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TIIK MINIS'l'RY AND TIV^ PEOPLE. 

It is time tliat the ])rosent Ministers should be distinctly 

in formed of the relation in which they stand, as well to their old oppo. 
nents, as to the people at lar^re. Their situation is a peculiar one in 
tlie annals of tliis country ; and from many circumstances which have 
lately occurred, it is plain that they by no means understand its diffi- 
culties, or seem prepared to pursue that line of conduct which, on this 
trying? occasion, can alone save them Irom defeat and disp*acc. It is in 
no s]nrit of hostility that wc *jow speak of them,. Our part (and we 
are of the people) is not difficuft of compreTiension. Whatever may be 
the fate of the present ^Vditpiiistration, that will remain unchanged. The 
objects we have to attai»^ will be more easy of .attainment, should this 
ndministr.ation still Continue ; therefore, though under every contingency 
our purposes and conduct will remain unchanged, we are desirous of 
maintaining the present state of the Government. Let not, therefore, 
that party which has taken to itself the comfortable appellation of 
inofkrate, believe us to be their enemies. Desiring their continuance in 
office, we are about to give them wholesome warning. 

The present Ministry, then, should understand, that the conquest of 
the Ueforin Bill was no partt/ achievement. It was not a victorjr of the 
^Vliigs over the Tories ; of one portion of the aristocracy over another. 
Its ]Mirposc was not to benefit any mere section of the nation. The vic- 
tory was one of the friends of good Government over those of bad 
Government ; of the people over the aristocracy ; and its purpose was 
the well-being of the whole. The mifiisters, whatever may be their own 
opinion of the m.atter, w'ero not the chief actors of the drama ; they 
M'ere merely the ministerial instruments of that great whole, the nation. 
Tiiey might, and did in some cases, give expression to the popular will ; 
hut they acted in the subordinate capacity of servants to that will. Some 
there are, who have dared to l.iy this fact to their charge, and ns matter of 
reproach. They wdio have shamelessly deemed that Government was 
not A trust, but a herit.igc ; who have considered the people as an 
estate, to he worked for tlieir own peculiar benefit ; these peojde acted 
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consistently^ when^hey sneered at the Ministers for obeying* the voice 
of the nation. Sum virtuoV«s obedience they naturally considered folly, 
having always pren^red theyirt of dishonesty and idle masters to that 
of industrious and honest servuntSi But tho ministers^ by seeming to 
feel tll^ accusation as a reproach, will assuredly give a handle to their 
enemies*'; wlio/ withput hesitation, will assert that thCy are either imbe- 
oila^or knavish. This repudiation of their true office, it will be said by 
enemies, proves mther thjit they kno\s ^ot their true position, and 
thto are they imbecile ; or that knowing re, they endeavour to escape 
inhn. its obligations, and to deceive the people, and then it will be said 
they are knavish. To avoid these charges, they must steadily accept 
I the taunts of their opponents ; they must acknowledge that they are 
acting ae.the servants of the people. They must intrench them in tliis 
position, and then will they be inexpugnable. 

If the present Mjnistry be considered in the light of a section of the 
aristocracy, seeking aristocratic purposes, and acting by aristocracy 
rules, tlien must every one, of common sagacity, peredive that their 
power is a mere shadow, and as compared with'that of their oppinieiits, 
.thoroughly contemptible. The Tories (it is utter' childishness to deny 
the fact,) are in truth the aristocracy. They correctly represent tlie 
feelings of the class, as a class ; they are hacked by them ; they are dis- 
tinctly their acknowledged agents ; and on this account alone, they would 
be formidable. But they are powerful bn other grounds. Tliey are 
not numerically strong ; but they are enormously ricli. They thus are 
not disturbed by a multiplicity of councils ; and what they rcsol vo t(» 
attempt, lags not for want of money support. Moreover, the Tories, 
from long experience, are admirable men of business in their vocationj 
or, speaking more correctly, they have hired and framed for themselves 
men admiraldy fitted for the offices w'hich they impose on them. We 
must not judge of the party by some of * its noisy, empty mouth-pieces. 
Sir Charles Wetherell, for Example, is merely the buffoon of the party, 
and is no more a correct specimen of them^ thafi would a court fool be 
of a court. It must bo acknowledged, that in^permitting his extrava- 
gancies, the Tories did not wisely. The people gen(;rally felt that such 
antics as he exhibited were not in accordance with the place in which 
they were enacted. The permission by the party of such absurdities, 
appeared a w'anton insult ; and sober citizens sighed to see such sub- 
jects turned to farce." In the employment of this man, as well as that 
of that other jack-pudding, Dr. Croker, they seeir to have erred like 
Napoleon at Waterloo, through confusion of ideas, brought on by the 
mighty crisis of their fate. Their admirable dexterity deserted them in 
these instances : hut generally speaking, tliey are, that is, they wlio 
direct the machinery of the party, shrewd men of business, wily politi- 
cians ; cool, sulitlc, and unprincipled ; shrinking from nothing, because 
it may he base or dishonourable ; (nothing being so considered among 
them, which is necessary for their nafety and well-being ;) dexterous in 
the management of fallacies, and thoroughly trained to ready unblush- 
ing assertion. In the conducting of official business, they are ready, 
clear-headed, and regular. Thus are they well fitted for party war- 
fare. The Ministers, on the other hand, if we view them as a mere 
party, are in all these cases, immeasurably inferior. Not one of the whole 
party has been accustomed steadily to business. They have been trained 
merely to opposition ; to desultory attack, not to systematic conduct of 
any sort. They possess not the art of dexterous imposition : whatever 
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tliejr will may be^ they fail wretchedly in puling a ^cent covering over 
kna^'ery. As a party, too, they are feeble htinSuei^. The aristocracy 
feel that the steady pjursuit of* aristocratie^objects fy Tory ministration 
is what they, the aristocracy^ ought really to desire ; and they believe 
the fencing of the Whigs^ their bastard liberality^ their ^wordy«ff^peals 
to popular influen<9e> to Be a very dangerous mode of proceeding. It in 
no measure meets with their approbation. They never have given, they 
never will give, their heartyJsupport to tjiose who adopt it. It has been 
the fashion to* speak highlyibf the . thlents of some of the more distiOi* 
guished of the Whigs ; and to believe thaf the showy qualities of these 
leaders would overbalance the less imposing, but far more serviceable 
fitness of their opponents. The event has not answered this, expectation. « 
In every matter of mere detail, they have been signally defeated. As a 
striking instance, the tim|^er question may be cited ; one in which they 
were right in . principle ; one in which every . argyment was in their 
favour : and yet so badly was every part of the business managed, that 
they experienced a marked defeat. In truth, on every matter, with the 
single exception of the Reform Bill, they have been in exquisite terror lest 
they should bo left iir a minority. They possess not skill in the train, 
ing of ministerial majorities ; so that where the majority is not made by 
the voice of the imperious multitude out of doors, defeat stares them in < 
the face. The showy oratory, and power of vituperation, possessed by 
some of them, have been much overrated. A little talent and a good ^ 
deal of courage, always sets at nought a. mere talker; so tliat nothing 
has resulted from this boasted sujKjriority, except some exceedingly un- 
worthy; vapouring, in which common sense and common decency have 
been forgotten. I'he Whigs then, as a party depending on themselves, 
that is, on a portion of tlie aristocracy for support, cannot, for a mo- 
ment, hope to hold the situations which they now till. How, then, it 
may be asked, have they contfived to retain their position during the 
last two years ? Tiie answer to^tliis questioA will explain the true situa 
tion of the present Oo^'erninent, and point to the only means by which 
they can liopo to contiium in existence. 

The present ministers have been maintained in office, solely to carry 
the Reform Bill. TJiey have been supported by the people against the 
aristocracy ; and have been thus supported because in this one case they 
have really forwarded tlic interests of the people. This great ineasure 
has been to tlie existing ministry, their safeguard ; it has shielded them 
from the consequences of all their various manifold blunders ; it has 
shored up and maintained the tottering fabric of their pow er, and ren- 
dered utterly ineffective the attacks of their ojiponents. * 

The feeding and conduct of the people on this measure deservj atten- 
tive consideration. They mark well the position of opposing parties, 
and must give every lover of his country confidence in our future safety 
and success. They plainly prove the people clear-sighted and prudent. 

A knowledge of their wants, a thorough understanding of wdio are their 
enemies, and of the mode in which those enemies are to be combated, is 
possessed by the people. This clear-sightedness and prudencse Iiave 
hitherto saveddhe present ministers. But the Reform Bill is now passed ; 
and the same virtues on the pgrt of the people, unless the ministers 
again distinctly come forward ns their advocates and servants, will 
quickly place tliem in a position by no means agreeable to persons fond 
of the power and emoluments of office. 

The Ministry ought to know that the time for party warfare has gone 
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past ; that a greater contkt has now begun ; and that they have been 
saved by placing tli^insolvc^ at the liead of one of the great contending 
interests. The peo^le^ as a brdy, are now bapded together to obtain 
f^ood government. They fight not now ip the character of partisans of 
the a^opracy ; this i^iorant herd for the Whigs, that other equally 
ignorant the Tories ; but' they fight for themsdlves. The war is 
declajed Wtween the' people on the one hand, and those who maintain 
olj[ abuses on the other. The i;esttlt of the mntest is certain. The people 
will triumph ; but they have a hard battik yet to go through. If the 
ministers will frankly put tliomselves at the head of this national move- 
ment, they are safe ; let them hesitate or palter but ai> instant, aiid 
their doom is scaled. ^ 

If any one will .attentively consider the nature of the objectij now gene- 
rally sought by those who take part in political matters, he will hot fail to 
perceive that this 4s the true character of the contest. The Reform 
Bill has been souglit only as a means, as a step to further reforms ; 
reforms as well in the frame of our government, that v^hicli is usually 
termed the constitution, as in the various law's vhich emanate from the 
legislature for our general guidance. The first* grand object now so 
constantly insisted on, viz. the Ballot, — what does that aim at ? The 
placing the control of the legislature completely in the hands of the 
people ; which signifies (using a converse expression) taking the govern- 
ment out of the hands of tliose who now hold ^^9 aristocracy. 

Why is there so general a demand for' popular instruction, but that the 
people iinrlerstand that to be strpng tliey must be instructed ? They 
know that ignorance has been the great friend of misrule, of thpse who 
have thriven hy misrule ; again the aristocracy. What is the general 
attack now made upon all monopolies but a part of that universal war 
declared against all privileges unjustly usurped from the people. The 
attack against monopolies is, in fact, an^ attack against that portion of 
misrule which results from ^creating trading aristocracies; these being 
among the worst branches of a verybad fraterpity.«The cr)'for law reform, 
for a reduction of taxation, for a general revisifvt of the church establish, 
mont, are also important portions of this same great S;ontest: the people 
being resolved, that law, veligion, and office generally, shall be employed 
for legitimate purposes, viz. the good of the nation ; and not as they 
hitherto htive been, as fruitful sources of revenue to an idle and dissi. 
pated aristocracy, Barty watchwords Ure not tiow used : in every case, 
tlie things implied being deemed the important matter, not the mer^ 
emotions which become connected with favourite phrases. Another 
peculiarity connected with this struggle, is, that no individuals are 
bound up with it. It depends, not on this or that perimn for its success 
or favour. ' No one now amongst us is a popular idol; whom the multi- 
tude worship, and whose success is the great object of their endeavours. 
The men now in favour with the public are all, without one exception, 
thus favoured merely as useful means to the end ever constantly 
and de^kely kept in view,^ ylz., the attainment of gemd goveniment. 
Sojitfag^as they prove theinselves’ useful to thid end, so long are they 
. jlp&r ^'the’moment that it is plain, that they are useless or mischie- 
p^tis, that moment they cease to engage the good will of the public. 

' Some striking instances have been aiForded, during the late contest, of 
rspid changes in public estimation, grounded on this principle of judg- 
ing; and the gradual, but steadily progressive decline of the popularity 



<t>f the MiniifterA during the Utter part df^t^ U another ipi^or^ 

tant illtistratioa of the eame state of feeli^.* . , / * 

There are eonie^ douhtless^ who wiU‘”1^e flijif dec^^n^ of n^ahing 
much of that hackneyed commonplace^ the i4gratitu4e pf uie jV'O 

bhall have, our feeliagfl appealed to, in behalf ^tiSSsti^^* Jt 

will be said that having rendered a great service ^ iha ^oploi^^ihey 
should have been rewd^ded b| the confidence andgratitudo of tlia nation. 
It will also he averred, tmt the populace are, as uaual> &tdclo and 
untrustworthy ; and, then, &ere will be lanch solemn ponpeidU tall^d^ 
respecting the empty nature of po 2 >ular /avour, and the jo|ly of desiring 
it. This talk would never have heen^engendered had a oorrect' public 
morality been common among politlcuiiis and political writers. These ' 
persons have liitherho supposed themselves, conferring favours, when 
they have been simply doing their duty« To the people, however, as a 
whole, they never seem to underbtaud themselves^as lying under any 
4>bligatiou. Had the case been a private one> hod they Income Servants 
of a private person, and charged with a private trust, they would per- 
ceive, that to fulfil that ‘trust was a matter of strict plfli^ation on their 
part, and that their employer had a rjffht to demand such perform- 
ance : that to fail in the performance of their obligation was a criminal 
breach of duty : that merely not to fail it, demanded no applause. 
Jleing employed by a private individual, w^ould they, on performing part 
of their trust, claim the eternal gratitude of tlicir employer, and demand 
immunity for all future dereliction ? Would they consider their employer 
ungrateful, should he refuse to accede to such preposterous demands ? 
Mr. Thom^ison, the haberdasher, has a foreman, who, during the first 
six months of his employment, behaves with care, diligence, and fore- 
sight. By this propei*fulfi]mcnt of his duty, he puts the affairs of Mr. 
Thompson, which had hithertoiieen dflrected by a set of knavish servants, 
into somewhat better order ; byt, during tl^e seventh month of his em- 
ployment, he becomes a drunkard, careless, and at length robs the till. 
Mr. Thompson wisely ^discharges him. Now fancy the discarded fore- 
man thus eloquent aguiflst the ingratitude of the said Thompson. This 
is another foul instance of a master's (])Opular) ingratitude. IIow' weak 
is that foreman (Minister) a ho would seek to gaip }^is master's (tlie 
people's) favour. To-day he basks in snrisliine ; tu-n>orro\v, on a sud- 
den, come storms and terrible disasters. TheJdol of his master's (the 
people's) worship is cast down. The giddy, fickle master (people) treads 
into the dust the object of liis former foudebt siniles ; and with base 
ingratitude, and without a pang, consigns him to poverty and disgrace. 
&c. Wo need not continue the oration further, In the .case of 

Mr. Thompson, every one would Scout the ranting knav^e ; in that of the 
people, the self-snmc drivelling w'ould be deemed pathetic eloquence. 
Borne Mitford would be found to indulge in bitter reproach of devfiocraiic 
ingratitude, and to transform the recreant hlinister into the unhappy 
victim of a people's folly. Tlio comluct that in Mr. Thompson would 
gain him the character of a prudent master, would bring down unalloyed 
reproach on the devm of Athens, or the people of England. 

The people of England, liow^ve^, are luckily possessed of too inuch 
sense to hS thus talked out of ilieir intentions. They have /letermined 


* We shall iiiuncdiately remark on the circamstaiici^a' which led to the diminution 
of the Ministers* iKipuluiity. 
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to obtain for themselves a'"^goud government^ and to allow no one to 
remain quietly ih office who will not strenuously assist them in their 
purpose. They welNciiow thihJ names have nothing to do with the pre- 
sent contest. . They understand that an enemy to good government 
can .'is’^sily be called a Wiig as a Tory; and, moreover, they have a 
grtiwing jealousy that all parties, formed from the '"Aristocracy, must 
possess aristocratic feelings, and, conseeuently/ be opposed to the 
demands of the people. A veay little wan^- of straight-forwardness and 
zeal in their cause, will be qiifiicient to creSte in them distrust of Aris- 
tocratic leaders ; and then the Ministers will, in their turn, discover the 
strength of populai* opposition. * 

We may here be asked, why we thus indulge in these warnings, and, 
by our fears cast odium on the existing Ministry. (Candidly, then, if 
we are compelled to confess, we> being of thcpeople, feel as they do ; we 
are jealous and di^strustful ; and, moreover, believe that we can shew 
our fears not to be wholly groundless. The generality of mankind do 
not pay to political matters attention sufficient to enable them to anti- 
cipate a very distant future. Those, however, whose whole life is passed 
in political investigations, become far-sighted; and events appear to 
them certain, long before their accomplishment is dreamed of, by others 
less conversant. In the present case, however, we hardly precede the 
popular feeling. Distrust begins very distinctly to he entertained by 
the people at large ; and we are doing no more than giving it expres- 
sion. •Let us not be misunder.’stood, Jind thus appear to speak contradic- 
tions. W e must distinguish between the feelings of the people as regards 
government generally, and a.s regards the present Ministers particularly. 
The jealousy respecting aristocratic rule above spolcen of, and the deter- 
mination of the people to combat for themselves* alone, and not for any 
party, is a feeling of some years sthnding. It has long been in cxi.stcnce, 
and often expressed. Here we are not in advance of the general 
opinion. Besides this general distrust, however, there has, within the 
last few months, been gradually arising a ieelilig of doubt as to the 
party I’low in power. This ini.strust, though becoming general, is new ; 
it has not hitherto been stated in very express or'^dehnite terms ; and 
therefore, to a certain extent, wc may be said in this case to be some- 
wliat in advance of the public. For the moment, we acknowledge the 
charge. We have looked with some care on political changes; have 
watched the signs by which they have been preceded and attended ; 
and, like experienced sailors, we can predict a storm some time before 
it actually occurs. In the conduct of the Ministers, there have appeared 
many circumstances of late of an exceedingly doubtful character. For 
the.se, various excuses have been advanced ; excuses which have now so 
often been called into play, that they also begin to be viewed with dis- 
trust. Their conciliation, as regards the enemies of the people, assumes 
the appearance of friendship, while their austerity towards the people 
themselves is very like hitter hostility ; every where Tories are preferred 
to office, while liberal opinions are the sure means of disfavour. The 
desire of the 'nation to obtain good government is constantly thwarteil 
«]^y the maefiinations of their enem|ee thus placed in and the 

* supposed good intentions of the Ministers themselves renewed nought 
by -the same means. Of what use are pr«>fcssions thus constantly belied ? 

Ih support of these general assertions, it is easy to bring forward 
spcciitc evidence. 

The flrst circumstance to wJiich we shall allude, is the case of Somcr- 
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villa i and we do so because it evinces^ in a ri^arkable manner > the. con* 
duct of the Government towards the Tories f and th.e next in order will 
be the affair at Clitheroe^ because that nuirks their^nduct towards the 
people. 

A private soldier chooses to write a letter on the subject of djepersing 
the people^ and tlierein very properly expresses repugnance to the task 
of riding down and sabring his fellow-countrymen. For this offence, 
a pretext having been fouiw, he is flogged.^ By whom ? ^By a Tory 
msyor. Thus* we see the ihry party, when tliey have the power, dog 
one of the people for attempting to thwai'l their charitable pu^ose of 
slaughteringAheir fellow-citizens. No one can accuse them of a desire 
to conciliate, or any hesitation in follo^^ing out their intentions. What 
do the Whigs, — thej-, who, for the time being, are the leaders of the 
people, — on this occasion ^ llo they resent the vengeance thus taken ? 
do they punish the offender ? No. They have a^ Court of Inquiry, 
formed of officers of the MajcMi way of thinking, who very coolly tell 
the Major he Vas a fool for letting out the real reason for dogging the 
private soldier ; but though they accuse him of folly, they say his 
honour^is untouched; that he is as much a soldier and a gentleman as 
before. For aught we know, this may be true. In the code of a soldier 
and a gentleman it would seem that brutality is thought no blemish : 
actitig as a judge and creating false pretSnees, is thought no crime. 
Ueally, after this code, Major Wyndham, we dare say, is a soldier and a 
gentleman. But did the Whig Ministry dismiss liim ? No. Thp Tory 
Court of Inquiry having determined that the Tory delinquent had behaved 
only with a little indiscretion, there the matter as regarded the Major 
ended. But what happened to Somerville ? Wliy, he was permitted to 
buy his discharge, giving, it is said, £30 for tliC s;ime ; but lest this 
friend of his class, this man who did pot altogether like the Tory service 
of hunting his defenceless cfuntryincn, lest tliis fellow should escape 
with impunity, a libel on his cliaracter is i^ad at ihe head of the regi- 
ment.' He is accused* of sowing sedition among the troops.t To say 
that you dislike cutting your neighbour's throat, riding dawn and 
trampling under #oot his wife and children, is seditious. This, too, 
under the ]\Iinistry, who are a Ministry only because the people have 
been their friends. Lord Hill is the person who has enacted the latter 
part of this affair, and throughout he has been actively engaged in 
defeating the object of inquiry. We know^, and defy any one to dis- 
prove what we assert, that some of the Ministers were honestly intent 
on having this matter sifted to the bottom. SirVohn C. Hohhouse took 
immense pains to obtain the Court of Inquiry, and eveft w^ent so far as 


* It may be said that the sentence of the court disproved this assertion. We shall 
be plain-spoken on this occasion. The sentence of the court has had no such effect. 
No man of common sense doubts that Somerville was ffog^ged because he wrote his 
famous letter ; and all the swearing to th^ contrary will never persuade any one that 
sucli was not the fact. « ’ ' 

If Lord Hill, the aitthor of this letter, had been Somerville, we suppose he would 
have received a second flogging on this occasion ; and certainly, if flogging he in any 
. case admissible, with justice. The Court of King’s Bench would have permitted a 
criminal information to be filed against the libeller, should the actors change places. 
Would they do so now ? Would they grant such a fhvour to Somerville against 
Ix»i*d Hill P Certainly not. And yet are said to live in a country whei-e to the 
poerf* and the rich man the law is equal. Do w’c not live among a nation of hypo* 
crites ? 
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to threaten a resignation unless it were granted. He also had to watch 
wKh the greatest care the ccihiposition of that court ; and yet> in spite of 
lus^^fforts^ which wel^ in the Jiighest degree praiseworthy, he and the 
rest of the liberal portion of the Ministry w4re defeated. Why was 
this? because they permit men like Lord Hill, men inimical to a 
liberal policy, to hold high and powerful offices among 4;hem. In answer 
to this, it is observed, that it is advisable not to ,mix up the affairs of 
the army with political matters. Wc care f ot how .ndvisable this course 
may be ; whnt we assert is, that it is impos^ble. The army is a politi- 
cal machine ; it is maintained purely for political purposes ; and the 
mode of its employment is of the deepest import to the ifhole of the 
political affairs of this country, v. Did the Tories, when they were in 
' power, consider it requisite to separate the army from the Government ? 
Did they employ for its guidance persons of principles opposed to their 
own ? Never. Wh^, then, do the present Ministers retain such persons 
as Lord Hill? Here is a case in which they themselves had every 
desire to act properly, yet, from their absurd spirit of conciliation, have 
they incurred immense odium. TJiey are generally believed to have 
shielded Major Wyndham ; to have wislued to smother inquiry^ and to 
have been careless as to the ill-treatment of the soldier. Yet have 
, every reason to believe, having evidence not before the public, that such 
was not the case. Lord Hil^ has been the real actor on the occasion, and 
has managed adroitly to throw the whole odium consequent on the transac- 
tion on the shoulders of the Ministers. If they be wise, and take warn- 
ing from this instance, they will immediately rid themselves of the 
encumbrance of such a compeer as Lord Hill.? Their weakness in these 
matters is quite as mischievous as the most determined hostility.* 

Now comes the affair at ditheroe. We have seen the amazing lenity 
shown to Major Wyndham. We liave seen, that a Tory ill-treating a 
private soldier, one of the people ; that u, for shamefully, barbarously 
ill-treating him, has received no punishment. Now, then, let us turn 
our eyes to the noisy multitude of Clitheroe. They, forsooth, make a 
noise ; and not liking Mr. Irving’s proceedin^^, or his eloquence, refuse 
to listen to his oratory. This is said to he very unj^ist ; and thero is 
much idle talk of the freedom of debate, &:c. It was not a matter of 
debate, be it remembered. Mr. Irving came to solicit suffrages; and the 
people took this way of telling him that they liad no good opinion of his 
qualifications. On this the said gentleman grows furious ; and, because 
the people would not listen, he rides them down, shoots and sabres them, . 
with the aid of a party of soldiers. The soldiers and Mr. Irving are left 
unpunished. New, mark*the mode in which people will reason on the 
subject ef using the army in this way. There are three pregnant cir. 
ciimstances connected with this question ; two wc have already men- 
tioned ; the third makes the chain complete : we mean the treatment, 
the severe inquisition of poor Colonel Brereton. 

It may be observed, (suppose one of the people now speaking,) from 


* It is more than probable that the back-stairs influence which prevented the crea- 
tion of Peers, may retain Lord Hill in office against the will of Lord Grey. Sliould 
this be the case, we shall not hesitate to address a dntiM remonstrance to the King. 
'These are not times for ceremony. We would counsel Lord Grey not to conceal the 
fact, if he is thwarted by the King in this matter. His GoTeniment would lose no 
Btrtogth by such an avowal $ for that he and the more liberal members of the Cabinet 
are* disliked at Court, is no sccjh;!; while the avowal of his wish to dismiss Lord 
Hill, would greatly add to the Lupport he receives from the coun(ry....£. T. M. 
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all these proceedings^ that there is a strohgfeeling of &iilm(Qisit]r itf 
ministerial mind against the people^ and of mendsh^ towards thpsi^;ii^ ' 
oppose them. We see^ ^d so must evesy one whf has common sensi?^'^ 
the nature of the great struggle now going on. We^ the people, are 
on one side ; they, the aristocracy, are on the other. The Ministera 
well know that thts is the case*; and, knowing it^ how have they acte^? 
A commanding officer evinces great repugnance to slaughtering his feL 
low-citizens; he does all iiT his power. to avert the shedding of their 
blood ; he acts in a truly humane and patriotic spirit. What is the con- 
sequence to him.^ He is pursued by a severe inquisition. He sees 
arrayed against him furious partisans of those w^ho delight in trampling 
the people under foot ; he sees ruin aftd disgrace coming on him for his • 
humanity ; and in despair, he puts an end to his existence. Thus is he 
a fearful warning to all spldicrs who, hereafter, shall exhibit sympathy 
with the suffering people.** ** That is an unfair jnfqrence,*' says a friend 
of moderation. Is it so ?'* says the sharp-sighted plebeian ; then let 
us see whethdl* otiicr facts will accord with, or oppose it. Not long 
after, a private soldier, nn a letter, expresses the same feelings as those 
on which poor Colontl Brercton acted. He manifests humanity, and 
repugnance to butchery. He is immediately flogged ; disgraced by the 
infliction of a degrading punishment ; lowered to the condition of a * 
slave ; treated like a brute animal ; robbed of the dignity of his nature, 
and branded with eternal infamy. 1 speak not of the mere physical 
suffering; I think of his mental agony ; I sec him choke with the stifling 
feelings of shame and horror. *Tis the deadly sickening of his manly 
heart, when he beholds the ghastly preparations for his ignominious 
punishment, that I contemplate. Good God ! has this man friends ? has 
he a mother, a brother, sister, or wife ? Can a gentleman, a man of 
honour, delight in harrowing up every tender, every generous feeling, 
by such brutal infliction? (’jft it be believed that a deadly desire of re- 
venge haunts not the poor victim of this Tearful system ? There arc 
men who, with steady^ concentrated, calculating vengeance, would pur- 
sue the authors of these atrocities the wide world over ; men, whose 
purposes no time would alter, nought but death could satisfy. Against 
the steadfast wrath of such men the world would offer no asylum ; man- 
kind in arms, and on the watch, would be no safeguard. Is it not won. 
derful, under such circumstances, that men can be found possessed of 
blind fool-hardiness sufliciciit to inflict such punishments ? Let me, 
however, return from this digression, and make the case bear upon my 
reasoning. I put Somerville’s case by tlie side of Colonel Brereton’s. 

I find the self-same offence visited in the self-same spflrit, with signal 
punishment. Is it strange, that iny former conclusion or iifference 
should be strengthened ? The case, however, ends not here. The peo-' 
pie at Cllthcroe are ridden down. Now, hero are soldiers and officers 
acting in the spirit opposite to that of Brereton and Somerville. Are 
they punished ? Is a scrutinizing c^iirt-martial held over them ? Do 
they see the people arrayed as witnesses, and the Ministers, the people's 
friends, as counsel against them ? No, they see none of these things. 
They are allowed to go unmolested ; knowing that .they have the cor- 
dial approbation of I^ord Hill, whatever the Ministers may think of the , 
matter." Looking at the Ministry ns a whole, and without reference to 
one or two of its members, we are compelled to say, tliat these infe- 
rencea seem but too correct. ^ . 

These^ however, are not the only circumstanc.es which have induced* 
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our suspicions^ us respects t^e future conduct of the present Ministers^ 
Among their other declarations^ the one for which they most obtained 
the good will of the blinking part of their felioj^«countrymen^ was that 
in which they stated that they were hostile to dl checks upon the difw 
fusion di knowledge. They promised^ solemnly promised^ (Lord Al- 
thorp cannot deny this^) to take off all* imposts whibh prevented in- 
struction. When this solemn promise was made; the Ministers were 
actually dejiendent for their .very existeace, as Ministers^ on the 
good opinion of the people ? Had they^ itien^ been unsupported by 
the popular voice^ they wuuTd not have remained an hour in office. 
They knew this. In order to gain the all-important support of the peo- 
« pie, they promised to their leaders this great boon.* The news went 
abroad to every part of the country, and was hailed^s a sure sign of the 
good intentions of the AVliigs. It was said, ^.hat they were not mere 
vulgar politicians; .claims of a higher order were advanced on their 
account, and the world were not unwilling to admit them. But what 
has been the result of these great professions ? AbsolVitely nothing. 
The Ministers have been two years in officef; * and those acts which 
were passed by Lord Ccastlereagh, in the most dodbtful and distressed 
times of our history, — acts that disgrace even the statute-book, viz. 

' the Six Acts^ as they are caljed, are still unrepcaled.t Nothing could 
exceed the indignation of the Whigs on the passing of them. De- 
struction was foretold by every loud-tongued orator of the day. 
There w’as much commonplace rhetoric thrown away on what they 
were pleased to consider and call our liberties. Yet, when they have 
power, the same foul blot remains. Under what pretence ? The revenue is 
talked of; and Lord Althorp is ready, as usual, to say that he is not 
))repared to admit the change ; he does not know that evil might not 
arise from their repeal. Wo distineCly say, this is a subterfuge. These 
acts were imposed expressly to keep instruction from the people. Lord 
Castlereagh in no degree Hid his purpose. The Whigs of that day 
taunted him, abused him, raved about the atrocity of the act. With 
what conscience can they now talk about them anz mere matters of reve- 
nue ? Place the question for a moment on this groifiid, however. Are 
the Ministers prepared to defend the taxing of knowledge ? Are they 
ready to take their stand with the herd of vulgar politicians, and declare 
that they think an ignoriint can ever be a happy people ? As a matter 
of revenue, do they pretend to assert that instruction is not the best 
police officer, the best judge, and thus the most efficient economist of 
expense ? Out upon such sorry drivelling ! The Government exists, not 
to maintain great offices, and to pay large salaries, and hear people talk 
nonsense in the House of Commons. Government exists in order that 


* The radical members of the House of Commons, on this express promise, post- 
poned the agitation of the question. At the time, the postponement seemed to us un- 
wise ; for then, as now, we doubted the sincerity of such suspicious promises, made for 
the sake of delay. However, we appeal to Mr. Warburton and Mr. Hume in support 
of our statements, as regards Lord AUhorp*s solemn promise on the occasion ; and 
we ask them, whether they did not consent to delay, on the faith of such promise ? 

f It cannot he said for Ministei's, that they have not had time or opportunity for 
acting the Taxes on Knowledge. They have more to answer for, as to this matter, 
tjjmli merely omitting to do what they ought to have done. The Taxes on Know- 
'}Mge were fairly brought under consideration, in the Ifouse of Commons, by Mr. H. 
Lyttoh'Bnlwer; and hisguotl intentions were defeated by Ministerial infliieiicc, more 
than once plainly exhibited. " K. T. M. 
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tjie people tiiay be happy; and ^is thejf cannot be unless they are 
instructed. The first great duty of a Gove Amenta one as^compared with 
which all others sink into insignificance^ ns to eduMte the people. One 
of the most efficient means to this great end is^ to permit the free eir- 
culation of cheap publications. In consequence of the immensely in. 
creased power of tnachinery, and the^owing feeling existing among the 
more highly instructed^ thi^ increased knowledge among the people is 
our surest means of defence against despotism^ and anarchy^ and popular 
imprudence^ it would be possible to sprea^ over every part of the coun. 
try^ to put into every man's Jiand> boqks which would instruct every 
class in. the great duties of their several stations. We might soon have 
a people who would obey the law fronf reason and love ; who would guard* 
against misfortune \iy steady prudence ; who would derive their pleasure 
from intellectual sourccs^«and not the gratification of their brute appe. 
tites. Every thing proves that this would soon takq place. The popular 
mind is in a ferment for instruction. The people actually pant for 
knowledge ; and would hail, as their best friend, him who would sedu^ 
lously convey it to thdm. This time of ardent desire is trifled away 
hy a pence.shil]ing£-and..pound calculation, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; a calculation ns false in its result, as it is hypocritical in its 
j)iirport.* Advisedly do we say, that from^he beginning to the end, the • 
affair is a siihterfuge. Honest intentions in our rulers, and the conti- 
nued existence of these disgraceful checks upon the diffusion of know, 
ledge, are utterly incompatible. It is a remarkable circumstance in the 
Whig administration, that they never show determinati(m and courage 
against any body but the people. If a Tory magistrate or officer misconduct 
himself, no ]>unishmcnt follows. The public are told that conciliation is 
iicce'ssary. But let one of the people offend ; then there is no impuni^ 
granted, and the law must have«its course. The abominable laws 
against the diffusion of kno\?ledge have on various occasions been con- 
demned by the Ministers ; nevertheless, fi'hile allowing the laws to be 
detestable, no soonei* doej^ a poor wretch break through them, than he 
is mercilessly hunted «into jail. Within the last eighteen months, the 
number of persoifb imprisoned for selling cheap publications is three 
hundred. Mr. Carpenter's I’olitical Letter was sternly suppressed, and 
he sent to prison. . And all these things have been performed by an 
administration constantly making professions of their ardent desire to 
educate the people. 

Our arraignment of the Ministers has not yet ended. The^list is a long 
one, and the task of exhibiting it is a disagreeable task ; yet, for their 
sakes and our own, we must unflinchingly continue, * 

The next accusation is tliat of extravagance. The circumstances 
already mentioned, mark, on the part of our rulers, great want of sym- 
pjithy with the people in their moral w^ell-being ; this new one, too plainly . 
shows that they care little fur their physical misery. But while it thus 
demonstrates the absence of those higher qualities which distinguish 


* If it be requisite to obtain a revenue as large os the present, still there is no 
jiistiAeation for tixing knowledge, liaise a revenue if you will : but never tax in- 
stmotioii. Tax any thing, or every thing, but thaf. The taxes on knowledge pro- 
duce little more than half-a-niilliou. It is quite possible to raise the present revenue 
without the assistance of this most impolitic impost. Lord Althorp docs, or ought 
to know this; and therefore ought to be aware that his talk will be deeiuerf a poor 
subterfuge. 
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enlightened from vulgar p\«liticians^ it proves^ with painful cort^int^> 
that the common sin of th» last wretched herd Is one in which they 
participate. A low desire of -money, a thoroyghly vulgar cupidity is 
'prevalent in the ranks of the Wliigs. With them, moreover, this 
wretch eC vice is attended with a disgrace unknown to their enemies. 
The Tories never* yet liave made jirofessions as to the purity of their 
motives, — never have pretended that the expenses of the Govern- 
ment could be less tlian at present. TJ^nis, their craving cupidity 
was not attended with low subterfuge, and manifest breach of principle. 
They boldly declared that such a sum was needed ; and they took it. 
They made no secret of their favouritism : they paid their .friends 
r. highly, and unblusliingly avowed'^and defended the extravagance. Not 
so with the Whigs. They make constant professions of a desire to 
retrencli. The moment they, in appearance, tfiave a sixpence, that mo- 
ment they claim, tyid loudly too, praise for their economy. Lord 
Althorp, at the commencement of his career as a public servant, was 
profuse in his enunciation of good^ principles. Nobody was to be paid 
wlio did not render service ; and nobody was to be paid too highly for sucli 
service as he might render. These were idicering sdunds to the starving 
multitudes, who beHevo thfit much of their misery results from over- 
' taxation. But how* has this promise also been kept ? After the same 
fashion with those respecting the Taxes on Knowledge. Between 6000 
and 7000 men are added to the army, — six thousand more than was 
demanded by the imperious Duke of Wellington. Not content with this 
increased army, they tilled up the yeomanry, which Lord Goderich had 
reduced to four corps ; then came the estimates on a scale of exti ava- 

f ance equal to any tliat the most pn>fuse of the extravagant Tories 
ler attempted. Not satisfied with the breach of that part of their* pro- 
mise, which declared that none slinild be paid too highly, they have 
actually filled up every sinecure that hits become vacant. We have 
before us a curious correspon hence,* lately published at Poole, connected 


• The following extract fi-oni a letter of Mr. Hume, which forms part of the cor- 
reapondence refeiTcd to, quoted, to show how entirely what we have said as to 
Ministerial extravagance coincides with the Bcntimeiits entertained by that stanch 
fi’iend of good governnicut. 

Having supported Lord Grey's Govcrnuient under the coafideiit belief that they 
would put an end to all sinecures and useless ofhees as soon as possible, and w ould 
do every thing in their power to reduce the expenses of the country, I made, under their 
peculiar situation, great allowance for their continuing the large aiiny and naval 
establishments for ibis year; and, in consideration of what they were doing in the 
Reform of Parliament, [ did not oppose, as I ought, and would otlkcrwisc have done, 
the enormous estijuates of tlie year: but, after the Reform Rill was pu.^sed, and rc- 
stmint no longer necessary, I did, in the House of Commons, charge Lord Allltorp 
and the Ministry w'ith a dereliction of principle, and a direct violation of their pK^I- 
ges of economy, parti(Tjlarly in their filling up several of the sinecure Military Gover- 
norships which had just fallen vacant. One of these became vacant by the death of 
General Hart, Governor of Londonderry, ^iid I called on Lord Althorp publhly to 
abolish the office, it being a perfect sinecure. The annual income is about 1100/. 
or 1200/., mid is made up of about 400/. paid from the annual votes (taxes) of the 
countipy, 200/. paid by the Irish Society in London, in virtue of an old grant, and 
there is an estate of 300 or 400 acres of lands, (crown land), which brings bi 500/. 
a-yeiir; or thereabouts. All that amount, I contend, might be saved, and ought to 
ha^ Men saved, if the Minfsters had thought proper to keeji faith with the public; 
luH'^'they, contrary to my protest, appointed Sir John Byng to Londonderry, and 
nther officers to the other sinecure places, us I contend, most improperly, and against 
all principle of good and economical govenimciit. 
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with the filling. up of a military sinecure. General Hart» Governor of 
Londonderry, died some weeks since, and tnus left vacant a sinecure of 
X1200 per annum. The^ Ministry filled up the vicancy by appointing 
t^ir John Byng. They could not, in this case, plead inadvertence : they 
could not say they were taken by surprise. Lord Althorp hadi»notice,- 
before the place was given to Sir John Byng, that questions respect* 
ing the conduct that ^ould be pursued by Ministers as to this sinecure, 
would be publicly put to hiA in the House. He begged for delay, and 
said, that in a few days he ^ould be ready to give all the information 
required. The delay was granted. Days passed over, and no informjvtion 
came. Remonstrance followed : still no answer ; — ^when, at length, Mr. 
Dawson, a Tory opponent of the Minilters, brought the matter before 
the House, by attacking the Ministers for giving away this sinecure, and 
thus falsifying their promises. The delay that Lord Althorp demanded, 
served only to enable the Ministers to give away tl^e place. They had 
recourse tor this subterfuge in order to carry their wishes into effect. 
Had the thing*l)een mentioned before the post had been disposed of, they 
could not have avoided tabolisliing it ; so they employed an unworthy 
artifice, to gain time.* This is only ond instance out of many ; and is 
mentioned, because, from its attendant circumstances, it is pregnant 
with instruction. 

Thus, if we consider the nature of their general proceedings, or 
view the particular cases by which those proceedings are accompa- 
nied, causes of suspicion and distrust arise at every step: not such 
suspicion as would arise only in the mind of one prone to jealousy, hut 
even in the minds of confiding friends. The people were confiding 
friends of ministry ; and not till this hearty confidence had been shaken, 
by repeated trials, did they entertain or express any doubt. Now 
liave had two years' sad experience. •Every day has brought something 
deserving of reproach; and tie sum of their misdeeds has, at length, 
mounted so high, that tlie people can no IJ^iger be silent spectators of 
these proceedings. #If Xhe Ministers be really of honest intentions, they 
will take these rcmonsUancefi in good part ; they will rejoice at being 
warned in time, and will regulate their future conduct by what tliey 
see to be the feelings of the nation. 

Of the (induct of the present Government, ns respects Ireland, we 
have spoken in a former number ; and, in the present number, we have 
drawn a parallel between the persecution in Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, and thiit in Ireland in the nineteenth. It is therefore unnecessary 
that we should dilate upon the policy pursued by the Ministry towards Ire- 
land here. Still, when bringing forward a list of our grievalices, this great 
stain on the present Administration must not be forgotten. Mr. Sfanley's 
whole conduct is more suited to the meridian of Turkey than of England; 


The answer given to me by Lord Althorp was not, as you suppose, 8.atisfactory 
to me ; hut, on the contrary, w'as most unsatisfactory : and I regret that my reply to 
him was not reported, I said, < that if sinecuro offices are not to be abolished, ho\v 
are the expenses of the country, and the heavy taxation of the country, to be reduced t 
that at the present time of the session, and under the particular circumstances of the 
Administration, I would not take the sense of the House against it ; hut that I hoped 
the Reformed Parliament would abolish all these and otb^r sinecure offices ^vithout 
ceremony.* I farther added, ' that ! did not blame Sir .Tohn Byng fur taking the 
office^ so much as 1 blamed the Government for giving it to him, when there was 
actually a deficient revenue and excessive taxatlou.* ** 

S 
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Hiid should he be allowed to t roceed in the same rash and headlong manner^ 
iir 'whioh be has hitherto conducted himself, a war of extermination must 
follow. He is adding fuel to a hre already too fierce ; and the result will 
be, either that we shall be compelled to march a*h army into Ireland, and 
put doM(|i rebellion by annihilating the whole of the Catholic population, 
or the Protestants* now* there will be exterminated. The continued irri- 
tation of the Catholics, as now practised ; the unjust and preposterous 
attempt to prop up the Established Churcld in spite of justice, in spite of 
the maddened feelings of the people, must ^ake the breach between the 
two sections of the people ^eternal. Care, and an honest, intelligent 
e;ideavour to abolish the many great abuses existing in ^hat unhappy 
country, would, we firmly bcliewj, have reconciled the Protestant and 
Catholic Irish. But we fear that Mr. Stanley, neither by his talent, 
nor hy the sympathies of his nature, is fitted for' the arduous task of 
legislating for a divided people. lie may be a quick and fluent debater ; 
but here something^is wanted beyond smart talking. Profound know- 
ledge of the human mind, and faultless sagacity in the management of 
the various instruments which constitute the m^insof politically govern, 
ing, are needed in a ctise so desperate as that of li^land. Mr. Stanley’s 
flippant sarcasm renders the matter still more hopeless. He evidently 
prides himself on his talk. He is ever ready to put down opposition^ 
and brow-bcat those who qflestion his proceedings. He is great in his 
own conceit, and in the opinion of an ignorant House of Commons. But 
his presumption is doomed to signal discomfit. While he is arrogantly 
proving that his patient must soon be in higli health, the patient will expire. 
Ireland, according to his shallow' reasoning, must soon be brought to a sound 
condition ; he will quickly have no Ireland to experiment on. Of tho 
Lord ^Chancellor’s conduct, as separated from that of the remaining por- 
tion of the Miiiistij, we shall at tjiis time say nothing. Further expe- 
rience may, in the opinion of some, be reifiired before a decided opinion 
can properly be forni6d respecting it. We, therefore, wait that expe- 
rience. In the mean time, we cannot here avoid^rc^iarking on the new 
doctrine his Lordship lias thought fit to proifiiil{j;ate, respecting the law 
of treason, and popular resistance. The C^'itholic* Irish people deem 
tithes paid to a Protestant priest so signally unjust and oppressive that 
they refuse, in a body, to pay them ; and in order to render the distraint 
for them of no avail, they have determined not to bid for property when 
exposed to sale on a levy for tithes. This determination Lord Brougham 
calls treason. When, in order to pass the reform bill, to frighten the 
House of Lords into compliance, his Lordship presented the famous Bir- 
mingham petitlnri, had he the same opinion respecting quiet, peaceful 
opposiHon to bad laws ? He had not. Let him reconcile these contra, 
dictions. ^ We cannot trust ourselves to speak at more length of his 
Lordship’s conduct ; and therefore abstain from further comment. 

Our task becomes tiresome. Were the enumeration of evils continued, 
till the whole list were exhausted, the present* number would he occiu 
pied solely by the Ministers and their follies. Here, then, the specilh; 
instances shalbc^ase. Let it, however, be remembered, in order that some 
general and distinct conception of the Ministerial merits may he attained, 
that they found this country irritated by a Government which manifested 
no real sympathy in the welfare or misery of the people ; and that they 
-nave done little beyond sometimes giving expression to liberal doctrines 
to show that they, in the same way, and to the same degree, are not hos * 
tile to papular interests ; that, on the other hand, they have done mucli 
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to continue suajificion, and heighten the irriution already entertained^ 
liOt it also be recollected, that they found 4he nation overwhelmed by 
ail enormous expenditure, and, that after two ye^ experience, they 
rather have increased tlidn diminished our burthens : that after repeated 
promises of aid, they have done nothing to enable the people t^ obtain 
instruction ; and that now they boldly declare that they mean to continue 
the odious, taxes on kpowledge : that hitherto, with only one' exception,^ 
they have made no attempts^to improve the administration of justice'; 
but have, on the contrary. Increased the* already overgrown salaries of 
certain judges, and thus rendered the evil Rill greaterthan before : that 
having come^to office when the commerce of the country laboured under 
unnecessary and mischievous checks,# they have permitted affairs to 
remain almost precisely as they found them : in short, with the single 
exception of the Re^esentation of the country, in the House of Com- 
mons, not one of all the *yreat and numerous abuses existing in the 
government of the country, has been in the slightest degree reformed : that 
in fact we are* as badly governed now as under the dominion of the 
Tory party. . 

This state of things cannot last. A reformed Parliament will miser- 
ably disappoint popular expectation, if, under its superintendence, any 
such doubtful course is permitted to be pursued by the Ministers of the 
crown. The present Ministers, if they act fhirly in the character of the* 
people's friends, may obtain so powerful a support in the coming House 
of Commons, as to he able to set at defiance the opposition of their old 
opponents. But, in order to obtain this support, they must at once 
thoroughly change their whole course of proceeding. They must begin, 
first, by unsparingly dismissing every Tory functionary ; must also, on 
all occasions, punish, with inflexible severity, every undue exercise of 
power ; and honestly aid in obtaining the great object of the people's 
desires, viz. o good governmeiR. The people will cheerfully take them 
for leaders, if they will heartfiy support blie character. Nothing was 
eve^ more false thap the assertion, that the people desire vulgar dema- 
gogues as their champiojis. Everywhere a contrary spirit has been shown. 
The office of a representative, fur example, is, by all the various bodies 
of electors, conferred on gentlemen. A man from the ranks of the 
people, or tlie burgeoisie, stands no cliance of success, when opposed to 
a person, supposed, by his station, to have received a finished education ; 
who is; in fact, of what is termed the upper classes. The heroes of 
parish vestries are nowhere deemed eipial to the task of legislation ; 
and, in spite of the brawling of this gentry fur universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot, certain we are, that tliese would not, ifi the slightest 
degree, favour their return. The people have been so long.acciistomcd 
to see men of high rank and station acting as rulers of the nation, that 
tlioy are not yet prepared to see any other in that character. We 
speak thus, in order that the Ministers and their party may nut mistake 
our present warning for a declaration of war* It is true, that, if the 
people do not find in them faithful stewards, and leaders in this their 
great struggle against tlie friends of bad government, they will seek for 
others in their own ranks ; but this search will not be made, if the Whigs 
are true to the popular side. 


• Of the flrnikniptcy act, we now say nothinfi;, because I-ord Broiisfbam*^ coiuliict 
ban been n^orvod for consideration at another period, if found, necessary. 
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'•,;«l.ECY;FOR TJHK KING OK THE GI1»SIES, CHAELES LEE, 
died in a tent near Lewet, August 1C, 1832, aje-d 74. He was buried in 
A7. A/m's Chtirchgardy in jireseuce of a thousand spectators. 

Hurrah ! — ^hurrah ! — ^pile up the mould : * 

‘ " The Suu will gild its sod : — • 

The Sun, — ^for threescore jrea^ and ten 
The Gipsy's idol God ! — \ 

*'0*er field aiAi fen, — by waste and wild, 

He watch'd its glories rise. 

To worship at th^t gorgeous shrine 
The spirit of the skies. 

No brick-built dwelling caged him in 
No lordly roof of stone;— • 

, High oVr his couch the vault of Heaven 
III star-bright splendour shone ! 

The nistliiig leaves still murmur'll there ; 

The rambling woodbine flower 
its twilight breath, exhal'd to cheef 
The outcast's desert bower ! • 

To him the forest's pathless depths 
Their m^siest caves reveal'd ; 

To him, fair Nature's lk(^ bequeath'd 
Her fruits of floo4^nMsld,$-^ 

The flower,— the root,.^the bc|8t,— ^the bird,— 

All living things, design'd 
To feed the craving, or delight 
The gaze of human kind I 

The pencill'd wood-flower, fair and frail,— 

Tlie squintTs cunning nest,— 

The granite thi'one,^'ith lichens mid, 

In broidered vesture dresC;— 

Sweet violcfg bedded in thair leaves, 

The first soft pledge of Spring 
Such were the gifts by Heaven'^ own*hand 
Shed on the Gipsy King!— • 

The snow-drop glistening in the wooil, * 

The ernwsfoot on the lea, 

Their gold and silver coin pour'd forth 
To stora his treasury' ; 

The spring}' moss, by fairies spread,] 

His velvet footcloth made; 

His canopy shot up amid 
The lime-tree's emerald shade. 

Buck, — ^pheasant,— hare, — ^some lordly park 
Still yielded to his feast ; 

And firing for his winter warmth, 

And forage for his beast. 

Happier than herald-blazon'd Kings, 

The monarch of tho moor; 

ife levied taxes from the rich,- 
They wring them from the poor ! 

With glow-worm lamp, and incense cull'd 
Fresh from the bcanfield's breath; 

And matin lark,— and vesper thrush. 

And honcy-hoarded heath 
A throne beneath the forcst-boughs, 

Faiin'd by the wild bird's wing ; 

Of all the potentates on earth, 

Hail to the Gipsy Kino* 
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The bella of Touloilse wcrre chiming for primes.* The spires/ 
ples^ and turrets fluttered with pennons and banners^ and clustered., with 
caps and bonnet like swarming bees. The main street was lined by 
burgher guards and crowded with citizens, strangers, troubadours, and’ 
minstrels, above w^ose motley shew the windows and gaHdriea were- 
hung with cindon t and a^ras, and filled with scarlet gowns, furred ta,- 
bards, and all the riches, splendour, '^nfl beauty of '' Bel Languedoj^** 
A deep stillness reigned in the crowd, and all eyes were turned towards 
the east gate, where a triumphal arWi crowned with laurel, palm, andr' 
the white cross of Toulouse stood as high as the bartizan of the city 
port. • 

Santa Madre ! wlmt^our de fete is this?" 6ai<| an old pilgrim, as fie 
pushed through the men at arms at the barrier. 

In the ryime of St. Jacques de Toulouse where did you come from 
replied one of the sergeants, J ’glancing at his cockle-shell. 

“ That is no pojjit of your charge," replied the stranger ; “ but I 
would know what saint you arc going to celebrate." 

Truly we call him not saint as yet," replied the sergeant ; " though 
I doubt not he is as good as St. Dennis, ot St. George, or any other St. 
Chevalier in the calendar; but in respect of the canonization, he is yet 
only Raymond de Toulouse — * La Fieur de Chevakrie*~* § la lame de 
France,* our young prince that shall return to-day, with the glory of 
heaven and earth, from the holy croisade." 

The pilgrim crossed liim.self, and w’hile he was yet speaking with the 
guard, tlic sound of cymbals, kettle-drums, and a corps d'harmonio" 
came faintly through the still sunslyne. 

** On tdenb'!** exclaimed tlntsorgeant ; and the hillmen, eagerly clearing 
the pas>age, closed up their array, and stood silent under their arms. 

The music advanced slowly, till the dpej» knell of an eastern march 
could he distinguished, and the tliick heavy trample of horses upon the 
road ; ever)' eye fixetf upon the gale, as the music approached, till sud- 
denly the clattering hoofs and rolling drums echoed in the deep arch, 
and the dark mailed Iiorsemen and forest of lances came through into 
the sunshine. Tlie long black line of men-at-arms poured slowly down 
the street, till the bright tabards of the heralds appeared at the gate, 
followed by the great banner of Toulouse, and all the peers and pala- 
dins of the array. 

In the midst of his knights, mounted upon a blanche Arab, and glis- 
tening ill the white hattle-hahit of tlio cross, the Earl rode hbfore hia 
banner, surrounded by his ofRi'crs, and followed by all the chivalry of 
Languedoc and Provence. Ills pale noble counteiianco was clear and 
serene as the sun that shone upon him, and his long black hair fell like 
waves of raven silk from the jew'eflied helmet and glittering lambroquin, 
which shook like a glory about fiis armed head. A rending shout, 
'' Five! Vive! vive le Paladin del croix!** § went up like thunder from 


• Noon mass, f Fine white linen. 

A soldier between the rank of an esquire and man.at.arms, who generally work- 

ed the engines. 

§ Till the fourteenth renfurj', the French languagt^, particularly in the south, had 

gn‘Bt remains of the. old Provencal and Romanish, once common to all the south of 
TOI.. H, B 
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the crowd ; and the w'aving of bonnets^ scarfs^ and glaives^ fluttered and 
flashed, and glistened down the street before the banner^ like the tossing 
and glimmering of flowers before the breeze. 

' By the side of the Karl, rode his sworn brother in arms — the beautu 
ful and gallant Auguste de Valence, son to King llemi of Provence- 
called ** La Fleur de France^** " Le Bel du A/bne/<?,” *,and the second 
knight of all the Christian chivalry ; but the eyes of the people past over 
him ns he rode beside the young prince, who, in the opinion of the trou- 
badours, came nearer the beau-iddal of chivalry,— Sir Galahad du San» 
graalj* than any other knight•^vho had ever lived. All the way as he 
came, garlands, and cr*owiis, and showering flowers rained upon his helmet 
^nd housings ; and the people wept| and knelt and blessed hiib, and held 
up their children to see his face, and cry Vive la Gloire de France /” 
The young prince came white as his surcoat, and ibowed his glorious 
head to the pall on liis horse’s mane. Soli DA) gloria said he, “ Soli 
Deo Gloria! et non J^obia Domini !” 


It was long before tlie court passed down the crowded street, but at 
length the Earl entered the Grande Place, and as ho passed under a 
large house near the cross, looked suddenly up to the galleries. ’Phat 
house alone in the square was silent and deserted, the silk .curtains w'ere 
.drawn close in the windows, and the heavy galleries empty and desolate. 
The prince turned suddenly iCnd spoke to the grand almoner, and the 
colour came into the face of the old man, but what he answered could 


not be lieard in the crowd. 


In a few moments they reached the gate of the episcopal palace, and 
the long glittering lambro([uins And tall lances poured through into the 
court till the gate closed, and the black column of men at arms flled past 
towards the castle. But the crowd still remained before the palace, and 
in a short time a sumptuous cavalcade of the city procession came 
through to the gate, and tlie stately conij^anies of peers, knights, and 
ladies, began to arrive for th^ banquet prepared to give welcome to their 


prince.- * 

All the noon and till the sun grew low, ^hc clangour of the wild 
eastern music came from the portals, and tlie gatbs, stairs, and galleries 
were crowded with valets, pages, pursuivants, and ineiuat-arms ; but as 
the evening came and the twilight began to fall, the quiet of closing day 
succeeded to the hurry of the noon, and only a bright page, or an over- 
wassailled trooper was seen here and there flitting through the dim courts, 
or elbowing the narrow street, as if it waj too narrow for a victorious 
crusader, who had ridden upon the plains of Zebulon and Nnphthali. 

It was near dark ; the Chateau was di|h and still, and the quiet of 
feudal solitude had succeeded to the hur^ and glitter of the baronial 
pageant and military parade. At times a sidden roar of songs and voices 
came from the ward rooms, but only one still watch -light shone upon the 
moat, and already the jiages were taking their respective turnpikes, t 


Europe ; henci*, even in writinfi', it retained many constructions since localized to 
Italy and Spain, and thus, for “de Ja” “d la,” &c. w'as used “ del” “ al ;” “ Rey” 
for “ Roi,” “ Espee” for “ Ep^e,” “ del Rey and al Rcy” for “ du Roy and au 
Roi,'* &c. hence the surname which yet rrniaiiis in France, Delcrohv/* 

• Du monde was a suptirlative epithet frequently bestowed upon the extraordinary 
degree of any quality, gootl or bad. Thus, there was “ The perilous Knight of the 
Worldy* “ The beautiful Lodge of the World” fift. &c. &c. 

•f* Old name for a winding stair. 
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and the seneschal was putting his furiwd gown within his closet ; for 
as yet the great had not fallen fhto those esctravagant /ate hours which 
made them invisible to their poor suitors at eiffht o*clock before noon* 

In the midst of this*quiet^ a tall figure wrapped in a dark mantle came 
out from the west postern^ and turned hastily towards the Grande Place. 
The full moon was rising over the dim houses as he entered the square ; 
and as he looked pp to her bright face^ it discovered the pale noble 
countenance of Raymond de Toulouse. passed hastily to the house, 
which he had noticed at ^is entry, and stopping at a small port under 
the garden turret, unclosed the door anf passe'd into a little wilderness 
of cypresses and olives. lie walked forward through the dim alleys, like 
one well acquainted with their wincMngs, till he came to a vast plane 
tree, which overshadowed a little green seat beside the Garonne. 

A white female ^figure sat upon the turf, her long black hair loose 
upon her neck, and her * ilk gown glistening on the ginss. like a con- 
tinuation of the moonlight which glimmered on the watef;'nnd to which 
she gazed wUh such fixedness that the knight was at her side before she 
heard his step. 

Blanche RoseJ** said he, in a still gentle voice ; she started and 
drew a long quivering breath, but as she looked in his face, she sprtix^g 
from the ground, — Jlfy own very dear prinee and brother!*' she ex- 
claimed, and fell upon his bosom, and w'ept without a word. 

The prince lield her in his arms and bent over her till her emotion 
subsided into the low tremulous s<»bs of an infant's tears. • Several times 
the Earl strove to speak ; but his voice failed at that sad trembling 
breath that fluttered upon his bosom. 

Dear Blanche," said he at last, what is this ?— -they would not tell 
me — but yon will tell me." 

The lady started and shuddered, apd her fiice sunk closer on his mantle. 

The tears came to the ejies of the young knight— My own dear 
Orpheline Ladye — the child «f my fosteivmothet — you do not fear to 
speak to me! — to your brother? look up on the face that used to 
rest on the same bosom — ^^lecp in the same cradle— and this the hand — 
that was once the littfe helpless hand that clung to the same breast with 
yours — Now to lliM he the glory ! The battle arm that holds the thun- 
der and the lightning against all that should do ill to my dear sister." 

Blanche burst afiesh into sobs, and would have sunk out of his arms 
but for his strong hand ; but he supported her in silence, till at last her 
tears ceased, and she leaned still and breathless, and deathly heavy oa 
his arm. Raymond looked upon her bright lovely liead that lay motion- 
less upon his cloak, and smoothed the raven locks from her pale brow. 

Alas !*' said he gently, " where is your own white /lower that used to 
be 60 bright in these dark waves ?** 

La-Blanche-Rose" trembled like the leaves that quivered in the 
moonliglit— Fallen — gone — withered in the dust !** she murmured 
faintly. 

The Earl's hand shook, Uiit he did not speak, and for a long time they 
stood without a word. 

Blanche rose up from his arm, and swept back the hair from her pale 


* Latimer, in one of his sermons, complains that the dissipation and |.*itelionri of 
the courtiers, had advanced to such an excess, that they were unable to p:'ive audience 
perhaps, before eight o'clock in the morning. 

n !! 
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death-face.' ** Raymond !'* said she, I will speak to you as a knight ■ 
daughter should speak to a Knight's son.— 1 was — ^your very dear true 
sister. I ow"— her voice choked and struggled— no more your sister- 
no more my father's daughter — a poor — lost — fallen maiden ! I was the 
last of his race that was the father of kings. I shall be the hrst— the 
mother of one — who will never have a father!** She flunk down upon 
the seat and buried her face on the grass. ^ 

Raymond stood silent and hxed^ and held her hand — but it did not 
move again, and lay cold and still, and heavy as the dead clay. '' My 
dear sister!" said lie at last, *'^what, who has done you wrong?" 

Blanche did not speak nor lift her face, but drew away her hand, and 
immediately it returned with soniet^iing bright to the moonshine ; as Ray- 
mond stooped it flew' open, and he saw the glorious beautiful features of 
Auguste de Valence. ^ 

Ze Bel du Monde /" he exclaimed. 

Blanche did not move rmr answer, and his eyes rested fixed upon the 
miniature, as it lay (>pen in her passive hand. , 

What has he done I" said the Earl, in the dpep calm terrible voice 
with which he used to speak in battle. , 

Her voice spoke faintly from the ground j He has shed the rose from 
^my brow that shall never bloom again !" 

Raymond fell on the grouiW, his long hair spread in the dust, and his 
bright noble terrible battle-front bowed like a child. The white fingers 
of the maiden closed convulsively upon the gold, and the bright robe 
trembled on her slender form, like the lights upon the stream. 

Raymond rose up ; his lips were white as death, but his eyes calm and 
steady ; and he stooped and took her passive hand and kissed her cold 
lips. Ladye ! my very dear love and sister I" said he, it is gone ! 
it is passed away ! — ^to-morrow your white flower shall bloom on your 
brow, ch itr and stainless as ever it shone in the sun !" 

Blanche started and* glanced wildly up ; but the sudden light of her eyes 
fell, and she clasped her hands on her face, He is married to another !" 
said she. • * 

Raymond grasped her hands. " Look up !" said ^he ; look on the 
fair moon ; she is rising as you and I have seen her rise when w'e were 
happy, careles.s infants on this bank. When she rises again, you shall 
look upon her, clear, and bright, and spotless as her face that smiles 
upon you f" 

Blanche lookisd long, and fixed, and calm upon him, and dropped her 
eyes, and shook her head. « The grave — the fire that washes out all 
spot — the mercy of God shall take away my stain, but never man on 
earth !'^ 

The Earl turned away and held her hand, and the tears run down his 
face. At last he loosed his surcoat, and undid the white cross from his 
neck. I took it at the holy shrine," said he, at His foot where ail 
sins shall be forgiven ; it has brought me through battle, and tempest, 
and the black death,* — by His mij^ht it shall bring you through peril 
worse than death. F ake it ; pray for me i and when we meet again you 
shall be the bright, beautiful, glorious lady of the world that ever vou 
were in life I" 


• The Plague in genoral, in particular a dreadful pestilence which desolated the 

north of Euro'je in the 13th century, 
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lie tied the cord on her neckj and laid ^e pearl in her hand, and lon^ 
spoke and strove to console her, but she could not be comforted, and 
sat still and silent upon the grass ; her hands dropped in the cold dew, 
and her eyes fixed blank and dim upon the moonlight that floated in the 
water. 

Raymond stood and gazed upon her till his 'face grew white as hers; 
but suddenly the light came to his eyes, he laid his hand upon the cross 
of his sword — By His might and His hope, I hold the spell of your 

fate !” said he ; " to-mori^w it shall be broken !" 

o « * ^ * * 

The grey dawn was breaking in the forest of Maris, and the dim cold 
light began to glisten upon the pale ^flowers and the dewy leaves of the. 
wood- sorrel and cnlt's.foot which clustered about the feet of the old 
oaks. No sound cflme through the still thickets hut the chime from the 
distant convent, and the figlit trip of the buck pricking among the leaves ; 
even at that quiet hour he started at the mass.hell, suddenly stopped 
his croppiiigilips from the grass, and bent his ear, and held up his nose 
in the wind ; but he returned to his browsing, and wavered through the 
wood, till he came t« the brink of a small deep glade ; he stopped sud- 
denly, and pricked his ear, and glanced his bright eye into the hollow, 
and for a moment stood and felt the wind, hut in the next his white* 
single went over the long fern like a flash^f light, and he vanished into 
the deep thicket. For an instant his sliort hound eame fr<»m the moss, 
hut nothing stirred nor appeared whore he had looked, and the light 
began to brighten and the birds t(» sing, but all was still and solitary. 

The red rose of the morning began to appear through the trees, and 
the white mist went slowly up from the glade, and under an oak leaned 
a tall dark man, liis arms folded, his back to the tree, and his brown 
cap and deep mantle, scarce distiiifruishable from the knotted and fan- 
tastic shapes of the old truiilbs that stood about him. 

As he leaned and gazed upon the ptath, a qui'ek step rustled on the 
leaves, and suddenly tlie light noble figure of .\uguste de Valence came 
out upon the glade. Vor A moment he stopped and glanced round. The 
man rose from the^ tree, and dropped his cloak, and came to the green — 
Rfhjmond de Toxtlouse. 

Auguste cast his mantle, and put ofl his glove, and they drew their 
swords and confronted each other without a word. For a moment they 
stood upon their guard, point ti» point, eye to eye, foot to foot, and 
neither gave hit nor foin ; hut in the next Auguste made a feint and 
plunge that might have foiled the best hand in France, but the blade 
glanced like a reed from the sword of llaymond, and for«everal momenta 
the glade echoed to the quick clash ami tlie heavy fearful tram|>4e of the 
mortal assault. But it might have seemed only a skilful passage of 
arms,'* neither being able to foil the hand of his opponent, till Auguste 
made the foin that he was never known to fail, and the sword went 
through the kirtle of his antagonist, close beneath his arm. The point 
glittered at his back, and the blood *gushed down his green hose, but he 
did not fall nor stagger, nor drop his hand, and they closed, and clashed, 
and showered blows, till the blood run from every limb, and breathless 
and exhausted they dropped their points, and stood apart to breathe. 
For an instant they wiped their brows and drew their breath, and undid 
their* kirtles to the wind ; and Auguste sat down upon a mole-hill, and 
the Earl leaned to a tree, and each glanced at times to the either, till 
suddenly they started to the gi'eenj end renewed the battle with the 
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Kimc mortal determination. ^The sun was rising as they struck the first 
strokes ; and whether it shone in the eyes of Auguste^ or that the Earl 
had the better^ he made a sudden feint, and in the next moment the 
hilt of his sword was against the breast of his aiftagonist, and the blade 
a red half ell beyond his back. 

De Valence sprung like a stricken hart, and fell upo^ the turf with- 
out a word ; the blood gushed out from his mouth and breast, and in a 
moment his eyes began to change, and his lips became blue and cohl, 
Uaymond threw himself upon liis knees by his side, and clasped his 
hand, and raised his head, smd strove to stanch the blood, and gazed 
wildly upon his closing eyes — God give mercy and grace !" he cried, 
that I should do this !’* % * . 

Auguste opened, liis eyes and grasped his hand — " True and noble 
friend,** said he, you were ever kind and faithful *to me in our lives, 
and this that you have now done is the best «fnd truest deed of all. — I 
thank God — I bless* you — pray for me — forgive me — but O s/ie never 

can !** {iiid he turned his face to the eartli. , 

The Earrs tears dropped fast upon his cold brow', and he held his 
hand without speaking, as his breath came in shprt painful sobs, and 
the cold dei'tli-dew' rose upon his forehead ; he gave a sudden shiver, 
and his hand caught upon the hand of his friend — Say a prayer,** said 
he ; bid God sain ; and leWter pray for. me wlien 1 am gone !** 

Raymond cast up a sudden look — Floly saints ! — and no pidest !— 
none to say him shrift !’* 

The dying knight pressed his hand — Hold up your cross,'* said he. 
and let me look upon it till I pass away. If I had but a cup of water !** 
Raymond glanced eagerly round the glade ; a little blue streamlet fell 
through the grass upon a ludlow' of the mossy rock, and hastening to 
the spot, he filled his bonnet at the well, and hurried back to the dying 
man. 'flie eyes of Auguste had cl(»Wl, b^t when the w'atcr came to his 
lips he opened them and looked up ; a faint light came to his cheek ; 
and he raised himself on tlie arm of his once brotlier. 

I w'ill confess my slirift to ^o/f, my true lo'i'tljer,** said lie, and 
you shall tell the priest, and pray for me, and tlibre will be mercy.** 

The Earl bathed his face, and held him in liis arms, and lifted 4lie 
cross before him ; and the knight clasped his dying hands on his, ami 
confessed to him, as if he had been a monk' in holy quire. His strength 
ebbed away with his last words, and he sunk heavy and breathless upon 
the breast of Raymond. The knight dipped his hand in the water, and 
signed his brow, and put the cross in his cold fingers — God be merci- 
ful to you and Jgorgive you,** said he, and speak to you that w’ord that 
I dare pot speak, and that none is here to speak in his name !'* 

The hand of the dying knight closed iqion the rood ; his eyes fell, ami 
one sharp shiver, and he stretched out, cold and still, and gone for ever. 

The Earl gazed on his void face, and held his hand till it grew stiff 
and cold, and the eyes slowly unclosed and fixed in the death-glare. 
Raymond shuddered, and clasped kis hands, and laid his head upon the 
turf, and tlie cross upon his breast, and spread his mantle over him, and 
knelt, and wept, and prayed beside him. At last he rose, and dried his 
sword on his sleeve, and put his bonnet on his head, and set his horn to 
Jbia lips, and blew the mort* In a few moments a little page came 


• The (loaih-niole, or the blast that WM.i blnw'ii at the death of a stag. 
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lightly through the trees with his white Arab ; and, as he led up the 
horse, looked upon the cloak, and trembled and turned pale. 

Sit beside him,*' said the Earl, and watch that no beast nor bird 
come to do him wrong ; and I will ride to the town, and he shall be bu. 
ried as men should bury a king's son.*' * 

» • * * ' * * 

The sun was set# and the twilight was almost gone; all Toulouse was 
in motion ; the great bell of the cathedral tolled its heavy knell over the 
town ; and the streets M^ere crowded with a tide of people hurrying to- 
wards the main rue. AH the way from Tte Chateau to the great church 
was kept by men-at-arms, and a constant wavering stir w'ent among the 
tall lances, and an eager murmur of voices, interrupted only by tho^ 
fearful toll of the hell that struck its dcatJi-knell at slow intervals. 

Gramercy ! v?hat ii^ this, that the great bell tolls ! exclaimed an 
old peasant to his merchant as he pushed througl^ the crowd ; I never 
heard that knell but for the death of our Karl." 

** Then shall you well hear it to-day," rei>lied the citizen ; for 
though he is not, as you sh<*ill say, dead in his body, he is dead in his 
glory and knight*s*faine." 

Saint Mary ! of what speak you ?" said the granger. 

“ Know you La Rose Blanche ?** asked the merchant. 

** Peine do ma vie !" exclaimed the ol<f man, ** do I know the moon, 
and the bright star when she rises at vespers }** 

'riien shall you ric»t marvel that the Earl had the greatest love for 
her that ever knight had for a lady," said the burgher. 

Nay, truly," replie<l the peasant ; but I make great marvel to 
hear a bell toll, when all the oliimes in Toulouse should be ringing 
merry !** 

You shall not make tlie lark sjngat your holiday," replied the mer. 
chant, ** nor a nuiidcn’s lov^ come for your harping. This, that was the 
brightest that ever the snip looked on, fiiinded a fair crown and broad 
lordship no more tliyn you should value a cowslip fee in fairy-land ; and 
likely for that they jiad 'been foster-children t<»gether, she thought t»f 
Earl Raymond ligt as a maiden may €»f licr true brother, and would not 
be his lady though he had been king of France ; at the least she Jtaid si>. 
The (’ount was near out of his mind, as all men know ; but that M'hich 
men know riot—alas, that it should he to say — on the evening that he 
w'as to sail for the Holy Land, being alone w ith her to take his leave, 
fell such unkniglitly outrage as never prince did to a lady, unless it was 
Don Rodrique to count Palayo's daughter. I’he sweet gentle maiden 
never spoke charge nor w'ord against him, hut ever %i)ie was pale, and 
heavy, and broken of Iieart, and none knew why, till it could «o longer 
be hid, and her shame flew f^ist and far as ever went the renown of the 
Blanche Rose,” that had never peer of any earthly ladye. Fearful ! — 
fearful ! — she had to dree* wlien the priest came to curse her, and the 
bishop to make her speak, and the proud peei*s, lier kinsmen, spoko of 
burning her on a hill, like queen tiuiiiever ; yet she would never tell 
the name of her false knight till this hour. But now when the Earl 
oamo, he w’as all confounded in her peril ; and for his great repenting, 
he hath confessed and accused him to the bishop, and now would do all 
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the ameude that may be to the heart-broken maideo^ and make her true 
lady and countess of Toulouse. 

And what is this that shall be done to-night ?*' said the peasant. 

The Earl goes in his penance to the greaf Church/* replied the 
townsman ; and thereafter the Blanche Rose shall be your lady ; and 
let no man nor maiden* think her slight^ because thorsilk mitten was 
not puissant' as the mail glove.** , 

Truly I shall think her the truest and most dolorous lady that ever 
was named with lips/* said the old man^ an^ the devil spit in his face 
that shall ever say contrar !** ^ 

As he spoke, a faint chorus of voices came from the Chateau^ and a 
^reat light appeared beyond the blAck crowd of helmets and iances. It 
advanced slowly up the street, and at length the heavy tread of feet 
could be heard through the crowd, and a choir of nfbnks chanting the 
penitential psalms. I'lie solemn strain approacHed, and rose and fell at 
intervals, till suddenly tlie crowd gave hack, and the white monks and 
bright torches came slowly into tlie square. All the convents of Tou- 
louse followed in long procession, till a broad heavpn of light slume upon 
the press, and discovered the dark shadows of the bljick penitents, pre- 
ceded by their cross, and liglited by a thmismid torches. 

In the midst, bare-headed and bare-footiMl, divested of all his feudal 
ensigns, with a torch in his hiftid and a chain upon his neck, Karl Ray- 
mond walked, in the white gow n of penance ; but his face was w'hiter 
than the cindon, and his eyes bent on the ground before the gaze and 
murmur that passed before him. A thrill of grief, wonder, and admira- 
tion pfist through every heart which had so lately seen his crowned 
head, riding through that street, in all the light and glory of victory 
and the cross ; and at each pjiuse of the choir, a deep Jfnen /'* an- 
swered from the crowd. As the procession came to the high cross, the 
/;haiit ct.ised, the train stopped, anA the l^ralds lifted their liaiids and 
cried, Oifcz ! Oyoz ! • (hjez should itAe done to all knights y traitors 
to orphel hies and maidens*’ * 

A deep death-pause rested upon the crowd*, and no voice answered 
hack again; the hca\y tramp went on, the chant rose, up, and the pro- 
cession past on towards tlie cathedral. 

The long lines of monks vanished like shadows within the deep arch 
of the great portal, till the white gliding tigurcs re-appeared in the light 
of the still choir, and the cowls, and^owns, and glittering glaives poured 
through the dim aisles, till the clioir and nave was filled with the dark 
crowd. 'J'he church was hung with Mack, and lighted as for a soul- 
fjiass; and as tlie torches and the penitent advanced to the Jiltar, the 
•voices of«the unseen choir, and the still jieal of the organ, went up over 
his head., as if the saints and the seraphims mourned over him in heaven. 
Raymond wrapped liis face in his mantle, and knelt upon the stone, and 
bowred his head upon the footstool of the altar, till the priest raised him, 
and set him on the seige douloureux/' in the sight of all tlie people. 

The service of the penitents was fierformed, the monks extinguished 
their torches at the foot of the shrine, and the heralds advanced to the 
altar. Sir Raymond stood up and turned to the people, and the pursui- 


• Every hnight by Iiir oath was particularly sworn to succour ami defend all 

'maidens, orpheliiii’s and drsolatc ladieii;'* lienrr treason against any, in such cha- 
racter, W'as the highrst set of \1ll3iny and iitfuiiiy in a chi'v.ilier. 
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vantg took off his vrhite,gown^ and displayed his knightly habit andlisH 
of estate. There was a terrible pause, and not a breath passed in the 
chapel. The heralds advanced to the Earl, and broke his sword over 
his head, and hewed tlfe spurs from his heels, and rent the fur from his 
tabard ; and immediately his shield and crest were spurned from the 
church door ; tlM trumpets sounded on the steps, and the heralds cried, 
— Raymond de Tfulqp.se ! Raymond de Toulouse ! Raymond de Tou^ 
louse! traitor to God and his lady^ and mansworn of his knighthood; 
traitor knight^ so is thy name cast out from true knights, and so I cast 
thy shame in thy teeth, and defy thee in tfte name of God, the defender of 
the orpheline and desolate !** 

The people stood cold and still, anff hushed as death ; and the blood « 
went out of the Earl’s lips, till they were white as his kirtle. The 
heralds sut down, Itut Raymond stood still and vacant, his arms hanging 
to his side, and his eyes ifxed upon the air. 

The bishdp rose out of his chair and took the book in his hand ; for a 
moment he stood and looked upon the knight. * ■ ■ 

'Mn the garden of (jod, one little white rose grew amidst the flowers, 
very fair, and pure,, and briglit, the sweetest among the blossoms; the 
sun loved to shine upon it by day, and the moon by night ; and the dew 
and the rain watered it in the heat, and the breeze kissed it in the morn- 
ing, and said, God bless thee, and HE di(f bless it, till it was the fair- 
est of the earth — and the trees bent over to keep it from the wind, and 
the birds sung to it at noon, and the angels of God looked down upon 
it, and blessed his name that had made it lovely. 

God gave thee the flower, and the forest to keep and watch, and 
defend from all wrong ; and he gave thee the oak, and the palm, the 
fair fields, and the still, green wood, and all that walked therein — and if 
this had not been enough he would have given thee more. 

Thou spared to come t% the cedar, and the oak, and plucked the 
little flower that was lonely^ and put it in thy bosom when it was 
sweet, and when it faded, cast it on the ground to die, and went thy 
way !” • 

Raymond fell op his face before the altar ; and the people wept and 
sobbed, and sunk on their knees, as if their hearts fell with his who 
bowed before them. The bisliop laid his hand upon the book — 

Wlien the wicked man tunieth aw'ay from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doth that whiclPls lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive ! Look up, my son ; ' iiod is merciful and great to forgive us 
our olfeiiccs !’— He will see thy repentance and say, ' Thou shall not 
die V ” • 

The Earl rose upon his knee, and the bishop laid his hand»upon his 
head, and spoke the words of absolution, and laid the cross on his brow, 
and bid liiin rise. Raymond stocul up and the prelate kissed him on the 
cheek, and belted him w'ith a new sword ; and the heralds braced clean 
spurs upon his heels, and put a crest of a new device upon his head, and 
cried, God make thee a new and valiant knight, and keep these arms to 
his service, to aid the widow, orpheline, and every one distressed and 
desolate, and maintain the right tigainst all men who may live and die !** 
Immediately the trumpets sounded, and the pursuivants proclaimed him, 
lord, earl, and knight; the furred mantle of state was cast over his 
shoulders, and he came out among his people Raymond de Toulouse. 

« « « » « 

That night before the moon went down. Rose knew how she was 
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cleared — ^but long she lay and wept upon lits feet and would not be 
comforted ; and when at last 'her strength and mind returned, it was in 
the strength of her despair, to Ay to the bishop, and declare the truth ; 
the hand of Raymond held her like an infant on< the grass, but she had 
no hearing for his words, and would but wring her hands, and cry to be 
released to do him justice, till she sunk exhausted up< 2 n the turf. He 
watched by her through the night, and in the morning, when her spirits 
ebbed away and the strength of her delirium was past, she was subdued 
by his tears, and swore upon his hand. The light came into his face 
and he kissed her and rose up « You never broke your word," said he ; 
now I will leave you !** 

On St. Bride's-day at noon, the Earl surrounded by all the chivalry and 
beauty of Languedoc, stood at the high altar, whcae he had done his 
penance. Blanche Rose bent before the pi*iest in the white bridal 
amice, her pale brow* glistening with pearls and gems, and the white 
flower shining like a star in the long glossy tresses that fell upon her 
neck for the last time.* The Earl put the ring upon her finger, the 
priest set the coronet upon her brow, and the heValds cried her, Coun. 
tess of Toulouse, at the high cross, amidst the shout*s of the people, and 
the waving of ten thousand caps. 

All the city was in a transjiort, for the constancy of the bright lady 
of the world,” and the self-justice of her supposed traitor knight. 
" Certainly,” said the vicar of St. John, I think him greater for 
this repenting, thsin if he had never had tache or spot, not to speak of the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness ; he had then been hut a puisnie saint, 
now he is lith and blood like to you and me, but so as you and 1 
shall never be — the greatest mortal man that ever quelled sinful fiesh.” 

A week of pomp and pageant, and all that the olden time held gay 
and splendid, past through Toulousi like a night's mas(|uc, and again 
all returned to the quiet sunshine, and still business of a simple sum- 
mer’s day. 

The Countess lived in deep seclusion, partly for* that the face of man 
was become terrible to her, partly for her feeble state, which might not 
suffer ceremony and fatigue. The leaves were falliitg, the birds had 
ceased to sing, and the sun looked sad and still upon the yellow fields, 
when the unconscious cause of her sorrow, w-as jircstmted to the barons 
of Languedoc in the great hall of jfoulouse ; 1 do not wTong them," 

said Raymond, to its heart-broken mother, as she wept at his feet, — 
bly blood runs in the veins of none living ; there is none to claim the 
right — you shall make him worthy to hold the sword and the coronet <»f 
a brave peojilc, and God and their service sliall give him right, hotter 
than a name.” 

*’*'»** » * * * **» 

It was the vigil of the cross ; the night was dark and still upon Tou- 
louse. The quiet streets were silent and empty, and all lights had gone 
out, except here and there a red solidary caqdlc shed its long still pen- 


• As late as tlie 17th century hair vi^as only worn by unmarried ladies, and 

it was chwely confined under tlie coif or crestine as s<»oii as they became matrons. 
It was remarked us an impudent assumption, that the beautiful, but scandalous 
Countess of Essex (in the reign of James VI.) wore loose hair after her iiifainous 
repudiation of her liusband, and intrigue with the Earl of Rochester. 
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cello upon the waters of the Garonne. The black pile of the vast 
Chateau rose like a giant over the dim tow^^ and within the wide courts 
were silent and deserted^ and all dark and quiet except the stamp of a 
horse that waited beside the postern^ and one still solitary watch-light 
that shone in an upper turret. About that light was gathered all the 
interest of Toulquse^ and perhaps an eye> born upon the gifted nighty* 
might have seen the dim spirits leaning together over the turret^ speaks 
ing the destinies of liim^ the last of his race^ who should inhabit those 
towers^ and who now stood within that*dim still room. 

It was a small dark turret chambeiy hung with coarse arras, and 
meanly garnished with such furniture as might become the use of a sim- 
ple esquire; or frugal steward, — a low pallet, half concealed by a curtain 
of blue scy, filled a small recess beyond the hearth, and at its head" 
stood a long white arand and a walking sword in a scabbard of green vel- 
vet. A black carved arivioire and oak chest occupied the opposite cor- 
ners, and the* remaining space was no more than sufficient fpr a tall high- 
backed chair of black leather, and a wide olive wood table, on which a 
number of papers, an almoniere, an aiinlace, and a heap of loose gold 
lay by a wax taper that burned under the rood suspended against the 
wall. 

Earl Raymond stood before the light in liis travelling cloak, and his 
grey seneschal sat in the chair, his embossed hands rested upon his 
knees, and his white bald brow lifted to the face of his master. 

You know her not,” said the Earl ; ‘^/, who was nursed on the same 
breast, rocked by the same haTid, have grown with her like tlie twin 
bud upon the stalk — I know her — and God knows her, the bright noble 
ladye of the world ; — 1 loved Jier, I will not say how 1 loved her ; she 
was very lovely to me— hut I was only as a brother to her, how 
could I be more, and tlie glorious beautiful flower of all chivalry sworn 


to her service. 


Alas that he 
been a brother to him, as sfi 


had Heeii true as I 


was, and I would have 
since 


tie nac 

sh^ was a sister to me I and since 1 am the 
last of my race, they should have had fair Toulouse and my broad Earl- 
dom ; and I would hhve been the soldier of tlie cross, and prayed that 
they might have beeir hapjiy.” 

God be praised, that has given you to be happy with her yourself,” 
said the seneschal. 

Raymond looked upon him as the spirits may look on man that cannot 
read the secret thoughts of the world above. 

To night,” said he, ** I go to the' i/o/y Land,'' 

Bleaxed Saints J and leave your lady exclaimed the seneschal. 

The Eurrs check became white as his tabard, but his voice did not 
I’hange ; Re you very true and gentle to her, as you have ^ver been 
to me,” said he : “ and serve her as if you were born in her father's 
house, as you w^ere born in mine ; and she sliall still be your lady, and 
her lonely orphelino shall be your Earl, when I shall come no more.” 
Alas ! alas ! what is this said the old man. 

The Earl stood a momeii| upon diis sword ; You have been young 
that now are old,” said he, y<Mi*shall know that a maiden s love is 
like the sunshine and the sweet moon-light ; it must shine in its own 


* It an ancient superstition that persons bom on Christmas-eve wero ondiitvl 
with vision sensible of all spirits and suptaiminral objects. To this cause were n'ferred 

the dark looks of Philip 11. of Spain, whose iniud was believed to be iuipn'sst'd by 
awful appearances to which he wae subject. 
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summer, and its own still hour^ and cannot come through tiie cloud when 
you shall call it. 1 will never be the cloud to her faee> nor a chain up- 
on the hearty which 1 bound to me for its redeeming ; but she shall be 
bright and free to shine'like the sun upon the flbwer^ — and God send a 
flower to blossom in her lights and be sweet aud bright and grateful to 
her as the rose to the mornings when 1 am — where the sun shall never 
shine again." , 

And you will not come back !" said the old man. 

Raymond laid his hand upon the cross— “ Never!** 

The old man fell on his kn^^ and bent his white head upon his mas- 
ter's hand^ and wept like a child. 

For a long time the count held hll^ trembling hand, and turned away his 
face, at last, " Aymer !’* said be, God reward your true and faithful ser- 
vice to me ; I have done with this world ; 1 was a solitary tree, without a 
parent, a brother, a sister, to fill my heart — the fast of my race. She was a 
very briglit ilower to*me, the rose to my bower, the suii to my glory, the 

lamp to my holy shrine ; I am going to die before the cross as your 

father and mine ; and we shall meet together with them before Mia 
glorious throne." , 

The old man's sobs redoubled, and for a long while he knelt and wept, 
and the Earl said no more. At length his sobs subsided, the stamp of 
the horse came from the gates the Earl lifted him in silence ; for some 
moments he wrote upon the papers, and set liis seal ; and the old man 
told the gold and put it in his purse. The knight took off lus hat, and 
kissed bis furrowed cheek, and laid his hand u])on his head, and for one 
moment grasped his hands, and looked upon the cross and turned sud- 
denly to the door. The old man tottered after w ith the light ; but Ray- 
mond put him back with his averted hand, and threw the cloak about 
him, and hurried down the stair. The groom started up in his seat and 
threw the bridle on the Arab, and Raymon^l leaped into the saddle ; the 
boy touched his bonnet and s^id some w*qrd, but the Earl gave no an- 
swer, and spurring through the gate, took the street towards the east 
port. 

* -N- « * C * 

There is a blank in the chronicle of Toulouse ; who could tell how 
Earl Raymond turned his back upon his people — the tower w'here he 
was born, the roof where he was nursed, the field where he had plucked 
the flower, and chased the linnet, the garden where the rose of his love 
had blown — that rose that was blighted, and faded, and never should 
bloom again — to him ! 

The monk did not write of it in his book, nor the troubadour sing of 
it in his^song ; they said only, Raymond de Toulouse shaped the cross 

on his sleeve and went to Holy Land,*' 

* « « « « 

It was the third evening after the Earl and his company arrived at 
Acre. The men at arms were busily disembarking their horses to go 
forward for Jerusalem, and the knight satfupon a stone by the beach, 
looking upon the bright w'ater and the sun that was going down, red 
and still, and far away on France. 

While he yet gazed, a slender boy, in the dress of a page, came down 
the sand ; he stopped and hesitated, and Ipoked towards the knight as 
ha approached, but at last he came to his side. 8ir Raymond did not 
look up, and the boy stood and held his bonnet and twisted the feather, 
and tha colour went and came in his face, ** Sir Earl !** said he, at last 
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Raymond started M ^ had atruck him on the cheeky and at the 
sight of his face le^d fi|M>m the stone and turned as white as day. It 
was a moment before his look came back. 

** What would you, Yair childe ?** said he gently. The tears came 
into the eyes of the timid boy. Sir !'* said he, I am an orphan child. 
My Lord, that was very kind to me, is dead ; I would serve you if it 
please you.” ^ 

The Earl's breast rose, and he turned away, and looked upon the 
sea : — at last from what country — what is 'your name ?” said he. 

" Albert de la feuille morte/* replied tWfe boy, — my father was of 
Provence,” and his breath fluttered as if the memory of his father and 
his land rose in his heart. * 

And have you no friends ?” said Sir Raymond. 

I had — one,” f^plied the child. 

And where is he Asked the knight. 

The boy turned away, and sat down upon the J^rass, and leaned his 
head upon a .stone. 

The Earl took his d^rk hand, and the tears came to his eyes as he 
looked upon the slander fingers ; Alas !” said he, this was never 
meant to burnish a helm, and hold a black stirrup !” 

I will be very proud to hold the stirrup of a Knight of Jesv 
Chris said the child. • 

The Earl stood still for a moment, and held his hand with a grasp 
from which a mailed wrist might have shrunk, but the boy did not shrink 
nor tremble. 

Ood save you, gentle child !” — said the Earl at last — ** if you will 
be pleased to serve mo, 1 will be — not a master — but a brother to you 
while I am in this world ; and when 1 am g«>ne — God will be a Father," 
The page fell upon his knee, and kissed his hand, and the tears trickled 
fast to the stone which was%w'et as the dew w'here his cheek had lain. 
The Earl did not speak, but niised him gfyitly, and turned towards the 
town. As they went, he spoke him softly, and glanced to his dark 
beautiful features and faded habit ; he looked yet scarce sixteen years, 
and wore the simide hose and green kirtle, such as usually the dress of 
pages in the south of France; but except for this, and his accent, his 
complexion was so dark, and his short curling hair so raven black, none 
had believed that ho had ever known another country than (ireece or 
Syria. — The Earl discoursed him as they went, and wondered at his 
** genii lens f” and learning ; and when lie came to his inn, bestowed him 
in the especial charge of his old minstrel. 

Here is a flower that I did not think to find in this desart world," 
said he ; '' I pray you he very gentle to him." • 

The old man was himself a Proven<^a], and he laid his pillow in the 
alcove, and set his meat as if he had been his ow'ii son, and took his 
harp and played to him till he w’ept himself asleep like a stilled infant. 
“ Certainly," said he, when the Earl asked about him the next day, 
never such agentle child served ambng stern war men !"— And in a little 
time, Le page noir was the mignon of all the court." Unless at hia 
service, however, he was always sad and alone, and never spoke of his 
native land and former days ; and if the rude men urged him, he turned 


* There was an ttrder of this title, but at an earlier period it was applied ^nerally 

to Christian knights, and in particular to the Knights of the Croisade. 
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Hw&y, and the ^edrs came to hie eyes, and he would go <tD the'oiilhd^^v' 
the rampart^ though the sun was never so hot, or the wind 
wild. • / 

At length, upon the morrow of St. Turiel, the Bari and all the Kidgftts'. 
in Acre set out for Jerusalem, on sudden npws that th^ great assault^^ 
should be given in six days. Through all that long and. terrible march ^ 
Albert rode beside the stirrup of Sir Raymond, apd when the Syrian' 
sun burned at noon, and the dead wind*’ blew at night, he never 
eat till he had eaten, nor drank till he had drank, and served him at his 
board, and watched by him wlfen he slept. iVhen the heart of many a 
knight sunk in his hauberk, and the eye of the night guard closed 
under his helmet, Albert sat besidlh him, and fanned away the By from 
his cheek, and the mouse from his piUow, and looked upon his face ; and 
when his lips shrunk, and his brow came dark, dropped his beads, and 

raised his cross, and said — God give thee rest !" 

* * * «• * .♦ 

It was the night before the assault. The camp was stUji and quiet, 
and no sound came through the tents but the fitful stamp of a horse at 
the picket, or the distant clank of a hammer at thp forge, where some 
man-aUarms still waited his armour for the morning. ^^The stars shone 
bright upon the dark field, and at times the watch might hear the night- 
call upon Jerusalem; and, a^he walked before the tent, the whisper of 
shrift and absolution, where the knights made a clean breast for the 
battle of God," and the rest in which so many should sleep when the 
night should come again. 

Earl Raymond lay asleep in his tent, his banner by his side, and his 
sword at his head, where he had knelt before it when the sun went 
down. Albert sat by his shoulder, his pale brow fixed upon his face, and 
his still fingers rested on his crucifix. You could not see the breath 
come and go upon his lips. ** c 

The broad hand of the knight lay unbent upon the pillow', and his pale 
face calm, and his dark brow clear and smooth as a sleeping child. Al. 
bert had never before seen the deep frown relax from his front in all the 
nights that he had looked u])on it. For a momedt he glanced up, and 
a flush came to his cheek, and a light to his eyes ; tut all tears were 
gone, and they looked full and still as the calm stars that were above 
him. For an instant his lips moved, and he gazed upward ; but again 
his eyes returned to the pallet, and his features to their watch. 

All night he sat, and by degrees every sound died away ; the horse 
was still at his picket, and the sentinel at his post, and for a short while 
there was a deep death stillness, and all was hushed in heaven and on 
the earth. It was the dead hour — the turning of the tide — when the 
soul passes, and the spirits in the grave are loosed — ^slowly a faint sweet 
strain of music came by on the silence, and voices sung in the air 

Blessed is the heart when the sin-stain has gone ; 

Blessed is the brow that Hia li^ht shines upon T* 

And ever a pale still light shone upon the brow of Albert, while he 
sat fixed and quiet as if he heard no sound, and felt no light ; and, whe- 
ther it was the monks that sung in the valley, and the moon that looked 


* It must be remembered that this was in the twelfth century, and in time of 

firar-*now it is only a ride of three days. 
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never eong was so sweet on earth/* and never light 
Ahc^'ao fair upon a mortal brow. 

At iength a faint stir began to come from the field, and at intervals 
the' jin^ of bridles, thb stamp of hoofs, the baying of a hound, and a 
sudden foot passing quickly by the tent. In a short whUe the far cry of 
the mollahs could^ be heard upon the towers, and the pale grey dawn 
stole dimly through the curtain of the tent. Albert sat, and fixed his 
eyes. upon the light, as now a horse, and now a man came by, and now 
could be distinguished the tread of heavy fpetipouring through the sand. 
Suddenly a trumpet sounddil at a distancej^and therpage started up, and 
laid his hand upon the breast of the Earl. Raymond awoke. ** The 
first trumpet has sounded," said the pSge. 

The knight rose hastily, and put on his helm and hauberk. Albert 
laced his casque, ami buckled the spur to his heels, and the broad belt 
to his side ; and the Earl^nclt down before his sword, and dropped his 
beads, and looked upon the cross with a look that made Albert’s cheek 
come pale, (n a few moments he rose and grasped the page's hand, and 
laid his broad mailed glove upon his head, and sat down to the little 
table beside the pallet. Albert served his frugal meal, and took his 
trencher to sit by the door ; but the Earl made him sit beside him at the 
same dish. 

It is the last that I may eat," said he# There will be no sa/l* 
between me and thee where we shall meet again." ^ 

Albert bent his head over the board, and said no word ; but the large 
round tear fell on his plate. 

Tlie short meal passed in silence, and the haste of those who every 
moment expect to hear the trumpet sound to arms. As soon as it was 
ended, the Earl rose up and crossed himself, and gave his hand to the page, 
and drank the grace cup ; and when Albert had pledged him, he went 
to his mails, and took out a^eavy^urse, and loosed froiq his neck a 
little white cross. — Dear ancl faithful chi]d," said lie, God be graci- 
ous to you, and give you peace." — He put the purse in his hand.-— 

^VJien thou and I sfiall part, rcturq to thy country, and if thou hast 
none better — to niiiie,*where thou shalt find a very gentle mistress, who 
will he to thee all*that I would he.” 

Albert took the purse, and looked calm in his face, and bowed his 
head, and said him — “ Fca." 

The Earl looked on him for a moment, but his eyes did not change. 

Brave and constant child," he said, God shall not forsake thee ; and 
now — for none may know Ills will to-day — take this little cross that 
must not fall among His enemies. If He give us the v^tory, thou shalt 
bury it with me in this holy Earth ; but if in the great press, or^the day 
riiall go against us, and 1 may not be found, take it with thee, give it 
to my lady, from whom 1 had it, and say, Raymond of Toulouse is gone 
to his rest." 

Albert had not changed before ; but at the sight of that cross, and the 
sound of those words, his colour went out of his face, and the hand that 
he held out fell to his side, and he sunk down at the feet of the Earl. 
Raymond lifted him to the pallet, and snatched the cruce, and hastened 
to loose his collar. The hand of the page closed upon his arm, and he 


* The smat salt-cellar was the division between the gentles*’ and the ‘^simpSes*’ 

who Sat at the same table in the old time. * « 
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opened his eyes^ and sat upright. For an* instant he gazed half consci- 
ous to the light ; but there was no tear in his eyes^ and no flutter in his 
breast^ and he rose up to take the Earl's command, 

" Alas, my child !'* said Raymond, tfiou art s^ent and overwatched. 
Thy feeble body is too frail for thy spirit. Lie down and rest, and fear 
not — all will be well.” , 

He put the cross upon his neck, and made him, lie on the pallet> and 
covered him with his cloak, and taking his banner went out hastily from 
the tent. 

Albert started up and gazed after him, and looked upon the cross, and 
wept, find knelt, and laid it on his head, and bowed his forehead on tho 
mat that had been touched by tue helmet of the Earl. Suddenly the 
trumpet began to sound, the quick clank of arms, and the deep tramp of 
horses went past as if the earth moved around him.*- Albert dropped the 
jewel, and listened, and gazed where the heiavy sound went by. The 
long successive trainp continued without intermission, till a shock like a 
clap of thunder burst upon the stillness, and a far fearful rolling surge 
of shouts went up to heaven like the roar of a tempest. In another mo- 
ment the M*hole camp seemed to tremble, bolt after bolt shook the walls 
of the city, and the mingled cries and shouts, and clash of arms, spread 
like a storm from the breach ; and as the tongues of the hundred nations 
rose and fell, came suddenl)» the faint shout of the French, Mont Joye 
iSt, Denis I /'* Albert started from the ground, and braced his dagger, 
and did on his bonnet, and rushed out from the tent. 

The clear day was bright upon the eSmp, and the long black lines of 
men at arms were pouring through the white tents like torrents towards 
the town, but all beneath the wall was lost in dust and smoke, through 
which the tall black giant tower of assault t rose almost as high as the 
ramparts, where the dim grey battlements could he discernccl crowded 
with men. Albert stood upon the rock upder the standard { before the 
tent, and watched the black ^columns pouring into the cloud, which swal- 
lowed them in its darkness. As the sun approached, the faint flash 


• The ancient w-ar-cry of France. 

•f* A W'ooden tower of a hoiyflit equal to the w-all of a besieged place, was one of the 
ancient engines of a siege. It was moveable upon block wheels, and provided W'itli 
a fail-bridge,** one similar to a draw-bridge, to drop from the summit upon the 
battlement. The historians mention with astonishment two of prodigious si/e used 
at the assault of .Tenisalem under Godfroi de Boulogne, and constructed by Count 
Raymond. The first when brought to the w-all was found too low, and was after- 
wards burned ill sally of the Saracens; but the second had a small internal turret 
capable of being Mevated by ropes and pullies. When the Saracens saw it brought 
to the u^ll, they treated it with contempt incited by the failure of the first ; but their 
consternation was great when they saw the summit begin (o move, and rise slowly 
up to a height greater than that of the battlements of the tow-n, A successful lodge- 
ment wMs made by means of the and the city taken soon afterwards. 

J There w*ei*e two kinds of engines railed “ war^wolves,*^ One was a sort of pon- 
derous wooden grate used to break a bat(ering-ram, &c. ; the other, which is here 
meant, was a machine for casting vast stones, Edward I. at the siege of Stirling 

used one, which is said to have thrown pieces of rock weighing three cwt. Mat. Par. 

Several kinds of engines were named from animals ; as the War^wolf, for casting 
etoiies ; the Ram, for battering ; the Tortoise, for covering the working party under 
a wall ; the Cat and the A'ouf, moveable coverings, or close sheds on wheels, under 
which the besiegers made their approaches to the ditch. From these names war en- 
gines were generally called in French Seasteau.r, and in old English, BeasHaL and 
of Tree — Old romaiires, Barbonr’s Bruce, the Blind Minstrel, &c. fcc.. 
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of the creacents and crovjled arm could be seen glitteirin^ along the 
rampiMrtej gnd^t, quick In^rvals' t^ l^arful shock of tifoioar wolves,* 
sent up a ctdud of dust from the w&; and as' it swept oiF^ a deep bla^ 
gap a^ar^ thb battieineiifa &nd glittering line of arms. All at 
dnoe'&e d$kk infght3r column of the tower began to move, and rose 
idOtrly ouf of the , smoke till It looked over the rampart ; a thunder of 
•hquts roUed up from the host, and suddenly the flash of arms and ban- 
litrs Receded like a bright wave along the wall. In an instant a little 
bridge fell from the top of tlie turret uppn the battlen|ent, and a white 
knight, followed by a glitteidng stream of glaives and lances, rushed over 
to the rampart. A terrific cry came from the turret, and re-echoed from 
the moat — Raymond of Thoulouse ! R^ymondofThoulouseT* and Albert 
distinguished the glorious figure of his master and the white cross of 
France. One momept he gazed, one moment knelt upon the rock, one 
moment lifted up his crqss, and rushed down into thp stream of the 
assault. • 

The black terrible tide went on like a torrent into the moat, and the 
etorm of the 'escalade thickened under the breach ; but nothing was 
visible in the thick darkness, and the black dense press went on and 
disappeared into the Vloud, man over man, till it almost filled up the 
deep black visionless gulf of the moat which roared round it like the 
bottomless pit. At intervals the heavy shpt f rebounded on the wall, 
and the rolling ruin and storm of the defence rained down fire, and 
thunder, and battle sleet, through the black cloud : but the slow dark 
iron tide went on — and on— and on— over the falling heaps, till sud- 
denly there was an explosion as if the heaven and the earth burst amidst 
the darkness. A moment of fearful stillness prevailed, the smoke rolled 
away, and the breach appeared to the sun, and all the thick glittering 
stream of helm's and crosses going up over the ruined wall like a swarm 
of locusts. Again there was rescue— again the charge — and as the 
cloud opened and shut — \\o^? helmets, now turbans glistened in the 
breach ; but suddenly a broad Ibright gleam broke on the towers, and 
the white figure of Earl Raymond appeared on the top turret. A mo- 
ment he stood amidst the smoke in the sight of all the hosts, and sud- 
denly mounting tin? bartizan, pitched the white banner in the sun, and 
began to sing the battle hymn of Toulouse. The fiehl — the breach — the 
crowded towers sent up a shout like the sea roar, and as the bright silk ^ 
flew in the wind, the darts and shot clinked upon the knight's mafi, and 
glanced through the fluttering banner like sharp sleet. Raymond stood 
still amidst the shower, waving his hand over the assault, and singing 
his chorus : 


* Anciently in a camp, every leader, of the rank of a Baron, had a baiinor (i.c.) n 
square flag emblazoned with his armorial coat, pitched before his tent. This flag 
was much larger than the banner carried with the troops, and being only used for 
pitching ill the ground, w^as thence called a “ Stand~ard.'^ The name Is now con- 
founded with common military ensigns ; though it is properly regulated, by its use, 
and had an established stated dimension, according to the rank of its owner, from 
that of an Emperor to a Baron. None under this last rank could display his arms 
in a banner, properly so called, for that of a banner-et was only his guydon with the 
points cut off. 

The stones and various missiles of Balistw, and other engines, were called ** sholi* 
as the engines and their materials were called “ artillery*'' several centuries before 
the invention of gims. ^ ^ ' 

voi,. rr. ^ 
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Blanche Hose, 


** Soli Deo Gloria 
Et Saucti Saivatori t 
Corona de Victoria 
Sub Cruci Vivi mori ! • 

Ai the coming stream poured up towards him, a sudden crowding, a 
dark object appeared upon a turret, and the black bow of a scorpion + 
moved on the wall, and leveUed upon the knight. For an instant it lay 
upon the battlement, till suddenly the bright eye fof the arrow looked 
at him over the stone ; a universal cry and waving of hands and caps 
came from the assault, but Raymond stood still, waving his hand, and sing- 
ing the song, till a wild cry, a Hying shadow came through the smoke, and 
at the moment that the dart partied from the cord, /t/heri threw himself 
upon the breast of his master, the hissing shaft struck short and sharp 
in his back, and he dropped from the bosom of the knight upon the 
rampart. j 

The dart snapped, upon the stone, but the bright point stood stiff and 
red through the breast of his 4;oat ; Raymond dropped the banner, and 
gave a cry of grief, and drew out the broken wood ; and* as the clear 
blood gushed after, tore open the breast of the page to stanch the 
wound, when, as he undid the gorget, he discovered, not the dark neck 
of a sun-burnt boy, but the white snowy throat of a maiden bosom ? 

She turned her face to the stone — Thank God !*' she said, J die 
for you, as you died for me t* 

Raymond raised her eagerly in his arms— Who ! Who are you ?" he 
exclaimed, looking wildly upon her dark face and snow-white bosom. 

« I was—BIfinche Rose V* whispered the page. 

Raymond fell upon her face, and for a moment held her to his mailed 
breast as still and silent as herself ; but suddenly he started up, and 
rending his surcoat, hound the fillets round her bleeding breast ; but 
still as he wound fold over fold with wild eagerness, the red blood came 
through the silk. 

** It is not painful," said Blanche, it* will soon be past !" 

Raymond dropped the last bandage, and gazed upon her with the fixed- 
ness of despair, as she lay still in his arms, hei;. white passive face re- 
clined upon his breast, and her cold hand resting quiut in his mail glove. 
For awhile she lay like one composing into sleep, at last she lifted her 
heavy eyes — 

" I am happy ! I die in peace !" she said ; and turned her face to his 
bosom like an infant to its rest ; and one long tremulous sigh, and her 
breast came still, her hand unclosed, the smile fixed on her white lip, 
and the tear in her eye, and she lay calm, and still, and placid, like a 
child on its parent lap. 

*««» 

They buried them together in the valley of Jehosaphat, and raised 


* In the middle ages the vulgcir was little more than a patois through 
most parts of Europe. There are some MSS. almost unintelligible fW>in the number 
of barbarous words, and the confusion of Latin and native terminations ; and in many 
serious pieces the language was little more pure than the doggrel rhyme in which the 
English monks satirized the ignorance of the Lollards. 

My name is Tutivillos, my horn is blowen, 

Fragmina verbonim Tutivillus colligit borum 
Belzebub algorum Belial bellman dolhrum 
f A MsaU engine for castiwi darts on the principle of a cross-bow. 
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over them a grave of eimplo turf ; for he eaid^ Let our pillow be the 
earth where He has trodden^ and let His light shine upon us by day 
and H» dew come doprn upon our breast at night/* 

There is a palm-tree at tho head of the heap^ and a little well at the 
foot, and one white rose of Sharon that blossoms very sweet over the 
brioJc, and sheds the incense of the earth over their breasts who sleep 
below. At evening 4 ihe gaselle comes to feed upon the green turf, and 
the bulbul sings on the bough over his^ flower, and the palmer at noon 
takes his branch from tho tree, and a bloB|pm from the bush, and sits in 
the shade, and drinks out of the well, anJ says, 

** Illumiiiat Dominui fscicm luum super te 
Et (let tibi paccm t** 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

• 

We have liitherto considered the character and fortunes of Rousseau 
as tliey regarded himself alone ; the next, and now succeeding objects of 
consider<*ition, however, are the views he t(^k of the society into which 
he was thrown, the opinions he promulgated respecting the evils which 
infected it, and the remedies he proposed for the disease he fancied he 
had discovered. When these have been discussed, and the bearing they 
have on the opinions of the present day pointed out, the task we pro- 
posed to ourselves respecting Rousseau will have been accomplished. 

Though endowed with quick sensibilities for himself, Jean Jacques yet 
extended his sympathies to his race. ^ The injustice practised towards the 
poor made him the apostle i»C humanity ; the misery inflicted on chil. 
dren kindled those lively feelings which led to the production of Emile, 
the most important work on education that ever appeared ; the vices of 
social life induced him to compose, for the instruction of every coming 
generation, his remarkTible romance La Nouvelle Heloise," in the hope 
of being able to build up some moral code in the place of that which he 
saw was utterly destroyed ; while tho reigning ignorance on the science 
of government induced him to compose his Contrat Social, for the pur- 
pose of establishing some definite principles of political science. In all 
these various works he endeavoured, as he himself observes, to re-con- 
struct the fabric of opinions, and to rescue men from the floating uncer- 
tainty then prevalent on most of the important subjects of thought ; an 
uncertainty which, in any other than highly-cultivated minds, is*but too 
apt to lead to carelessness res]>ecting truth itself, and indifference to 
the well-being or misery of our fellows. Speaking of himself, as a third 
person, he says. 

In this age, in which philosophy is eiqploycd only to destroy, I saw this author 
alone attempting solidly to ivconstruct opinions. In the book? of all others I de- 
tected the passion which had dictated them, and the personal object the writer had 
ill view. Jean Jacques alone seemed to me to seek truth with rectitude of 'purpose, 
and simplicity of heart. He alone appeared to me to point out to men the path of 
true happinesi^ by teaching them to distinguish between reality and appearance — 
between the man of nature and that fictitious, fantastic man which has been put in 
his place, by our prejudices and our institutions. 

The system he framed, (almost entirely the result of his own medita- 
tions,) like every first attempt in science, was a compound of truth and 

c2 
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error. Still, although the errors he enunciated were of startling extra- 
vagance, the truths he eloquently established were of the highest im- 
port ; and, while he loft much to be performed by succeeding inquirers, 
he himself made a great advance in the science he was endeJivouring to 
form. 

His system, which has been egrcgiously misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, was frameil with constant reference to the existing state of 
society.* This state he saw was one of vice and misery : and the first 
great inquiry suggested to hii:..mind, by tins aircumstance, w^as, whether 
men were doomed necessarily to be thus vicious and thus unhappy. In or- 
der to answer tliis question, he was Jedtoinqiiire into the iiatureof man, and 
to dissect the constitution of society. The result of his investigations may 
be summed u]» in tlie following propositions: 1st, ThaJ men are, by nature, 
prone to good rather than to evil, and tliat they arc capable of liajtpiness.t 
2d, That the chief misery that men suffer is the result of a mischievous 
social system. .3d, That the system which would confer on them the 
highest degree of enjoyment, is that which would bring ‘them hack to 
their original or natural state. 1th, That, since to do tliis completely 
and Jit once is impossible, the best that can now beVffcctod, would be to 
modify the existing system, keej)ing in mind the natural state of man, 
and, in as far as it is jiossi^^le, correcting, by that model, the present 
mischievous regiilati(»ns of society. 5th, That since these regulations 
Lave reference to our social and our political state, the latter resulting 
from the former, and the former resulting from our education, we must, 
if we desire to modifv (uir condition, politically or socially, to any great 
or material extent, make a revolution previously in our system of edu- 
cation. The individuals who compose society must be changed before 
we can hope for any fundamental change in society itself. 

In this series of propositions, tluft which is peculiar to Rousseau, that 
which brought down on him the ridicule of the philosophrit, and w'liich 
was the ground-work (»f his* whole jdan *of regeneration, is the .'Id, viz., 
That the system w hich would confer on men the •greatest degree of en- 
joyment, is that which would bring them hack to their original or natu- 
ral state." The meaning, however, wliich Rousseau attached to this pro- 
position w'as either misunderstood or wilfully misrepresented by his con- 
temporaries. The s])irit in which it was uttered w as completely mis- 
taken. The evils to whicli it poijited, and the remedies which it sug- 
gested, were alike misc<inceived by the critics of the day, and by the 


* It ^lay lately Im* that the small wits, who, on authority, sneer at the 

extravag^ance of RijUNT-eau, ]iav<* ii«t been aw'are that he ever penned such a passage 
as the following : 

Here is founiJ, a** it appear'? lo me, the ordinary fault of the Abb6 St. Pierre; 
which is, the never uniting hi? .-il'.enies to exhtiiig men, times, and circnuistances ; 
and the bringing forward, as imans to facilitate the execution of u project, the very 
thing.? that act as obstacles to it. In hfs present plan, he wished to modify a go- 
vernment declining through age, hy means altogether foreign to its preiaeiit nature ; 
he wi.shed to give it that general vigour wdiich (if we may use such an expression) 
puts the w'liole person in action. This was, as if he had said to a decrepit and gouty 
old man. Walk, and labour ; use your hands and your legs, for exercise is good for 
your health.” ( Jugemenl sur la P oly synodic, ) 

•(■ This proposition brought dow'n on him the anger and anathemas of the priest- 
hot^ If the reader be desirous of know'iug the evils that fell on poor Rousseau, for 
Ills enunciation of this proposition, let him read tlie eloquent letter of .lean Jacques 
to the Archbishon ol Paris, M. de Heaiiiiiont. 
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Jean Jacques lloiisseau* 

little wits who^ since that period, have never ceased to laugh at Rousseau 
for what they have chosen to call his Savage System.* They could 
neither understand the reform he suggested, nor perceive the evils 
which he described as now inhering in society. 

Driven by his own condition, and that of the millions who constitute 
the poor of every country, to contemplate the existing state of society, 
he could not but quickly perceive, that individual merit had little to do 
with the well-being of any individual, lie saw that the rules of civi. 
lized life were so framed, Jthat a blind liecessity for the most part deter- 
mined the situation of every one ; that*lhe rules which governed so- 
ciety were expressly framed, not to be in|luenced by the circumstances of 
any particular case ; — ^that their supposed virtue consisted in their un- 
deviating certaintv. This certainty cannot be attained without striking 
out of consideration individual differences. Any rule which is drawn 
with reference to the peculiar qucalities of individuals must of nec^sity 
vary ; hut varying, it cresites uncertainty; and iincertainty is the evil 
dreaded. The rjile, tJicreforc, has been based upon circumstances foreign 
to the individual hinii^li', and not liable to doubt or uncertainty. Thus 
grew up the law of# ]»r(»jK‘rty, the law of condition, — ^thus arose the re- 
lative situation of governor and governed, of subject and master, poor 
and ricii, noble and plebeian. Thus originated the vices of our social 
condition, — the evils of government, — th^ misery of millions apparently 
for -the well-l)eing of a few. 

The regulations of civilized life were said to be necessary to the 
happiness of society. The happiness of society is made up c»f the hap- 
piness of the individuals who compose it. Hut of the individuals who 
compose society, a very small, if any portion do enjoy any happiness* 
And if this he so, then the regulations have not attained the end for 
which they were establislied, and cpiiscqucntly are at best unnecessary.f 
Hut it is true that no porJion of society enjoys any tiling like happi- 
ness. The poor by fill are allowed to he in a situation of horrible dcsti. 
tution and misery. ,The ricli, with all their means of enjoyment, are, 
by their education, lyi education arising out of their condition, rendered 
incapable of imdiing a usi'ful application of those means. The poor 
drag out a miserable existence, with all their capabilities of happiness 
destroyed, because deprived of the means. The rich waste their lives 
in strenuous idleness seeking for pleasure, ever to be disappointed. 
No wise man will say that the feverish excitement, or the listless indo- 
lence of a rich man is happiIlc^^s. 


* Voltaire even iui»took the riieaiiin^ of ttousseau : ami was wUty at Ids expense. 
The exquisite style and wit of that wonderful man sunietinLOS successfully hid want 
of knowledge and ivseareh. Great men — and none can he found greater than V^oU 
taire — ought, however, to recollect, that their errors arc oftentimes tlie texts of fools. 
The herd who never examine for themselves must have an aiilhority and a leader. 
The fools who have sneered at Rousseau shield tliemselves uiid«*r the name of Vol* 
tairc. The origin of many a sarcasm ulay be Auind in the foUow'ing sentence of a 
letter from Voltaire to Rousseau ; — 

“ .J*ai re^u, Monsieur, votre nouveau livre, contre le genre humaiii ; jo vous en re- 
morcie. Vous phiistrz aux hoinmos d qui vous dites leiir verit^s, et vous ne Ics cor- 
rigerez pas. On nc pout peindre avec dcs coiileitrs plus fortes les horreurs de la so- 
ci6t4 hiimaine, dont iiotiv ignorance et notre foiblesse sc promettent tant de douceurs. 
On u'a jamais employ^ tant d*espi'it a vouloir nous iviidrc bcHes. 11 prend euvie de 
marcher k quatre pattes, quand on lit votiv omrage.'* 5ce. 

*(■ It must be remembered, that we arc following Rousseau's ivasoning, not eoin<» 
elding with it. 
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The regulations of society^ then^ do not fulfil the conditions on which 
they were established. But what are the conditions required to make 
the society happy ? A previous inquiry is, — What are the condi. 
tions required to make the individuals happy ? *These are of two de- 
scriptions, physical and moral. A man's frame should be robust and 
healthy ; and his mind should be so constituted that it lead him to seek 
for enjoyments^ unalloyed with mischievous consequences either to him- 
self or others, and to enjoy to the utmost such pleasures, as while mis- 
chievous to no one, are easily obtained. Unlesg his physical state be one 
of health and comfort, neither tlfe mind nor the body can be at ease. Unless 
the mind be framed for happiness, no physical comfort will produce it. 
But, to the production of a healthy and robust frame, a pure and simple 
life, exercise, sufficiency, frugal and sober habits, arc necessary. To the 
production of a sane and healthy mind, a state must ^oe found in which 
there^hould be no temptation to acquire mischievous desires ; the inte- 
rest of the individual fieing never opposed to virtuous inclinations and 
conduct. Rousseau himself thus expresses it : — Speaking of diis father's 
conduct, he sa\ s, . 

%, 

This conduct, in a futimr, whose tenderness And virtue I so well knew, led me 
to make redectiona on myself, which have not a little contributed to keep my mind 
virtuous. I drew from it tiiis great maxim of morality, the only one, perhaps, 
which is of use in practice, viz. tJ ^liun those situations which place our duties in 
opposition to our interests, and which make us see that our own happiness is depend, 
ent on that which is mischievous to another; being certain, that, in such situations, 
however sincere may be the love of virtue we bring to them, sooner or later it be- 
comes weak, without our perceiving it ; and we are unjust and wicked, in fact, with- 
out ceasing to be just and good in our minds. (Confessions, H*) 

Thus far he would find many to agree with him. At the next step this 
coincidence of opinion would cease. In what state is this condition, phy- 
sical and moral, most likely to be created ? # llis answer was. The state 
not civilized; the state in wkich men's minds are not corrupted by 
false science, nor their bodies enervated by luxurious and profligate 
habits. 

This answer is startling, and thus stated is undoufited^ incorrectn. But 
the accusations brought by Rousseau against civilized life as he saw it, 
were true, were deserving of serious attention, and led to measures of 
education in the highest degree conducive to our well-being. He op- 
posed the civilized state of which he was an eye-witness, to the state not 
civilized, which his imagination created ; and making the comparison, 
he could not but prefer the latter. But this latter never existed ; it 
was a fancy founded on the declarations of former writers, and the in- 
correct statements of travellers. Thus, though the conclusion of Rous- 
seau was erroneous in point of fact, it led to exceedingly judicious plans 
of reformation. He saw what others were not inclined to aj^it, viz. 
the imperfections of the existing society. He in a groat measi^e traced 
these imperfections to their right sources. He acknowledged that his 
heau ideal could not be attained, but hb believed that an approach might 
be made to it. This approach is, in reality, all that is required. The 
modified plans of amelioration, plans modified by the existing state of 
society, are for the most part what the most consummate and far-sight- 
ed wi^om would have suggested. 

Rousseau hastily and unwarily took upon trust the opinions of almost 
all preceding writers respecting the virtue and simplicity of a barbaric 
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state.^ But more consistent than they^ he carried these opinions to 
their legitimate conclusion, and endeavoured to bring back society to 
the position he admired* If virtue^ he said, exist in this barbaric life, 
and since we see that in our own it is not to be found, why do we not 
endeavour to attain that more virtuous state ? 

The evils of civilized life he faithfully and acutely pointed out, and 
exposed many truthS which the vanity of a self-styled scientific world 
refused to receive. He asserted, and with great truth, that much which 
men call knowledge, much of what thqy seek after and esteem, is 
wholly useless ; that much is absolutely mischievous, consisting either 
of a mere idle recollectioff of useless facts or words, or of sophistical 
reasonings, useful only as a means to justify and create vicious habits. 
Socrates before him»had said nearly the same thing, and his assertions 
were received in the 8am» way. In the language of Cicero, — Socrates 
inihi vidctur primus a rebus occiiltis, et ah ipsa»natura invulutis, in 
quibiis omnes^ante eiiin philn^ophi occiipati fiierunt, avocavisse philoso- 
phiam, ct ad vitam commiiucni adduxisse, iit de virtutibus et vitiis, om- 
ninoque de bonis rebus malls qu^ererct ; coelestia autem vel procul esse 
n nostra cognitione censeret, vel, si maxime cognita essent, nihil tamen 
ad bene vivcn<lum.'*+ 'l^o Jlousscau w'ho lived among the dissolute aris. 
tocrary of France, it was evident, that the J^nowledge they had acquired 
bad been turned to miscliievous purposes : 'I'liat they learned only to 
justify vice, and to be profligate without shame and without remorse. 
He saw that they were without the virtues which their fathers were sup- 
posed to have possessed ; and he ascrilied this altered state to the know, 
ledge w'hieh they had acqiiired. Confining his view to this one fact, and 
t(» this one class, he hastily drew a conclusion inimical to art and science 
genorully. He saw rightly that the vices of his time were incompatible 
with a rustic state ; he tliere^ire eagerly turned his wishes tow'ards the 


• “ Procopius,” says G^)bon, " docs .'iniplc and willing justice to the merit of To- 
tila. The Runian histoi 'uftis from Sallust and Tacitus W'ere happy to forget the vices 
of their countrymen, ifi the con teiii plat ion of barbaric virtue.” (Decline and Fall, c. 
43, vol. vii. p. dfifl.) Rousseau himself says in his discoui'se, in answ'^erto the Aca- 
demy of Dijon — ^ l^et us compare with this description, viz. civilized states, that of 
the manners of a small number of people, wlio, preserved from this conUigion of vain 
knowledge, have, by their virtue, foruuHl their own happiness, and served as a model to 
other nations ; such were the first Persians, a singular nation, amongst whom virtue 
was taught as science is now, wiio siihjugattHl Asia ^vith so much facility, and who 
alone have had the glory of having their institutions deemed a romance of philo- 
wiphy. Such ivcre the Scythians, of whom we have received eulogies so magnificent. 
Such W'ere the Germans ; in describing w'hose virtue, simplicity and innocen^je, an his- 
torian, tired of tracing the crimes of an opuleut, instinicted, and voluptuous people, 
has soothed and refreshed his spirit. Such w'as Rome in the time of her poverty and 
ignorance. Such has been in our days that rustic nation, so admired for a courage 
which no adversity could conquer, for a fidelity whicli example even could not cor- 
rupt.” He speaks of his own people. Goldsmith viewed Switzerland with the eye 
of a philosopher. Sec the Traveller, the liAes commencing— 

<* My soul, turn fh>Ri them : turn wc to survey, 

Where rougher dimes a nobler race display.'* 

f Acadoin. 1. i. c. 18. See the remaining portion of the chapter. The second 
School of the Academy said ranch the same thing — SecClc. do NaU Deonini. ** If a 
perfectly Just man were to appear among you,” said Socrates, you would crucify 
him.” Rousseau found that truth cannot be always spoken with impunity. 

The reader will find RousseauV opinions respecting false knowledge in some niea- 
eure explained in the tenth letter of “ l.a Nouvelle Ilolo’lse.” 
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attainment of that state. But this could not be attained so long as art 
and science were cultivated as they then were. “ Let us then desert 
those studies/' he exclaimed, '' which prevent the happy consummation 
I desire.” 

One evil attendant on khowledge^ as he saw it^ and which he alone 
pointed out, requires the deepest attention ; one so great, that, were 
there no alternative between tlie state which Robssenu witnessed, and 
that rustic life he sought for, w|^ should feel inclined to adopt his con-, 
elusion, and be the enemies^ pf science alsof Science was then the mo- 
nopoly of a few. It was an instrument used to oppress, to mislead, and 
corrupt the remaining portion of the peoplf, It is one of the great 
inconveniences of the cultivation of Letters,” he says, “ that, for some 
few that they enlighten, they corrupt a wliole natipii.” It is quite evi- 
dent, that a degraded peasant under a Frenoh -noble, was not so happy, 
so virtuous, nor so |?nlightcned- a being as a savage. A few men, at his 
time, were possessed of knowledge ; but, if this knowledge only enabled 
them to keep more certainly in subjiigatitui the rest of their fellow- 
creatures, then was it a curse, and not a ble.ssin^r. It is worse tlian idle 
to appeal to the great works of those days — to poi^it^o the bridges, the 
palaces, the roads, the pictures, the triumphal arches, the line manufac- 
tures, the astonishing domii^ion of man over nature, that were then wit- 
nessed. Those things, //icn, improved nut the condition of the people. 
That fine velvets were fabricated ; that silks enveloped the limbs of the 
rich ; that Racine had composed his unrivalled dramas ; that much good 
stone bad boon roared into an ugly edifice, and caHed the 'Fuileries ; that 
Le Bruii spoiled much canvass, and no inconsiderable quantity of good co- 
lour ; that Louis the XIV. figured in stone, in various parts of the capi- 
tal, now as Apollo, now as a Roman Kmperor; that fine verses were com- 
mon, cud quantity of philosophy talked ; that all these things should be, 
was no alleviation of the people's misery.*' But, that they had ceased to 
possess the rugged jdeasuresbf a savage life; that, instead of wandering at 
will, and indulging in the enj(»ynient of unrestrained freedom'; that, in- 
stead of being bold, hardy, and independent sa^/nges, they had become 
slaves, poor and wretched, without one redeeming quality to set against 
their misery; this \\as an evil not compensated by any good which civi- 
lization had hitherto produced. No one who knows any thing of savage 
life will say, it is a life of happiness, either j>hysically or mentally. On 
this point Rousseau was egregiously in error.* But no one, on the 
other hand, who has compared the state of a wretched peasant with that 
of u savage, would, one moment, hesitate in preferring the latter. If, 
then, knowlcdjje only led (which it does not) to the enlightenment of a 
few, ami this degradation of the remaining pf»rtioTis of mankind, it would 
deserve the abuse which Rous.seaii has heaped on it. Ills objections 
w'ore, how'ever, not answered. The evils he signalized existed ; and they 
were not compensated hy any good which the defenders of civilization 
adduced in opposition. lie said, ypu are vicious: the ruling society was 


* He fancied, fi»r example, that savages W'erc free from rheumatic disorders. The 
truth, however, U, (and per-^onal investigation has satisfied us of the fact) that rheu- 
juatic disorders is one of the greatest physical evils the savage suffers, nheiimatism 
and asthma are universally prevalent among savages. Jefferson, be it remembered, 
however, who had many opftortunities of judging, declared, that he was unable to de- 
termine whether the civilized life he enjoyed, or the wild life of the American Indians 
were the mo‘--t happy. 
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vicious. He said. You have lost what virtues you had^ through your 
kuowledge, and you have nothing good in their place : this, to a certain 
extent, was true. You^ave subjugated the people — degraded them (o 
a state of horrid . ignorance, brutality, and wretchedness. This, alas ! 
could not be denied. You have made them miserable without making 
yourselves happy. This, also, could not be disputed. What have you 
done to recompense the people for this ? You enact good plays and bad 
operas ; you have a corps of persons to put themselves into all sorts of 
extravagant contortions, vyhich you call ^dancing ; you have books to 
read, paintings to look at, large houses to live in ; you ride about in 
coaches, where your forefathers walkc^ you dress in fine clothes, and 
become unable to bear the inclemency of the weather ; you have an ex- 
travagant king andean extravagant court ; you sleep by day, and sit up 
during the night ; and tl^is you call civilization. This is the production 
of the arts and sciences. I admit, that the arts and sciences have 
been carried to a higher point, perhaps, than in any preceding age ; but 
I deny that “this is any proof of the superiority of this age over any 
other.” • 

The only answer to these statements was never given. That answer 
would have been — 1st, the shewing that knowledge and civilization, as it 
is termed, could be extended over the whole people, and be made their 
safeguard rather than their enemy ; 2d, ttie proving that the pleasures 
which men enjoy in a state of high intellectual cultivation are more 
numerous, continuous, and vivid, than those whicli fall to their lot in a 
savage or uncultivated state.f That these propositions are true, could, 
we think, be easily established. This, however, by no means disproves 
the iissertions of Rousseau, nor would it sliew tliat the evils he pointed 
out did not exist as consequences from the causes which he signalized. 
Almost all moral changes are atteiujed with certain portions of evil. The 
mode of defending the chan^* is not falsely to declare that no evil follows ; 
but, allowing what is true, t<7 shew that fdie benefits resulting from the 
change will more tlviiii counterbalance the mischief. So in the case of 
the passage from ignorance to knowledge, much evil followed from the 
unequal manner «in which knowledge was acquired. Moreover, much of 
the knowledge which men acquired w^as but half knowledge ; and thus, 
though their acquirements were greater, their conclusions were often 
erroneous.^; 

There is a class of philosophers who fancy that the well-being of a 
people is marked by the amount of wealth which the whole people pos- 
sesses ; and as large accumulations of property can seldom be made 
without great security, they are accustomed to believe times of excite- 


* The reader who is desirous of learning what changes were then supposed to hare 
taken place in the character and manners of the French people, need only consult 
Mably sur THistoirc dc France, 1. >11. c. 2. 

It may also be observed that, hoA'ever desirable Rousseau or any one might 
deem this uncivilized condition, >vc cannot return to it. To reason men into bar- 
barism is impossible. 

f This is by no means an uncommon case. Conclusions >vhich serve for premises 
in reasoning result often from a mere consideration of evidence ; evidence pro and 
con. This evidence, though not complete, may yet be obtained in such relative pro- 
portion, that the right judgment may be tbrmcd ; say, for example, in favour of the 
pro side of a question. The inquii-cr seeking farther, however, obtains evidence on 
the other side. He is in fact more enlightened, he knows more, but his conclusion 
>vill not be the same. .His conclusion in fact will be erroneous. 
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ment and turbulence times of misery. Rousseau, who saw that wealth 
under any circumstances was but a means of happiness, that happiness 
was a mental state, resulting in various conditions from very various 
cilrcumstances, clearly perceived the error of this assertion. Here, how- 
ever, he was not content with the truth, or he was confused by the very 
fallacy he opposed. He observes, in a note to the ninth chapter of his 
Contrat Social, " when the tracasseries (we have no word exactly equiva- 
lent) of the great agitated the kingdom of France, and the coadjutor of 
Paris (Retz) carried a poniard in his pocknt when he attended the 
sittings of the Parliament, this did not hinder the French people from 
being numerous, and living happijy in comfort, honesty, and freedom. 
Thus heretofore Greece flourished in the midst of the most cruel wars ; 
blood flowed in torrents, and yet the whole country was covered by 
people. It seeihs, says Machiavelli, thfit in^the midst of murders, 
proscriptions, and civjl wars, our republic becomes from that very state 
more powerful ; the virtue of her citizens, their manners and their in- 
dependence, having more influence in strengthening than bll her evils 
in weakening her. A little agitation gives energ^^ to men's minds; and 
that which truly increases the happiness of our race is less peace than 
freedom." The truth that lies almost hidden in this vague and general 
statement, is of the utmost possible importance. But before it can be 
practically applied, a definite *and full knowledge of what it really im- 
plies must previously be obtained. 

It is quite evident, that, although a nation may, relatively to other 
nations, be >vealthy, large masses of its population may yet be in a state 
of deplorable misery.* Thus, the riches of a whole people is not a sure 
sign of a people's happiness and prosperity. Moreover, as prosperity 
and wealth result from the energetic action of a people, mere perfect 
security «s not fibsolutely necessary, qven to the accumuliition of wealth. 
Action is dependent on mental states; and,*it has often happened, that 
the mental state, best fitted produce elttreine energy and continu. 
ousness of action, has been produced in circumstances of comparative 
turbulence and commotion ; and this state of mind«wi)J, if analyzed, be 
found mo.st conducive to the happiness of the individiiak It consists (to 
describe it in general terms) in a peculiar boldness or self-confldence of 
disposition ; and a capacity for moral rather than mere physical plea- 
sures, If the moral pleasures desired be such as result from the admi- 
ration of others, rather than those which arise from the mental cultiva- 
tion of the individual himself, then extreme activity will be manifested 
in the accumulation of wealtfi, and in obtaining power. The insecurity 
resulting from wai and commotion will he counterbalanced by vehement 
desire amf sanguine hope. Perfect security, we daily see not to be re- 
quisite to excite the keenest desire to accumulate, and steady perseve- 
rance in so doing. In the present time, in our own country, we per- 
ceive a desire to he wealthy, and a constant struggle to that end seldom 
equalled in the world’s annals ; and yef, there is a large defalcation from 
the whole proceeds of tlic producer, by means of demands made by Go- 
vernment. So, in turbulent times, although much may be, in various 
ways, taken from the industrious merchant and artisan, still what re- 
mains may be sufficient to reward his labours, and induce him steadily 


*.Thi8 was actually the case in France diiriDg the time of Rousseau, as it is of our 
country at present. 
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to purane hit active course. If we suppose this defalcation to be suflU 
ciently large to prevent very great accumulation, inducing a necessity 
for steady exertion, and forcing the person toiUng to seek his chief 
pleasures in intellectual sources, we, in fact, suppose the situation of an 
intellectual man, of moderate means obtained by industry, in our own 
times and country ; in other words, we suppose the situation, which, by 
universal consent, is allowed to be the most fitted for happiness of any 
we know. 

But, according to the practical maxim 'of Rousseau above-mentioned, 
if it be wished that men should adopt the t^^ht course, their duties must 
not be placed in opposition to their interests. Before we can hope, 
therefore, to induce any large number of men to be content with, and 
seek the situation here described, there must be a feeling established, 
throughout society, *of the wisdom of such a proceeding. At present, 
although men acknowledge that the most happy state is the one above 
described, they are accustomed to show much greatdir deference to hii2 
who has accumulated vast riches^ than to him who, by regulating his 
desires, and cultivating Jiis intellectual powers, has shown himself a wise 
man. The millionaire, possessed of no more intellect than an o.v, will, 
throughout this our enlightened country, obtain more real respect than 
the most instructed man in the community ; and his opinion, even in the 
determination of the most intricate affairs^ of state, will be of greater 
weight. But, if this be the case, how can we hope that men generally 
will forego this estimati^ni, and at once lower their desires to the wise 
standard ? The first step in improvement is to wish for the good will 
and applause of our fellows. When a e have acquired a high degree of 
moral and mental force, w'e may be satisfied with self-approbation ; but 
this higher state can sehlom be acquired, but by commencing with the 
former. How, tlicii, shall this false standard (»f estimation be overturned ? 
How shall men be induced to«truin themselves to this wiser condition? 
They must be trained, by early* habits, to other classes of pleasure than 
those which arise fnyn wealth ; and their minds and bodies must be 
so framed, that all those multitudinous appliances, which constitute what 
is termed civil izatijjn, shall not be necessary to their comfort or wel- 
fare. 

The most common effect of the regulations of society on the character 
of the individual, is to generate in him a lielpless dependence on his fel- 
lows. His physical nants are supplied by the united aid of many thou- 
sands, who divide the labour requisite to produce what is required ; and 
although they thus acquire great skill in the narrow circle of their ope- 
rations, they seldom are able to produce any one thing 4;hat can be im- 
mediately applied to our uses. Production is wonderfully increased by 
this ; but the dependence of every man on every man is, by the same 
means, completely insured. This is one case ; and, in itself, the single 
instance is highly beneficial ; but, if dependence be made to extend much 
beyond tliis point, — if it break down all confidence inone*s-self, — if it make 
us utterly dependent for our pleasures, as well as the satisfaction of our 
wants, on dur fellow's, then has tiie thraldom of society stretched far 
beyond the limit required. The most powerful tendency of social regu- 
lations, however, is to this end ; and if great and continuous exertion be 
not made to counteract it, the result dreaded will inevitably occur. A 
general feebleness of mind will be created ; all habits of original thought 
destroyed, and all boldness of action utterly precluded. ' Listless luxuri- 
ous ease will be the highest enjoyment, even among those who possess 
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the means of BatUfying their wants ; while misery and oppression will 
be the lot of nine-tenths of the population. 

It was one of the great objects of Rousseau to counteract this ten- 
dency ; to point out the advantages resulting to each individual, and to 
mankind at large, from the possession of a simple and independent cha- 
racter ; and to frame a plan of education, by which such a character 
might be formed. • 

They who have written or spoken respecting the writings of Rousseau, 
have usually been so startled* by his declarations against civilization, 
that they have neglected, aJlTl even wholly passed over this great end of 
his endeavours, and the many admirable practical precepts he has left 
on record, in order to attain if. They have forgotten that he stands 
unrivalled as an eloquent advocate of virtue ; that throughout his writ- 
ings, beyond those of all other men, there b^eath^s that pure and deli- 
cate spirit, which destroys alike the gross tendencies of sensuality, and 
\he aspirations of a* mere vulgar ambition. Simple, refined, and of un- 
equalled sensibility, the mind of Rousseau pictured to itself a life of such 
delicate and elegant enjoyment, that to his coi^temporaries, absorbed as 
they were by the ruling passions of the day, it appeared the dream of 
an idle, rash, enthusiast. Yet, \\ith all Rousseau's simplicity, he was 
not so childish as they who sneered at his reveries. They pursued an 
empty, gaudy phantom, while he would teach us to prize the ever- 
springing, ever-delightful pleasures resulting from the contemplation of 
the natural objects which surround us, from the gratification of simple 
tastes, and from the enjoyment of a calm unruffled life. He, who has 
been considered the advocate of riot and confusion, has, beyond all other 
men, taught us the benefits of peace and good w ill. Witli the splendour 
of his eloquence, has he exalted all peaceful pleasures ; with honest in- 
dignation, has poured the phials his wrath upon the reckless course 
pursued by ordinary ambition, aricf faithi^lly and fearlessly exposed the 
empty joys which are sought and highly ^prized by the advocates of what 
is called civilization. ^ 

Any further description of his wTitings is inj^ompatihle with the li- 
mits to w'hich we are confined ; a minute examination of them would 
require a volume, and any thing short of that wouhl be useless. Our 
purpose will have been answered, if attention has been excited in the 
mind of the reader to the subjects which Rousseau handled, and the 
tone of mind he endeavoured to create. The tendency of the present 
time is strongly set to overrate the benefits of w liat is termed civilization. 
The end is forgotten in the means. There is an everlasting strife and 
exertion to obtain the means. The days of our youth and our manhood 
are waited ; and we, in old age, are left to lament that we have lost the 
time when we might have tasted the pleasures of our life. There is now 
no repose, no healthy confidence in one’s self ; our pleasures are the plea- 
sures to be derived from the admiration of others. Unless we can sur- 
prise and excite envy in the bosom of our neighbours, we are unhappy. 
To this end we sacrifice youth, and health, and ease ; and when he have 
attained the object of all our wishes^— when become the adfiiiration and 
envy of those less successful than ourselves, we sicken at the emptiness 
of the joy we sought, and die, htaving discovered that our life has been 
one long folly. This may he called trite. It is true, however, and at 
the present time, apposite. If we could be persuaded to seek enjoy- 
ment for itself, and not in order to shew relative sii|>eriority ; if we 
could be content to be happy ; the simple pleasures within the reach of 
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almost every one> — ^pleasures requiring not wealthy and joined with 
no splendour^ — pleasures continuous and uucloying, — would make our 
youths our manhood^ and our age^ alike happy^ and undisturbed. Phi. 
losophy can have no higher object than to create this happy frame of 
mind. Such was the object of the much calumniated and unhappy^ Jja an 
Jacques Rousseau. 


BENTHAM ^ND HIS WOUlKS,— No. I. 

THE BOOK OF F'ALLACIES. 

It is curious to observe the pro^j^ress of opinion. The bulk of man- 
kind will live on for centuries, cither vegetating in the relations in 
which they are burn, without thinking at all, or if Attempting to thinks 
going no furtl^er than the appro])riation of certain set forms of thought^ 
or rather expression^ which tliey find in vogue. Accidentally, however, 
as it were, one stumldcs upon an awkward truth, wdiicli he can by no 
ways reconcile witli any existing system ; and another, who has no con- 
nexion or intcrctiurse with him, upon another. Gradually, these opiri- 
ions, these cxceptio?is from the received creeds of society, swell to a great 
number, fioating vaguely, unconnectcdly, harassingly, through the minds 
of men. At last a mind of an original stani]) arises, which attracting to 
itself, as the magnet dues iron filings, all those novelties, remains in- 
accessible to the worn-out dry husks of old oj>inion, and compresses by 
its innate power the hitherto disjecta membra into a luminous and con- 
vincing system. Such minds are the heralils of a now era. They are 
in the moral world, what those fragments of a superincumbent stratum, 
which geologists unif4»rnily fi*d imbedded in the lower rock where one 
formation ceases and another i.9 stiper-iinpofed, are in the physical. But 
inanimate nature feeljy shadows out the jiowers of the soul. A more 
correct figure woiihl b^» to call these men the creative minds destined to 
mould the habits id* thought of succeeding generations. 

Of this class was *Tereiny Bentliani. lie was one of those men, of 
whom Hazlitt says, that they advance so far before their contemporaries 
ns to be dwarfed in the distance. 'Fhe multitude could not comprehend, 
and either laughed scornfully at him, or passed him unnoticed. Like 
every thing, that is great, how^ever, he wan working in silence. The 
time in which he lived was a state of transition. Men had cast them, 
selves loose fnun fixed opinions. Old priiicijdes and o^l establishments 
were worn hiosely for want of a better covering ; but they werc^like the 
snake's last year's skin, retained hM»sely hanging about it, till the new 
shall be tough enough for the wear and tear of ordinary life. It was an 
age of scepticism : there was no positive belief. Amitl this clamorous 
and empty crowd, jostling and quarrelling without any definite purpose, 
Bentham, in his quiet hahitation iii^Westminster, was calmly extending 
and systematizing his own views, gathering around him a cohort of half 
or whole converts, destined to dilfusc his principles and opinions through, 
out the world ; forming as it were a link between the state of society, 
from which vitality was fast ebbing, and that which was to succeed. 
His mind is no longer manifested to us through a corporeal medium, but 
his thoughts holding many subject to his power, and about to hold more, 
he may truly be said still to live among us. 
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In the number of our Magazine which appeared immediately subse- 
quent to the death of Bentham^ we announced our intention of paying, 
on a future occasion, a tribute to his memory. We did not understand 
by this, collecting a number of little personal anecdotes concerning 
him, stringing them together, and calling the thing a memoir ; although 
such a task would have been neither ungrateful, nor its accomplishment 
useless. Still less did we dream of a superficial, formal dealing in 
cold generalities, and saying of our teacher what has been said of so 
many, th'at he was a great mstn, a ver^ gr^at man. We felt that his 
noblest monument was the whrks he left behind him ; that the best tri.. 
bute of homage we could bring to his memory would be to diffuse more 
widely the knowledge of them ;*an undertaking which, if successfully 
accomplished, would not be more honourable to the dead than useful to 
the living. ^The world is but emerging from a state of infancy. The 
structure and government of society have hitherto been rather vaguely 
felt than rightly understood. Laws, it is true, were acknowledged to be 
necessary, — rules sanctituied by tlie application of physical* force, which, 
if they could not render men virtuous, might at least restrain their out- 
ward actions within a line approinfllmating to that which the spontaneous 
prompting of virtuous emotion would have suggested. But the basis 
upon which these laws was to rest, and the real nature of the force 
which was to carry them into* execution, were ill-understood. The priest 
sought to juggle mankind into obedience, the warrior to force them, the 
moralist to persiyide them. One and all expressed in their different 
idioms a faint foreboding of tlie truth, that good laws can only exist in 
that society where the majority will what is right, and lend their aims 
to enforce its observance. Enlightened conviction on the part of the 
citizens, is the only guarantee for good laws and their observance. 
Many nationjj are already, and niqre are daily coming of age. We, 
among others, have vindicated our right tc^act A)r ourselves. Whether 
our liberty shall work for oua good or uuf evil, <}|epends upon the extent 
of our knowledge. Deeply convinced ol this tru/h, we adventure not 
without trembling on our self-imposed task, of con,veying to our readers, 
in a series of articles, some general notion of tlie wi^itiiigs of the first 
man who reduced legislation to a science. 

The work which we have selected, as the subject of our first prelec- 
tion, The Book of Fallacies,'' is, perhaps, the one of all our nuthoFs 
published writings, of the merits .md character of wliich it is the most 
difficult to convey an adequate impression, by means of a summary. It 
has been selected, because it affords an opportunity of dwelling upon 
some of the feat^ires of Beiitliam's intellect which seem to have deter- 
mined the bent and tenor of his labours, without entering into the de- 
tail of any of his positive opinions. 

One fact regarding his mental characteristics is immediately recalled 
to the mind by the perusal of this volume : — that Bentham, compre- 
hending within the gras]» of his almost boundless mind, the whole range 
of his science, yet perceiving, at the same time, with microscopic accu- 
racy, its minutest details, was too much engrossed with his fervid pro- 
gress of thought to he able to submit to the drudgery of committing hie 
labours to words. Those who are familiar with his writings will find, 
that every subject is treated of in a manner that shows the author had 
referred it to its place in the comprehensive system he had formed in 
his own mind. Traces of the outline of that system are to be found In 
his larger works. Enough of matter to fill up the outline has been left 
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by him, in remarks on the details, full and exhaustive In themselves, 
but not so hewn as to dovetail, in their present state, into each other! 
His almost boundless view embraced, at once, every point of the im- 
mense field of his labours, and as one or other struck him, he pounced 
upon it ; but even his lengthened life was insufficient for fitting to. 
gather and polishing the rich ore he had quarried. To thisj^'nircunu^ 
stance are we to ascribe the fact, that much of the results of hb^^ves>l 
tigations, which have bben published, has been worked up for^the pub. 
lie eye, by the hands of friends and disciples. The writings of j^n- 
tham, like those of his greaa prototype ^ocaates, are known to us^qhi^y 
through the medium of his pupils. The matter is Bentham^||^^ the 
form and polish have been given by feebler hands. 

This is tlie case with The Book of Fallacies.*'/ re^iustion 
of the fragments \^ich have been published under^^kat:> 4 name, was 
given to the world by Dumont, in French. The English version was 
published in 1824. Bentham had iio share in preparing either of 
these works for the press. The work which he contemplated seems to 
have been onfe, in some measure, of transitory interest ; — a collection 
of the favourite fallacies used by p^liameutary debaters. He had 
classed them under three heads ; — fallacies of the ins ; fallacies of the 
outs ; either. side fallacies. His purpose was a work of immediate and 
local interest ; and, probably, a feeling of how inferior in importance 
the unmasking of the child’s play of the Brftish senate was, to the com- 
pletion of his more important duties, prevented the idea ever being com- 
mitted to paper, except in very hasty and im])erfect jottings. The MS. 
coming into Dumemt’s hands, that writer, stripping Bentham's hints of 
their local colouring, and arranging them according to a principle of 
classification suggested by his friend Sismondi, appended his work to 
a treatise, entitled ** Tactique des Asseniblees Legislatives,’* compiled, in 
like manner, from Bentham’s papors. The English editor has pre- 
served, witli a slight variatiorf, the arrangement and distribution of Du- 
mont. Instead, however, of re-translatirij^ the work, he has employed, 
as far as it went, the original MS. of Bentham, afid has retained most 
of the allusions to oui% parliamentary practice. The value of the Eng- 
lish redaction is gwatly enhanced on this account. We can trace, in 
many passages, the pure ore of Bentham ; and his remarks, bearing 
immediately upon the actual circumstances of the society in which we 
exist, have a greater practical utility. 

The deficiencies of the w'ork are plainly referable to the two editors. 
WTiat was meant by Bentham, for a treatis?e on fallacies employed in poli- 
tical debate, and within the sphere of a definite locality, has been manu- 
factured into an elementary treatise on fallacies in geneiU. * The work is 
announced as intended to fill up the blank existing in logical literathrefrom 
the time of Aristotle, who was the first and almost the last w'ho attempted 
to classify fallacies. But the very nature of Bentham’s object rendered it 
impossible that his MS. could furnish materials for an exhaustive treatise 
on this subject. A collection of parliamentary fallacies could stand tq 
such a work only in the same relation as a treatise on any branch of 
applied mathematics does to Euclid’s Elements.'* Another blemish may 
be traced to this source. Some of the fallacies have been beautifully 
elucidated and exposed in the original MS. ; but others seem to have 
been loosely enumerated v^ith a word or two of general reflection append«i 
ed. Many paiMgea have been retained, which, had the work been pre- 
pared for the preie by the author, would undoubtedly have been rejected 
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MlaeMbla^'Yhl pbUta «F Book of FaUade»*( my tkore. 
ft'ik'lir 4ilMFrM % ftolo : ifcetteipr^egm of ’uMattotkoMFiaow arfak 
' isg (afit’lliia'wbric Mkt eoatviOihf aU tiikt ir« a(0 lod to ncptel / * (Uitii< 
^ rOdaesB of the ori^nal bjr toimtoting it Ont of its original 
'oecusional passages of weakness and coiAmon-pIace^ the joinings 
editor^ or paragraphs reMned which Bentham would mercilessly 
^lldrelof^d away. ^ 

*Flddng the work^ however, as an exposure 6f *the political fallacies 
most prevalent in English sociel^y, by tracing them to their source, end 
tlurowing^a broad glare of lig^t upon their fiitility and irrelevancy, the 
woitc is Inyaluable as a manual of political knowledge, and as affordi^ 
us a pietiire 'Of the pure, benevolent, playful, firm, clear-sighted, com- 
prehensitre,^]^werful mind of the author. The materials of Bentham are 
distributed amonig'nn introduction andiive parts. Tjie introduction con- 
tains an exposition of the nature of fallacies in general, and political 
fhBacies in particulai: ; of the nature rationale of the classification of 
them adopted in the book ; and hints respecting the import(^nce of a good 
system of nomenclaturo. The object of the work is further illustrated 
by contrasting it with Hamilton*s^arliamentary logic. The fifth and con- 
cluding part resumes^the consideration of this subject, points out the cha- 
racter common to all fallacies, the causes of their utterance, the particular 
demand for them created by^he peculiarities of English government and 
society, and the utility of their exposure. The four intermediate parts 
are devoted to the exposition of particular fallacies. The editor regards 
all fallacies as calculated either to repress inquiry altogether, and that 
either by an appcnl to authority or by intimidation ; or to postpone in- 
qiiify ; or to confuse the minds of hearers when inquiry can no longer 
be avoided. The chapter on the Fallacies of Authority opens with a 
beautiful and satisfactory dissertation on the nature of authority, and 
the cabos in which any appeal to it ms fallacious. Sophistical appeals to 
authority are included under four heads : ^appeals to the wisdom of Our 
ancestors ; appeals to irrevocable laws and promissory^oaths ; appeals 
to precedents; assumption of authority on the 'part of the speaker, 
and praises of Hhe authors of the measure defended. All attempts 
to repri^ss investigation by fallacious inuendoes of dangerous results are 
included under five heads : — the device of repressing inquiry by attri- 
buting bad motives to thoib who demand it ; the old-wifish clamour of 
no innovation ; the timid question, what is at the /bottom ?'* even of 
the least dubious plan of amelioration ; the confusion of the personality 
of bad officers with tHe benefits of the duties they have to discharge ; 
and brow-beating threats. The fallaciqp employed obtain delay, 
the object of which always is final frustration, are, thall there has been 
no com[&aint made ; that people still more unfortunate than the com- 
plainants may easily be found ; that it is not yet time ; that it is dan < 
gerous to undertake too many things at once ; that some other measure, 
(neither matured nor preferred,)uiWould be more advantageous than that 
suggested. The fourth part contains by far the most numerous assort- 
ment of fallacies ; almost all that may be employed to confuse and dis- 
tract debaters, when discussion can no longer be delayed ; question- 
begging appellatives," impostor terms," vague generalities," sweep- 
*iiig classifications," and the like. The arrangement, which we do not 
Mtfsn to describe as bad, but simply not such as Bentham might have 
made it, serves to aid the memory ; and most of the topies are treated^hi 
the great author's happiest manner. The collection exhausts and ex- 
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pofles the predominant fallacies with which men have hitherto been so 
fond to deceive themselves, and cnee the hest guide to politic^ think, 
ing that has been publislied, and best key to the author s more techni- 
cal works. It ought to be mastered by every one wtio anxious to dis. 
charge the duties of a citizen* ^ 

It is, however, chiefly as illustrating some of the moSt proinyieiiit fea- 
tures of Bentham*s intellectual character that we have selected this work 
fur the theme of our introductory essay. Of these the first in importance 
is that unwinking steadiness with which he always gazes on the sun of 
truth ; that quiet prompitudoiwith which, in tjne most"raYelledu|uestion, he 
comes always to the right conclusion. Thi*s was the characteristic of his 
mind from boyhood until death. Its hrst/ruk w^as his seardiing' investiga- 
tion of the English Church establishment ; its next, his resignation of the 
practice of the law fq/r the nobler task of teacliing what law ought to W 
lie had but one object in life, to discover truth and to declare it. He 
could not blink a conviction fur the attainment of any ubject. This cha- 
racteristic disqualified him from iiidueiiciiig the i in mediate wurkings of » 
society, over ^hich passion, with its motley array of lialf-truths and in- 
trigues, exercised an iinKinitcd sway. But it eiifibled him to shev^ how 
much better and nohlbr a being man might he ; and his example spread 
with an insensible contagion. Already his modes of thought are catching 
hold of those who are not aware of it, and ere lung they will bo at least 
professed hy all. 

His wide comprehension and yet microscopic power of attention to 
details which have already been in some measure alluded to, will appear 
more clearly when we come to consider his more important writings. But 
there is one feature of his mind which must not liere be passed over in 
silence, and that is its essentially practical charaoter. His views on 
the spliere of theory's utility may be best expressed by liimself • ** 

The fear of theory has, to a roTtfnin extent, its foundation in reason. There is a 
fl^eneral proiiensity in those who adopl this or that ^theory to ^iish it too far : i. e. to 
set up a Kf'uenil proposition whirh is not true until certain exceptions hnve been 
taken out of it,<— to set it*up without any of tliose exceptions, — to pursue it without 
regard to the exceptions, and thence, pro tanto, in cases in which it is false, falln- 
cions, rejnigiiaut to rqsson and utility. 

The propensity thus to push theory too far is nckimvlcdged to be almost universal. 

But what is the just inference F Not that theoi'etical propositions, i. e. propositions 
of considerable extent, should from such their extent be (’oucluded to be false in toto: 
but only that in the particular case, inquiry should be made, whether, supposing the 
proposition to be in the character of a general nile generally true, there may not be 
a case in which, to n>duce it within the limits of truth, reason and utility, an excep- 
tion ought to be taken out of it 

Every man's knowledge is, in Us extent, proportioned to the extent as well as 
number of those general propositions, of the tnith of which, they being true, he has 
the persuasion in his own mind : in other words, the extent of these his thediries coni- 
prises the extent of his knowiedge. 

indeed, his theories are false, then, in proportion as they are extensive, he is 
the more deeply steeped in ignorance and ent>r. 

Bnt from the mere circumstance of its being theoretical, by these enemies to 
knowledge, its falsehood is infenvd as if it were a necessary consequence ; with a| 
much reason as if from a man's speaking it were inferred, as u necessary consequence, 
that what he speaks must be false. 

One would think, that in thinking there were something wirketl or else unwise ; 
every body feels or fancies a necessity of disclaiming it. I am not given to spet^u- 
lation.**^" I am no friend to theories." Speculation, theory, what is it but think- 
ing ?' Can a man disclaim speculation, can he disclaim theory, without disclaiming 
thought? If they do not mean thought, they mean nothing; for unless it be a little 
more thought than ordinary, theory, speculation, mean nothing. , 
voi.. II. U 
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To escape from tbe imputation of meditating destruction to mankind, a num must 
disclaim every thing that puts him ahove the level of a beast. ' • 

A plan proposes a UTong end ; or the end being right, proposes a wrong aet. ^ 
means. If this be what a man means, can he not say so ? Would not what he says 
have somewhat more meanipg — be a little more consistent with the principles qf 
common sense — with common honesty — ^than saying of it that it is theoretical— thajt 
it is speculative ? 

All his writing are a practical commentary upon these views ; and 
we may instance more particularly his Panopticon, and one of his latest 
productions, a letter addressed ,to the Commission for Inquiring into the 
State of the Law of Real Property, on the Subject of a General Register, 
printed in the Appendix to their Third Report. Not contented with • 
su^esting a general plan of management, he inquires into the ^ most 
minute financial details, and obviates every, the most trifling, physical 
obstacle to the realization of his ideas. r 

These are the qualifications which enabled him to select and store up 
the materials of thought, and to mature them into comprehensive and 
sagacious plans : we have now to advert to these characteristics which 
determined the mode of their enunciation. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the idea that Bendiam’s writings are dry, ottM, and repulsive. In 
virtue of their subject they are not to be understoocl without the exefti()n 
of continuous and painful attention ; but those who are able to bring this 
power to their perusal wi|l encounter no other difficulty. Bentham 
devoted his faculties to the elucidation of the science of le^slation, and 
his first great endeavour is to make himself clearly understood. He 
observes the most strict precision of language; He is technical, for 
otherwise no man can be accurate ; but his technicalities are based upon 
scientific views and the nature of his subject, not upon slovenly and 
meaningless hereditary usage. In treating of details, he keeps constantly 
in view their reference to the whole structure, and refers to what has been 
already said, or to what yet remainslEo be tqld at every step of his progress. 
Yet this anxious striving after perspic^ty and completeness never in- 
terferes with the manly dignity of his nervous style. Beyond any writer 
of the day, he possesses that most necessary ingredient of true and re- 
sistless eloquence, the power of condensing all ftie bearings of liis sub- 
ject intp one brief survey. His words are weighty and imposing as ora- 
cles. In his illustrations he evinces a rich flow of fancy, and frequently 
a quick sense of the beautiful. His flow of humour, when he gives way 
to it, is worthy of Butler, and his sarcasm is withering. And on every 
occasion, these powen^ which of all are the most apt to run riot and carry 
away their owner, are kept in the most strict and beautiful subordina- 
tion to tbe end they are directed to attaiA.* 

A few specif&ns of Bentham's style are here added, less by way of 
Justifying what has been said than of inviting attention to the writings, 
of which they are scarcely fair specimens. The following fine niecf bt ' 
L dcjclamation may not unjustly called the sledge hammer. ^ ■ / . 

^ yAlive to possibleuimasinsble evilij, dea^, to actual ones,— eagle^yad to fhtuiu'oon-''* 
tingent eviia, blind and insensible to all existing ones^— .such is the character of ths 
mind, to which a fallacy such as this can really have presented itself in the diarao- 
ter of an argument possessing any the smallest claim to notice. To such a mind, 
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dbi^l and said of justice^ anarch^^ in so Ibr as concerns nine-tenths of the 
people^ ie actually by force of la\7 established ; and that it is only by the force of mo- 
ramy,.iL^f stich morality as all the punishments denounced against sincerity, and all. 
the reward applied for the encouragement of insincerity, have not been able to banish, 
tha^ society Is kept together ; — that to draw into question the fitness of great charac- 
teim fi>r their high situations, is in one man a crime, while to question their fitness 
so that their motives remain unquestioned is lawful to another that the crime called 
libel remains undefined and undistinguishable, and the liberty of the press is 
defined to be the absence* of that security which would be afforded to writers 
by the establishment of a licenser ;--4hat under a show of limitation, a go- 
vernment shall be in fact an absoli^ one, while pfetended guardians are real accom. 
plices, and at the nod of a king or a minister by«d regular trained body of votes 
black shall be declared white; miscarriage^ success; mortality, health; disgrace, 
honour ; and notorious experienced imbecility, ednsummate skill ;^to such a mind, 
these, with other evils boundless in extent and number, are either not seen to be in 
existence, or not felt to be such. Jn such a mind, the horror of innovation is as 
really a disease as any to tthich the body in which it is seated is exposed. And in 
proportion as a man is afflicted with it, he is the enemy of all good, which, how ur- 
gent soever may be the demand for it, remains as yet to be done; nor can it be said 
to be completely cured of it, till he shall have learnt to take on each occasion, and 
without repuguaneb, general utility for the general end, and, to judge of whatc'rer is 
proposed, in the character of a* means conducive to that end. 

Benthhm’s power of* moral portraitiife.^By^4m inferred from this 
pagsagetTr. e . . 

Here and tliere a man of strong appetites, weak understanding, and stout heart, 
excepted, it might he affirmed with confidence that the most indigent and most igno- 
rant would not be foolish enough to wish to see a complete dissolution of the bonds 
of government. In such a state of things, whatsoever he might expect to grasp for 
the moment, he would have no assured hope of keeping. Were he ever so strong, 
his strength, he could uot but see, would avail him nothing against a momentarily 
confederated multitude ; nor in one part of his field against a swifter individual rava- 
ging the opposite part, nor during sleep against the weakest and most sluggish : and 
for the purpose of securing himself against such continually impending disasters, let 
him suppose himself enter^ into nii association uith othera for mutual security ; he 
would then suppose himself living agfliii under a sort of government. 

Even the comparatively few who, fiw a source of subsistence, prefer depreciation to 
honest industry, are not loss dependent for their uTetched and ever palpitating exis- 
tence than the honest and iitflustrious are for theirs, on that general security to which 
their practice creates except k»iis. Be the momentary object of his rapacity what it 
may, what no one of tlism could avoid having a more or less distinct conception of, 
is, that it could not exist for him fiirther than it is scciirc-d against others. 

So far is it from being tnie, that no Government can exist <x>n3istently with such 
exposure, no good Government can exist without it. 

We 6ubj|oii\ ihU fol|k)wijqg as k specimen of how his mind could at 
times revel In gr^esql^e imhgery. > t '> V; ^ ‘ 

According to Bishop Warhurton’s Alliance, the people in the characlei of the 
church, meeting with all themselves in the character of the state, cagreed to invest 
the expoundSra of the sacred volume with a large share of the sovereignty. Against 
this system, the lawyers, their only rivals, were estopped from pleading its setUtinus- 
ness ill bar. In Catholic countries, the churchmen who compose holy mother church 
possess one beautiful female^ by whom the people are governed in the field of spiritual 
law; within which has been enclo.^ed ns much ns possible of profane law. By Pro- 
testants, on holy mother church the title of Whore of Babylon has been conferred^: 
they recognise no holy mother church. Buf in England, churchmen, a large portion 
of them, compose two Alma Malree Academia^^ind Mother Academies or Univer- 
sides. By ingenuity such as this is, out of ** lubberly postmasters* hi any 
number, one sweet Mrs. Anne Page** is composed, fit to be decked out in ele- 
ments of amiability to any extent. The object and fruit of this Ingenuity is the af- 
fording protection to all abuses and imperf^ions attached to this part of the official 
estabUMmieitt. Chmrch being so oxcellait a being, nane but a monster can be an 
enemff a /os, to her i Momlery i. s. anarchist, Jacobin, leveller, &c. To every, 
question Imving reform or improvement in view as to this part of the official es^ 
blishment, the answer Isifie and the sam^« You aio an enemy to the church ;** for 
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instance, among othei's, to such questions as follow : 1 . What does this part of the 
official establishmcut do, but read or give further explanation to one book, of which 
more explanation has b^n given already than the longest life would suffice to hear P 
2. Does not this suppose a people incapable of being taught to read ? 3. Would it not 
be more read if each of them, being able to 'read, had it constantly by him to read 
all through, than by their being at liberty some of them to go mil^ to hear small 
parts of it?— .. , . 1 , 

Sarcastic bitterness ‘ ^ 

There is a particular sort of grin — a grin of malicious triumph — a grin made up 
of malicious triumph with a dash of concealed foreboding and trepidation at the bot- 
tom of it — that forms a natunil,accompaniment df this fallacy, when vented by any 
of the sworn defenders of abuse : and Milton, instead of cramming all his angels 
of the African complexion into thq. divinity school disputing about predestination, 
should have employed part of them at least in practising this grin, with the coiTe- 
sponding fallacy, before a looking-glass. 

Proportioned to the difficulty of persuading men to regaril a plan as otherwise than 
beneficial, supposing it carried into effect, is the need of all such arguments or phrases 
as present a chance pf persuading them to regard it as impracticable : and accord- 
ing to the sort of man you have to deal with, you accompany it with the grin of tri- 
umph, or with the grimace of regret and lamentation. • 

There is a class of predictions, the tendency and object of which is to contribute 
to their own accomplishment ; and in the number of them is the prediction involved 
in this fallacy. When objections on the ground of utility are hopeless, or have been 
made the most of, objections on the ground of practicability still present an addi- 
tional resource. By these, men who, being convinced of the utility of the plan, ai'e 
in ever so great a degi'ee welU'wishcrs to it may be turned aside from it : and the 
best garb to assume for the purpose of the attempt, is that of one Who is a well- 
wisher likewise. 

Till the- examples are before his eyes, it will not he o&sy for a man who has not 
himself made the observation to conceive to what a pitch of audacity political impro- 
bity is capable of soaring : how completely, when an opportunity that seems favour- 
able presents itself, the mask will sometimes be taken off -what thorough confi- 
dence there is in the complicity, or in the imbecility of hearers or readers. 

Was the feeling of contempt 4;ver more powerfully expressed than 
in his illustration of the folly of debating the question of Reform with 
men who, by their solemn vaths, and their desire to maintain their sta-. 
tiis in society, are bound to uphold the present system, in all its rotten- 
ness ? • 

To a man thus circumstanced, to talk reason would havg something ungenerous 
in it and indecorous ; it ^voqld be as if a man should set about talking indecently to 
his wife and daughter* . 

^ . Here close we our first lecture on the writings of our great master. 


THE HOWDIE.— ANENT BAIRNS. 


No. II. 

(Centinued frm page 714, vol i.) 

Although I have not in the foregoing head of my subject mentioned 
every extraordinary handling that came to me, yet I have noted the 
most remarkable ; and made it plain to my readers by that swatch of my 
professional work, that it is not an easy thing to be a midwife with re- 
pute, without the inheritance from nature of good common sense and 
disevetion, over and above skill and experience. I shall now dedicate 
this'^second head, to a make-mention of such things as I have heard and 
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known anent the bairns, that in their entrance into this world, came by 
the grace of God through my hands. 

And here, in the first place, and at the very outset, it behoves me to 
make an observe, that neither omen nor. symptom occurs at a birth, by 
which any reasonable person or gossip present can foretell what the na- 
tive, as the unchristened baby is then called, may be ordained to come 
through in the course bf the future. Mo doubt this generality, 'like every 
rule, has an exception ; but I am no disposed to think the exceptions often 
kent-speckle ; for although i have hearcf many a well-doing sagacious 
carlin notice the remarkables she had seen at some births, I am yet 
bound to say that my experience has ne^ser taught me to discern in what 
way a-come-to-pass in the life of the man was begotten of the. uncos at 
the birth of the child« 

But while I say this, let me no be misunderstood as throwing any 
doubt on the fact, that births sometimes are, and hai;e been, in all ages, 
attended with signs and wonders manifest. I am only stating the truth as 
it has fallen out in the course of my own experience ; for I never mis- 
doubt that it's in the pcfwer of Providence to work miracles and cause 
marvels, when a child is ordained with a superfluity of head-rope. I 
only maintain, that it is not a constancy in nature to be regular in that 
way, and that many prodigies happen at the times of births, of which it 
would not be a facile thing for a very wise prophet to expound the use. 
Indeed, my observes would go to the clean contrary ; for 1 have noted 
that, for the most part, the births which have happened in dread and 
strange circumstances, were not a hair’s -breadth better, than those of 
the commonest clamjamphry. Indeed, I had a very notable instance of 
this kind in the very first year of my setting up for myself, and that 
was when James Cuiffy’s wife lay in of her eldest born. 

James, as all the parish well knew/ was not a man to lead the children 
of Israel through the Red Sea, nor she a Deborah to sing of butter in a 
lordly dish ; but they were decent folk ; add when the fulness of her 
time was come, it beheVed her to be put to bed, and my helping hand to 
be called for. Accordingly I went. 

It was the gloanflng when James came for me ; and as we walked o’er 
the craft together, the summer lightning ayoiit the hills began to skim- 
mer in a woolly cloud : but we thought little o’t, for the day had been 
very warm, and that flabbing of the fire was but a natural oUtcoming of 
the same cause. 

We had not, however, been under the shelter of the roof many minutes, 
when we heard a-far off, like the ruff of a drum or the hurl of a cart of 
stones tumbled on the causey, a clap of thunder, and'*then w'e heard 
another and another, just like a sea-fight of Royal Georges in tlA skies, 
till the din grew so desperate, that the crying woman could no more be 
heard than if she had been a stone image of agony. 

I’ll no say that 1 was not in a terrifleation. James Cuiffy took to his 
Bible, but the poor wife needed all my help. At last the bairn was born ; 
and just as it came into the world, the thunder rampaged, as if the 
Prince of the Powers of the air had gaen by himself ; and in the sfunc 
minute, a thunder-bolt fell doun the lum, scattered the Are about the 
house, whiskit out of the window, clove like a wedge the apple-tree at 
the house-end, and slew nine sucking pigs and the mother grumphy, as 
if they had been no better than the host of Sennacherib ; which every body 
must allow was most awful : but for all that, nothing ^terwards came to 
pass ; and the bairn that was born, instead of turning out a neeromafleer 
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or a geni^ as we had so iiiucii reason tu expect, was, froni tlie breast, as 
silly as a wiiidiestraw. Was not this a plain proof that they are but of 
a weak credulity who have faith in freats of that kind ? . 

1 met, likwise, not in the next year, but in the year after, nearer to 
this time, another delusion of the same uncertainty. Mrs. Gallon, the 
exciseman's wife, was overtaken with her pains, of all places in the 
world, in the kirk, on a Sabbath afternoon. They came on her suddenly, 
and she gave a skirle that took the breath with terror from the minister, 
as ho was enlarging with ^reM bir on the^inth clause of the seventh 
head of his discourse. Evdiry body stood up. The whole congregation 
rose upon the seats, and in every face was pale consternation. At last 
the minister said, that on account of the visible working of Providence 
in the midst of us, yea in the very kirk itself, the congregation should 
skail : whereupon skail they did ; so that in a short time 1 had completed 
my work, in which I was assisted by some decent ladies staying to lend 
me their ChristiaA assistance ; which they did, by standing in a circle 
round the table seat where the ploy w'as going on, with their backs to 
the crying mother, holding out their gowns in a minaway fashion, as the 
maids of honour are said to do, when the queen is bringing forth a prince 
in public. 

The bairn being born, it was not taken out of the kirk till the minis- 
ter himself was brought back, and baptized it with a scriptural name ; 
for it was ever}' body's opinion that surely in time it would be a brave 
minister, and become a great and shining light in the Lord's vineyard 
to us all. But it is often the will and pleasure of Providence to hamper 
in the fulfilment the carnal wishes of corrupt human nature. Matthew 
Gallon had not in after life the seed of^ a godly element in his whole 
carcase ; quite the contrary, for he turned out the most rank ringing 
enemy that was ever in our county-side ; and when he came to years 
of discretion, which in a sense he nevef' did, he fled the country as a 
soldier, and for some sploreswith the Sefsion, though he was born in the 
kirk ; — another plain fact that shows how little reason there is in some 
cases to believe that births and prognostihcatious heave no natural con- 
nexion. Not that 1 would condumaciously maintain that there is no 
meaning in signs sometimes, and maybe 1 have had a demonstration ; 
but it w'as a sober advice tliat the auld leddy of Rigs gave me, when she 
put me in a way of business, to be guarded in the use of my worldly 
wisdom, and never to allow my tongue to describe what my eyes saw or 
my ears heard at an occasion, except 1 was well convinced it would 
pleasure the family. 

No conscientious midwife," said she, will ever make causey-talk 
of wha% happens at a birth, if it's of a nature to work dule by repetition 
on the fortunes of the bairn and this certainly was most orthodox, for 
1 have never forgotten her counsel. 

1 have, however, an affair in my mind at this time ; and as 1 shall 
mention no names, there can be nq harm done in speaking of it here ; 
for it is a thing that would perplex a philosopher or a mathematical 
man, and stagger the self-conceit of an unbeliever. 

There was a young Miss that had occasion to come over the moor by 
herself one day, and in doing so she met with a hurt ; what that hurt 
was, no body ever heard ; but it could not be doubted that it was some- 
thing most extraordinar ; for, when she got home, she took to her bed 
anti was very unwell for several days, and her een were blear't with 
greeting. At last, on the Sabbath-day following, her mother foregathert 
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with me in coming from the kirk; end the day being showery^ she pr6«. 
posed to rest in my bouse as she passed the door, till a shower that she 
saw coming would blow over. In doing this, and we being by ourselves, 
I speired in a civil manner for her daughter ; and from less to more she 
told me something that I shall not rehearse, and, with the tear in her 
eye, she entreated my advice ; but 1 could give her none, for I thought 
b^r daughter had been donsie ; so no more was said anent it ,* but the 
poor lassie from that day fell as it were into a dwining, and never went 
out ; insomuch that before months w0re come and gone, she was laid 
up in her bed, and there was a wally-wallpng on her account through, 
out the parish, none doubting that she iij^as in a sore way, if not past hope. 

In this state was her sad condition, when they had an occasion for a 
gradawa at my Lord's ; and as he changed horses at the Cross Keys when 
he passed through our town, I said to several of the neighbours, to 
advise the mother that this was a fine opportunity she ought not to 
neglect, but should consult him anent her dochter. 'Accordingly, on the 
doctor returning from the castle, she called liim in ; and when he had 
consulted the ailing lassie as to her complaint, every body rejoiced to 
hear that he made light of it, and said that she would be as well as ever 
in a month or two ; for that all she had to comp1ai||| of was but a weak- 
ness common to w'omankind, and that a change of air was the best thing 
that could be done for her. * 

Maybe I had given an advice to the same effect quietly before, and 
therefore was none displeased to hear, when it came to pass, that shortly 
after, the mother and Miss were off one morning, for the benefit of the 
air of Glasgow, in a retour chaise, by break of day, before anybody was 
up. To be sure some of the neighbours thought it an odd thing that 
they should have thought of going to that town for a beneficial air ; but 
as the report soon after came out J;o the town that the sick lassie was 
growing brawly, the wondei^oon blew over, for it was known that the 
air of a close town is very godd in some c^ses of the asthma. 

By and by, it might be six weeks or two months after, aiblins more, 
when the mother and the daughter came back, the latter as slimb as a 
popular tree, and blooming like a rose. Such a recovery after such 
an illness was little short of a miracle, for the day of their return was 
just ten months from the day and date of her hurt. 

It is needless for me to say what were my secret thoughts on this 
occasion, especially when 1 heard the skill of the gradawa extolled, and 
far less how content I was when, in the year following, the old lady 
went herself on a jaunt into the East Country to see a sick cousin, a 
widow woman with only a bairn, and brought the bairn away with her 
on the death of the parent. It was most charitable of her so to do, and 
nothing could exceed the love and ecstasy with which Miss received it 
from the arms of her mother. Had it been her ain bairn she could not 
have dandalized it more ! 

Soon after this the young lady fieU in with a soldier officer, that was 
sent to recruit in the borough, and married himfipi a short acqiiaint- 
ance> and went away with him a regimenting to Ireland; but "my 
cousin’s wee fatherless and motherless orphan," as the old pawkie carliii 
used to call the bairn, stayed with her, and grew in time to be a ranting 
birkie; and in the end, my lord hearing of his spirit, sent for him one 
day to the castle, and in the end bought for him a commission, in the 
most generous manner, such as w'cll befitted a rich young lord to do ; and 
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afterwards, in , the army, his promotion was as rapid as if he had more 
than merit to help him. 

Now, is not this a thing to cause a marvelling; for 1, that maybe had 
it in my power to have given an explanation, was never called on so to 
do ; for everything came to pass about it in such an ordained-like way, 
that really I was sometimes at a loss what to think, and said to myself 
surely I have dreamt a dream ; for, although it* could not be said to 
have been a case of prognostications, it was undoubtedly one of a most 
kittle sort in many particu}^. Remembering, however, the prudent 
admonition 1 had received from the auld leddy of Rigs, I shall say no 
more at present, but keep a caln\ sough. 

It is no doubt the even-down fact that I had no hand in bringing 
“ my cousiii*s wee fatherless and motherless orphan " into the world, 
but maybe 1 might have had, if all the outs and ins of the story were 
told. As that, however, is not fitting, 1 have just said enough to let the 
courteous reader see' though it be as in a glass darkly, that my profes.. 
sion is no without the need of common sense in its handlfngs, and that 
1 have not earned a long character for prudence in the line without 
ettle, nor been without jobs that cannot be spoken* of, but, like this, in 
a far-off manner. ^ 

But it behoves me, before 1 go farther, to request the reader to turn 
back to where I have madc^nention of the poor deserted bairn, Willy 
Facings ; how he was born in an unprepared hurry, and how his mother 
departed this life, while his jie*er-do-wcel father went away like a knot- 
less thread. I do not know how it happened, but come to pass it did, 
that I took a kindness for the forsaken creature, insomuch that, if his 
luck had been no better with Miss Peggy Needle, it was my intent to 
have brought him up with niy own weans ; for he was a winsome thing 
from the hour of his birth, and made every day a warmer nest for his 
image in my heart. Ilis cordial temper w!is a mean devised by Provi- 
dence as a compensation to hftn for the need that was in its own courses, 
that he would never enjoy a parent's love. • 

When Miss Peggy had skailed the byke of her tats, and taken Billy, 
as he came to be called, huine to her house, there w%s a wonderment 
both in the borough-town and our clachan how it was possible for her, 
an inexperienced old maid, to manage the bairn ; for by this time he was 
weaned, and was as rampler a creature as could well be, and she was a 
most prejirict and mini lady. But, notwithstanding her natural mimness 
and prejinkity, she w'as just out of the body with love and tenderness 
towards him, and kept him all day at her foot, playing in the inside of a 
stool whamled upkside down. 

It was* the sagacioils cqiiiiion of every one, and particularly both of 
the doctor and Mr. Stipend, the minister, that the bairn would soon 
lire out the patience of Miss Peggy ; but we are all short-sighted 
in(»rtal8, for instead of tiring her, she every day grew fonder and 
fonder of him, and hired a lassie to look after him, as soon as he could 
tottie. Nay, she hi^light a green parrot for him from a sailor, when 
he was able to run about ; and no mother could be so taken up with 
her own get ns kind-hearted Miss Peggy was with him, her darling 
Dagon ; for although the parrot was a most outstrapolous beast, and 
skrighed at times with louder desperation than a pea-hen in a passion, 
she yet so loved it on his account, that one day when it bit her lip to 
the bleeding, she only put it in its cage, and said, as she wiped her 
mouth, that it tras a sorrow." 
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By and by Miss Veggy put Billy to the school ; biit, by that time, the 
condumacious laddie had got the upper hand of her, and would not learn 
his lesson, unless she would give him an apple or sweeties ; and yet, for 
all that, she was out of the body about him, in so much that the minis- 
ter was obligated to remonstrate with her on such indulgence ; telling 
her she would be the ruin of the boy, fine creature as he was, if she did 
not bridle him, and intended to leave him a legacy. 

In short, Mias Peggy and her pet were jpst a world’s wonder, when, at 
last. Captain Facings, seven^ears after Billy’s birth, being sent by the 
king to Glasgow, came out, one Sunday, to our town, and sent for me to 
learn what had become of his bairn. Though I recollected him at the 
first sight, yet, for a matter of policy, 1 thought it convenient to pre- 
tend doubtful of my memory, till, I trow, I had made him sensible of 
his sin in deserting his poor baby. At long and length I made him to 
know the blessing that had been conferred by the fancy of Miss Peggy, 
on the deserted child, and took him myself to her house. But, judge of 
my consternation, and his likewise, when, on introducing him to her as 
the father of Billy, whom’ I well recollected, she grew very huffy at me, 
and utterly denied thal Billy was any such boy as I had described, and 
fondled over him, and was really in a comical distress, till, from less to 
more, she grew, at last, as obstinate as a graven image, and was not 
sparing in the words she made use of to get us out of her habitation. 

But, not to summer and winter on this very unforeseen come-to-pass, 
the Captain and I went to the minister, and there made a confession of 
the whole tot of the story. Upon which he advised the Captain to leave 
Billy with Miss Peggy^ who was a single lady, not ill-off in the world ; 
and he would, from time to time, see that justice was done to the bairn. 
They then made a paction concerning Billy’s education ; and, after a 
sore stiuggle. Miss Peggy, b}|^ the nfinister’s exhortation, was brought 
to consent that her pet should sent to a boarding-school, on condition 
that she was to be allowed to pay for him. 

This was not difiicult*to be agreed to ; and, some weeks after. Bill was 
accordingly sent to the academy at Green Knowes, where he turned out 
a perfect delight ; and Miss Peggy sent him every week, by the carrier, 
a cake, or some other dainty. At last, the year ran round, and the va- 
cance being at hand. Bill sent word by the carrier, that he was coming' 
home to spend the time with Mamma, as he called Miss Peggy. Great 
was her joy at the tidings ; she set her house in order, and had, at least, 
twenty weans, the best sort in the neighbourhood, for a ploy to meet 
him. But, och hone ! when Billy came, he was grown s^ch a big crea- 
ture, that he no longer seemed the same laddie ; and, at the sight of 
him. Miss Peggy began to weep and wail, crying, that it was an impo- 
sition they were attempting to put upon her, by sending another callan. 
However, she became, in the course of the night, pretty well convinced 
that he was indeed her pet ; and, from that time, though he was but 
eight years old, she turned over a ne^ leaf in her treatment. 

Nothing less would serve her, seeing him grown so tall, than that he 
should be transmogrified into a gentleman ; and, accordingly, although 
he was not yet even a stripling,— for that’s a man-child in his teens,— she 
sent for a taylor next day, and had him put itito long clothes, with top 
boots ; and she bought him a watch, and just made him into a curiosity, 
that nowhere else could be seen. 

When he was dressed in his new clothes and fine boots, he went out 
to show himself to all Miss Peggy’s neighbours ; and, it happened, that, 
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' in going along^ he fell in with a number of other chilrler^ who were alid- 
ing down a heap of mixed lime> and the thoughtless brat joined them ; 
by which he rubbed two holes in the bottom of his breeks^ spoiled his 
new boots, and^ when the holes felt cold behind, he made his hat into 
a seat, and went careering up the heap and down the slope with it, as if 
he had been a .charioteer. 

Everybody who saw the result concluded tHat certainly now Mis.^ 
Peggy’s favour was gone froni him for ever. But she, instead of being 
angry, just exclaimed and i^emonstrated wdth gladness over him ; say- 
ing, t^at, till this disaster, she had still suspected that he might turn 
out an imposture. Was there«ever such infatuation ? But, as I shall 
have to speak more anent him hereafter, 1 need not here say how he 
was sent back to the academy, on the minister's si/lvice, just dress’d like 
another laddie. 

(To be continued,) 


FINiVNCIAL REFORM, No. II. 

By aiuaccQunt laid before the House of Commons on the 18th of July, 
it appears tteit the excess of expenditure over income in the year ending 
^Oti^qeding 5th of July amounted to £1,263,187. 

We shall endeavour to explain how this excess of expenditure, or, in 
other words, deficiency of revenue, has arisen ; and also, to give a dear 
statement of our actual financial condition. This we conceive to be es. 
sentially necessary, in order to arrive at a correct opinion with respect 
to the measures which the new PMiamept will liave to take. 

> system of making up thp public accounts is still extremely 

imperfect, it is much more easy to form something like an accurate no- 
tion of*’the real amount of the public income and expenditure, than it 
was a few years since. For so long as pa 3 anents for instalments of the 
Pead Weight loan continued to swell the amount of mcome received, and 
so long as the old sinking fund of a fixed sum of five millions a-year 
continued to be applied to redeem debt, it was nearly impossible to learn, 
from the annual Parliamentary accounts, the true amount of the income 
and expenditure. 

It was in the year 1828 that the Bank paid the last instalment of the 
dead weight loan ; and, therefore, in the succeeding years, the accounts 
have ^een free from the confusion which this loan occasioned. In call- 
ing this dead weight transaction a loan, we are aware we give it a cha. 
racter wholly different from that which the authors of this notable hocus- 
pocus sought to impress upon it ; but we feel we shall have the sanction 
of the authority of every fair thinking person, who has examined the 
nature of the bargain, for calling ft a mere loan ; because the sole result 
has been, that the public has received from the Bank a sum of 
£13,000,000, for an annuity of £500,000, payable for forty-five years. 
The history of this transaction shews what schemes Ministers have at 
ell times' been ready to have recourse to, when in money difficulties, 
pein^r than make reductions in public expenses ; and the upshot of the 
this scheme of anticipating the falling in of military and naval 
pensiomi, being nothing else thui raising a loan of £13,000,000 in the 
midst of profound peace ; it also shows how quietly the public are willing 
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to allow theintielvos to be duped by gross misrepresentations of the nature 
and effects of financial measures. * 

In conseqgence of the recommendation of the Committee of Finance 
of 1828, in their third report, the sipj^ing-fund plan of ^1819 was 
changed. Till then, the law required that five millions a-year should be 
paid out of the consolidated fund to the, .commissioners for redeeming 
' the national debt, whether or not the public income exceeded the ex. 
penditure by that sum. The way by which this applicatifn of a fixed 
sum of five millions was managed, was by making good any dqfipiency of 
income occasioned by it, by borrowing the* amount of the dejficijQncy.on 
Exchequer bills. But, as in point of fast, the surplus income constantly 
fell short of five millions by two or three millions a-year, the proc- 
tical result of this , piece of financial policy was the borrowing of 
money to pay debt. This appeared to the Committee of Finance to 
be such a monstrous absurdity and abuse, that a majority of them came 
to the decision of advising the discontinuance of the plan. It also was 
found upon investigating the operation of creating new debt to redeem 
the old one, that it wat^ attended with great loss ; because the interest 
paid on the new debt* was greater than that saved upon the purchases 
made by the Commissioners of the National Debt. The measure recom- 
mended by the Committee of Finance was to apply for the future to the 
reducing of debt no more than what really was an excess of income 
over expenditure.* It is worth while to notice here the pertinacity 
with which the worst parts of our financial system are adhered te> 
and vigorously supported ; a circumstance completely established by 
the fact, that the greatest resistance was made in the Committee by 
persons of the highest authority in matters of finance^ to the decision 
which the Committee came to. The question for getting rid of the sys. 
tern of a fixed sinking-fund was carried only by one vote ; and in the 
minority, no less distinguished* financiers appeared than Mr, Iluskisson, 
Mr. Tierney, Mr. Baring, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Goulburn. 

The dead-weight payments, and the old sinking-fund, having ceased 
in the way now mentioned, the annual Parliamentary account for the 
year 1829 is the firdt that gives anything like a fair and clear statement 
of the annual income and expenditure, although it is still extremely imper- 
fect ; and we shall therefore begin what we have to say, in order to ex- 
plain our present financial condition, with this account. 

According to this account, the revenue of 1829 was £50,706,000, the 
expenditure £49,075,000, and the surplus of income over expenditure 
£1,711,548. With this surplus, Mr. Goulburn commenced his financial 
operations for 1830. To this surplus he was able to add, in calculating 
the Ways and Means of 1830, a saving in the interest on 4 pir cent, 
stock, and on exchequer bills, and a reduction to be made in the annual 
estimates for the army, navy, &c., as follows : — 

Surplus income over expenditure in 1829, . . £1,711,000 

Reduction of interest on 4 per cent, stock, . 750,000 

Reduction of interest on exchequer^bills, . . 180,000 

Reductions in the estimates for the army, navy, &c., . 1,100,000 

Carried forward '. £3,741,000 

• An act was passed early in the session of 1839^ for carrylAg this recommendation 
into effect. 
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Brought for wa rd £3, 74 1 ,000 

And he was further enabled to increase this estimated sur- 
plus of 1830, as compared with 1829, by the expected pro- 
duce of an additional duty on spirits, — taken at, . 330,000 

Making a total surplus of, . . . £4,071,000 

Mr. Goulburn having this gr^at surplus to assist him in conducting the 
financial measures of 1 830, •y holly threw aside the policy of his prede- 
cessors, as to the redemption of debt; for instead of applying the sur- 
plus to this object, he repealed^taxes to the amount of £3,875,000, and 
left, accordingly, no more for the future surplus of income over ex- 
penditure, than a few hundred thousand pounds. #^Tho taxes which Mr. 
Goulburn repealed were the following : — 

Beer, . . . . £3,000,000 

Leather, .... 400,000 

Cider and Perry, . ... 25,000 

Sugar, . . . . r . 450,000 

£3,875,000 

We do not blame Mr. Goulburn for repealing taxes, in preference to 
continuing the sinking-fund. This policy w'ns clearly right on general 
principles, considering how many of the existing taxes were higly inju- 
rious to the industry of the country. But w-e are decidedly of opinion, 
that his selection of the beer tax, as the most fit to be repealed, was an 
egregious error. For if he had acted on anything like sound principles 
of taxation, he would have turned to account the means of making a re- 
duction of £3,000,000 of revenue, tb gett^g rid of those duties which fell 
on the manufactures of gl^ss, paper, s^ap, &c., and to the reducing of 
those excessive duties which give rise to the prosperous trade of 
smuggling. 

But the repealing of the beer duty served the interests of that class 
out of which members of Parliament are chosen, and of the members 
themselves ; and votes in the House of Commons were more immediately 
an object to Ministers, in the early part of the session of 1829, than the 
promoting of the national industry. 

When Lord Althorp became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the amount 
of taxes repealed by his predecessor left him only a surplus income of 
a few hundred thousand pounds, as has already been stated ; and conse- 
quently, without any means of repealing more taxes, except reducing 
the public expenditure. But although he was thus situated, he repealed 
more taxes, and at the same time increased the expenditure ; and pro- 
duced, as an inevitable consequence of such proceedings, the present ex- 
isting deficiency of the revenue.* 

The following is the plan propo^d by Lord Althorp, in his first bud- 
get, on the 11th of February, 1831, for repealing or reducing taxes:— i 


* The estimates voted in 1831 were greater than those voted in 1830, for the 
Amy, by the sum of £225,150 ^ the Navy, £.300,250; Miscellaneous Services, 
£743,490 ; making a total increase of £1,328,890. But deducting from the Miscel. 
Igneous Services, a sum of £322,711, formerly charged on the consolidated fund, the 
real InereaiM was £1,00^079. 
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On Tobacco, .... £1,400,000 

— . Nei^apers and Advertisements, . 190,000 

— Coals And Slates, . . 830,000 

— Printed Calicoes, . . ^ ^00,ppo 

— Class, . . . . • OOOiOOO 

— Candles, .... -480,000 

— Auctions, , . . . . • C0,000 

— Miscellaneous Articles, . . . 8Q,000 


* * £4,080,000 

In order in part to make, good the revenue which would be lost by 
reducing these duties, he proposed the following new taxes : — • 


On Wine, * . . . . £840,000 

— I'iniber (by regulation of duties,) . 600,000 

— Cotton Wool, . . . • 500,000 

— Steamboats, .... 100,000 

— Timber Duty, . . . 1,800,000 

— Coals Exported, . . . 100,000 


£2,740,000 

The successful opposition which was made to this scheme of finance, 
for repealing old bad duties, and imposing less injurious new ones, left, 
for the general result, when the session closed, the following old taxes 
repealed, and new ones laid on 

Duties repealed in 1831. 


Coals and Slates, . , 

Printed Calicoes, . • ^ • 

Candles, . 

£830,000 

600,000 

4SO,000 

• 

£1,746,000 

* JVew Duties laid on in 1831. 


On 4Pine, 

On Cotton Wool, .... 

.£840,000 

300,000 


£640,000 


Deducting the estimated produce of the new duties from the siim 
which the revenue was to be reduced by those repealed, the actual re- 
duction of revenue amounted to £1,205,000 ; being very nearly the ex- 
act sum which the revenne appears, by the Parliamentjpry accounts, to 
have been deficient on the 5th of Jiilj^ 1838. 

This correspondence between the sum, which it appears would be the 
Aficiency, on tracing out the effects of the measures of Mr. Goulburn 
and Lord Althorp, in 1830 and 1831, and the sum which, in reality, was 
the deficiency, leaves no room for doubt as to the accuracy of the statement 
here given, and as to the manner in which the deficiency has arisen. It 
is made quite clear that this result has followed from persisting in re- 
pealing taxes, without making any proper effort to reduce the expendi- 
ture. The keeping up of the expenditure at its greatest possible amount. 
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has been all through the great error of our ministers of finance ; ondHlie 
consequence of doing so^ fully shows that until retrenchment is made 
the basis of repealing taxes^ the finances cannot be free Arom the embar- 
rassment in wliich they now are. 

Before we proceed to state what is requisite to be done to place the 
finances of the country on a sound footings we shall shortly allude to 
the chief defects of the existing system. Now 4)hat the law has de- 
clared that there shall be no sinking fund^ unless there is a surplus of 
revenue^ the deficiency whi^h {las taken place has put an end to all 
those expectations which the*public have been so long told to form of 
the extinction of the debt. Thip is^ in itself^ a matter of grave con. 
sideration ; for^ surely^ with a debt of XSOO^OOO^OOO, we can never be 
quite rights until the financial circumstances of the country admit of a real 
sinking fund^ of a large amount^ being formed for fhe paying off a large 
portion of it. Although it was perfectly wise to abandon such schemes 
of redemption as hdve hitherto been acted upon^ no financial reform 
will be complete^ which shall not provide the means of gradually get- 
ting rid of at least from one third to one half of the present debt. 

The next great defect in our system is the taxing of industry^ direct- 
ly^ for obtaining a large amount of revenue. The duties on glass^ pa- 
per^ 6oap4 and other manufactures, are so many direct restrictions on 
the employment of labour and capital, and the accumulation of national 
wealth. These duties should all be repealed ; but this cannot be 
done without a loss of revenue^ to the amount of nearly two millions 
a-year. 

Another conspicuous blot in our system, is the keeping the duties so 
excessively high on tobacco, foreign spirits, and a few other articles, as 
to create a trade of smuggling of such a vast extent, that it requires 
an annual expence to be incurred ^f nearly a million a-year in attempt- 
ing to suppress it. But to cure this evil,*£he reduction of duties, which 
are necessary, would be atcompanied *with a loss of revenue to the 
amount of nearly three millions. t 

In point of fact, these two classes of duties, namely, those which fall 
on manufacturers, and those which create smuggling! must be got rid of 
either by imposing other taxes, or by reducing the amount of the pub- 
lic expenditure. It is no doubt possible, to obtain the means of reduc-^ 
ing five millions of existing taxes, by laying on a property tax. But 
such a measure ought not to be proposed, or acceded to, until the 
practicability of reducing the expenditure from three to five millions, 
has been^ submitted to the most severe test. This has never yet been 
done. The prcgress which the last committee of finance was making in 
this work, led to its sudden extinction. The assertion of Mr. Goulburn, 
when he was Finance Minister, and of Lord Althorp in his last budget 
speech, that the reduction of the expenditure had been carried as far as 
possible, are mete words, that ought not to ha'ife the smallest influence 
on any man’s mind. Ministers deceive themselves egregiously in think- 
ing that the reasons which serve to convince the House of Common|L 
that the expenditure is not too high, produce the same effect on the 
public. These reasons* are nothing better than a few commonplace cant 
phrases strung together, to suit the purpose of raising cheers from the 
supporters of Goremment. They contain nothing like proof of any 
dlMnct proposition. But the time is now. come when it will be quite 
impoasiUe for any minister to obtain a vote for nearly fourteen millions 
a-year for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. 
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The more the state of the finanees of the country ie inquired into, 
the more certain it appears, that the first great question the reformed 
House of Ck>mmons will have to take in hand, will be, the expediency of 
reducing the public expenditure to a very large extent ; not by a few 
hundred thousand pounds here, and a few more thereg(|^ut by some mil- 
lions. As all the expenses incurred in the army, navy, ordnance, and 
miscellaneous services Jiiave been voted annually, there can exist no 
vested interest to be set up against any reduction which may seem to 
be expedient; not even by ^e receivers of halfway or of military pensions. 
And, although no one probabl)r would propose wholly to get rid of these 
charges, the House of Commons may, with the strictest propriety, re- 
vise the several parts of the non-effective service, and thus save the 
public a large part of the expense now incurred upon it. If Lord Al- 
thorp shall be the Minister of Finance in the new House of Commons, he 
will find that he cannot again declare that the reduction of the expen- 
diture had been carried as far as possible, without ra'ising hundreds of 
voices to deny tjie truth of this assertion. If the electors do their duty 
in choosing their representatives, he will find a great majority of the 
House against him. l^e will, in point of fact, if he employs such lan- 
guage as this, at once put an end to the administration. What Lord 
Althorp should do, without farther loss of time, is to make the Lords of 
the Treasury discharge the duties of a Commission of Inquiry. They 
should sit every day, and have before them, for examination, the heads 
and chief officers of each public department of expenditure. Jhese per- 
sons should be made to explain, and defend as well as they can, every 
item in their proposed future estimates. The evidence should be taken 
down in short hand, and the Board should make a minute on each case, 
expressing its judgment upon it. The whole should be completed and 
printed, and ready for delivery to each member of the House of Com- 
mons, when the new Parliamert shall assemble. But more than this 
should be done. Ministers should, determine to appoint a new Committee 
of Finance, to be composed of the most intelligent and most independent 
members of the House, for the purpose of examining and reporting upon 
the estimates for 18 ^. Unless some measures, such as these now sug- 
gested, be adopted, it is difficult to conceive how the financial business 
of the country can ever be carried through the House of Commons ; for 
if the estimates shall be at all similar in amount to what they hither- 
to have been, and if they shall be brought before committees of. the 
whole House, without any previous inquiry and reports, the time Whicli 
will be occupied in debating them will preclude the possibility of ^ going 
on with any other public business. * 

As the greatest practical evil which the nation endured under the 
corrupt system by which the House of Commons was constituted, was 
the waste of its treasures, so the first great practical good it should de- 
rive from the change which has taken place in the constitution of the 
House, is the reform of all financial qbuses. To what extent the in. 
fluence of our kings has been employed, and is still employed, in go- 
vdhUag their ministers in matters of extravagance, will npw be made 
maoifest ; as also to what extent the influence of noble proprietors of 
close boroughs has had its way for similar purposes. The first contest 
which will take place amongst old friends, in consequenoe of the reform 
in Parliament, will be, or at least ought to be, between the ministers 
and these influences. If they are we^ enough to make themselves any 
longer subservient to them, they will soon find, to their cost, that the 
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newly ci^igkted influence of the public in the House of Commons will be 
too powerful for them. If they act wisely they will acknowledge the 
necessity of arranging their flnancial plans for 1833 with reference to 
this latter influence^ and thus secure for themselves the only support 
which can keep in their places. 

Lord Althorp, in his speech^ when preparing the budget on the 27th 
of July^ said nothing that could lead us to forii} ^ rational expectation 
that the deficiency of the revenue on the 5th of January, 1833, would be 
less than the deficiency on the 5th qf last July. He even admitted that 
the Customs revenue wouf^ necessarily cdhtinue to fall off. The dimi- 
nution he estimated as follows. 

• 

On corn imported, . . . .£500,000 

Reduction of duties by the new customs act, . 100,000 

Loss of revenue by allowing for drainage on sugar, «80,000 

Loss by allowin^^ for duty paid on Wine in 1831, 120,000 

• £800,000 

With respect to the excise revenue, tiord Althorp stated he expected 
there would be an increase in 1832 of .about £§50,000 ; but little de- 
pendence can be placed on such a loose conjecture. He seemed to rely 
chiefly, for an improveme^jt in the relative state of the income and ex- 
penditure, on the reduction which he estimated would take place in 
the publio,^q^enditure in 1832 ; the parliamentary grants for 1832 being 
less than Ulmse for 1831 by two millions. But it is to be observed, tliat 
the grants for 1831 were of greater amount than the grants for 1830 by 
one million ; and, in addition to this, it must be further observed, that 
whatever diminution has been shown on the estimates for 1832, no reduc- 
tipn whatever has been made in the great establishments of the coun- 
try. The diminished grants for *1831 l^ave been produced by not pur- 
chasing the usual quantities of naval 8j:ores, and by the expenses incur- 
ed on the militia and yeomanry in 1831 not being continued in 1832. 
No reduction has been made in the army, or in* the number of seamen 
and ships in commission. We have had a fleet cruising in the channel 
the whole summer, as if we were actuaUy at war. No reduction has 
been made in the regiment of artillery, in the sappers and miners, or in 
ejqienses on military buildings at home and abro^. In point of fact, no 
real and honest reduction whatever has been made in the expenditure 
so as to secure permanently for the future a surplus of income over ex- 
jgenditnie. 

' In 'a future artiide we shall show in what way such a reduction may, 
and flight tp be accomplished. 


NIGHT— BURIAL AT SEA. 

PYTTE I. 

It was a mariner and grey, He saw us mourn, but not like those 

An English mariner old. Whose sorrow waits on Fear 

Came wandering by the church-yard way For we had trus^ that God, who chose 
While the slow death-beU tolled i To call our brother dear, 

He sate him do^ and saw us lay Had crowned in death, with sweet repose, 

Our brother in the mould. His blamdess sojouirn here. 





Atthe soil bmvr.of ^ 

We made his quiet bea, ^ . 

Benedth the ir^-greetk church 'uralh 
Amsnget the ^i& 0 e 'dead; ' 

Aud sear the nuiiiy Aelds, whei« alt 
Hie placid yCais had sp^. 

Now wheu our soleihnlrite hhd ceased, 
The Jt^riner ;;o|e^iid said : 

Thus sleeps. fka.udaiic^dh theh^eiist 
Of a foiui 'mother laid; — 

For holy is the riumberer *8 rest 
WitKih the. altiur *8 shade] ^ 

** And His a blessed lot, to lie 
Beneath fitmiliar ground, 

Whdre ever friends are wandering hy. 
And kindred sleep around ; 

And many a liring memory 
Clings tuthe burial-mound. 

Such rest, since death is common doom. 
With grief mtfy scarce agree ; 

But would ye know Itow full of g|^|!i|jmi, 
And cheerless death mffy he, 

Ye should stand by wheo^ the mariner's 
tomb 

Is made in the deep, deep seal 

When, for his passingitbcll, the gale 
O'er the brief funeral raves ; 

For mounier's song, the sea-bird's wail— 
For tomb, the dark sen-caves 
Ay I 1 could tell a solemn tale 
Of sailom* wiutry graves!” 

Thyu<<mls have strongly won mine ear— . 

^y on, thou aged man I 
** Ay, .me I ^»w many a bcpvc career” 
(The mariner grey began) 

« Hath closed on such a weltering bWr I” 
And thus his story ran — 

S- 

TALF. OF THE ENOFISII MARINER. ^ 

^ Ye deem our course all storm and sport, 
Hot strife, and revel light ; 

And well our rugged life may court 
The throb of inld delight ; ^ 

And glad should seem their lion-port, 
Who wield premd Englaiid's might I . 

God wot, great joy it is, to range 
The blue waves to and fro,— 

A joy the mariner would not change 
For all that crowns bestow : 

But the sea hath seasons sad and strange, 
That landsmen little know. 

'Tis fearful, when the angry gale 
Strips the curled ocean bare. 

And the boiling spray and bitter hail 
Are mingling sea and air ; 

And ior all our light, the cloudy veil 
Stnami with the levin's glare. 

** *Tls awfnl^ in the mfdnight lone, 
When cldhds are pacing stoyr. 

To hear thn If^spritc la^ jn; .rnpan 
From the dull wdye a , 

In some loved mateH n!neittDet«^tM|^ 
Though buried fotfilg ago. - \ 
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A carted brother's corpseHo cdsC, ' ' ^ 

* Wlomlr'tUnr, 

<^To drift beneath-the tomblesa Wdste 
TllJ the grea|^^^gment4)ogr! 

<< Yet have 4 sto^ where sick men die, 
Where slaugliter rife kath been,; 

And learned to look withuoteadfgst eye 
On many a dismal scene; 

Thdke'^one upon my Heart would lie, 
Though ages came between. 

;Tis fifty summers past and more 
We had sailed in seventy-three ; — 

For full two years since touching shore, 
We cruised, and kept the sea : — 

Our ship was d lovely forty-fimr— > 

A gallant bark^was she ! 

As fair and nobly did she ride, 

As rarely scud and steer, 

As tliougir she answered to our pride, 

And knew we ^Id her dear ; — 

Well might u^e love that ocean bride, 

And boast her brave career ! 

She v.'as long and low, and sharp be- 
low, 

With a gently curved|||de, 

With bloping stem and fmreing bow. 

And white decks, flush and tv^de,— 

So su'eet a mould you could not ^ew 
In all the seas beside. 

w 

Her yards were square, her spars were 
slim, 

Well set by stpy and shroud ; 

Her sn^wy canvase, broad and trim, 
Swelled o'Cr her, like a cloud ; 

It was a joy, to see herbwim. 

That made your sqi^ grow proud ! 

^hAitd close and blackj^ grim array, 
Her warrior-decks along, 

The lips of England's thund^ lay, 

Right terrible and strong ; — 

God I what a stormy voice had they, 
When battle gave them tongue ! 

<< Her speed was as the arr^Wy rieet,,<k. 

Winged by a northern gale ; ' 

And uhen away, wiitf flawing slieef, 

She loosed her bitrafl mainsaif, 

The surge behind^her rushing feet 
Shone like a comet's trail. 

« Her rest was as a giantVsleepf 
Hgr chase, the stopp of war ; 

’ Her rush was like tile eagle's sweep ; 
Her^roar, the eaithqu^c's jar ; 

Her prow, the sceptre of^he deepi 
Her flag, the omA sto !” 

St. George f ho# jolnud the old ihfln greu ! 

* He rons ^nd 

Then, pmufing, sate mmdo^m, and drew 
'* fitroFS* figures on the sand, 

'^ill witk calm yoice he gan renew , 
Nii tale, at my demafld 
K 
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PYTTE H. 

Th«re was a boy, a fafp young lad, 
Sailed In our frigate theu<«-> 

A gallant spirit, wai’m and glad, 

With heart enough for lep ; 

Ay me I too little strength he hod 
To l>ear .the toils of men ! 

All loved thcrchild ; for hope and joy 
Like sun-light round him shone ; 

We trembled for ihe noble boy, ^ 

And watched him night and noon, 

Lest the quirk spirit should dosti*Sy 
His slander lamp too soon. ^ 

‘‘ And when he fain our watch would 
share. 

And every storm abide, 

Wc sought ills tender veal's to spare, 

But coulil not tame, the pride 
That bore Jiiiii on to do and dare. 

And might not be denied. 

‘‘ Full little thanks the iiirhiti bold 
For all our cares repaid; 

^ He was,* said he, ^ too stout and old 
For fondling like a maid ; 

Nor did he fear, for toil or cold^ 

To learn his gallant trade.* 

The joy of every heart lie grew, 

Tift pride of%\‘ery eye, — 

Thera was not one of all the crew 
But smiled as he wont by ; 

And merry gibe, or question threw, 

To meet his quick reply. 

But when the winter nights came on, 
With sea, and snow, and gale ; < 

His little streugtli ran out anon, 

And his fresh cheek grew pal« ; — 

The time was all too stern fur one 
6o flower .like niid so frail. 

** Though iioggbt^ouM urge liim to coin- 
plain, ^ ^ 

We marked him wan and weak ; 

For the brjfve lad sti-ove to hide his pain, 
And bor^ but di<l not speak ; — 
And^hen w* domi, would fain 

Have lingered on the deck. 

“ Alas! his eager spirit pined, 

While idly sicl^ lie lay ; 

For an our cargs, ^d tendance kind, 

He withered day by day ; 

Silent and fast his lifetlsclined, 

At length he passed away ! 

<< He passed auny, as the cold sun rose, 
From the cold seabeneath ; ^ ^ 

Just as the niglit-walch sought ^pose, » 
The child had ceased to breatli^l — 

They l;uirdly marked his eyelids dos^ 

So peaceful was liis death ! 

/.i Nor did he turn like.other dead, 
‘^“All,,a8hcnWhite#i|j^ld,-^ . 
fijslips •tilFword' a faint,'" punv^, 

" Like PMe-buds’ inner fold * 
And there e iweet sipUe IM^gend. . ^ f, 

“ fiveixhpjt jffmitef^. , ' 


« ^he ancient i^ateq did, then deeiai^ 

(I ween tlieyldeeiim j^ghty) ^ 

His soul ai^uud Ht d^v'cUing fair 
Was hovering im ifo flight I 
They* said it. now. would there 

Till dose of that daylight. 

« Then up and sfiakoour Capttdn brave, 
(For that we Khred'hbba well,) 

When he hadligprd those efld men grave 
Discoursing as I teU>-^ . 

^ Ye shgll not cast him on the ipave . ‘ 
Before the evening bell/ 

we kept the child thi^iighfltiMhe day, 
A dull .'ind sorrowing <?rew) 

The air was chiJU, the sky was greyj 
And the sea of sullen huer , 

W^liilo us the day-light waned, alway ;*a 
W ild, and more wild it blew, 

Ere thP rod sun sank down, the north 
Low ered black and tAnpesUbrou^ed : 
Anihwheti tite evening bell rang forth, 
The waves ^t^rc singing loud:— 

We brought the body from its berth 
WrappiHl in a hamniork-shroud. 

“ Mournful and slow, with heavy cheer* 
By the lee gangway laid, 

We stretched it on the simple bier, 

Till the last rites were paid ; 

While somewhat of unwonted fear 
The hearts of all dismayed. 

The night had fallen fh'ift and black, 
With spouts of sudden rain ; 

The su'elliiig blast, at each attack, 

Mgile our strong frigate strain, 

And, plunging on her windwarA track, 
Croan, like a soul in pain. 

‘<^An awful tifoe it seemed, and fit 
To match our task rtf wo ; — 

The shroud-hung hntenis wivering lit 
Tlie troubled groups below, 

VV’^liose lips fompresst'd and brows hard- 
knit 

Looked spectral in tlic glow. 

** Then pon^ that watfehed. to windward 
said, 

Bight in the tempest’s 
The Fhautom-Ship, with aflls all spread, 
.'Tflwept in the durkuesa byt 
Till, what with gi ief and ghostly dread, 
Our'bcarts were like to die. 

*<And cheerless was our weltcribg plight 
With pain and sea-spray wet,. 

And cold at heart with 8tr.angc affright, 
And cold witjh dumb regret — 
Lor4Christ ! to think on that chill night, 
Ip makes me Shiver yeti” 

And apoth, as leates with winter's blkst 
Thrill in the withered brakes 
The mafh^i^Uke a child ftgbMt) 
Thremp^eVfoy limb did sfanlke : 

L^ cJlwed^hlB Ups ! atkAt, 
man spake ^ 





« Now wii«ii.hit 'itiiind (he chaplain took,— 
He oM man,!— ' ^ 

So loud' the timherd aliook, 

So loud the wfld tea ran, ’ ' 

Scarce could weheai^ as from the book 
The aenriCB he began : 

«< ‘ Th&remm^^ ani 4fie life 
/ am,’ ih^Lwrd-hath said ; 

* And he skaH Hve who trusts me, 
Although that he he d^l ; 

Whose onfiie doth rest, in faith. 

His life is ransomed /* 

And eyer as the rite was read 
More shrilly rang ths gale ; 

And heavier rain, in tonviits shod, 

Hissed in the panting sail ; 

Thiua few of all 'tlie words he said 
Might o*er thg din prevail. 

<< </ know that my Redeemer, 

In heaven liveih aye, 4 
And he shall stand upon the earth 
In the great Judgmeht~t>ay : 

Yea, though the worms my dust consume, 
As for this mortal aldd. 

Even in the flesh, I yet shall see 
The presence of my God!* 

And when he breathed that holy word 
The gnat it raved so loud, 

That further speech might none be heard, 
So rattled sail and shroud : 

Still we could see his thin lips stirred, 

And oft his head he bowed.^' < 

<< The Inmlened maihsail, smitten sore, 
Strained wild at brace and sheet ;* 

The climbing seas, with bcarscr roar, 

On the crushed bulwarks beat ; 

And, hissing, as the ship lay oVr, 

High washed the c&r]p^*s feet. 

<< Great awe was our 8 ,''^'and whispering 
spake 

Each man to man around, 

That the great sea-snake li^ in our wake, 
That laughs when fleets are drowned : 
The next brief lull, this sentence brake 
Through the vexed wa^-rs’ sound : 

« < When thy strong breath doth scatter 
them, 

Even as a sleep they pass : 

All suddenly they fall away, 

AnA perish like the grass : 

At morning, green itjtourisheth : 

Lo ! ere the eventide, 
lie beauty falls before the Athe, ^ 
is wilhered up and 

At once the gale uprose again : 

It seemed, (hat instant still 
Were breathing space for lou^ strain ; 

Por, trumppUvolced ai^"e^U» 

It came with such % gu|h oi lilia, 

Aa thon|r1i the ship tfisusi fill*' ■ 


Unheard, thenceforth, the chaplahi read 1 
He had as well been dnmb ; 

But we saw his fa<^ hy the lamp o^cr head^. 

And when the time was come, 

He. made d sign tmeastihe dead 
Forth to Its stormy tomb. 

Now, when tlie corpse to*tea* we gave,- 
Christ ! thnpigh the pallid night,' 

Full on the sl^ip a whirlwind dspve, 

So swift and ftill of might, . 

It swept the unburied from the wave, 

And bore it from our sight ! 

<< ^nd the mariners gave a shuddering cry, 
A cry of udld dismay,^ 

To see the corpse pass whirling by, 

Ere it could break the spray. — 

For thus, they deemed, the Enemy 
Had torn the child away. 

« Short leisure, *midst the storm's descent, 
For awe or thought had we, 

As straigiU, through sails and rigging rent, 
Down gushed the dark green sea ; 

While reeled our ship, as though she meant 
To founder by the Ice. 

<< Benesh the varying shocks o*er-strained, 
A quivering hulk she lay ;* 

The waves, like monsters fiery-maned, 
Seemed gathering o'ef their prey ; 

Lord t how the deafening gusts, unchained 
On every side, did bray ! 

Wo could not hear the Captain’s shout, 
Yet well we guessed the u'ord, 

As, hissing loud, the waterspout 
Burst terribly on board, 

And from its flash the light flew out 
Rce<i as a flaming sword. 

We could not aid the good ship’s toil ; 
For masterlcss, and crossed 
By countless blows, at eacli recoil, 

More helplessly she tossed : 

We could hut hear the mad sea boil, 

And gave our lives for lostl 

But ere we drave ten fathoms w^de, 
After the corpse flew past, 

The gale went down, and lulled, and died^; 

And the sea smoothed so fast, 

That ere mid- watch, ;^ve deemed to glide 
Across a w^elesg. ^vaste. , 

« And where the Eastern billon's slept 
In the moist starlight dim, 

Uprose the loving moon, and pept 
O’er the full ocean’s brim ; — 

And a faint iburmur round us crept, 
^Sweet as a semph’s hymn. 

« Thbn did our praise ta Him who 
wrought «. 

J hat blgstttd cgtpB, ascend ; 

awe bechiim|u^ as we though t ' 

UpQh dfit parao^end ; 

Each ' qiiofilbn much, and answered 
nought, ^ 

For adne cmij^ counsel lend ; 

* . i 2 
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<< Till up and spake the oldest matc^ 

And thus hit rede was given ; — 

\ For that child*B soul the demon's hate 
With Angel bands had striven ; 

Whose conquering wings up-bore it straight 
In the wild storm to Heaven.* 

<< Howe'er it be, though well I deem, 
The child is with the blest, 

That burial, like an ugly dream, 

For ever haunts my rest,— 

0 


Though when I pray, there tails a beam 
Of conafort on my breast. 

But none who mourn in churchyard* 
green. 

Where the dead sleep pleasantly, 

Can know what awe and sadness mean, 
Or what stern death may be^ 

Till they have watched a funeral scene, 
In the midniglit gale> at sea I *’ 


SOME LATE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN BULL. ESQ. 

* e 

(' Continued from Page 599 , vol. i.J 
CHAPTER VII. 

Shemngtmu) Bill Boswain lo§t his Breeches^ and what came thereof; the Stramash 
in John's Family^ and the Rumpus at ihe Mitre. 

Bill Boswain did not well remember how he tumbled into ' bed on the 
night of the hop, after the dismissal of Gaffer; but all* night long he 
dreams oPthe 'Squire transformed into a bear in a rage ; and of Gaffer 
and his Broom talking ; and of the message he behoved to send in the 
morning. And then, that his wenches were frying the old dish, and 
Hookey standing by, staring at him like a mad doctor, using a horn to 
make him swallow it. The message to Gaffer, to say truth, was ready 
cut-and.dry, long before ; though Bill, poor soul, might not know as 
much. 

Late in the morning he rubs up Mis eye^ with something of a head- 
ache, and perhaps, something of a heartache too, if he had owned it ; 
but he put the best face on the matter. Where's my wife quoth 
he. " In the back parlour with Hookey, darning a 'stocking for it was 
always making a pudding or darning a stocking she was. This good house- 
wife was never meddling with John s matters — not jhe t " Then bring me 
my breeches," quoth Bill. — But up or down, high Wiow, no such article 
wa$ to be-fdund. Where's my breeches," shouted Bill, manfully ; for 
his wife was now gone out to chapel. What a spot of work is here,'’ 
quoth that pert gipsy, Jenny Driver ; I daresay that rogue, H. B. 
has stolen them to make a picture of them, and they may be in Rag 
Fair by this time." I'll have my breeches," Icried Bill ; “ If the 
'Squire Jiear of ‘this-^’' Sure you have no more need of such an 
article than a Highlander for kneebuckles," said the forward, saucy 
wench, whose shrewish, merry humour made her a great favourite with 
Bill ; AVt you a brisk Jack tar, and shouldn't sport shorts. There's 
Hookey on the stairs ; . throw any thing on you for decency ; and get 
up, and put that prig Gaffer out of his pain. Here’s an old petticoat 
of my mistress's, and here's a wrap-rascal of *8," It was im- 

possible to makeuout the name ; whether the last flourish was the 
up-swirled tail of * an n or r^ ' dr the sweep of an e or d, no man 
. cShld tell ; and of Irliich garment Bill availed himself, or if he donned 
botl^ history is mute ; ^j^ut up he got, in time to hear that his mes- 
sage to Greysteel Had caused a commotion in John's family, to which 
all that had M?er happened before was mere moonshine in water; 
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Life of John BulL 

and the beauty of it was^ that Prince % Busty, and* the Old, Gen. 
tlewoznan were now almost as anxious as John that Madam should/ 
be brought in, if that would only make peace in the house, so mortally 
afraid were they of Sister Peg, and Brummagem Torn, 

Every Steel was on the alert, All hands aUft ** was the cry, and 
Down with Hookey and even Prince Rustyfusty himself seemed 
less hateful to them dt this time than the old Drill, And ever and anon 
they would shout, " Bill Boswain has sold Madam ! — sold her ! and be- 
trayed John Bull !" and e^ry five miifutas a fresh scout of .the Rusty 
faction would bounce into Bill’s parlour, which no Steel would now 
look near, and where neither Tims nor*Chronie would be admitted, when 
they begged to tell Bill the rights of the story. 

Mrs. Bull, the yixen,” cried one, is still insisting on keeping the 
keys.” Well, Moses will lend us a couple of pieces for a few days, to 
carry on the war,” cried Hookey, nothing daunted yet ; 1 have thrown 

as much in his way before now.” Bujb Moses pegged the prave and , 
callant Hookey would exquies de poor Chernian Chew, who was a 
stranger, and did not wish to meddle or make in ’Squire Pull’s fhmilish/’ 
Hookey, it is said, Ifent him a kick, made him bounce out at the window, 
where, in falling, he knocked down Old Bags, Mad Charley, and the Petti- 
fogger, like as many nine pins set up for practice. But as a .faithful and 
veracious historian, 1 must premise, that tlfis part of my narrative is not 
authenticated, and that it is as like Hookey would have been sly enough 
to apply privately for funds to 7'hat Most Mighty and Potent y &c., &c., 
before trying a Jew money-lender. But to return. 

What next, goose-face cries the Old Corporal, as Silly Billy 
came in, blowing and puffing, Hookey's hands noig as full of work as 
if there had been a grand cock-match next day ; besides having all the 
wenches hanging on him. ** Peg,” « ried Silly Billy, ** is coming striding 
up the North Wynd,^ her pitticoats kilted to the knee, laying about 
her with a rung,t her eyne like a wild-caifs, .and Donald hard behind 
her, ettliiig at the Shien Dhu** 

** Peg has been at her whisky bottle this morning,” quoth the Raw 
Duckling ;X but fiad you seen the pair of black lucken brows Peg 
bent, when this waN^bold her, ye might guess the reason Duckie was 
fain to sing dumb, and eat in these same words of wisdom. 

Pat is whooping over the bog like a mad bull, flourishing his shillc. 
lah, and swearing by the Poker to be the death of the Old Gentlewoman, 
and to break every bone in Hookey’s body,” said Derrydown Georgy, » 
or Paddy Roddy, or some one or other of those spalpeens that had pro... 
voked Pat to this. • 

What next. Gents. V* cried Hookey sulkily ; and between hands he 
and the wenches were sending off gossoons and caddies to every quarter 
—to Sly Bob, to Chanticleer, to the Chuff, &c. &c. What next, 
your honour ? If this is not enough, there's Bruihinagem Tom, beat- 
ing up, on his iron griddle, and all the hive gathering, at his tail, bran- 
i^lihing Sheffield whittles, and swearing to make mince-meat of you.” 

The Devil, they do,” quoth Hookey, pretending still to be nothing 
daunted. Peg and Tom are swearing a Solemn League and Covenant 
against you.” Peg's heart jumped to her mouth when she heard of this 
Covenant. 

— i ± 

* See Horne Tooke. ■)- See Jamieson. 

i The D— — . of B -— .. See his memorable speech on Cheap Whisky. 
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And what then ?*' cried ' Hookey the brave. “ Bad enough in all 
conscience. The Dominie has been down in the country with Brown 
Bees^* and hos all her ear. The Bailiff of the Yorkshire Farm has written 
to Bill that he suspects the sneaking knave has all her ear; and he 
would not wonder if they pretend a Scotch marriage. Any way she's 
damnably sulky^ and mutters she'll be blown before she take your part^ 
or move hand or tongue against the 'Squire> whostf bread she eats^ and 
to whoni her mother was very nearly related.” 

Brown Bess jilt me !” shunted Hookey despair ; and he clapped 
his hands to his ears, and strode across the room, all the wenches and 
gette screaming about him, or sprawling on the floor in the exies, in 
the most extraordinary attitudes, and Bill's wife all of a twitter, wishing 
herself, for the time, in her father's poor cabin in the Qak Forest ; and the 
Old Gentlewoman in a dead swoon, with neither Bags, Topplestone, nOr 
Toby to hold her hejjd. Poor Bill himself was a droll figure enough ; 
stiU unable to stir one way or other for want of his breeches, and 
afraid the 'Squire might find out his doleful plight, and ladgh at him. 

An agreeable family party it was that John's view-halloo rather dis- 
turbed at this time, though still heard at a distance ; but as on it 
came, there was rare confusion. Every man for himself, and the Devil 
for us all,” was the word. “ What's here to do quoth Bill. “ Hark !” 
Few now a-days better kiiew‘^the roaring of the Steele, or John's angry 
bellow, than the old Drill, who pricked up his ears. " John — ^blatant 
Beast !” quoth he ; but say the word. Bill, and please the pigs. I'll run 
a ring in his nose and all the Getts, and the cheesemonger, and his 
wife, and Lumbercourt, and Swashbuckler, Some-Howe>or-No-Ilowe, 
and every varlet, seed and breed of them, set upon poor unhappy Bill, 
tweaging and pinching, and pulling at him ; scolding and coaxing, and 
slobbering all of a breath. ** You don't care for mo a brass farden, so 
you don’t," cried the foremost wench, " if^you refuse me such a trifle 
as ringing up that mad hrutif who has thrown me into such a quandary ; 
and when you know I have set my heart on having that priggish Gaffer, 
and his Broom, turned out of doors ; and the brave Hookey, the fa- 
vourite of My Most Mighty and Potent Coiiein^Germftn get the place ; 
you mind John Bull, and his vulgar wife, and Idw.lived family, more 
than me or mine, so you do and here there was a blubbering chorus 
among them all. 

Take it all your own way, good folks,” cried poor Bill, who liked 
to eat his junk and sip his grog in quiet. You'll drive me across the 
herring-pond ere you stop ; that's as sure as a gun. But be done of it 
any way, — and l«t's know what's for dinner.” — Deuce a fear of you, my 
old boy !*' cried the young Monster ; ** Trust all to Hookey and I. — Look 
ye ! John is sheering off already— -cowed as soon as Hookey popped the 
bridge of his heroic nose out of the stair window.” Bill sighed ; but 
the fact was, John was really retiring; and why.? Madam's friends, and 
Tom and Tims were again at his elbow, begging him to keep quiet if he 
ever hoped for good at Madsim's hands. All Hookey wanted was a row, 
and to clap John in the bilboes, and throw his affairs into Chancery as 
a lunatic not fit to take care of himself. It was owned to be a miracle 
of nature to see how the 'Squire, though in hLs worst paroxysms, would 


• The Greys, at Birminjifhaiii, and the representation made by fiarl Ilarewood, 

liad prodigious effect in the crisis. 
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become at a word ac gentle as a lacmb> and promise to go home to bed 
till Madam bade him get up« 

I'm obliged to Madam for this lull^ any way said Bill Boswain, 
when they drew off. John swears 1 promised to bring her in too ; 
I'll be hanged if 1 mind rightly aught about it — 1 had just got the of. 
fice^ then> and was all a-busBz at the time."-^^^ 1*11 make it all plain 
about your promises/'* eried Pettifoger. You promised to make clear 

way for the plaguy jade as far as the door of the second pair; and a 
most rash and inconsiderate* promise thdi vms, for give her an inch and 
she'll take an oil ; but you never promise'd to break open the door for 
the baggage^ if Prince llustyfusty refused her admittance." — Aight^ 
bam me if I did ! or if I will ! — Do you hear that my dear ? 
Hark ye^ Atty^ a w(p*d and Bill led Hookey aside^ the wenches now 
in high glee^ fancying all was right at last. 

" I Impe my wife don't hear us — she, poor dear,, don't know John's 
ways yet,- — she don't understand his lingo, or bad trim, and fancies I may 
manage Masted John with as high a hand as the landlord of the Black 
Bear does liis 'Squire's affairs. My wife says you can lend us a 
lift, my fine fellow ; iiut if you can please my wife. Madam Reform* 
John's Mother, and the 'Squire himself, all at once, 1*11 call you a 
deuced clever one, for its more than ever I could do. But 1 fear 
me ye'll need to smuggle in. Madam, after* all ; only take off a few of 
the faLluls Gaffer has tricked her out with, and so please Rusty." 
Hookey laid his finger to his long ]iose,~^^ I'm steward, then P" said 
he ; — and Bill gives him his hand on it. You are ; and Lord let's have 
something good far supper, and make a jolly night of it for once. That 
cursed Bubble and Squeak makes me hate the very name of Gaffer worse 
than the devil's dam. It's deuced bad eating, I can tell you, for elderly 
gentlemen. Hark ye wenches I Hookey is our man— avast the Gaff 
there ! Hookey's our mizen ! ^split me ! ha I ha !" — And Hookey kissed 
all the wenches round, and promised thl$m rare junketings— a hop 
at Shrove-tide,* and ^ew cherry-coloured top-knots a-piece, now that 
he was again steward and liow they did chatter and laugh like so 
many monkies and*magpies ! 

But there was still much to be done. Boot and saddle !" cried the 
old trooper ; and as his white donkey was already tied to Bill’s latch, down 
the backstairs he rattles, promising Bill’s wife^to take bread and cheese' 
and them the news at bed-time ; and the wench named Soldiers 
Joy, throws her old shoe after him for luck, on which Bill laughed like 
mad, now in great spirits, and certain »John must be pleased with him 
at last. But, I trow, Hookey, who, when his passion allowed, had the 
cunning of the Old One, told none of these jill-fiirts of his intehtion to 
bring in Madam himself, if better must not be. Give them top-knots and 
junketings enough, and hoist out Gaffer, whom they hated as much as 
if he had rohlicd them of their rufiling gallants; give them all their 
fairings and fine things, and they cared little about the 'Squire's matters. 

Away Hookey canters, whistling ** The Rogue's March," fancying the 
day his own and Gaffer at the dogs; so puffed up was he, poor man, and 
so little knew ho of the real trim and temper of the 'Squire. And first 
he drops in at the Hole<»iri. the- Wall, calls for a half-pot, and has a 
hit at all-fuiirs, or some such tiling ; for Hookey liked to rattle the 
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and^ it was said^ turned the penny handsomely by it among thts 
greenhorn helpers ; then he off for Pettifogger's^ thinking to meet Sly 
Bob there ; but never a Bob nor Bob to be heard of. So down at a 
round trot to the Mitre ; — speaking of which reminds mo of the Old Gen. 
tlewoman whom we left in a deep swoon. She was still known to haunt 
hereabouts^ but had laid aside her ancient pinners and coif^ and black 
silk apron^ lest she should be known on the streets.* She was always 
mighty busy^ too, trying to convert John's wife; but had latterly given 
that up as hopeless, and now^cdniined her labours to Bill's back.stairB 
and Rusty's pantry. It was said she had fallen into a course of strong 
waters, and was often seen maudlin, maundering about of an evening, 
pretending all the while she feared to stir abroad, lest she should meet 
her son John in his cups, in his present rantipole Jhumour. Some jnid 
she was fairly off the hooks, others that she was still shamming AWa. 
ham to make the neighbours pity her. The last they heard of her, for 
certain, was wringing her hands and tearing her cap, when the hopeful 
project failed of making Greysteel say the Pater-NosteV backwards ; 
crying, her life was not safe with the vagabond Steels, who pelted her 
with mud as often as she went to chapel, for her allbged connivance with 
Rustyfusty. What cared she for Rustyfusty ! little good had he done 
her ; she minded her own household. But she had scorned to see her son, a 
raw ninrty of jealous prig, taking offence at the harmless platonic affec. 
tions of her old friend Rusty for her son's wife. She dared to swear that 
illustrious Prince wduld never set a toe within the 'Squire's doors save 
from respect to herself, and regard to the interest of ^e family." Pla- 
tonic me, no platonics," cried John, swelling as red as lkurkey cock, and 
swirling his stout cudgel lustily round his head, to the hypocritical Old 
Gentlewoman s deadly terror ; for though waspish and venomous enough, 
she was a cowardly sort of body at 4ieart. "Gadzookers, if I catch him 
caterwauling in my house ;igain with hft damned platonics, by jingo 
1 11 baste them out of his shfivelled parchment hide : — and you may tell 
him so from me ! Shame upon you. Old Woman ! IS this all comes of your 
godly books, and your homilies, to connive at cc^hruption, bribery, false 
swearing, revelling, and all manner of debauchery in ^our son's family ? 

But, as my Sister Peg says" Your Sister Peg ! blasphemous 

wretch, and what does— what dare that verjuice-faced, starveling jade 
say of me She says," quoth John, Chroille jogging his elbow, 
that no one can know what to make of you, unless he take the Bone- 
Grubber’s clew, who has long said — ^and I partly begin to believe it— that 
provided your dearly beloved jointure be well paid, and your paunches 
stuffed with sucking pigs and turkey poults, your son's house may be a 
parish krork-house, or common stew for you ; Prince Rusty revelling in 
one end, and my poor tenants starving in t'other." Here the Old Lady 
bawled, like a Bedlamite, Burn him ! burn him !" and fell into a fit ; 
which it was her fancy to call the falling-sickness as long as the hyl 
standees denied it. But let any skilful doctor but hint that too mueh 
blood and flesh, too high living and fulness of bread had corrupted her 
humours, and that it might be proper to take a hoop out of her wine 
measure, as she certainly had some symptoms of plethora, apoplexy, or 
the staggers, then she would cuff, and scratch, and bawl at him for an 


* In the Afemorabilia of Anno Domini 1832, may be entered : 
piHhopi! left off their wig« and silk aprons. 
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impudeat ^uack^ who wished to starve or poison , her, 'Of all the old 
women ever heard of since this world began, she was .surely one of the 
greediest, and the most idle and dawdling. 

John,^ who knew her tricks well by' this time, let her servants put her 
to bed. She is a.bed yet, it is said, but now sends Hookey private 
messages by Toby Philpot ; and 1 warrant me, if John need another 
wife, we shall all soonfhear of the Old Crentlewoman crossing his wooing. 
Give her her will, and it would be long enmigh before he had ever been 
marriageable ; — but catch hpr letting hiih c)ioose for himself.* 

We took leave of Hookey pressing on for the Mitre, a squadron of 
Steels roaring at his heels, and Donkey kicking and hinging like a 
Beelzebub, as both hew like smoke before drifting showers of kennel 
muj^ It was sin, ^ shame, and disgrace," Rusty's varlets said, ^^to 
baW the brave Hookey with such sauce, especially on Shrove- tide, con<p 
sidering how he had so often fought John's cocks>" All in the wrong 
box. Most Mighty and Potent," cried one of Pat's children. It a'n't 
for hghting John's cocks we baste him ; for that John has given him ten 
times their weiglit of gold. We baste him quite on a clean other score ; 
for his late beastly usage of the 'Squire, for the hanging, and pistoHing, 
and starving, and the cold iron, rather worse than a handful of mud any 
day, with which Hookey, with his confounded insolence, has threatened 
the 'Squire more than once, and will try to d^ply too, if Bob's heart does 
not fail. Your hero, Hookey, is a very great man to be sure, but our 
'Squire is something of a great man also ; and moreover, has a large 
family. Be a little reasonable now. Most Potent Rusty's sensible varlet : 
bullets and the 8*101 diet arc less digestible than a few handfuls of soft 
mud."t 

When the dirt is dry it will rub out," quoth Peg, drily, when she 
heard of the xiUaballoo that was got up in Bill's house at a pickle darts," 
as she said, thrown at theii* Pagan idol. If they had pebbled him wi' 
stones, or made a Jock Porteods o' him, midr could not have been said 
about it. Tims' lad had clapped the saddle on the right horse. It was 
not for fighting cocks. - That was well enough in its way, — and, by her 
certes ! weel paid* too ; but for wanting to make a muzzled ox, or a 
belaboured ass, or a trussed moorcock, of him he pretended the cocks 
were foughten for ; though for her part she had long jaloused that game 
had been Prince Rusty’s, and none other's, from first to last. A proper 
saying, to kick Nap out of the saddle to be ridden by this Hookey !" 

But turn we to the tap.room of the MUre, which Hookey had not 
yet entered. There sat all the Dons in full fig, in their budge redingotes 
and best buzz w'igs : — all of the Most Potent's blood relations, down to 
the hundredth cousin, and all who had, or expected to have, thetr names 
in the entail ; and 1 am concerned to say, all at loggerheads, agreeing in 
no one thing save kicking the shins of the Yankey Rat, who looked as 
if he had been dragged through fifty kennels, and half worried by dog 
Billy, before that famous terrier lost himself. 

You, with your clever scheme, end be cursed to you I" cried one ; 

You have played Gaffer's game to some purpose — are you in his pay ?" 
and the orator painted the condition of the 'Squire's family, Nor is 
this all: — Sly Bob fights shy — Bill Bbswain may back again; and, as 1 

_ 

• The Intorferaice of the clergy with elections, is no news. 

f Substance of an article in the Tims^ on the mob-aUacks on the Duke, on Wa- 
terloo day. 
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am a gentleman, and a prop of the ancient house of Prince Rustyfaity^ 
now, I fear tottering on its last legs, I see no daylight in this business. 
Granted, the wenches get Hookey the place ; who, pray, will take ser- 
vice with him? 'Squire Bull^ rage, and his own crank pragmatical, 
domineering humour, will drive off every one that a gentleman would bo 
seen speaking to out of doors." 

"Where’s Ally, Goldie, Franky, Silly Billy, Deri^irdown, Slangwhanger, 
the High and Mighty Meiiiheir Pastabaring, who must be something 
with a name to it, if there’i td be peace ii^the house ; not to mention 
many of the present company* and of the warming-pans, chalkers, broad- 

siders, and squirters — a gaping Ipgion " 

Who must be promoted in some small way, for a sop and a begin- 
ning,” said Sir Dismal, wading in a sea of doubts, ^ut most unwilling to 
give up the game. ^ 

" Vermin 1" cried Chanticleer: "John Bull would kick them to the 
back of beyond, before their first meal in his service were digested, with 
the first spurn of liis square-toes. Their lies and ribaldry make the 
House of Prince Rusty a laughing stock in the neighbourhood." Half-a- 
dozen chalkers were about to sport sulky at this; but Donkey’s heels 
clattered without — Rat, tat, tat, came Hookey’s switch on the window, 
the Steels yelling in the next street ; and Ally flew to receive the Chief ; 
who entered, one daylight Aosed up and tlie other endamaged, sending 
odours before him, which Ally’s saucy brat, John Bull’s namesake, said, 

" Whiipercd whence they stole their balmy spoils 1” 

Slam, bang, bolt, went the door. 

" There’s a steward in the midst of us !" cried Ally ; and the Dons 
who still looked sour and mighty big, deigned to shake, hands with the 
new arrival. The landlord’s pot waa brought in, to steep Hookey’s new 
dignities, and the foaming jug w'ent round to the liealth of " the new 
steward." • * 

"All mighty well. Sirs,” said Swaggerer, setting down the pewter pot 
empty ; " but when such as we sit here, it a’n’t for notliing. I now not 
only speak for myself, but for Signor Tempestoso Ifullyrook, Bragga- 
docio, Fighting AV'inchy— — *’ 

"Did ye name me cried Winchy, rising and spitting in his fists. 

" Let any man of John Bull's tribe say black is the eye of Bill's 
wife—" 

" As you were going to say, my dear friend," cried Ally, laying his 
band to the other’s potato trap ; but looking all the while the other 
way ; and Winchy sat down in a rage at " this low rascal’s impudence." 

Proceed ! most noble Swaggerer," cried Ally. 

" 1 say then, in the name of these gentlemen — of the Raw Duckling, 
Orator Mansie, Glorifluckum, and as many of the blood of that Most 
Pof^ent and Mighty Prince, &c. &c., as adhere to me — that, being highly 
pleased and satisfied with the rigmarole the gallant Hookey read t’other 
night about a certain low female called Madam Reform, we shall be 
glad now, if Master New Steward would explain a little how he 
intends to mantige for us, and for the interests of the Prince : not that 
I have the smallest doubt of the vast skill . in cock-fighting, and many 

nc^le qualities of my bi-ave ftiend Hookey, but— but yet " His 

Highness hesitated, as if expecting Hookey to eke out his fine speech ; 
but the Drill, twisting his nose, said devil a word ; and even after Ally 
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had ^ni4e on his toes, all he sulkily muttered was, » 'Twas enough^ 
sure Prince Rusty's affairs were in his hands." 

1 don^t much like this game of nium.chance. Mister O'firadley," said 
another Don. Do you know the cards you have to play. Sir ? I, for my 
own part have a house over my head to bum, and a weaaen to cut some 
morning. John is rabid — no doubt of it — about the usage of himself and 
his wife, by my Most Mighty and Potent Cousin, whom, as of my blood, 
I stick by — but yet 

And what but yet. Sir poxi ?" cries ^cipkey, firing with passion. 

Why," put in Heckelpins, here's cause' for doubt and pause ; but 
none whatever to surrender our personal^and most invaluable privileges 
and rights, identified with those of that Most Mighty and Potent, &:c. See, 
This vixen of John's, 1 am credibly assured, will not part with the keys ; 
has brave Hookey in tnat case any resource? She will, that vile fellow 
‘Chronio'says, part with her life before what the stuj^id minx calls her 
virtue.” 

Deuce taktf her virtue," cried Ally, if we had her keys, I war- 
rant we’d soon get all we want of her but the new Clerk of Oxenforde, 
a grave man, rebuked this as an unseemly speech to get abroad : — and 
this sort of thing went on, till a special messenger arrives to Hookey, 
w'hispering that the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, a mighty personage 
ill John's neighbourhood, was at the last ghsp, — fairly in her death- 
throes,— either struck with mortal panic, or, as some said, stabbed all 
over the body by Brummagem Tom ; — and for certain seized with uni- 
versal runnings^ which must speedily exhaust her strength : — to-morrow 
must be the critical day with her." Here a mighty clamour got up, 
and in the mi<lst of it, one said. Brown Bess no longer denied her con. 
nexion with the Dominie down at the G unsmith* t Shop, she had openly 
gloried in it. Hookey looked us grin> as a wolf's-mouth ; and then in a 
voice of thunder, and with the 9ye of a mad doctor, made silence among 
them. For Prince Rusty and th^ Old Gentlcfwoman, John's mother, he, 
in his heart, cared seance a pin-point ; but Brown Bess and the Lady of 
Threadneedle Street were very different persons. 

“ Mayn't we havcf a fumble at Pitapat's farthings," cried he. " If so, 
devil take the Old Woman of Threadneedle, and all old women whatsom- 
ever, w'hether in coifs or periwigs ; give me the blunt, and I'll manage 
'Squire John yet." But the wig rose from the scalp of Old Bags at this 
hellish proposal of touching, were it but one of Billy's fructifying coins 
before they had duly ripened and borne fruit. Had it pleased the 
pigs," he said, that he had come into the world about the same time 
with the other venerable patriarchs and Judges in Israel, ^instead of ap- 
pearing, for the good of 'Squire Bull, in these latter times, he might per- 
adventure have dibbled in a couple of farthings himself on the Pitting 
system, from his own private savings, to fructify for John's sake; whidi 
would, by this time, have been a pretty penny, towards clearing off his 
encumbrances ; and might have kept peace in the family, and between 
the 'Squire and his mother, money being, as was said in Holy writ, the 
root of aU evil. And this I would have done for the 'Squire, cruelly 
and harshly, and most ungratefully as he has* — - —' * As you were 
going to say, Nestor," quoth ^Uy. 

Very strange," mumbled Bags, adjusting his wig, that these Rusty 
lads admire -my poor wit and wisdom so much, but will take none of the 
benefit of it." 

But this bye-play was nothing to the main scene now acting among 
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the Dons; where it was ^^Your ambition and presumption, sirrah i*' 
wl^e Sw^gerer diook his fist in Hookey*s face ; and your damned 
i^otic pride,*’ retorted Atty; Huffing Hal, his bottle-holder, bustled 
up for him ; and there would certainly have been a reg^ar set-to at 
this time, had the Old Gentlewoman, John’s mother, not thrown her silk 
apron over their weapon -points, and Bags dashed the powder of his 
wig in their eyes, praying them to be quiet, for the rogue Tims would be 
sure to report every blow exchanged. 

1*11 pay you all hack fqf tfiis,** quoth I^ookey ; and in a foaming rage 
hefiings off, and marches straight into John's great hall, where, with a 
face of brass, as Tims said, struts up to Mrs. Bull, as one, on the 
best possible terms with her and her husband, and as if no such a person 
as Gaffer Grey had ever been heard of. ^ 

I'd be glad. Sirrah,” quoth Mrs. Bull, '' to know who does my hus- 
band's business in this house. As Bill Boswain cannot overtake all our 
business himself. It'd be glad to learn that he has got proper helpers, 
and such as my husband can approve. — Who, pray, is to5do my husband's 
wmrk and answer my bell }** Hookey was silent, but looked as sulky as 
the devil ; but up bounces Meiuheir Pastabaring; saying, he believed 
'Squire John had once more the happiness and honour of being served by 
the brave and gallant Hookey, who beat the world at cock-fighting ; 
and certainly if he had tfiat happiness and honour, never plain 'Squire 
was so nobly served before. He only feared the news was too good to 
be true.” Mrs. Bull turns to the old sparrer himself for explanation ; 
who in a swaggering, devil-may-care sort of way, and folding up his 
fambles, replies, Perhaps he was honest John's servant — perhaps he 
was not — lie had always understood it was Bill Buswain's servant he 
was — the 'Squire was but in the second place. It was Bill's pleasure 
and interest he minded, as in duty bound. At any rate, if he ever 
entered that hall again, it was all to dblige Bill and his spirit}' wife, 
he should be so persuaded qind condescl;nd : — he'd be hanged for his own 
part, if he cared three skips of a flea fur the place; — he'd as lief bo pop- 
ping behind a hedge at a partridge.” * 

Mrs. Bull drew herself up with dignity ; Before you, or any one en- 
ter on the 'Squire's service, you would require to understand its- duties 
something better, brave Sir. I presume you have not heard the message 
that I, 'Squire Bufil’s wife, sent to my husband's head steward last night. 
His wife is nothing to the 'Squire, nor yet to me. I’d have you to know, 
save that we like to have, in their own proper place, all our people happy 
and comfortable about us, and handsomely«^aiutained. But for females 
to forget themselves in this fashion — what do theif fancy their place iu 
nig husband's establishment.^” Again, Mrs. Bull drew herself up^ 

Tims and Chronie have, I see, been priming her — Tom will set the 
match to her linstock, and the devil will be to pay,*' thought Hookey ; 
so lowering his crow, he says, That he must own, he had got a new 
light on the subject of Madam Heform and Rusty's pretensions. ''If 
Mrs. Bull herself was willing, that, as his friend Glorifiuckum said, piade 
a deuce of a difference ; — ^he'd be hanged before he helped to bring a 
Duenna into the house — ^he hated the name of such, "and all narrow.mind* 
ed puritanical doings ; but if the 'Squire J^sisted, aiMi since Bill had half 

* The explanations of the Duke and Mr. Baring, in Parliament, were not tlie 

least amusing part of these memorable transactions. 
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promised^ and as Mrs. Bull was also willing, why he had, after all, no 
particular objection to hand Madam jfn himself : — and heretid kept t^st^ 
ing his whiskers, and added, '' ay, in spfte ot fifty ^ghtfalg Winchye, 
Oi-ator Mansies^ Paddy Roddys, Old H^kel^^s ; ai^ the whole tot of 
their musty High Mightinesses now assetnbl^ in divan the Mitre; 
with their bead-roll of jaw.breaking names might rabse the" devil. He 
was a plain fellow, Arthur 0*Bradley, liked to see fair play, and hated all 
blarney." * 

Mrs. Bull gave as high-bred a stare at thi^ speech as if born a lady : — i 
and on he went, — Let the 'S«|uirebe gratefi:df Ma’am, and know his best 
friend ; whose only fault is a blunt, off-hand, foolish honesty ; and I bet 
you a pair of new ear-rings. I'll soon content honest John ; ay, and your 
ladyship too, better than fifty of that hoity-toity pragmatical stiff-backed 
Gaffer, who is a Rusty M bottom. True I read that rigmarole last night 
against Madam : — the devil confound the Pettifogger who put it into 
my head ; but what then ? — all my eye ! — a man may^ehange his mind 
1 suppose ? Bob settled that canon long ago. The ’Squire," he mut-^ 
tered indistinctly, has a guess how I can compass the Old Gentlewo- 
man. Give me time. Ma'am, I’ll content him ******. Down on 
her marrow-bones : — refund to John ****** that pokerly Rusty, too, 
whose friends have Used me like a dog — there’s the truth on’t." 

You mean to say that you yourael^you, Arthur O’Bradley, or what- 
ever you may be called — you would nftng in Madam !’’ cried Mrs. Bull 
in unfeigned astonibhment, thinking she had not heard aright. Yea, 
/, Arthur O’Bradley ! — where’s the wonder, pray, ma’am Mrs. Bull 
made no answer, but Tims did, and with a vengeance to it. 

The whistle John gave, when Tims tells him of this next morning at 
breakfast, might have been heard as far as Brentford ; and he turns me 
up the whites of his eyes, till you could see no more blue in them than 
in the welkin, on a snowy Chri^mas. • 

Content me ! — me, John Bull ! — the devil he woiRd ! — with the bil- 
hoes, and the cold iron diet, and the ring in ^ my pig’s snout,’ lest I 
nuzzle out the tricks of his giglets and varlets of the back-stairs ! As 
I live by beef, the cool impudence of this knave beats cockfighting ! 
He guard the purity* of my wife ! He, Hookey ! He bring in Madam ! 
Lord ! Lord !" and again the ’Squire throws up his day-lights. But 
this was but for a moment : — and up he starts, for he^was sure some rank 
devilry was in the uind now. 

Now, after thati the /t/f may fall, and smother the laverocks !" cried 
Peg, when Murdo’s caddie arrived post-haste with the tidings. Mur- 
do was indeed to her ever mififst attentive, and she accordingly ordered 
his lad cakes and cheese, and a dram, while she glanced* over Murdo’s 
letter. The virtuous Corporal Hookey,” quoth she, bring in my 
brother John’s friend. Madam !" for there was nothing going with Peg 
now but my brother John,” at every word ; the impudent, fause 
loon !’’ for Peg was a lass of religion and conscience, and was now for 
the first and last time fairly disgusted* with the brave Hookey. " If he 
had dirked her. Madam 1 mean, I could have forgiven hta ; but the 
back o* my hand to t];ie fause hypocrite !" Indeed the whole neighbour* 
hood shouted in derjteion to his face ; Pat called him the Omadhaun 
" and how can mysmf or any <IMier jontleman beliave the word comes out 
of the throat of him, or thank him, the tief of the world ! for the good 
turn he’d ever again do, barrin’ it was in him to do a good turn. He 
bring In Maj|am !— — w hew ! 
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^he devil >vae alek, the devil ft •monk would be ; 

. tho devil got wdl^il^e devil a monk was he. 

tjrij^r-general f Firsts after all his trippings, he trips me 
up tlie heels of gentle (|^orgy ; a purty lad of figure and parts befSi, 
who loved me well too, ill his iieart, if he durst have shewed it. Next 
he turns Husky adrift, a bred clerk — though sure enough I did thipk 
him a bit of' a b<»ther with his crabbed pot-hooks and hangers, and his 
new-fangled tallies«that never tallied ; not minting a rap, — Hookey I 
mean never did, — if his pride was pleased, what became of your Invoices 
and ledgers. Master Johnl'| ^ • 

And who pray, like a great goooe, cackled loudest, when I sent that 
pragmatical Husky to the right about, n itii his priggish counting-house 
airs to me, an old eock-fighter ? — vi'ho but the clear-headed and most wor. 
shipful 'Sqiiire Bull cried Hookey staring at Jqhn, as if ho had him at 
drill in the awkward squad. The *Squire could hardly deny this, f(»r 
then who but ll^j^pkey ! with John. Hookey was to do this, and Hookey 
^^vas to do that : — but tliis only made the 'Squire the madder now, espe- 
cially to be bullied in this way, and convicted, too, befdre Peg and Pat. 

By Jingo !’*'he foams out, “ if you don’t take yourself off!” “ What 
will you do, pray, most valonuis 'Squire crieS Hookey, snapping his 
fingers, as Tims said, in John's face ; and the 'Squire had certainly have 
given him a sound drubbing then| which John was well able to do, had 
not friends interposed, and saia'it was not worth his while to meddle 
with the fool, and tore him away, more resolved than ever to keep Mas- 
ter O'Bradley out of his premises. 

Blatant Brute !" cried Hookey again looking after him ; ** but now 
nothing keeps me from running the ring in your snout ; and what if 
Madam's bodkin should servo me for pincers? and what is more, it 
shall too, or I’m not named Hooknose !" And off he shuffles once more to 
Bill's house. A stirring hard life he had of it, for so old a sinner ; but, 
as Peg said, ** Needs must, whom deils and lasses drive." 

From that hour John h%d no faith to put in Atty, and could no more 
have trusted him alone with Madam than a fo:f with his chickens. He 
certainly had designs on her life, disguised under the pretence of lead, 
ing her up stairs. Even that rampant cousin of Kusty's, the new clerk 
of Oxenforde, among others, exclaimed against his knavery. What he 
vowed yesteifday he'll disclaim to-day,” quoth he ; he beats my wor 
thy predecessor, Bbb, hollow. He, like a lad of grace, generally takes 
from two to three days, to make a grand wheel." 

This same night the S/ee/jf and Brummagem Tom formed themselves 
into a body guard for Madam, resolved never to lose sight of her now 
night or day,*till Greysteel was steward, and she herself fairly housed 
in hoflour. There came a rumour too, that same day, that Hookey in. 
tended to strangle Mrs. Bull, since she disdained his eourtship, with his 
own hands at midnight ! — and more horrible still, that Bill Boswain was 
art in part, or as Peg said, an accessary before the fact ! But this seems 
too bad ; and as nothing came of it ,it might be another piece of scandal 
against poor Bill ; of which there was plenty going fp this time en aU 
“des. ^ ^ ; , 

Never was p^r ’Squire's family in such a conditions Adin’f was now - 
the Steeh yelling and knocking home ar ec^ery comer ; Tims 

and Chronie, and the whole batch jumping hither and lUther like Wills 
p' the Wisp : Prince Rusty fit to hang himself in his green and Ired 
garters, of which he was usually so proud ; the Old Gentlsrpman firantiib 
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and the Lady of Threadhecdle Street expected thi3 night to ffnkh her 
long career of pride^ glory, and full house-keeping ! You will be sur- 
}>rised that poor Hill should know very little of all thiji ; for tliodgh by^this 
time it was ^Ilell and Tommy' in his back parlour, all was mum before 
him. Here Hookey now stood in his spurs ; and there tlie gossoons had 
in haste assembled Noodle and Doodle, and all those ancient greybeards 
of the Itustf^ clan who had been hed-rid for years, and all their kith, kin, 
and allies, man, woman, and child, cur, and turnspit, to see how Hookey 
was to be kept in place. Hut theseoworthies I ifeayifc to tlieir own coun- 
sels and devices, and turn to poor Bill, who, snug up stairs in his own 
cock-loft, was sipj)ing a glass of moderately iftiff grog with his friend 
I’om Pipes." And in high spirits, cock-sure he had ndW pleased 'Sipiire 
tJolin, by ordering Atty to* lead in Madam, he kfolled forth tHe old 
stave, 

IIo! why do^t thou shiver and Khnko, Gaffer Grey, ^ 

And why does thy nose look so Hue ? 

Hut of this you shall hear anon ; as .also of the warning visit of his 
Cousin Jockey of Norfolk, the peaching of Sly Bob, and Peg's marriage, 
ijj oiir concluding clniptcr. 


in UN, ON I HE PASSING OF THE TIIIIEE llErolIM BILLS — BY THE AFTIIOH OF 
“iOllN LAW UI1Y3IES.'’ 

We thank TJiee, Lord of Karth and Ileav'n, 

For liojie, and strenifth ami triiiinph jfiven ! 

We thaiiU 'I'hee tlwit the fiiihr is non, 

A tlioujih our work is hut hej^iin. 

We met — U’e (niNciM^he evil powei-^ ; ^ 

A Holder task must no\f he oim; 

Their votings, maim'd and ]»oor, to leeil, 

Ami hind tlie bioi^M and broken rec ik 

Ol), let mU Ruin’s will be done, 

When Freedonr.s i"- foui^ht ami won ’ 

Till* dee<l of Rroui;liaiu, Riis-^idl. (irey, 

Outline** the iiiudil ? ].ord, irive us day' 

Giant time, aranf icitieure, to naiew. 

What Fnirlaiid’.*. fot s ami thine oVrthren-; 

If they de-^tniy’d, let ns restoie, 

And say to Mi:>eryy mourn no moie. 

Lord, let the huinaii storm he sidl'd' 
iau'd, let the udllioii mouths be till'd' 

Let hihoiir cease to toil in Mtin^ 

Let Hritain k- hei-self ajrain • 

Then shall thisL and her arm sireith forth, 

Tq bless the Fast, and lann^the North; 

6li% Tants* hearths wake luiritMl souls, 
to life the uiimlered I’olcs. 

hear our h>iun ! — the sound shall go 
*witt*rcjcr Frivdom finds a foe ; « 

f^TId^lay, a truinpit’s voice is blown, 

Qj^^ery despot's heart and throne. 

keep the gore-gorg’d llun at home, 
l^fr'^imicli his howl ill gory foam ; 

^TwiU ^laiii hnu in his den of ieo, 

()i;,maKe his grave n paradise. 
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IRieCAND IN THE NINETEENTH, AND SCOTLAND IN THE 
"sixteenth CENTURY. 

The Lord Chancellor said that he was desirous of addressing a few 
observations to their lordships. The Habeas Corpus Act had been, com. 
parativaly speaking, but recently introduced into Ireland ; or he should 
rather say, an act anal<^ous to the English Habeas Corpus Act, which 
was applied in the sSd or 23d year *of the reign of George HI. at the 
close of.th^ American war. The act contained a clause to prevent im- 
prisonment be^p^ the seas : but, if he was not much mistaken, the 
Irish get had no provision of that nature ; but this he was quite cer^^ 
taifij that the Lord §!ieutenant of Ireland hfd full power to suspend that 
ttcty without the intervention of Parliament, in cases of invasion or re- 
bellion. Ndfo he begged to observe that it was for the Executive to judge 
of what was rebellion. (Hear !) For his own part he did not hesitate 
to^declare as a lawyer, as well as in his. capacity of member of Parlia- 
ment, that rebellion consisted no less in assemblages of large bodies of 
people^ and adopting measures by which the law was placed in abeyance, 
than in the insurrection of whole provinces, and the array of disciplined 
insurgents against the king's droops. He need hardly add, that he con- 
templated, with a repugnance almost amounting to abhorrence, the pos- 
sibility of the Government being called upon to exercise their judgment 
on this question ; but he rejoiced to think, if the necessity should arise, 
the executive power in Ireland was entrusted to vigorous hands. (Hear.) 
In the noble Lord at the head of the Irish government he reposed en. 
tire confidence.’' Speech of the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords 
on Thursday, 9th August, 1^32/ as reported in the Times of next day. 

With respect to such meetingsf 1 conceive that an erroneous view 
has been taken of thiplaw regulatilfig and prohibiting them. Such masses 
of people, though unaccompanied by banifers or bands of music, are 
clearly illegal. If a meeting be so large as to excite terror in the minds 
even of people of delicate nerves, it is illegal*' •***<( What would 
become of the trade of the country if severed from England ? I would 
but ask my friend Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and four gun-brigs, to blockade 
every river itf your country." (His Excellency, after using this expres- 
skm, turned round, and appealed to the gallant Admiral, who bowed his 
concurrence.) Answer of the Marquis of Anglesea to the Cork Depu- 
tation, as given in the Cork Repettermi Saturday, 11th August, 1832. 

This isi at any rate, decided and intelligible language, and promises 
tu bring the tithe question in Ireland to, a speedy issue. Stanley may 
now be left out of the question. That clever, ilippant, and somewhat 
impertinent debater, never could be lotjtai upon as anything more im- 
portant than the servant of the longer.3teaded and older members of the 
cabinet, delivering the message which had been intrusted to him. The 
message i^as, to be sure, rather enigiMtioB% blill vrd trusted that the 
cabinet, busied with a great jgame at home,^id Ml t6*^ow its 
cards to be looked Into in Ireland ; a%d.we miftbsped the arrogance of 
the dilivery to the natural pertnesi««iS snapj^dkneis of him^who had 
been charged with it. More light has^ howevef/Mep at 'Ia^ 6t in up* 
on us, and we should lie egreglously did we ctdl ttojirospect pleasant. 
" Large Assemblies of people^ adopting measures tihat put the law in 
abeyance," are treasonable, declares no less an authority than the Lord 
Chancellor ; significantly adding, that it lies with the executive to swa* > 
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pend the Irish Hjibeas Corpus Act^ whenever it sees fit ; and that the 
executive power in Ireland is entrusted to vi^rous hands,'* Almost 
at the same mment tljat one of the heads of the Cabinet is using these 
expressions^ tlie chief official of* govetoment in Ireland is telling a de» 
putatimi from one of tl^ principal cities in the island, that^i^if a meet, 
ing be so lafge as to e|cite terror in the minds of people, even of the 
fnoet delicate nerves^ it is illegal and tauntingly contra^ing the power 
of England with that bf Ireland. If there be meaning in words, it has 
been determined at head -quarters, that the Irish peoplel^all be forced 
to submit to the measures \{^ich Goveridnegt has determined to take. 
The will of the executive is to carry it ovdr the will o£. the people, by 
the strong arm. That "this willtiot be Submitted to ilf^lpbut a struggle, , 
the Irish volunteers, in 1778, and the convulsive of.» .Jfcp tded 

people, twenty years later, are good guarantees. It ts thereft>r(^ 
to direct the attention of the nation at large, and of the MinistrjPl^arti. 
cular, (who, we sincerely believe, are anxious to act for the best, however 
strangely they may set about it in the present instance,) to the actual 
state of Ireland. When those wlio, joined by the Devil and Caid^reagh 
in unequal marriage, are now .ojie, seem about to become two, i^s^JE^pe 
to look about us, and see whether the collar may hot be so' 
that we may still drag on together. 'When the hollOw sound pf the 
waves breaking up tlie bulk-heads, and moaning, ai^k|mshing, and surging 
below decks, and driving the whole cargo cAshin^l^ether, la heard, it 
is at least time to think iiow we may save the good ship from b^ing torn 
asunder. 

This, then, is the state of the question. ^ 

* For upwards of a century, Ireland has been heavily taxed for the imp* 
port of an ecclesiastical establishment, from which nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants do not, and cannot, derive any benefit. The duties of the 
priest, in every external church, are^siinply these ; — ^to preside ot^r and 
conduct the public devotions 8f the congregation to which he is ranch- 
ed, to dispense the sacraments,* to instructfthc young, and to refresh 
the memories of the oM in the dogmas of his church — to be the spiritual 
guide of his flock through life, their supporter and comforter in the hour 
of death. lie is the connecting link between the visible and tll€> invi- 
sible world. His is purely a spiritual authority, resting upon belief, eon- 
viction, love : if he seek to extend his sway by an appeal to the compul- 
sion of the temporal sword, he desecrates his offi<lb. Laws framed by 
man, and enforced by physical power, can only regulate the '‘tbxtemal 
conduct of men ; but the clergyman's business is with the inner man : 
he cannot work with such inaUments. He destroys his utility if he 
confounds himself with their nraBosters. His functions .are not so incom. 
patible with thoms of the teacher of earthly knowledge, but they*are not 
identical ; and now that Christendom has been split up into so many 
sects, each jeei^nis ani^^Miftnatful of the other, it is better that the two 
offices be kept aitfwt* the natural inferences frep this view of 

the clerioal funotlbn ? t ft t^^rst place, that every man wught to be left 
free, by Uie State, to Communion he will i^tach himself to: 

and, in the second plae# jl^jnakin| any man contribute to the suppot^ 
of a body of cleigymoO) jn^h worship an^dDdcnistrations km cannot 

join, is an act of the fptdSSfi injustice ; inasmu^ as it not ffiily deprives 
hhn of his propo^f withoi^ any remuneration, but forces him to contri- 
bute to the pr<^agation of doctrines which he believes to be erroneous, 
VOL. If. , 
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perliaps hurtful. It id constraining the true Israelite to bow the kuee^ 
and offer up burnt-offerings^ to Baal. 

But we have not yet stated the whole extent of IrelandV oppression. 
The impost of tithes^ from which the Protestant Episcopalian 'church of 
Ireland derives a large proportion of its income^ fis admitted by oil eco- 
nomists to be a tax* of a most unequal and oppressive nature. It is 
one of tliose whicli, pressing most hard upon tire industrious^ bffefki a 
premium to the sluggard. With every fresh odtlay of capital^ with 
every improvement of the productive powers of the soil^ the burden in- 
creases. Tills iniquitous impost has, until v^ery lately, been levied upon 
the poorest and least educated class in Ireland. The lialf-peastint half, 
^pauper, was obliged to deliver up his last morsel, on demand, or to give 
bis bed, table, and kitchen utensils, in addition, if he delayed. Such hard- 
ship, prdasing upon untaught minds, unavoidably led to reprisals ; and the 
blood-stained annals of Ireland are the fruits of tithes. Becently, at the 
persuasive interfer^ce of a few humane individuals, backed by the selfish- 
ness and avarice of those who thought they saw in the new system, a 
safer method of securing a hirger portion of their demands, the burden 
has been thrown by the commutation- laws upon a wealthier and better 
informed class. Those ho formerly stood aloof While the poor com. 
plained, or even lent their aid to defeat their struggles for redress, have 
been forced to makOjjf^imon cause m ith them. The discontented mos^ 
has been organized Iblfttau^it to direct its concentrated strength against 
one point, and with the least possible exposure of any individual to dan- 
ger. The declaration emitted at Graigue has been repeated from Cork 
to Inneshoweii: — that the titiie-proctor might take what he could get, 
but that no man would pay voluntarily, and no man would purchase dis. 
trained goods. The numerous meetings held throughout Ireland — the 
vain attempts to sell cattle seized for arrears of tithe — the petitions 
which last session loaded the table the House of (’ominous — all bear 
testyttony to the silent dogged determinatfon of the people to submit to 
1 5 

• The property in tithes, far as they heloii;? to the clfiiKh, and not to lay iiii. 
priaton, is of this nature. Sneral <eiituries after Ihe loninieiueiuent of the Christian 
era, the clergy, following the recouiiueudatioii ot Saint Austin, who lived in the 
fourth century, preferred a claim to the tenth of the produce of land, founded on no 
better right than the analogy between their vocation, and that of the Cevites under 
the Jewish law. The claim, in these days of ignorance and sujierstitioii, was 
partially complied with; but louipliante was understood to be voluntary, the claim- 
ants indeed having no appeal but to the charity and superstition of their flocks. By 
degrees, Compliance became general, and w^'is enforced by the power of botli the 
church and the state. But it is dear that such enforcement was as unjust as it was 
unsupported by the authority of Scripture. Tbli enforcement, be it observed, was in 
favour of the Cattmlic clergy. At the Reformation, the eame claim of a tenth was 
made bywthe Protestant clergy, enforced by the Reformed Church and the (^verii- 
ment, and submitted to by the people. But can a claim originally tilUfound«!d in Divine 
law or human reason, be made good to ])erpetuity, by the submission to it of a succes- 
sion of individuals ? Surely not, A claim supporlA'by' nothing but law, can be re- 
duced to its original injustice and absurdity, by a n|»6al of Uw. The present 
possessors of beneiices must be maintained a but nO peiupiia oRor the ppreseiit Incumbents 
die out, can have more than a share of a departed right ta>bt jbuUdled in the vacant 
benefices, and continue the exaction of tithes. 

The relief to the community, especially to thewClfe^claMea, by the abolition of 
rithes, wUl be of essetiUal ipiportance. For, as wb have demonstrated in 

Noe. II. and VI. of this Magazine, tithes fall ultilttp||i)r on tha flonsomen of bn^ad, 
and not on the proprietoix of the soil. Dur next number shall, under the title “ Fal- 
lacies concerning Tithes,” contain some remarks bn the reasoning by which the 
opponents of that^doctrine uphold the opiulonthat tithes are a burden on rent. 
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the imposition of tithes no longer. Catholics^ Presbyterians, nay even 
Episcopalians, declare that tithe is at an end in Ireland. ^ ^ 

Matters having gone this length, it was evident they must go stai 
further, 0ome tknd^standing must be come to, some arrangement must 
.tie made between tbm British executive and the Irish people, otherwise 
{Machine of state^could not continue to go on. Committees of Inquiry 
were appointed by HOth Housee of Parliament. That nominated by the 
Lords commenced its sittings on the 18th of January in the present year, 
and reported sometime ii^ February. ^That nominated by the Commons 
sat on the 19th of January, made a first ‘report on th[ 4 ^, 18 th of February, 
and a second on-tiEie 4th of June. Xhe evidence was 'mos0 conclusive. 
Long before the Committees iiad terminated their labours, every rational 
member of the House was convinced that the old system of titheswasat 
an end in Ireland. The spirit of Ireland seemed to have' breathed over 
Ministers ; for their first step was as beautiful a practical bull as heart 
could desire. The people complained of clerical oppression, and on the 
2d of April *0 bffl was introduced by Mr. Stanley, To facilitate the 
Recovery of Tithes, and for Relief of the Clergy of Ireland." This hot 
haste to preserve the parsons from growing lean contrasted stifangely 
with the ministerial dilatoriness in propounding a plan for the relict of 
the nation. At last, on tlie Gth of July, the mountain was delivered of 
a mouse. Mr. Stanley announced, in the^ouse of Commons, his inten. 
tion to introduce three bills. By the first, the composition act was to be 
rendered compulsory and permanent. , The valuation of the tithe due 
in each parish was to be renewed every seven years, and new and more 
effectual modes of enforcing their claims in courts of law were to be 
given to the clergy. By the second bill, the bishop and clergy of each 
diocese were to be erected into a corporation, for the purpose of receiv. 
ing the tithes for the wliolc body,<and dividing them for their common 
benefit, in the proportions A which the respective bodies would now be 
entitled. By the third, landlords were t% be allow^ed to buy up their 
tithes, at sixteen years' purchase, and the corporation above-mentioned 
to invest the money in lands, for their joint behoof. It was also pro. 
posed to leave tcPthe state a power of purchasing the claims of the clergy 
for tithe. Only the first of these bills was introduced ,* and even it only 
received the royal assent the last day of the session. Ireland, therefore, 
and our executive government, stand exactly where they did, except in 
so far as the former have shewn what measures they propose to adopt 
for the relief of that country. 

Relief it is tlie height of mockery to call it. The church cess and 
church rates, the most annoying of the church impositions, are left to 
press as heavily as ever. The share of the national property Allotted to 
the non-national church remains as great in amount as ever ; the only 
change contemplated is its investment in the form which will most effec- 
tuaUy secure it against ithe attacks of popular indignation. The execu- 
tive have acted, as far as in them lay, up to Stanley^# declaration : — 

When it was intended to get rid of these claims without compensa- 
tion, by a combination among the people, it was, he conceived, the duty 
of the legislature to substitute another species of property for that liable 
to be so affected.** Ireland met this juggling attempt to keep the 
word of promise to the ear, and break it to the hope," as became lier. 
Mr. J. Grattan met the first announcement of the Government scheme 
in Parliament, with four counter-resolutions, of whiclf the following is 
the first Resolved, — That it is essential to the peace of Ireland tliat 

r 2 
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the syetem of tithes in that country should be extinguished, not in name 
only, but in substance' and unequivocally.” The country at large con- 
tinued its passive resistance to the levying of tithe. It was in truth the 
only resource left for its adoption. ( 

l^en the institutions of acountry do not leave in th^ hands of the peoprea 
sufficient control over their (nominal) representativel, and, through themi' 
over the executive, the people's wisest plan, when aggrieved, ever is, by 
such a passive resistance as the Irish have offered to the collection of tithes, 
to weary out its oppressors. Npwjtthe institutions of Ireland have hitherto 
given no such power to the peoiile. Under the old system of elections, it 
would be mockery to speak of thejr control over members of Parliament. 
Under the new, their effective control over the British Parliament is, in 
the very question at issue, and perhaps in that alone, still doubtful. 
When the incorporating union of England and Scbtland was effected, 
that church to which the majority of each nation belonged, was in each 
recognized as the es^tablished church, and its safety was secured by the 
articles of union. IVhen the incorporation of (xreat Bptain .and Ireland 
took place, the effect was to bolster up the weakness of the established 
church, by merging its opponents in the more numerous British Parlia- 
ment. By this means even Catholic Emancipation, when at last it was 
tardily granted, failed to give due weight to the adherents of that 
church. It is possible that, *even in a reformed Parliament, the parti- 
sans of the English, or, more properly, tlie enemies of tlie Romish 
Church, may be numerous enough to frustrate the efforts of the friends 
of Ireland ; and the suspicion which this fact is calculated to awaken in 
an Irish breast must be confirmed by the evident wish of Government to 
truckle to the present Establishment. 

Ireland’s hold upon the legislature is feeble enough ; but her relation 
to the executive is absolutely and , unequivocally servile. By an act^ 
passed in the forty.se venth year of the reign of George III., modified 
and continued by several subsequent acts, t ‘all " improper persons ” in Ire- 
land are forbid to retain arms in their possession, o By ** improper per. 
sons ” are meant all who have not, after making affidavit of the number 
and description of the arms in their possession, and of their belief tliat 
they are entitled to keep arms, obtained a license at Quarter-Sessions, 
and been registered in the books of their respective baronies : and also 
all persons who may at one time have been thus registered and licensed, 
but who have changed their place of residence without renewing their 
application. These licenses may be withdrawn by the bench of justices 
at any sessions, or adjourned sessions, without any cause being assigned ; 
and all arms musit be delivered up by tlie parties from whom the licenses 
have been withdrawn, within forty-eight hours after notification. Any 
justice of the peace may grant warrant to search the house of unlicensed 
persons, suspected to have arms in their possession ; and the bearers of 
the warrant, if refused admisssion, or not admitted ** within a reasonable 
time,” J may fo|be an entry. AU offenders against this law are liable to 
have their arms seized ; and to be condemned to pay a fine of £\0, or 
be imprisoned two months for the first offence, to pay .£30, or remain 
in prison four months, for the second. 

By the same act, all blacksmiths whatever are prohibited to exercise 
their profession without taking out a license and registering themselves 


* 47 Geo. III. scf. 2, c. 54. 

t 50 Geo. III. c. 100 ; 4 Geo. IV. c. 14 ; 10 Geo. IV. c. 47. 
£ The words of the act 
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in the manner above described. It is declared that every blaekemitb 
forging a pike^ or allowing it to be made at his forge^ with his knowledge^ 
shall forfeit his license. The penalties are the same as those decreed 
against the possessor of unregistered arms. It is moreover provided 
that any smithy or otlpr person, who makes a pike, pike-h^, dagger, or 
the like, without license from the Master of the Ordnance, shall, upon 
conviction, be adjudged a felon, and transported for seven years. All 
persons convicted of having arms of tl^is description in their possession 
are, upon conviction, to«be imprisoded* twelve months for the first 
offence ; to be adjudged felons, and transported for seven years, for the 
second. By a later act,* licenses for Snaking and repairing arms of any 
description, must be renewed yearly, under a pen^ty of £100. The 
same act orders avci*y manufacturer, in this department, to make a 
monthly rej)ort to tlie cliief secretary of the number of arms sold and 
repaired by him, under a penalty of £20 ; and t^at official may force 
him to produce his books for the purpose of checking his accounts. 

The act last Quoted takes additional, measures for securing the dis- 
arming of the Irish *nation. It forbids gunpowder, arms, and ord- 
nance to be imported into Ireland without the license of the Lord Lieu, 
tenant, under a penalty of £100 for the importer, £60 for the master, 
and tlie forfeiture both of vessel and cargo. Gunpowder or cannon may 
not be manufactured in Ireland without a license ; and the manufac- 
turers must return correct accounts of thejr stock and sales. A license 
to manufacture, does not entitle its holder to retail gunpowder. The 
retail dealer must be furnished with a license from Quarter Sessions ; 
and this license may be withdrawn at any time, on notice from the chief 
secretary. The penalty for each offence against these provisions is 
£50. To fill up the measure of the iniquity of this enactment, it is 
declared that every retailor wh#, during the course of two calendar 
months, at one time, or on several occasions, sells upwards of two pounds 
of gunpowder to a person not licensed, forfeits £ 20 ; and any licensed 
person procuring gunpowder for an unlicensed person, forfeits £200. 

Such were the provisions made for disai*ming and keeping down the 
people by Castlereagh and Wellington ; and these iniquitous regulations 
have been continued by an act introduced by the reforming ministry to- 
wards the close of last session, and hurried through both Houses of Par- 
liament with a h<iste that contrasts strangely with the usual snnil-pace of 
their legislative proceedings. On the back of this, they have clapped an 
act “ to restrain, in certain cases, ^^p|ky processions in Ireland," which 
declares all processions for the purpose of celebrating or commemorat- 
ing any event connected with religious distinctions, utilawful assemblies, 
and the persons present guilty of a misdemeanour. The s&me rulers 
maintain in Ireland a regular anny of twenty-five thousand men, an 
orange yeomanry upwards of thirty thousand strong, and aii mrmed 
police of some seven thousand men. 

It is necessary to keep all tile facts here recapitulated in view, in 
order to appreciate at their full value, the inuendoes of tlie Chancellor 
and his Lieutenant. The Irish nation, after more than a century of 
unexampled suffering, venture to remonstrate against a burden hateful 
alike in the eyes of God and man. They shew that if relief be not 
granted them, they can quietly slip it off their shoulders ; and the first 
step of those whose duty it is to guard and maintain their rights, is to 


* 1 and 2 W. IV. c. 47. 
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strap it more tightly on. Aware of their weakness, and the overwhelm- 
ing force that may be arrayed against them, they oppose a passive re- 
sistance, a resistance entirely within the limits of the low. It is true 
that a conspiracy to defeat the law is punishable] but that conspiracy 
must be proved — legally proved. Now, under thes^ circumstances, what 
is the language* held by our rulers. You have be An oppressed, and we 
are going to rivet your chains. You are weak a&d disarmed, we are 
powerful and armed cap-d^pie. ^It is in vain for you to remain quiet. 
We will declare your 8tillness«coiftumacy. will declare your crowd- 
ed meetings illegal. We will suspend your habeas co|fpU|f act, and then 
you are at our mercy.” What is •this, but to force men into rel^Uion 
whether they will or not, in order to obtain a pretext for punishing 

them ? ® . r 1 . 

In the title of this paper, we liave alluded to the persecution of the 
Presbyterians under ^the last Stuarts. The parallel betwixt their case 
and that of the Irish Catholics in our day is complete. In Scotland, as in 
Ireland, the quarrel between th^ Government and the people originated 
in an attempt on the paat of th^' former to maintain a church establish- 
ment which the latter bcllevqd to be unwarranted by*divine truth. The 
justice or injustice of that church’s Claims to belief and obedience is not 
here the question. The oppression consisted in violating the freedom of 
men’s minds, by enforcing an External submission to an authority not es- 
sential to the preservation of the public peace, and against which the 
inner man revolted. In Scotland as in Ireland, the measure adopted 
by the people was not resistance, but merely allowing the law to take 
its way. They did not conform, but they allowed the penalties to be ex- 
acted. The very same methods which have been taken by Ministers to 
weaken the hands of the people and to strengthen those of Government in 
Ireland, were adopted by the counsellcrs of Charles Stuart. In the sum- 
mer of 1653, orders were issued for seizing arms in the southern counties 
of Scotland. On the 25th of MSrch, 1607, a Voyal proclamation ordered all 
the arms, gunpowder and ainmunition, (except the w'alking sWords of 
gentlemen) in the southern and western counties, to be delivered up 
at certain central jdaces ; empowering the slicritFs to fine all persons who 
did not obey. So close is the resemblance between this ordinance and the 
Irish gunpowder act, that imjiorted arms and ammunition are directly 
pointed at. On the 2d of April, 1061, the king’s life-guard was formed ; 
the first instance of a standing^rmy in Scotland. In the month of 
May, 1078, measures were tak<|K^or raising additional troops; and, 
shortly afterwards, a packed Paniament made a grant to the King for 
their maintenances In December of the same year, the final arrange- 
ments wefb made for organizing a militia of horse and foot ; and to com- 
plete the parallel between these forces and the Orange yeomanry, it is 
evident, from the letters of the Privy Council, when preparing to sup- 
])rcss the rising which terminated at Bothwell Bridge, that the rulers 
dared not call out and arm the regulafi* constitutional horse militia, but 
only the wealthier heritors of those counties where prelacy had some 
hold. The cess granted in the year 1678, was a tax imposed for the 
support of Episcopacy, and was met by the Scots exactly as the Irish 
now meet the imposition of tithes. One stroke, and our picture is com- 
plete. The Privy Council, finding that neither the violation of the sub- 
ject’s constitutional rights, nor the irritating frequency of search-war- 
rants could sting the people to rebellion, began to attach the penalties of 
that crime to passive non-conformity ; and in their pro^|mation8, declared 
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the act of meeting ont of doorg^ although solely for the purpose of puB? 
lie worisrhip^ sedimus^ and rebellious. This last drop made the cup 
overflow. The people As^^dod together for defence and redress; and^ 
their lordly oppressorJ triudfiphing in the success of their machinations^ 
cut them down, and rfce jolliljr rough-shod over them. 

To this parallel, w/ earnestly intreat the attention of his Majesty's 
Ministers. We know that they' would repel with scorn the imputatma 
of wishing to oppress the people, or tyrannize over conscience : but wo , 
cannot look to Ireland withl»iit ^ling convinced that they are pertina. 
ciously doing both. - We know how far human passion can blind men, 
once drawn within the vortex of a system, to the character of their own 
acts. We know that Nathan’s " Thou art the man,” is the only appeal 
that can awaken men from the flattering delusion of passion, set upon 
the attainment of a desired <»l»ject. And therefore we adjure Lord Grey 
. and his colleagues, by their love of their country’s peace and power, by . 
their regard for their own fair fame, when they have looked' at the 
hideous image of Episccmalian tyranny i^^otlai^ long enough to feel 
their minds filled wi^i mathing and detestationJfVo turn their gaze in- 
wards, and scrutinize their own condu^ in floand. 

W e know what their answer will be. Like the rest of mankind, when 
<‘onvicted of l^iving done wrong, they will fcave recourse to palliatives, 
and seek to sin on. They will say that the oppression of Ireland by 
tithers has so maddened the people, that it is dangerous to let them 
loose, ’fhey will point to the outrages of Whitefeet and Black feet. 
They will hint at the Catholic’s desire to ride in turn on the necks of 
his oppressors. Again do we point to Scottish liistory, and bid them 
read the j)resent in the past. The pretensions of the Catholic church to 
control the civil power were never one whit more extravagant than 
those of the General Assemb]|r in itS high and palmy state in 1640 ; yet 
has it trampled upon the righti^of citizens since its restoration in 
Even the Whiteboy oytrages are not without a parallel in the history of 
the times our persecution.* The explanation of this is t<» be found 
in Fletcher's stateyient of the numbers of idle, houseless desperadoes 
then to be found in Scotland. Those who resisted the government for 
rightefuisness sake, and those wlio were enemies to all law, had no nearer 
connexion than that of inhabiting the same country. If the peasantry 
learned to look with a tolerant eye on plunder and outrage, it was the 
fault of that Government wliich classed in one category of crime, and 
yursued with equal relcntlessness, the m^ virtuous and the most vicious 
if mankind. At^hen the niglit of storm and confusion parsed away, when 
la^lllllpn asserted its supremacy, and patriotism was no longer«classed 
witl^Phrder and robbery, the natural healthy moral sense of our pea- 
santry revived. And so will it be in Ireland. Place thc^lyiA4j|yjk|^ . 
on a footing with the rest of his Christian brethren. The 
wlieii priests of any creed could make men tools of their ambition* Give 
Ireland just laws, give her sons their native and due rights, and all 
will soon grow worthy of them. 

In the character, not of partisans or flatterers, but of real friends, 
we again demand the attention of ministers to these considerations. 
There was a time when men (falsely we believe, but still plausibly,) 
might sjieak of insinuating first one amendment and then another^ until 


• Vide Wudiwv, Iblio edition, 1772, p. 25, ** Miinler of two soldiei’s at Ncimilk**— • 

and same author, passim' for robberies and oiitniges the curates. 
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political principlo was insensibly established. When the power was in 
the hands of freedom's enemies^ there might be some sense in seeking to 
steal a march upon them. These days are gone i Whoever holds power 
in future, must do so by an open avowal of his p| inciples, and by acting 
up to them.jp closely as he may. Personal alf^tiOn and esteem may 
conciliate a small band of adherents ; but the profjpssion and enforcement 
of those principles to which the mass of the people are attached, can 
alone secure national confidence and esteem. That mystery which is 
the strength of the despot, the wea|(nes8«!of a free government. Its. 
implement is the will of the people ; and that w<H*ks freely only where 
there is perfect confidence. To^e present ministers, 4oubtis weakness 
and timidity is destruction. In the enchanted hall of the poet, “ Be 
bold ” was tlie legend of ninety-nine doors, Be net too bold," only that 
of the hundredth. 

It is no ordinary stake for which we now play : it is the loss or pre- 
servation of Ireland. We confess that the maintenance of an incorpor- 
ating union seems to us desiit|i|Ue. Ireland has capabilities, and England 
has capital. The counties of Down Meath Ure the bleaching fields of 
Manchester ; Queen's Cbunty and Kildare, the "provision grounds of 
Liverpool. By the aid of steam, the two islands are virtually made one. 
Where the local situation i^ so close, and society so intertwined by mu. 
tual employment and services, one government and one iSw is an advan- 
tage of no ordinary nature. If Ireland separate from us, our fleets 
must walk the waters comparatively crippled. But it is the feeling of a 
community of interests alone that ought to retain the Irish people unit- 
ed to Britain. If this feeling do not exist, the maintenance of the Un. 
ion wiU only weaken and destroy the happiness of both. One step on 
the part of Ministers will determine this eventful question. Their fal- 
tering in their grand scheme for sdltling the tithe question towards the 
<doae of last session gives us hopes ; buf the language of Brougham and 
Anglesea is of evil augury. The welfare, the might of Britain depends 
upon their resolution. If they choose amiss, a more mortifyffig charac- 
ter with posterity than even that rants awaits them. They will be 
spoken of as men who rashly grappled with a task to which both their 
want of knowledge and weakness of character rendered them inadequate. 
Their pigmy stature and their worthlessness will contrast ludicrously with 
the magnitude and importance of the events, among which they are 
mixed up. They will be the fli^s in amber, the Tom Thumbs of history. 
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these unpoetical times one is forced to fall back upon the out- 
pourings. of the first five-and-twenty years of the century. That was 
the age of poetry. The clear stream rushed out, gurgling and spark- 
ling, now in tiny jets, now in a broad impetuous flood, now calm and 
majestic, anon rippling and fantastic, now murmuring like a rill which 
to hide its chilly bubbles in the grass." Every day almost 
forth a new poem, and the greedy public gobbled it down, and 
look^' agape for the next. Scott pleased us with hii^ clear fresh pic- 
tmres of hill and dale, his easy jingle, his interesting adventures, and 
bis heroes^ the faint shadows of those forms whicli were to become pal- 
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pable^ warm, and breathing substances in his novels. Wordsworth sat 
apart on his own Westmoreland hills, flinging to the gale tones austere 
as the steepy hills whic^ ^ majeetie as the notes which, 

trumpet-toned, swept upj|vtavines ; pure and holy as the cool dim 
atmosphere of an old cftMlwal ; with ever and anon s dropping passage 
at the close, which weijp right to the heart. Coleridge thrilled the blood 
with tales of unearthly mariners with glittering eyes, and wild^we^. 
spirits gliding in visible form, now in gfimmer and now in gloom,*' enffi 
then made the pulse beat tMckij||h thef voluptuous deep-toned melc^jf" 
of Genevieve,*' or saddened flU mood by conjuring up before our 
fancy the ancient forests — t 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined ; 
when • 

Their own imperious branches swingeing, 

Have made a solemn music to the wind. * 

Beside him stood Wilson, less swelling |in4 sustained in his notes, but 
equally master of all the beauteous combinations of the gorgeotte and 
shifting elements, wi{b a wild, yet gentle and dreamy minstr^y. By. 
ron (like Scott, but without his historibal treasures, and calm observant 
eye for noting the realities of life around ^him) approached nearer to 
the prose of life than the others. It required an effort and exertion on 
his part to spring up into the airy realms of imagination ; but once there, 
his intense will and glowing passion bore him onward with no undlgni. 
fled flight. Yet still, at every pause, he w'ould stop to mock his own 
earnestness, and then again throw his whole soul into his lofty task. 
And Hunt was the heart.felt bard of social life; and Keats, with his 
Hyperion rising up through his Endymion, was undergoing a spiritual 
transition, akin to that whicl^the Gt»thic artist’s sk^uiidepwent. when 
his quaintly carved, arched, an^ pinnacled shrines i^HpintB, expanded 
into lufty domes and minsters. '' 

By far the sweetest and most purely poetical of 4;heBe sweet singers, 
was poor Shelley ; although a vaifUy of circumstances combined to di- 
vert attention from his notes. These circumstances are so closely in- 
terwoven with his personal history, that it is impossible to avoid a brief 
recapitulation of its principal events. 

Shelley was born at his father's seat in Sussex, on the 4th of August, 
1792. He was drowned on the night of tfap 8th of July, 1822 — before 
he had completed his thirtieth year. Till le was seven or eight years of 
age, he was educated at home with his sisters ; and carried, in conse- 
quence, a bashfulness and delicate purity of feeling to Sfdiool with him, 
rarely to be met with in boys. From his eighth to his thitteenth year 
was spent at Sion House school, Brentford, where the boistetous apertif^ 
and less pure language and manners of the other boys, . 

forming intimacies with them. In his thirteenth year he to 

Eton, whence he was soon removed to Oxford. Before this ^HW eenee 
took place he had fallen in with the writings of Hume, and w||^U the 
rashness of a young and ardent spirit, had embraced the opiqittea of -that 
philosopher. He had likewise been labouring for about a jj^eut fOi Gmr- 
man : but liis acquaintance with the literature of that languagi^ olilaiiied 
chiefly through the medium of English translations, for whlc^;*]} the 
rubbish seems tp have been most assiduously selected, had, without ex- 
tending his range of ideas, served only to imbue him with the mystidsm 
and exaggeration of its circulating library sckool. A popular lecturer 
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in cYiemistry had taught him to perform a few flashy experiments^ hut 
his ao^uaintance with the science never seems to have gone further. 
This crude^ flimsy^ and ill-digested knov^kd^r decked out in all the 
dazzling colours which the novelty of yotwOw and a splendid imagi- 
nation could bestow^ formed a world in w^^' me bashful boy, unac- 
customed to converse with his kind^ lived alone. \The real world, as far 
. -as he could see, was different]; and, like all children, he sought to make it 
'what he wished. He commehoed his task by attempting to convert his 
tutors ; he printed a pampHl^t^profaMj^ ta demonstrate atheism, and 
sent copies to some clerical dignitarilT The consequence of this was, 
a summons to appear before thrf heads of colleges ; whom Shelley, when 
called upon to recant, challenged to argue the question. lie was ex- 
pelled the university. Shelley's conduct wds thatiof a foolish bojr; the 
punishment inflicted, being calculated to blast all his prospects in life, 
was disproportionate and tyrannical. 

After his expulsion, not daring to face his angi^y^fathjer, a common- 
place, money-making man, who had expected that me talents of his son 
would raise and illustrate his famUy/^e repaired ^to London, where he 
resided some time with his relation. Captain Medwin, in the Temple. 
About this period he seems to have become acquainted, for the first time, 
with Godwin's Political Jqstice," and immediately resolved to square all 
his actions by its rules. In his Atheism, which was rather an adherence 
to an unmeaning formula of words than an opinion, he had been con- 
firmed by what he considered a persecution. Living without an aim, 
he involved himself in the cloudy labyrinth of what were at that time 
called metaphysics; a mixture of materialism with the auguries of a 
highly excited sensual fancy. He embraced about this time the 
theory of the' deleterious effects of animal food, and, as was uniformly 
his way, pi'OC^|MRo act upon it. The account given of him by Captain 
Medwin at tlflipiriod of ^is life, represents him totally engrossed by 
his metaphysical pursuits ; daily noting down his dreams, tiU^the atten- 
tion he paid to his dreaming fancies well nigh made them m*ore than a 
half of his conscious existence ; disregarding all the usual allotments of 
time, dining when he felt hungry at the first baker ^s shop, and laying 
himself down to sleep at times in the open street. His anxiety to remo- 
del the world by the diffusion of his opinions, continued as intense as 
ever ; and the eagerness with which, for this juirpose, ho opened a com- 
munication with every perss|| who began to emerge into notoriety, soon 
swelled the number of his correspondents. This period of his history 
closed at the age of eighteen, by his being inveigled into a marrhige 
with a young woman of his own age, neither fitted by her natural cha- 
racter nor by her education to be a comptanion for Shelley. As his wife 
was of what is called in the world low birth, the union led to an entire 
aUenathnWfinmi his family. 

The i jl^ aorted pair dragged 4)n an unhappy union, the fruit of which 
was tiN^jttldren, for Awards of ihree years, and tlien separated by 
mutnaH^^sent. Previous to this event, he had habituated himself, for 
thei^urpose of deadening painful reflection, to take large quantities of 
^ium j which completely undermined a constitution naturally delicate, 
iill4i]^fidrHier stimulated the painful busy workings of a restless imagina- 
tihiPvSfo ' was at this period of his life miserably straitened in his ch*- 
and led a restless wandering life, in the course of which he 
wandered through great part of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the CcUitinent ; sometimes alone, sometimes in company, frequently on 
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foot. He took upkis abode, in London in ISH, and remained pretty 
closely there for eighteen months^ dudng which period he studied medu 
cine ; making but slender progress in his anatomical pursuits^ but pro. 
secuting botany with gVBater success. In 1816 he visited Geneva, in 
company with the lady whom he afterwards married, who had sometime 
previously consented to* become the companion of bis wanderings; and 
attracted by the society of Lord Byron, ^ed his residence for a 
time in the neighbourhood. Ijje removed benoe to the Vale of Chamouni, 
and afterwards to the Lake of Como, and returned to England in the 
autumn of 1817. He was met by the intelligence that his wife had ter* 
minated her existence by suicide. His feelings of compunction were so 
strong as to bring on a temporary derangement. The cup of his misery 
was filled up by the unnatural and iniquitous decision of the Court of 
Chancery, denying him the guardianship of his own G}»ildren, and con- 
signing them to the^ue of strangers. 

By the urgenp ad||Hp{r his friends, co-operating with the promptings 
of his own love of jtrauce, he now married Miss Godwin ; and in her 
company, after a short Sojourn at Marlow, bade a last adieu to his native 
land in the spring of 1818. He passed rapidly through France and 
Switzerland, and, after paying a visit to Lord Byron at Naples, pro- 
ceeded to Rome. The autumn he spent at 9<Iaples, and the winter in 
Rome. After spending some time at Florence, the Baths, Lucca, and 
Leghorn, he finally took up his abode at Pisa in 1820, and continued 
to reside in that city or its neighbourhood till the hour of his untimely 
death. His residence in Italy leaves little to record ; his life was 
devoted to the study of his art, and to vain longings after thC realiza- 
tion of his Utopian dreams. His wife proved a kipd and sympa- 
thetic attendant ; one who could appaeciate his convea^^n, share in 
his pleasures, or sooth his aliftost unremitting suffei^l^lp In June 
1822 he visited Pisa, for the purpose of welcdSning his friend Hunt to 
Italy ; and was lost at 6ea, with his friend Williams, on his return to 
Lerici, where he was then residing, 

This is the history of a warm heart and a forgetive fancy, left to 
tread their way through the intricacies of life without an affectionate 
and experienced guide, quarrelling with the world before they under- 
stood each other. The presumptuous dogmatism of his boyhood was 
apology sufficient for the great mass of mankind, when it shrunk back^ 
in shy apprehension from him who attacked with scorn and derision all 
that they held most sacred. It was, liowever, no apology for those who 
dared to assume the office of the teachers of youth, so ilRqualid^ for 
their task as to meet his offence with treatment, which could not fail to 
convince him that he was right.# Still less is it an apology for those 
hireling scribes, who, either with full knowledge of the truth, or without; 
sufficient previous inquiry (a degree of l^ity sc^ccly less cuh^lo;) 
persisted for a tract of years in misrrprjeeenting^nd calumniinlfe'hia 
actions. Whoever has traced the history of Shelffiy must fed 
error was of a kind to which even the rankest bigot could nqt kttnliuto 
criminality. Itwas the honest and ingenuous search of a lonely and unaidif 
ed mind after that truth which the dazzling brilliancy of that mind'a own 
inborn light prevented it from perceiving. The rude manner in which his 
expressions shocked the reverential feeling for religion entertained by 
the larger as well as better portion of the British public, naturally enough 
led men to attribute an evil character to the cause of their annoyance. But 
those who searched deeper saw that this seeming harshness was merely the 
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tuning of an instrument of the mellowest tones ; that the muddiness of 
his thoughts and feelings was the fermentation which transforms the 
clammy and insipid juice of the grape into the blear and generous wine. 
Shelley's mind^ in early life, was not ill indicatU hy his personal appear., 
anee ; a face not regularly beautiful, yet, whel longer gazed on, inex- 
pressibly charming ; a voice high and thin, yo\ capable of a mellower 
tone, and of the most musical modulation ; a manner awkward and 
bashful, yet with an inborn* gentility v^ich could not be concealed. 
Tolerance, which is true wisdom, is increasing. A young man is no 
longer looked upon as lost b^ause his passions drive him once astray. 
Within certain limits society allows men to avow their opinions. But 
it must learn not, it is true, to encourage such aberrations as Shelley’s, 

. but not to condemn precipitately. 'I’here is danger undeniably in the 
extravaganzas o^such a mind ; but w'here all tends so evidently towards 
good, the darkness and terror, nay even the^yiger which herald the 
birth, are ominous of its surpassing excellencaHI . 

The stream ran itself fine.” We have nowBh to palliate his con- 
duct where it was wrong ; but this we are entitled to say in alleviation, 
that his misconduct was scarcely to be avoided in one abandoned so 
young to his own guidance ; that he made reparation where he could; 
and that he suffered agonizingly for the pain he caused. Nemesis ex- 
acted her dues in full. Every year of Siielley's brief life shewed the 
beauty of his mind more fully developed, and with less alloy of the ridi- 
culous. Love M'as the atmosphere in which his soul existed. He loved 
all nature, animate and inanimate. He shuddered at the least pain in- 
flicted upon any thing that breathed ; but, instead of turning away sel- 
fishly, indulging a morbid sensibility, he lingered like the good Sama- 
ritan, to hi^i^p and pour balm tnto the wound. More than any other 
mere humaiiPmig on record, he was Capable of sacrificing himself for 
others. There was a maiden purity in his soul : a gross expression 
pained him almost as an evil act ; his love *was sentiment ; his diet 
was that of an Anchorite ; his greatest dainties, those which please the 
unsophisticated palate of children. In a weak*body he kept alive a 
fearless, unwinking soul ; and hourly tortured with the pains of sick- 
ness sapping his vital frame, he was neither sullen nor fretful. The 
eagerness with which his friends sought and walked by his advice, shews 
'that his strong mind had not wrestled with the world in vain. He"h^4|!^. 
learned to trace acpurately the connexion between actions, tlieir causib 
and consequences. His night-mare dream of atheism had softened, una- 
ware, into h recognizance of an intelligent Author and Preserver of the 
universe* Taught ourselves, by experience, to cling to the Christian 
belief, fi|^that alone which can puril^ us amid our eternal aberrations 
firom Vigi^ and reconcile us with God and ourselves, we must ever la- 
ment, ,^at so fair a|Mul wafpr^osed against its accesses ; but we dare not 
antddplEle the mystKomS, Millies of the Creator. We leave poor Shelley 
uith trembling h^e,^ to his repose. Let no one misunderstand or 
bring an undeserved reproach against us when we say, that nothing 
earries home to us so convincingly the impression of his tremendous 
ftrength of mind, as his power to bear up with all the emptiness of 
un^lief, in gentle meekness, against pain, sickness, the world’s con- 
iuiMy, and the reproaches of his own heart. 

We have dwelt at so much length on the personal history of Shelley 
for two reasons. In the first place, because a knowledge of it is indis- 
pensable to the right understanding and appreciation of some of his 
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works. In the second place^ because both friends and foes have^ in his 
ca^^ mixed up the poet too much with his writings^ to enable them to 
come to a true judgment of them. A poem^ to be rightly estimated^ 
must be judged without reference to its author as much as a painting 
or statue. It is a sepaJate and independent existence^ and must stand 
or fall by its own mer^s. Investigations which enable us to explain 
some peculiarity in its'structure^ by reference to the mental constitu. 
tion of the author^ are both interesting and useful; but they belong 
to tlie department of practical metaphysics^ ip>t of criticism, 

Shelley's earliest effusions^ fike those of all young poets^ are rather the 
overflowing of the thoughts^ feelings^ f^d images fermenting in his 
mind^ than poems. A poem is a creation of art — it is the product of 
the imagination— a thing existing for itself. It addresses itself to the 
active imagination of* others^ or to that passive imagination which is 
called taste. It is like a picture or statue^ an object to be contem. 
plated^ not a vehicki^f instruction or instrument ot persuasion. Its 
sole object is to«ple4y||^ Its moral and intellectual influence is indirect^ 
•— -strengthening, eleVating, or purifying the mind by the objects of con. 
templation with which«it renders it familiar, — suggesting to the mind 
thoughts and speculations which otherwise might not have occurred. Of 
course, the more nervous and masculine the thought embodied in a 
poem, the higher will be its character ; but itt merit must always be de- 
termined by the effect it produces upon the imagination. It deviates 
from the standard of perfection in proportion as it diverges into ratioci. 
nation on the one hand, or addresses itself too much to the sensual part 
of our constitution on the other. Shelley's deviations lay in the former 
direction. 

Queen Mab,"* composed in his seventeenth year, and the Revolt 
of Islam," composed at Marlow in th^ Autumn or Win^ of 1818, are 
attempts to shadow out, in an aMegurical form, his viewaji||toore perfect 
state of society, and the process by which i> may be armed at. The 
Utopian, the framer of <in ideal commonwealth, predominates over the 
poet. We are incessantly reminded that the forms which flit before our 
imagination are mera arbitrary representatives of abstract ideas— of re- 
lations. The anxiety of the writer to keep this constantly in view, has 
infected his imagery : it has much of the vagueness and thinness of his 
speculations. The fairy-land which he seeks to conjure up before us, 
partakes of the dimness and unsubstantiality of those shadows of a Prea^ 
Adamitic world, through which Cain is made to grander in Byron's Mys- 
tery, or the World of Death, in Shelley's own Prometheus, 

Where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live^ 

Till deatli unite them and they part no more. 

In Queen Mab, the lecture of the Fairy on the origin and progress 
of civil society, l^rose harangue, and ne^t of a very original character, 
occupies so large a share of the podin^da^IlK^ei^roy the equilibrium. 
The attention flags, and our retrospect, whel^e iome to the dose, em- 


• His earliest poetical work— the four cantos of “ The Wandering Jew,** lately 
puhlishod in Fraser's Magazine, are claimed by Captain Medwin. The Captain in- 
forms us that there were some additional cantos by Shelley. These are, most pro- 

bably, irrecoverable. The MS. in Fraser’s possession contained only the four 
cantos which he has printed. It was in Shelley’s handwriting, loft by him nineteen 
or twenty years ago, with a gentleman in Edinbur^^ and never reclaimed. 
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braces not a well-proportioned poem^ a pleasing or majestic whole^ but 
a tedious and unsymmetrical piece of declamation^ interspersed with 
ouUbreakings of the most gorgeous and powerful imagination. These^ 
however^ are* in a great measure^ lost, from notj being properly grouped. 
But for this fault the poem must have ranked high in the descriptive 
class. The approach of the Fairy, the disemlodying of the soul, the 
voyage through the realms of space, the exhibition of the world's work- 
ings, and the return, form a bold and well-proportioned frame-work, 
with which some of the d^striptiona harmonize well in splendour and 
grandeur of conception. We may instance the bold idea of introducing 
the Wandering Jew as a phantasm of the human mind, — the glo^omy gran- 
deur of the conception is unsurpassed. We prefer, howevOr, laying 
before our readers the glowing picture of etherial beauty and spiritual 
voluptuousness with which the poet has presented us in the palace of 
Mab the Fairy. ^ 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 

To the wild ocean*s echoing^ siiorc, ' 

And thou hast lingered there, • 

Until the sun's biuad orb • 

Seemed resting on the burnished wave. 

Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purpl^ gold, that motionless 
Hung o'er the sinking sphere ; 

Thou must have marked the billowy clouds 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

Towering like rocks of jet 
Crowned with a diamond wiTatln 
And yet there is a moment. 

When the sun's highest point 
Peeps like a star o’er ocean's western edge. 

When those far clouds of feathery gold, 

Shaded with dcep&t puiitJe, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea; 

Then has tny fancy soared above the earth, 

And furled its wearied wing * 

Within the Fairy’s fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light, 

Nor the feathery curtains 
Stretching o'er the sun's bright couch, 

Nor the burnished ocean waves 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As MaVs etherial palace could afford. 

Yet likest evening's vault, that faery Hall ! 

As Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 

Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea; 

Whil^ svm^dm niingling beamings dartel^.» 

Thit>t^gk'^|||pdiiro^ ctorknes^ 

And peariy battlements around 
Looked o'er the intiuense of Heaven. 

The magic car no longer moved. 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Entered the Hall of Spells : 

Those golden clouds 
That rolled in glittering hillotvi 
Beneath the azure canopy 
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With the etheriiil footetopB^ inmJbM not s 
The Hght and crhnsoh 
Floating to strains of thrilling melody ^ 

Throng that unearthly dwelling, 

Yielded tcleyery movement of the wiU. 

Upon theil passive swell the Spirit leaned, 

And, for fiio varied bliss that pressed around, 

Used nAt the glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wi^om. 

Equally beautiful, but of a more tangi])le character, is the poet's de-« 
scription of the golden agf which he dnt;|ftipates. It is of too great 
length to be extracted here, but what follows may serve s^^spe^ei}^ 

^ Then, where, through distant agc8,io^ mpride 
The palace of the monarch.slave had mocked 
Famine's ]^int groan, and penury’s silent tear, 

A heap of crumbling ruins stootl, and threw 
Year after year, their stones upon tlic field, 

Wakening a lonely cclio ; and the leaves 
Of the old thorn, that on the topmost tower 
UsTirpcd the royal ensign’s grandeur, shook 
In the stcni sterm that swayed the topmost tower, 

And whispered strange talcs in the whirlwind's ear. 

Low through the lone cathedral’s roofless aisles 
The melanclioly winds a death-dirge sung : 

It were a sight of awfulness to see * 

The works of fiiith and slavei*y, so vast, 

So sumptuous, yet so perishing M'ithall 
Even as the corpse that rests beneath its wall. 

A thousand luournei’s dock the pomp of death 
To-day, the breathing marble glows above 
To decorate its^memoiy, and tongues 
Are busy of its life : to-morrow, wonps 
In silence and in darkness seize the^prey. 

Within the massy prison’s mouldering courts 
Fearless and free the ruddy childivu pWyed, 

Weaving gay chaplets for their innocent brows 
With the grdbn iv)' and the red wall-flower, 

That mock the dungeon’s unavailing gloom ; 

The ponderous chains, and gratings of strong iron, 

There rusted amid heaps of braken stone 
That mingled slowly with their native earth : 

There tlie broad beam of day, which feebly once 
Lighted the cheek of lean captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, then freely shone 
On tlie pure smiles of infant playfulness : 

No moi'e the shuddering voice of hoarse despair 
Pealed through the echoing vaults, but soothing uotes^ 

Of ivy-fingered winds and gladsome birds 

And merriment were I'esouaut around. j 

The Revolt of Islam,” is still more disfigured by its allegorical ten« 
dency. Laon and Cythna are not living beings, but mere impersona- 
tions of certain modes of thought. None of the other characters stand 
palpably forward ; they are mere names attached to vague abstractions. 
The machinery of the tale is extravaamt and unattractive ; as was, indeed, 
to be expected from one who had v<W^y turned from the contemplation 
of human life to gaze upon an ideal sf^tem of his own. Unacquainted 
with the realities of society, Shelley fails in conveying distinct percep- 
tions of any very great oppression from which his hero and heroine came 
to relieve their feUows, He lavishe.<) epithets of abuse upon the social 
state which they laboured to remove, conveys to our mind no 
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distinct image of it ; and, in poetry, distinct perception, or strong feeling, 
are every thing. The ameliorated social institutions which they strove 
to introduce, are pictured with equal faintness. The pillar to the sum- 
mit of which Laon is chained, and the sub-marine cavern in which 
Cythna is imprisoned, are stiff school-boy exaggeSrations. 

Amid all these draw-backs, there is much in this poem to repay per- 
usal. The wild conception of the spiritual worl^J to which the poet is 
conveyed to Icnrn the tale, and the unearthly circumstances under which 
it is narrated, keep the mind in a state of ghostly awe. The earthly 
interest hangs suspended in^e* impalpable unedium of what Shakspeare 
terms the " metaphysical” world, as this solid globe in the vacuity of 
space ; and this fact is brought ^home ti) our consciousness. Then the 
poet exercises the control of creative imagination over the elements of 
earth, air, lire and water, forming them into mqst gorgeous pictures. 
And although the human interest of. the poem, as already noticed, be 
weak, there crecpsrnotwithstanding over this young world, rising out of 
the chaos of a yet unformed mind, the gentle warming breeze of a 
benevolent spirit. 

To this kind of composition Shelley reverted, in one of his latest 
writings ; one, indeed, which was left incomplete at his death, — The 
Triumph of Life.” This attempt to give a deeper meaning to the spec- 
tacles, the reality of tehiclj delighted the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and a description of which forms one of Spenser's finest pas- 
sages, is not, in its unfinished state, a fair subject of criticism. We feel 
tempted, however, to extract the introduction, which is one of those 
idealized pictures of the beauties of internal nature, in which Shelley 
surpassed all his contemporaries. 

Swift as a spmt hastening to his task 
Of glory and 6t good, the Sun sprang forth 
Rejoicing in his spleifilour, af d the mask 

Of darkness*fell from the sf wakened Earth — 

The smokeless altars of the mountain, snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds, and at tlie birtli 

Of ligiit, the Ocean's orison arose, , 

To which the birds tempered their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to the kiss of day, 

Swinging their censers in the element, 

With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air ; 

And, in succession due^ did continent. 

Isle, ocean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould, 

Rise as the sun their father rose, to bear 

Their portion of the toil, which he of old 
Took as hif own and then imposed on them t 
But I, whom thoughts which must remain untold 

Had kept as ^Akei||||p the stars that gem 
The cone of nlghl^MI they were laid asleep 
Stretched my faint limbs beneath the hoary stem 

Which an old chestnut flung athwart the steep 

Of a green Apeimine ; befbro me fled 

The night ; behind me rose the day; deep 

Was at my and Heaven above my headU.. 
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I would liav| added— ds all here amise P — 

But a voice insWeredi— Life !**— I turned and knew 
(Oh, Heaven have mercy on such wretche^ess I) 

That what I thou^^t was an old iDOtevhich grew 
To strange distortion out of the hill tide, 

Wae^ indeed, one of those delude^ crew. 

And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 
And white, was but his thin discoloured hair, 

And that the holes it vainly sought to hide 

Were, or had been, e}C8 


We come now to a nuidber of Shelley's poems belonging to a class 
much in favour with the^ present generation, and which have by some 
one been termed, ratlier affectedly ** moods of my own mind." Poems 
of this kind owe mueli of their popularity to a Hot very intelleetual fba* 
tore of the public taste ; the gossiping desire to know as much aa pos* 
sible about the author of the work. This has gpven rise to a eoxedimbii. 
cal, theatrical, and egotistical style of poetry, in which the poet aime Oh 
effect, less by picturesque excellence of thought and imagery, than by 
parading himself in attitudes before his readers. With this silly Weak, 
ness, moods of my own mind" are in generally deeply tainted. This 
style of poem, has, however, been employed at times, by minds of a wider 
caliber for embodying chance inspirations, which they could not find 
a suitable place in any of their works. Su% production»< are analogous 
to the sketches and studies of the artist ; and if thrown out by a master, 
snatch, at times, a grace b6yondd;be reach ofalaboured art. Such are in 
general Shelley's effusions of this sort. Even those, in which the per. 
sonality of the poet figures, are destitute of the sickening egotism atten. 
dant upon the similar compositions of others. He was too honest a 
visionary for this. His day-dreams were in his eyes more important 
than himself. Thus, in his Alastor, composed about the period of his 
separation from the first lyirs. Shelley, we have the picture of a mind 
which feels itself alone in the world ; which with eager capacity of love, 
and an overpowering impulse towards exchange of thoughts, had never 
yet found a being capable of understanding it, or whose qualities ap- 
proximated in any degree to those pre-figured by the feigerish longings 
of its desire. To one who reads this poem, without acquaintance with the 
events of Shelley's life, it presents the appearance of a huge panorama 
of Titanic forms, enfolding sunny spots of greenery." The pathless 
ocean, the dark subterraneous whirlpool, the giant twilight crags, load 
us as with the desart's loneliness ; we pdmire and wonder, but we can- 
not comprehend. A knowledge of his charactet and history, by hinting 
the state in «irhichbU mind must cpmposed this poem, 

is the key to its real meaning. TtiHij||BolieR ^4* the poet's yearnings, 
first gives life and unity to this cong^egatioii huge imaginings. It 
is the picture of his utter loneUness that constitutes its chief melancholy 
charm. Yet there un)verirality in the portrait, a banishing of all 
petty individual tratf that removes itentlwyfipomthe degrading am- 
elation of those piS?y coxcombries to it standi so nearly allied, 

vet. II. G 
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We have called the imagery of this poem Titanic^ and the fulltiwing 
passage must stand here to vindicate the term. 

On every side now rose 
Rocks which, in unimaginable funn^ 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and its precipice [ 

Obscuring the ravine, disclosed abov^ 

*Mid toppling stones, blkck gulphs, and yawning caves, 

Whose windings gav4 ten thousand various tongium 
To the loud stream. Lo ! Where ifte pass expands 
Its stony jaws, the ahmpt mountain breaks, 

And seems, ^vith its amimulated crags. 

To overhang the world : for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stara and descending moon 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streafns, 

Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-coloured even, and fiery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, oi^ the verge 
Of the remote liorizon. The near scene, ' 

In naked and severe simplicity, ^ 

Made contrast with the universe. A pine, ^ 

Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging bows, to each inconstant blast 
Yielding one only response at each pause. 

In most familia/cadence, with the howl 
The thunder and the hiss of homeless sti'oams 
Mingling its solemn song, whilst the broad river, 

Foaming and hurrying o*er its nigged path, 

Pell into that immeasurable void 
Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 

Of the sunny spots of greenery," of which w'e spoke, the follow- 
ing is nil exquisite specimen/ 

« 

MT/re dark 

And dark the shades accumuIate-«-the oak, 

Expanding its immeasurable arms, ^ 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 

Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 

Most solemn domes within ; and far below, *■ , 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The gray trunks, and as gamesome infants* eyc^ 

With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles. 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 

Them twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs, 

Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night's noontide clearness^ mutable 
As shapes in the wierd clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells^ 

Fragrant with perftuned befbB, and eyed with blooms 

Minute yet beautifuL One darkest glen 

Sends ftom its woods of mm^goae, twined with jasmine, * 

A soul-disaolving odour, ta«fRmte 

To some more lovely mysU^. Through the dell, 

Silence and Twilight her^ twln-sisten^ keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades 
Like vaporous shapes half seen; beyond, a welJ,^ 

Dark, gleaming, and of most trsnaliicent wBve,W 
IHMiges all the wovea||iM>aghs above, 

And each depending raif, and every speck 
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Of azure darting between fheir cliasmi ; 
Nor aiiiliht else bi the liquid mirror javco 
f U portraiture^ out some inconstant star 
Between one foliagod lattice twinkling fair, 

Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the mooiv 
Or gorgeous ii^ct floating motioolcss, 
Unconscious orthe day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 

(J'o he continied^ 
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^Uakt. — T here is no country in Europe where^ whatmjkie Deans, in her intcr^ 
view with Queen Caroline, is pleased to term, light life aon conversation,** is mol^x 
severely dealt with than in << moral England.** Quarter Sessions and the Tread Mil|\ 
bear signal evidence to ouy tenderness for female virtue, — our disgust towards laxity of* 
morals ; and the horrible crime of infanticide^ so prevalent among the lower classes, 
is uiiiversally attributed, by our Jurists, to the purity of our moral code, and the 
severity of its enforcement. All tliis is very fine. It writes wel4— >it talks wfdL— it 
assists in sticking an additional peacock*s feathcx*into the strutting' daw ,flf oug. 
national pride. But is it not advisable that the limitations of such laws and statutes 
Should be more accurately defined ? We know them to be applicable to the labouring 
classes ; wc believe them to extend to the commercial and professional classes ; but it 
appears uncertain how far they stop shoit of The Order ;** and whether the wives 
of Esquires and Knights Bannerets, and even Baronets, are not included in an act of 
impunity. To what other influence can we ascribe the ardour with which Countess 
Guiccioli has been recently welcomed in the coteries of fashionable life? The mistress 
of an illustrious poet may be a very poetical personage ; and, ns in the instance in 
question, a very pleasing one; but^ere caii he no reason for committing Jenny Dobbs 
to the House of Correction and prison disci}uc, in rCiribution of the vbry circum- 
stance which opens all the noble mansions in flundofi to an Italian Countess. Byron's 
biographers and personal friends, have taken care that tliis lady's connexiou^ljlSth the 
noble poet, should be sufficiently bruited to the world; and from the Pofi^' Aivii- 
wards, wc believe there is not an old woman in England or Italy, unaware oi tlie 
state of the case. WcVaiinot, therefore, but admire the consistency dispbiyed by those 
wives and mothers of our nobility who arc so scandalized by any lapse of discretion 
among the housemaids, in courting the soriety, and presenting to the friendship of 
their daughters, a lady living in separation from her husband, on grounds too noto* 
rious to Im overlooked ; or rather on grounds which constitute her sole claim to the 
notice of tlic world. , / 

t f \ i • 

j f ' 

r The Byrok Gallery.— In walking through a forest, it is easy to detect the 
spot where a noble tree has been felled to earth, by the inniimeraUe shoots and seed*- 
lings that owe their existence to its pristine vigour; and, if evidence wcig wanting 
of the influence exercised over the public mind by the two literary giants of the cen- 
tury,— .Scott and Byron, it might be found in the abundant ofUiets springing up 
in their plaoc,— emanations from their former grandeur. Not a city, fq^nstance, 
not a village, not a villa, visited by the noble Childe^ in the course of fils pbetical or 
mortal pilgrimage, but has become hallowpd ground to his contemporaries, andf been 
made a subject for the pencil ana the graver. Not a word that ever fell from his lips, 
but is chcriB];ed like some fra^ent of art, — some sketch by Vandyke, or outline by 
Michael Angelo. Covetous aS ho was ottlory, surely even the shade of Byron must 
be, by this time, appeased by the excess of incense burning upOR his altars. We 
can fancy, indeed that (like the majestic ghost depicted by the poet in the Elysian' 
fields, as averting its face on the approach of a Pithless friend,) it might tufli with 
disgust from certain former companions who have made a merchandize of hfs memory ; 
but could the bard d^on Juan return to earth, we have lltlfe doubt he would be 
in perfect gm>d humow with a world that has erected so stupendous a pyramul in his 
honour. It must he ndmltted that the stones Unwn oU the calm are individually 
of small account ; but the homage is the same. Byron has, in fact, been caiiouized 

fl o 
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by national acclamation, and his name permanently inscribed In the calendar of 
genius. It will be long enough ere Great Britain lias agam leisure to bestow on poets 
and novelists ; but even were the interest of the coiiutiy wholly at the disposal of 
writers of fiction, their chance of success would still be problematical. The inordi- 
nate popularity of any one voluminous jMiet, must always be succeeded by a blank. 
There exists but a certain number of poetical words and jihrases in a language ; and 
these, when dexterously strung togetlier by the hand of a master, are committed to 
memory ; till, by the force of satiety, they degenerate into commonplace. The jin- 
gle of familiar rhymes becomes olfeiikive ; natural imagery fiiils to impress the mind, 
already imbued with the siildime and oeautiful iu thiSr choicest features. After Milton, 
there was a pause ; — after Pope, there was a pause ; — after Byron, there will be a pause. 
But when the grandeur of Childc Harold and the pictureiqueness of tlie Giaour, have^ 
ill some degree, faded from our recollection, some new minstrel will suddenly possess 
himself of the public ear, and gather together, in a new form, those Orient pearls 
at random flung,*’ iu the wantoniiess of former opulence.'' Till then, u^p^fiBCom- 
mend the “ English Bai’ds” to append their lyres, like Tasso’s, “ ad em ci; 
and leave the courtsbJpjuf the Muses to the lyrists of Warren’s Blackinj 
Wright’s Champagne. 

[^BENEFACTORS OF POETS. 
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•• Je veux un jour avoir une chaumlcre 
Doiit un verger ombrage Ic contour, 
lu saiion priiitannicrc 
le, ct ma muse, et raiiiour.” 


Pour y passer 
Avec ma 


This poetical aspiration of Dei^austier, has been realized by Lord Milton, in favour 
of John Clare; and we regret to perceive that the circumstance pieNroktsl universal 
wonder and commendation. It seems that the golden age of Poesy is past, when, 
as a mark of gentle blood, every noble was expected to entertain a minstrel or two 
in his train;— when Marguerite of France imprinted a tender salute on the lips of 
the sleeping Alain Chartier, and wlien purses of gold, and jewels of price, were 
showered upon the inspired bard in guerdon of his genius. Goethe has a fine pas- 
sage in his “ Toninato Tasso,” to prove that such fiivuurs are thriftily bestowed ; 
since the poet can reiiuite with immoi^tality tlie hospitality of liis noble entertainer. 
We know not what measure of renown will be conferred by Clare on the represen- 
tative of tUe house of Weiifn'orth ; b^f^gerly k,eize the opportunity of adding our 
feeble echo to the clarion of Fan^e. ^ 


The King of Bavaria — The public journals inform us that an attempt has 
been made by Ludwig I. to introduce to the notice of his Queen the divorced wife of 
Lord Ellcnborough, who has been for some time past living '9penly under his royal 
protection. We confess we have long misdoubted this Joseph Surface of modem 
sovereignty ; he was always such a vastly moral young man !” For the last 
twenty years, he has been playing fantastic tricks before high Heaven, till the earth 
has grown very much out of conceit with him. Who does not remember his Ma- 
jesty’s ode on visiting Weimar, (published in every petty newspaper of the German 
empire,) in which he address<« the reigning Duke as higher than Augustus, and 
Gothe as more eminent than Virgil ? Who does not remember his Korrierian ballads, 
breathing patriotism in every stanza ? And in what have all these fine etfusions 
ended? In the restoration of the Jesuits, in religious persecutions, an increased 
taxation,^ a crusade against the liberty of the press, and a Madame de Montespan 
intruded upon his Queen and Court. 


NatiOITal ^aLLERT. — In one of Odry’s monopolylogues, d /a Mai/heuv, we 
remember hearing him allude to the Thiaire Fran^aisy ns ce spectacle vis d vis dn 
paiissier flans la rue Richelieu and we have little doubt that some d^y or other 
John Reeve will find occasion to allude to the projected National Gallery as the Long 
Room next door to the Foot-soldiers* barracks at Gharing Cross. Whatever may be 
our national progress in political economy, our proficiency in national parsimony is 
indisputable. We, who have lavished half a million on a cottage in Windsor Park, 
(now pulled down as aflbrding a dangerous refuge for rats on the royal demesne^)-.- 
who piled up the lath-and-plastcr palace at Pimliciv — ^we who set up the brazen 
^niafe In Hyde Park, — ^we who have been voting million after million for raising 

the rayal attles here, and remodelling the royal hencoops andt^g-styea there, have 

actually laviidied the sum of £60,000 for the construction of a coiisemtive temple 
foft the Fine Arts, in the metn^lib I This wiU do ! Brother Jonathan has reason 
to be proud of us ! Why, we might have boarded the nine muses at Crockford’s 
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* Bazaar for vpry little more money ; or the pictures might have been deposited at the 
Pantechnicon. But a National GALLfeav, to become a lasting monument of pe- 
nurioiuness or bayihraptcy,— a stigma on the taste of the reigning sovereign, worse 
than the exclamation of Glorge II., 1 hate bainting and boctry ; who is this rascally 
Uogart that laughs at my Guards i'**^For bid it, shades of the Medici! 

A CoNUNDRUif. — A noble poet of the day, a man of wit and fashion about town, 
contributed some charadtn to a new fashionable periodical ; the solution of which 
was promised fegr the following number. In the interim, his Lordship having for- 
gotten the wordiuteiprcssed in the charades, wept about bewailing his losSk Can*t 
iTcollect your 9*^ said a jival scribblers ‘‘•Depend upon it gou have edten 


ihenj^K 
ii<^«OYAL { 
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Royal Gossipa..It ap^ars established as an axiom of modem kingmansMp, that 
an anointed sovereign may speak, but must, on no account, presume td talk* Louis 
rhilippsFthe vicissitudi^ of whose life are probably more remarkable than those of 
any other individual in Europe, (with the exception of Baron Geramb, formerly of 
Caidton House, but now of La Tinppe notoriety,) has contracted, it seems, a ten- 
to narration, extremely irkbome to his couitier^ anil still more bo to hib 
ministers of state. Professed story-tellei’s, and that-reminda>me-ot^n-anecdote people^ 
are in all situations of life inexpiThsibly tedious as companions ; but, when con- 
nected with • 

* The ceremony that to great ones 'longb,” 

nothing can be more calamitous than the preftonsity thus exhibited by Uls Most , 
Christian Majesty of the French. When w'e consider, however, the ten yolumes of 
frivolous persomd reininiscences bequeathed to us bf his invaluable preceptress, who^ 
to the day of nn* death, was in the habit of lecturing him in a quotmiai/ billet of 
advice, beginning, “ A'lVe, mon irks cher enfant^' we are almost inclined to pity and 
forgive the mingled dilTuseiiess and <‘ircnuistantiulity whieli distinguishes the royal 
gossip of the Palais Ro>al. So regular indeed are the intermisbioii and recurrence of 
his favourite anecdotes, that the Queim and courtiers are said to note the hours of 
the day by ‘‘ 1 I'ccollect w hen I was an iislier in Switzerland “ 1 remQwibffC just 
before thei^gctioii of Ge nappe or, “It octui’s to me tliat, when I was a school- 
master in the United States.” The King ol the Belgians is stated, by tlic Carlists’ 
journals, to have returiietl to I.ack^, miiiAs a button the right breast of all his 
coats and mu forms ; lobt i^^nding himself against the thrice-told tales of his f 
illustrious lkther-in.la\g. • • 


ircREASE Ol’ CRI31K AND DisiiNUTioN OF PvNisHMENT.— It has recently besii 
^loticed, with surprise, by many contemporary periodicals, that boiling to death was 
formerly included among the penalties of our criminal law, and that some half-a- 
dozen peraoiis were publicly boiled in Smithficld, for poisoning and other enormities. 
We see nothing very wonderful in the fact ! It stands to reabon that the first insti- 
tution of legal trihunalH, in any country, in any era, must be eiilbn-ed and upheld 
by magnitude of penalties and inflexibility in their Biflietioii ; and, moretwer, that 
the quantity and quality of puiiishiuent blioiild be commensurate with the civiliza- 
tion and reflupiuent of the Innti When lite itself was an inccs'^niit struggle with 
hardship and jiiivation, boMing or presbing to death were proportionate modes 
of pimishnient. Confluenieiit on bieud and water in an airy pason would have 
been luxury to one of our Celtic aiicebtore ; and it is only in our own mathinery- 
triunipbant-ege of do-nothiiignesH that the suflerings of a month on the tread-mill 
can be duly appreciated. If the march of luxmy should go on with its preamt speed, 
and the ^rogress^of national enervation contiiiiu^ we have no doubt that in process 
of time misdemeanours will be chabtised by a ride in a cart without springs ; and 
felons of note be awartled to a yearns iniprisofimeiit, without the use of knife, fork, or 
spoon ; while a trespabsing loi^ will he sentenced to dine without soup or Ash, or to 
sleep on a fl(»ck bgd. In the year ^32, a fine lady, convicted of infanticide, will be 
made to » 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ; ^ 

jAdi^ sentence be quite as baibarous as the jtcinf forte et dure of the middle ages. ^ 

gx^YMPTOMs OF Literature.— -Captain Skinner, in his Oriental Sketches, recently 

j^iAllshed, informs us,. Ut&t the natives of Ceylon, haviftg no other substitute for 
writing paper than the thin leaves of tlie Ola, use an iron pen, which thqy support in 
the thhmb-nail of the left hand, allowed to grow for that purpose ; and that a literary 
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'man is diicpTeved by such a marie. Perhaps^ had a similar custom prevailed iu 
Grat Elritaiib thte Author of Junius woula haye been detected in the person of some 
mild Lord of the Bedchamber, or silver-tongued Silver Stick ; and, even in the pix&- 
sent day,"* what mysteries might be developed ! The ^Messat/er €tea Chambrea 
announces to the news-lovers of Europe, that Sir Robert Peel officiates as the Editor 
of the Morni^ Post; while Horace Swiss, (t^y have not exactly hit it to a T,) 
Sir Charles fvethereli, ei autres jeunes fashionafles,'' act as redacibrs of the Albion ! 
Now if the notchcry of the Cingalese men of letters were but introduced amon|i;our 
^ litpmti, we should be enabled tp nail them in a minute I 



E CaKONIZATION of Pttl]l«£^. — 




** The fickle br^th of popular applause** 
scarcely less impeachable for its application than its mutability. Kings, 
Aai8ers,-and^iSince8 hereditary, must assuredly find it very difficult to compute their 
chances of popularity, by any given law of precedent or probability. LouHble Bien 
aime was by half his subjects styhid Louts flnevitahle ; Ferdinand, the well-beloved, 
is alternately execrate^ as a tyrant, or despised as an idiot ; and Henri le Dieudonni 
has, by the nation on whom he was bestowed, been donni d tons les diables. But 
of all tho instances of public wayivardiiess on record, the most remarkable is the case of* 
the late Duke of York ! — a man lamented from oKe end of the kingdom to the other,— 
idolized by the army— and honoured by a public monument ; although it is universally 
known that his domestic life was a disgrace io himself, and that his public lift reflected 
littTe honour on tlie country. HisJMifortuuatc expedition to Holland, the lamentab^ 
exposmoB ooimccted with the disenarge of his duties as Commandcr-in-Cliicl^ and 
above all, "bis mgst un-ptatesman^lke, and most un-Euglishmanlike ^ So help me God** 
declaration against the Roman Catholics, would have covered any 90ist Prince with 
obloquy; and it has been ascertaiiuKi, through the investigation recently set on foot 
by his creditors, that his Royal Highness di^ an ii^golvent debtor to the amount of 
£160,000 1 A certain convivial good-humour, and considerable stanchness in bis 
private friendships, appears to have formed a limit' to the ^ virtues of thi'f most 
~ T Prince of the House of Brunswick,** who has been canonized hy Party 
in defiance of ever^ rule of common sense or public decency*,,-^^^ 

Patrons of Fu'edoh. — Wc think it is Jean Paul who observes, that 
princes and ministerffifect to regard the liiftrty of the subject as a feathcrin their 
caps ; and in this resemble MepListophiles, who, wqqrliigjhe cock*s feather in his bon- 
net,* is scared away by his cry. The tnitli is, that tiie^re(|j|pm which finds favour 
in the eyes of hereditary rulers is not that which benefits the people, hut that which 
benefits themselves. The butcher, knowing tlint a certain portion of exercise is 
necessary fiir his flock, provides it for them; and princes, knowing that men pine and 
' grow rusty without an allowance of self-will, indulge them. They would have a 
man preserve as much independence of spirit as goes to make him ghcerfiil, and a 
good workman. They know, that a proper quantity of fixed air makes their cham- 
pagne sparkle, and that a little more will break their musty bottles. They calcu- 
late^ to a nicety, sp much of this rare provender will enable a man to bear a stout 
burdm ; but so much will make him as strong as myself, and th.cn he will no longer 
submit to be my drudge^ but will set up on bis own account. The moral of all this 
is, that free iustijutions and free-men never can be pi&tronized by princes. ^ Who 
would be free themselves myst strike the blow.**'* Pedro is not quite such a brute as 
Miguel ; and Louis Philippe lias less jwer, if Rot less will, than (Charles X., to be 
a despot— that is all the diffcrcnccyj^^^ 



• Accoifiing to popular aupmtitlon in Germany, 

. pcnaablc i>sit of the Devirs costume. 


\ the feather of a- cock's tall in his cap U an imlis- 
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GREAT BRITAIN. i Fol^Reibnn, it 

OuRiNo the vacatioiifl^ of the Legisla- New Men, - -c Doubtful, 3 
lure^ it is often difficult to mark the pro- ( Against, 1 1 

gress of ^veuts during so short a space as for s^tland. 

a month. Public feeling, and the acts to Members of the old Par- f For Reform, 24 
which it impels, «re continually advanc- liament, . . ( Against, 15 

iug, but frequently with a silent and im- f For Rcfoim, 41 

perceptible motioiu The enactments of New men, . . Doubtful, 10 

the Legislature are the final expressions (Against, 15 

of what was once an isolated individual Tl^da/o, however, upon which this 
will, diffused gradually through the bulk calculation rested were in many instances 


of the nation, having uncertainly on the 
billows of opimon like the unavailing 
plunges of a ship at anchor, now advanc- 
ing, now seeming to retrograde ; at last 
bpieading over all, and impressing the os- 
tensible lawgivers, the organs of the moral 
sense of the community, either tvith con- 
viction, or the feeling that iTsistaiicc is 
unavailing. As hi the mind of man the 
first promptings to action are vague and 
unsusceptible of being distinctly ^pre. 
bended and retained in the memory,* so, 
ill society, the growW,of opinioii am 
scarcely be made the subject of an intelli- 
gible narrative. Results alone ran be dis- 
tinctly described. SinCe the dissolution 
of Parliament, the country has been pre- 
paring for new exertions — the cloud has 
been re-charging itself with electric iiiat- 
U*i*. 

The Elections.— The cativiibs for 
seats in 4he first reformed Parliament is 
now universal. According to a calcula- 
tion made about (lie end of August, (hera 
were then in tlie field as candidates : — 
for ENGLAND. 

Members of the Old f For Uerorui, 245 
Parliament, - ( Against, 74 

I For Re^rm, 174 

New Men, - < Doubtful, fiO 

• ( Against, 06 

for WALKS. 

Members of the Old J For Reform, 15 • 
ParUamciit, - Against, 9 

I ‘ For Reform, 3 

New Men, - - Doubtful, 1 

Against, ) 

FOn lUF.LANU. 

iyemlwrs of the Old f Fpr RiTunn, 60 
,• Farliameut, . (Against, 27 


erroneoue or insufficient, and ’there has 
been a good deal of shifting^ since it was 
made. The constituency, which has to 
make its choice out of these candidates, 
will be found considerably narrower than 
was anticipated in England, Wales, and 
in all probability Ireland. This is owing 
to the provision that throughout the em- 
pire no person shall he entitled to be re- 
^stcred as a voter who has not paid his 
assessed taxes tlefore a certain day ; * and in 
England,* no person who has not likewise 
paid all rates due by him up to the same 
perioti. This is palpably uujust. In the 
firat place, some distinction ought to have 
been made between the right to be regis- 
tered as a voter, and the right to exercise 
the privilege. A temporary bar like the 
non-payment of any tax, ought not to pre- 
vent a from getting upon the roll, oji* 
put him to the expense of a double appli- 
cation. In the second place, we canny t 
bee why a maids being liehind hand with 
Goveriiiiient is more likely to interfere 
with a due exercise of Aie francl^iso tliau 
his being behind hand with any other 
creditor. Lastly, we cannot see, even sup- 
posing there be such a mysterious demo- 
ralizing power in the relation of debtor to 
I govenimciit, which is itself one of the 
rankest and most notorious debtors in 
existence, why a man must be lftear of all 
local bui^ens before he can act in a pub- 
lic manner. In Eiiglaud, the oppressive 
c/Tects of this tllause have been felt most 
heavily. The workings of ill-framed and 
misappUiMl poor-laws liave rendered the 
whole frame of society so unlioalthy, that 
a load of this kind is* several y felt.' lit 
Siutland, nlun'o vonfiimed habits ol 
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rdiance prevail more — ^where a great daee The Irish — but Old Nick himeeli might 
of those who are constantly on poor- be puzzled to And a proper appellative for 
ti^'s brink,** tread their perilous path the Irish ascendancy faction. It owes its 
with a surer foot, — an exertion has been existence to ^ fVcedom of thought and 
necessary, but lias been more uniibnnly utterance, and would deny it to all oihera 
made with success. The entire novelty It rests its title to the possession of power 
of the situation of the electors may not to a violent revolution of no distant dat^ 
have been without its influence. With a and would claim for it the superstitious 
few exceptions, the conduct of the liberal reverence paid to existences whose com* 
candidates^ as far as it has come within mencement dates beyond memory. It is 
the sphere of our knowledge, ))een the strong arm claiming the attributes of 
ftir, and what it ought to be. Wera we reason. ^ It is an attempt to give perpe- 
to complain of anything, it would 1^ a tuity to one moment of a state of transi- 
want of definitiveness and precision on tion. It is^he most i^plete practical 
the part of the declarations of many of bull Ireland ever ma^ and has been 
them. Doubts are held by some as to attended with the worst consequences, 
specific pledges. They rank under the But be the ascendancy boys what they 
category of vo^vs nr promissory oaths, re- may, even their most sweet voices have 
specting the charncten of which the reader been comparatively stilled bythepros- 
may consult Beatham*s Book of Fallacies, pect of the coming elections. Mealy* 
page 62y et seq. Still it is possible for a mouthed, however, though our old ene- 
man, without tying up his hands, to show mies are, thqir conduct is as bad as ever, 
by his words that he has distinct views They deceive aOiie voter, they bully 
of what general measures are necessary, another {quietlyy as one of Robert Cham- 
aud is prepared to act up to them. What bers* heroes would say,) and they endea- 
we complain of on the part of many vour to lame their adversaries bjr all sorts 
liberal candidates, on the part oV all who of legal quibbling. It mil not do. The 
are identified with the Whig party, is an next Parliament will finnh their beloved 
affectation of mystery. « Political science system, and every succeeding one will add 
is a thing so abstruse as to be beyond the to the number of clear-sighted, firm, re- 
comprehension of the multitude, and flective, and bold legislators. “ Wait till 
might be attended with dangerous conse- we see how the Reform Bill works, and 
qnences if discussed openly, 'fho people then we will know whether the ballot be 
are so apt to nm away with general con- caUed for.” It is in the state of transi- 
clusion& All abstract principle is so apt tion that the ballot is most necessary* Ve- 
to be misappli^.** We tell these gentle-'* tcrane map be brought to stand fire on a 
men that plain speaking is called for. bare field. It is the recruits that need 
M]|xtiflcation always smells of legerde- Co 6e trained to the business, by bush- 
main. The man who will not speak his fighting and bftrrK^de ivork. 
mind freely, “ thdiigh the blank verse Bank Chaiiter. — T his is a subject 
should halt for ir,” if he have not made about which the jiublic mind is at pre- 
up his mind to act dishonestly, has not at sent much busied, without entertaining 
all events made ^ up his mind to act any very clear notions of the extent or 
honestly. This is the impression natu- bearing of the question. Every periodical 
rally, necessarily, and justly made on the discusses it, but none with precision or 
minds of all plain unlettered men by mastery of the topic; and readers pay to 
humming and hawing, and looking more their disquisitions the toll of a languid 
than yon say. The defeated faction, the attention. People know that it is time they 
anti- reformers are, from the very necessity were making up their minds, but know not 
of their case, forQ»tl into double-dealing, to whom they ought to apply for council. 
Great aRowances must be made for men The Parliamentary Committee of In- 
who deal with people newly come to their qulry is now allowed, on all han^ to have 
estate, in the hopes of ousting them out been a bubble. It came to no conclusion, 
of it. We have seen only one addrrass to and indeed, by the nature of its inquiries 
the electors of any district which speaks could not. Among the popular leaders 
decid^ly the Tory language ; and even Mr. Attwood of Biminghani, and Mr. 
that IS much after the fashion that we Corbett, if not the soundest teachers^n 
W heard some reAigees speak French, this point, are at least flte loudest The 
«ey had been long enough in this *Jiirmingham JtMmaly reporting the pro- 
coimtry to lose their own language, but ccedings at a meeting of the Council of 
not tojacquire English. The English the Union, said « Mr. Charies Jones 
have discovered that the Church spoke in refutation of Mr. CobbetPs doc- 
jBgljP w pairs— we mean reform. The trines on the currency.** Roused by this 
extension of the remark, Corbett dispatched on the 19th 
fnncnise will be a benefit to Scotland, of August, a challenge to the Political 
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CoHucU of Birmiiighfltn to hold a public 
disputation ou the subject^ which was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Attwood and Mr. Jokes^ 
in a letter dated the 22d. ^The meeting 
took place in Beard's Repositoiy in Bir- 
mingham, on the 29th of August, and was 
resumed on the 30th. The question put 
was : — ^ Whether it is bes^ ibr the safety 
and welfttre of the nation, to attempt to 
relieve the existing distress by an action 
on the currency, or by an equitable ad- 
justmeiit of the taxes, rents, deists, con- 
tracts^ and obligationi^ which now strangle 
the industry of the country^' ” The re- 
sult of the meellllg was just what might 
have been expected : both sides claim the 
victory. Disinterested phities, however, 
are agreed that each has confuted the doc- 
trines of the other. An action on the 
currency" is a gentle term for an act 
enabling debtors^ to pay in a depreci- 
ated currency. An equitable adjust- 
merit" is an impossiblity.* What are 
to be assumed as the limits of the before 
and after!' What array of inquisitors 
will be able to arrange all the pending 
obligations of so large a mercantile coun- 
try as ours P l¥ave we not law-suits and 
references to arbiters enough already P 
Mr. COBBKf T, we see, demands that a 
fine of AT 000, imposed upon him in 1809, 
for publishing an article on military 
fiogging in his Register, be refunded, but 
whispers not one word of his u'illing- 
iiess to receive a le>s sum on account of 
Peel's bill having since raisinl the value 
of money. As little does he ad^trt, in 
bringing this claim, to a favouiitc argu- 
ment of bis own, when speaking of the 
liability of the nation to pay the debt, 
that it was incurred by the borough- 
mongers ; that rocours^ lies against them 
alone. A discussion on the subject of 
the Bank Charter and the currency, has 
been announced in the National Union, 
but has not yet taken place. The mix. 
lure of boldness and caution displayed by 
tills body on all occasions, and the tact 
which it has ever shown in discerning 
the limits within which a Union ought to 
act, arc above all praise. 

Ireland: Tithes: Repeal of the 
Union.— The tithe war proceeds in Ire- 
land. Mr. Stanley's bill for compulsory 
adjustment has ha^ at least, the etfcct of 
stirring up the people to overstep the li- , 
mita of passive resistance. The parish of 
Brinny, near BMndon, has been valued un- 
der that act, and the auspices of a large 
party of lancers. Some Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, in the neighbourhood, succeed- 
^ In persuading the people to submit. 
The next step of the authorities was, to 
procure several persons who had taken 
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part iu anti-tithe meetings some mouths 
ago— some in the parish of Bandon, others 
at Buttevant— bound over to appear at the 
Cork Bssizea Nothing dismayed, how- 
ever, a large anti-tithe meeting was held 
in the neighbourhood of Waterford, on 
Sunday, the 2d September, Mr. Wysc, 
M.P. in the chair. The Mayor of the 
city announced, that Mr. Stanley having 
been informed of the intended meeting, 
had fovoured him with a special injunc- 
tion*tO;i^atch over its proceedings. His 
honour thought his mere presence would 
be niough; and, although very strong re- 
solutions were passed, the orderly conduct 
of the meeting throughout justified hit 
confidence^ Reports have been spread 
through the country, that the peasantry 
are poisoning the tj^he hay. This is done 
as a joke, but it is one of those savage 
jokes which come only from embittcml 
spirits. On Wednesday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, the grand explosion took place. 
A party of the 14th Infantry are station- 
ed at)Buttevant, and a party of the 92d at 
Castletown-roche. Both stations are si- 
tuated cn a feeder of the Blackwater, the 
latter at the junction of the streamlet with 
that liver. Doueraile lies on the same 
rivulet, nearly half-way betwixt the places 
we have named. On Wednesday, the 5th, 
the clergyman of the parish of Wallstown, 
in the neighbouriiood of Doneraile, pro- 
ceeded with his proctors to value the tithes, 
attended by some of the neighbouring ma- 
» gistrates, a party of armed police, and a 
party of the 14th from Buttevant. The 
parishiceiers collected, aimed with wat- 
tles, stones, pitch-forks and reaping-hooks; 
and formed behind the hedges. One or 
two fields were valued with great difficul- 
ty. The Riot Act was read several times. 
The soldiers were ordered to load with 
ball ; the word being given ostentatiously 
loud, ill the hopes of intimidating the 
people. After upwards of two hours had 
bt*eii.thus spent, a reinforcement of six- 
iwn men of the 92d arrived from CasUe- 
town-rochn. Admiral Evans (one of the 
magistrates) said to the people, ** I'll go 
on my knees to entreat you to^go home, 
and allow the persons to proceed iu valu- 
ing the parish." For a moment they were 
rendeiTd undecided, and gave back, but 
soon re-assumed the attitude of opposition. 
Several of them addressed the soldlera— 
We'll not harm you, but we wiU these 
d — d Peelers," (the police.) For half an 
hour longer this blo^less opposition con- 
tinued ; the party supporting the value- 
torn attemptfng to advance^ the peasantry 
impeding their progress. The passions of 
both parties were now effectually roused. 
The elergymtn remained on the ground 
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the whole ^hm.* At last, a boy fram 
among the civivd neared their armed op- 
ponents ; whether from childish froward- 
ness, or at the instigation of some person 
in the crowd, does not appear. A police- 
man desired him to keep off ; on which 
three or four of the most determined of the 
peasantry brought their pitch-fofks to a 
charging level, and said, " Strike him if 
you dare ; if you do, by we'll run 
you through.” About the same time the 
sou of the clergyman, while officiating as 
one of the valuators, was struck at with 
a stick, and Mr. Low, a magistrate, was 
hit with a stone. The police now closed 
with the people, and attempted to take 
some men prisonera^ who were liberated 
as fost as they were secured. The crowd 
pressed forward, and the magistrates 
sought refuge behind the soldiers. Gene- 
ral Annesley (a magistrate) directed the 
officer commanding the detachment of the 
14th to make face, and the officer in com- 
mand of that from {he 92d to move round 
and charge the mob in the rear. In a few 
minutes the 92d were seen charging the 
people up hilL The struggle betMreeii the 
police and the people continued, and some 
stones were thrown in the direction of the 
magistrates; whereupon these dignitaries 
gave the word, hurriedly, " Fire ! fire ! 
fire !'* The commandl}ig officer did not 
repeat the order, but two-thirds of the sol- 
diers discharged their muskets at the cla- 
mour of the magistrates. Ten or twelve 
of the peasantry were wounded, and four 
killed. The crowd, which might amount 
to about 800 persons, then dispersed, on 
all sides. Warrants were subsequently 
issued for the apprehension of individuals 
who had taken part in the affray. The 
smalL farmers and labourers of the dis- 
trict have been driven, by this event, to 
desperation, and do not hesitate to expi'e^s 
the inveteracy of their longings for ven- 
geance. It is not the empty clamour of a 
momentary excitement, but tlie half-sup- 
pressed language of frenzied resolution. 
Few remarks are necessary upon an oc- 
currence so hackneyed in Ireland. The 
personal Jiatred between the supporters 
and the opponents of tithes is daily grow- 
ing in intensity. The peasantry, even in 
the moment of slaughter and reel-handed 
opposition, remember to distinguish be- 
tween the police, whose hearts are with 
their oppressors, and the military, who are 
mere instruments. The question at issue 
between the patties is, Are tithes to conti- 
nue ? No, say the peasantry ; " they are 
horribly unjust and oppressive. We cati- 

O Thera is no church in the parish of Walls, 
town i and, exclusive of the cicrgynian*s family, 
only one Prolostaot. 


not, and will not, pay them any more.” 
" Vei 7 true,” say a groat majority of their 
opponents; "but legal etiquette requires 
that you should pay them until we agi'ee 
to their removal, and when that will be 
we do not know.” The sufferings of the 
peasantry are nothing, but the dignified 
starched consistency of the pai-soiis' de- 
fenden is a holy thing. A law as to the 
injustice of which, almost all are agreed, 
must be maintain^, to minister occasion 
to heaA-bumings and blood-shed, until 
Muster Justice Overdo's warrant be ob- 
tained for dispensing with it. These wise- 
acres would have been bomiug witches to 
this day, if the statute had not been luck- 
ily ami lawfully abrogated.— No won- 
der, that, under such circumstances, the 
question of repeal is mooted. We differ, 
boivever, fiom some of its supporters thus : 
The Irish and English dre much more the 
same people ^han the English and Scotch 
were at the time.of our Union. Their in- 
terests are identical, and a parliament cho- 
sen by the free voice of the people will 
soon show this. It is not the transference 
of the scat of legislature from Dublin to 
London that has created absenteeism : one- 
half of these runagates are attracted by 
the court, and the other waste their time 
and substance in foreign countries. Mak- 
ing Dublin the seat of legislature instead 
of London might increase the wealth and 
population of that city, but would have 
no perceptible effect upon the rest of the 
islanc^ The communication between Lon- 
don and Ireland is now as direct and un- 
iiiteVrupted as between London and Scot- 
land, and rather more so. The mainte- 
nance of an incorporating union has a 
tendency to prcvci^t paltry jealousies, to 
promote mercantile and social iiitercoursi*, 
and to strengthen against external aggres- 
sion. Viewed abstractly, every thing is 
in favour of the incorporating union be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Here then we 
take our stand. If it shall be found that 
a Reformed Parliament denies justice to 
Ireland, we have no right to hold that 
island to an unjust bargain. There is no 
help for it ; we must separate. The Irish 
would be base slaves did they not insist 
upon this. But when we hear some ot 
Ireland’s most respected patriots pro- 
pounding first one demand ami then an- 
other, all just and indispensable in them- 
selves, and then (supposing all granted,) 
bawling for a repeal of the Union ns a 
crowner — that measure only defensible 
ns a means of obtaining the rest, when 
all other plans foil— it foirly takes away 
our breath. We are anxious to prcjei'vo 
the Union, because we believe it to be for 
the benefit of all parties. A constitutional 
King is a respectable broomstick ; a naini; 
3 
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under which hit Ministers reign and de- 
cree Justice.' Such a moppet cannot bold 
two broad islands ^pgetl^r. We must be 
one people^ one and i^iyipible, or we 
must part company. To us Ireland is 
dear as Scotland,— the county Kildare as 
Mid-Ldthlan,— the Shannon os the Clyde. 
Our heai'ts are one, and if iair means 
can keep ua together, we shan’t separate 
this bout. — 

THE CONTINENT. 

France.— The death of yoiAg Na- 
poleon will simplify French politics a 
little. His adherents iieyer could haye 
influenced the destinies of the nation, but 
they were numerous enough to kick up 
an occasional row, and*it is as well to 
haye their mouths stopped. They will 
now merge as wit and fortune wUl,'* or 
as the destinies decree,** into the Republi- 
cans^ ^arlists, hr Philippiaiis. Some 
geese haye been cackling .portentously 
about the departure of thp ex-family from 
Great Britain. The truth is, that so 
long as a scion of Napoleon formed ^art 
of the Austrian Court, that power had 
no need of the Bourbons. Now that they 
haye lost him, they wish to hold another 
court «ard in their game with France. 
It is scarcely fair slipping in extra ho- 
nours from a rejected pack in this man- 
ner : but Austrian consciences are not very 
particular. A family com]iact between 
Louis Philippe and his cousins re- 
siiecting the throne of France has been 
hinted at. If this be true, the sooner hc» 
is sent packing, the better. Thei* is no- 
thing recent, of importance, in the inter- 
nal arrangements of France. No stable 
ministry has yet struck root. The 
Duchess of Hehri i^ supposed to be still 
hovering like an evil spirit within the 
march of La* Veudde. 

Germany.— All is yet silent. Austria 
and Pnissia seem to be taking a thought. 
There is, however, no chance of their re- 
tracing their steps. The danger was too 
urgent. It was not the loud journalists 
in the south of Germany alone that teri- 
fled them. It was the universality of 
constitutional principlos. There is now 
before us a German literary journal, con- 
taining among other matter, a mview of 
the political pamphlets and larger works 
which appeared during tlie month -of 
April 1832. The list is a long one| 
and the legitimates are in a portentous 
minority. Few of these works aro de- 
clamatory i they are pieces of tough, 
hard-headed reasoning. And to this li- 
terary congress scarcely a district of 
Germany but what has sent its rt'prc- 
sentative. This quiet, unostentatious, in- 
numerable array it is at which the pro- 
tocol is in reality aimed. Lot the crown- 
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od opptMMTi one ditpetn 4b« 'mMondt, 
and they will find an apology for attack* 
ing the main .body without a dedaration 
of war. They are not faltering in their 
purpose, but biding their time. The libe- 
ral party must be equally alert. There 
are symptoms of a spirit in Germany 
which#eep hope alive; flames hovering 
over the surface, indicative of the glow 
beneath. But there must be union and 
mutnal understanding. The foundations 
of if fq^ral union of the people of Ger- 
many, not of her princes merely, must 1^ 
laid. The patriots in the different states 
must be prepared to rise at once when- 
ever the tyrants loose their ban-dogi upon 
any one of them. The foundation of 
every stately and stable building must be 
laid deep in the e^tb. What ia it, that 
the citizens of Wurtemburg enter into a 
solemn leagueand covenant; that the brave 
burghers of Hanau refuse to forego their 
municipal rights, at the bidding of an 
armed force ; that thfi commons of Han- 
over stand firm to their faith? They 
must be prepared to act in concert. Their 
princeseare ready to sink down into an 
aristocracy as soon as Austria and Prussia 
have settled which power is to wear the 
cit>wn of Germany. They have sold them- 
selves to the oppressors. The people of 
Germany have no trust but m tbemselve-s 
and in their union. Humanity, policy, or 
timidity on either side, or on both, may 
{postpone the day of decision, but the con. 
test has begun. The Iwld step of issuing 
the protocol has rendered retreat impos- 
sible. sGermany must sooner or later be 
a ivpublic or a despotism. The issue does 
not seem to hurry on ; there is time for 
preparation left. If the Genuans fail, they 
will he undeserving of pity. ^ 

Pedro and Miguel continue tagpin at 
each other like two weak curs. Switzer- 
land is arming. Holland and Belgium 
are matneuvring. The rest of Europe 
sleeps the sleep of despotism'— which is 
that of death. 

UNITED STATES. 

President Jacklon is in the matter 
of literary polish inferior to h*i8 predcces- 
Bors. He is not perhaps more violent than 
they were, for a dmvrer dewl than Jefler- 
son could not well he, and even the gen- 
teel bustling Adams I. had a temper of 
his own ; but he is a soldier and a back- 
woodsman, and not always master of the 
auaviter in re» He has shewn, howler, 
since his accession to office, how success- 
fully strong natural powers can compen- 
sate the want of diplomatic experience, 
and how well an intelligent and honest 
man may redeem the bad , consequences of 
occasional brusqueries. His intrepidity 
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In putting Ilia veto on the bank bill, ia 
put in the fairest light by hia message to 
Congress, of the 10th of July. This docu- 
ment ia worthy the attention of England; 
it contains much that bears directly on the 
question of the Old Lady in Threadnccdle 
Street's modest request for a renewal of her 
lease. The excellent temper, an^ sound 
reasoning of that dociinicut, shew how use- 
ful^ the somewhat invidious power of tiie 
veto may become, when placed in the hands 
of men who are responsible fbr4;JiciV ac- 
tions, and selected by the voice of a nation, 
because of their approved fitness for office. 
The presidential election is hastening on, 
and highly though we esteem more than 
one of Mr. Jackson's competitors, ive are 
most anxious that, under the direction of 
one who has ^so well, so improvingly dis- 


cliai'ged the duties of his high office, a 
coustitiitioiial question should be decided, 
which has been ripening rapidly of date 
yeare, and myst soon tall to be determined 
—the question of the limits of the sove- 
reignty of Congress. This is the question 
which fonhs the real ground of dififerwico 
between the only tiii'o great parties in 
America, and iiiitbrtuiftltoly it has as- 
sumed somewhat of a local character, 
threatening dissension between the sou- 
thern and eastern states. We watch the 
issue witliout any serious alarm, yet not 
altogether at our ease. The eyes of the 
world are on the United States. The 
dissolution of their Union would do yeo- 
man's service to> all the friends of old 
abuses in Europe. 
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The improvement whicli we have long 
anticipated in the state of commerce and 
manufactures is now beginning to be 
realized. That it has bren so long de- 
layed is to be ascribed, in a very great 
measure, to the continued prevalence of 
cholera in the principal seaports and 
manufacturing to^vns. This disease has 
dtoe much more to paralyze the opera- 
tions of trade, than could easily be be- 
lieved by those who have not mnilf exten- 
sive inquiries on the subject. We do not 
allude merely to the effect produced on 
OUT export trade by the quarantine regu- 
lations of foreign countries, some of 
which are so rigorous as to he almost 
prohibitory, nor by the lessened demand 
lor British goods in those countries ivliich, 
like ourselves, have been afflicted with 
the disease ; but more particularfy to the 
great diminution of internal intercourse 
and traffic, caused by the existence of 
the cholera in our large towns. We 
know mapy iustaii^ces, where even the 
eager spirit of trade, has been overcome 
by the dread of pestilence ; where the wool 
grower and farmer have been deterred 
from attending the wool lairs and com mar- 
kets with their produce ; where the mcr- 
cnant has been kept away from the manu- 
fiKctprer, and the manufacturer from the 
mitohant ; where shopkeepers have been 
prevented from going to their usual • 
luarketflbr goods, and commercial tra- 
vettdrs fkom visiting their custjarndm The 
dread of cholera has always heefi much 
greater where the dUease did not prevail 
than dic^ and generally its terrors 

k 1 


were magnified exactly in proportion to 
its distance. The shopkeepers in most of 
the large towns, who have suilbred con- 
siderably (luring the last six months, can 
distinctly trace the fidling off of their 
business to the chilling, repulsive, and 
terrifying effects of this disease. Within 
that period it has spread throughout 
^niost of the populous districts of Eng- 
land, ^’othind, and Ireland ; it is now 
drin^ away in seveial of the principal 
towns, though we fear tliat the extent of 
its prevalence in the country is rather 
widening than narrowing. 

In spite, however, of this seiious and 
protracted cause of depression in trade, a 
very' decided improvement has become 
apparent within the last month. The 
stocks of traders of every description had 
fallen so low that it had become necessary 
to replenish them. The full of the year 
set the manufacturers in activity to make 
goods for the winter season. A boun- 
teous han'cst has raised the spirits, and 
enlarged the means of the farmer. And 
the profound tranquillity, which reigns 
throughout Great Britain, forming so 
striking a contrast with the universal 
(Agitation and apprehension which pre- 
vailed whilst the Reform Bill was in Jeo- 
l^ardy, has restored confidence, and re- 
movpcl one of the principal obstacles to 
the activity and cxtedlion^commcrce. 

Tfie harvest is the most plentiful which 
has been knoWn for many years, and the 
mat bulk of thef^wheat crops have been 
well secured. ' In the north of England, 
and in Scotland, a considerable quantity 
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of^eoVn-liaB 1)9 p» injured by the mbU; 
but tbftMJury iB iiotBerSouf^ and though' 
it has proventeck tffn hidwest from bein^ 
so splcudid^s was antkipateJ last monthT^ 
it will not pi-event the enjoyment of 
abundance, and a comparatirely low price 
of provisions, lit as!^ country, but more 
particularly in ohe cursed wit)|^an un- 
uatuml and oppressive corn law, a plcn* 
tiftil harvest is a vast creation of substan- 
tial wealth. It fills the pocketseof the 
fanner, who soon transfers a large por- 
tion of his gains to the shopkeeper and 
mamifactui'er; and, above all, it greatly 
ameliorates the condition of the bulk of 
the population, the working classes. On 
the other hand, as the English com law 
has made the trade in grain little better 
than a gambling adventure, the bounty 
of Providence wUl in all probability be 
the ruin of many com-merchunts who 
hold foreign grain and fiodr in boi)^. 
The harvest having been* very abundant 
in Holland, Germany, Denmark, Poland, 
and Franco, there will be no possibility 
of re-exporting the foreign com now in 
our bonded warehouses, without submit- 
ting to an cnonnous loss. The quantity 
of foreign wheat in bond at London in 
the early part of September mis 313,852 
quarters, besides 100,385 cwt. of flour; 
and, notwithstanding the falling price, 
upwards of 30,000 quarters have been 
liberated in one week, paying the enor- 
mous duty of 24s. 8d. A great fail has 
taken place in the price of grain #itliin 
the last two months, and especially wkhin 
the last month. In the juiddJe of July 
the average price of wlieat, according to 
the official statement, was OTs. 8d. per 
quarter ; in the middle of August, it was 
&8. 7d. ; and in the middle of Septem- 
ber, it was 58 h. A further decline will 
no doubt take place before the close of the 
month. 

Since our last, the two great manufac- 
tures of the country, the cotton and the 


Within the last few weeka higher prlipw- 
have been obtained in London thim ^ 
staplers cimld obtain from their riutomers 
in Yorkshire; which maybe ascribed in, 
,par^ to the small quantity of^ Gomaw' 
wool brought to the market, and in paft to 
the activity of the manufiMturers jn the 
West of England. At the German 'Vool 
Fairs this year, the German, Belgian, 
Swedish, and Russian manufacturers were 
unp«eGC|lently hold and eager in their 
coi^etition with the English buyers; 
and^the fact is, that the woollen manu- 
factures of the continent, and especially 
those of Germany, are rapidly on the in- 
creasn That country supplies itself en- 
tirely with superior qualities of woollensj, 
and only comer to England for the lower 
qualities, of which, however, a large quan- 
tity is still sent. 

The Cotton Manufacture is im- 
proving in every branch. There is an 
increased demand for goods and yam of 
all descriptions. About the middle of the 
month, owing to the groat consumption of 
the raw^iatcrial, the price of cotton rose 
in the markets of Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
London, Is. 4d. per pound ; and, to a cer- 
tain extent, this advance has been realized 
on goods and yarns, though in some cases, 
not quite to the extent of the advance on 
cotton. There is, however, a strong pro- 
bability, that the manufacturers will be 
able to command a price, proportionate to 
9 the cost of tlie raw material. The cotton 
factors of Lancashire arc in full work, and 
the wea^rs are also generally employed, 
though at very low wages ; the same may 
be said of the cotton trade of Glasgow. 
The spinners' profits continue to be mi- 
serably small. At Liverpool, trade has 
been exceedingly brisk. Large arrivals 
have been followed by extensive sales, at 
improving prices. The sale of dyeing 
wares and woods, which affords a good 
test of the activity of manufactures, has* 
been slack both in London and Liverpool 


woollen, have experienced a decided im- 
provement. There is an increased de- 
mand for goods, and the prices, both of 
the raw material and the manufactured 
article, are looking upwanls. In London, 
trade continue| very dull. The Baltic tim- 
ber trade suffers more and more, in conse- 


for several months past ; but during the 
last month a considerable improvement 
has taken place, at lealt in the important 
article of indigo. On the 13t1i instant, 
there was an imusuall^^ large sale of in- 
digo^ comprising 720 chests of East 
India, and 4 serous of Guatimala, and, 


quence of the absurd prefereuce given by with the exception of only 6 chesty the 
our legislature to the bad timber of Ca- * whole sold with spirit at an advance 
na^ over the good timber of the Baltic. # 3d to 4d per pound on the prices j»t the 
The cq^n ifiarket, from circumstances sales on the 2d August ^ 

alH^ve mention^ i%of course heavy.* The Woollen Manufacture par- 
,Xho wo^ market, on the other band^ is -.ffeipafts in the general imjprovennint of 
steady, prices afb looking upward!, ^the apun»y ^bough the manufacturers of 

; M - ■ ^ Yorkshlg^ m much harassed and ftttered 

•‘The market Ibr colonial is ven lla£ftt inmiieir operation^ bjga Trades' Union, 

WttWn tft™t monUi a M otf^ II to fa gar unprecedented In its extent and power, 
cut MSetaken place in sugs^ and there Is a siint % j - 
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lar redtSSUoR jn Jamaica cofllm. 


and sometimes dictatorial and unreasona- 
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^|iladl|i both for the home tradb and expor- 
'Ja^iio Inhere are but few London buyoiu 
*^the ^market, and these purchase spa- , 

*ittgly. For low qualities of woollens, 
including blankets, flannels, and^baizes, 
the d^and is brisk and steady ; in conse- 
quence of which the price of English 
wools is looking ^ipwards. The cloth 
halls of Leeds and Huddersfield* |irei be- 
coming rather bare of goods, and the 
domestic manufacturers, by whom Hhe 
coarse woollens are generally made, are 
actively employed# Preparations are 
already making by some of the manufac- 
turers to avail themselves of the New 
American Tariff ; whicli will admit the 
lowest qualities of Woollens into the 
United States, after the 3d of March next, 
at the trifling duty of 6 per cent, ad valo^ 
rem» At Rochdale, Bury, and Ross<m- 
dale^ where flannels and baizes are chiefly 
made, there is considerably more activity 
than there has been for the last six months; 
one of the best proofs and fruits which 
is an advance of wages voluntarily made 
by the masters. 

The Worsted Stuff Trade is un- 
usually active, and a great amount of 
business is weekly done at the Bradford 
market. A slight advance has taken place 
in the price of some kinds of goods, and 
the rise is eT|>ected to become general. 

The demand is both for home consunip-^ course, produced considerable activity at 
tion and exportation. 

In the United States, trade l*as been 
brought to a stand, in the great commer- 
cial cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
by the ravages of the Cholera. So great 
was the terror of the inhabitants of the 
former dty, that no less than one hundred 
thousand persons, nearly one-half of the 
population, quitted their occupations and 
homes, and spread themselves over the 
agricultural districts. The shops and 
stores were closed, and the whole city 
wore the aspect of gloom and mourning. 

By the last accounts it appears that the 
disease was subsidhig, and that commerce 
was begihning again to be attended to. 

The esdstence oflilthis disease will, no 
doubt, continue greatly to depress trade 
for several months ; and no material revi- 
val can be expected until the Spring, 


in consequence of which, the exchanlM 
flose in a Ibtfr months from 22 up to 43# 
This favourable turn In [the exchanges, 
the continued tranquillity of the country 
under the new Gov^nment, and the im- 
proved demand which the Brazilians had 
for theii^offoe in consequence of the par- 
tial destruction of the Coffee crops in Ja- 
maica,' gombined to give an extraordinary 
stimulus to exportation ; and great quan- 
tities of British Manu^tures have been 
sent, and are notv going to those markets. 
The increased confidence in the stability 
of the Brazilian Government, is mani- 
fested by the improved price of Brazilian 
bonds on London, which wire at 434 at 
the beginning of June, and are now at 52. 
Trade has also nwived^at Buenos Ayres, 
in consequence of the cessation of the civil 
umrs, by which the Argentine Provinces 
have, for yeard been afflicted. On the 
conclusion of peace very few goods were 
found, and there was 8i>eedily a great de- 
mand for them ; the natural effect of which 
has been a large exportation from this 
country. In consequence of our excessive 
and depreciated paper currency, the ex- 
change at Buenos Ayres, was gradually 
depressed from 47d. down to 7d. ; and, 
the cause not having been removed, the 
effiH^t Btjll continues. The good state of 
the South American markets, has, of 


Liveivool, and been a relief to the ma- 
nufu^turing districts of England, 

The prospecto for the trade of the coun- 
try, are, on the whole, satisfactory. A 
heavy load of taxation, and an abomina- 
ble system of Conr Laws are Che main ob- 
stacles to mercantile and manufacturing 
pnsperity. So long as the present Corn 
Laws continue, there ran be no reliance on 
a satisfnctoiy and steady intercourse with 
the United States; and our manufactii. 
rers will find the competition of their Eu- 
ropean rivals becoming every year more 
formidable. The abolition of the Corn 
Laws, or even such an alteration of them 
as would allow the importation of corn at 
all seasons, on the payment of a moderate 
duty, would give a great stimulus to the 
industry of the country. *31 reduction of 
taxation, and an improvement on the 
'«lvhen there will, no doubt, bean extmivo * mode of levying it, would be attended 
' iniportation of goods from England. gp with the same beneficial rcsflltf. The 


l^he markets on the eastern coast of 
South America, have, within the last few 


country looks to a reformed Parllan^t . 
for the realization qftheip^adv 


mon^ experienced a wonderful iid|»roi#^ preaTof Eoglan^fjbas 

nunL Owing to the want kl correetiuf vulgavmore on oomnu^ 

in finl new Brazilian Govlhumfot^fow ^^lubjeett moch^llLi2mains*kj'^ C' 
fpoiib were sent OBjt to that countrjybripfor not on)K amongst persons altopl&r 


many months aner tlie expulsion of 
the Bmperon There became, therefore, 


nnacquaintM irith trade, an9'ki%ingit 
those who know nothing of itSbeiSnid it# 
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/ or (h« ie( roifline of mdity.^ It Is astroislihitf .ifet 

CAAwiiiirn^lioiiseorcoimter^litttanionglt jdopMb of otoh tnelalrMiriaieMSSiS 
^tjctensiye mercbaHtf, whoore atwauthofa * reason shoiAd not tee Hw follfWa toff ' 
and members of TarliameA^ the groaaAt ^ such a principle; yet Is thm iTomk' 
ignorance is still displayed of the veiyele... siderable party, both in ParHdn^t ^ 
mentary principles of commerce. A not- the country, who gravely propound* jhd^' 
able example of thigh was given the other lealougly support it. ^ ^ 

day at Lo^ where Mr. Michi^ Thomas It is too well knowir that Franee will 
Sadler, formerly a linen-drapeiy but now not admit <^the woollens and stuffs of* 
a liden-merchant, and one of the Duke of England.** By Mr^|pdler*s advice, then, 
Newcastle representatives in the {louse of we louelit to prohibit the << silks, udne^ . 
Commons, whilst soliciting the suffrages and brandies of France.** And how 
of that great mercantile town, uttered a wdild this mend the matter ? It would 
sentiment which alone ought to induce not induce France to admit English 
the electors to reject him as the represen- woollens ; for we have tried the system 
tative of their interests. Mr. T. B. of high duties on silks^ wines, and 
Macaulay, M.P., a Commissioner of the brandies ’* long enough, in all conscience. 
Board of Control, who, with Mr. John without in the smaUest degree influen- 
Marshall, jun. is to represent the borough cing, except perhapS to confirm, the French 
of Leeds in the next I'arliament, had de- absurd anti.commercial policy. We must 
dared— then either forbid the introduction of 

As I am for freedom of discussion and French articles altogether, or at least foi’. 
of worship, so I am also for freedom of bid their importation direct from France. 
trade. I am for a system under which In the /ormer case, if the smuggler would 
we may sell where we can sell dearest^ allow the prohibition to be of any effect. 


and buy where we can buy cheapest. 1 
firmly believe that, by just legislation on 
commercial subjects, a great part of that 
distress whicli the people of this country 
labour under may be alleviated or re- 
moved.** 


the Rngjish nation would be precluded 
the use of the only good brandies^ and of 
fine and wholesome wines, for which there 
is a grooving taste in this country. Would 
this be an advantage ? In the latter case, 
the only effect of the restriction would 


We rejoice to find a member of the ho, that the brandies and wines of Prance 
Boitrd of Control so plainly declaring this would be imported from Holland, at a 


important principle of free trade. 


higher pricey in order to pay the expense 


Mr. Macaulay apply the principle to the ^of two voyages. Perhaps this may seem 
India and China trade, as we hiwe no to Mr. Sadler's judgment the greater 


doubt he will, and the gigantic monopoly 
of the East India Coinpanv will be anni- 
hilated in the flrat session of the reformed 


national Jlwnefit ; though we are at a loss 
to conjecture which branch of the alter- 
native would appear to so perverse and 


Parliament. A man holding this enlarged eccentric a mind the more eligible. 


view of the true interest of British com- 
merce^ is worthy to represent a town 
whose manufactures ran only flourish in 
the atmosphere of freedom ; and we re- 
joice to leant, from what we consider the 
best authority, that his return for Leeds, 
and that of his liberal cdHeague, are se- 
^re. Mr. Sadler, who addrevsed the 
electors after Ills honourable competitor, 


It is most evident that this system of 
commercial retaliation is not merely in- 
flicting punishment upon others, but upon 
ourselves ; a practice to which revenge 
may urge a child or an idiot, but which 
one would think no grown man, in poa- 
session of the reasonable faculty, much 
less any great and wise government, (;yum 
by possibility countenance. 


made the following remark on the sub- It is doubtless highlp desirable, for the 
ject of free trade t sake of extending the commeroe*of Eng. 

« As to free trade, he thought it ought land, to form commeHlal treaties with 
to be reciprocal ; that if we took the other nations on the principle of ^ reci- 
silks^ wince, aiM brandies of France, that procity.** Such a system Mr. Sadler seems 
eountfp^ht to taheinretum the woollens to recommend; yet who eo fierce as he 
and sif^ftigf England.^* Hn denouncing the reciprocity treaties ** ^ 

' Ofoo^pi^Mr. Sadler leaves it to be In- ^f Mr. Hnsklsson ? Eemproldtyy in the 
fern^ if j|be trade is not reciprocal, ordinary meaning of the word, implies 

U o^t not to exist at all ; thi|t if France something to be done by both psities; 
wilifiiol toke^he woollens and Btuflivf 2/^ " ipcipiocitf ** Mr. Sadies de- 

%M^1fneither ought England to tak# which hef^mnst have learnt 

Af Wrannfl 1* in hil jAgpiefli to buy /rM linens, and 
of £% most 'nilgp errors of^^h||h consists in the grsntlkg of advan- 
tWpPUCMieSts of free trad%tf& an error tages and fadMtles by other nations to 
vt^ch" ^f^dler exhibits In naked ab- England, but by no i^ans requires that 
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£nghii|d.8lio\|14 gfv« advfintages to tham 
ill A ti^ty atipiiUting that 

TtMla should he receir^ into 
rantriMi Vorts on certain adyantageouS' 
limfli would answer to Mr. Sadler's no. 
tlon of <<l«ciprocity but if it went on 
to provide that Prussian vessels should be 
admitted on equally favourable terms into 
English ports^ it would be worthy of all 
execration ! w ^ • 

These are the politicians who^wduld 
sell to every body, and buy from notHM^*^ ; 
who would make the English nation eat 
gold and clothe themselves with gold, 
seeing that they would fain receive no- 
thing but gold from abroad ; who would 
subject every article which it is worth 
while to have free, to the fetters of mono- 
poly; who would exclude foreign com- 


moditin, and yet call thematlTdi thi 
friends of the shipping interAtj who 
wpuld shut opt foreign vessels from ouf 
ports, and yet boast themselves the pro- 
tectors of the manufacturing interest; 
who would compel the colonies to buy 
dear English provisions, and yet pretend 
to be espeeial friends to the colonies $ who 
would restrict us at home to the consump- 
of high-priced sugar and bad timber, and 
yet boasC of their kindness to the mother 
country; who would give- a monopoly to 
every interest, and then boast themselves 
general beiiefoctors; forgetting, meanwhile, 
that there were ai least as many cofi^ 
sumers in the lUtioii as producersy and 
tlint a system of all-pervading monopoly 
is an all-peiwading o])pression and curse. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Natural Sox.* — This Canto I. 
of a plebeian Don Juan, is put forth, we 
are told, as a pilot-boat or schooner, to as- 
certain how the trade-winds set in. We 
hope they may blow favourably ; as 
we shall be glad to see the full-freighted 
vessel come up. The Natural Sony with 
a hundred fruits, blemishes, extrava- 
gancies^ slovenlinesses, indecorums, and do-' 
liberate and wilful offences aga|nst good 


ami resolves to leave his aged tutor. Before 
we get this length in the adventures of 
George, we meet with enough that is strilt- 
ing to tempt us onward. The journey to 
London leads to many stanzas of vigorous 
and beautiful description; and proves 
that witii all his waywardness and per- 
versity, one has a true man to deal with. 
A daX)Of g(^ walking brings our hero to 
the^Gi-cyhound Inn, where 


taste, is a work to pause os^the pro- 
duction of a vigorous mind in a state of 
fermentation ; and possessed, if we do not 
flatter ourselves, of strength sufficient to 
work off its own feculence. As if in con- 
tempt of all conventional ideas and habi- 
tudes^ and of the theory of Mr. Shandy 
senior, the writer names bis six-feet 
hcro^ George Selwyn Short ; brings him 
into life with the brand of bastai^y on 
his forehead, and places him as a seijeant, 
wesinng a blue uniform, in the London 
Police! His hiicory and adventures are 
taken ujf from, and before his birth. His 
father# a ScottUfr Peer, his mother, an 
Irishwoman, (we presume) who dies in 
her twentieth yeaif leaving George 
About the age when boyhood learns to qielL 

The peer is seized with remorse and delW 
riup, and follows ner to the graver 
George is brought « to a pastoral homi^’* 
near the town of Lynn, is educaMd 
the sons of the flirighbouringj^try, ai^ 
bfoomes " a maffer-spirit ffoMwr ^ 

miiMUlijrtlirai for the stigma of hjsinrtl^ 


Calling lustily for lights and supper, 
he is ministered to, by a mysterious 
ilamsel, who stoops to conquer, in guise of 
the bar-maid ; and informs him that 
“ He should have both his supper and his bed." 

And then she gathered up her silk attire. 

And placed the lights upon the polished taUe ; 
Her well-turned form the sculptor might admire^ 
And choose It for a model ; soft as sable 
Was the black la# that vrilm her glance of Are, 
Flashing forbidflni beams : would I were able 
To trace Uioso subtle shades, half-love— halfk 
h(q»e— 

De^, fond, and melting as an antelope. 

Roaming, with its young mate, the desert wide : 

The soft, voluptuoailwlmming of the eyes. 

The small white hand, the lip like scarlet dyed. 
The circling breast, formed to engender sufos 
In man's stem being : have ye jeen a bdde, 

Led to the #ar, In her yirgjlT lyes^ 

When her becoming bluabek like a star mads "" 
Light for her lover^s heart f so beadfod the bar- 
maid. 

Her wild romantic features had a she# 

Of classic Grecian beauty— suchW ^ ^ 

F^om the llsdlri maible : band nor bmtd 

^^^darkle. jgi* 

The damse A character is as chanfkliftA 
hue as are her tresses, and GmgSb thooA 


• Siiqpkln and Marshall, p. 80 . 
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ha had atudiad womau'f rimataitatica 
h«An« mniF^ k rather panikKad. liU 
guitar ItM back ihia taaaeli^teiieie. She 
wanui hlai against enchanting one ^ tq 
Sappho near aUkd,** and next telU him, 

«* When AM wana^-^r mirth 1 did intend, 
Voiir handUiikl to have been at thii night*ii 
level, e 

now, In Ipotb, Ifue to be your Mend r 
Touch me that note again, that t mi^flBel 
Hmnwhofeound upon my loul, and blend 
llIyipUltwltiittieroualc> 

George cannot do less than ^mply. 
He sinnand plays « My heart and lute.** 
This 8&ne will be more approved by the 
admirer of poetry than the moralist. The 
effects of music on this susceptible maiden, 
of duets in particular, are h ighly inflamma- 
tory and dangerous. The whole scene is 
an exhibition of abused power. The lady 
who has been parleying with our hero in 
this dangerous Sort, is singing this 
c losing stanza, when a carriage wheels are 
heaid : — • 


Itot momU*, Gtotge moonti dw toz 
ofthalM Hover, ^ 

Hodh^M outildo*' Ibr the Brltldi 
is set dotvn at the BoU-ln-Tan t and being • 
backed by good interest^ is enioUsa in Ui# 
Farcej gatbere laurels, wins ** testy BiSiv 
nie*a soy applause,** is promoted to the 
dignity of seigeant, and yet languishes in 
the civil service. 

Weeks waned I months Hhned! end Selwynl 
sqMlgrtw tired 

Of doggitk stn, and the streeUharlot pale. 

otie of his adventures we give, which, 
in truth and pathos, justifles more than 
we have said in praise of this singular 
work 

** One bitter night he paced near Whitehall Stair : 
'ihe bridge looked lone and tenantless; the 
lamps * 

Cast o'er the murky stream a fltflil glare. 

Paling the gather^ gloom : the vapouiy damp 
Condensed upon hit brow; whilst lonely there. 

In dirt-bedabbled drapery, that stamps 
Ihe carnal tinner, some poor straggler roved-.-* 
Ileartatruck and fiUnt^a victim that bad loved. 


Go--^ to the halls ofliglit, stranger, 

Wh(»« woman's breast is free , 

Where eyes that arc sunny bright, stranger. 

Arc far more meet tor thee. 

'fhen away to the festal scenes of men. 

But Cist not thy qiolls In the Hauntra Olen. 

fflm springs away, leaving our friend 
GdHge in a trance, from which he is re- 
called by the real bar-maul, 

Who tended briskly with the supper.trav, 

Square, squab, and fat, and clad m russet grey. 

And now 

•——The sed geie ho cast upon the clilckenf 
Were earty symptoms that the deer was strickqn 

However, by certain appl/nnccs he I'e- 
cruiti^ Ibr 

Cftsoons, he swallowed, like a dolphin, down 
A little sea of ale, from Scotiifgooil j— 

and Berwick*8 cordial does not, in his 
case, belie its quality and character. We 
do not choose to follow George through 
his haunted slumber, « tossing in its 
/afUa/ weV’ tiut rather long to see one 
who has the power to compose verses like 
the following, subject all his dreams, 
whether sleeping or waking, to thorough 
purification. 

Thera are deep caves where souls long lulled 
reride, 

FeopDng the busytabamben of the brain 
With quiCK events, Uiat on tho stirring tide 
Of meqmry^ limned; and voices vain. 

Lone sounda and shapes, of earth dilate and glide, 
Andtbeiiiiufleno clanka hmdher bone-knlt 


3S35SS 

FtSdiiOvinSIbdustlUmaa^ ^ 

ikUK Jtafifn in our dream paths , terrors Ime^ttede 
■ireSSp ^ ^ And fisn, and 1 

JWiM arerltbmolriure • Fed ravenous, 

•4 , VOL, tl. 


It was a bitter night-4i bleak March night. 

Rainy and raw— the fog crept to the bone : 

In the dim base, she faded from his sight. 

Leaning her head in anguish on the stone 
Of the cold granite block : her brow— bow white— 
How marble |tale! why droops she there alone 
Sad and forlorn ? moaning as one in dreed,— 

Her clouded eyes fixed on the river-bed. 

Sullen and glased, and bloodshot,— with the tear 
Quenched in their sockets ; such a look of care, 
So wild and wo-begoiie, seemed past all fear 
Of mortal suffbrance ; for black Xlespalr 
Coiled round her bosom, desolate and drear. 
Blasting the founts of hiqie : she sti^S^nfl 
there, 

&nick by an icy pang, and bowed her knee. 

And gasped and shuddered in her agony. 

1 he I eins uyou her brow rose puiple deep/ 

Yet ghastly fffihd was her bp and skin. 

As it her gore grew stagnant : then the steep 
She clomb, and strove the parapet to win : 

The last cold shivers through her bosom creM ;— 
Sheshnpks— she bides her face, down plung- 

A stifled shriek, a plash upon the rivey. 

A struggle, and her breath is quenched Ibr ever. 

Tho gushing waters carried her away. 

Aim whirled her, In an mider-curruiit, strong 
Beheath a stranded barge : there, white she lay. 
Fretting for weeks: In vain the exploring ' 
throng, 

The men ot the Humane, Uie livelong day, ^ i 
Dragged for the sunken 'Corse with tbeir Iflk-. 
prong : 

One arm was fiercely driven 1% the flood 
Under the keel and fettered in the wood.* 

Tliey dragged another day— yeVvain the se|pch— 
That sand-bank was her burial-place: then 
darted 

Forth firom their guify pools tho pike and perch. 
And glanced in cireles round the cone, then 
started 

Bick to the glassy depths— till, with a lurcli. 

The nver-shark dashetet it, and disparted 
A^rtion from the breas&und Ut sway, „ 

A finny glutton, at the bumpn prey. 

llieiiSlImfliAnd mud, and radlAlbst settled o'er 
Sj^dcctAposlng body, andneflcenl 

Grt^ they dived, and wllb tholr kafijl^isti tore 
* |ihe ribtted ey^U^ and the oeimi rmt; 

And Ash, end vetfinln, and the congi^ eel. 

Fed ravenous, and daily made their meal.** 

H 
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George it not destiaed to end hit dayt 
in the Force. One day loitering on his 
heal in Hyde Park, he encounters the 
mysterious lady of the Greyhound ; who 
is named Circej otherwise Miss Frecling, 
tl|e heiress of broad lands, and daughter 
of the Lady Fi'eeling, who had, — 

Had her tutored In the patba hf grace, 

For, virtue lends a lustre to the face. 

Mother and daughter live with Sir 
Joseph Orme, a knight and cou«tierj-the 
brother of the old lady, and uncle 6f Circe. 
There is something equivocal, bafling, 
and withal disgusting, about this part of 
the story ; which, in a prefatory memo- 
randum the writer says is founded on 
facts of recent ocairreiice. The writer 
revels on in hi^ fluent power of descrip- 
tion, and we learn ^at Circe’s passing 
whisper engages the Sergeant to fol- 
low,” unhe^ing his beat and the froivns 
of Sir Richard Bimie, till he traces the 
lady to Belgrave Square, where, all un- 
known to her uncle, she smiles, and waves 
her hand. While George leans wailing” 
on the railing,” out issues Cupid’s mes- 
senger in the form of a negress— 

Ah ! Massa young— my misale weep for grief! 

Him very Joy so great ; and gar me flew 

To gib dis note to Massa, ** Grab^e-tic 

Wid de blue uniform**— 

The nUte informs George Short, that 
Circe knows more about him than he 
seems to know of himself;— he is en- 
joined to quit the Force — and Circe ma- 
nages that he shall become the Secretary 
of Sir Joseph.— The family move in au- 
tumn to the sea-side— love4|p:bgresses 
while George perfonns his t^ies of secre- 
tary 

Sad Qroe lingered near, with her light tread ; 

A magic creature, from the land of fairy, 

Wltb voice aa sweet as an Ifolian lutc^— 

Her fime a passion-flower, her breast its root. 

Circe bad always been fond of the sea- 
side, it seems^ and now her 

Gentle heart with rapture heat. 

And her lip welcomed her own ocean's roar. 

Her childhood haunt, and caverns retreat, 
''•'Where she and Selwyn over spars might pore. 
And gather sea.we^ nrom the surf ana swell. 
And hqpr the capti? e billow in the shell. 

J be canto closes with a highly- 
ght, and, in many points a beautiful 
description of a sea-side adventure of 
Circe’s, though we regret to say, it is not 
free of the blemishes which nm through 


make shipwreck of a young writef witli 
any Scottish critic of less patieneer Chan 
ourselves,— doom him to grovel in Cock* 
aignefor evef!. 

The Pilgrim of Erik, and other 
Poems.*— Whatever be the calamitiM of 
Ireland, no country rejoices in so aflbetion- 
ate a family of children. Her misfortunes 
endear her to their hearts ; her undeserved 
sufferings, make her sacred in their eyes, 
and caA hastens to lay the tribute of his 
homage on her altain. These gifts differ 
immensely in value ; but as the motive is 
alike, she will receive the Young Pil- 
grim’s wild flower, as graciously as the 
gem of her m(fre gifted sons. The Pt/- 
pritny who tells us he is young, does us 
the honour to select his motto frM TaiCa 
Mapazine, and dedicates to the King 
what he wishes to be held as an appeal to 
England in behalf of his native island. 
This appeal made in the Spenserian 
stanTa ; the author muses on the departed 
glories and ancient battle-fields of Ire- 
land, and invokes her patriots and bards^ 
with some facility of description, and 
glow of feeling. After an apostrophe to 
the spirits of Emmett, Grattan, and Rowan, 
(who, by the way, is not yet a diseodf^ 
died spirit) the Pilgrim argues thus ror 
the fatal wrench which, until the extreme 
of necessity, Englishmen and Irishmen 
must alike deprecate : — » 

At diamond, but by diamond can be cut. 

Defying all leas strength, so 't was thy hand. 

Thy \#wn base, bartered hand, which oAly put 
I'be aword into thy breaat, which mlaed the wound 
Alone could ahiver this free, foaflcaa. land. 
Through every (age in Senate and In (Ight, 

Tby own worst foe; firom Dhermod'a traitor band 
To those who sold thy best and dearest right— 

Oh ! what can save thee now ? There is one word, 

—Unite! 

Unite!— To tyrant hearts, a name of fear. 

It dropa like music on the patriot's soul : 

I'he word is talUmanic ; let them hear, 

Who sit on thrones, iu thunder accents roll, 

And catch the electric, that no KInaa control. 
Hark ! through the nations to the cnenantto wold. 
And Europe leaps to liberty— her scroU 
Of gloom thrown back. 

After an address to Poland, the writer 
turns to the fallen walls of Tara 

Oh! where are TgHrs halls F where, where the 

pile, 

Which glory speaks of, and which Time had soned 
With years of sanctity ? where the lone file 
Of all Its Monarchs here supremely thnined P 
Where is its harp P and where the habits strings 

that toned. 


the whole poem. J^e have scarcely yet 
eaqiresscd either th^ulness of our admir- 
ation, or our blpne of this anonymous 
specimen of a ^|^k, with which we trust 
there will be Siconragement to proceed; 
if floeh encouragement gi^ mottoe to 
mM ailift purify. Among the many 
tttde ifjr o h ^ there are rhymes at the bfit- 
tdipi |K»ge 4th which would at once 


Where are its loAy cohimnsP ' 

Which rase upon them P 
waUsP 

la nothing left save its historic iWDofP 


whose thralls 


youths ;frho loved P 


« Dalton, London, pp. m 
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VlfMf fiv«et but dlMppblnttiiKM our own. 
Tnoidckloif graifboth o'er tfaemmeiiyenlMurvete 
grown. 

This may not bo very gre|t poetry, but 
it is a fair specimen of the volume. Of 
the short pieces we cannot say much. 
They are given, the author states, to eke 
out the necessary number of pages, and 
on the suggestion of the publisher ; but 
there are among them lines which no ne- 
cessity should have induced the writer to 
li^ before the public. > o 

* The Double Tri^l.* 

Thi% for a novel, is a curiosity, and al* 
most a nondescript It combines in a 
truly Shandeau manner, dPhilosophy, Re- 
ligion, Political Economy, and the State of 
Irelaiid^with the obsolete romance of the 
beautiful Foundling Heroine, the Spectre 
and Haunted Chamber. The Double 
Tbials are necessary to develop these 
intricacies of plot, and I'estora the hero- 
ine, after the ancient and approved man- 
ner, to her fortune, titles, and loving 
and suffering mother.— If this were all, 
M'c would make short work with The 
Double Trialy tlic main interest of which 
consists in long, rambling, and mani- 
digressions, coniiecteil with every 
thliig ill the world save the business on 
hand. In these the author unfolds his 
opinions on almost every topic which has 
been discussed within the last twenty 
years, and, in doing so, displays much 
good sense and good, sound, old-fashion- 
«d English feeling. The work opens 
with the description of a clearing *in 
Ireland, the technical tcim for the cniel 
system, (in its iinniediatc effects most 
cruel), of turning out the cottagers of a 
district to throw tlie *land into large 
farms. Mr. Klrington, the agent, an 
English gentleman hml to the law, is so 
disgusted with the treatment of the pco- 
pie, tliat he tlirouw up his situation, and 
is travelling to Dublin, on his way to 
England, when he thus overtakes the 
W'retched expatriated cottiers: — 

The second day was damper and colder ; 
and they had scarcely proceeclcd half the fur. 
mer day's distance, when they overtook a 
very ragged and straggling coniiiany. Ap- 
pearance of wearisomeness and distress was 
in every countenance. There was no need 
of asking the cause : evidently some Clbar- 
JMO hacT taken place in the neighhourliood. 
At^gtb^pon a bleak common, their at- 
tentbii HMmKrested by a group ; and a man, 
approaobw' the carnsgo, exclaimed, ** In 
the name m the God of Heaven, can you 
give a drop of any thing comfortable to^ 
poor young creature that is dying, or is 
oeed?”— -Mr. Klrington stopp^ tlio car- 
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with him. It was aU concluded as to the 
c^ of the poor woman— efae had just ez-^ 
|nred; and a female child, of about three 
years of age, was lying over her, with little 
appearance of life. Mr. Elring^ offered 
some plain cake to the child, w^h she was 
unable to take ; but she sipped a few drops 
of a cordial, which seemed greatly to revive 
her. The pav^y soon passed away, all but 
the man. .Tlie cord, smd the driving wind 
and slbet /nade every one seek for shelter. 

Wlfet «an be done with thedead body, and 
the foor child P" said Mr. Elrington. 

1 1 is her own child, and she had better 
die with her mother," add the man. 

How can you be so inhuman?" exclaim* 
ed Mr. Elrington : Wrap her up, and car- 
ry her away in your arms^ after^ yonr com- 
{lany ; and take this^" givipg him a small 
sum of money, ** am endeavour, in ^ the 
morning, to get the poor creature a burial." 

** A burial !" said the man, taking the 
money ; •* let the dead bnry their deaa! In 
this country, in this place, we outcasts have 
no home, no priest, no burial-place. I have 
done what I could, and you may do what 
you can. When will God be avenged of 
such a of rnlers as we have ? Da you 
think my Lord Kathemere, who made a clear- 
ing of us from his estate, will, with the new 

f rofit, get finer dresses for his new mistress ? 

suppose he will go to his box, at his favour- 
ite Oj)ura, at Home to-night ? I wish I was 
close to him at the moment— he should never 
come out alive I— God bless thee, child ! may 
lie take thee with thy mother !’* 

The man went off hastily, and left Mr. 
Elrington with the corpse and the child. 
The driving sleet and cold increased. In 
vain Mr. Kl ring ton called after the nan : it 
was a case iHecessity, and be carried the 
child to the carriage.’' It soon revived, nod 
ate some cake ; and, os it appinred very 
weary aud sleepy, he wrapped it in a warm 
cloak, and laid it at the bottom of the ve- 

t ;le. In answer to some questions of Mrs. 

rington, he sab, I should think the 
young w'oman had been dead before the man 
approached us.' She appeared too young to be 
the mother of the child. The roan's lan- 
guage and manners are very unlike those of 
the common people of the^ country. We 
must take the child to Dublin with us, mid 
endeavour to get it into thf Foundlin||f^ Hos- 
pital. It is one of the finMt Chanties in 
Ireland ; and this is a case in which ft will 
not be nbuwd. There was a time, moeedt 
wlicn tlib Charity was abused, in a way, I 
trust, no Charity on the face of the earth 
will ever experience. Sir John Bli^iere 
U^i^ht the case before the Engliak House 
of (Ammons ; fer the»only sound argument 
for.abolishing the Irieh House of Commons 
was, that that Body did wtliiiigfer the poor : 
it would have refon^, IttR many of our re- 
formers now. but it nevmrieamed disposi^ 
to spp any filither than to bettor tkemseiveB, 
Tithes were an aggrievement ; and the Irish 
House of Commons, at one sweep took away 
the rights of the Clergy Co the agistment 
tithes— that is, my dear, those tithes which 
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were vexatious (hecouuo Uiey had to com- 
pound ibr them) to the nobUtly and gentry 

But 1 was speaking of Sir 

John Blagneire's Report nwn the Found- 
ling Hospital at Dublin* Wh a scene of 
peculation and iniquity never was before 
mhibited in a Christian country. The gross- 
est neglect was the least evil. So indifferent 
(or something worse) were the attenduts 
to die summons to take the poor foundlings 
into the Hospital, that instances were pro- 
duced before the House of Commons, which 
proved that, when children had b^ placed 
in a receiving trough, and the bell was /rung 
to call for an atteMant, the pit^ or the 
establishment ran up, and began devouring 
them.*' 

The nnrsc-maid screamed, wliicb is no 
wonder, and was about falling into hys- 
teric^ when Mrs. El|;iugton exclaims, — 

•• It must be impossible, my dear Elring- 
ton!" 

** So we have said upon a thousand points, 
my love, since we drat came to this country, 
and hea^ sundry reports ; but how many of 
these strange, horrid, impossible stories have 
we not found to be true r* 

** Jf experience must decide," said the lady, 
with a heavy sigh, ** I confers it *ts not sale 
to disbdieve any thing." 

Laird ! Sir," said the servant, driven 
out of her respectful silence by the souKap- 
palling account, why, the very pigs them- 
selves must have been in a state ot starva- 
tion !” 

y Very likely, Jemima," said her master, 
** if their keepers could get more by starving 
than by fattening them. This, at least, as 
; to the wretched children, we know to be thb 
foet $ for it was proved before the House of 
Commons by the books kepm||%he Found- 
ling— and 1 suppose nobody IMl argue, that 
the stewards of the establishment wished to 
make their own case worse than it really was 
— 4t wu proved, 1 say, that within six years 
precediDg the Report in the House of 
mono, wnich was made in the year 1797^ 
12,7^ children had been received, of whom 
only 135 survived 

** This was proved before our English 
House of Commons r said the lady, with 
horror. 

^ Yea, my dear, in the year 1797 ; and 
this Report has well characterized, in 
a very m W'ord^ as * the most infernal ac- 
count oT systematized murder that ever in 
any ace disgraced any country, *civil or sa- 
vage. 

" Morey me !'* cried Jemima, emboldened, 
in the cause of humanity, to make another 
reiwk, what will beemne of this poor 
child ? It is a pity, as the roan said, that she 
had not died with her motlier, or her no- 
motber; bnt tbsn, it is to be hoped, that 
she is at least too for the pigs." 

^ft extraoi^Hnary statement inyUo* 
duties Malthusy who, from tiHs point, re- 

^e^in ipslD,out of 20.000, about half died In the 
Oephon Heuisat Madrid ^ butthif in Ireland waa 
upwards oriOte 100. 


ceives a slap on the face at every comer, 
turning, or winding,— beginning, middle, 
and end of a chapter, wherever the au- 
thor can luy him in. This castigation 
he appears to consider as a religious duty ; 
and he performs it with unflagging ze^. 
There arc several good characters in 
the work, — transcripts of real flesh-and- 
blood men and women. We like Harley 
and his wife, Mrs. Clements, the village 
merchant, some of the inferior person- 
ages, afld above all, PuFFETXn, the he- 
roic auctioneer, an unique and original. 
Some of the scenes look like transcripts 
of actual experience, and wo have no 
doubt are so. There is a duel fought be- 
tween the loven'of a married lady and her 
brotlicr, a Colonel of the Guari^ most 
unlike the commonplace encou^Ph of a 
novel. The correspondence which fol- 
lows this affoir is remarkable. The let- 
ter of the Countess especially has every 
intenial markpf authenticity. The lady, 
desiTted by her worthless husband, an 
Irish nobleman, is left to the arts of his 
relative, Sir Dedell Wharton, and after a 
seclusion of some year% elopes with him, 
discovers his baseness, and leaves him. 
Tile husband, brnther, and lover, of the 
unfortimate woman, are found alike jffo* 
fligaie'; and her position among three 
scoundrels is a striking one. Mr. Elling- 
ton meets her by an accident. 

He found the lady in a most violent pa- 
roxysm of alarm ana apprehension. She ap- 
peared a very fine personage, and young and 
DeaukTul ; yet still she shrunk from inspec- 
tion, and appeared cautious and reserved.— 
** Aroyou, Sir, an Englishman ? and 1 bc^ 
to be informccT to whom I address myself," 
were the first words of the lady, given with 
that peculiar euphony and emphasis in 
which ladies of very high fashion in Ireland 
rather osteiitationsly indulge, as their shibo- 
letb. 

Mr. Elrington mentioned his name, and 
said that he was a Barrister, and lately 
from Ireland. 

** And, I thank God, not'unknown to roe 
by fame," said the lady. ** You aro the 
agent of Lord Vanessy ; and 1 — — am a 
wretched and miserable woman, and unde- 
serving of any name ! yet of all names, 1 
loathe and abbhor that by which I am 
known ! — Mistake me not, Sir ; 1 want no 
other name ; I wish to live the renmins of 
my life of horror unnamed and unknown, or 
I had not troubled you with tliis interview. 
Whoever has fallen in this sad duel, I fly 
from both ; and to consult willi^you where 
I can hide my head for ever, hasKlSflitced me 
to avail myself of thb accidental meeting. 
But 1 am almost distracted I— Alas ! you 
have heard of me—— I am— I was Lady 
Katheniere, " > x 

Mr. Elrington was very much shocked. 
Fora moment or two his feelings prevented 
his words. Too well he knew Ao the very 
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V€«nc ind beattkiful woman before him was. 
She had married at the earlv age of ei^^teen, 
the my noble and wealthy Lord Katlie- 
mere, without any approyalPof her own. 
Scamly had she been married two years, 
when the infamous conduct of her as band 
obliged him tb fly to distant lands. She had 
long been seclmlM from all honourable so- 
ciety, and her depraved bosband had left her 
under 'the control of agents and relatives of 
his own, taking away with him the only 
child of their marriam a boy, who was said 
to be with him in Itmy. Among these were 
Sir Bedell Wharton, a Baronet of the ut- 
m(»t art, and fadiion, and depravity. All 
these were now employed to deceive the 
young Countess ; and chiefly was she alarm- 
ed at the idea of being agun subject to the 
societ^^er husband ; and at len^h, (it is 


i lamented than wondered at,) this 
unhapp^young lady saw no other means of 
escape than aoceptifig the proffered protec- 
tion of Sir Bedell himself. 

At the period of her elop'>ifient, about a 
year ago, her brother, CoIcKiel Crooklawn, 
was with his regiment on service; but as 
soon as he came to England, he lost no time 
in following the fugitives, and had on the 
present morning met with them in that part 
of Switzerland, through which Mr. Elniig. 
ton with his family was proceeding to Eng- 


Mr. Elrington again tendered hb 
to the Countess. 

You know my mind, Sir ; I will never 
i^in see Sir Bedell or my brother. Be- 
focu I ask what has been the event of this 
encounter, I produce to you these two let- 
ters— the one oddressed to the Daron<^ the 
Other to the Colonel. Now tell me, Sir, 
wliat has happened ?'* * 

** Sir Bedell is very scvcvel^^ wounded, 

or—— (Mr. Elrington paused) 

dead!*’ 

** 1 trust to God ! not dciul,’* s..id the 

Countesss calmly. “ You-sec, Sir, the 

letters are unsealed. You shall liear Uio 
contents. Yet, first of all, let me tell you 
what ypu may not know of my history. ^ My 
relations compelled me to he the wife of 
Lord Kathcmere. — I have been os deceived 
by Sir Bedell us by them and his Lordship. 
1 have not a person on the face of the earth 
unless it he yourself, in whom I coo trust ; 
and if this encounter had not taken place, I 
have made that discovery this morning, th.it 
I never would again associate with Sir Be- 
dell. Let me now inform you that 1 wroto 
to my brother, to dissuade him from this 
— ?ting with Sir Bedell, and here is hb re- 


fpi 


The lady read— 

I do not believe that 3*011 
cai^ either for me or your paramour, any 
more than / do for yonr lost reputatiou.— 
It b fliyr o»a honour. Madam*— 4t u the in- 
sult tliat Sir Bedell has given me by daring 
to make a mistress of one allied to me by 
Idood, that will make me lift up my arm to 
chastise liim; and not any consideration 


I2I 

^ut so wortMess a creature as youmelf. 
•You are henceforth to me no more than any 
of your vtpnton and worthless sbterbood & 
the streets, and I disown you. 

A. CaoOKLAWM.” 

** And this, my answer, Sir, 1 will riso 
read to you. 

To Colonel Crooklawn# 

« Sir, 

. I would to God yon bad 

euer^diMftvned me, and then 1 might not 
have been the miserable and guilty woman 
thalP 1 confess myself to be ! Too true, my 
honour b irrevocably lost ! but where was 
your own when you compelled me to marry 
that man of infamy, of the depravity of 
whose character you were not ignorant r I 
had been brought up privately by foreign 
^vernesses. I knpw nothing of Lord 
Kathemcre ; but I disliked hb person and 
manners. My father would liave yielded to 
my solicitations i^inst the alliance; but 
you came forwaro. — Remember, Sir, that 
you never came forward as my brother be- 
lore — that you have never come forward o ' 
my friend in your whole life — that 1 have at 
no time, from iny birth, ever received from 4^ 
you one dkt of kindness, one look of affec- 
tion, one word of good-will or good advice. 
— But when this very splendin match was 
offered me, you pointed out its honours and 
its value, and enforced me to accept of it^ by 
saying that I should disgrace and injure my 
family— that 1 should be bulled for life in 
some convent abroad, where 1 never should 
be known or seen ; that you pledged your- 
self by oatlis to tlicse anil other acts of cru- 
slty. if 1 did not accept the offer of Lord 
Kathemere ; and you declared to meu what 1 
was ignoma|^ enough to befteve^ that my 
fatlier, as W^Peer of the realm, could by 
law com|)el me to marr}*. — Was this un- 
truth, Sir, part of your honour ? — But, Sir, 
though you have never owned me for mv 
you have (I have lately discovered) 
r jyour own. Toe first sacriflee of my ho- 
nour was when 1 married hb Lordship; 
3*ou had the price of iti^ in the representa- 
tion of Lord Katheinere *8 Borough of 
Broughton. This, 1 have documents to 
prove, was the stipulation for your interfer- 
ence.— And wben^ my wretched husband 
left me, did you interfere— did you offer to 
protect me— did you attAnpt to shield me 
from the depraved set around mor — 1 am 
fallen ? but do you stand upright ! No^ Co- 
lonel Crooklawn, f might have been honour- 
able, and virtuous, and happy, but for you ; 
and had you been a truly honourable man, 
^pn would have sheltered me from these 
evils, into which you have betrayed me, and 
for which you now accuse me. The fate 
you threatened me with, if 1 did not many, 

1 now voluntarily embrace os the conse- 
quence of that wretched iq||rtage. My mind 
b truly distracted; yet in 'my dbtraction I 
have written this. — ^There are yet strange 
and dreadful tales connected with my his- 
tory. which, if I had ever found a friend olid 
brother, I should wish him atsomefutura 
day to endeavour to unravcL I mention this 
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now, that you may not afterwards be sur* 
prisM, or pi^end to disbelieve* because the 
cireumstanoe had not before oc<|prred. I 
cajMQt trvstyou,'* ■ — 

After a little farther conversation, Lady 
Kathemere says, — 

** And now, Sir, hear my letter to Sir Be- 
dell— it is very short** 

" Sir Bedell Wharton, 


*• You have betrayed* me. 
You were in league with my hud^nA I 
for{;ive you; but I'll never see your ftce 
aguin. ' 

•• A. K.” 


They were now informed that Sir Be- 
dell was brought into the house, and wished 
to see the lady. 

The Countess declared that she would on 


no account have any Kiterview with him ; 
and she begged the favour of Mr. Elrington 
to go and inform him of the same. 


Me. Elrington ‘ went into the wounded 
man's room : and if the outward grace and 
personal exterior can be an excuse for the 
nailty of woman, the Countess had that sad 
excuse. Sir Bedell had received a shot in 


his shonider-blade. A suigeon every 
moment expected. He appearea in great 
pain, and very great agitation of mind ; but 
he composed his fine features, and bowed 
gracefully to Mr. Elrington, who gave him 
the note, delivered the lady's message, and 
informed him that she had written it before 
she heard of the event of the duel* 

** Tell her," said Sir Bedell, that I do 
not deserve that she should come to me. 


am notable to extract it, it may. at length' 
occasion a mortification, and finally death*’* 

<< Death ! Sir/' exclaimed Sir Bedell, io 
renewed alarms; 1 thought you said I wa» 
safe from death ! I am not rea^— I be- 
lieve — I fear I am not fit to die !” Than, 
catching the eye of a gentleman who biA 
been his second in the rencontre, he conti- 
nued-*-‘< 1 mean, I say, 1 have not settled my 
affairs, and I might as well speak to that 
strange gentleman a few words*^' 

** Ah j here we have the bullet," conti- 
nued the surgeon; we shall get it out 
presently. I must moke the incision lar- 
ger, and'introdoce the forceps.'* 

** Then Sir," said Sir Bedell, motioning 
his head to Mr. Elrington, I will not 
trouble you but'^'itk my respects to the 
lady." 

Mr. Elrington left the room, 
tally ejaculated—** This is^ a man^w high 
fashion and honour, that fights duels, and 
keeps in alarm all His Majesty's peaceable 
subjects ! ! This is the man that all the 
minor fashionables look up to as a criterion 
of grace, and spirit, and courage." 

From this slight specimen it will be 
seen The Double Trial is not an ordi- 


nary novel. We iiigret that our limits 
do not permit going deeper into it, and 
cordially recommend it to perusal. 

^AKTO 17tu or Don Juan.— i9iy one 
who desires to be a Very Great Un» 
known .* — Lady Blessiiigton relates, that 
Byron onre intended to commit suicide^ 


Oh ! Sir, that woman has been more shame-, 
fully used than any——** and he stopped, 
and asked impatiently for the ^surgeon. 
Agiw he hecan to speak in %,^deiipon(ling 
strain. — ** Alas, Sir, what excuse have 1 to 
ofler, but her fatal beauty ! Too true it is 
— ** when the surgeon's arrival induced 
him to pansc. in a few minutes Sir Bedell 
asked — ** Is there any danger ? * 

** Veiy great indeed, Sir," said the prac- 
titioner ; ** I cannot answer for your life for 
four-and-twentv hours, till I know the direc- 
tion the bullet has taken." 

** Then I should wish to have five mi- 
nutes* conversation with this gentleman in 
private." 

** You, surely, ^Sir, would not defer a 
momentL*' said, the medical man, ** the 
means that must be used for the safety of 
your life !** 

** Oft, no, not on any account," replied 
Sir Bedell. 


but was prevented by two reasons, one 
of w'ltlch u'as, that a dear friend might 
not be able to perpetrate a life of 
him. There would have been a third 
dissuasive, could his irascilde Lordship 
have foreseen this publication; or, at 
any rate, a reasi^n for performing the 
obsequies of the Don with his own hand. 
Canto 17th is made out pretty much in 
the way one's imagination suggests on 
laying down Canto ISth. Aurora Raby, 
and Juan, are deeply in love, of course; 
and the character of the icy lady is de- 
veloped with some skilL The Very Great 
Unknoion leaves the lovers in a ticklish 
situation. Another Great ’ Unknown 
may, dierefore, catch up the ball in 
Canto Hlth ; and thus Dm Juan pro- 
ceed, like a game at chess betw'een rival 
kingdoms. Canto 1 7th is not more re- 


The suiveon continued his examination, 
and at Ien|A exclaimed, I am convinced,' 
Sir, that uui bullet has not penetrated into 
any vital part*’ 

•* I have D^hing further to say to the 
gentleman,*’ said Sir Bedell, ** but my very 
best wishes to the lady, and 1 think she has 
acted with very great prudence.*' 

' ^ An ye/»" continued the operator, ''the 
baUel hee not penetrated to any vital part ; 
but is no knowing bat that it may 
qid^J be fatal, if 1 cannot find it ; and if I 


markable forprudery than its predeccssoia^ 

The Dawn of FRESooM.f — A litUtf 
poem, on a noble subject, is dedicated by 
a Graduate of Oafordt to the Sovereign 
People, and written in a spirit new to 
the learned University, to which its author 
belongs. A pure vein of exalted religion 


• Glib ert: London, pp 49. 
i Ridgwgy, London, pp. 40. 
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VfiA morality rniiB through this poem. 
Aom aii addteti to Bj'rou we extract a 


few lines. ^ 

Ahl had he lired to study and admire 
HOber'i pure ftith* or Pollock's holy lyre. 

Mark their warm seal. In gospel truthH defence. 
Or pious Wolfe^s ImpaMioned eloquence} 

Perhaps e'en here bis pride had seen the light, 
And Heaven's own glories dawned upon his sight. 
But, ah ! far other were the scenes he saw, ‘ 

In realms long famed for liberty and law. 

Where courtier brows the Christian mitre wore, 
And leagued with nobles to enslave the i^r : 
Bishops, a greedy and obsequious race. * 

Who strive for pomp, for power, and for place ; 
The haughty servants of a lowly Ixird ! 

Priests ot a faith their worldly souls abhorred. 

He saw, and proud presumed God's truths Co scan. 
And blamed his Maaer for ther cimes of man 1 


Pout Risbake, or Three Days in Qua-- 
ran/in|||u.We have been both pleased and 
amusei^ith this little work. The English 
passengers of the Qalais steam-boat, while 
the alarm of Cholera prevails on the 
French coast, are sent to suffer a three 
days quarantine in a fort in*the neighbour- 
hood of Calais, which looks like a ruined 
La Trappe. This answers quite as 
well as Chaucer's Tabard Inn^ or Bocae- 
cio's garden, near Florence, and the par- 
ty are set a talking forthwith ; and pro- 
ceed joking, singing, disputing, to the 
end as in these ruled cases — only 
oflove, war, chivalry, necromancy, priests, 
and damsels, they discuss political econo, 
my in its more abstruse doctrines, che- 
mistry, machinery’’, Benthamism, tithes, 
Malthus, cholera, railways, stcam-coaches, 
fee. fee. fee. Among the detenus aif the 
Rev. Orthodox Tytheinkind, a gorman- 
diving pluralist, flying to Fipnce indcadly 
terror of cholera ; Mr. Scrinium, the, great 
veiled editor of a great periodical work, 
with his pale sickly amanuensis ;nheHon. 
Augustus Manikin, an exquisite and a 
dandy ; Mr. Scribbleton and his wufe, an 
intolerable blue ; writers in the perio- 
dicals, Fellows of learned Societies; Mr. 
Cyclovate, a Benthamite ; Mr. Pyrotic, a 
waspish Tory; Mr. M^orquodale,i.«.Mr. 
McCulloch ; M*Molitor, a patronizer of 
saw-dust brepd and bone gelatine cakes, 
fee. fee. A fashionable fomily, the Good- 
enoughs, . a worthy father, and amiable 
daughter, the Hartley's. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benigous, an excellent pair — a French- 
man of the Carlist, and oheof the Movement 
pgrty, and Captain O'Lucre, an Irish offi. 
m on his way to join Don Pedro. This 
rare jumble of characters, prejudices, 
theories^ and extreme opinions of all sorts 
produces a succession of lively dialogues, 
and amudng illustrative instances of in- 
dividual absurdity. The greatest 
RAPPtKEse PRiyciPLE is put to the test 
by the right five smokers have of smoking 


• Smith, Eldsr fe Co., London : pp.fi6a. 


out of the room, six or seven haters of. to- 
bacco. The principle of the division of la- 
bour is somewhat unfoirly tried by Mr. 
Scribbleton acting upon it, in covertly 
snatching up and eating shrimps, as fast 
as Mr. M^Corquodale unshelled and stored 
them up for a bonne bouohe for himself 
when he had finished breakfost. He was 
a diligent and skilfpl'^^workman, yet the 
heap seemed not to increase; and at length 
he hyga^to Inquire into the cause of this 
non^ccumulation. « Sir,” exclaimed he^ 
tunnngin great anger to his neighbour, 
Mr. Scribbleton, << you are a disgrace to de- 
cent and civilized society, — how cun you 
presume to put your fork into my plate ?” 
— << Division of labour,” said Mr. Scrib- 
bletoii, coolly takin|p up another shrimp. 
“ You are no g&tleinan, — these are 
rather the manners of a bear than a 
civilized being,” said the political econo- 
mist, protecting his property. This is 
sufficiently absurd; but such collisions 
produce many equally amusing scenes in 
Fort Rishane^ and teach the folly of either 
pushing gpinions to extremes, or main- 
taining them dogmatically. 


Soyas OF the Sea Nymphs, fee.*-. 
These are specimens of verse extracted 
from the unpublished poems of Thomas 
Miller, a basket-maker of Nottingham. 
They are purely fanciful, dealing with sea 
nymphs, syrens, and fairies. The only 
yiing connected with this work-day world 
& a pretty song, which closes the volume. 
We hope may have a good sale among 
tlie friends gnd neighbours of the inge- 
nious writer. It is inscribed to Mr. Moore. 
Whether it be very successful or not, the 
author was doubtless the happier for its 
composition ; peeling and plaiting his 
osiers, and weaving lays of Fairy Land. 


The Story-Teller f. — ^This is one 
of the cheap weekly periodicals. We have 
seen but one number, and thus cannot 
speak of the intrinsic merits of the work. 
But it is well printed, of a handsome size, 
not dear, (36 pages for Sixpence,) and, if 
managed by persons of ability, will prove 
an agreeable publication. There is one 
original tale in this number (Number V.,) 
but it is rather MinervaMh for our taste. 
Embossed heads of authors are given 
ifionthly, into the bargain. One of Lord 
Byron is a pretty thing of the kind. 

The Life of AyuREW Ma&yell. $ 
— This^ which should be.| wdcome hook 
at any time, appears witA pf^uliar pro- 
at this time, when foars of very 


• SliBpkln and Hsrshsll. London : pix 48 
f Wllli, London I IiDp.8vo. 

I Slmpkln fe Manhall. l^ndon : pp. 118. 
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improper J^mme*** Bcrambling into Pafi* 
liament.iiie- becoming extreme. Men of 
neitber. fiimUy nor fortune, baling no 
ftelicf nor $iaiee in the country, without 
ibe badge of acceptance in any Circle^ and 
diied even at Brookes's ; persons who, like 
Andkew Marvell, possess no claim, 
save educated and enlightened minds, u'arm 
and disinterested patriotism, and that 
manly spirit of independence, which^ gives 
the power of defying, and transplin^ un- 
der foot, the petty vanities and pjltrv dis- 
tinctions which enchain and overhear in- 
ferior natures ; and of being able, influen- 
tial, useful, and honest representatives of 
tlie people, though like Andrew Mab- 
VELL, in a small obsciiiv lodging, and 
with no better dinner than a mutton- 
chop, and a pint of i\*iiie ; and wlio, n4th 
him, M'hcii visited in their garret, can 
say, and never be ashamed for it, " 1 
live here to sen'e my constituents ; the 
Ministry may seek men fur their purpose, 
/ am noi one.'* If this Life have any 
effect in encoiimging the growth of repre- 
sentatives of this rliaracter, it were worth 
its weight in gold, instead or the half- 
ciH)wn at which it sells. It is a portion of 
a great work projected by the author, to 
be entitled the Lancashire Worthies. It 
can contain none worthier than this first 
specimen. The Life may suggest some 
queries to be put by electors to candidates, 
wliich, under certain cirrumstanies, may 
be as urgent as those regarding the Ballot, 
Triennial Parliaments, and the Com Laws. 
Pledges atid promises are of Ijttle avail, 
unless a candidate can, like the member 
for Hull, live upon little, and within his 
means ; and believe that a representative 
may more honourably receive wages from 
his constituents, than bribes, in whatever 
shape, of honour or emolument, from the 
Ministry.* Marvell made no speeches in 
the House, but his attendance was punc- 
tual and unfailing ; and he conceived it his 
duty to make notes^ keep a journal of the 
proceedings, and maintain a regular and 
frequent intercourse with bis constituents, 
whom he apprized of every important dis- 
cussions His first duty he thought ow- 
i:ig to them ; and he assures them, << 1 
shall,, to promote it, (the interest of Hull) 
do the heat of my duty ; and, in the more 
general concerns of the nation, shall main- 
tain the incorrupt mind and clear con- 
science, free from, faction, or any aeff^nda^ 

• Ibe following anecdote Is related of Marvell 

in the OenilemanU Mogazine*.^** Bfarvell fre- 

gueotly dined at an Ordinary In the Strand, where, 
nayiog one day eat heartily on boiled beef with 
a pint of port, on paying his leekonlnfe he 
took a piece out of his pocket, and holding it be- 
twaenitis finger and thumb, said,—* Gentlemen, 
who .iNwId Wt himself out for hire when he can 
haVe toeb a dinner for halLa-crown.* ** 


which, by the grace of God, 1 have hither- 
to pi*eBerved.'* With the Lifr which, % 
meagre of incident, Mr. Dove gives ex- 
tracts from the prose and poetical writings 
of Maiwcll. His verse is gracefiil and 
pleasing ; and he is among the first Eng- 
lish writers whose satire unites playful 
exuberance of fancy with keenness and 
pungency. Mr. Dove's work is indeed 
well-timed, and every way acceptable. 

Whistle-binkie.* — An antidote to 
spleen, and exerciser of the blue devils 
has arisen in Glasgow, under this curi- 
ous designation. An omatcur Whis- 
tle-bin kie ig described, in the lively 
Preface to his small pocket name- 
sake, as a joyous, facetious a 

diner-out by profession, and ajiacbelor 
by destiny ; a capital hand at a gleesome 
story, a joke or pun; 'but chiefly distin- 
guished bychis extraoitlinary powers of 
whistling and.* singing » He is the sub- 
stitute at a certain kind of dinners and 
evening parties, for all other means of 
amusement, a character, consequently, 
in great request, both east and west ; and 
one on whose joyous countenance Dame 
Nature has legibly written Dinners, and 
<< Tea and Supper Parties, attended on the 
shortest notice;" a man once as neces- 
sary to the feast as the cook himself. We 
say once ; for, in the march of intellect, 
it is proposed to supersede the Whistle- 
BiNKiE by the small machine of wonder- 
ful giOwcrs, now under notice. It is a 
hold and ambitious attempt, thus to re- 
duce the live Whistle-binkie, whether 
of the bare Or hooded variety, to 32mo 
size, and concentrate his tuneful and fa- 
cetious qualities ivithin the compass of a 
Geneva musical snuff-box ; thus enabling 
every party-giving lady to keep a W'his- 
tle-biiikic of her own, and effecting an 
immense national saving in tea, punch, 
cake and ham. 

That the original powers of the Whis- 
tlCithinkie are not only retained, but im- 
proved, under this high pressure, we mean 
to give proof, by a few random instances ; 
and, first, Mo Laogh Geal ; or, White 
Calf of my heart ! and Peter and Mary, 
—Poor Mary Mucklejohn, to wit, who 

Sobbed, Ob, perjured Peter Black, 

Ihe baiest man 1 know ; 

You're black by name, you're black at facarL 
Since you can um me m" 

Though Peter is a lover for cake and 
pudding, this lyric belongs to the ago of 

violent catastrophes.** Mary hangs 
herself, as a matter of course. The rnom 
ral is very impressive. We give it for the 
benefit of all intereated. 

• David Bobeitfon, Glasgow. 
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*' From thiilet oook-mAUfo tetim to ihiin. 

. Hen who are long and loan i 

For. when they talk about their lore, 

'Til pudding that they mean I*' 

The Gudeman'e ProphecpU r^amus- 
ing> and so is the humorous conjugal dia- 
logue, the Trades* Bailie in his cups> 
We like, at least, the hearty tone of I^arry 
for love^ and work for ^ller. It is a spi- 
rited defiance of the doctrines of Malthus 
done into rattling verse. Nor must we 
forget Kilroony*s Visit, the Ladies* Pocket 
Adonis, the Mother's Advice, ana many 
others. This is the Whistlo-hinkie of 
Bachelor's Hall. A more decorous and 
refined Whistle-binkie sings to the la- 
dies, or teaches them to syig some of the 
sweetest and tendcrest lays of Motherwell. 
We camU^ enumerate more of these than 
Love'sTnet and the Cavalier's song, both 
of which hare a delicious smack of the 
olden poets ; and tliat sweet song Jeannie 
Morrison, with which our readers are al- 
ready acquainted. We h.'rre also Whis- 
tle-binkie chirruping over his cups in Om 
T hree Stars and The Bumper ; and, as a 
patriot, chanting with the pith and spi- 
rit, which becomes a man of the west, the 
praises of Liberty, and the triumph of 
Ueform. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Archttec- 
TURK.*— .This latest work of Mr. Lou- 
don, the ingenious and indefatigable writer 
on gardening, agriculture, and economical 
subjects, is in course of publication, in 
quarterly Parts ; there will be a serges of 
ten at ds. each. It promises to be a higl^ly 
useful performance, did it possess no other 
merit than turning attentiolh to the third 
great want of mankind ; that which fol- 
lows in order, after fopd and -clothing, 
namely, shelter. Mr. Loudon's professed 
object is to teach how comfortable habita- 
tions for the mass of mankind may take 
place, of the cave of the savage, and the 
equally wretched hovels of too many of 
the labouring classes in civilized society. 
In his own words, the great object of this 
work is to show how the dwellings of the 
whole mass of society may bo equalized 
in all essential comforts, conveniences, 
qnd beauty." An excellent object; but 
how accomplished ? So far as the work 
has proceeded, welL The writer begins 
with the cheapest and simplest forqa of 
rural dwellings ; something less than the 
butt and ben. This is a room for a man 
and wifo, (for Mr. Loudon has no bache- 
lor dwellings,) with the adjuncts needed 
to comfort and cleanliness. He gradu- 
ally proceeds, in Part I., in a series of fif- 
teen lltliographic design^ to dwellings of 
greater amplitude, and extent of accoiii- 
mo datlon ; but, in the most limited, never 
• Longman ft Co , 6vo. 



foegita all 
euces^ of 

this ddanliMtlHi aw < 
teen designs of eottagba an eaflilned 
lllustraM by above a hundxid wooden 
cuts, compnhending the ground^plans, 
sections of the roofo, ponhes, stairs, ehim- 
ney-tops, and every thing required to gidde 
the designer or the practicBl workman; 
also epw-houses^ piggeries, isan-fo's of all 
kinds; cftens, filtering apparatus, inu 
provjb ibindow-sashes, and door-hinges; 
and h subject which once engaged the at- 
tention of the Lord Chancellor, economiz- 
ing fuel, and heat, by flues under thq 
floors. There are estimates^ and specifi- 
cations given with each dwelling, in three 
different styles of building and finishing; 
none of those, in Fart I., though the 
best are built of stone, slat^ and neatly 
finished, are above L.250, varying from 
that down to L.60. This may not be a 
work for learned architects, but country 
builders, employed in constructing dwel- 
lings for mechanics and small farmers, 
and all who arc about to plunge their 
hands in tne mortar tub on a small scale, 
would do well to hold a previous consul- 
tation with Mr. Loudon. Although they 
should not adopt him as an exclusive 
guide, they will find their own ideas ex- 
pand, and become clearer under his tui- 
tion ; and they cannot fail to receive many 
valuable hints. As a professed teacher of 
the beautiful and oniamenta), as well as 
Sf the useful, Mr. Loudon, perhaps, car- 
ries his tagte for vases and parapets fur- 
ther than may be always eligible ; but they 
do not interfere with utility, nor at aU 
appear in the number which we now 
recommend. 

The Church of God, zn a series 
OF Sermons. By the Rev. Robert 
Wilson Evans.* — ^These sermons, six- 
teen in number, form nearly a consecu- 
tive system of theology. They judiciously 
combine Christain doctrine with practi- 
cal religion, and are composed in plai^ 
familiar, and perspicuogs language^ and 
in an unostentatious style. We give one 
short extract — a brick of the temple 
gretting we dare venture no farther I 
The Christian's Profession - 
<* Our proftMlon, os compared with that of the 
Patriarch and Jew, will be this: We psofese witty 
tfiem to repent, and renounce the world and Its 
lusU j to die to sin, and live again unto righteous, 
ness. But we do this with such adeath and llfb 
being made especiallj Imperatlee upon usy being 
also actually proposed and rmesented to us In the 
death and resurrection of the Author of our for. 

g eeneta. We also prollm our enthu follb in the 
uth of his promises. Butthe greater part of 
what were promises to them are guts to us; and 
such gifts as still remain in expectance, and not 
in poesesflon, are rendered dIsilncC, appreciable, 
and certain, ftom tbe aecompllibment of others ; 

• Smith, Elder ft Co. London. Sea pp. 3S0. 







oMiou8;,.wffe to norooiafbr^bttB^hoezcuie 
lor ▼apQUIloti : It to not shadowy so as to elude 
Our trasTi | It to not Indefinite In any point, so as 
at times to escape ftom it : it to so sufastautialt so 
comprehensible, that if we hold It not tost, the 
firalt lies with our own weakness and wavering. 
What had Adam, what had Abraham, what had 
the Prophets for the ground of their profession 
compared with this? Verily the l^t In the 
kingdom of Heaven to greater than thAn alk The 
most practical part of our profession lifii m the 
renunciation of the world, whose ways hiving 
been tor more openly detected and awAilly con. 
demned by the Gospel than by any previous dto. 
pensation^ we are more peculiarly called upon to 
reprobate and abandon. What fellow-feeling can 
a child of God in Christ have with it t It is bent 
on the joys and pleasures of this life } therefore 
the Cross of Christ, with its crucifying afflictions, 
to a stumbling block to it. It is wise in its own 
conceit, and therefore th« Cross to foolishness to 
it ; it worships rank and power, and therefore that 
croM to contemptible to it It loves its own wilt 
and ways, and therefore that Cross to hatefhl to it** 

The peculiar notions of the preacher on 
points on which Church of England Chris- 
tians differ, may he gathered from the 
fact of his wishing the imircrsity to pro- 
scribe Paley’s Moral Philosophy as a 
hook of education. 

The Blue Bag, ok* Tokyaka : A 
Political Jeu d’espiut, in verse. 
By the Speaker ! — So the title-page 
bears — blazoned with the Imprimatur of 
Eldon, Lyndhurst, Tenterden, and We- 
therell. It is tolerably amusing; Lord 
TenterdeiCs Dream is clever ; and there 
are some fair parodies. There was surely 
scope enough for parody withoift infriug- 
ing the conseciatcd domains of Dr. Isaac 
Watts ; consecrated by the pure affections 
of childhood, if by no feeling more sacred. 

The Voice of Humanity. — This is 
a small Quarterly Periodical, the organ of 
an Association for Promoting Rational 
Humanity towards the Animal Creation. 
This it does by exposing the cruelties 
practised on animals; and by diffusing 
knowledge in tracts, and in this work, 
which may tend^to humanize the hearts 
of both /he high *and low tyrants, under 
whom the brute creation groans. The 
olqect of the Association is so purely bene- 
volent and laudable, that we njoice in 
the opportunity of commending the Vewe 
qf Humanity to our readers. It brings to 
light, and puts to shame, persons, ana 
scenes of horrible atrocity. 

The Literary Pancratium; or 
A Series of Dissertations on The- 
ological, Literary, Moral and 
Controversial Subjects. By Ro- 
BSliT AND Thomas Swinburn Carr.* 


’ The title-page describes the nature of this 
work with tolerable fairness. It is not 
a book of the time, though it partakes of 
the spirit of fhe times. Those who would 
comprehend its scope and objects, must 
read for themselves ; and that great ma- 
jority who are afraid to venture on philo- 
sophic dissertations of any kind, we would 
encourage by the assurauce that the Mes- 
sieurs Cabb, have contrived to mingle 
their ^rofoundest speculations, with 
literary extracts and allusions, and apt 
poetical quotations, in a very agreeable 
and enlivening manner. With the help 
of these stepping-stones light readejs may 
get fairly thropgh ; and then, perhaps, be 
tempted, and find courage to wade, and 
strength to stem the sti'eam, iujfi^cond 
transit. 

The Reforme R.*Y-T his novel is 
commenced on one plan, continued on 
another, and finished on a third. This 
pre-supposes abundant inconsistency, and 
incohei'ence ; yet the work is not without 
merit. Mr. Keith, the Reformer, of 
whom we see little, is an absurd and ex- 
travagant visionaiy; his opinions and 
conduct a caricatun: and dull burlesque 
on a speculative Radical. His ilaughter 
Clara, converted from ** Libcrt> and Equa- 
lity ** by the rough discipline of a mob, 
and a secret unrequited penchant for a 
Tory nobleman, is as over-strained a per- 
sonage as her father is an absurd one. 
There is considerable vigour in the con- 
cepticn of the character of the Radical, 
RqlH^it Kerr, though he also is a palpa- 
ble exaggeration. The converted and 
bitterly penitAit Clara, is repaid for her 
secret love, her political repentance, and 
her exertions in preserving family jewels, 
and family peace, by the hand of the noble 
aristocrat, and all ends as happily as if 
Clara's conversion had staid that mighty 
tide of opinion, to which this little book 
is considerably less than Dame Parting- 
ton's mop, opposed to the waves of the 
Atlantic. 

A Manchester Strike, No. 7- 
Cousin Marshall ;■!- No. 8 . Of Illus- 
trations OF Political Economy, by 
Miss Martineau.— Two more numbers 
of this lady’s admirable little books have 
appeared since we had an opportunity of 
noting her progress. The subjects, 
from their nature, are much less agree- 
able than Brooke Farm ; for that was a 
picture of a rural community passing 
from a bad state to one much happier ; 
but they are as important and pressing. 
In the Strike, the character of the master 
manufiictiirers, and the leaders of the 
operatives, are sketched with truth and 

* Effingham Wilson, London. 3 volumes. 
tFox, Condon, p. ISe, 136. 
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8f»ilrh. The degradation and ludhringB of in IIAl?] 
the self-devoted and mlly excellent per- the ilii^ 
eons, who lead two atfikesy leave a painful of our J 
impression on the reader ; bift Miss Mar- increasii 
tineau has thought it necessary to execute the her 
rigid justice upon them. One becomes a noble p* 


increasing wBSShjo.^^ 

the heroine of the tale, Is Snelfof tlm 
noble poor: would that she had bm 


strolling drummer, the other, who is an happier ; — ^tl\^at her life had been less a 
intelligent, noble-minded, and benevolent struggle,— her mind lees anxious I but 


man, is doomed to drive a water-cart 
about the streets of Manchester, a warn- 
ing against making Strikes* Mis| Mar* 
tineau, in re-capitulating the principles 
illustrated in this tale, states the following 
as the circumstances by which the condi- 
tion of labourers may bo best improved 
Ist, By inventions and discoveries^ which 
create capital. 2d, By husbanding, instead 
of wastiiig capital : for instance, by mak- 
ing savings instead of strikes. 3d, By 
Adjusting the Proportion of Po- 
pulation TO (Japital.** This ques- 
tion of Population and the Poor Laws 
forms the subject of Cousin Marshall. 
The story, from its very nature, cannot, by 
any process, be made agreeable. Drunk- 
en, lying, worthless paupers, breeding, 
and feeding on the rate, are a disgusting 
theme; and it required some moral cou- 
rage in a lady to venture on the discussion 
of it. Miss Martineau is, from her creed, 
a determined enemy to Poor Law^ ; but, 
even in arguing this difficult and per- 
plexed question, it cannot be nece8S.'iry to 
picture the pauper-population ot England 
as so shockingly depraved and degraded. 
We have also immense doubts of the truth 


truth does not admit of softer limning. 
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the season, delicate lamb chops, and as- 
paragus." Such scenes ^re very well for 
the Beggars' Bush of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, (our own ^ Jolly Beggars" had 
no such nicety of palate,) but arc scarcely 
fair illustrations of the actual condition of 
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summary of principles illustrated in Cou- 
sin Marshall are, that the subsistence- 
fund must be employed productively, and 
capital and labour be allowed to take their 
natural course ; t. e. the pauper system 
must, by some means, be extinguished." 

<<The number of consumers must be 
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tive check ; A e. charity must be directed 
to the enlightenment of the mind, instead 
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dily, all measures will be too late to pre- 
vent the tthiversal prevalence of poverty 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


FlNDEX'slLLUSTnATIOKS OF ByRON. 
— Portraits of the Principai. Fe- 
male Characters ik the Waverley 
Novels.— These iieriodicais of the Fine 
Arts claiui notice from their connexion 
with the works they illustrate, though we 
are not in the habit of devoting space to 
pictorial criticism. Of Fixden’s Il/us- 
irations of Murray's complete Editiof., 
of the Works of Byron, there are now 
six Numberb published, each Containing 
seven pictures. In this galaxy of the bril- 
liant and the beautiful, it is not easy to 
single out for notice each ^ bright peculiar 
star;" apd our remarks must be brief 
and cursory on a work which unites, in 
an unrivalled degree, cheapness, with talent 
in art, and beauty of imagination. Most 
of the engiRvings are executed by the 
Findens, which may often mean under 
their superintendence. The drawings are 
by different artists and amateurs ; a few 
gems of art are^by Turner. We can- 
not evep mention all the names of artists 
without unduly extending the notice. 

In Part 1.^ we have Byron as a sailor 
lad, at the age of nineteen— an attractive 
picture ; a View of Caduty by Stanfield, 
and one of Loebin-y-gair, that scene tpi 
the Highland Dee, celebraMby the mtnor 
poet. Belem Castloy Lubrnh^ a clear and 
distinct print ; Vanina is a fine subject, 
with somewhat of the charm of orientid 
coetume, and of the picturesque in archi- 
tecture which is more elaborately de^ 
vqlm^ in subsequent views of the series. 
In Part is an exquisite girlish head,, 
llimsa, the Maid of Athens, drawn ly 


Stone, from the sketch of an amateur. 
Part II. contains a view of the Palace of 
AH Pacha, Constantinople ! a delicately 
finished vignette ; a view of Corfu from 
the Sea, with a splendid range of moun- 
tains ; the Franciscan Convent at Athens, 
an effective picture of an old building; 
Lisbon from Fort Almeida, which ratlwr 
disanmiints, as views of modem cities, from 
their hard outline, and rigid angularity, 
mtist very often do. The foreground o^ 
this view ia more urithin the line of 
painting, and consequently more attrac- 
tive. Thb Ruins of the Temple of JupL 
ter Olympus at Athens are not lUble to 
these objections. The ruins arc fine — 
the sky* glorioiia A portrait of AH 
Pacha might do for a head of Wolsoy. 
It represents the ample and furrow^ 
brow, the bold broad hook-nose^ and re- 
solute expression of countenanci^ imagi- 
nation assigns to this redoubtable person- 
age ; but not in the least the mild mealy- 
mouthed gentleman whom Byron has de- 
scribed. 

The illustrations improve as the num- 
bers advance. Part III. gives us Mara-- 
thon, a lovely vignette ; and a Street in 
Athens, an agreeable picture. Geneva, 
Chamouni, and a View on the Lake' of 
Como, are all good prints, and, along 
with them, we have the cariy love of 
Byron, Mus Chaworih, at the age of 
seventeen. Though the face looks not 
more than thirteen, it is full of latent 
character. This head is beautlRilly cgpi. 
graved by Mote, as are aU the portraits. 
On the head of Ada, the daughter of 
S 
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Byron, ^eat paina have been beitowed z 
there ii an expreeiioli of thought in the 
iweet Kttle facc^ not common to child- 
hood, an4 deeply affecting. tThe fiice of 
the little girl (now a young lady of seven- 
teen) possesses beauty of the kind which 
grows as we gaze upon it This portrait 
is in Part IV., which contains two charm^ 
ing vignettes ; — ^the Coliseum from the 
Orio Farnesa, and view of the Wengen 
Alps, by Hulmakdell ; in which bare 
pine trees, log-houses, felled timber, pea- 
Mints and cattle^ and << Alps on Alps,** tell 
that intelligible story which gives a pic- 
ture its stirring vital interest Cinira 
forms one of the most delightful viewt of 
the series. In delineating* that 
variegated maae of mount and glen, 

the poet has inspired the painter. We 
have here ^ 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned, 
Tho cork-trees hoar, that clothe tho*shaggy steep. 
The mountain.mo8S,by scorchin^kies embrowned, 
ITie sunken glen, whose sunless sh rubs must weep. 
The tender asure of the unruffled deep, 
llie orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The torrents that tVom cliff to valley leap. 

The vine on high, the willow branch bi4ow. 

Mixed in one mighty scene, with vailed beauty 
glow. 

The Mosque of St, Sophia, from the 
Bosphorus, is a superb aixhitectural sub- 
ject, but too stiffly and precisely given to 
inspire that feeling of the majestic for 
which we seek in views of this nature. 
The water and the vessels lighten and re- 
lieve the view, Mafra, a stately and 
magnificent edifice, is more interefting 
to the architect than the lover of paint- 
ing, who may turn to the CpsUe of ChiU 
lorit--^ fresh life-like portrait of a place, 
with which all the readers of Byron are 
familiar. Tlie ^ massy Abaters *’ of Lake 
liCman are holding their troubled coil 
around its foundations, heaving and pitch- 
ing the boats, as if they were about to 
descend to the dark dungeon vaults over 
which they are rocking. Part V., which 
is the most splendid in the series contains 
two drawings from the magic pencil of 
Turner. One a lovely vignette, of which 
the subject U the Church of Santa Maria 
Della Spina at Pisa,— -Italian groups in 
boats in the foreground ; and towers^ and 
turrets, and enriched buildings, springing 
ftom the water, like the creations of en- 
chantment. This^ decidedly, is the most 
brilliant vignette of the whole, yet bril- 
liant is not the term. The Hellespont 
Sestos and Abprlos, is a clear, truth-telling 
picture. The Acropolis is another mas- 
ter-ptece of Turner behind the 

dark temple-crowned mountain, and ruin- 
clad, tteeps rising boldly foom the wide 
plain, over which parties of Turkish 
troops are careering, with fiying banners 


and glancing scimitars. Nohla«etioii,g»l 
majestic repose^ are the graM rismencs iff 
this splendid specimea of Turopsr's penetf. 
Santa Maura pdisesses nearly the same 
characten^s the view on the lirilespont. 
The stretch of mountains riitog . sheer 
fiom the water, is hard and stiff; the 
bridge not unlj^ the jagged edge of a 
small saw; hut the foreground is rich-and 
pictorial. The Piaszetta of Mark's 
Plod, ypnice, in this number of the 
illu8*atlon% is an effective picturpin its 
ownfstyle. It is by Prout There is a 
distant view of the churches beyond the 
Lagune. The enriched surface of the 
pillar^ and the fret-work of that old artist 
Time, are spiritedly engraved* Ithaca 
an^Delphi aro interesting subjects. In 
th^tter the rocky gulf is boldly given ; 
the scanty waterfiill is very bald and very 
stiffl 

The Sixth Part of the illustrations 
abound in beauty. A'here are foiu- home 
views ; three of them*^ by Westall, — ATsio- 
stead Abbey ; the Old Fountain at New- 
mteads and Huehnall Church, These, 
Hhe two fifot especially, are charming un- 
pretending pictures. The foliage in the 
Old Fountain, and the ivy embowering 
the windows of the Abbey are delicately 
handled. Lochinjy^air, the second, is a 
true Highland landscape ; groups of deer 
scattered over a rough heath In the fore- 
ground, with a few hroad-topped pine- 
trees ; a castle smoke rising peacefully in 
the middle distance, and the vale opening 
cm a view of wild and dreary Srottiah 
mountainsf Malta, though the artist is 
Turner, does not steer clear of the paste- 
board hardness of surface and outline, in- 
separable from a view of rows of hcmscs. 
Cadiz, by Colonel Batty, though ether, 
wise a fine picture^ is liable to the same 
insuperable - objection. The Maid of 
Saragossfs, an imaginary portrait, we 
presume, is not taken in her softer 
hour.’* It is, however, a fine, uuexagger- 
ated, dark, female conntenance; expres- 
sive of strength of character, but of no 
passion. Lady ByrorCs picture is in this 
number. From an incidental, hnMit may 
be an incorrect source, we learn that her 
ladyship sat on purpom for this portrait, 
that her pictuie mi^t go among the other 
embelliehmcnts of this edition of her hus- 
bfgiii’B works. Apart from the knowledge 
of tho fact, thU^his is the portrait of the 
wife qf Byrosftbt a lady mixed up with 
so many calamities and mysteri^ there is 
nothing noticeable in the countenance^ 
one way or another. It is a neutral phy- 
siognomy; the face of a person likely to 
hold on tho even tenoreff herway^ if once 
fairly set out upon it;' of a quiet, cslni, 
unpretending woman, without one strik- 
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log ftatimfor a&y indication of a character 
h^'ond tlM common-place. The pleaaura 
with which we have gOne over this work 
hf att^ marks a high opinion of its merits. 
It la beautiful in Itself, unrlfalled in 
cheapness, and, from its' connexion with 
thia new edition of Byron, will be always 
interesting and valuably and in a few 
years rare. 

IlLUSTRATIOKS of M0DE%W SfcULP- 
TUREy No. 1., with Descripiite iVoss 
and IttusiraHve Poetry, By J. K. HIer- 
VEY— -We hope the periodicals of the 
Fine Arts, which are becoming so plenti- 
Ihl, will drive half the Annuais to the 
wall, and that we sliall have works which 
are one thing or another. Thia m a 
splendid publication^ The Specimens of 
^Ipture are selected from the finest 
works of the best modem artists. They 
are beautifully draivn by Corbould, and 
engraved with grea# care and delicacy. 
There are three plates in the Number. 
The Happy Mother ^ from a work of 
Westmacott, is exquisitely soft ; the pic<# 
ture of maternal afiection in* beautiful 
repose — 

Fatient as the brooding dove. 

A Dancing Girl, Canova, forms the se- 
cond subject. There is some dispute 
about the idea intended to be conveyed 
by this sculpture. In the Illustrations, 
it is called the Dancing Girl in Repose, 
« Nothing,” says Mr. Hervey, can ex- 
ceed the grace of attitude, or the sweet- 
ness of expression, in this fijfure. The 
gentle inclination of the head to meet the 
raised forefinger; the chaplet loosened 
froi^the hair, and himg carelessly over 
the which supports the languid 

frame ; the relaxation and abandonment 
of the limbs ; and the sweet and voluptu- 
ous expression of the face, speak at once 
of the past excitement and toil, and 
the present weariness and repose; while 
the drapery is arrang^ in folds, which 
are made to exhibit the richest contours 
of form, and produce lines of infinite 
beaut]fC** The third grompe is from a 
basso relievo by Flaxman, Mercury and 
Pandora, It is somewhat heavy, whe- 
ther the fiiult He with the painter or en- 
graver. The verses descriptive of this 
print possess great beauty. We shrll 
watch the progress of th^jpautiful work 
with interest ; andean dMhe such of our 
readers as may not have seen it, that it 
will well repay the trouble of examina- 
tion. 

' The Scott Gallery of Beaudte com- 
mawes under many disadvantages. The 
aHKst who aammes the nearly impowible 
tatk of passinj^bff as the real personi^ por« 


traits which a vivid preconception rijfectt 
as counterfeits, must not wonder if he fbils, 
though his works should even transcend 
previous imaginations. Every man has a 
Flora Maciffor of his own, hung in 
foncy's gallery. We all know the ao* 
tique style of the classic features of the 
high-sou led and enthusiastic maiden, 
whose beauty was but the softened re- 
fiection of her heroic brother. Chalok 
has given us, for Flora, a beautiful young 
femalO{ but one who, we can swear, vro 
never saw before, and wholly disclaim as 
the sister of Vieh Ian Vhor. The same 
thing holds throughout. The swee^ 
baby-faced girl, with her golden locks 
fantastically af ranged, whom Leslie has 
painted, is not Rose Bradwardiue^— can- 
not be : this is a simple pretty girl, whose 
soul has not yet been awakened. In the 
sweet Composure, and iiun-like beauty of 
Mary of Avenel, one is more disposed to 
ivcognize an original ; probably, because 
this quiet character is less one of the 
haunters of imagination than Rose or 
Flora. Mysie Ilapper is another failure^ 
from the same unconquerable cause. 
Here is a pretty girl with a pleasing ex- 
pression of face. She may he a milliner 
girl; or one v/ho would hand ices or 
jellies charmingly over a counter, or 
twenty other things, but it is impossible 
she can be that rustic Juliet, the Miller's 
Daughter, We will not have her palmed 
off upon us; and positively deny her 
idei|tity, even to that small parcel of her 
charms, the "very seducing dimple.** — 
AVid who shall venture to pivseut the 
worlfl with a Rebecca, an Amy Rohsart, 
a Minna Troil ? that world which has 
its mind made up on the subject, and its 
imagination full of them, each a distinct 
image. Why, then, attempt impossibili- 
ties ? But this is an objection which, be- 
sides closing the Sir Walter Gallery, 
would put an end to half the business of life, 
shut up the theati'es, arrest the printing 
press, suspend the operations of gravel's 
and pencils. Such attempts must he 
made^ whether they wholly succeed or 
not. Many imaginations are still a carte 
blanche on which any image desired may 
be traced ; others are so ductile as easily 
to receive new impressions; and many, 
under the power of habit, will feel the 
first painting of their own fancy becoming 
dim, and Hitting from memory, as they 
contemplate the newer portrait ; as a 
second love in sight insensibly supplants 
a first, removed in time and place. 

A series of fine female portraits^ like 
theses are worth having, (when they can 
be obtained so cheaply,) although they may 
not do that impossible thing, realize a 
million differing fancies of their fair pron 
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totj^ Thera li ibgmatlem in our flnt 
ojfiSimL Though thU spleudtt creature 
may not be bur FAmi, she may be many 
^ manV Flora; and, though notour 

M^Jiapper^ we nerer saw a fairer. 

The AtBUM Wreath. — A weekly 
periodical intended for ladies and young 
peraons, coosistiiig of original poetry, 
select sentences, and so forth ; printed on 
tinted paper, with blank pages, and Me- 
dallion borders, for appropriate ilAiatra* 
tions and sketches. It is too cheap. 
Luxuries in printing, as in every other 
art, must be paid for. The design is bet. 
ter than the execution, which is hot very 
effective, nor can be at sueft price. Some 
of the verses are pretty. 

Major's Cabik^t Gallery of Pic- 
tures, No. I., WITH Critical and JJis- 
torical Descriptions, by Allan Cun- 
ningham. — ^The plan of this publication 
is excellent It is to give in monthly 
numbers a series of pictures from the 
finest specimens of paintings, by the old 
and modem masters, which are to bo 
found in the public or private galleries of 
Britain. Nor is there any lnw,.wc pre- 
sume, to limit the selections to pictures 
within the four seas. There is no rea- 
son why transcripts of the beauties of the 
Italian galleries may not be brought to 
our own fire-sides. Mr, Major's first 
number contains tliree prints, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, by Titian, from the Na- 
tional Gallery. Christ in the Sepulchre, 
by Guehcino, and the Market Cart, a 
charming English composition by Gains- 
borough. These pictures, fair trans- 
cripts of the valuable originals, may ,ji»e 
brought to any table in the three king- 
doms, at the cost of linlf-a-crown ; and 


along with them a rare Ciceronej Mr« Aiis « 
Cunningham, telling us their story, and 
the history of thdr makers, and howto 
look at them. The printed illuatratlons 
of this ngiimber make sixteen pages of ele- 
gant letter-press. It is like the prints 
with which it is stitched up^ of super- 
royal size^ and .^irill, with them, make a 
splendid volume. Is it judicious in the 
expositor to tantalize provincials with his 
eloqubntjmlogium on the coloming of the 
originil g^TiAN ? Do not his just criti- 
cismffon the Gvercino intinmte that this 
is not the sort of subject for a popular se* 
lection ? The Gainsborough will please 
every body. Of it the illustrator says^ 
The picture before us is one of singular 
trurii, airiness, and beauty; all is home- 
bred about it. The«stamp of Old Eng- 
land is impressed upon it every where.*’ 
Those late agreeable works of Mr, Allan 
Cunningham's — ^his somewhat embellished 
Lives of British Painters have given 
him ease, fulness, and facility in handling 
this subject ; but besides his ability in this 
department, we are certain he could give 
professional people most useful hints in 
making a popular selection from the Imt 
paintings, for English purchasers. Mr. 
Major deserves praise for his attempt ; and 
is safely entitled to our best wishes for his 
success, since nothing short of continuing 
to combine the same degree of talent and 
beauty, with cheapness, can, now-a-days 
ensure prosperity to his work. 

• Pvne's Pocket Sketching Com- 
panion — Many of these little sketches 
possess clmracter, spirit, and freedom. 
Those ill No. I. are capital. Our cheap- 
ness in prints will soon be, if it be not 
already, as wonderful as in needlesyuns, 
and cottons. We shall beat ^9^he, 
which some of our first publishers have 
already challenged. 


THE DRAMA. 


Every body says^ and consequently 
every body believeiS that the palmy days 
of the Drama are for ever gone, and its 
glory utterly shadowed ; the fact, waiv- 
ing its melancholy attire, is interesting 
were it only for speculation's sake ; as there 
stands not, perhaps, out of Euclid, a pret- 
tier problem for solution, than an inquiry 
into the causes of the present degraded 
state of theatricals. Wc are not about 
to work it, but will content ourselves 
with simply naming, for the edification of 
the thoughtless, a ftw of those which have 
been enumerate. Ingenuity is ever most 
fertile, where uncertainty prevails, and 
accordingly this lamentable consequence 
has been severally ascribed to the frown 


of fashion, — to the capricious disfavour 
of the press, — the straiglitened pmrses of 
pleasure-hunters, — ^the misguidance of 
managerial monarchs, — public apathy,— 
monopolies, — the absence of general ta- 
lent, as well among histrionic artisans^ as 
ill dramatic composition, — and a crowd 
of minor suij^itionfl^ any one of aU 
M'hich, were l|Plcient to have wrought^ 
in a greater or less degree^ to the eore 
prejudice of the acted drama. Now 
fashion may have done much, hut fiishion, 
though a leader, is Itself led ; managerial 
influences may have aocomp|ished much, 
for they are' as omnipotentgU Biey have 
been, allegedly deleterioQ|||Kit (to pass 
by the other attributed reasons as of less 
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comparatire force) much more ui the very soul, ‘(let him cmult hia^]»cieiioe>) 
•pinion 4 xf many whole thoughteare worth gnd though he jauntily turn hie 
the having, hasheeneflfec^hy the hearty, ance contemptuously from i^w Hitin^ 
nnqnaUied, |md concumnt censure in * attachment lis firm and faUluttV^A 1** 
whidi the pr^ has, for some yeare pas^ interests are still dear to }kim. Mm a» 
indulged* If there ^ one power of easier it is decried, few subjects are more aS- 
achievement, and of more general exercise tractive ; and, had he common penetra- 
than another, it is the power to find fault ; tion, he would see that the vivid eageiv 
and that disposition is of prescriptive ness he unconsciously manifests for all 
right, exhibit^ upon all fitting occasions kinds of theatric intelligence, (which, be- 
by the cities of this favoured ^anef, in a cause he clothes his thoughts in hard and 
peculiar degree, tbr grumbling is the^irth- unpleasant worda^ he fancies he despises,) 
right of every Englishman. Undetnably betrays but his unconquered regards.^ 
one unceasing growl, most uhtowardly It is partly on account of the univer- 
for the dynasty of the drama, has issued sality of this feeling, denied as it may be, 
fkom the sensorial throats of our literary partly because our purpose is not alto- 
guardians, the primum mobile of which gather unsolicited, and partly from rea- 
it were now difficult to discover. All our sons which are not the less cogent for be- 
scribei, it is quite cei'tain, have long con- ing unmentioned, that we have come to 
cumd, with most Alicitous unanimity, the intention of directing our profundity 
in smothering it under the cumuli of their towards the drama, and those of its col- 
rancorous hostility. Fierce as fighting- latciul branches which form the source, 
cocks in their general inter-enmity, they if not of amusement, of animadversion 
have united in accordant fraternity to , to thankless multitudes. We have there- 
pour upon it the phials of their aggregat- fore invested ourselves with all proper 
ed wrath, or to use it in commonality, as parental attributes, and shall straightway 
the wasto-pipe for the escape df their un- exercise our important functions, by watch- 
lovely humours; — ^that there has been* ing over its doings, directing its steps, 
foir reason for much of this acerbity, no pointing out the course of duty, and, so 
one can doubt, and no one can doubt, far as our authority shall extend, enforce- 
moreover, that it has necessarily increased ing its fulfilment. Publicity is a mighty 
the evil it sought to redress. incentive to good behaviour, and we shall 

The continued strain of this unrelent- record its advancement to, or retrogression 
ing vituperation could not fail ultimately {if further be possible) from the propriety 
to induce a corresponding tone .among of excellence with e^'en-handed imparti- 
those who were its warmest supporters ; ali^, lamenting for the error of its ways ; 
and the public, a sad weak-minded in ns well-doing rejoicing, 
monster, enjoying a grunt to* the full as As our remarks will be based upon as 
well as his betters^ rose of course en f^asse much liberality as is consistent with truth 
and followed in the merciless desecration, in its iiudcst state, and an indifferently 
till^ length every seventeen-ycar-old fair share of cr^mparative honesty, we 
fireq^Rilll of the two shilling galleries sj^hli be sore w<fonded if our sagacity do 
began to babble forth second hand item- not supply such a monthly commentary 
' tions, touching the decline of the drama as shall at least show our desire to 8er\'e 
and the pervertlon of its legitimate objects, the interests thus taken under the wings 
with as much confident fiippancy as any of our protection, and prove to the outer- 
learned Theban of them all. most ends of the earth, the rigorous 

jThe public, however, still cherishes to- equity of our decisions, temper^, as 
wards the drama feelings of greater fond- they ever are, with clemency in this, m in 
ness than he caxpa to avow, or has shrewd- ail other matters, submitted to our dlcre- 
ness loc su^eot. He loves a play to his tal judgment. 

MUSIC. 

Tm only publications that have reach- structed compositions, in the anthem style 
ed ns for not^ this* month are three no- The subjects are simple and melodious ; 
eal sacred quartette coiim||pd‘ by the late and the harmony is uniformly accurate and 
C. W. Bannister, and effied by his son effective. Although not, perhaps^ exactly 
Mr. H. J. Bannister, who has added to calculated to gratify the scientific amg- 
eadl a separate pfano-forte accompani- teur, these compositions well deserve the 
jnont The late Mr. Bannister's compos extensire chrculation they have obtain^. 
sitUms ^ we believe, much esteemed by They are the productions of a tasteful and 
thf 'dliptnU^ congregations in England, well-informed musician, aid are well fit- 
tV quart' us, entitled ATedo, ted to iui^ire devotional feeling; 

morion, are web con- 



BIRTHS. '' 

15. Drummond Place, on the Ad Auguit, 
Mn William Douglas, of a daughter. 

, AtS7, Great King Street, on the Jj3d August, 
Mn Archibald Boyd, of a son. 

At 1)16, l^auriston Plate, on the 83d August, 
Mrs MacLachian, of a daughter. 

Tlie Lady Sussex Lennox aif a stHl-born child. 
..At 38, Howard Place, on the 85tli August, 
Mrs William Napier, of a daughter. 

On,thc84lh August, The Lady Garvagh ofason. 
At Tanfleld, on the 11th August, Mrs Rennie 
of a daughter. 

At the Marquis tif Northampton’s, Castle Ash. 
ley, on the 8Uth August, the Baroness de Nor- 
mann, ofason. « 

At 7, 'Athol Crescent, on the 30th August, Mra 
Hugh Dunlop, of a sun. 

At 51, Cumberland Street, on the 86tb August, 
Mrs MoePherson, of a daughter. 

At Gloucester Place, Lon<Ion, on the 87th Au. 
gust, the iuuly of the Hon. Frederick Taliuash, of 
a daughter. 

At Blackett Place, on the 8iHh August, Mrs 
IVirnbull, or a son. 

At Min to Street, Newington, on the 1st Sep. 
lomtier, Mrs Spittal, of a son 
At IL Shandwick Place, on tho Slst August, 
Mrs Dauiiey of a daughter. 

At 14, Atholl C'resceid:, on the 80th August, 
Mrs Graliam, of a daughter. 

At 18, Charlotte Square, on the 24th August, 
Mrs l(obcrtM)n, of a daughter. 

At 15, Drummond Place, on .the ^d August, 
Mis. William l}ouglas, of a daughter. a 
A t 37, Great King Street, on the 23d August, 
Mrs Arcliibala Iluyd, ofason. • 

At Mi‘llci>tain, on the 80th August,, the Lady 
of Gcurge Uaillic, £s(].. Junior, t>t Jerriswood, of 
a son. 

At 1(1, Atholl Crcfcnt, on tlic 23th August, Mrs 
Cadcll, of a daughter. « 

At Wortun Hall, on tHc S8(h Augustj^hc 
Right Hon. f.ady Loutii, of a son and heir. 

At Auchlyne (louse, on the 88<l August, tlie 
Laily of George Andrew Campbell, i^^sq., of a 
daughter. 

At Jedburgh, on the 4th September, Mrs Brown, 
wife of Bailie Brown, of a son. 

At Coldstream, on tho 86th Abgust, the Lady 
of Thomas Fair, Esq., of Buenos Ayres, of a son. 

At Montrose, on the 18th August, Mrs Lillie, 
wMMof the Rev. James UlHe, of a son. 

Kt Horsleyliill, on the88tn August, Mrs Dou. 
giM. of a son. 

At 88, Great King Street, on the 2d September, 
Mn M. N. Macdonald, ofason. 

A 136, Melville Street, 2ith August, Mrs llio. 
mas Riddell, of a son. 

At II, St John Street, on the 8d September, 
Mn Yule, ofason. 

At Lagerwood Manse, on the 10th September, 
Mis. Cupples, of a son. 

At Kirfcaldy, on the 8Pd August, Mis Stocks of 
Abden. ofadaughter, 

^ At 31, St Andrews Square, on the 88th August, 
Mn George Law. of a daughter. 

At West KndLodit, Thames DUton, on the 
IrstSegtembec, tbeuSy of Francis Honley, Esq., 

^At]BMSmn*s Place. Plershlll, the Ledy of 
Heniry RdM Addlsoa,lfii4, gd Dngi^ Guards, 
ofasoD. 

At PlUbur Castle, on the 0th Sepigmber, Mrs. 
Richardson, ofa dsiughter. ^ ^ 

At Stevemon, near liaAlIngton, on tho 8th 
^ TOL. II. 


Semen^A^the Lady of Sir John (^Mon MnchilrV 

It Grove House, Bromidbn, on the 7th Sep.' 
tember, the widow of Mr. David Blackleg W.A/ 
. ofadadlfehtinr. < 

At 4, Heriot Row, on the 18th September, the 
J.<ady of James Robert Hart, Esq., ofDrumcrosi 
Hall, ofa son and heir. « 

At BIgliouse, on the 0th September, the Lad/ 
of Mqior M*Kay of a daughter. 

At Aberdeen, on thadth September, Mn Alex, 
ander Jopp, of a daughter. 

At Old Windsor, on the llth September, the 
Hon. Mw Every, of a daughter. . 

At .70, ClartMice Street, on the 9th September, 
the Lady of Captain James Buchanan, Honour-' 
able East India Company's Sertice, of a daughter. 

At (kl, Hanover Street, on the 0th September, 
the I.ady of Francis Hamilton, Esq., W S of a 
daughter • 

At Runcome, Cheshire, on theStst August, the 
Latiy of the Uev. Iiklward Allan, ofa sun 

At 1 Jmccraigs, near Campbleton, on the 1 1th 
Septeinlicr, Mrs Stewart of Glcnbuckle, of a 
daughter. 

At Claremont Crescent, on*lho 16th September, 
Mrs Stone, of a daughter. 

At 86, Charlotte Square, on the ITth September^ 
the l.ady of Colonel Pittman, C. B., and of the 
East India Company's Service, of a son. 

At Springhali, on the Kith ^itember, the Lady 
of George Forbes, Esq., of a daughter. 


the l.ady of the Rev. Henry Melville, ofason. 

At|Min»tecd Lodge, on the 9tli September, Lady 
Catherine Buckley, ofa daughter. 

At Fairfleld, Somerset, the l^ady of Sir Pere- 
grille Palomr Palmer Acland, Bart , of a daugh. 
ter 

At Stamford Hill, on the 18th SagejMpr, the 
liody of J A. Droop, Est^, of a §on^ ^ 

At Ciiartcrhoube Square, London, on the 18th 
September, the Lady of tlio Rev. William GooUeiP 
of a dau ghter, still .born. 

At Park Street, London, on the flth September, 
the Lady Elizabeth 'rrcAuos, of a daunliter. 

On the Slst August, the Lady of J. D. Alex . 
ander. Esq., M. P. of a daughter. 

At Oillbrd’s Hall, Suflblk, the Lady of F^k ' 
Mannock, Esq , of a son. ^ 

At Brockwell Hall, Surrey, on theSlsl August, 
the l.ady of Josliua Blackburg, Esq. of a son. 

At Fleet Street, London, on the Ist ingtant, tho 
Lady of S. F. T. W’ildo, Esq. ofa son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At'Ludgate lxNlgp,;Ratho,;on 31st Aiwust, WlL' 
liam 'Hutcheson, (.sq. surgeon, South Queensfer. 
rv, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the late John 
Mooper, Esq. ^ 

At LondoQ, Aitbur W. Torfenu son of the late' 
Malor.General Tofrens, Adjataqt-GeDeral. 

to Maria Jane, mm^ter of the late General Mur. 

London, on 18th August, tbe Hon. Henry 
Howard, eldest son of LuraHowaRt of Eflingluun , 
to J^lxa, only daughter of General Sir Gordon 
Oramn^d, G. C. B. ' 

At 8t QeorgeTk Hanover Square, London, on * 
theYlst AugUiA, F. Murray, Eaq», son of the late 
General Mumy. fojCMheiine JiWHiM, daug^ 
ter of Lidy Caroline Dundas. 

At ^mouth, on S8d AdW John Muir 
Mmensie, 1^. younger of Dclvin, to Scqihir 

jg b ♦ 
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■Marriaget, and Deaths, 


Matilda, (lAb daughter of the late Jamal Ray. 
mond Johnatun of Alva, Stlrllngabire. 

At Rel^ on Slat Auguit* John Wilton, Eiq., 
Tochlneal, to Helen, eUait daughter of Alex. 
andarTkoRburu.EM. 

At Camperdown, Forflinhlr& on SBth Auguat^ 
John Jamei Allen, En. Royal Navy, ddeit aon of 
John Lee Allen, Eao. of E^rol Park, to the Lady 
Henrietta Dundas Duncan, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Camperdown. 

At Edinburgh, on 5th September, Adam Rol. 
land, Eiq., younger of Gask, to Charlotte, daugtu 
ter of the late John Craigie, of Quebec, and 
niece of Lord Craigie. _ e 

At Seafleld, on 4th September, Mr Jamei 1^1. 
non, merchant, Edinburgh, to Eliiabeth, lecc^id 
diugbtor of the late John Clark. 

At Inverin, on ilth August, the Rer. ArchU 
bald Colquhoun, to Anne, third daughter of the 
late John MacIntyre, Esq, Letterew. 

At 10, AinsBe Place, on 6th Scptembi^ Dr. 
William Piiltcncy Alison, Professor of the Theory 
of Me^vine in the University of Edinburgh, to 
Margaret Crawford, eldest^daughter of the late 
Dr. James Gregory. 

At Edinburgh, on 13th September, Evan Mac- 
Pherson, Esq. of .Glentruim, to lleloii, eldest 
daughter of the deceased George Hirrell, Esq., 

' late of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

At Dysart, on Ilth Septcmlxjr, Montague Wil- 
liam Perrcau, Esq. of the Madras Army, to Mary, 
third daughter ut the late Captain John Kcddie. 

At Dundee, on .‘iUt August, Mr. James Rath, 
gate, to Agnes, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
William Young', builder, Pathhead. ^ 

At St George's, Hanover Square, London, on 
5th September, the Rev. E. Nepean, youngest son 
of the late Kiglit Hon. Sir Kvaii Nqican, of 
l^ers, in the county of Dorset, Bart, to Anne, 
second daughter of Sir H. Jeiiuer, Knt. his Ma. 
jesty'a Advocate General. 

At Buccleuch Street, on 31st September, Mr 
Richard Murray, cabinet-maker, Edinburgh, to 
Mrs. Wiinciroina Scott Brown, daughter of the 
late Mr William Brown. 

AtTidsbury, on ifith August, Arthur Kano, Esq. 
youngest son of Lieutenant.(icncral Sir H Fane. 

C.B, to Lucy H. Rennet, eldest daughter oN 
John Bennct, Esq. of Pythouse, M.P, tor the 
county of Wilts. c 

At London, on 39th .August, the Uev. Mon- 
tague James 'J'aylor, vicar of Harrold. Bedford, 
shire, to Louisa Ann, fitlli daughter of Sir WiU 
liam Curtis, Bart, ot Portland Place. 

At Holland, in the county of Laneastcr, on 23d 
August, Capteiii Hunter Ward, of the AM Light 
Infantry, to Harriet Jane, second daughter of J. 
A. Hodson, Esq. of Holland Grove. 

At London, on 28th August, the Rev. J. Berry, 
M. A. vicar ot Iloxton, ( ambridgesbire, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Gilbert, 
Esq. of St John's Square, Clerkcnwcll. 

At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, on 
28th^ugUBt, the Rev. George William Brooks, 


1 nvtir of Hampden, and chaplain to bis Grace the 
Duke of IoxnIs, to Jane Mary, youngest daughter 
of William Shepherd Esq. of Half Moon Street, 
PiceadillyB 

At Stillorgan Church, on 28th August, Dennis 
Henry Kelly, Esq. cldcat son of the Rev. Arm. 
strong Kelly, of Castle Kelly, in the county of 
tj'alw^, to Elisabeth Diana, eldest daughter of 
John Castor, Esq of Beckenham Place, Kent 
At St Pancras Now Church, loindon, on 25th 
August, Mr. James IJndley, of Camden Town, to 
Miss Ann M. Clough, of llrompton, Middlesex. * 
At Trieste, on ISth August, Cfu^esGrottc, Em 
of Threadncetile StrecOLondonl to Isabella, el£ 
cst daughter of George Moore, Esq. of Trieste. 

At Eyenon, on 4th Srotember. Thomas, eldest 
son of Thomas Quintin, Esq. of Hatley Pu’fc.Cam. 
bridgeshire, to Ixiuisa, third daughter of WilUam 
Astell, M.P. of Eveiton H«U8e,_B(^onlshire. 

^ At North Tuddenham, the Rev. John Culling 
Evan^ to Marianne Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Johii Day, rector of North Tucdenham. 

At Greenwich, on 6th .September, ilenry Ha. 
iiiilton Douglas, Esq. late of his Maji^ty’a Ufe 
Guanh, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of tiic late 
John Allen, Esq. of the Paragon, Blackheath. 


At Lowestofli, on 5th Septemto, the 1^, W. 
Herbert Chapman, M.A. of Emanud Ml^t 
Cambridge, to Ellaabetb. onlydanghter ^the late 
Porter Bringloe, of Hingliam, In the county 
of Norfolk. ^ 

At St. Janes's Chiueh, London, on 6th Sen^ 
ber, WBUam Gilbert, Era. of Claifoam, to Mm 
Ann, eldest daughter of Nr. Belton of PlecadiMy, 
At Shieldhall, on Ath September, Alexander 
Maefodsean, Esq. M.D. to Mis^argaret Oswald, 
youngest daughter of the late Alexander Oswald, 
1^.ofBblel^L 

At London, on Sd September, Rcfoeit Frederick 
Gower, Esq. to Lilliaa Miller, youngest daughter 
of the Rei^ Dr. Stewart of Kirkowan, Wlgton. 
shir& 

At Edinburgh, on 10th September, Robert Hors, 
burgh. Esq. accountant, to Mary, second daughter 
of the late Alexander Moijoribanks, Biq. of Mar. 
Joribanks. ^ 

At Craig, on I2th September, by the Rev. P. 
Comrie, the Rrv. lAwis H. Irving, minister of 
Abereorn, to Isabella, only surviving child of 
Archibald Carruthers, Esq., of Craig, Stewartry 
of Kircudbright. 

At Lutthrss House, East Lothian, on 12lh Sop. 
tember, Ix>rd Henry Franeis Charles Kerr, second 
son of the late Marquis of IxilBian, to Lousia Do. 
lothea, only daughter of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Hoife, of Craighall and Waughton,G. 
C. B. 

At Edinburgh, on the 18th September, Mr 
Thomas Oreig, writer, to Jane, oldest daughter 
of Mr (Jeorge Bookless. 

At Montrose, on the 7th September, the Rev. 
Andrew Wilson, to Catherine, daughter of the 
late Mr John Kinnear. merchant. Montrose. 

At St. James', Piccadilly, lomfloii, on the lOth 
September, Hugh William Gordon, Esq., of Hans 
Place, only son of the late Robert Gordon, Esq., 
of Fort St. George, Madras, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Francis la>vcll, Esq., of Sloane Street, 
London. 

At Oxton, on Ilth September, Charles, son of 
the Hev. Sir Charles .\ndersoti, Bart, of Leiu in 
liincolnsliirc, to Emma, younKct>t daughter of the 
late John Savile Folganibc, Esq. of Aldwark, in 
the county of York. 

At WhitcchuTcIi, on Ilth September, Charles 
T. Gaskell, Esq., of Staiimore, Middlesex, to 
ChaVlotte, daughter of the late General Bruce, of 
Ll.‘!trcc, Herts, 

At llfuiipstesul church, on 12th September, the 
Rev. (ieorge Payton Harvey, Ucotor of Horton, in 
StafloriUliire, to Sarah Frances, eldest daughter 
of J bonias Sheppard^Esq., of Ham{istend HcaUi. 

At .St. James' t'hurrh, 1/mdori, on 10th Sep- 
tember, James Williams Rraiiie, Esq., of St.Jumcs' 
Stjuare, to Francis AmclUi, second daughter of 
the late .\llyett Woodliousc, Esq , Advocate. 
General of ISoinbay. 

At Newton Valence, on 8th September, R. Hen. 
Icy Payne, Esq , sixxmd son of Sir Peter Payne, 
Bart.. M.F., of Knuston Hall, Northampton, to 
ixiuala, youngest daughter of Henry Chawncr^ 
Esq., of Newton Manor House, Hants. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, London, on Stb 
September, Andrew Playfair, of the Bank of Eng. 
land. Esq , to Miss Jane Dixon, late of Twiekeiu 
ham. 

At Chepstow Church, Monmouthshire, on Ilth 
September, Robert Gun Cunningham, ]^., of 
Newlgnd Park, Gloucestershire, and Mount Ken. 
nedy. County Wicklow, Ireland, to the Hon. Anu 
bella Eliza Pery, eldest daughter of Viscount 
Glentworth. 

At St. Mary's Church, Brranston Square, Lon,, 
don, on 8th September, Elliot Roberts, Esq., of 
Manchester Square, to Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Captain Julius JobnMD, of the Madras Army, 
daughter of Colonel Barton, Dqiuty Quarter 
Master. General, of Cawnpo^ India. 

At Teddi^ Parity Staffordshire, Viscount 
Newark, to Emily, Daughter ofE. J. Littleton. 
Esq. M.P. • 

DEATHS. 

At 30 Morfteoii Street, Edinburgh, on the 20th 
Wemym M'Arthur. chtoS mS 
ot the late Captain Doual M'Anhur. retiitdliG. 
2d Royal VclSan BaltaUon. * 
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M BcHbiiifu oir liM 18lh AmmiW Bllit Aan 
, AtSSnor, 

last, Mr. Hennr C. ^ton^ ycNihfw^Mit c# mt 
lata Mr John NfadoBv ftkKnaiMrt 

At 81. Ado 8trttC.£(ffibiiipli» on tbo 81ft. 
AugiifLMn Jan TcnoStTSS^terorclialtte 
Jolm Wallne. &q. orDamfie^ 

On 80th Amuitfcjlr John PUiL Spirit Mar- 
diaoL Candleniakdilltin. Edinbuiih. 

At FItheriow. on the 17th August. Mrs. Cbrii^ 
tlan MaeMlUan. wife of Mr WUUam Watt, mar- 
chant A' 

At Scone, Perth, on 18th August. 1i|Ma U H. 
X>lck, youngest'daughter of the late. Aten. OIck. 
Eaq, accountant. EcOnbunh. 

At 6, Elm Row, on 81ft August. Mr. Thonas 
Watson, upholsterer. 

At 18, St Andrew's Square, on 88th August, 
Mrs IJIIias Moore Stewart, wife of WUUam New- 
biggliig, Ksq. surgeon. a 

At 3, Laurlston I.ane, on 84th August, Miss 
.Christian Erskine, daughter of the late Ur. John 
Erskinc of Carnock. 

At Edinburgh, on 89th August. Miss Jane Moir, 
gmn^t daughter of the late Andrew Moir. of 

At 8 Shandwidc Place, on the Slst August, 
Mary Elisabeth, youngest daughteiPof James An. 
derson. Esq. civil engineer. 

At the Manse of Sromness, Orkney, on 20th 
August, the Rev. William Clouston, minibter of 
Stfomnoss and Shandwick. 

AtEast PoltenMalnsjljisswade, on 8Ath August, 
Mis Jane Reid, relict of Mr George Dobbie, late 
termer tliere. 

At Broughton Place, Peebles-shire, on 17th 
August, Mr John Anderson, Cramclt. 

At Peebles, on 30th August. Mr John Ander. 
son, late in Hendcrland. 

At Chelsea Hospital, Sir E. Home, Bart. 

* At Falkirk, on 88d August, Thomas William 
Henbest, Esq, surgeon. 

At Sea, on 5th January last, Captain Duncan 
Ross Tavlor, youngest son of the late Reverend 
Joseph Taylor, minister of Cambeo, Fifeshire 

At 10, Abbey Hill, on 18th August, Mr William 
Miller, writer, second son of the deceased llJlmas 
Milter Esq. extractor of records 

At 45, Constitution Street, Leith, on Ist August 
Mr. A. I). Barclay, . 

At Glasgow, on 4th September, uachel, young, 
cst child of Mr William Dunnet, teacher, Edin- 
burgh. 

At 3, Davie Street, on 1st September, Miss 
Marlon Shaw. 

At Candlemaker Row, on 31st August, Mrs 
Huntly, Harrow Inn. 

At Inchyra. on 80th August, Elisabeth, wife of 
Lieutenant Colonel ('ampbe]|,95th Regiment, and 
eldest daughter of the late James liicliardson, 


Esq. ofPitfour. 

On 88th August, on his passage flrom London 
to, Kirkcaldy, Mr James Forrester, mathematical 
iustruinent-maker, l>ondon. 

At Bayswatcr, on 3d September. David Blackie, 
Esq. W.8. liilo of Edinburgh. 

On 1st Si>ptember. J. Wade, Esq., son of the 
late General Wade, and grandson to the Field. 
Marshal Wade, 

At Lower Berkely Street, Ixmdon, Cecilia, In. 
•Cant daughter of licutcnant.Colnnel Lindsay. 

At London, on 1st September, Mr. William 
Young, of Downe's Wharf. 

At Belladrum House. lnverness.Rbirc. on 6th 
September, Buchanan M'Millan, Esq. of Bow 
Street, Covent Garden. Printer in Oidlutry to his 

At i Davie Street, on lit September, Miss 
MarionShaw. 

At the Manse of GlaMfiuir, on 4tb September, 
the Rev. George Hamilton. D.D. minister of 
Gladimuir. 

Drowned, in the River Hooghly, East Indies, 
on 88d of March last. Mr Alexander piim^ll, 
son of the late Donald Campbell, w* oally- 
martin. Islay. 

At 3. North Hanover Sticet. Qtesgow. on BIh 


wuktf MrAotew 

*** *•****•"• .W* ^ 

MrMnteolfD4wrlgli«<-'^>;/<. * 

4ft limicb Malice. Sftirtlngslilre^ on 6Ch Sep. 
twitrir. George Buehanan. l^.*late of Dcm£ 
aite 

At London, on 8Sd 'August, Lady Lowe, wife 
of Lteutenanl-Oeneial Sir Hudson Lowe. 

At Whitefordhill. Ayr, on 84th Augu*t, Mtl. 
Elisa^^ Muir, wife ^Of Mr Thomas Young, ter. 
mer. / 

AteSB^lyde Buildings, Glasgow, on btIrBepb 
temllbr. Me James Young, oommiHlon merchant, 

At Aberdeen, on 4tli (teptonsber, Ann, wUb of 
Ci^aln David Scott 

At TThurio, on 80th August, Lieutenant Alex, 
ander Robeson. R.N. 

At Montreal, on 4th July, Mr Agdrew DarUng, 
late of Edinburgh. 

At Rome, on 13th August, Gilbert Lalng 
MeiiM>n. Esq. of Lindertte 

At Pcrtobello, on QtlrBeptember, Isabella COr. 
neila, youngest daughter of William Blair, Esq. 
advocate. 


At 88, Inverleith Row, on 1st September, Jane, 
daughter of Captain Grace. 

At 14, Carlton Place, on 3d September, Au. 
gusto Walker Campbell, daughter of Chartea 
Campbell, Esq. 

At 1. Grove Street on 1st September, the Rev. 
Atexander Harper, late of Lanark. 

At Wedderlie. parish of Westrut]ler,on8d Sep^ 
tember. Agnes Peacock. 

Ac Wick, on 30th August, Mr, John Cahter, 
flsb-curcr, I>eith. 


At i'athhead, on 7th September, Elisa Trail 
Craigic, wife of Mr. Dove, of the Customs, Kir. 
kaidy. 

At London, on 6th September, George Watt, 


At George Street, on 18th September, Mitlor H. 
Chcape, of the Military Establishment 

At Charlotte Street, on 7th September, Blr 
John Gibb, writer. 

eAt Cornwall. Upper Canada, in June, Mr 
James Ibomson, late farmer at Oatridge. 

AtCarlukfv on 89th Augusr, Helen Cunning, 
ham.’wifeof Mr James Kay. 

At Green Lettuce Lane, London, Mrs Eliu- 
beth Airy. 

At I^irne House. Isle of Man. on Slst August, 
Cliiistian Taubman, widow of the lato Liquten. 
ant.Coloncl Cunninghame, 5Bth r^nnAt 

At Ragcate. on 86th March. Lieutenant Alex 
Moir, 15th regiment. Bombay Native Infantry, 
voungust son of the late WiUiain Moir, Esq. 
Newgrangp. 

At Cardiniiis, on 88d August, Mrs. Katherine 
Tod. wife of Patrick Begbie, Esq. 

At Ann6cld Place. Mutseibumn, on loth Sep. 
tember, Mrs Ann Lamont. wife of Mr John Teiter 
merchant. ” 

At Palaincoitab, in March last, the Lady of 
Captain Carteret George Setot, 1st regiment, 
Native Infantry. ^ . 

At Newcastle, on 5th September, Thomas Trot, 
ter, M.D. 

At Hawick, on the 18th September, the Rev. 
John Cochrane. 

At Edinburgh, on 18th September, The Rev. 
Alexander Nisbet,roinl8ter of the United Assocl. 
ate Congregation of Poitsburgh. 

/ft Quebec, on 86th July, Thomas Gordon, Esq., 
merchant. 

At 186, Lapriston Place, on lOth September, 
Lieutenant J. C. Mitehell, Fife Militia. 

At Edlnbunh, on the 18th SepCembef, Mr An. 
drew Craig M'Lehosc, junior, son of Mr M'Le. 
hose, W.S. 

At 18, Roxburgh Place, on KRh September, 
Mary, eldest dau^ter ot the late Mr RoU'rt Pri. 
die. nat manuActuier. 

At James's Court, on 16ih September, Mr 
Charles Stewart, printer. 

At lMinbur|h, on 16th September, Mrs Jean 
Forbei, wife of Hugh Sinclair, prlntct. 
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At Jiidinbutih, on 91tt Anguit, Mt 
Hannaj. i* 

At Melton Place. Plershlll, on 16th teilini. ' 
MMi Addiion, wUhijrUeutenaat Hew Ad. 
dli^Oiieen'ii B^ya 

At <$d^en Fli^, I^nM^on 13^ Sa^lcn^, 
t4idy T 
royMi 

At Aberdeen, w ]0th September, Jatnei Celdn*, 
arincwinerchantt 

At Cluemiey, on 9th Sq>tCTnbcr, Charles l^n. 
dall. Esq., son of the late Thomas Tyndall, 
of the Fort near Bristol. 

At Quebec, on 13th August, the Riv. Joseph 
1^ Mihs, D.D., Chaplain to hb Miqesty^ Ftrees, 
Quebec. ' • 

At Cotombo, on Slst March, Mrs Hamilton 
Bailey, daughter of the Right Rev. Bishop Oleig, 
and spouse of the Rev. Benjamin Bailey, senior 


At BruSM* t 


onSth Seiiieiaher, Themw i>niry, 
^the RcA 


Wlidbtcdon Canmon. on »h Sgyny r, 
Afthui Tytop, Tat* W hi* Majeetya Cus- 
tome. 

vaaenan riace, M>nciiHi,on isin sepiainDer, At Korth Briatoit, on fith Sratemb^Sarah^, 
MacLean, vrtfeof Lieut..Geiimd, fibFlU- ‘.y^ietofthe late James Brewer, of depham 
lacLean, Bart ^ Common. ^ ^ ; 

" ■ • - At Chelmsford, William MegfGVt ihq. ^ 

the^l^September, 'iJ^vVIlditie, fhq. of 

At Bmnat^ Square, London, on lOtb Sep. 
tmnher, Tully Hiegons, Esq. 

At Dalham, Affolk, Miss Affleck, sbter of 
General Fir J. Affleck, Bart. 

At Boulogne, on S5th August, the Rev. John 
Fbhcr, Archdeacon of Berks. / 

At Grotto, near Reading, Caroline Anna Maria 
Frederica, daughter of the lion. Arthur TheU 
luson. 

At Cheltenham, on 4th September, Lee Stoere 


chaplain of Ceylon. 

At NorwooALodfte, Surrey on llth September, 
£liaal'<^th MoQ, wife of John Kays, E*q. 

At l^bton House, Saxmundham, on 8th Sep> 
tember, Charles Calvert/ Esq., M.P. 


Steere, E^., ot Ja^s, Surrey. 

At Ls^ie, on 24th August, the Rev. Ur James 
Robertson, South Leith. 


On Friday, 21st Septcmlier, at J past 1 p.m., Walter Srutt departed. He cannot he 
said, at his years, and after his labours, to have been prematurely taken fioin us ; yet 
80 strong was the principle of vitality in his frome, £o apparent is the fa(‘t that a partial 
giving way*of the organic stnirtiire alone has orrasioned his death, that wc cannot 
look upon him as one who nns lived out his fiill tei’m of year's, llis death is 
« matter for a greater moan, and that wcUl bpend hereafter.** Of all the aiitliors of 
OUT day he was the one to whose works the term healthy may he applied. His 
power \vns of that tnie and coiiNcioiib kind, which is at times forgotten in the intense 
depth of its repose. His iiiingiiiation, free from tho currents and eddies of passion, 
waq the fathomless pellucid lake which mirrors everything truly hut lo\elier. His 
soul was mirrored in li is features': — colosAal, homely, witli an expression in which 
shrew'dness gave a playful cast to intense kindline&s ; as if in him io\e, instead of 
being diminished, had but been afforded fuller scope and freer play by knowledge 4 
as if tlio characteristics of the cherub and sera]||i had in him been blended together. 


J. JoiiNtTotra, Prtuter, 19, St Jamei'i Square. 


EDllSTBURGH MAGAZINE. 


THi; RADICAL POETS. 

Ebenczer ElliotTj Author of Cern Law llhymeSy The Village Patriarch, 

Splendid Village, &c. &c. &c. ; Crabbe^ Bubxs^ Cowper^ SoutheY;, 

PoLLOK^ a Country Curate^ See, &c. &c. 

''What is poetry?*’ has often beex asked. To this question^ Lord 
Bacon^ a true poet^ though he wrote in prose^ replies^—" It is some- 
thing divine ; because it raises |he mind, and hurries it into sublimity, 
by conforming the shows of things to the des/res of the soul ; instead 
of subjecting the soul to external things, as reason and history do.” 
What is poetry ? we ask of Hazlitt, another of the poets, who neither sub- 
mitted to the links of rhyme, nor more majestic bondage of blank verse ; 
and he poetically replies,—^' Poetry is that hne particle within ns thafrt' 
expands, rarities, refines, raises our whole being — without it man's life 
is poor as beasts' and he eloquently illustrates tlie definition,—'* The 
child is a poet, in fact, when he first plays at hide-and -seek, or repeats 
the tale of Jack the Giant Killer ; the shepherd lad is a poet, when he 
first crowns his mistress with a garland of fiowers ; the countryman, 
when he gazes after the Lord Mayor's Show ; the miser, when he hugs 
his g^ld ; the courtier, when he builds his hope upon a smiled the savage, 
when he paints his idol with blood ; the sl^e who worships a tyrant, and 
the tyrant who fancies himself a God ; the vain, the ambi^ous, the 
proud, the choleric man j- the hero and the coward, the beggar and the 
king, the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a world 
of their own making ; and the poet does no more than describe what 
all others think and act.” These are subtle and exalted descriptions of 
poetry— passionate and imaginative poetry ; but they are not complete. 
What is poetry we inquire of Ebenezer Elliott, a Radical Poet, and he 
forcibly and briefly answers, — "What is poetry but impassioned truth ?” 
The definition is clear and complete as regards his own writings," and ap^ 
plies, with nearly equal propriety, to those of Crabbb, the Great Founder 
of the Radical School; in which the Sheffield worker in iron and in steel 
is rather his steady and unflinching fellow-labfiurer than imitative dis- 
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eiple. Hit {tbetkal Radtca^Bam te as original and vigorous as kf Itis 

: ; ^ Elliott aj^ies with o^fual exactness to all the Rad^ 

iSl j^Jry. of the writers^ whose names are arranged at the head of this 
rfuctuJfe. They inake a fomidahle list ; yet it would not be ^fficuit to» 
hwell it ; and every day Is VitneSSing conversions among the liring verse- 
- n^/^and diahing additions to the number of the Radical Pbets, The 
late volume of Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) places him fairly in the 
category ; and the author%f 4he Village HfQyHchouse has enrolledi himself 
frankly and at once a vol^jntelr under the Radical banner. Tlie Radi- 
calism of Burns* — ^who died so early as to have scarcely begun to live 
to reflection^ and who spent his nolde mind in feeling'-rls but incidentally 
visible, though its character and genuineness cannot be mistaken, it 
runs tliroiigh liis tale of the Ttoa l^ogs, forms the depressing theme of 
his elegiac vetses, Man wasnMade to Mourn, and triumphs in bis glorU 
oils song,— 

The rank ia but the guinea'a stamp, 

Tlie man's the goud, for a* that T 

A dcop-Lidden vein of Radicalism runs through all the poetry of Cow- 
per, occasionally breaking out both in his sarcasm, and pathetic regrets 
over the changed condition of the poor, and the manners of the rural 
population ; ami in his keen satire and sweeping denunciations of tlie 
profligacy and degeneracy of the higher orders ; the corruption of modern 
statesmen, and of the clergy and magistracy ; and the gradual demo, 
ralization of the people from impolitic or wicked laws ; the Excise, with 
legalized perjuries, its hounty^on intemperance, and mockery of the 
sanctity of oaths ; the Sitato Lottery, and the military niaida. But 
Cowper is, on Radical subjects, Slow cqpiparatively an old writer. The 
materials of Radicalism «have increased teiufold since the author of the 
Task^nH of E.vjmtulation laid aside his pen. He had closed his books 
before the consequences of the late war were even guessed at by the 
" terrible sagacity ” of the poet. The hulk of Crahbe's writings were, 
point of time, twenty or more years later, and,* in point of fact, and 
of the extraordinary position of the countr)% a full century later. Crahbe, 
again, had, in his turn, ceased to write liefore the evils of the system 
were felt in their utmost rigour— evils which are hurrying us to Heaven 
knows where. The gentle and benevolent spirit of Cowper was spared 
the pain of witnessing in his Engloid, beloved with all her faults, the 
train of miseries produced by an enormous expenditure corrupting tlie 
few <ind grinding the many, and the consequent monstrous abuse of the 
poor ][pws ; or the evils which ’^Ise policy has create^ and entailed on pro. 
duction,%nd the fearfully increased distress of a wretched, starving, and, 
by consequence, an ignorant and reckless pd|%ilation, madly aggravat- 
ing every misery of their actual condition, by their own thoughtlessness. 

Grahame, the friend of liberty, and the most soft-hearted of all poets, • 
is also the gentlest of Radicals. Who can forget his affecting descriir- 
tions of the sufferings and feelings of the rural population, groaning 
under the proud man's contumely, or driven from their bncestral fields hy 


* We sliall have an early opportunity of shewing our readers Burns as a man* and 
/I POUT, in the light in which he should be viewed, andin the portraiture of one amply 
qiuikfled'by kindred genius and feeling t<rapp!redate'htiQ'trul7-— Allan Cunningham. 



stm monopoly ;** or his touching pictures of the city lyie^aujc^ ply^ 
iiig the sickly trade?*’ The tenderness and benevolence of his^natj^re 
'Was yet more strongly excited by the coi^dition of children In factoiiee 
and those brought from their native cottages and burn^ides> to^tbe dark 
umrholesome cellars^ and stifling garrets^ of the cUy lanes. hl|ny of 
his descriptions^ and most pathetic remonstSimcea iu>d appeaU^^ afo of 
the finest essence of j^dicalism. Who c^ evjtr for^t snch^passages as 
these? ' ^ *• V 

^ oK from their iRgh 

And wretched roof they look, trying through clouds. 

Of driving smoke, a glimpse of the green fields 
To gain ; while at the view they feel their hearts 
Sickeningvwithin them. Ah, these vain regrets 
For happiness,' that now is but a dream. 

Are not tlwir sorest evil. No 1 di||pasc, 

(The hai've^t of the crowded house of toil,) 

Approaches, withering fast tlie opening bloom 
Of infant years.*'' 

a 

‘^Oh, that heart-wiiuging cry 
To take them home-^to take them home again !’* 

It need scarcely he told that the Laureate was, in his earlier 
years, a thorough, and indeed, a bitter Radical poet. His aifluipanu. 
facturing, anti- Malthusian, and anti-Macculloch opinions, make him 
still something more than kin though less Ilian kind'* to a large sec- 
tion of the Radicals ; however indignantly he might disclaim the rela- 
tionship. Mr. Southey may have dune severe, and, we doubt not, very 
sincere penance for tho«e sins of his youth, Wat Tyler, and the BaU 
tie of Blenheim ; but the spirit of the Wanderer, the Eclogues, and the 
Wedding, will continue to animate his poetry, while he trusts himself 
w'ith popular subjects. Not one* of the poets we have mentioned are so 
directly and zealously *teacliers in the school of which CrSilibe is the 
Chief, as the Laureate was. Tlic constraining power of the Spirit of Truth 
has made this an agC fertile of Balaams ; and Mr. Southey is of the num- 
ber of the prophets. 

Cbabbe, whom we hold as the Founder of the Radical school, is em- 
phatically the poet of low, of mean, and of suffering life, lie has never 
yet found a true critic, tliougli the progress of events has now' given Mm 
many intelligent interpreters. No one appears^o have either fathomed 
the Radical depths of his mind, or to have comprehended the most 
important purpose which may be educed from his writftigs. It coin- 
not be said that he has manifested any pre-concerted design of draw- 
ing attention to tfie condition of the poor, and the prospects of so- 
ciety. But he was a deeply reflective and an actively benevolent man, 
acute observation and profound thought. The discharge of his ^uty 
as a conscientious clergyman, brought him into close and constant con. 
tact with the poor ; and his heart and mind from their overflowing ful- 
ness, poured forth treasured hoards of thought and feding, in humorous, 
playful, sarcastic, and most pathetic verse, describing especially the con. 
dition of the lower classes, with great power, with minute fidelity, and in 
the spirit of ** impassioned truth.’* His mind was full of his subject, and 
he was earnest and sincere in the deliverance of the prophet-message 
intrusted to him. But the mode was of lessor concernment ; one man ^ 
employs the lofty seraph-tone of Milton ; another, the 4|uaint pajga. ' 

K9 
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phrastic style of Bunyan. Crabbe had his own peculiar signs^ though it 
is clear that he labours with the mighty reality, if not always with the 
consciousness of a great moral and political puC^pose, which his critics 
not perceiving, have judged him by the ordinary vulgar rules and 
standards of poetical jurisdiction, never once hitting upon the funda- 
mental principle of his compositions. He is the Hogarth of the poets, 
and the critics read him like a child, 'nor understand half the meanings 
figured forth by his successive pictures. These meanings are beginning 
to glimmer upon them iiow.^ It, js now seen that Radical wrongs and evils 
are at the foundation of all tfic ilpeculations he has illustrsited in tale and 
elegy — that the poor are ever present with him. They may not at all 
times claim his respect, but they engross his thoughts and his care, and 
very much of his aifection. , If he dwell quite enough upon their debus- 
ing pursuits, and the mean concomitant vices of extreme poverty and 
extreme ignorance, he does not neglect their redeeming qualities. He 
loves to paint their piety, patience, resignation ; and their tenacity and 
delicacy of affection ; tlieir inborn sense of the manly and 'Independent in 
character, and all “ the virtues of the lowly train.** Tlie living trutli of 
his descriptions has been universally acknowledged ; and, than some of 
them, there arc none in the language more powerful in simple pathos, 
and piteous and tender beauty, whether in thought or expression. Yet 
in the delineations of the ifiaster.poet of tlie suffering poor, pain must 
predominate. He, in fact, becomes op]>ressive and afflicting. The reader 
is looking in the verse of Crabbe for what he lias accustomed himself to 
expect from all poetry, — pleasure, however melancholy or serious its 
prevailing character may be ; and he quarrels with the author for not 
ministering the sweetened or the spiced draught, for which the pi^t has 
never biirgained. The fastidious recoil, wdth somewhat of disgust, from 
his wholesome potions, distilled ofca*ue and euphrasy, and all bitter but 
salutary herbs ; and persons of keen sensibility on the hopeless, sicken- 
ing view of society which ^ic presents, *are, with some sheiv of justice, 
tempted to retort upon him his own pow^erful w'oVds : — 

I'll know no more ; — my heart is tom 

By sigfhts of w'o it cannot heal ! 

> Longf shall T see these things forlorn, 

And oft again their woes shall feel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal.** — — 

A clear apprehension of^the latent pur^ise of Crabbe and of Elliott will 
enable the reader to overcome this nausea. The poetry of both is some- 
thing entirely different from the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of 
ordinary minstrelsy, or " the vedees of those who play sweetly upon the 
instrument They probe the festering sore to the* bottom ; and tear 
away the veiling rags which, in our impatient selfishness, w e are content 
to see interposed between the foul, eating ulcer and our daintiness ; but 
this disgust is given only that the banker may be thoroughly exposed and 
examined, and skilfully salved. Neither of the lladicd bards seems to 
give himself mucliconcern whether his passionate representations of truth 
be what are conventionally considered fit for the purposes of poetry or 
not; contented if, by rousing, agitating, and affecting our feelings, they 
can awaken the torpid sense to the justice which society owes to its out- 
call^ and its degraded and suffering members. The admonitions both 
liave received, not to write in verse what must give pain, are about as 
.rcasoiUiUe|U9 forbidding a physician to administer a healing draught in 
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a glass vesselj as such vessels are usually consecrated to vinous beveraiges 
and social potations. 

We need not longer ftetain the reader from the avowed Radical poet^ 
by citing from the writings of Ccabbe proofs of how closely their feel- 
ings and opinions were akin. 

Ebenbzer Elliott is an original writer in an imitative age; and a power- 
ful one at a time tending in literature to feebleness and effeminacy. He 
is himself ; and in manner resembles no one el^e. Like every other origi- 
nal writer, he draws from thg great inin& ofi nature ; but he works a vein 
which is wholly his own ; and the ore he hammers out — for he is not skiL 
ful in refining processes or in the use of crucibles and alembics— bears his 
own deep and distinct impress, — Nature’s broad arrow stamping every 
ingot. There is, accordingly, almost nothing which the Radical poet has 
written that could have been the composition of any other man. The 
shaping and cast of his thoughts are as much his •own as the garb 
of strong and glowing words in which they are clothed. He is ‘‘ a self- 
educated poet ;* and it were to be w ished that some one would, once for 
all, explain this parrot -idirasc, and fix the limits which divide the 
taught from the ‘^self-taught*’ poets. To the latter class belong Shak- 
speare. Burns, and Elliott ; to the former class, Milton, 'IV'ords worth, and 
Byron. But were Milton and Byron poets bgf*huse they studied at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; and w’as Shakspeare an infinitely greater poet than 
either, because he could only have transiently smelt the air of th6 fonner 
learned city in passing through it, a fugitive adventurer.^ This phrase, 
** self-educated” poet, has, we susjiect, no fixed meaning of any kind, if 
it have any meaning at all; and we imagine that the elements of all 
literary education, reading and wTiting, once attained, every poet may 
be described as “ self-educated.” Burns has said that no poet ever met 
the Muse, Hiitil he had learnc(|^to waitder, solitarily, 

<< Aduwn some Vimpling burn's lucandor, 

Aiiduio’ think Jang.” 

The only essential difference, w'e apprehend, between man and man, 
ill whom the native genius lurks, over which time and the hoar can have 
influence, may be the enjoyment of leisure, and an employment favour- 
able to the ripening and development of the poetical character. Like the 
business of Burns, for example, 

“ In glory and in joy, 

Following his plough' upon the mountain’s side ;** 

while Elliott’s toilsome and noisy (Cyclop calling, though it couM not 
preclude the reception and gradual accumulation of poetical ideas, must 
have been adverse and retarding to their germination suid development. 
The superincumbent weight of circumstances must have pressed heavily 
uiMin him ; but the undying, unquenchajble principle w'as there. The seed 
slowly received into a soil so naturally fertile and congenial, might long 
lie hidden ; but gently nourished and cpiickened at last by the sun of 
truth and the dews of heaven, like the chilled and retarded buds and 
blossoms of a hyperborean region, it sprung at length into the bright, 
consummate flower.” 

We do not exactly know how long Mr. Elliott may have been writing 
poetry ; but he must have been revolving it, and brooding over it, for 
many years, and long maintaining a manly vigorous struggle, tjiough, so 
far 88 we see, all his more important compositions have been published 
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ivithin the lust three years. Thotigh our information is neither full nor 
perfect^ every thing about the mental constitution and intellectual growth 
of." a self-educated mind’* belonging to Elliott's ctass, is at present doubly 
interesting and curious, even tliough it may be far from arriving at the 
maturity and manly vigour of his disciplined understanding. These are 
the men, the influence of whose opinions is already strongly and directly 
felt in public affairs. They are the sinews of our society, and they must 
^on be more. With their^virtue and intelligence, or their profligacy and 
ignorance, the weal or wo -of; Britain isilmund up; and, apart from 
poetical accomplishment, we linger on the character of Elliott, as on a 
bright augury ; trusting that, though far superior in poetic genius, he 
may be in knowledge and principle only a fair specimen of tens of thou- 
sands of our artisans. He says himself, in a private letter to a friend, 
that there was no early sign of the elemental poet about him, nor in- 
deed bright pronuse of any kind. But it must be noticed that he has 
no faith in original genius. He, however, confesses to that inborn pro- 
pensity which is the unfailing and least equivocal mark* of the genuine 
poetic temperament — ^the love of nature. THe love of nature and the 
education of Jacobinism formed the Radical Poet, Elliott was born 
rather more than fifty yn^rs since, in a village near the town of Sheffield. 
There, — w’e use liis own ^rong W'ords, and none can be found so fit, — he 
is still dealer in steel, working hard every day ; literally lahauriuy 
with head and hands, and alas with my heart too ! If you think the 
steel trade, in those ])rofltlcss days, is not a heavy, hard-working trade, 
come and break out a ton.” A man of his knowledge and energy was 
nut likely to remain the mere workman of another. Elliott, tliough 
labouring with his hands and head, is his own master, as w^ll as his 
cliildren's provider. But we must briefly advert to his origin and his 
youth. His father, a nuin of education, and of great natural humour, 
was a commercial clerk if. an iron estahlishmeiit, and also a Jacobin, 
the name given in those days to the friends of liberty by the artifice of 
its enemi^, and meant to e.xjircss the last degree of whatever was ruf- 
iiaiily and opprobi'i<nis. He was, his son writes, a Jacobin, marked as 
such, and hunted, literally hunted out of society on that account. The 
yeomanry used to amuse themselves, periodically, by backing their 
horses through his windows. 1,” says Elliott, " I have not foryotten 
the Enylixh Reiyn of Terror ; there you have the source of my political 
tendencies.” This holds in thousands of instances besides that of Mr. 
Elliott. The blood of the martyrs of freedom in the end of the last cen- 
tury has beau the fruitful seed of liberty in this. The children of the 
porsdhuted then, are among the most determined of the Radicals now. 
Yimng Elliott excelled all his companions in kite-making, and such feats 
of boyish mechanical dexterity ; but nevertheless obtained the reputation 
of a dunce, and almost a fool ; and to prove that he deserved it he chose 
to play truant for weeks and months on end, preferring to hunt li. 
zards, and search out bird ne.sts in the Thrcybergh woods to the first 
four rules of Arithmetic. " To those wild wanderings,” he says in the 
letter to a friend quoted above, I impute the love of Nature and her 
wonders, which will quit me hut with life.” Though averse to school 
learning, Elliott speaks with the utmost alTcciion and respect of his early 
teacher, Joseph Ramsbottom. — What an^e ! Mr.Crokeror Mr. Hooke 
Plight exclaim, for one whom Elliott describes "as one of those uns^jpbisti- 
cated beings, whom the improved state of sociely will no longer permit 
to subsist among us. He was disinterestedness personified ; a man of 
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^eniiis^ of infantine kimlnes^ of patriardial simplicity; the gentlest and 
most benevolent pf human creatures: humble, pious, industrious^ resigned, 
he lived and died as fenlcanlive and die/' He was an able mathematician 

and ingenious mechanic, and distinguished by a fondness for flowers. 

Had the Radical Poet ^en trained at Harrow or Eton, we should, as 
soon as he became popular, have heard among the great a great deal 
about his tutors; and on as just a principle we here notice '^the best of 
men, Joseph Ramsbottom/' 

As Elliott was a suspected dunce only for liking the woods and 
moors better than Dil worth *)r Cocker, iiis* father gave up the point of 
school learning, and sent him into the Foundry with which he was 
himself connected, upon the foreman (a shrewd man, belike,) giving 
the comforting assurance that the lad was after all no fool. Like 
the sturdy energetic Radical ho afterwards grew, Elliott put his soul 
into his business, and soon gave promise of becogiing a first-rate 
M'orkman. “ At this period," he says, in the letter noticed above, " 1 
was saved or lost by iin accident ;" — saved," assuredly, if by this is 
meant that his character. was, from this time, determined to poetry ; or 
to pursuits which led to it. A young relative was taking in a work on 
Itotany, with coloured prints of plants, in monthly numbers, and Elliott 
was aJlow'ed to peruse it, and taught by a common mechanical process to 
trace the plates. He thus became a draughtsflian, and a lover of plants ; 
which again led him back to the woods, and aw'ay from the ale-house, 
whither he ow'iis ho had sometimes gone with the other workmen. 
About this same time his brother bought a copy of Thomson's Seasons, 
which, being a good reader, he read aloud to the family, until the 
reputed dunce silently obtained some faint glimmering perctmtion of the 
beauty of the descriptions. When Giles laid down the boot, Ebenezer 
t(»ok it up, and carried it into the garden, w'hitlier he duly went to com- 
pare the poet's descriptions w'ifti the natural living flowers. 

On hoJydays he still sought* the woods t*o gather flowers. Poets 
call tlieir writings gflrhinds, and wreaths, and chaplets." How long 
Elliott’s poetry continued literally so, we cannot tell ; nor y^ wiicn his 
mute, or flower-worship of Nature burst forth into words — the strong, 
fervid, eiirnest words of ** impassioned truth." 

When ho first published is equcally a seexet to us ; but he did publish 
long ago, and fortunately fourwl his poetry completely neglected : — For- 
tunately, we say advisedly ; for thougli there may be minds to whom 
neglect is annihilation, tliere are others more nervous and more 
sternly-strung, to whom it gives strength, pride, self-reliance, and instant 
and complete emancipation from the trammels of codes of oj^nion, apd the 
systems of schools of criticism. Something worse than neglect, made, or 
shewed Lord Byron to be a great poet ; and had Elliott’s first attempts 
been received with maukish praise, and the fulsome empty airs of modern 
patronage, we might have found him still- dallying with subjects fit 
for poetry," instead of seeing him tlid masculine, originid, and energe- 
tic Radical poet, which, left to himself, and taking counsel of his own 
mind only, he has become. By the time the critics and self-elected 
guardians of literature began to claim jurisdiction over him, ElliuU had 
luckily learned to think and judge for himself, and, we suspect, to imagine 
that he was at least as much in the secret of where his strength lay as 
any one of them. 

We cannot pretend to give.an alistract of the poems of Elliott ; though, 
in attempting some account of them, we believe wc shall perform mi ac- 
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ceptable service to the public^ at least in this end of the island ; and to 
the friends of liberty, and of the improvement of mankind everywhere. 
Corn^Law Rhymes is a title to which few persons affix any intelligible 
idea ; and those who chance to be acquainted with the poetry of Elliott, 
only through this small volume, must have a very inadequate notion 
indeed of the high poetical merit of the Village Patriarchy of Love, and of 
the Splendid Village. 

Love is a sentimental and descriptive poem, containing passages of 
touching beauty and patlSos. , It may be the most sustained and equal 
of all Mr. Elliott’s productions, though it is far inferior in vigour, force, 
and power, to his subsequent writings. The Corn~Law Rhymes is a 
mere collection of pieces of very unequal merit, and is somewhat indebted 
to the attraction of a quaint name ; but of his mof e regular efforts, every 
one has been a decided improvement on that which preceded it. From 
Love we extract a few lines, following the opening apostrophe to ** Love 
the eldest Muse.” They are recommended by referring to the domestic 
circumstances of the author, for which reason we prefer them to more 
brilliant passages : — 

Love, *twa8 my lieart that named thee 1 sweetest word, 

Here, or in highest Heaven pronounced or heard ! 

Whether by seipph near the throne above, 

Or soul-sick maiden in the vernal grove, 

Or matron, with lier first-bom on her knee, 

Or, sweeter, lisp'd by rose-lipp’d infancy I 
Yes, Love, my heart did name thee 1 not becaubo 
Thy mandate gave the bright-hair'd comet hiws ; 

Nor that thy hand, in go<ri almighticst, showers 
^ The everblooming, fiery-pctall'd flowers 
Wide o’er the fields of hyacinthine Heav'n ; 

But that to me thy rich^t smile hath giv'ii 
Bliss, tried in pain. And mid my rosy boys, 

In joy and gii^, I sing thy gi^efs and joys. 

Bless’d is the hearth, when daughters gird the fire, 

And sons, that shall be happier than their sire^ 

Who sees them crowd around his evening chair. 

While love and hope inspires his wordless pray’r, 

Oh, from their home paternal may they go, 

With little to unlearn, though much to know ! 

Them may no poison’d tongue, no evil eye 
Curse for the virtues that refuse to die. 

The generous heart, the independent mind, 

Till truth, like falsehood, leaves a sting behind ! 

May temperance crown their feast, and friendship share ! 

May pity come. Love’s sister spirit, there ! 

*May they shun baseness, as they shun the grave ! 

May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave! 

Sweet peace be theirs, the moonlight of the breast, 

And occupation, and alternate rest, 

And, dear to care and thought, the rural walk ! 

Theirs be no flower that withers on the stalk, 

But roses cropp’d, that shall not bloom in vain. 

And hope’s bless’d sun, that sets to rise again ! 

Be chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 

Their floor resound the trade of little fbet ; 

Dless’d beyond fear and fiste, if bless’d by thee, 

And heir^ oh. Love, of thine eternity T* 

Though Love is not the characteristic volume of the Radical poet, we 
must give one or two more passages. This is from an address to con- 
jugal and maternal love ; 
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Oh, blen'd, who drinka the bliaa that Hymen yields 

And plucks roses in his quiet fields 1 ’ 

Though in his absence hours seem lengthen'd years, 

His presencibhallowB separation's tears. 

Oh, clasp’d in dreams, for his delay’d return 
Fond arms are stretch’d, and speechless wishes bom ! 

Love o'er his fever’d soul sheds tears more sweet 
Than angels’ smiles, when parted angels meet : 

To him no fabled paradise is given ; 

His very sorrows charm, and breathe of heav’n. 

And soon the fairest form that walks/below 
Shall bless the name of parent in hsr wo ; 

Soon o'er her babe shall breathe a mother's pray’r, 

And kiss its father’fliving picture there, 

While the young stranger on life's dangerous way 
Turns wi|h a smile his blue eye to the day.” 


The second book of this poem opens finely with an apostrophe to the 
faithful, conjugal love, and domestic bliss of virtuoub Poverty. It is so 
amiable, and .the lesson so nobly Radical, that we cannot resist this 
passage. 


“ Oh, faithful Love, by Poverty embraced! 

Thy heart is fire, amid a wintry waste ; 

Thy joys are roses, bom on Hecla's biuw ; 

Thy home is Eden, warm amid the cgiow ; 

And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the storm. 

Clings then most fondly to thy guardian form; 

Ev'n as thy taper gives intenscst light. 

When o'er thy bow’d roof darkest falls the night. 

Oh, if thou e’er hast wrong’d her, if thou e’er 
From those mild eyes hast caused one bitter tear 
To flow unseen, .^.repent, and sin no more 1 
For richest gems, compared with her, arc poor ; 

Gobi, weigh'd against her hpart, is light— is vile, 

And when thou subfircst, who sliall sec her smile? 
Sighing, ye wake, and sighing sink ts sleep, 

And seldoip smiley without fresh cause to weep ; 

(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dash'd o'er. 

Another comes to wet it as before ;) 

Yet, while in gloom your freezing day declines. 

How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shines 1 
Your foliage, where no summer leaf is seen, 

Sweetly embroiders earth’s white veil with green ; 

And your broad branches, proud of storm-tried sti’ength, 
Stretch to the winds in sport their stalwart length, 

And calmly wave, beneath the darkest hour, 

The ice-bom frui^ the frost-defying flower. 

Let Luxury, sickening in profusion's chair, 

Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 

And, while he feeds him, blush, and tremble, too I 
But, Love and Labour, blush not, fear not, you ! 

Your children, (splinters from the mountain's side^) 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide. 

Parent of valour, cast awa^ thy fear I 
Mother of Men, be proud without a tear ! 

While round your hearth the wo-nuraed virtues move, 
And all that manliness can ask of love ; 

Remember Hogarth, and abjure despair, 

Remember Arkwright, and the peasant Clare. 

Bums o'er the plough sung sweet his woodnotes wild, 
And richest Shakspeaue was a poor man's child. 

Sire green in ag^ mild, patient, toil-inured, 
l^dure thine eWls, as thou hast endured. 

Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoice ! 

I 
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Hear Hope^e sweet accents in a grandchilira voice ! 

See Freedom's bulwarks in thy sous arise. 

And Hampden, Russell, Sidney, in their eyes 1 
And should some new Napoleon's curse suWue 
All hearths but thine, let him behold them, loo, 

> And timely shun a deadlier Waterloo !" 

The story of the blind-struck bride, is full of interest and subdued 
pathos, and knowledge of that most wayward thing, a human heart, 
which, though not naturally either cruel or bad, is yet not under the 
guidance of steady principlej, and the indigence of early-formed good 
habits. 

But it is in the Village Patriarch that the opinions and tendencies of 
Elliott are first distinctly evolved. He feels like a true and refiecting 
Englishman the gradual debasement, and rapid impoverishment of the 
people, from the combined operation of the Poor Laws, the (lame Laws, 
and that hydra-ciirsc the Corn Law, udiich lias given activity to all 
the misery resulting from the Poor Laws, and made them more injuri- 
ous to the morals and condition of the people, from the end of the 
American war till now, or in fifty years, than iir all the centuries which 
have intervened since their institution. The Bread Tax, which, he 
emphatically says, speaks to him from the trencliers of his ten children, 
Elliott considers the tap-ro<|t of all the evils under which the country is 
labouring. The scrimped trencher is, indeed, 4iuickening, powerful 
inspiration. The beer fiaggon of himself and his neighbours, drained dry 
by excessive taxation, is equal to the poet's Helicon, with the minstrel 
whose only muse is Useful Truth, The account Mr. Elliott has given of 
the origin of his political poetry, sets the matter in the true light. Nor 
is it to the philosopher the least valuable section of his writings. 

“ My poem may be a weed, but it has sprung, uiiforrrd, out of existing things. It 
may not suit the circulating libraries for adult bUhies ; but it is the earnest product 
of experience, a retrospect of tlW'past, and an tvideiice of the present — a sign of the 
tunes— a symptom, terrible, or otherwise, ivhich our slap; diN-tors will do well to 
observe with the profoundest shake of the head; for it nlToiils a prognostic, if not a 
proot^ that Smith and Macculloch must soon he us familiar as Dilworth to school- 
boys. And is it of no importance what a man of the middle class — hardly raised 
above the lowest — thinks, when the low'est arc beginning lo think ? Believing as 1 
do, that the Corn Liiws have a direct and rapid tendency to ruin my ten childrcn and 
their coimtry, with all its vencnible and venerated institutions, wherc is the wonder 
if I hate the perpetrators of such insane atrocities ? Their ancestors, 1 believe, were 
good men. The Savilles i(nd the Rockinghains, werc not palared almoners, nor are 
their successors like the Shelleys and the Laudeidalcs. But when suicidal anti-profit 
laws speak to my heart from my childrcn's trenchers ; when statutes for restricting 
the indtistry of a population, W'hich is only superabundant because it is opprcssed, 
threaten /o send me to the treadmill, for the crime of inflicted wunt ; W'hen, in a 
word, my feelings arc hammered till they are ‘ cold-shoi’t ;' habit can no longer bend 
tlicm to courtesy ; they snap, and fly off in sarcasm. Is it strange that my language 
is fervent as a welding heat, when my thoughts are passims, that rush binning from 
niy mind, like white-hot bolts of steel ? You do not seem to be suflicicntly aware of 
the importance of these lew matters of trqfle ; you do not seem to suspect, that, if the 
Corn 1-aws continue much longer, the death^truggk of competition will terminate 
suddenly /** 

Like every other powerful thinker, who looks abroad with his eyes 
open, and whose vision is neither rendered purblind by interest-be- 
gotten prejudiees,” nor disturbed by an attempt to accommodate facts 
to theories, Elliott believes the condition of the great mass of the peo- 
pie to be much worse, than it was even thirty years back ; and that the 
•accumulation of capital has been the scattering of well-being, owing to 
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bad government^ bad inetittttions^ and unskilful legislation. To prove 
this may be assumed as the leading moral object of the Village Patriarch 
Enoch Wray, the venerable ruin of an English handicraftsman of the 
good olden timo^ has seen a century of years, is blind and poverty*, 
stricken, but still maintains his independence of character, and his place 
as the patriarch of the hamlet. He is full of shrewd and sagacious 
thought, and of ennobling feelings and recollections. The poem opens 
with a striking description of a day of severe settled frost, and the old 
blind man groping his way abroad. f 

• • * 

How lone is he^ who, blind and near his end, 

Seeks old acquaintance in a stone or tree ! 

All feeling, and no sight! Oh let him spend 
The gloaq^ing hour in chat with memory,' 

Nor start from dreams, to curse reality, 

And friends, more hard and cold than trees and stones.'* 

• 

The “ poor blind father” is elbowed in his way by 

<< Men whose harsh stops have language, cruel tones 
Tliat strike liis ear and heart, as if with steel ! 

Where dwelt they, ere corruption's brazen seal 
Stam])ed ])ower*s hard image on such dross as theirs. 

Thou mennost thing that Heaven endures and spares, 

Thou up-start Tlainly, with the chec'h of lead ! 
llo'w darest thou from the wall push those grey hairs ? 

Dwarf! if He lift a finger thou art dead ! 

• ••••«» 

* Some natural tears he drops, but ndpes tliein soon, * 

And thinks how dianged his country and his kind. 

Since he in Eiiglaiurs and in maiiliood*8 noon 
Toiled lightly, and earned much ; or, like the wind, 

Went forth o'er llowcrs^ with not a care behind ; 

And knew nor grie^ nor wAiit, nor doubt, nor fear, 
lleadle t how can'st thou smite with speech severe. 

One U'ho was rcvercnd!i*d long oie tliofi was't bf>iii ? 

No homeless, soulless beggar meets thee heiv i 
Although that threadbare coat is patched and torn, 

His bursting heart repels thy taunt with scorn. 

• • • • « 

You, too, proud dame, w hose eye so keenly scans 
I'he king's blind subject on the king's high-road, 

You, W'lio much w'oiidcr that, with all our plans 
To starve the poor, they still shoiihl crawl abroad ; 

Ye both are journeying to the same abode." 

But we cannot follow the higical deductions of the Indy, nor yet advert 
to the beautifully descriptive lines w^hich follow, blgnded with the 
recollections of the putriarcli. . This account of changed manners, and 
city life, is, if less pleasing, more to our purpose. 

‘‘ But much ho dreads the town’s distracting nuizo, 

Where all, to him, is full of change and pain. 

New streets invade the couatry < and he strays, 

I^ost ill strange paths, still seeking, and in vain, 

For ancient landmarks, or the lonely lane 
Where oft he playnl at Crusoe, when a boy. 

Fire vomits darkness, where his lime-trees grew ; 

Harsh grates the saw, where coo'd the wood-dove coy ; 

Tomb crowds on tomb, where violets drooped in dew ; 

And, brighter than bright heav'u the speed-wcll blue 
Cluster'd tlie bank, where now the town-bied boor 
(Victim and w'rotch, whose children never smile) 

Insults the stranger, slghtlesi^ old, and poor, 
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On 8wm*d Saint Monday, with his cronies vile, 

Drunk, for the gloi 7 of the holy isle, 

Vi'hile pines his wife and tells to none her woes ! 

<< Hero, Enoch, flaunts no moro the wild brier rose, 

Nor basks the lizard here, nor harmless snake. 

In Spring, no more the broom, all golden glows 
O'er the clear rill, that, whimpering through the brake, 

Heal'd thy blithe youth the echoing vale awake. 

All that was lovely then is gloomy now. 

Then, no strang^paths perplex'd thee, no new streets, 

Where diaymen baprl,^ while rogues J^ick up a row ; 

And fish-wives grin, while fopling fopliug meets ; 

And milk lad his rebellious donkey beats, 

While dwarfish cripple shuffles to the wall ; 

And hopeless tradesmen sneaks to alehouse mean ; 

And imps of beggaiy curse their dad, and sqifiill 
For mammy's gin ; and matron, poor and clean, 

With jarful eye, begs crust for lodger lean ; 

And famish'd weaver, with his children three, 

Sings hymns for bread ; and legless soldier, borne • 

In dog-tli*awn car, imploreth charity ; 

And thief, with steak, from butcher nins* forlorn ; 

And debtor bows, while banker smiles in scorn ; 

And landed pauper, in his coach and four, 

Bound to isr countries from a realm betray'd, 

Scowls on crof vd, who curse the scoundrel's power, 

While coachce grins, and lofty lady's maid 
Turns up her nose at bread-tax -paying trade, 

Though master bilketh dun, and is in haste." 

Tlie contrast of the scene with the time 

« When Locksley o’er the hills of Uallam cliased 
The wide-horned stag,” 

is more poetical but less characteiystic of Elliott ; ami wc turn to the 
city-pent widow, who— * 

Still tries to make her little garden hloonij, 

For she ^vas country-born. No weeds appear 
Where her poor pinks deploro their prison-tomb; 

To them, alas ! no second spring shall come !" 

We leave the decaying flowers, for the sickly human flower. 

Pale, dwindled lad, that on her slated shop 
Set'st moss and groundsel from the fi'osty lea ! 

O’er them no more the tiny wren shall hop : 

Poor plants ! poor child I 1 pity them, and thee ; 

Yet blame I not wise Mercy's high decree : 

They fade, thou diest, but thou to live again, 

To^ bloom in heav’n. Aiul will thy flowers be there ? 

^ Heav'n, without them, w^ould smile, for thee, in ^ aiii* 

Thither, poor boy, the primrose shall repair, 

There violets breathe of England’s dewy air. 

And daisies speak of her, that dearest one, 

Who then shall bend above^thy early bier.” 

We must not follow the widow and her boy farther. Yet more deeply 
pathetic, in the same strain, is this little incidental notice of the poor 
women in tlie Sheffield Factories, soothing toils, which nothing can cheer, 
by ' chanting hymns. 

Hark ! music still is here ! How wildly sweet, 

Like flute-notes in a storm, the psalm ascends 
From yonder pile, in traffic's dirtiest street 1 
There hapless woman at her labour bends, 
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While with the rattling fly her shrill Tc^ee blends, 

And ever, as she cuts the headless nail, 

She sings, < I waited long, and sought the Lord, 

And patiently did bear.* A deeper wail 
Of sister voices joins, in sad accord, 

‘ lie set iny feet upon his rock ador'd!* 

And then, perchance, < O God, on man look down !' ** 

Such is the pathetic power, the moral pathetic of this Radical poet. 
We can remember many picturesque incident^ of this nature in the elder 
poets and romance writers. JThe peasant chanting the old ballad of the 
Ronccsvalles fight, — the milk-maid’s song, so finely introduced by honest 
Isaac Walton, — and poor Ophelia’s snatches of old ballads— »but nothing 
so deeply moving as the minstrelsy of these poor Sheffield tasked work, 
women. % 

The blind patriarch on his ramble, visits an old friend, also blind 
and bed-ridden. But we cannot go farther into the history of his 
friend, or of the interview, than to extract a few lines from the prayer 
wliich Enocli breathes by the bed-side of Charles. Let us first notice 
that the patriarcli’s useful life had been spent in the labours of a stone- 
mason, — almost an architect, — ^the constructor of country mills, and 
stanch, enduring, old-fashioned mountain bridges. Charles had been 
lus fellow-labourer, and now Enoch, , 

. ■ ■ ^‘with hands uplifted reverently. 

And hcav'nward eyes, upon his bended knees, 

Implores the Father of the poor to spai’e 
His pious friend, and cure his long disease ; 

Or give him strength his painful load to bear, 

That, dying, he may shew < what good men are.* ** 

But we pass to the pith of Enoch’s earnest petitions and thanksgivings. 

— Thee, we hle^ that he can proudly say 
He eats tlie hoarded bread of industry, 

And that he hath not, in his evil day 
Tasted the bitterness of parish-pay. 

Though frail thy child, like aU who weep below. 

His life, thou know'st, has been no baneful weed ; 

He never gather'd wliere he did not plough, 

He reap'd not where he had not scatter’d seed ; 

And Christ for wretched sinuera deigned to bleed ! 

At thy tribunal want may be ihrgiv'n ; 

Thercy to be lowly, is not to be base ; 

Oh, then— if equal iu the eye of hcav’n 
Are all the children of the human race,*' 

Wc break off again abruptly ; leaving the reader to fbllow ant this 
passage. 

The old man, seated in the sunshine of a bright winter’s day, gives the 
poet opportunity for a hasty retrospection of tlie great public events 
of the last century; ending with the first French Revolution. This^ 
closes with a comparison between Washington and Napoleon, which it 
rejoices us to see a Radical make ; as the name of the latter hero has 
often proved a meteor that has dazzled and misled too many professing 
the political faith of Elliott, but with much less knowledge of its funda.. 
mental principles. 

Some complimentary lines to cloud-rblling” Sheffield, and her skilled 
and independent artisans, free, on the return of the Sabbath, to emerge 
from the forge, and from the darkness of their six days* toil, lead to 
this splendid passage 
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, l4ight 1 all Is not connpt; for thou art pure, 

Unchanged and changeless I Though fniil man is 4rile^ 

Thou lookst on him serene, stiblimo, secure, 

Yet, like thy Father, with & pitying smile/ 

Light ! we may cloud thy Ix^ms, but not defile. 

Even on this wintry day, as marble cold, 

Angels miglit quit their homes to visit thee, 

And match their plumage with thy mantle^ rolled 
Beneath God’s Throne, or billows of a sea. 

Whose isles ara worlds, whose bounds infinity. • 

Why, then, is Eilbch absent from my side ? 

I miss the rustle of hfs silver hair 
A guide no mor^ I seem to want a guide, 

While Enoch jouniies to the House of Prayer ; 

Ah, ne’er came Sabbath day but he was there ! 

Lo, how, like him, erect and strong, though |:rcy, 

Yon village-tower, time-touched, to God appeals I 
But, hark ! the cliimes of morning die away I 
Hark !*to the heart the solemn sweetness steals. 

Like the heart’s voice, unfelt by none who feels 
That iQod is Love, that man is living dust.** ' 

The Sabbath-walk of the toil-freed townsman, with his little children^ 
to whom the very air of Heaven is a rich banquet, is, in tenderness and 
sweetness, the counterpart of similar descriptions in (wrahame; and 
then we have the skdiling g>f the kirk, which gives room for many little 
shrewd and sarcastic 'Strokes and sketches of character. We see the 
spiritless, scorned curate ; and are told of the reduced Knglisli yeoman 
and his degenerate successor, and see the ancient home, 

— — — “ where once dwelt Matthew Hayes, 

A trading yeoman of the bygone days. 

There, where his fathers sojourned on the plain, 

And damn’d the French, yet loved all humankiml, 

His annual feast was spreiifJ, nor ^read in vain ; 

There his own acres billowed in the wind 
Their golden com. A man of vulgar mind. 

He laughed at learning, while he scrawled his cross, 

And reared his boy in sloth. But times grew worse • 

War came ; and public waste brought private loss.” 

It is useless to follow a common history. The yeoman and his wife die 
broken-hearted beggars. Their ill-educated son supports a life of degra- 
dation and low debauchery, by poilching and theft. Let us turn for 
comfort to the dwelling, and forget the perished inmates. The Englisli 
home— 

'^^tliat sternly could withstand 
The storms of more than twice a hundred years ! 

' In such a home was Shakspeare’s Hamlet planned ; 

And Raleigh's boyhood shed ambitious tears 
O’er Colon’s wrongs. How proudly it uprears 
Its tower of clustered chimneys, tufted o’er 
With ivy, ever green amid the grey ; 

Yet envy-stung, and mutk'ring ever more 
To yon red vilh^ on the King’s highway,—. 

‘Thou dandy, I am not of yesterday.* 

Time seems to reverence these fantastic walls. 

Behold the gables quaint, the comice strong 1 
The chsimbers, bellying over latticed halls 1 
The oaken tracery, outlasting long 
The carven stone !** 

The following oketchof an intelligent, r^soning, reflecting, instructed 
artisan, is a piece of first-rate Radical poetry. Let us hope, and, with 
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many late convincing proofs^ thib very existence of such a man as Elliott 
forces us to believe^ that> among the skilled labourers Of the great 
manufacturing towns^ tli^ere exist thousands of parallels to the grandson 
of Miles Gordon, and that the number is rapidly increasing. Blind 
Enoch starts at hearing a footstep fancied familiar * 

^ AlasI Miles Gordon ne*er will walk again ; 

But his poor grandson's footstep wakes thy tear. 

As if indeed tby long-lost friend were near. 

Here oft, with fading cheek, and tbou^&ful brow. 

Wanders the youth, town-bred, but d^rt-borii ; 

Too early taught life's deepening woes to know, 

Ho wakes in sorrow with the weeping mom. 

And gives much labour fbr a little com. 

In smoke and dust, from hopeless day to day. 

He sweats to bloat the harpies of the soil. 

Who jail uo victim, while his pangs can pay 
' Untaxing rent, and trebly taxing toil, ' 

Tli^y make the labour of his hands their spoil. 

And grind him fiercely ; but he still can get 
A crust of wftcatefti bread, despite their frowns 
They have not sent him, like a pauper yet, 

For workhouse wages, as they send their clowns ; 

Such tactics do not answer yet iu tOM'iis ; 

Nor have they gorged his soul. Thra]^ though he he. 

Of brutes who bite him, while he feeds thei|^,'BdH ' 

He fetds his intellectual dignity; 

Works hard, reads usefully, with no mean skill 
Writes; and can mason well of good and ilL 
He hoards his weekly groat His tear is shed 
For sorrows which his hard-worn hand relieves. 

Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 

(h'or slaves enough already toil for thieves,) 

How gratefully his grooving piiud receives 
The food which tyra Jts straggle to witlihold f 
Though hourly ills liis isvery sense invede, 

Beneath the j:loiid that o’er his home is rolled, 
lie yet respects the power which man hath made, 

Nor loathes the despot-humbliiig sons of trade. 

—But when the silent Sabbath-day arrives, 

He seeks the cottage boideriiig on the moor, 

Where liis forcfatlicrs passed their lowly lives. 

Where still liis mother dwoU^ content, though poor. 

And ever glad to meet liini at the door. 

Oh, with what niptiii’c he prapares to ffy 

From streets 'and courts, with crime and sorraw strewed, 

And bids tlie mountain lift him to the sky 1 
How proud to feel his heart not all subdued 1 
How happy to shake hands with solitude I 
Still, Nature, still he loves thy uplands bro^vii, 

Tha rock that o'er his father’s freehold towers T 
And strangers liurryihg through the dingy town, 

May know hh workslmp by its sweet wild-flou'ers, 

Cropped on the Sabbath froin the hiolge-side bowero.** 

Elliott's early ])a66ion for flow^s breaks forth in the sequel to this de.- 
scription, as in many other places bf his poetry ; but all this we give up, 
deeming, since we cannot transfer his volumes altogether to our pages, 
the useful better than the beautiful. 

Our Artisan-poet, in his pride of intelligence, and intellectual superi- 
ority, is occasionally somewhat severe, if not unjust, in speaking of agri- 
cultural labourers. And yet|, with saddened hearts, we must subscribe to 
the painul truth of this picture. The writer is describing the worst con- 
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dition of the toil-worn artisan^ dragging the chain of life along^ all but 
hopeless ; and still, in all that distinguislies man from brute, so fw above 
the rural labourer • * 

u How unlike thee, though once erect and proud, 

Is England's peasant slave, the trodden down, 

The parish-paid, in soul and body bowed ! 

How unlike thee, is Jem, the rogue avo^ved. 

Whose trade is poaching ! Honest Jem works not, 

Begs not ; but tlp'ives by plundering beggars here. 

Wise as a lord, and qi}ite as good a shot, 

He, like his betters, lives in hate and fear, 

And feeds on partridge, because bread is dear. 

Sire of six sons, apprentice to the jail. 

He prowls in arms, Me Tory of (he night. 

With them he shares his battles and his ale W 
With him they feel the Majesty of might ; 

No dey)ot better knows that Power is Riglit. 

Mark his iinpaidish sneer, his lordly frown ; 

Hark ! how he calls beadle and flunky liars ; 

See, how magniflcently he breaks down 
His neighbour's fence." * 

The comparison between Jem poaching in the squire’s covers, and the 
Tory poaching on society at large is felicitous. By this time the reader 
surely sees that our Radical Poet is no ordinary versifier, — power, beauty, 
tenderness, are alike his elements. We have given instances of them all, 
and might multiply them, page after page, if this were admissable. He 
only fails decidedly in attempts at light humour ; for abruptness, and 
occasional want of attention to minute finish, produce only those trivial 
blemishes which are not worthy notice. Ilis vocation, as a poet and as 
a man, is to furnish the original metal in rods and bars, leaving to the 
less strong-armed, though more patient workman, to mould and finish 
into all kinds of useful instruments or pratty toys. Elliott is indeed^oo 
earnest and conscientious to succeed inthumour. He is too deeply affec- 
ted with his subject to sport, and dsilly, and tride with it. We there- 
fore feel Alice Green, and all about that old lady, tiresome, and out of 
place ; and this is the more provoking, as we suspect our author, without 
any affection for Alice himself, has introduced her, mistakingly enough, 
for the entertainment and relief of his readers. But, by this time, Mr. 
Elliott knows that the' public are itt the vein of witnessing his tragedy 
and serious comedy, without interlude of any kind. The world, for 
nearly four hundred years, has never been in so earnest a temper as now, 
nor in one so fitted to relish the poetry which grows out of this disposi- 
tion — ^his RaSkal poetry. 

With whatever reluctance, we must pass all Mr. Elliott's heartfelt and 
beautiful descriptions of the scenery around Sheffield. They will survive 
to ennoble his town when much of it, of great present value, shall have 
for ever perished. It is enough that he has made us familiar with the 
finest aspects of the streams, the moors, and the hills of Hallamshire, in 
strains of noble poetry. 

The desperate, reckless grinder, w h??,’ 

Bern to die young, nor fears nor man nor death"— 

we must also pass ; and, what is more important, the vision, philosophic 
and political, of old Enoch, to whom the spirit of the regicide Bradshaw 
comes, in the night-watches, running over, with a spirit's fiery glance, the 
history of degenerate England. In t^s Dante vision, Pitt and Castle- 
ireagh—^' ice-hearted dog !"— are not forgotten ; and long shall we look 
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be'doing positive injustice to the pdet^ to' attempt any eSitract of^is 
vision ; nor can we enter on the tragic episode of Hannah Wray/ expos- 
ing the effects of the cruel and detestable game-laws ; not yet on Enoch’s 
visit to the churchyard^ that now vital spot to him ; and of his groping 
among the tomb-stones, reading, for the last time, with his fingers, the 
inscription he had chiselled on the head-stone which marked where his 
wife and children reposed — ^the babe of a day, the infant of thirty weeks, 
the man of fifty years,' all 

Children of Enoch and of Mary Wray.** 

Let us hasten to the close. In a lovely April evening, the p/itriarcli 
sits in the cheerful siin, 

— stooping hiijj|iteasc8 gi^y, ‘ 

•To hear the stream, his ancient neighbour, run,^ 

Young, ns if Time had yesterday begun. 

Ifhaven's gates aiv like an angel’s wing, with pli^es 
Of glorious giycti, and piirply gold, on fire ; 

Through rifts of mount’nous doUds, the light illumes •, 

Hill tops and woodi^at, pilgrimdike,' retire ; 

And, like a giant to^i, bums Morthen spire. 

Primrosy odours, violet-mingled, floa^ 

OVr blue bells and ground ivy, on their wings ^ . 

Bearing the music of the blackbtM’s note. 

Beneath the dewy cloud the wood-lark sings, •' 

But on our father’s heart no gladness flings. - 
Mary beuds o’er him mute. Her youngest lad 
Grasps, with small hand, his grandslre’s finger fast. 

Well knows the old man that the boy is sad ; 

And the thirdHMni^, as she hurries past, 

Trembles, and looks towards the town aghast.” 

mice symptoms foretell an execution for rent in the house of his soif- 
in-law, where his old age had Iflng found refuge : 

<< The Bible* of his sires is mnrkeehfbr sale ; 

But degi’adatioii is to liim despair. 

The hour is come which Enoch cannot bear ; 

But he can die /” 

And the Village Pgfiriarch dies, Uie last of England’s king-souled 
poo<^'^ Though tenderness that thrills, and ^ homely, earnest power 
that stirs and warms the breiHl, are the distinguishing excellencies of 
Elliott's poetry, the strong Jirm of the Artisan has a bolder sweep, 
his lyre grand||f, and more majestic and swelling tones, final close 
of this poem rises to the true sublime : * ^ 

‘‘ Bid the mountains weep for Enoch Wray, 

And for themselves, ilbeit of things that last 
Unaltered most ; for they shall pass away 
]iak» EnocI^ though their iron roots seem fast 
jWnd to the eternal Future, jas the Past ! 

Th^ Patriarch died, and they shall be no more. 

Yes t and the sailless w'hich navigate 

Th’ unalterable deep that hath no shore, 

Will Idee their starry splendour, soon or late, ^ 

Like tapers, quenched by Him whose will is fate ! 

Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, . 

Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 

JBre long, oh. Earth I will look in vain fbr thee^ 

.,!%nd start, and stopliiyiis unerrinuf ight, 

' And, wifii blB wings ofloirow and affright, . 

Veil his impassionid brow.” 

NO* villi-— Y>OL. 
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The Corn^Ijaw Rhymes ^ we have said, are a collection of pdems fiH 
bearing on one great pointy but of unequal merit. longest is entitlei 
the Rantev; which, with Elliott, means a field preacher of the bold andfree 
spirit of the old Scottish Covenanters. He is the same Miles Gordon 
lamented by the Village Patriarch, The home of the many-childod 
widow, in whose humble dwelling he occupies a prophet’s chamber ! 
the Sabbath morning preparations, the out -door worship "on Shire- 
cliffe’s lofty side,” the surrounding scenery, the gradual dispersion of the 
mists, and the brightening of the morning, are all beautifully described ; 
but our readers will prize more a few " notes ” of the energetic RndU 
cal sermon. And first, we have a denunciation of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and an assertion of the right of ont-door worship. 

" ‘ Wo be unto you, ^ribes and Pharisees, ^ 

Who eat the widowVttnd the orphan's bread, 

And malce longf prayers to hide your villa nies,’ 

Said lie who had not where to lay his head ; 

And wandering forth, while blew the Sabbath bree 7 p, * 

Pluck’d ears of corn, with humble men, like these. 

God blames not him who toils six days in seven, 

Whet'e smoke and dust bedim the ^Idcn day, 

If he delight, beneath the dome of heaven, 

To hear the wind^ and see the clouds at play. 

Or climb his hills, amid their flowers to pray. 

Ask ye, if I, of Wesley’s followers one, 

Abjure the house where Wesleyans bend the knee !- 
I do — because the spirit thence is gone; 

And truth, and faith, and grace, are not, with tno, 

The Hundred Popes of England’s J(‘suitry. 

We hate not the religion of bare walla ; 

We scorn not the ca/hedraPd pomp of pritycr ; 

For SAveet are all our Fath^’s festivals, 

If contrite hearts the heavenly bau<^et share> 

In field or temple^; O04I is everywhere I 
But wc hate arrogance and selfishness. 

Come where they mayLi^iid most beneath flio root 
Sacred to public Avorahip ; Ave profess 
No loA^e for lum Avho feels no self-reproof 
When in God’s house he stands from God aloof. 

Nor AA’oi’ship aa'c grim Mars the homicide ; 

Our prayei-s are not for slaughter ; AA^e behold 
With scorn, sectarian and prelatic pride^ 

Slaves, if not bought, too williiigdo be stdd, 

Christians misnamed, Avhose gods are blood and gold. 

What are the deeds of men call’d Christian, noAV ? 

They roll themselves in dust before the great ; 

W^iercver Mammon builds a shrine, they boAV : 

And Avould nail Jesus to their cross of hate. 

Should He again appear in mean g^tatc. 

Pleasant, repaid by splendid beauty’s smile, 

Praised by the proud, to flatter poAver and pride. 

And prate of independence all the Avhile ; 

Pleasant and safe, doAvn ^nny streams to glide ; 

But virtue fronts the blast, andbreasts the tide. 

Where are their ^ protests,’ mdihthly, weekly made. 

Against Abaddon’s Com Law, and his sword P 
Where their petitions for unfetter’d trade ? 

Where their recorded execrations, pour’d 
On blood stain’d tyrants, and the servile horde ? 

When earth wept blood, that wolves might lap and SAvill, 

And pleading iner^ was a trampled worm, 

Bas^y they pandef^ to the slipT^B 

And still their spells they mun^ in the stortkif ' 

Hetanding long th$ giarch pf slow reform.” • 
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It id agreeabk to turn from the CaduDervises, or justice-parso^is of 
the present day, held u^ to loathing %tid bitter scorn^ in the severOj but 
truthfnl^ 'not satiric page of Elliott to passages like this. 

Oh, for a Saint, like those who sought and found, 

For conscience' sake, sad homes beyond the main. 

The Fathers of New England, who unbound, 

In wild Columbia, Europe's double chain t 
The men whose dust cries, < Sparta, lift again!' 

The slander'd Calvkiiets of Clfkrldis'sniino 
Fought, and they won it, Freedom’s holy fight. 

Like prophet-bards, although they hated rhyme, 

All incorruptible as Heaven’s own light, 

Sj>oko eacli devoted preacher for the right. 

No servile noctriiie^ such as power approves, 

They tu the potir and brokcn-licaitSd ttiught ; 

With triith&t that tyrants dread, and conscience lAves, 

They wingVI and barb’d the arrows of their thought ; 

Silt in liigh places “was the mark tliey sought. 

They said not,^^ Man, be circumspect, and thrive ! 

Bi* uieaii, base, slavish, bloody — and pit'yail !* 

Nor doth the Deity they woi*bhii>p’d drive 
His roitr-in-1iaiid, applaud a smutty tale, 

Send Members to tlie House, and us to^aol. 

With zeal tliey preaeli’d, with reverence tliey were heard ; 

For ill their dni iiig creed, siiblimcj^iiu’erc, 

Dimger was found, that parson-hated word; 

Tliey flatter’d none — ^they knew nor liate nor fear, 

But taught the will of God — and did it here, 
liven as the fire-winged thunder rends the cloud. 

Their spoken lightnings, da/zliiig all the land, 

Atinsh’d the foreheails of the great and proud. 

Still’d faction’s roar, as by a God’s command, 

And iiieekeii’d (’romt\|nll of the iron liaud.” ‘ 

Against the “ fiislnO|i[iabTe Tory saint, the Ranter 

next liuinches his moraWthuiiders ; anti leh^thosc who would understand 
the might of Radicaf poetry, read the ftdlowiiig disjointed extracts, whieli 
we wisli much w c could give more entire : — 


Dost thog, thus early, luiglily lord, repair 
To yonder ’Tis well. Go, aiul in tears 

Kneel, lioly W’retch, although the Saliliatli air 
Is w'eary of thy long iivpuuish’d prayer. 

Thou, W'lio W'ith hellish /eal, w'nst drunk and Miinl, 
When tyrants, cluven-hoof’tl in lieart and brain, 
Made murder pastime ; and the taixly wind 
Bure fresii glad tidings o’er tlie groaning main 
Of hecntonihs on Moloch’s altar slain ! 

Kneel, Saint of Cariia(||h| — ^kneel, but not tt^anl ; 
Kneel, but alone, witlrnoiio to laud tliy /e.af; 

For the Iiour comet li wiien the reed sliall fail 
On wjilcli the wickcil lean. But wherefore kiu'el ? 
(!ari the w'orn stone repent, and W'cep, .and feel ? 

Still harder granite forms bosom core 
Of him w’ho jpiigh’d wlieif freedom’s thousands fell. 
Hark I tlio voire, tliat erst of Irnttle’s roar 
Was wont too oft fi-om yonder tower to tell, 
lValing5"at iliy command, o’er crash and yell, 

And fieiul-like fiices, reildcniiig in the light 
Of streets, that crimson’d midnight with their ghiroy 
When Engkaiid iiired the hell-houiids^f the fight, 
Because 4 nen hn>kc, !ti th||ir sublime m^pair, ^ $ 
The bonds which nnlure could no longer boar ! 

Hark ! His the iron voicwl aitd still to Bice 

L 
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It speaks of death. Perchance^ some child of clay, 

Some \vo«woni thrall of long iniquity, f 
Some drudge, whose mate can yet afford to pay 
For decent pray'rs, treading the gloomy way 
Which all must tread, js gone to her long rest, 

And last account ; — a dread one thine will be I 
Of means atrocious, used for ends unblessM ! 
iViid joy — for what ? for guilty Tictory ; 

States bought aiid sold, by fraud to tyranny! 

Slaves amiM to 1^114 the free by ^aves cn^aved ; 

Red havoc's carnival from shore to shoi‘e ; 

Sous slaughter'd, widows childless, realms depraved ; 

And Britain's treasures pour’d in seas of gore, 

Till lords ask alms, and fiercely growl for more ! 

Yes, when your countiy is one vast disease^ 

And failing fortunes sadden every door, 

Theso, O yc quacks, these ai’C your remedies; 

Alms for the rich /— u breatUtax for the poor ! 

Soiil-])urch:ised harvests on the indigent moor ! • 

Tims the wing’d victor of a hundred fights. 

The warrior ship, bows low her bannef'd head, 

When through her planks the sea-born reptile bites 
Its deadly way — and sinks in ocean's bed, 

Vanquish’d by Avorms. What then? The worms were fed. 

Will not God (mite thee black, thou whited wall ? 

Thy life is latvless^^and thy law a lie, 

Or nature is a dream unnatural.” 

\Vliat follows is an orig^inal mode of illustrating the principles of F reo 
Trade. 

Look on the clouds, the streams, the earth, the sky \ 

Lo, all is interchange and liarinony ! 

Where is the gorgeous ijomp which, yester morn, 

Curtain’d y<m orb, tvith ambcr,€#old on fold? 

Behold it in tiie blue of Hivejiii, borne 
To feed the all-fcading seas ! the molten golil 
Is flou iiig pale in Loxley’s crystal cold>* 

To kindle into beauty tree and flotver, 

And wake to verdant life, hill, vale, and plain. 

Cloud trades tvith river, and exchange is power : 

But slioiild the clouds, the streams, the winds disdain 
Harmonious intcrcoui'se, nor dew nor 
Would forest-crown the mountains : airtess day 
Would blast, on Kinderscont,4he heathy gimv ; 

No purply green ivould meeken into grt^y, 

O’er Don at eve ; no sound of river’s flow 
^ Disturb the. sepulchre of all below.” 

Ptirsuing the same subject the Ranter breaks out, 

^ “ Is the^i^o land where useful men are prived 

By those they feed ? Or willmcrc never be 
For hope a refuge, and a dwjelling place, 

Where tyrants, in the^ mad rapacity, ' 

Shake not their clcnclrd fists in the Almighty’s face, 

And cry ^ Thou fool !’ Shall glorious seas embrace 
A thousand shores in vain f Shall paupers grow, 

Where he hath said the eagle’s young shall filed ? 

Shall hopeless tears to water deserts flow, 

While flow his mighty streams, with none to heed, 

And make fertility a baneful weed ? 

Poor bread- tax’d slaves, have ye no hope on earth ? 

Yes, God from evil still educes good ; 

Stiblimc events are rushing 4o their birth ; 

Lo, tyrants by their victims are withstood ! 

And Freedom’s seed still grows, though steep’d in blood !” 
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Wd must give a few lines from the concluding exhortation of the 
Preacher, and his animated address to Commerce. 

f • 

« Despond not, then, ye plunder'd sons of trade I 
Hope's wounded wing shall yet disdain the ground. 

And Commerce, while the powers of evil fade,” 

Shout o'er all seas, all lands for me were made 1 
Her's arc the apostles, destined to go forth 
Upon the wings of mighty winds, and preach 
Christ Crucified I To her the South and North 
I iook through their tempests ; -aiiiUher lore shall reach 
Their farthest ice, iHife be there to teach. 

Yes, worl(l-refoi*ming Commerce! one by one 
Thou vanquishest earth's tyrants ! and the hour 
Cometh, when all shall fall before Hicks— gone 
Their spleniour, full'n their trophies, lost their power. 

Then o'er th' enfranchised nations wilt thou shower. 

Like dewdrops from the pinions of the dove, • 

Plenty and peace ; and ne\er more on thee 
Shall bondage wait ; but, as the thoughts of love, 

Free shall thou fly, uiichaiiiable and free ; 

And men, thenceforth, shall call thee Liberty. 

Farexvell, my friends 1 wc part, no more to meet 
As trampled worms ; but we shall meet again 
At (jod's right hand, and our Redeemer^ feet ! 

And oft I how oft ! Meantime, your sownm strain 
Shall roll from Sliirecliffe's side, vale and plain. 

Oh, keep the seventh day holy, wheresoe'er 
Ye be, poor sons of toil ! sell not to those 
Who sold your frcjedoin, sell not for a sneer 
Your day of rest ; hut worship God, where glows 
I'hc flamc-tipp'd spire, or blooms the Avild-wood rose. 

Hallow this day to gladness.'* 

So nuicli for the serious and ^^rnctV^^jiuetry of the ConuLaw Rhymes, 
A specimen of what is lighter in tj^me, though 4)robably as effective, re- 
mains to be gi\'en ; and,^at a loss what to ohoose, wc select, at random, 
a few stanzas of a kind of hymn. ^ 

“ Up, widow, up, and swing the fly ; 

Or pusli the grating file ! 

Our bread is tax'd, and rents are high, 

Than wolves may burst witli bile. 

Sire of the hopeless ! caiist thou sleep r 
Up, up, niicl toil for gouls, 

Who drink oiir tears, hut never wcei», 

And, soulless, eat our souls. 

« Child, what hast thou with sleep lo do ? 

Awake, and dry thine eyes : 

Thy tiny hands must labour too ; 

Our bread is tix'd, arise 1 
Arise, and toil long hours twice seven, ' 

For pennies two or three ; 

Thy woes make angels \vrcp in Heaven, 

But England still is free I 

Up, wcai 7 mail, of eighty-five, 

And toil in hopeless wo ! 

Our hi'ead is tax'd, our rivals thrive, 

Our gotfs will Imve it so. 

Yet God is undethroii’d on high. 

And undethroned will be ! 

Father of all 1 hear Thou our cry, 

And England shfjitt be fi*ee I 
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“They smite in vain who smite with swordsj 
And scourge with volliod liiv; 

Our weapon is tlie njhip of irords, t 
And truth's all-tenehiug ire ; 

The blow it gives, the wound it makes, 

Life yet unborn shall see, 

And shake it, like a whip of snakc^ 

At unborn villany.” 

The Death Feast is full deep, touching pathos ; and in the sarcastic 
vein we have Caged Rats^ thOi^Black Hole ofjjalcutta, and others; though 
these are the least our favourites. 

The Splendid Village yet remains. It is a sequel to the Village Pa^ 
triarchy and the most finished and beautiful of all Mr. Klliott*s political 
poems. It has, however, appeared so recently in e pcriodicfil work that 
we must limit our extracts. The Splendid Village is the modern Auburn, 
It is re-visited by« lonely wanderer from foreign lands, who liad spent 
his boyhood here, and who bitterly feels, and feelingly describes the 
changes visible, at his return, on every thing around him ;*and most of all 
on the hearts and minds of. the degraded and bwitalized poor. lie enters 
a hovel ; 

My brother dwelt within. 'Ti<? true, he took 
My offerM hand^ but froze me with ji look 
So trouble- worn and. lost, so bard yet dull. 

That I shrank from Mm, though my heart was full : 

I sought society, but stood alone, 

/ came to meet a many and found a .stone ! 

His wife, in tatters, watch’d the tiivlc'^s grate ; 

Three l^oys sate near her, all in fierce dihatc, 

And all in rags — hut one constriu'tiiig snares, 

"With which, at night, to choke Lord lioronglt’s hares. 

< jMy sister Uose had pari^i pay,’ they .said, 

‘ And Ann was sent abroad, and £ane was dead; 

And the.se inistit»'tunes lai<l my.«in* heside 
• 'I'he mother, ulio in better days had died,’ 

Such welcome found the wanderer of the (7cep ! 

I liad iiS words — / .sobb'd, hat could not u'ccj)J*' 

Mr. Suckcmwell, the- keeper of the M<ulern Acudemy, which had taken 
place of the primitive village school ; the i)oor curate and his lame don- 
key on their Sunday steeple-chase ; the miserable usher, 

^‘'JServant of sert'ants, brow-heat by a Knave!” 

we must hurry past to come to the Attorney, whose mushroom pomp 

nourishes under the shadow of 

# 

Droad Beech ! thyself a grove ! five humlred years 
. Speak voice, of hygotie hupcs an<l fears ; 

And modmully, how moiinifully I llie bree/c 
Sighs through thy houghs, and tells of cottages 
That, happy once, beneath thy shadow gazed 
■On poor men’s fields, wITicli poor men's cattle grazed ! 

Now, where three cotters and theij* cliildreii dwelt. 

The lawyer's pomp alone is seen and felt; 

And the park entrance of his acres thi%e, 

IJncrops the ground which fetl a family. 

What then ? All sec, he is a man of State, 

With liis three acres, and his park-Uke gate! 

Besides, in time, if times continue dark, 

His 'neighbour's woes may buy his gate a park ! 

Oh, ^icii, let trade wear chains, that toil may find 
No harvests on the barren sea and wind ; 
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Nor glean) at hom^ the fields of eveiy zone ; 

Nor make the valleys of all climes his own ; 

But Muth the music of his hopeless sigh 
Charm (hi blind worm thdt feeds on poverty /” 

111 drawing to a close, we feel as if, in the account we have given 
Elliott’s poetry, lengthened as it is, we have rather done justice to hia 
vigour and peculiarities ns a powerful thinker, than to the extreme beauty, 
delicacy, and sensibility of his genius as a poet. The fount of his inspi- 
ration is the lacerated and bleeding heaii^; the ** Parnassian dews” in 
which his Muse steeps heroverse, are rfial* human tears. Our remaining 
space must be devoted to illustrating this, only noting that the Splendid 
Village is studded full of descriptions that equal Crabbe in their truth, and 
surpass him in sweetness and heart- wringing tenderness, and in power 
to move the hidden'springs of pity. The wanderer, who had so long 

Ploughed the seas to reap the wind,” • 

has a secret •cause of sorrow, w'hich the lover of imagination all com- 
pact” cannot reveal. ^ lie misses, from the changed village, one whom 
he had injured and deserted, but had not ceased to love. 

1 dreamed I saw her, heard her ; hut she fled ! 

Ill vain I seek her— is she with the dead 'f 
No nie(‘k blue eye, like hers, Imth tA’iied to me. 

And deigned to know the pilgraU of the sea. 

I have not named her — no — I dare not name ! 

When I would speak, why burns my cheek with shame Y 
I joined the schoolboys, where the road is wide, 

I watched the women to the foiintaiifs side ; 

1 road their fates, as the wdso rtiad books, 

And looked for Hannah, in their wondering looks; 

But ill no living as])ect could 1 trace 

I’lie sivect May nmriiing of my Hannah's face ; 

No, nor its evening, fading into night: 

Oil, Sun, my soul grows weary of Ihy light I” 

• 

lie learns of her at last, and the manner of her ^eatli — too horrible for 
poetry, tlie critics may say — drives him almost to frenzy, lie hurries 
back to sea. 


Oh, w'elcomc once again black ocean's foam I ' 

Kiigland ? Can this be h'ngland ? this my home ? 

This country of tlie crime without a name, 

And men who know nor mercy, hope, nor shame ? 

Oh, Light! that cheer st all life, from sky to sky, 

As with a hymn, to tvhich the stars reply ! 

Caiist thou behold tliisland, oh. Holy Light! 

And not tuini black with hoBJpr *11^ sight ? 

Fallen country of my fnthei-sT fallen and^fpul ! 

The body still is lieiv, but ^vhere thesoitf? 

1 look upon a corpse—’ jmtrid clay — 

And fiends possess it ! Vampires, quit your prey ! 

Or vainly tremble, when th*e dead arise, 

Clarioned to vengeance by shriek-shaken skies 

And crancli your hearts, and di’ink your blood for ale ! 

Then, eat each other''— • • 

We shall conclude these long extracts with the Farewell to England. 

“ Again upon the deep I toss and swing I 
The bounding billow lifts me, like tlie wing 
Of the struck eagle ; and away 1 dart, 

Bearing afar the arrow in my heart. 
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For thou art with mej though 1 see no more 
Thee^ stream4wed England 1 Thy impatient shore 
Hath Bunk beneath me^miles, a thouBand miles ! 

‘ Yet, in my heart, thy verdanf Eden smiles. ' 
Land where my Hannah died, and hath no tomb ! 
Still, in my soul, thy dewy rosea bloom. 

Even in Niagara’s roar, remmbrance still 
Shall hear thy throstle, o’er the lucid rill, 

At lucid eve — thy bee, at stillest noon ; 

And when clouds chase the hearUaxoaking moon, 
The mocking-bird, ^vhere Erie’s waters swell. 

Shall sing of fountaifteef vales and Philomel : 

To my sick soul bring over worlds of waves 
Dcw-glisteniug Albion’s woods, and dripping caves, 
But with her linnet, redbreast, lark, and wren, 

Her blasted homes, and much-enduring men I” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OE; A PROf§(X)^. 

BY HIMSELF. 

Tis done ! my race of life is fiuislicd. The rack and the iron arc 
already prepared. This very night must those beauteous limbs orna- 
ment the hair of some stofty-h|(irted lady’s maid. Tlie Dutch packet 
and my last hour have arrived. "Tflow short are the days of a Protocol I 
He is cut down like a flower, and he vanishes as a shadow I He sees tlie 
light, and is hurried into darkness ! What is a weaver’s shuttle, to the 
briefness with which he is spun andAtiinravelled-?#^ not the insects 
that^ise and perish in a day miracldl^f longevityTcWllpared with the 
puff %T his existence? Does he not come hut to go? Is he not horn but 
to die ? Too true. But shall we perish inglorionsly ? Perish the thought ! 
Shall we not discuss ? Shall we not exhalcT? We will die like a Protcu 
col ! is a bottle and pens and ink,' We will write the history of 

our life ; ^'dnd the fame of the Protocols shall as immortal as their 
earthly duration wa^ircumscribed. 

It was at the Foreign Office in Downing Street, on the loth Septeni. 
her, at 20 minutes, 33 seconds, 18 thirds, and 22 hmrths, after five 
o’clock in the afternoon, that T sprung in full armour from the head 
of Lord Palmerston. I bore in my right hand a long tin sword of extra, 
ordinary temper, and on my left a shield covered with polished parch, 
ment ; the device w'as a lion in an ass’s skin, and under it the words^ 
Let him roar again." My helmet, wdiich was of brass, was surmount- 
ed by a goose in full flight, with its neck extended, and carrying in its 
bill a scroll — “ Sic itur ad But as my transitory existence is 

nearly passed, and singi^r circi^tances have enabled me to become the 
historian of our shortlived and much despised race, the few moments that 
remain will be employed in registering, for the wonder of posterity, the 
general course of the production add annihilation of a Protocol. Grati- 
tude to the illustrious author of our being requires that personal vanity 
be sacrificed to his renown ; and I fondly contemplate the day, when to 
the statesman and the historian, his Lordship, with all his progeny of 
Protocols after him, will exhibit as splendid an appearance os a comet 
with its tail, or a schoolboy's kite in the holy days. ^ 

First, as to the place of our production. 

It was not to be supposed that such a phenomenon as his Lordships 
fertility would not have occupied the speculations of philosophers. In 




factj it created the most intense interest in all classes^ both here and 
on the continent. The Scottish School of Metaphysicians were thrown 
into a state of extreme nlspai ; nnd a perplexity fully equals thougli of a 
different kind, fell on the disciples of iCant, in Germany. The Political 
Economists next took it up. Mr. Malthus appealed to it as conclusive 
with regard to the soundness of his theory on population ; and Mr. 
Ensor and Mr. Sadler held it forth to the world as setting the cope- 
stone on their doctrines. A great variety of opinion accordingly pre- 
vailed on every point connected with us, but ipore particularly on the 
region of our birth. One philo|opher, after«di9secting a vast number of 
my brethren, decided that from our extreme hollowness, we must be 
created in one of the large frontal sinuses. Another, from the absence 
of mind which he thought he discovered in us, concluded we weire pro- 
duced in the pineal glaAd ; which, as is well known, is generally believ- 
ed to be the seat of the soul. An eminent phrenologist, observing the 
immense development df the org^p of philoprogeniti\SBness in Lord 
Palmerston's polj, insisted we niu^ come from the back part of the 
skull ; while another was equally positive that we must be from the fore 
part, where the organ of number is situated. This opinion gained much 
influence, from the elaborate calculation of our numbers, and of the rate 
at which we double our population, that w'as printed in the last volume 
of his great work upon this subject. A third gingenious writer argued 
that the real locality was the side of the head, as it is there the organ 
of destructiveness is placed ; but he w’ould not positively say whether 
this signified the immense waste of paper, or the injury done to Belgium 
by these glorious dela;|;;i4 this hcsit|g|pn was fatal to his theory. He 
W'as supplanted by^r^vhtryman of Jp, who maintained that, from the 
firmness of our noble progenitor, the crown of the head must be thp 
place, as it is there adhesiveness is situated. But it would w'cary the 
reader to detail all the erroncouianotioifs upon the subject, supported by 
the clearest and most satisfactory demonstratioifts. * 

Tlio fact is, we arc pr^iduced neither in the occiput nor cincip^l^, the 
right nor left side, nor yet in the crown of the head, but in the centre of 
the corpus calloftum of his Lordship's brain. And the process of genera- 
tion is as follows ; As soon as his Lordship has read a despatch from 
the Hague, the wludc brain, particularly the crura ccrehcUiy is throw'ii 
into state of violent excitement. A windy sort of gas is generated in 
such large quantities, that the walls of the cranium, though of surpris- 
ing thickness, arc scarcely able to withstand the pressure of this vapour. 
The co^us callosum, however, remains in its usual insensible state. 
A subtle fluid soon ascends from the despatch, and, passing along the 
optic nerve, enters the corpus callosum, ^[t must be observed thal; the 
apparatus of production is here excccdiiiCTRomplex. There is a minute 
and extensive machinery, which proves that Lord Talmerstoii was spe- 
cially fitted up for the multiplication of Protocols. As soon as the 
impregnation has taken place, his Lords}iip becomes almost ungovernable 
by the nurses round him : messengers are despatched for the Repre- 
sentatives of the other great Powers ; summonses for a Cabinet coun- 
cil are also prepared ; and some of the evening papers are apprized of 
tlya^^pproaching event, which now never fails to put them at their wits’ 
end with joy. 

As soon as the Foreign Ministers have assembled, our great progciii. 
to^ "breads the despatch again ; and having made a few observations, is 
instantly seized with the pangs of labour. His hair stands on end, his 
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fiice assumes a hideous expression of determined resolution^ and becomes 
so deeply suffused with gall, that our mighty ancestor looks like a man in 
the last stage of the jaundice. At the same tiipe the lips are drawn back 
so as to expose the teeth, wliich flius make a most ferocious appearance ; 
but as it is well known that the muscles of the jaw are at the same 
time so violently contracted, that his Lordship cannot bite, the Foreign 
Ministers take not the slightest notice of it, nor do even the old women 
feel any alarm. The brain is soon in a state of great confusion. Both 
hemispheres tremble ; ^ rumbling noise, at least as loud as the new 
thunder in Cuvent Gardep, is heard through the whole extent of the 
frontal sinus, and the crura ccrehelli kick with immense vigour. The 
head is now as large as a pot, iiiid the crisis approaches. Talleyrand 
pats hi^ Lordship on the back of the head in a very affectionate man- 
ner ; the other Ministers grasp their goose-qiii^ls to qncourage him ; 
in about a minute, the coronal suture slowly opens ; our great Parent 
gives a loud ht)m, which expresses his determination to uphold the 
character of Eugh'ind, to 0 ])en the Scheldt, to astonish General Se- 
bastiani, to compel Holland, if necessary, by force of arms, and, at the 
same time, do nothing to offend her ; immediately after this the Proto- 
col springs out upon the table.^ The event is announced by a discharge 
of twenty-one pop-guns ; and Couriers are dispatched, without a moment's 
delay, to foreign courts^ in order to communicate, before its death, in- 
telligence of the birth of the Protocol. His Lordship is immediately put 
to bed, the room darkened, and the streets tliickly littered. His head 
is put into a bag of flour, as 1 understand those of pugilists arc, after a 
severe fight, in order to reduce the swelling ; and the strictest anti- 
phlogistic treatment is employed, the only diet permitted to the patient 
Wng flummery, and milk and w'ater. Under this judicious system, in 
«lx hours, “ he is as well as can be expected and in twelve, the tumour 
has quite subsided ; the wonderful resrlution that screwed up his fea- 
tures to such a pitch o^ magnanimity is gone, and he walks about like 
a person of ordinary firmness and sagacity. >(o one, on meeting him in 


* As the 'scutcheon and device on my own shield have been mentioned, 1 oiij'lit in 
justice to insert those of some of my distin^iishcd predecessors. The 70th Protocol boil; 
the King of Holland, in the likeness of a pig, wdth a soaped tail, pursued hy Lord 
Palmerston. The motto, Jam jamqne tenet* The shield of the preceding one repre- 
sented his Lordship at a table w'riting; the huge sheet before him was marked, P, 
No. 6*9. Motto ; — Brevis esse lahoro. 

The 65th represented our great Parent fathoming Prince Mettcniich’s brain. 
Motto : — As for Pala^stony tcho knoweth the depth of him ? • 

The 60th showed a figure; some maintain it was Pistol ; others that it was Palmer- 
ston, eating » long roll, — of paper probably. Whatever it was'intended fur, it <‘.or- 
tninl^wMs marked with the hguM 6 ahd 9. Motto i^Must I bite^ I eat, and 
eke I sivear. * 

The 6Tst showed a schoolmaster whipping a school-hoy, w'ho l)ore a strong reseiu- 
blancc to our illustrious Author. Motto: — Nec semel hoc fecit. 

The 5dth represented his Lordship in an attitude of amazing dignity. Over the 
figure were the words, Cedant arma toga. Underneath was the translation. Put a 
strait waistcoat on him. 

The 52d bore his Lordship, immediately after being delivered of the 49tb. The 
Foreign Ministers, with open mouths, are looking into his cranium. Motto:— -FpAo 
hath put wisdom in thy inward parts 9 

^ The 67th showed his Loi'dship, preceded by a penny trumpet : the Hague In.' the 
distance. Motto : — Quid dignum tantoferet hio promisecr hiatu 9 

The 68th represented his lA)rdship with a look of iinalterahlc iTsoliition, writing 
in the Foivign Office. M«)tto : — Sedet, etemumtjne sedebit. In the centre thevrwas 
also a miniature Protocol ; above it, the flgiircs 1001 ; underneath, Heu, Mareiius 
erit ! 
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the streets^ would think he was the ancestor of all the protocols. 
No one would give him credit for being the very great man he ie. Who 
would^ in that gay and debonair appe%rance^ recognise the counterpart of 
the venerable patriarchy who had sixty sons and thirty daughtersy all 
mountedy too, upon asses P Who would suspect him to be the man that 
has outwitted Metternichy AncUloUy and Pozzo di Borgo to boot ; and who 
has been so cunning of fencCy as for two long years to keep that cool 
old swordcr *’ of Holland at his weapon’s point ? Ohy shade of Chathamy 
you were nothing to the decision of Palmerston ! GrotiuSy how thick 
was thy wit compared with hts ! And thoip poetic animal, of implicit 
augury,” what were thy " prodigies of fertility ” beside all the Pro- 
tocols ! 

For some days, or to speak mdfS^ precisely, until the return of the 
Dutcli packet, a Protocol stalks about with an air of immense dignity. 
We. are, however, cautioned to beware of the Morning Papers ; and hens 
do not dread the vulture more than does all our geneAition, The Herald 
and Chronicle. • Even The Times, which we thought safe, — why, the other 
day, one of my unfortunate predecessors approached its perch ; when 
instantly, with a loud scream, it struck its talons into him, and killed 
him on the spot. As for The Morning Post^ the moment he descries one 
of us, he inverts his urn, like an ancient river god, and drenches us 
with iibuse. The fate of those who are delivered to the foreign minis- 
ters is still more deplorable. They are subjected to the most cruel 
treatment. As soon as the minister reaches his own hotel, he tosses my 
wretched brother to his mischievous son, wlio tears him limb from limb 
to make messengers” for his nSw kite; or perhaps the servant seizes 
on him, and sells him as a slave to the grocer or bookseller. I am in- 
formed that one was reduced in this capacity to the degradation of con- 
veying the Duke of Newcastle's last jjamphlet ! Hear it, ye Powers of the 
Pathos and the Bathos ! Indecfl I am convinced that there is no atrocity of 
which the foreign ambassadors {ire nut capable. In the very agonies of 
delivery, wlien a man of any bowels would pity Lord Palmerston, they 
are convulseil with laughter, and Tjilleyrand himself can scarcely keep 
his countenance. It is at the most violent throes that their mirth is 
greatest ; and what is still stronger, the succession of ferocious faces 
which his lordship makes, only throws them into more obstreperous 
delight. The ruin that threatens Holland ought not to be treated so 
lightly ; but such conduct to a person in Lord Palmerston’s situation is 
absolutely inhuman ; nor is it excused by the fact of his not being sen- 
sible of it. In truth, the only anxiety they haVil^ver been observed to 
show, is at the moment the skull opens ; and then they sl^ind on the tips 
of their toes, and endeavour by all ineans to discover fvhat is«in it,— 
hitherto, h.'ippily, without success. 

But, supposing us to escape all these perils, our doom is certain at the 
return of the Dutch packet. The reader will, however, forgive me if I 
cannot detail tho murder of so many of my brethern by that ruthless 
hand.* Let us rather turn to a more pleasing theme, the continuation of 
our race. There are some who think that I am the last of my family ; 
but that is a grievous error. I had scarcely alighted on the obstetric 
table, when the Russian minister, turning to Talleyrand, asked, in a con- 
fidential tone, Isn’t this the end of the Protocols ? It is the begin- 
ning of the end," answered that sagacious plenipotentiary. I can, how- 
ever, speak with more inecision on that point ; and I now, with all the 
solemnity of death, assure the world that Lord Palmerston is inexhausti- 
ble in Protocols ; that not only the corpus callosum, the whole brain, but 
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even his entire body; may be spun into Protocols ; and that, if permit- 
ted, the Protocols and he will eat each other down to the tails. For every 
insult offered by the King of Hollai)r], he has a Protocol ; every demur he 
answers with the same ; and at every turn of the evcision he meets him 
again with a Protocol. The corpus callosum is, in fact, a mere heap of 
granulations, on each of which, with the aid of a good microscope, may 
be discerned the puny face of a Protocol. The brain, also, is a congeries 
of the same embryo diplomacy. APhen 1 left, there was an interminable 
series, like the eggs in the body of a goose, in different stages of life ; 
some wanting nothing but the ‘impregnating quality of a new contempt 
and derision from the King of Holland. But that is not all. As the 
young snake in the body of its mother contains a little snake within it, 
and this little snake another, and lb ad infinitum; so each Protocol 
contains within itself tlic rudiments of an innumef^able quantity of Pro» 
tocols. If, therefore, no ever-to-be-deplored calamity cuts short the 
incubation of our*grcat parent, the history of our species will always s 
end (unless the paper manufactories of Great Britain* fail) with the 
awful words, ** To be continued.’* 


THE BRIDE OF MARSEILLES. 

Madeline is in tho morning fair, 

Binding the braids of her beautiful hair 
In a crimaoii coif of the (rue Cachiiiere, 

Drawn down to the tip of each delicate car ; 

A petticoat close of the satin liieen, 

Through folds of the purest ot uiuslin is seen ; 

And the small ivhite sandal as white as milk, 

How softly it slips on the rose-colour'd silk : 

Her arms and her neck and her bosom are bare. 

And whitest of all is the whiteness Ahcre. 

Seven bright ring-! of tlic finest gold 
Her small round’ fingers with jewels enfold : 

She has dressM her>elf in her bridal array, r 
And the Maid of Marseilles will be married to-day. 

The sill of her lattice is daintily sot 
With sprigs of green myrtle and migiiionette ; 

And garlanded flowers, that fill all the room 
With tike odorous steam of their rich jterfume, 

Hang round the walls, wdiite, purple, and red, 

And the curtains pure of the bridal bed. 

There is joy in her heart, then* is joy in her eye, 

As she trip|||||ier small mirror so lightsomely by, 

Now catching a glimpse of that elegant form, 

Aud now of that cheek with its roses so warm : 

She can see the quick b^t of her own light heart ; 

And the smile which hath riven her lips apart, 

Shews her ivory teeth in their even array ; 

And the fair Madeline will be married to4ay. 

But where is the bride's-mjiid to help her prepare, 

To tie her white sash, and to bind her block hair ; 
And where is the mother should calm her young fears, 
And kiss from her beautiful cheek the warm tears; 
And where is her sire to allow, with a smil^ 

She is almost as fair as her mother erstwhile? 

And where is the priest, the rosy old priest, 

Who lovetli the smell of a bridal feast, 

With his book of the mass and his rosary, 

And the drawl of his benedicite, 

To join their young hearts in that holy noose, 

Which he saith he can tie so that no man can loose ? 
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No matter, no matter, though all are avray, 

Madeline of Marseilles will be married to-day. 

Her lover will come at the hour of noon— 

He has promised her ; surely he will come soon f 
They have loved each other through many long years 
Of bitter regret, disappointment and tears ; 

And now they will fly from these scenes of despair, « 

To a clime which is brighter and hopefuller far ; 

They will fly together, and leave behlnf} 

The ungentle look and the word qnlynil ; 

They will fly to a country where no one will come 
To disturb the deep peace of their own happy home ; 

Whera the scorn of the cold world shall track them in vain, 

And the frown of the par^ik^give no more pain. 

Tliough tlleir loves have been cross'd by a cruel delay, 

Madelino and Eugene Avill be married to-day. 

He comes in his beauty, he comes in lift pride, * 

He folds his fond arms round his beautiful bride, 

Afld she rests her soft cheek on his shoulder free : — 

Was ever a bridegroom more happy than he ! 

All alone in her chamber the lovers are met, 

And forth the rich fare of the bridal they set. 

Sweetmeats of apples, and quinces, and gourds, 

Spices, and jellies, and creams, and cu^ds ; 

All things that are delicate, dainty, and flue, 

And a flask or two of the Burgundy wine. 

Pledge we the guests of our bridal lone, 

That shall feast when b^egroom and bride are gone ; 

Let them feast them to^lBtrow, as blithe as they may— 

Madeline and Eugene will be married to-day. 

<< But come, my sweet love, for the daylight dies; 

Art thou watcliing it still with thy dear brown eyes ? 

And yonder behold, the blue west afar, 

Shines the old lovc-laiiy) of the vesper ^tar. 

'Tis the star of onr happiness rising at last; 

The cnscmefit is closed, and the door made fast ; 

We have drank the red wine at our wedding feast, 

Without the help of the holy priest, 

And will make the red torch of our Hymen* shine, 

Without the aid of his holy whine. 

Behold I my sweet love, His already alight, 

Hoiy steady it bumli^liow pure, how bright 1 
Madeline ! — Eugene 1— good night ! — good night ! " 

The guests will come late, come whenever they may— 

Madeline and Eugene have been married 

Yea ! the bridal is over, the feasting is done ; 

The bridegroom and bride to tlieir slumber are gone* 

Come, father, come, mother, come, sister, and see ^ 

How comely, how calm, and how happy they be ! 

Her lip is laid close to the lip of Eugene^ 

And his anns are entwined round his own Madeline. 

Come to the chamber, and cqpio to the bed. 

And take a long look at the beautiful dead, 

All you that are lovers, unhappy, and true, 

For they died for freedom, and died for yon. 

Oh ! make them a grave on some flou'eiy shore, 

Where the sunbeams shine, and the sea-waves roar, 

And weave them one shroud of the loved Tricolor, 

To wrap their two bodies ; and over them play 
The holy hymn of the Marseillais— 

Madeline and Eugene shall be burled to-day ! 

• Achafflng.dl8horoharooBl. Two young penoni of Mtraeillei lately died thcrer under circum- 
stances closely resembling the above. 
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MR, HUME AND THE SMALL WHIGS. 

Such of our readers as are old enough politicians to remember Van- 
Bittart Chancellor of the Exchequer^ are acquainted with the commence- 
ment of Mr. Hume's Parliamentary career. The nation^ no longer dis- 
tracted by external wars^ was beginning to look more narrowly into do- 
mestic arrangements; and^ finding much that was cumbersome^ and inef- 
ficient^ and extravagant^ was muttering to itself^ much after the fashion 
of Meg Dods, while taking a shrvey of theckitchen in the absence of her 
servants The hizzy BeeniCj the jaud Eppie^ the deiPs buckie of a 
callant ! anither plate gane ! they'll break me out of house and ha’ !'* 
The labouring classes^ constantly»t>n poortith’s brink/' were the first 
to feel the pressure, and to ofifer remonstrances^ The more opulent 
classes, at ease themselves^ were slow to feel the necessity of retrench- 
ment. They shl’unk frdm the trouble of thinking and acting ; they 
found it more genteel to adhere to the powers that be^ than to shake 
hands with greasy mechanics ; they cheerfully lent their most sweet 
voices to swell the war-whoop, "disaffection, 'revolutionary doctrines," 
&c. By the reckless and unprincipled machinations of the then govern, 
ment, considerable bodies of the w'orking classes were lured to rise in 
premature and isolated revolt, in different districts. A spirit of hatred 
and mistrust between rich and poor was sedulously cherished ; the two 
classes sundered into hostile bodies ; and every day threatened to increase 
their mutual defiance. The country ^ood on the brink of a civil war. 

There were not wanting, at this pOTious crisis, men who saw the dan- 
ger in which we stood : but the tyrants of the day succeeded in defeat, 
ing their opposition, by representing them as mere theorists, ignorant of 
prnctical statesmanship, or as danjrcrous and designing men. It was at 
this critical period of our national fortunes, that Mr. Hume commenced 
his financial lectures. He attached himself to the cotton bag which then 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, cntl insisted upon bring- 
ing all his plausible statements to the test of the rule of three. He ex- 
posed the incorrectness of ministerial calculations, the falsehood and 
fallacy of the arguments built upon them. This he did not once and 
away, but night after night. Vansittart was no sooner seated, than up 
rose his indefatigable adversary. Hume^tuck to the skirts of the har- 
rassed and sickening Chancellor, with the snap of a greyhefund and the 
pertinacity of ^bull-dog. The greater caution and economy forced 
upon government waai^the least part of the gain. The eyes of the mer- 
cantile portion of the community were opened to the manner in which 
the national money was squandered. I'hey quickly discovered that no 
hopes of mofs rational management could be entertained under the old 
system of government ; and thus a most important and ini1ueq|^l portion 
of the community were won over to the cause of reform. 

It would be absurd to attribute to Mr. Hume the^ whole merit of 
breaking up the old Tory phalanx ; of bringing Canning and Iluskisson, 
in the great heap of their wisdom to coquet with liberal principles, to 
seek to sew new cloth on old garments, to put new wine into old bottles. 
The best talents of the land were labouring day and night to bring about 
that consummation which has at length arrived. Our increasing poverty 
Wits working to the same end. But this we will say, that the appearance ' 
of a man of Mr. Hume's' peculiar turn of mind at the time he commenced 
his career, and the steadiness with which he clung to, his purpose, unde- 
terred by the opposition of enemies and the coldness of friends, by the angry 
clamour of abuse, and by sneers not the less gallingfor their silliness, by 
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euliBting in the ranks of the good cause, the plain, practUal, hard-working 
portion of our capitalists^ hf s done more towards the salvation of his coun- 
try than has been effected by the efforts of any other sin^e individual. 

But Mr. Hume has greater claims .upon the public gratitude and con. 
fidence than are due even for this important service. Tliere are many 
public men who see deeper into the workings of the human mind ; many 
M'ho are more extensively and intimately acquainted with the complexities 
of our law^ and the remedies which may be applied to it ; many who may 
be more ingenious in devising lig}it yet efficient /nodes of taxation ; many 
with more glowing sentiments of patriotism^ genius^ or philanthropy ; 
many with powers of fairer and more sounding speech ; — but there exists 
not one who sees and grasps more clearly what lies within his range^ none 
who has more uncomp^misingly and undeviatingly identified himself 
with the people^ none who has shewn a tithe of his sturdy perseverance 
and unwearied activity. Never hurried off his feet ly passion^ the 
practical always lyaintains the ascendency in his plans of action. His 
policy is direct^ going at once to the point aimed at — and no' further. 

Were we called upon to point out to any community the model of a 
representative^ we should desire no better than Mr. Hume. And yet 
an eager attempt is at this moment making to throw him out of the 
^ representation of Middlesex. In favour of wh(gn } Of Lord Henley^ 
a man of whom The Edinburgh HeAnew, now turned dispenser of con- 
servative doctrines^ says^ He has no leaning w'hatever towards the 
principles of innovation^ nor any disposition to ^ meddle with them that 
are given to change ;* a man who Ms published a pamphlet on Church 
Reform^ in which he contemplates^ as the most eligible mode of effecting 
his object^ leaving the matter in the hands of the Bishops^ or re-assemb- 
ling the Convocation. And by whom ? By an unhallowed alliance of 
the Whigs^ the out-and-out supporter^ of Ministers and the Tories. 
^'Mr. Hume is no stanch friend/’ /^ries the onewpack^ ^^and therefore 
he must out.”— Mr, Hqme voted with Ministers on the question of 
the Russo-Dutch loan,” cries the other, and therefore he must out.” 
And then both join in the yelping chorus, He must out.” 

1 he cuckoo song of the Whigs at present is, that the Radicals are 
sacrificing all principle, and colleaguing with the Tories to oppose them. 

With whom,” says The Edinburgh lievieiv, " are they [the Tories] 
everywhere making common cause against the Government ? With the 
Radical party.” This charge has twice been brought ,^y The Times 
against two individuals, and twice indignantly repeUed. And now the 
more wary Review takes care to save itself from the disgrace of contra- 
diction, by framing its assertion so vaguely that no one can Sisprovie it. 
A^hat is the Radical party ? There is a Tory party, — a large body of 
men leagu^ and allied to attain office, and keep themselves in it. 
'Fhere is a Whig party, united for the same purpose. Tlieso men stand 
all for one, and one for all ; and for the conduct of each individual 
member the party is responsible, if it do not expressly disavow him. 
But there is no Radical party ; no servile unity of opinion, no organize- 
tion among those to whom this appellative is vaguely and arbitraril^iven. 
Each individual, or each community, is responsible for its own delK, and 
for them alone- If, then, it shall appear that in any place the politi- 
cians called Radicals aided the Tories and opposed the Whigs, they are 
a pack of fools for their pains. The AV'higs may turn out to be knaves ; 
but the Tories ostentatiously proclaim themselves to be knaves. This 
is all that can be said. But what terms shall we apply to those AVIiig. 

, lings who, borne into office on the backs of the jmple, no^ begin to curry 
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favour with the Tories^ and seek to insinuate distrust or contempt of 
every independent man who refuses to swallow implicitly every word 
“ of their political creed ? * 

This accus«atioii is not rashly urged. Wo could prove it in more in- 
stances than one ; but Mr. Hume*s is as good a case in point as any. 
Mr. Hume is opposed in Middlesex by Lord Henley. Now what is the 
* Ijlie of conduct adopted by the organs of the Mliig party ? The last 
number of The Edinburgh Review lies upon our table. Jt contains an 
article* entitled^ " Workipg.and Prospects of Reform.*’ In this paper all 
reformers whose opinions are of a bolder cast than those entertained by 
the writer, are unceremoniously described as few in number and in- 
considerable in weight ;** as wild fantastic theorists, profligate specula- 
tors in confusion, for the chance of what theyfOnay be able to snatch in 
a scramble, or for the mere gratification of a preposterous vanity, seek- 
ing momentary distinction and speedy destruction ;*' as a band leagued 
together by the mere indiscriminate love of destruction.** We are also 
told that the return to Parliament of a large number of the enemies of 
reform is far less perilous to the state than^ would bo any trust re|>osed 
ill these persons. And occasion is taken to represent the hissing of tlie 
King after he had played Earl Grey false, and the pelting of the Duke 
of Wellington with mi]^d, as a disgrace more foul and lasting than we^ 
in Scotland endure this day for the sordid crime of the seventeenth 
century.” * Most approjiriately do we find a fulsome lick-spittle eulo- 
gium of Lord Henley and his pamphlet, introduced into the same num- 
ber of the Review, which contf'iiutf' this clumsy pawning af the Duk^and 
these indiscriminate calumnies against the independent reformers. 

In the circumstances of the case, we should have thought ourselves 
entitled thus to infer the Machiavellian purpose of these innuendos, even 
without further aid. But wheii we ibnd The Times sneering in its own 
awkward manner, day^ftcr day, at M**- Hume's crotchets,”t and warn- 
ing the country against his attempts to smuggle a party into Parliament 
pledged to his impracticable schemes, it is impossible to doubt. As if 
to accumulate ])roof where it is no longer required. The Globe congra- 
tulates the country that not above fifteen of the extreme Radicals who 
vote with Mr. Plume w ill be returned to Parliament. The Courier dis- 
covers that since tlie bill has been car^d, its friends and foes are equal, 
ly eligible. The Standard accuses the member for Middlesex of irreli- 
gion ; and— K^inkindest cut of all,”— Sir Francis Burdett sneers at his 
petty details of retrenchment. 

The meaning of all this is obvious enough : but the country is not to 
be jioodwinked by such gross and palpable juggling* We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that Ministers lend their countenance to these dirty 
tricks. It would be unjust to hold them responsible for the knavery of 
every dirty fellow who has forced his services upon them. At the same 
time, they will do well to ordqr their curs “ to heel.” We have known 
a decent farmer fined for the misdeeds of his dunching bull” before 
now. They may take our word for it, that Mr. Plume is disposed to 
render them every assistance if tliey will only act so that he can con- 
BcienlUously do it. The conduct of their tools, as often happens, is as 
foolish as rascally ; tending to force a friendly man to take up a hostil^ 
position. ^ 

* TliiBUiiatratioii is singularly unfbrtunafb in a work which not long ago Undertook 
to prove that the Scots were not accessary to the death of Charles L, and that hb exe- 
cution was no great crime after alL 
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« THE RHINE— .tHE RHINE^ O !» 

* • Burthet^f a Drinking l^ong»‘ 

At the commencement of last springs when the cholera^ hjiving^donned 
its sevenJeagued boots to take a ramble 'Europe^ was spreading 
consternation from capital to capital^ it was our misfortune^ or faulty or 
folly, to be infected with the general mania of fifing before an enemy, 
who came neither from the East; nor from^the West; nor yet from the 
South.*' Driven from our tficrial quatrfeme in the Rue Montblanc by a 
panic still more fatally contagious than the malad||dtBelf; and forewarned 
that quarantine was (dready established in all the ports of La Manche, 
we threw our despairing selves and microscopic valise into the Strasburg 
malle poste, determi^d to go and drink the waters of Selters, fresh from 
the rock; and, if iiossible, outstrip the pursuit of the ogre. The month 
was May, the weather May-like; and already the* sun was assuming 
sufficient ardgur to enhance the attraction of blue waters and green 
woods. With kindling enthusiasm, we now longed to bdhold the waves 
of the Rhine eddying rtiund the Bingerloch, or rippling over the black 
altar-stone of Bacharach ; and the coup d^oeil of the white walls, lofty 
poplars, and confluent streams of Coblcntz filled us with agreeable anti, 
cipations ! • 

Eighteen years had elapsed since our eyes were first feasted with 
** Ehrenbreitstcin and its shattered wall." During the Congress of ]814>, 
while Elba afforded only a temporary imprisonment to the ex-Postmaster 
Oenoral of Continent, we had the good luck to achieve the toiir of 
the Rhine ; to behold it ere yet the dust raised by invading anpiee^was 
laid upon its highways, and while the gloss of nationality was' still 
bright upon the land. No tourist had been maundering there with his 
sketch-book, no poet with his rhymes; there was no steam.boat, no 
Schreiber, no Reichard ! and •the Rheingam, the Taunus mountains, 
Rolandsock, Nonnensierder, and fifty otlier places, (now mere Cockney 
cake houses,) came upon us witli the freshness of fairy-land ! 

On this, our second visit, we were aware that a change must neces- 
sarily come o’er the spirit of our dream ;" that we must prepare 
to behold tliis most frequented of aquatic gangways invested with 
somewhat of the familiar vuj^arity of Fleet Street. The mere news- 
paper advertisement of Guides to the Rhine," and Panoramas of the 
Rhine," and Picturesque views of the Rhine," ood ** Lays of the 
Rhine," having extinguished the romantic sissociaftions of the excursion, 
it is now a mere affair of seeing the -Lions ; a sort of hol]^day trip to the 
Hornsey or Hackney of Germany. Scarcely, however, had wet arrived 
at Coblentz, established ourselves at the inn of the Trierische Hof, and 
looked out on the Platss to bestow, for the fiftieth time, our fiat of appro- 
val on the soldierlike breadth of chest distinguishing the troops of the 
* Schneider Konig, when (by the ministry of that most worthy 
most tedious of men and hosts Herr Maas, once mditre d*hotei to the 
Marquis of Huntly, now mditre of the best hotel in Coblentz) a list of 
the company at the Baths of Emms was placed in our hands; contain- 
ing among the rest, the transcribable, but somewhat unpronounceable, 
patronymic of a certain Bohemian Princess, our favourite partner of the 
last Carnival, who was drinking the waters on her way t|t Vienna, across 
the Duchy of Nassau. Without a moment's hesitation, we secured a 
place for Ernme by the earliest diligence ; but, as a compen^tioil to our 
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old friend Maas for the service he had unconsciously rendered us, we 
stept, meanwhile, into the Speise Saal ; where (the clock having struck 
one) the table d*h6te dinner was smoking on the table. And what a din- 
ner for one o’clock on a warm May morning ! — Within scope of our own 
observation stood a reeking tureen of sausage soup, with poached eggs 
floating on the greasy surface ; bouilli with damson sauce ; suet dump- 
lings garnished with onion chips ; a Rhine carp stewed in hop shoots ; 
roasted fieldfares ; a ragout of liver with carrots and parsley ; a myste- 
rious mass of extremely infantine veal ; a pancake resembling a Witney 
blanket, and a disli of spintiich and wateu, resembling a weedy pond ! 
The spectacle, with concomitant fumet, was nauseous enough ; and 
not the less so from the celerity >vth which these savoury viands disap- 
peared down the throats of some dozen or so e'f Rlienish-Prussian offi- 
cials, civil and military, uho washed them dt»wn ^vith potations of sour 
Moselles, (their jjalf empty flask bottles generally distinguished by a dirty 
rag tied round tht!?neck,) and liberal draughts of mineral water from the 
spring at Thai Ehrenbreitsteiii. Three courses did w e endure with the ex- 
cruciation of martyrdom ; iK»r was it till a dessert of Mundel-hrod and 
Zuvkvn-hrod, of various kinds, comprehending lange sausage made of 
quince marmalade and chopped almonds, was ])laccd on the table, that 
we began to breathe again. Looking nmiid for some object on which to 
bestow the philanthropic sjvuipathics melting within ns, we perceived that 
a knife and fork, which had been peculiarly active on our left flank, 
wore plied by an odd-looking animalcule, in a black wig ; attired (not 
to say disguised) in a large pair of green spectacles, a pair of 
whiskers, a large pair of mustaches, a large double-hrealred coat, and 
a very small pair of .shrunken nankeen continuations ; one of those 
strange looking figures peculiar to /vC.v Ennx ; who are seen one sum- 
mer at Barege, and the next at Carlsbad ; at Chclteiiliani one autumn, 
and the next at Lucca; without aflordingMiny clue to the whereabout of 
their winter residence, or weans or motno of such extensive locomotion. 
W'e w’ere about to apostrophize him as Monsieur Ic Baron !” (the 
general alias of the tribe,) when, Do me the honour of a glass of wine, 
air?” pronounced with a snnrk and cringe savouring most vilely of the 
counters of Soho, mortified our susceptible hoscun with the certainty 
that we were addressing an Englishman. 

" My countrj'maii ! and yet I know' him not !” was our involuntary 
exclamation, as we accepted the challenge ; and after a reciprocation of 
the compliment, and u considerable advance towards intimacy on the 
part of our anonymous neighbour, Herr Maas, whose swivel eye was 
fixed ohservingly upon his proceedings, seemed to think it time to apolo. 
gize foi^ the officiousness of his guest, by observing, half aside, though 
quite across the table, I see you vind out your goundrymaiis, sirr; 
Misder Smidz he fery long residence in Gohlentz^ sirr; Misder Smidz he 
know efery von vhat trafels the Rhine, sirr ; Misder Smidz lie know efery 
ding vhat efery von trafels de Ri^ine to see, sir !” We sat corrected ! 
It was clear that a Mr. Smith, resident in Cublentz, was not the travel- 
ling Baron w'e had taken him for ; and we accordingly made it a point 
of coascience to insinuate as much deprecation and amenity as wc could 
command into our mode of reiterating the intelligence already received. 

You have resided here some time, Mr. Smith?” - 

Yes, sir, jggs! When first I came to Coblentz, the city was up to 
sale^ as^one may say, sir; we didn’t know for certain, sir, who she’d 
be knocked down to by the great auctioneers over yonder at the Con*. 
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gre^s. Lord bless you^ sir ! since I’ve been here^ I’ve seen every stone 
of Ehrenbreitstein laid one a«top o* t’other. The place isn’t the same 
place as when I took «p my quarters in it just afore the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” 

I'he town^ I understand^ has doubled in size and population under 
the protection* of the Prussian Government ? ” 

Why, if you’ll believe me, when first I settled on the Rhine, sbr, 
there wasn’t so much as a steam-packet a-going on the river.” 

There were few, I fancy, established in Europe at that period,” 

The people were quit# uncivilized, as one may say, without no 
accommodation to speak of for travellers, or gentlemen in your line of 
business, sir.” 

Gentlemen, in my line of business ! ” What could the villain mean? 
Wa looked a forbearftig note of interrogation. 

f ^ Reg pardon, sir ; hope no offence.” ^ 

** None, whatever !” We were predetermined agdlnst a quarrel with 
so small an irulividiial, wearing such formidable whiskers. 

Seldom have any travellers on the Rhine, at this time of year, sir, 
except in the picturesqife way!” — ■ 

« Indeed?” 

Aiitlior, pray may I ask, sir, or artist ?” — 

A little of both,” said we, Avilliiig to ascertain the limits of his 
vulgar audacity. 

Aha I — a vohime, — pcrh.aps tiro volumes of an octavo tour, with 
head and t^piecos of your own ; eh, sir? — * A Sprjxo near the Rhine !’ 
The Autumn hear tlie llliine had a wonderful run, sir ; eight editions^ 
I’m told?” 

I am hot ambitious of attempting a rivalihip with its attractions,” 

Not a matter-of-fact writer, perjiaps!-^a novelist, then? or may be 
you are getting up an annuaW Lord bless you I take my advice ! The 
Rhine’s drained dry, sir ! Go4o the Dannie; it w'ouldn’t cost you a 
couple of hundred fi^irkis. Ntihody’s been at work on the Danube yet, 
but Phinche ! Or what do you think of trying the Wolga, sir ? There 
hasn’t been a scratch of the pen or pencil about the Wolga I But as to 
the Rhine, it’s growing as Cockneyfied as Greenwich or Blackwall.” 

We now began to suspect a competitor ; and accordingly arraigned 
" Mister Smidz” as a foundling of the muses. 

“ Why, to say the truth, my dear sir, I believe I may plead guilty to 
a little bit of literary ! Lord bless you, there hasn't been a single work 
made up out of the Rhine for the last fifteen years, without my finger 
in the pie I They get all their information out of me, qjr, (a sad set, 
our literary brethren !) and then go liome, and fancy themschres au- 
thors I” 

Why, you must have become acquainted with a succession of all the 
men of genius of the age ?” 

" Lord, sir, we have them in cargoes by every steam-packet 1 I’ll be 
bound there's not a gentlem<*in nor gentlewoman of the press, but what 
has made the Rotterdam trip. First of all, sir, we had Ackermann's 
people stuck about sketching on the rocks, like so many jackdaws. 
Then there was Leigh's fellows, and Galignani’s, and Schreiber’s, pick- 
ing up materials for their Guide Books. Then came my Lord Byron 
with his third canto ; and the Autumn” gentleman, and Dr. Russell/ 
and Jefferson Hogg ; and Planchc, with his Lays and Legends,” and 
Stillivan with his Historiettes,” and Praed with his' Lyrics,” and- 

M's 
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Derwent Ctinway with his Tales and a poetical touch or two from 
Lockhartj and a blunder or two from Sir Walter; and a rhodomontade 
from young DTsraeli; and it was only t’other day, sir, we h.ad little 
Grattan, hunting over the country with his dog Ranger ; and Feiiimore 
Cooper, poking about among the ruins of the Palatinate ! In short, 
sir, we’ve had ’em all, (my service to you !) and I’m afraid there's not 
80 much as a twig or an old castle left for you ; they’ve made away with 
’em all.” 

The English public hjis been dosed with Rhenish picturesque, as 
largely ns with counterfeit Hock;” said we, t raring to lie sententious. ** But 
the true Johannisberger still fetches its price, and a work of real 
merit” — ’ 

Pshou ! pshou ! pshou !” cried Smith. Every work is a work of 
merit to its author. But, just consider a moment how thoroughly 
the thing’s worn out ! ^ The Mouse Tower !* * The Pfalz !* For my 
part, I’d as soon ^S'ritc an ode to Aldgate Pump !*' 

The Rhenish provinces snjiply a curious variety of matter ; and” — 

Variettf! you inigbl just as well go boating tlie furze for 

game on Hampstead Ilealli. Every inch of ground has been hunted 
over and over, sir, till there’s not so much as a cock -robin left ! Lord ! 
if you did but know what tribes of blue ladies and black gentlemen arc 
brouglit here by every Daiwpscliiffe ! I know 'em, sir, before ever they 
land ! I could swear to the Picturesque gentlemen, before ever they 
set foot on shore ; (twigged you, sir, as soon as you stc])ped out of tlic 
Eilwagen yesterday !) There you see ’em, the moment the boat stops, 
out with their note-books, and questioning the Commhstontir, fright- 
ened to death for fear the least inkling of useful knowledge should 
escape ’em. ' Pray, my friend, what was the name of that old ruin to 
the left?' ‘ Was that a castle, nijj good fellow, or a prison, on the rock 
to the right ?' Down it all goes, by way bf novel information !” 

“ An intellectual gentleman, like 5X)urself, Mr. Smith, must be an 
invaluable acquisition to travellers of this description.” 

I believe I do sometimes save a little waste of ink, sir. They all 
dine at the table d’hote. (IV'aiter ! a fresh bottle of Moselle to this 
gentleman !) Last week there was an amazing promising young writer, 
with a Byron shirt-collar, the Shelley stooji, and the Montgotnery eye, 
'in a line frenzy rolling.’ (I fancy he makes some noise in the periodicals, 
siri) Never heard a hiier melodrama voice in my life! 'Smith!* said 
he, (in a tone to make one's blood curdle if he’d been talking hy moon- 
light,) 'Smith! know you the Drachenfels ?’— ' To be sure I do/ s[i3'^s 
I, ' but lord ! you’ve no chance there. It's all dicky with the Drachen- 
fels. Byron did ’em, and Praed did ’em, and Plnnche did 'cm, Tliey’ro 
as common as Greenwich Hill.' ” 

" Poor young man !” 

" Well, sir, next day a solemn young prig of a literator (one of the 
march of intellect chaps) arrives from Maycnce by the boat, and decoys 
me up to the Fortress, under pretence of wanting an interpreter. 1 
hadn’t got half way up tho hill, when he out’s with his commonplace 
book, and gives me what he calls a philosophical sketch of Faustus in 
his laboratory. ' The great hell of the Dom-Kirch had revealed to the 
hurghers of Maintz the commencement of a new day : but in a small deso-- 
late Camber of the quadrangle of the Benedictines, overlooking the dark 
of the Rhine, a lamp was still burning. It was that of a rceluse 
ike whole world of /e^/cr«'-^-^Lord, sir, what was the use of it 
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dl ? As good and better’s been said by Victor Hugo and all the ro- 
mance-moiigers of the cent et un ! ^ Then, sir, only last Friday, there 
was a very pretty youth, (nice dapper little fellow, something of your 
cut, sir — hope no offence,) and says he, ^ Smith, my good fellow,* says ho, 

< I’m thinking of a little tale about Rheinfels ; something intense, some. 
tJjiiig startling, something d — d Gothic, and feudal, and apparitional ! 
—1 mean to go and sleep on the mountain over night, and see the sun 
rise !’ — ^ Lord, sir !’ says I, * spare your pains ; Rheinfels was very 
prettily done for the WinterJ^ Wreath, two reasons back.'— 5 VVell, then,' 
cried my young friend, slapping me on the shoulder, ‘ I’ll try Lahmeck ! 
Tliere’s a line opening at Lahmcck. — The lugubrious masses of the 
dark rocks of Neider Lahnstein were casting the impressive shadows of 
their ^ Lord lovGPyou, sir,* cried I, interrupting him, ‘ Derwent Con- 

way had all that four years ag«>/ — ^Then, by Jove !’ says he, ‘ 1*11 have 
a lofich at the Lnrclei ; and L. E. L. ectrify the worfd of letters with a 
ballad.* * Sojry for you, sir !* as soon as he’d done sjiouting. ‘ I’here's 
scarcely hocii an annual without a Lnrclei for the last five years.* '* 

AVMiat will become Of the poor fellow.^** cried we, attempting a sym- 
pathetic countenance. 

All, sir ! as I said before, terrihle bad spec, the Rhine, for literary 
gcnllemeii ! You see tliere’s been a greuUcall of late years for small 
tales, and little picturesr|ueisnis. TJiere’s the Souvenir, and Keepsake, 
iieiu, Furget-me-Not, Bijou, Christmas-Box, Landscape Annual, Con- 
tinental Annual, Catleau, Friendship’s Offering, (besides the Musicals 
and the Juveniles,) keep a wonderful iiiimher of hands going. Then, 
you know, there’s the Monthlies ! Blackwood has given us two or three 
magnificent Rhine stories; and the Moiitlily, andtlioNew Monthly, and 
Fraser, they have all a hit of ‘ It was daring the }wnJ)ondage of the 
fendul era, that one evening ts knight, fainting with toil, and accoutred in 
the iron harness of war or, ^•Gisela of Ehsrstcin was seated beside the 
arrow slit of the highust lower of the castle J It cuts in neat among the 
heavy politics and light essays !” 

** You seem completely aufait to the mysteries of the profession.” 

“ And even the Weeklies do now ^ a tale unfold.* The Atheiioeum’s 
got hold of two or three monstrous showy getters-up of a baronial anec- 
dote. Besides, there’s the twopenny halfpenny periodicals ; the ‘ Story 
I’eller,’ and ‘ Thieves,’ and — 1 protest I saw the Gddenfels as neatly 
dished up in a penny paper (with a w'ood-cut and all) ns you*d wish to 
see. And I'm told, Roscoe and Leitch Ritchie are at work at a series ; 
and there are not two better hands for a mountain sunsfjjt, or a dungeon 
Hceno, or a winding staircase, from Paternoster Row to Avc-Alaria 
Lane.” 

I see the game is up ! — It is all over with us !’* 

Hope you hn'n't been rash enough to take earnest of your 
publisher, sir?” • 

Not i^uito so had as that ! But, alas !”— 

Now, look here, my dear sir ; you may perceive that 1 have a little 
experience in these matters. Set off to the valley of the Nceh ; just up 
yonder by Bingew. There's an old castle there, with a legend about a 
dragon and a crusader, that would do your business at onco ; ’tis as fresh 
as a spring morning ! I’ve kept it as snug as if it was my owm ! CAro- 
nicle of the Castle of St, Edelberg ! What a jewel for a table of con- 
tents ! Or the Murg— what say you to the Miirg ? The Black Forest, 
you know ! the—— God bless my soul ! sir, that's your cue ! ^ Legends 
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of the Schwarzwald !* Call it the Scharzwald^ by all means ; a name no- 
body understands makes people ask questions. It got on The Giaour 
amazingly ; the young ladies were wonderful curious what could be the 
meaning of The Giaour, a Turkish Tale, 1 hav'n’t heard how the 
Heidenmaur takes, but” 

Fortunately (for 1 had fooled and been fooled by Mister Sniidz to the 
top of his bent) the Kellner now made his appearance to inform me that 
a PosUkutsch was about to start for Emms, and that my baggage was al- 
ready coached. 1 had but hve miiuites to settle with Maas, listen to his 
twice (ten thousand) told description of the fine gollection of trinking- 
classes what peloiig to mein lade broder, if you sday till morning, I 
do mineself the bleasure to show you,” and speak a brief farewell to my 
loving countryman. To my great surprise, I found fAisder Smidz squeeze 
my hand tenderly at parting; and on settling myself in the corner of 
the diligence, discovered that he had managed to deposit therein a card, 
bearing an inscription, which we transcribe for the benefit jof future tra- 
vellers in the picturesque line of business. 

TIMOTHY SMITH, 

Professor of the English and German Languages, 
iy Ai.skr Gasse, Coblextz, 

Gives Lessons Jit Gentlemai/s own houses, hotels, or othenvise ; or at 
his own residence, from 6 to 10 evening. 

T. S. undertakes to qualify gentlemen for tours in six lessons. 

N.B. No Entrance. 
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BY THE «'*UTIIOH OP ANTI-DHACO.” 

Having spoken of penal laws passed upon the spur of the occasion,” 
which are ahvays vindictive and mostly sanguinary, we must notice 
another class of criminal enactments made with more deliberation, but 
w'hich do not less grossly sin against the riglit rule of proportionate 
justice : — such ore most of our laws intended for tlie protection of pro- 
perty, but really operating to the encouragement of depredallon. The 
former were framed in times of public excitement, and spoke the lan- 
guage inspired by the warm J>lood of eager vengeance ; the latter were 
the result of tlje cool calculations of avarice, which w'eighed the life of a 
human being against a bit of coin, and found it a feather in the scale 
Anger is not a more deceptive guide to follow in penal legislation than 
cupidity. The one errs from blind impulse, the other from calculating 
cruelty ; both mistake the violence of law for its efficacy ; both reject all 
moderate, all proportionate punishments, — all punishments that correct 
and reform, in their insatiable craving for victims, and victims only. 

•The task of legislators who act under the influence of anger or cupi- 
dity, is an easy one. It requires no patient research, no mental labour. 
It does not involve any of the cares or anxieties which are necessarily 
connected with a nice adjustment of the degrees of crime and its penal 
coilsequences. It is not impeded by moral considerations, nor controlled 
by the suggestions of experience. Sudi legislators want to know nothing 
more than that the offender has a life which can be destroyed, and that 
they have the power to destroy it ; never caring whether the possessioii 
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of that power confers any right to oxercUe it, they avoid all the moral 
and intellectual difficulties of legislation by the one compendious process 
of human destruction. Confounding small and great crimes in the one 
sentence of blood, they stride over all distinctions of guilt to strike at 
tJie life of the offender, as the only certain way of eradicating the offence. 
Having given 4;he name of Justice to a malignant power invested with 
the murderous attributes of revenge, they have no necessity for arming 
her witii othor weapons for the repression of , crime than tliose of exter- 
mination. ^ . 

Let us illustrate wliat we mean by the elass of sanguinary laws made 
upon deliberate calculation, by a few instances. The offence of sheep^ 
stealing was not piinishahle capitally by the ancient common. law of 
England, but, like ofher offences coming under the head of simple lar- 
cency, was puiiisiiable by a pecuniary ransom, wliicli, it is supposed, went 
not to tiie Crown, like a nuidern fine, but in the way of restitution to 
the parties injured. In tliis respect, our Saxon law w'as conformable to 
the Mosaic, and also to the civil law, before it was adulterated by those 
cruel enactments which were among the proofs of the bsirbarous dege- 
neracy of the Roman empire. It was after tlie Norman conquest, namely 
in the reign of Henry 1., that a statute was first passed, making offences 
of simple lavveng puJiisb«ib]e with death. Nq^withstanding that statute, 
however, nil persons convicte<l of simple larceny who could read, were 
allow ed the prici/egium c/criea/c, or benefit of clergy, at least for the 
first offence, which exempted thcin from capital punishment ; but those 
who could not read, and all women convicts, whether they could road or 
not, were liable to be sent to the scaflbld. 'rims the rule of right reason 
was inverted : ignorance was made an aggravation of guilt, and education 
u palliative of crime ! Subsecpiently, the test of reading was abolished 
by law, and tlie benefit of cloudy alloVed to both sexes, uj)on praying the 
benefit of the statute. N<nv, slteep^stealing ^eing an offence of simple 
larrenp, remained a el^irggable fehniy, that is, a felony not capital, until 
the fourteenth year of (ieorge II, ; when some sapient members of Par- 
liament, thinking sluHip not sufficiently protected, as long as the sword of 
the law was not stained with tlie blood of him who cormnitted theft of 
that species of property, had a bill passed through the Legislature to 
make the offence as penal as inurder ! 'Fhe hill easily ])assed through both 
Houses ; for, unfortunately, in the Jlritisb Parlianicnt, the horror of 
mnovation never arose unless when the alteration brought improveineiit. 
To adapt the institutions of the country Ip the advancing spirit of civi- 
lization, to purify what was corrupt, alxAsh what was irratioinJ, and 
ameliorate what had the tincture of a barbarous origin,* was ^vhat no 
man could attempt to do In the Rritish Legislature without an outcry 
being raised against the dangers of innovation." It w'as only when 
new laws w'ore introduced to make what was bad worse, and to create 
additional obstacles to the ameiidme^nt of social institutions, that they 
received a ready assent from the collective wisdom" of the nation. 
Hence it most frequently happened that bills wdiich iimovated upon the 
comparatively mild spirit of our ancient common law, by substituting san- 
guinary and revengeful punishments for those of a coereiv^ or corrective 
nature, excite<l so little of the alarm of innovation, that they generally 
passed sub silentw, in almost enipt/ Houses. One of the eiisiost things 
in the world was for a country gentleman, or a great manufacturer, or 
a dealer in paper-securities, or a director of some trading, perhaps 
bubble company, as the case might be, to obtain the favour from the 
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Minieter of the day, of a new felony without benefit of clergy.” It 
is no wonder, then, that our Statute-book became almost one mass of 
sanguinary enactments, and the* cry of judicial murder went up to 
Heaven, perpetually, from every corner of the land ! 

What were the arguments used by the original author of the law to 
make sheep^stealing punishable with death, we know not, nor, indeed, can 
we say that he found it necessary to use any ; but we presume if he did 
argue the matter at all, h<^ observed upon the unavoidable exposure of 
this species of property to depredation, an(l the necessity of having an 
efieient protection, by placing every flock under the tutelary shadow of 
the gallows, and sacrificing a human life for every stolen sheep. But 
if we have no record of the arguments of that Draconic Legislator, who, 
to save sheep from being stolen, would slaughter irfankind, we are dis^ 
posed to believe we can quote something very like them from the more 
recent speech of a* ** philosopliic” legislator, who, about two-and-twenty , 
years ago, favoured the House of Commons with his own i^ieaBons for the 
perpetuation of th«*it exterminating law. The occasion was the discus- 
sion of the first of the three bills brought in by tiie enlightened Romilly 
to repeal the penalty of death for the offences of privately stealing in a 
dwelling Jkouse, or in a vessel on a canal or navigable river, to the amount 
oi forty shillings, or stealing goods in a shop to the value of five shillings ! 
The legislator to whom we allude, is Mr. DaviCs Gilbert, sometime 
President of the Royal Society, which boasts to be the associated science 
of England. This philosopher, who never was betrayed into error by 
any unreflecting ardour of temperament, commenced his speech by observ- 
ing that ho agreed with the honourable and learned gentleman [Sir 
Samuel Romilly] in many of his propositions, though he could not help 
tliinking that the career of humanity, on which ho had entered, was 
likely to be too extensive. If it haci been %mre limited and confined, he 
should have been happy incContributing,«to the best of liis ability, in for- 
warding, instead of obstructing his object ; but be now felt it his duty 
to resist the alteration proposed by the present bill.” Only think, reader, 
of the disciplined sensibilities of this philosopher being alarmed into 
resistance by the unlimited and dangerous benevolence that would make 
the stealing of forty shillings in one case, and five shillings in another, 
an offence no longer punishable by the forfeiture of human life ! In sup- 
port of his rational fears on this subject, he gave a scientific reason in 
the course of his harangue, which w'e will cite in his own words. As 
to the effects of certainty mid severity of punisliment, a proposition 
might be stated almost with mthematical precision,— that the prevention 
of crimp, from this source, varies in the compound ratio of the sevc. 
rity of the punishment, and the certainty of that punishment being 
inflicted; and if this severity and certainty vary, according to some 
inverse law, with regard to each other, it is indisputable that the increase 
of severity may so far decrease tha certainty as to diminish the aggre- 
gate upon which the prevention depends. Attention is always to be paid 
to this ratio ; but it may be safely adopted as a general principle that 
the punishmeijd^should increase with the difiiculty of the detection. With- 
out trespassing upon the time of the House, by entering into any minute 
application of this principle in any of the more heinous offences, I will 
confine myself to the single instance of sheep-stealing.” Now come 
what, wc presume, were precisely the reasons given by the author of 
the sanguinary law for making the offence capital. Considering the 
manner in which sheep are, and must be fed on extensive downs, 
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their exposure to depredation^ and the difficulty attendant upon tho« 
detection of this class of depredators; and considering how much the 
sustenanoe and clothing of the people* depend upon this useful animal, 1 
cannot but think that whatever alterations may be introduced in other 
parts of our law, eheep^tealing should still continue to be punished 
capitaUyJ* Notwithstanding this learned dissertation in support of the 
policy of the sanguinary punishment for theft of this nature, the proved 
Inefficacy of the statute, not merely to repress^the crime, but to prevent 
its increase, and the outrage ^one to reason and humanity by the vin- 
dictive spirit of the law, have caused the public feeling to revolt against 
the penalty of blood. The sentence to which Princes and Parliaments 
must bow, has gone forth ; and the legislation, founded upon false calcu- 
lations of inhuman cupidity, and supported by the vicious refinements of 
sophisticated science, perishes in the masculine grasp of enlightened 
public opinion. * 

To say noth^pg of the Forgery bill, which has become law since we 
wrote on this subject before, and which sweeps off at once (with two 
exceptions, introduced by the Lords, of which more at another time) 
the capital punishment as applied to about forty distinct offences, Mr. 
Ewart’s act alone gets rid of that punishment in reference to four 
separate classes of crime, of which sheep^stealing is one. When, to 
repeal only one of those, namely that relative to privately stealing in 
the dwelling-house to the amount of forty shillings, Romilly introduced 
a bill into the House of Commons, in the year lj||^> to which we have 
above alluded, Mr, Spencer Perceval being then Prime Minister, it 
caused the most grave and solemn imputations of a revolutionary attempt 
upon the good old system of established justice to be levelled at that 
sincere, though truly cautious reformer, by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chief Justice of the King’s fiench, the placemen and minions of the 
Government of that day. Nothing, indeed, c(\Mld exceed their surprise 
and alarm, on finding that he meant to follow up that bill, if successful, 
by some other measures for the amelioration and improvement of the 
criminal law. On the division, the hill was lost by a majority of to 
33. Had the pbnosophic Mr. Davies Gilbert voted on the side of reason 
and humanity, the numbers would have been equal ; and had the meta- 
physical Mr. Wyndham voted on the same side, the conservators of the 
vested rights ” of the executioner would have been beaten ; but those 
intellectual ” gentlemen conceived that the career of improvement 
which Romilly commenced was likely to bj^tou extensive, and so they 
stopped him, as soon as he had fully reveaiifi his dangerous intentions 
of actually preventing the law from visiting with the same punighmeiit 
the offender who stole forty shillings in the dwelling-house as it awarded 
to him who robbed the house and murdered the family ! x 

Of the 35 who, on that occasion, opposed so small a reform of the 
sanguinary law, 22 were actually mcnjiors of the existing Government, 
or holding office under it ; so that in reality the decision upon this ques- 
tion, not connected with politics, but being a question of public morals 
affecting human /f/e, was procured by the direct influence of^overnment. 
The most powerful arguments of reason and experience in^vour of the 
superior efficacy of humanized justice, were beaten only by the venal ^ 
votes which official corruption called 'to the aid of legislative bai*barity< 
The House of Commons, however, which rejected the bill for repeal- 
ing the penalty of death, as applied to the offence of stealing in the 
dmlKng^houee, did so far relent, touching the sanguinary system, as to 
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pass the bill to repeal that punishment as applied to the offence of steaL 
ing in a warehouse^ to the amount of five shillings. On that bill 
going up to the House of Lords, it had to encounter, in all its renewed 
vehemence of invective, the venerable terror of "innovation,” which 
had been, pro hanc vice, hushed into repose in the Lower House. Lord 
EUcnborough, the then Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
led on the " Conservatives ” with a vigour and determination which 
clearly shewed his opinioi^ of the deadly blow struck at our " unrivalled 
constitution,” by an attempt to abolish statute which estimated the 
life of a human being at the Parliamentary price oi five shillings ! It 
w'as necessary that this attempt should be promptly and signally defeated, 
or there was no saying how far the standard of value ” for human 
life, might, in course of time, be altered. As Mn" Canning, in opposing 
reform in Parliament, said he would take up his position within the 
lines of Gatton a/id Old Sarum, to defend tlie integrity of the constitu- 
tion, so Lord Ellenborough entrenched himself behind five-shilling 
shopJifting act, to defend the integrity of our incomparable system of 
criminal justice, lie said, on moving that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months, " Tbougli I feel it ungrateful to oppose the wishes 
of those who are attempting to introduce this innovation into the cri- 
minal law of the countryj and with all my deference to them for the 
purity of their intentions, and giving them every credit for the ingenuity 
of their speculations, yet I trust your lordships will pause before you 
assent to an erperiimnt pregnant with thingcr to the security of pro- 
perty, and before you repeal a statute which has been so long found ne- 
cessary for public security, and which 1 am not conscious lias produced 
the smallest injury to the merciful administration of justice.” Now the 
law was either executed, or it w'as not. If executed, is it not astonishing 
that any being in the shajie of a man, imHT to speak of a senator and the 
chief judge of a civilized «:ind Christian* land, could venture to say in the 
face of the world, that to deliberately strangle a fellow-creature on the 
scaffold for stealing five shillings, was part and parcel of a merciful 
administration of justice ? If, on the other hand, the law w'us not 
executed, why should an enactment', at the same time^so barbarous and 
so ineffective, remain on the statute hook a single moment, to testify 
against the Legislature for carrying its cruelty to so absurd nu extreme 
as to render it imjiracticahle ? 

But to show more clearly what Lord Ellciiborongh meant by the 
"merciful administration^ justice,” let us take the instance of the 
application of this law, mentioned hy the intelligent and humane Sir 
Williacn Meredith. It cannot be too generally know'n at a time when 
ministers of the crown who had ciuoperated with Ilomilly, when cir- 
cumstances were much more adverse to the reform of the criminal law 
than at present, profess a profound veneration for the opinions of judges, 
touching any proposed alteration^ of our penal jurisprudence. Speaking 
of the shop-lifting act. Sir William Meredith said, " Under this act, one 
Mary Jones was executed, whose case 1 shall just mention. It was at 
•the time wl^ press^warrants were issued, on the alarm about Falkland 
Islands. The woman’s husband was pressed, their goods seized for debt, 
4ind she, with two small children, turned into the streets aJtegging. *Tie 
a circumstance not to be forgotten that she was very young (under 
'nineteen) and most remarkably handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s 
nhop, took some coarse linen off the counter, and slipped it under her 
cloak. The shopman saw her, and she laid it dop^n. Her defence was, 
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' that ehe had lived in credit, and wanted for nothing, until a preecmgang 
came and stole her husband from hers hut since then she had no bed to He 
on, nothing to give her children to eat, and they were almost naked and 
perhaps she might have done something wrongs for she hardly ^new 
what she did. The parish officers testified to the truth of this story. 
But it seems tliere had been a good deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate- 
hill ; an example was thought necessary ; and this woman was hanged for 
the comfort and satisfaction of some shopkeepers in Ludgate-street. 
When brought to receive sentepcc^ she behaved in such a frantic manner 
as proved her mind to be in a distracted and desponding state ; and the 
child was sucking at her breast when she set out for Tyburn gallows r 
Here is an instance of what Lord Ellenborough^ the Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench/described, as ^^not being of the smallest injury 
to the merciful administration of justice i" Why^ it was a scene more 
fit to be enacted among fiends than among beings whfim God had cn. 
dowed with the gift of reason^ and whose reason he had further assisted 
by the light of a religicm of mercy! Here the law creates the crime and. 
then punishes it. The inftimous law of impressment deprived the poor 
woman of her stay and protector. This law committed a greater 
robbery than that which can be committed upon a little property : it 
committed a robbery of the person^ '^rheii t^e w oman whom it made 
destitute of the honest means of subsistence for herself and children^ 
impelled by the cries of nature, and the desperation of want, attempted 
to commit a paltry theft, the circumstances which drove her to it were 
left out of consideration. W'hat the law of impressment had begun, the 
shop-lifting law comjjleted. The one drove her of necessity into crime, 
the other strangled her on the scaffold, for yielding to the temptation: 
how affecting to see, in tlio horrors of her situation, the maternal feeling 
prevail over every other ; and tile chihf, the fatheiless child, clasped to 
her bosom, while tlic friendless outcast victim 4>f merciless oppression 
sustained its little life amid the expiring agonies of her own ! 

But of what degree of “ hoar anticpiity " was that statute, which, in 
the opinion of Lord ICllenborough, could not be repealed, in order to 
substitute one of more moderate character, without causing a " dan- 
gerous innovation” up«m the criminal law ? It had no existence before 
the reign of William HI. ; that is, it had been a part of the law during 
u little more than a century out of the ten centuries during which the , 
monarchy of England has endured. The offence had been punishable as 
a simple larceny, until this statute made it ^ capital crime. We need 
scarcely add that such a statute was, like moSt other of our sanguinary 
laws for offences against property, the result of that calculating and 
inhuman cupidity which accounted not human blood, nor even the im- 
mortal destinies of a living soul, of the least value when put in compe- 
tition with a little pelf. It was, in short, one of those laws, which, in 
punishing a violation of the eighth comipandment, w as itself a violation 
of the sixth. For most assuredly the eternal decree, Thou shall do no 
murder” was addressed to man in his collective, as well as his individual 
capacity, -«-to princes and legislators, as well as to every ^man being 
subject to their dominion, ^ 
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THE MAD TORl 'S SOm;. 

This sweet inadiigal was l.rmigU to our office by one of our devils, 
who picked it up in the street. He thinks it fell from the pocket of a 
wobegone elderly gentleman, who came out of Mr. Blair’s Committee 
Room, and seemed to be making a variety of evolutions to avoid the 
approaches of a messcugcr-at-arms, who hod been seen lurking for 
some time about the doors of <hat concla^ of eminent patriots. 


I bought myself a good freehold, 

Down ill the west coiiiili'ee : 

A thousand pounds of borrow’d gold 
My vole was worth to me. 

My vote ! To me 'ir.vas beef and cheese, 
And buttermilk and ale. 

And dinners and civilities 
From great Lord Diiiidei’dale. 

My vote ! *Twas blankets for my bed, 
’Twas generous cups of wine : 

My earthly prospects all liave tied 
With that good vote of niiiy*! 

The vision’d glories I have miss’d 
I low can I e’er forget ? 

The red book and the peusiou list, 
I’crluips a coronet. 

My sons were known ns General Tom, 
Judge Dick, and Sheriff NihI ; 

Lord Grey has stolen the leaven from 
My children’s pioiuisiMl bread. , 

Alas ! the TollMHith’s grasping gates 
For me are )\awni ng wide^ 

And tlici'e is Inrd-liiiie on (he grates 
And chains of Morningside. 

’Twas muic last night alone to sit, 
Kven till the nioriiliig grey, 

To drink in gin tlie health of l*itt, 

With hip, hip, hip, hurra ! 

And Mister Pitt, from gulf of hell, 
Walk’d up and drank with me, 

And, though he had a brimstone smell, 
Was right good company. 

lie spoke of English politics, 

Of gjtreat Duke Arthur’s fall, 

The price of stocks, the shares of Styx, 
And Acheron canal. ' 

Then told he how, by naphtha light, 
lie wiled his hours away, 

Playing blind Hookey every night 
With Viscount Castlereagh. 

He thought my vote, by magic art, 

The envious moon ha<f ta’en ; 

Me lent me his old donkcy-cait 
To fetch it back again. 

A charter was the phaeton gay, 

A sciadn was the steed ; 

It bowl’d along the milky way 
With comet's meteor speed. 


The milky way was deep and rough ; 

1 nearly miss’d a fall ; 

’I’was new M.'iciidaniiscd with stuff 
From dear old Sarum’s wall. 

At me the staivy lion roar’d, 

II is fangs grim Cancer spread ; 

And that sad dog, Aqvarius, pour’d 
His slup.pail on my head. 

Moon! thdu art di'/en’d out with votes ; 

My own, 1 saw it plain, 

’Tuas crumpled into papiilotes, 

To cm! thy grisly inane! 

The hroad-f.tced hiisscy, with a slan*, 
Swoie it ivas tlec'idy hid 
111 Bgypl, down, the Lord knew wheie, 
Beneath a jiyramid. 

’Twas madness all : a dark blue mi^t 
Came o’er my boiling brain ; 

’Twas madness all,,^my lieart’s blood 
hiss’d, 

i^'id sparkled like Champaign. 

Away! ye vampires, and ye gowls ! 

Avaunt ! ye creeping things ! 

O flap not thus, ye hateful owls, 

At uio, }oiir wieker wings! 

The beastly Whigs, in countless hosts, 
Against our caiisv combine; 

And Diiticaii Bain, the porter, boasts 
A vote as good as mine. 

He, Celtic dog, akimbo stands, 

With stiff and surly air, 

And laughs outright at my commands 
To vote for Mister Blair. 

Gone are the blessed days, alas ! 

When our good thirty-three 
Electors met, and «hosc Dundas, 

In peace and jollity. ^ 

Wc had no public meetings then ; 

The toM'n was calm and still; 

No five-and-thirty ihousand men 
All clamorous for the Dill. 

Gone arc those days of pitiBperltig— 

And gulden days they wereiL. 

When glorious George the Third was 
King, 

And Pitt, Prime Minister. 

On well -greased wheels our empire rolled, 
As smooth ns smooth could bo ; 

But now I’ve lost my good freehold, 

^ Down in tliG W'eet countrcoi 
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Deep in the dust oiir kingdom’s trod, 
While I am moui'niug thus ; 

The thought is madness : Iphabod! 

Our glory's gone from us I 

But I will thwart the levelling Bill 
Before this sun shall set, 

And metamorphose my goose-quill 
Into a bayonet. 

Duke — Vnwee^King Arthur,— hear us 
plead ; 

Our hopes are fix’d in thee ; * 

Thine arts have fail'd to do the deed ; 
Thine arms must set us free! 

Thine aid-de-camp to leai^gs on, 

To free this luboiiring earth, 

Sir George, his thankless task must 
shun, 

And leave (he sl^irc of Perth. 

Ill forman's hiood onr hands ^ya'll wet ; 

We'll tear tliem limb by limb ; 

To try onr |irl&onei'8, we will get 
Some lihadHinaiithus grim ; 


Some modem Braxfldd in divan, 

With some revived Kskgrove, 

To ship each Whiggish gentleman 
• Dii'ect to Sydney Cove. 

With finger-screw, and torturing boot, 
We’ll make them weep and wail ; 
And, scion of a hangman ixiot, 

The Eaii of Lauderdale 
Will wind each wheel with ciimsoii hands, 
Oiir gifsaji^ack Ketidi of State ; 
Dare-ari](^*d,^the grackmis Rosslyu stands, 
As'sistant-eurgeon’s mate. 

And Peel, our flag, mule-jenny-iwined. 
Blood-dyed, aloft will hear. 

Benignant Balgray trots behind. 

Our sergeant-trumpeter. 

Vain is tlic dream. My wasting limhs, 

I drag from place tb place ; 

While jaiindiceil yellow still begrinis 
My woiii and liectic fare. 

The Tolboolli’s black and creaking gates, 
For ino arc yawning wide ; 

And there is bird-lime on tlie grates 
And cliains of Momingside ! 


THE IRISH COUNSELLOR. 

Nil hnbet infelix paupertas durius in so 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.— »T u venal. 

There is no plncc in Ireland wliicli indiciitcs more strongly the pern- 
liarlties of the Irish character Aan the hall of the Four C’ourts in i)iih- 
lin. Go into it, any day in term ; hiid you will, ff you arc a strang'er, be 
horrified tit the noise, tlft? buzz, and the clatter of ton^pios which salute 
your cars from every side of its extensive area. You will be astonished, 
at first sifrht, to perceive the extreme number of powdered wigs, and 
flaxen colfb, as compared u'ith tliose heads which appear undecorated by 
any extraneous ornament. To every client there appear to be three 
counsellors ; and for every attorney thirty lawyers. Wo shall not, at 
this moment, investigate what may be the various subjects of conversafl' 
tion amongst the multifarious groups into which the multitudinous mNs 
is sepsirated : but there they arc ; the care-worn client and the shr&wd- 
looking solicitor enveloped and almost smothered ui> by tUo Tory law- 
yers who are out, and the Whig lawycrlings who are expecting to ^et in. 

How ppmes it to pass, that, in a country w'hich is impoverished, which 
is nearly destitute of trade, and almost solely devoted to agriculture^ 
there should bo such nuinb||^s educated to a profession completely 
dependent for its existence upon the complicated arrangements of socie- 
ty, and particularly the extent of its commercial transactions? Every 
matter connected with land can be arranged in the Court of Chancery, 
or by a tiffal at the assizes. It is well known, that in the Courts of 
King’s Dench, and the Exchequer, there are not, on an average, each 
term, fifteen actions on bills of exchange. As to the Court of Common 
Pleas, since it was deserted by the facetious and remorseless Norbury, 
the situation of a judge is, from the paucity of busijipss, a complete sine- 
cure. 
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Why are there so many lawyers in Ireland ? This is a question asked 
by every stranger visiting Dublin ; and as its elucidation may also serve 
to give an illustration of Irish . character, w6 shall endeavour to an- 
swer it. 

The Irish are fond of a skirmish,” whether it be with the bones - 
breaking sliillelah, or the heart-breaking tongue. They like to witness 
a row, either in the open field, or in the close court-house. As their 
forefathers took especial plea^ye in the game of hurling, where a man's 
neok might be smashedl^so dd the Hibernians of the present day rejoice 
in beholding aWnftict of i^its, in which iT man's character may be crack., 
ed. In neither case can ill-nature be ascribed as the motive for delight- 
ing in a hostile exhibition of strength. The Irish are a romantic and an 
imaginative people; and what they have thought* of in their day-dreams 
they wish to see acted in real life before them. * In days of old, the pur- 
suits of the Iri^i aristocracy were, war and the chace in the times 
of persecution, the Catholic was shut out from every honourable profes- 
sion, and his liumhle ambition (for he could aspire to none above it) was 
to excel in feats of personal prowess ; now, it is the anxious hope of the 
poorest to see his son holding the position which O'Connell so nobly 
occupies, “ the assailant of the tyrant, the i)rotector of the weak, the 
advocate of the injured.” Whether it be in tlie capacity of discharging 
such duties to his client^ or of attacking tlie clients of his opponent, 
there is notliing so gratifying to the Irish gentry and people as that of 
witnessing a forensic contest. There is in it all the charms and excite - 
me^ of gambling ; there is, according to their opinions, either the hw 
stake of life, or the hi(fh stake of property to he decided ; and they con- 
sider, that, according to the skill of the lawyer, the game is lost or 
won. 

Such is the lending incitement that Imngs a young man to the bar in 
Ireland. But there are other causes tA’ induce liim to attach himself to 
the profession. The Ifish are a yehteel peojde ; they have an instinc- 
tive abhorrence of any thing which touches iipOn wliat is regularly called 

low life.” The meclianic is ashamed of his trade ; the shopkeeper of 
his business. 'When either of them acquire property, instead of bringing 
up a son to their own occupation, they wish to liavc him " an esquire 
all at once ;” and accordingly the bar is selected, as " who knows but 
little Pat might be a Lord Chancellor, or a puisne judge, at the least 
' Master Pat, therefore, goes to a Latin school ; he learns the classics ; 
ebters college ; dines at the King's Inns in Dublin ; posts oif to Lon- 
don ; feeds there, and returns in two or three years, with full leave and 
liberty to put powdered horse-hair on his head, and is introduced into 
all dbmpanies as my son, the connHcllorJ* 

The agitation which has prevailed in Ireland for the last nine or ten 
years has added its quota to the profession. We have known men, who 
Were comfortable farmers, and (it is sc^cely credible !) some of them 
attornies, in good practice, who, unfortunately for themselves, had " the 
gift of the gab.” They could, without hesitation, tire a meeting for half 
an hour, in pouring forth commonplaces, in a most confident tone, and 
with the most faultless impudence. They could mimic O'Connell, 
steal a metaphor from Sheil, and throw back the flaps of their coat like 
Jack Lawless ; and for doing all this, and nothing more, they were, 
at country meetings, and even in the^' old Association’* itself, applauded 
^ te the very echo.'/ We hove known such unmerited approbation to 
turn' the heads of men, who thought the plaudits were given to them, 
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and not to the cause^" of which: thejr were the insignificant sut^porters. 
The consequence has been^ that many^ who, but for agitation, would still 
be comfortable and independent members of society, are now lawyers 
without briefs, and barristers without clients. They walk the hall of the 
Four Courts, sad memorials of the weakness and folly of human 
nature ! 

It is not necessary for us to allude to those young gentlemen who 
become lawyers ; because they know th^^on assuming tjie character, 
they set forth on the straight road to amecurAt Those individuals are 
quite conscious that they haveaiot talent ; *biA they arj^fependent upon 
nepotism for promotion. These are’ the waiters upon Providence,” the 
hangers-on ; the sons, nephews, grand-sons, and grand-nephews of chan- 
cellors and judges. £pch of them is as certain of being provided for bj' 
the elevation of a relative, as that the new judge’ s butler will obtain the 
exalted perch of " a crier.” It is as improbable that an Irish judge 
will jfit ten years on the bench, without wearing a full-bottomed wig, as 
it is fur him to \pave his comfortable nest, without having depdbited in 
his court a ycuing hrood of placemen. The Saurins are now fastened on 
the country ; half a centtiry will not see extinct the Plunketts, the 
Bushes, and the O’Gradys. A judge’s relations are like a bishop’s sons 
and sons-in-law — innumerable. They spring up in the hot-bed of patro- 
nage as fast as mushrooms ; and there they renfain, till death cutsi them 
off, or the new successor to office spreads a fresh layer of corruptionr, 
and plants a fresh st<»ck of dependents. To such eounsellc»rs ” our 
observations can scarcely be applied. T/iej/ run no risk in adopjlpf a 
profession ; for they take up the cards in the game of life, certain of 
having «// t//e honours ” dealt out to them. 

Ambition, pride, and vanity, fill the Four Courts' Hall with the majo- 
rity of its unemployed barristers j but t^e exceptions to this remark are 
numerous. There arc to be fouftd, at the Irish bar, men gifted with the 
highest order of genius, of first-i\itc talents, and unbounded learning. 
We do not now refer to tliosc wdio are known to possess those quiJific!i!^. 
lions, but to men to whom the opportunity has been denied of manifest- 
ing them ; wlio pine on in almost hopeless poverty,, or are slicking gra& 
dually into the chill of despair, to which the continued mismanagement of 
Ireland and her resources seems to doom them. Such men would suc- 
ceed in their profession sis certainly as O’Loghlep, Wallace, llichard^ 
Bennett, Ball, Jackson, and Greene, have succeeded ; but their powersr *' 
never can he known, unless they betake themselves to the Criminal, fir 
the Civil Bill Courts ; and going to either of these, unless upon the most 
extraordinary occasions, is regarded by the profession as equid to a sen- 
tence of banishment to Botany Bay, or transporiation to the siiores of 
Africa. ' 

This is the situation of the Irish bar in the year 1839; a profession ^ 
filled to overflowing, and hackneyed w ith vulgarity. In the courts, the 
counsellors are walking over each other ;«they are crowded together like 
flics jii a bottle of syrup. In the streets, they are meeting you at every 
corner. They are at tea-parties as cWmon as saffron-cakes ; and at 
balls, there is more attention paid to the fiddlers than tq them. They 
fill the tea-urn, and dance with the governess ; they call Ae coach, and 
buy ^lie pl&y-bill ; they dandle the baby, and carry the matron’s ma£F- 
ling ; they look on while Cards are playing ; andt^if the servant is out of 
the way, help round the refreshments ; they are seconds to all peaceable 
duellists, and swear informations to have their principals arrested ; they 
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try*' the little boys in their Latin, and the young’ misses in their 
French ; they are seldom to be met with at dinner-parties, and they are 
asked out in the eveninp^, as being a more useful slick tlian a chair in a 
quadrille; they are the slaves of the women and the drudges of the 
men, and the butts for children’s practical jokes. To “ such base uses’’ 
are applied an Irish counsellor — a poor Irish counsellor— an Irish coun* 
sellor without a brief ! 



MARRIAGES ‘ARE MALfiS IN HEAVEN. 

It may be so, but we have our doubts upon the matter. Heaven, we 
think, woiild have made neater jobs than most of them are. Not that 
we incline, with certain Manicheaiis, to give tlib other power the credit 
«%f tlieir manufacture. They are a cut above him. 'fhat the Devil 
inhabits hell, we know ; but we .also know that he did not make it. 

We have scmietimes wondered that iMllton did not tliink it necessary 
to prefix a Doctrine and Discipline of Marriage ” to his Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce.** WJien his hand was* in, he might as well have 
done it. Whatever evil rumours may be a1)road as to his practical fitness 
for making the married state happy, “and keejnng it so,” it is evident, 
from his account of tht- life Adam leAln Paradise, that ho had very 
pretty theoreticid notions on the sidiject. Perhaps, as some old heathen 
philosophers held the business of life to bo preparation for death, Milton 
estfi^ed divorce tlie great object of matrimony, and, like other great 
meit, forgot the means in the end. 

There are two main obstacles to the pro])cr choice of a partner. 
People are, for the most ])art, in love, as far as their natures will 
{fermit. when they marry ; and hence a twofold delusion. Firstly, each 
party sees the other through the glovfing medium of passion; second- 
ly, each is for the lim^ in reality a different being from what ho or she 
. was bef(»re, and is to be again. • 

And firstly, of the first. — ^Eacli sees the other through the glowing 
medium of passion ; which makes the object seen through it differ as 
much from its ordinary phasis as Arthur's seat seen through the tre- 
mulous atmosphere of a summer’s nooiuday, with the dim shadow of 
a drowsy cloud litcaling over it at times, like tlio drooping of woman's 
eyelid veiling the glow of love, does from Arthur's seat when the rain 
cloud wreathes its summit, and the damp chilly gale sobs down tbe 
Hunter's bog, and every crag stands out with more than wonted black- 
ness and ]ii:irshne8s. 

IC is this that makes poets such pre-eminently bad selectors of wives. 
They, more keenly alive than other men to every throb of sense and 
sentiment, have also the„ marrying instinct more strong within them. 
Rich in all stores of imaginative wealth, they can, under the access of 
passion, hang festoons of all that is rich and beautiful round the ungaln. 
liest persons. A strange bashfi^ess ever attendant on the most gifted 
minds keeps them at a timorouEl^istance from all who do not meet them 
half-way ; aii|L,a shrinking sensitiveness, which is pained even by behohU 
ing what is utiamiable, makes them translate, every indication favourably. 
In short, tbe exceptions are few in which poeto have not made such an 
owlish choice in marriage as to astonish every one. 

But a more serious source of misapprehension than the erroneous opb. 
niolf mitertained of the future partner’s character, is the temfKirary 
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change which that character really undergoes under the influence of 
passion. Even in animals a similar alteration is visible. "Jlic fox and 
/stag turn upon all passengers during the amatory season^ with a valour 
not natural to them. The hen, under the access of maternal affection, 
defends her chickens with desperate valour. So in the human race, the 
most unamiable persons are, while affected by the universal passion, 
at least to the beloved object, yielding, caressing, generously devoted. 
Their feelings arc for the time purified ^d ennobled. The folds and 
sharp points of their character are for the ^ime plumj)ed put and round- 
ed. A new and strange life fiill their veins, and tinges idl their actions. 
Tiicy can as little recognise themselves in their new state of feeling as 
others ran. They belicA o that an essential change has taken place in 
their character. • 

Alas, it is but a transient moment ! It is like the glowing sunset 
changing to gold the clouds wliich were grey before, avd will be bldck 
afterwards." It is like tljc period of blossom, the love era of the vege- 
table world, when the least beautiful herbs load the evening air with 
rich, voluptuous perfume, the herald of their own speedy emaciation and 
death. Love is a deluding guide to matrimony. It is like the green 
fields and bowery w'oods seen by those sick of a calenture in the rippling 
sea, luring the maniac to a cold and w'eltering tomb. It is lightning 
in the night, revealing lor a moment all surrounlling objects, to leaVi6 us 
in double darkness. It is a faint though delicious note borne on the 
evening breeze, less pleasing from its own mellowness than painful from- 
its transitory character, and the ineffectual striving to catch and 
its fellows which it excites. 

No one then should marry in love or for love.” It is easy speaking, 
ISIarriage contracted w’ithout love is generally the consequence of some 
motive which poisons the union in its source. Friendship, if such a cool 
feeling can exist between persons of different sexes, does not seek for 
identity of abode and all worldly ihterests. It h satisfied with a less 
incorporating union ; feeb* that occasional absence is necessary. Na 
man or woman either will promise and vow eternal fidelity for the sake 
of friendship alone. Cool and uiiimpcissioncd marriages are uniformly 
the fruit of interested views — means to an end — entered into for the 
promotion of ambitious purposes, or the attainment of;money, which is 
supposed to command every tiling. TJiis is mending ttf# matter wdtli a 
vengeance. IMary^ for love, and you may eventaslly feel marriage a 
burden; marry for any other reason, and you take it up as such from 
the first. 

There is another way, wdiich lias sometimes been found tci^answer — 
marrying bec.'iusc one cannot help it. In some countries — in our owu*, in 
the good old times — marriage was the business not of those who entered 
into the solemn contract, but of their parents. The old people agreed 
that their children should marry, and the young people assented with 
the best grace they could. AVero the old*of the "world always tlie wise, 
this would not have been so far amiss>^Bitt, unluckily, there are no 
fools like old fools.” The young feel%at there must be sjrinpathy in 
so close a connexion ; they only err in dreaming that >^7 find sym*^ 
pathy where it really does iKot exist. The old, with hearW. which have 
lost the first edge, or with sickly frames more sensitive to physical dis- 
comforts than those of youth, are apt to restrict tlieir notion of wdrldly 
comforts to the possession of a fair share of its goods. Regarding this 
alonoj the grave and the gay, the cold and the passidnate, the old and 
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the young were united in preposterous union. Had compatibles been 
linked together without previous acquaintance, and left to love each 
other as they best might, history gives strong reason to believe that 
such matches would have been happy. One old proverb liath it— » 

Happy’a the wooing 
That's not long a-doing. 

And although one eminent philosopher has said : — 

Thus grief still tj-eads upon the heels of pleasure ; . 

Married in hdste, we may ropei.t at leisure 1 

Yet another, not a whit behind him, has told us 

Some hy experience find those ^rords misplaced ; 

At leisure married, they Te])eut in haste. 

It is not, however, to such old saws alone that wc are called upon to 
yield credence. Isaac^ who iind his wife brought home to him on a cam;;], 
and married lier a few hours after sight, made no complaints of his for- 
tune. Boaz, who was persecuted int4> marriage, honest man, by a young 
woman in want of a settlement, made an eminently happy marriage. Of 
Jacob's two wives, poor Leah, whom he never dreamed of marrying till 
he found himself lying beside her the morning after his nuptials, proved, 
by all accounts, the mbre amiable wife of the two. And to pass from 
sacred history ta profane, we do not read that the matches with the 
Sabine women, clapped up on such short notice, and with such slender 
ceremony, proved less hn])py than the subsequent marriages of Rome. 
In fites-champetros, ])ic-iuc9,. and pleasure excursions, we find tlioso 
which are extempore always the most agreeable. W^’lierc the pleasure 
comes unlocked for, and the mind has not been worked up to impossible 
expectations, or jaded with aaticipa^ons of pleasure, it is naturally 
sweeter. So it may be with marriage. 

After wandering, however, in retrospect over all the possible methods 
, pf entering into this holy and mysterious state, we always recur to the 
natural portal, love, as the most natural.* Jt is ap])ointed unto all 
men once to marry, and after marriage — ^\Yell, that's the business of 
nobody but the married couple. Every tiling in life commences with 
passion and headlong enthusiasm, to fade by degrees into insijiidity and 
commonplace. Equal laws are achieved hy popular commotions; they 
are enjoyed in utter forgetfulness of their existence. In childliood, the 
mere consciousness of existence is rapture ; in mature years we require 
something to live for — some conserve to give a relish to the dry-hread of 
life. It is<a uniform and pervading law of nature, and must be submitted to 
in fnarriage as in every thing else. Marry then for love, in God's name, 
all who lU'c fools enough to marry ! Love is the only apology for such 
an absurd step. Burning, over, mastering passion, fusing two beings into 
one ; satisfied with nothing short of a perpetual struggle to attain such 
an intermixture of soul, body, and interests as nature has rendered 
unattainable ; this alone can i}M^y the tying of the knot which may not 
be unloosed. It is madness, i^ufR is a madness which is in the order of 
jiature, aitd jqust be undergoiie. The only advice that can be given to 


« * The only(j|hilosophef wlio has satisfactorily elucidated the efficient cause of mar. 

riage is an old a^manj^-as most philosophers are. Mrs. Alison Wilson of JVIilnwood, 
sag^y observes, « Foot duiun cither marry,.*or do WRur."-*See Old MortfllUff* 
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those unfortunates who stagger hither and thither beneath the load of 
the tempest^ is to keep their reeling wits as sober as possible^ — to speak 
and act as like rational beings as the/ can^ — to remind themselves^ per- 
petually^ that they are living in a world of dreams, out of wliich they 
must one day awake, in order that the fading of their garish fancies may 
be as gradual, and their into the world of reality, accompanied with 
as -slight a shock as may be. 

In these days of education, the bright and musical delusions which flit, 
and liover, and warble around the gates «)f •matrimony, are augmented 
in number, and their sorceries rendered infinitely more potent. The 
progress of civil society has had the effect of hiiercasing, not only the 
number of positive idlers, but also of those whose labour is of such a 
kind as leaves the miW room to work and prey upon itself. There is a 
period of life, when leisure to brood over one’s own thoughts is danger- 
ous, and unnerving ; the period wlien those throbbin^s and longings, 
vague and undefined, but mighty and bewildering, wliich form the buoy- 
ant and surging couch and canopy of love, are awakening into existence. 
Lack of such employment.as leads the mind out of itself, is then all but 
inevitable destruction. The tone of our literature, the general tendency 
of daily conversation, increases the danger. Tlie lyres of modern poets 

have* one unchanging theme.”— 'Tis love, s^ill love.” Every work of 
art has a completeness in itself ; and what irt life is mere episode, 
ajipcars, when reflected in a poetic mirror, endless and unbounded. The 
eternal lecture of wise mammas and wiser aunts, is a good marriage set- 
tlement. Even before the voice of the heart is heard, the fancy is pre- 
pared to attribute an undue preponderance of importance to love and 
marriage ; and when tlie fever fit comes resistless and maddening, raptu- 
rous and bewildering, swelled by so many tributaries, whose streams have 
been dammed up to augment i|s torrdnt, it overflows the mind like a 
deluge ; leaving, when it ebbs bacj<, an exhaust-jd and shattered world. 

Sad is but too often the re-awakening to the reality of life, after an 
inconsiderate marriage ; when the passions, which in the beloved object 
had been overflown and hidden by the spring-tide of love, as the low 
lumps of rock, rOUgh with shapeless shells, and tangled with brown, 
withered sea-weeds are by a waveless summer sea, are again left bare. 
That good lady there, wliose face is like fr<ize;p^, vinegar, and whose life 
is one perpetual scold, was once, to all oiititard appearance, a very 
loveable person. Now, the first thing you bear in the morning is her 
sharp voice on the stair, rating the maid for leaving the brush and duster 
there. During breakfast, she keeps up a perpetual maunder. The water 
is off the boil and smoked, tlie toast burned, the milk sourfld, (n<^ won- 
der, it is near her ;) some member of the family lias come too late, or 
some one has been in the parlour before her, which is interpreted into 
impatience. Should your evil genius keep you within doors during the 
forenoon, she is to be heard incessantly clattering up and down stairs, 
like a cat shod wdth walnut shells ; fre*tting from ccUar to garret, and 
from pantry to bed-room ; everywhere finding cause for dissatisfaction, and* 
everywhere venting it in shrill, shstfp, peevish tones. Sh|iuld your avo- 
cations call you out, you are w'elcomed back with a scold«^ Company at 
dinner may make her bridle licr tongue ; but then she only puts that 
tongue into her heart, and chides with thinking,” her looks giving ter- 
rible evidence of the indemnification she promises '^teself for this 
restraint. She repeats through her sleep the oj^^gai^ns of the day. 
She even scolds the family to church, and em^bys the time of divine- 

.N 2 
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service looking out for faults which slie may reprehend on her return 
home. A party of pleasure is an excuse for fiMcling fault with all the 
preparations of her family before- liand, and of their conduct while there. 
She scolds her husband first into habits of drinking, and then into his 
grave ; her sons into occupations for which they are not fitted ; and 
her daughters into ineligible matches, from their eagerness to get out of 
hearing. And yet she means no harm. She merely needs, like all other 
people, some excitenient ,to keep her alive ; and the only excitement of 
which she is susceptible is Irritation, Hejs is not that anger which flows 
from dislike : it is only a sort of moral itch, seeking to scrub itself 
against every <»bject with' w'hich it comes in <*ontaet. And yet in the 
brief season of love this ci*caturc w'as agreeable. Tliat impulse which 
seeks pleasure in c«)nferring it, made her look lovely for the time ; as 
accidents of the atmosphere can lend a momentary beauty even to the 
most barren mool*. 

It is easy to find a male counterjiart to this j>ictiire.^ We would say 
to all ladies, in search of a husband, bew’are of a sentimental man. Ho 
is a selfish voluptuary : he would take without giving. He has lived 
over in fancy all that gives hapiiiness in reality, and the edge of his 
feelings have been blunted. Devoted exclusively to such trains of 
thought, his mind is omjdy and without resources. (Shrinking from the 
labours and contests of life, his thoughts are devoid of that manliness 
and vigour which exercise alone can give. Dull, inane, feeble, loveless, 
he can feel for no one ; ]u*otect, supjuirt, or cherish no one ; cheer the 
dull path of life to no one. In the prime of life, he will be at the best 
hut a negative ; and in old age he will sit moping and snivelling by the 
chimney corner, 

Clowiiish.,and malcontent, 

Peevish, impertinent, 

, Dashing the nie»Tiiueut ; 

a dog, a log, a nuisance, and an incumbrance. 

What then is to he done ? Hear your allotted cross meekly. 
Submit to f,itc. Marriage is at the best but a leap in tlic dark ; a lot- 
tery in whicli, like those finnounced at times by itinerating mounte- 
banks, “ every ticket’s a prize,” but few^ of the prizes worth the cost of 
the ticket. It is indeed ** paying too much for one’s whistle ! ” to give 
all the immeasurable wealth of young emotion, and receive in return a 
shrew, a clod, a fool, or a knave. But " wo that too late repents !'* and 
consecpiently better not repenting .at all. Put a good face on the matter. 

Men do '\heir broken weapons rather use than their hare hands.” 
Emulate Zani Kiebahs, who, when he got a tooth knocked out, dis- 
covered that he had long wanted a hole to stick his pipe in. There is 
an alchymy in the mind, that can, by dint of perseverance, transmute 
evil into good. Men who have lived long amid the clattering of tinsmiths, 
have found themselves unable to sleep without their lullaby. When a 
learned and venerated friend of ours rendered the town in which he 
resided the inestimable service of conducting clean water into it, the 
honest burghers complained that the pure liquid had neither taste 
nor smell.” 

'^Seeing that he who will to Cupar maun to Cupar,” the only advice 
Ifiat can be given to aspirants after connubial bliss is not to expect too 
much. To the men mc would moreover hint, that marry whom they 
may, they ought to eschew silly w^umen. Sentiment it is that attracts 
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man to woman ; and where this is not embedded in^ interpenetrated with 
a goodly portion of intellect^ it is shallow and evanescent. To the 
women we would say, avoid idle men^ Man*s love is, of man’s life, a 
thing apart.*’ h)very man has a certain proportion of the commodity, 
which, if treasured up fur idle hours, will suffice ; but if beat out over 
his whole time, will prove lamentably thin and brittle. 

Our sermon, we fear, has proved, on the whole, rather dull ; but the 
indulgent reader will remember that ^ 

MaIH^AGE is no JbKV ! 


DR. CHALMERS 

AS A MOTIALIST, ECONOMIST, AND POLITICIAN. 

The Universe does not contain a prouder or more spirit-stirring 
spectacle than tlie life and actions of a man of gigantic poAvers and in- 
rlomitable perseverance, who, in wJiatever walk or department of labour 
or inquiry, has devoted liimself to the pursuit of truth and the means of 
ameliorating his race. Tlie material world is ever great and niagnifi- 
eent ; and there is about it a depth of beauty and sublimity, alike when 
its forms are reposing in jieaceful majesty, and its thunders sending 
abroad their voice, winch, as so well pictured by Akenside, can entrance 
even the rude peasant, and liglit up his Avearied eye ; hut it yet owes its 
Avhole iiilluence to its signiJicaricy as an emblem — to the fact of its being 
“ a shadow of heavenly tilings,” and an indication of the beneAudciice, 
tranquillity, and pure Avill, with Avhich, by a first necessity of our sjiiri- 
tual natures, Ave are const rain j|[| to people tlie remoteness of infinite 
being. When following the course and triumphs of the great moral re- 
former, we clearly approach miudi nearer to the ft'ue source of sublimity, 
and come into actual ])resence of the victories — the omnipotence of 
Mind. In our contemplation of the freedom with wliich the noblest ener- 
gies of his spirit have risen in triumph over passion, and prejudice, and 
feebleness, — in our contemplation of the sway he bears oA'er his own 
age, and the command to Avhich he has attained amongst its surging ele- 
ments — how the stagnant multitudes lieaA^e to and fro at his approach—^ 
liOAv ho kimlles Avithiii them the snuudilering fire of patriotism, and 
arouses them to the heroic duty of self-sacrifice — how he stirs up in the 
nddest bosoms an aspiration after Avhatevor is divine,” brings acti- 
vity out of torpor, life out of <lcath, and eA'okes -immortality even from 
the inoublering urn” — how abuses A^anisli, and evil hides its* face 
in his presence — how oppressors groAv pale at his rebuke, the do- 
minion of antiquity and the tyranny of custom relax their gripe and 
abandon tlieir pretensions, because a King has come,” — in our contem- 
plation of a progress so truly triumphal* and of an energy before which 
valleys are exalted and mountains laid low,” the dead raised, and the 
blinil, deaf, and maimed, relieved each man from his infirmities — avo 
feel as if introduced into tlie very penetralia of all this grand AA'orkship 
of ]i1ienomena ; we perceive the poAAer Avhich moves, guides and upholds ; 
we recognise the divine presence of that which matter hut darkly ad- 
umbrates’— the Spirit which erst arranged Chaos, and again walked in 
majesty over the waters ; and wc bend down and worship it as the noblest 
image of the Creator ! 
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There are, in the composition of our countryman, Dr. Chalmers, very 
many of the most essential dispositions and highest qualities of a refor- 
mer of this Master-Lodge ; aii^ although it is quite true that sundry 
men in other walks of life, have, even in our pigmy age, exhibited a 
greater regularity and completeness of character, and, upon the whole, 
approached much more nearly to our Ideal, — it is as undeniable that 
the labours of no single person have been crowned with more remarkable 
success, or attended with a more large and intoxicating effect upon the 
minds in his immediate neighUourhood. To arouse the slumbering or over- 
laid spirit to a perception of higher anil purer forms of virtue, is an 
achievement to which no man has ever proved himself more thoroughly 
equal ; and it is a notorious fact, that more than any other teacher of 
this generation, has he succeeded in awakening enthusiastic sense of 
independence, responsibility, and self-respect, which is the only origin 
of the improveivont of Ijuinaii nature, the substratum or condition of all 
moral freedom. The gifts which Jiave enabled Itim to fiilfl the important 
duties of his mission are two-fold, — a free insight inio principles the 
most deeply-rooted, and a wide sympathy wit^i the dearest hopes in the 
human heart, along with surprising power and energy in the conduct 
of his appeal. Dr. ('halmers, as well as other men, has often de- 
livered what was not accurate, and his creed is not untinged by the 
ephemeral habits and systems of the present and receding age ; but 
inasmuch as humanity can only be purified by what is pure, and at- 
tracted upwards by what is heavenly, his veriest fallacies must have 
been accompanied by some redeeming truth, and his logical or dogmati- 
cal errors countervailed by tlie presence of natural and deojusearcliing 
feeling. The victories which he gained, and the sway he has established 
over his followers, are too great and remarkable to have their roots in 
sophism. What is fitted for th» hearty alone goes to it ; — whatever is 
untrue, has, from Time/s beginning, had but a transient reign ; and it 
were not possible to mdke it pcrinanelit, or to extend its influence far, 
even by the surprising strength of expression and power of energetic en- 
forcement wliicli may he j>re<licated par c.crclience, of our countryman’s 
most original oratory. That energy which is so peculiarly his own, 
springs from his ])rofound convictions of the truth. Of all men in this 
speculating world, it could he said with the least justice of Chalmers, 
that he has, upon any point, a sympathy with the sceptic, or tlie slight- 
est tendency towards indifference. Scepticism is, perhaps, mucli more of 
an mtellectual infirmity than moralists arc generally willing to allow ; and 
certainly the Doctor is precluded from being afflicted with it, by the very 
structure of his intellect. know not another individual, in the wliole 
gallety of literature, w'ho takes hold of his ideas with sometliing so like 
a convulsive gripe. His conceptions arc often true, and always possessed 
of a certain verisimilitude ; hut it is the character of his mind to throw 
itself rapturously into them on the very instant of their creatiou, to 
seize them with a vigour, and expound them with an cmpliasis and ex- 
clusive devotion, which bespeak their possession of his entire soul. There 
is no mistaking that he uniformly delivers himself from the lieart.” 
His compressed enunciation is the ^evident breathing of his spirit ; 
and it is said that he composes as if from a divine impulse, and under a 
frenzy resembling the inspired delirium of the Pythoness. 

^ It were utterly impossible for a man like this to have taken a range 
over so many subjects of contemporary interest, as have avowedly at- 
tracted Dr. Chalmers' attention, without illustrating much that is im 
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portant; and an enlightened survey of his labours^ cannot but be fraught 
with interest and instruction. Had his speculations been confined to mere 
technical theology^ it is* not likely that we should have conceived our- 
selves qualified — or^ to say the leasts entitled, to summon him before our 
critical har^ and either to dismiss him with our approval^ or to take ex- 
ceptions to his deliverances ; but he is nearly as well known as an eco-'* 
noinist as a theologian^ and has made distant excursions to « the field of 
politics^ not because of the instability^ but of the expanse and compre- 
heiisivenessof liis intellect^ — becauseof his pracfical acquaintance with the 
mutual dependence of the different departmedts of moral inquiry^ and his 
conviction of how muchj in the fabric of human knowledge^ and the pro- 
gress of human society^ the several parts and powers support^ illustrate^ 
and modify each othe#.^ His attention to the systems of public economy 
appears to have originated in a deep sense of their connexion with the 
machinery of public morals ; and even in the formation of this single 
idea^ we recognise a sjnrit infinitely superior to the trammelled sectarians 
who would convert Theology into a formulary and a trade. Surveying 
economy from such an elevation, and with an object so exclusively j>hilan- 
thropic, he could not fail to seize hold of several of its most important 
discoveries, and impress and expound them with his wonted energy and 
perseverance. Political science, accordingly, owes much to Dr. ('hal- 
niers ; and we are, above all, his debtors, for bne of the most eloquent, 
unshrinking, and best sustained developments of tlie grand doctrine 
of population with which modern literature has furnished us. This 
momentous truth appears to have attracted, and almost engrossed him 
from the very commonccraent of his economical inquiries ; and he has never 
ceased to enforce and inculcate, with every variety of illustrjition, 
that tliose wide-spread social miseries which fiow from the constant 
pressure of numbers upon the means of subsistence, can be neither 
removed nor permanently allevifited, by any change or provision 
whatsoever which does not infifse into the \A)rking man a taste for 
higher comforts, and the desire after a bettor form of life. Simple 
and axiomatic as this is, when formally and distinctly stated, it has 
nevertheless been hitherto the great stuinblinghlock of political eco- 
nomy, the truth which theorists and sentimentalists view with the 
most utter repugjuiiice, and has called down upon tlie science the dead 
weight of Mr. Sjuller's displeasure. Notliing, it seems, will drive the 
crude nostrum from the heads of these benevolent innocents, that the 
method of alleviating a wretchedness wliich flows from the comparatively 
slow increase of the public wealth or means of subsistence, and the com- 
paratively rapid incrcjise of the state's population, is the adj^ption of cer- 
tain ingenious contrivances for accelerating tlie latter and impeding 
the former ! This and nothing less is the secret meaning of our schemes 
of modern agrarianism, our New-IIarmony settlements, our cottage-sys- 
tems, cow-systems, et hoc yenn ft' omne ; and it is hardly in our power to ex- 
press the depth of our gratitude to Dr. Chalmers for his masterly exhi- 
bition and fearless denouncement of the whole list of ludicrous fallacies, 
in the volume he lias lately given to the public. 

That we mean to follow up tlio foregoing expression of honest praise, 
with a few exceptions, against what we consider our countryman's errors, 
can neither be unacceptable to the public, nor disrespectful to him. Diir 
admiration is not the less valuable that we admire without adulation ; 
and our censure will not offend by its bitterness, as it )iad not its origin 
in envy. To praise a great man is not to dethrone our own reason, nor 
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ilo \vc cease to love him when we note his faults. In regard of his po- 
sition in society^ and the place he holds in men's esteem. Dr. Chalmers 
is very independent \ but he ha^ himself too 'much humility and good 
sense^ to imagine that this place ought either to blind us to his weak- 
nesses, or give an untiuestioned currency to liis speculations. Many of 
these are indeed exceedingly exceptionable, and the defects of his mind 
are ahnost as evident as its powders, llis ability to enforce and illus- 
trate truth is much greater than his ability to discover or define it. 
Ilis strength is grejiter Hhai^^ his discrimination. More comprehensive 
than minute — ^more cloquefnt and forcible*tban accurate, he is ever apt 
to be misled by his own illustrations, and wliirled into ecstasy by his 
analogies ; and the very profundity of his convictions, and intenseness 
of his gaze upon wdiat he deems an important principle, ai)pcar too often 
to have eifaced from his understanding all knowledge or recollection of 
its limits, and allowed him to manufacture it into a paradox. 

He often dwells upon scune single announcement with a most un- 
proport ioiiate anil unnecessary perseverance — in the belief seemingly 
that he was the first to reveal it to mankind, whereas the truth may 
have been as old as science, and long ago 'taken its due ]»lace, and 
obtained its full importance in the system of knowledge.* It is, how- 
ever, by an unguarded extension of his analogies and illustrations that 
he is led most fretpiently into error. The volume lately published 
for instance, is princijially occupied with an endeavour to extend the 
doctrine of Population to (’apital, and to prove its corroponding ten- 
dency to impinge against the limits of profitable emjdoyment. Tlie 
dogma bears upon the vei'y front of it the undisguised mark of a jainu 
dox ; but the Doctor neither pauses nor doubts. lmi)olled by some un- 
accountable dislike of the in(piirers, at whom, with an ill-disguise<l but 
most unworthy contempt, he corv^tantly sneers as tlie economists,” lie 
flies back to one of Adam Smilb's vague statements regarding profits, 
and erects it into an alMolute foundation for his theory. No two per- 
sons could be more apart in tlieir whole charactcl, as well as in tlie nature 
of their systematic w ritings than Adam Smith and Dr. Chalmers. The 
latter is essentially a speculator — a logimut ; wliilst the Father of Po- 
litical Economy was a philosophic ohserver. Several of Smith’s state- 
ments on the effects of accumulation certainly reipiired tlie correction 
of Mr. SiTy and Mr. Ricardo; but, as The Wealth of Nations" is a 
book of observation, not of logic, these fundamental imperfections sel- 
dom led its author into important errors. By Dr. C’halmcrs, on tlie other 


** Oifc very remarkable instance of this vice, cannot have escaped tlie notice of any 
one at all acquainted with the Doctor’s economical writiiifjs, — we alludo to the Mip- 
pusecUliscovcrics W'hich lie liangfs upon his division of society into the throe rlassch of 
primaries, secondaries, and disposables ; by wdiich, he means the labuiireis em- 
ployed in the production of food, of the second necessaries of life, and of luxuries. 
What new tiiith, or new light, in re^.ird of any important point of economical or 
political science, might be expected from this new nomenclainre — for it is notliing 
more — it would certainly puzzle an ordinary thinker to predicate ; but the Doctor 
cherishes it vastly, writes of it in no mcasiu'ed terms of laudation, iiifei's from it 
that commeiTC is of the least possible use ; that the landed aristocracy are our natu- 
ral superiors, in virtue of principles himilar to those which make Kiiclid true; and 
that the Kconoinists,” for want of possessing the invaluable Abracadabra, have 
fallen into the terrible error of supposing that the biiokle-trade, could directly, and 
,of itself, administer to the keeping up of the flesh and blood of the disposables 1 It is 
really astonishing that a man like Dr. Ch.*ilmcrs, could, by any process of self delu- 
sion, be brought to give in to this egregious trifling. Sec an admirable exposd of 
the whole absurdity in the Westminster lioview, No. XXXIII, for July, 1 8112. 
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hand, that incipient mistake is not only never corrected, but relentlessly 
worked up by his fearless logic into all mariner of extravagant untruth. 
There are sundry gaps at which we think he might have been stopped 
by the way — but stop he does not ; and at length lands himself in the 
astounding asseveration, that all taxes pall ultimately upon Rent ! 
We do not remember a counterpart to this piece of extraordinary ratio- 
cination, if it be not Laplace's inquiry into the ascent of fluids in ca- 
pillary tubes. No analysis was ever more jjerfcct or more beautiful ; 
the symbolic process is exquisite, and the n^anagement of the calculus most 
dexterous ; yet so ludicrously inconsistent *is the result — so utterly in 
contradiction to all fact and experiment, that, although Frenchmen de- 
light not in acknowledgments of error, the illustrious mathematician was 
compelled to resignHJie attempt in piteous hopelessness, and to close 
his v(duine in silence. Our countryman, however, is even bolder than 
Laplace ; for he duclis with ]>ertiuacious stead fustjiess upon his dis- 
covery, and insists in a tone of authority for its instant apjdication 1 We 
are no great bldievers in political arithmetic, and are aware that it is 
never didicult to got up^a plausible statistical refutation; but we truly 
think that, in this case, statistics might have siilficed to intimate the 
error, for the veriest tyro in finance could demonstrate the result im- 
possible. On Dr. dialmers' theory, the total rent of Great Britain and 
Ireland slnuild amount at present to about oiib hundred and ten millions, 
a sum less hy hut a few millions than the value of the entire annual produce 
of the soil of the Tnited Kingdtmi, incdudiiig the whole corn, of all descrip- 
tions consumed hy men and animals within the year, and the whole ani- 
mals killed annually for the purposes of food ! Rent, it is w'ell known, 
is only the surplus, after deducting all the expenses of the agriculturist 
—expenses which consume much more than half of the entire pro- 
duce. There is, indeed, no ^danger«of a]»plication being made of this 
strange fallacy, or of the State suffering hy its inc*)rporation with our 
theoretical finance ; hut we neverlhelcss exceedingly lament our country- 
man’s having fallen int*o it, and regard his mistake with the very gravest 
emotions, as it has blinded his uj)right spirit to one efficient mode of 
benefiting his country, reconciled him to the exactions of the oppressor, 
and withdrawn him, for the present, from the patriot ranks. 

'I’he same unfortunate incompleteness or imperfection of mind, which 
lias hurried Dr. Chalmers into these theoretical errors, renders him an 
unsafe guide in matters of Practical Politics. M'liat is exhihited by a 
want of attention to the minutiae and limitations of a logical process, 
manifests itself in the world of action by an imperfect sympathy with 
the tendencies and character of the time. AVithout a prof^ound acqiiain- 
tancewith all these ilecp and ever-moving tendencies, a man nia/ fashion 
(Jto])ias, hut ho can never he a Statesman. Do we recommend slavish 
obedienc-e to the commands and ephemeral passions of “ the mob?*'* No 
such thing; only attention to popular movements, and a right apprecia- 
tion of their importance. Superficial* thinkers spurn even at this, and 
talk magniloqiiently of the lack of foresight and headlong ignorance of 
the many ! Fools ! the multitude are what they are, not hy their own 
making ; they arc the produce of all past time, the receptacle into which 
every discovery of genius made heretofore, every new light tlirow^i upon 
the condition of the human heart,- and every revelation in regard of 
man’s destiny, have been laid up and arc all preserved. The multitude 
are the result of the world’s bygone grow'th, and their movements its 
7 >i//.sr. To despise the multitude i.s easy — easy to separate one’s self 
from tlicm ; hut to rise above them is permitted to few ; and tlie great 
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mass of our originals acquire little other distinction than is conferred by 
a Harlequin's cap and bells. The man who truly merits the appellation 
of Ghbat^ attains^ indeed^ to a su]>erior elevation ; but it is only because 
he steadily eschews separation. His mind is formed by past time, as 
well as the tendencies of the multitiule — ^his opinions arc the very prin- 
ciples which guide and modify their hidden life, and he merely superadds 
an energy of Wri.r.. Dr. Clialmers possesses too much prudence to a<l- 
mit of his entirely cutting himself loose ; but he has never tfiken sufficient 
note of the progress of events ^ and his sentiments on all practical mat- 
ters are marked, accordingly* by a tendency^owards absolutism and mere 
faiicifulness. There is an amusing naivete in that announcement some- 
where in the volume referred to, of the form of government which he 
considers the only tolerable one. He wishes a King upon tlie throne, 
and nobles around him, clad, wo fancy, in mail jackets, and swelling with 
the virtUeit and charities of feudalism ; but this w'ish, ought, logically, 
to have been preceded by another, — ^the v;iin wish that societies remain 
permanently in that condition which could alone render Ihe machinery 
possible. The day of feudalism is indeed past : its tournaments are now- 
food for the romancers ; and the body politic of Kurope is throwing olF its 
oppressive forms as an old shell. There wn^re good feelings and virtuous 
men in these past ages ; but the ages are themselves gone, and no theo- 
rist need expect to restore Vhem — at least until the Reform Bill shall be 
accounted of less value than the ballad of C?hevy CUiace. Has Dr. Chal- 
mers fallen into tlie egregious blunder of imagining those social respects 
— those duties of the lower orders, and what else might be denominated 
the conservative sentimentalism of feudal times — ^to be the natural off- 
spring of the heart and conscience of man ? Does he not know that they 
were the produce and not the cause of tliat peculiar arrangement of po- 
litico! society, that they w'ere tho. result^ of man's endeavours to be 
happy, how'cver cloudy the vault above him — of his heart's struggles to 
aUeviate the o^q) cessions *bf the worst and best compacted tyranny the 
world ever saw, and to humanize rugged and barbarous force by initiat- 
ing it in kindness, and teaching it tafeel ? To lament over the passing 
away of these sentiments is no task for a philosopher, and our country- 
man should not have composed their elegy. It is vain to endeavour to 
revive them, as their materiel is worn out ; and to regret their disaji- 
pearance is unw'orthy, since it merely happened because society has ad- 
vanced. 

The Doctor, however, not only regrets those antiquated forms of social 
life, but alludes, with little ceremoniousness, and no forbearance or kind- 
liness of feeling, to the attempts of modern nations to organize a new 
one ; and certainly, if w-e were to quarrel wdth him seriously, this w'ould 
be thgj)oint of our difference. Jonathan may abide a jibe, for he is stout 
and jlmlthy, and now tolerably used to it ; but w'e must 2)ronourice it 
ungracious in the extreme, to refer, with a sneering lip, to the brave 
hut unfortunate population of France, who have been twice affiicted 
by the terrible scourge of revolution. The safety of Britain, a safety 
which hung but upon the events of a few hours, may be a ground 
for our tbafikfiilness, but it is none for despite of our neighbour ; and, 
least of all, ought one sneering remark to have escaped from a theorist, 
whose panacea for the evils which afflict that country, appears to he a 
form of Government ; the materials of which do not exist within its 
boundaries ! In regard of their final settlement, let the Doctor ho quite 
at ease. We will not trust the formation of a constitution to him ; but 
we vrill trust it to that “ moon-struck rabble.” If they have hitherto 
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been “ dancing round a May-pole" with apparent thoughtlessness^ they 
will tire soon ; and there are already symptoms that they are in quest of 
rest. In what politic&l bed they ^ill choose to repose^ we will allow 
them to discover ; — in one thing wo agree with the Doctor, and it is, 
that this bed is not their present one. How long, too, will the nunnuN 
of American civilization be misunderstood? It is painful to find a man 
like Dr. Chalmers giving even an indirect countenance to the Halls and 
Trollopes, and other retailers of the flotsam and jetsam of the age. Is 
it of no moment with him, that in America no man is born to in- 
dependence of good conduct? Does the grand truth, \ihich else- 
where appears so powerful over his mind, that Industry is the parent 
of Virtue, reconcile him nothing to a society where all must be in- 
dustrious — to a sodiety which permits of no aristocratic order of men- 
dicants, which, as it can never have a Lucullus, will neither have an Au- 
gustus nor a Nero r Critics comjiare America with their ideal states, 
their cloud-land republics, and straight turn aw^ay, in sentimental squeam- 
ishness, fron» the contemplation of its rude virtues. Is it then only on 
this side of the Atlantic that the world is in a state of j)roha(ion ? Is it 
only here that we can tblcrate imperfection or lot>k forward for improve- 
ment ? Legitimates ! your ingenuity will not all do ! The third Uomk 
is rising in the w'est. Her long shadow already reaches across the Ocean, 
“ and obscures the splendour of your tlironoR !” 


THE TOWN. 


PiiANTAS3iAGonrAN sliow of tilings, 

Of privy couii(.'ili!i, priiu os, kings, 

liOrds, roiiunons, macers, Speaker! 
King’s nench, OM Bailey, and riff raff, 

“ Dcardaniiiedeiicliantingtown !• 1 quaff 
To you my midnight beakei? 

The Town, with three times thwe !” 
Tin* Town • 

Where neither jirosc nor vei'se go down 
Undrugg’d with Useful Knowledge ; 
Where all mnnkiiid grow penny-wise. 
And, Stranded, prim Minerva plies 
Her distaff' at King’s Uollege. 

Where Carlton’s column stands, to stiy 
That Royal York on such a day 
The debt of nature ])aid ; 

The only debt that could not he 
Remitted, hail’d, or held in fee, 

By Messrs. Coutts’s aid ! 

Where, sticking in the mud, the 'runnel 
Gapes, by rash engineers begun ill, 

By ebb .and tide half-drown’d ; 
Where Nash’s gate for eaineleopards 
Astonishes the bagshot shepherds, 

To Smithtield market boiiiuL 
Where, in the terraced Regent’s Park, 
Roars, squeaks, and squalls a new Noah’s 
Ark, 

Of beasts in pen or stall ; 

While meping things — a mightier host — 
Their cunning nests, well feather’d, boast. 
In Downing Street, Whitehall. 


Where, in orations from the Woolsack, 
That make the ears of knaves and fools ach*^*} 
Brougham’s comminutions thunder 5 
Showing each foul abuse in Chancery, 

• Till (while scar’d Lyndhurst brews an 

answer) he 

Strikes dumb tlie Lords with wonder ! 
Where dandylings, bapti/ed in ink. 

Find sa\ ing grace to write or think ; 

Where many a peer pedantic, 

Lord of the Bedchamber, and Lord 
Knows what’s beside, sheathing his sword, 
With pen in hand grows frantic. -|- 
Where hon’rables of tender mien 
Show fight in the Court Magazine 
Of poAvder (and ])nnintuin ;) 
Whiletheirdread sires, opi)ress’d with gout, 
For tittle-tattle grope about. 

And scandalnm mggnatum. 

Where multitudeS'Of things uiftlean 
Form, from Blackwall to Kensal Green, 
One vast Augean stable ; A 
Crowds roaringforth Avith lungs mlenther, 
As though Old Nick had call’d together 

• A LoAver House in Babel 1 

“ The Toavn, Avith three times three !” 
Again 

My whisky-toddy pleased I drain 
To drink your melioration ! 

And may the Bill soon lop aAA'ay 
Each iidlen branch that forms to-day 
A by-Avord to the nation ! 


« Goldsmith. 


t Lord L— g. 
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FUNERAL OF SIR AVALTER SCOTT. 

BY AN JBYEWITNESS. 

^ Ocli, hone a ric ! Och, hone a rie !” — Glenfinlas. 

Alas for Scotland ! Her highly gifted, her beloved, her idolized Sir 
Walter has yielded his mij|flity,«}iis magic spirit into the hands of him 
who created it ; and she, his hitherto proud Another, now weeps over the 
bereavement of her darling son, like Rachel refusing to be comforted ! 
Vain is it to remind her of the sad truth that his soul had been for some 
time so clouded by the premature advancement of the dark shadows of 
the Valley of Death, as to make it matter of Heaven's mercy that it 
has been at last rerjioved from its earthly imprisonment. She can never 
view him as thus bereft of intellectual light. She can never think of 
him but as the living magician who so long hehl all her fbelings tinder 
bis control; at the wave of \thosc wand she laughed or wej>t as he 
listed ; and who continued day .after day to raise her name, coupled with 
his own, higher and higher among the civilized nations of this earth. 
V et bitter as is tliis her present affliction, she is not altogether without 
a source of consolation. Me lias, it is true, terminated liis earthly 
career, but he has left behind him a legacy to liis grateful country of 
literary treasures, and of fame, nhich, defying the ravages of the worm, 
the moth, tlic rust of ago, or tlie destructive to(»thof time, must emlure 
as long any part of the w'orld itself may endure in a state of iiitel- 
lectual civilization. 

M'lien we arrived at the ford, which gave its fancied name to the 
poet's dwelling, we found the silver Tweed sparkling merrily along as 
if all things w^ere as they were wont to he. i'he young woods before 
us, and the towers, and gables, and pinriaMes oftlie mansion were smiling 
beneath the niellow'ing rays of tlic Septemher sun,' as if unconscious that 
the master spirit wliich called them into being had for ever fled from 
them. The s(»und of wheels came on the ear at intervals, rushing from 
tlilferent directions, and indicating thefrc<|Uont arrival of carriages; yet 
when we, availing ourselves <»f the open doors, had taken our w'ell-knowii 
way through the garden, and passed hcneatli the Gothic screen that might 
have vied w ith tlie ileautiful (iate of the Temple itself, and on into the 
c,ourt-yard in front of the house, w’e w'cre sur|n’iscd to find it ilcserted 
and lonely. Before any one came to interrupt us, w e had leisure to gaze 
around, and to wonder at the great grow th of the trees and shrubs since 
w'c had lust helield them ; and as w'e did so, the venerable shade <»f liim 
who had last walked there with us, tilled our imagination and our eyes, 
shiftedSfiivith them as they shifted ; and as it glided around us, it recalled 
fo our full hearts a thousand pleasing and touching recollections. But 
our dreams were at length abruptly broken, by the appearance of some 
of our acquaintances who issued from the house ; and the sight of their 
weeds of wo immediately recalled our thoughts to the garb of grief 
which w'c also wore, and to the sad object of our present visit. 

Passing through the Gothic hall, we met with no one till wo entered 
the library, where wc found a considerable circle of gentlemen already 
assembled. These wxwe chiefly from the neighbouring districts ; but there 
were a few whom we recognised as having come from Edinburgh and 
nther places equally distant. Here our visions were too much broken in 
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upon by the appearance, and the frequent entrance of so many human 
beings, to permit iis ,inuch indulgence in them. But still there were 
moments wlien we forgot that we wre not alone ; and during these we 
wandered back to those hajjpy days when wo experienced the condescen- 
sion, the kindness, and the unvarnished hospitality of him, who, more 
perliaps tlian any other human being, knew the grand secret of bringing 
down a great mind to the level of smaller intellects. Indeed this, which 
is with others a very important art, was with this great man a part of 
liis very nature. It was this golden ingredient in the character of Sir 
Walter Scott that made hiA at all times the most entertaining, as w'ell 
fis the most instructive of hosts. How did all the Tales of our gifted 
Landlord, even those tales with which he seasoned our feast and light- 
ened the passing Ifbprs, return upon us as memory hc(;ame gradually 
roused and stimulated by the inanimate objects around us! N«ay, by 
degrees, even the people in the room were forgottep, and our reverie 
rfin on for a brief space <»f time in one unbroken thread. Obscured with, 
in the shadow** of one of the book-cases, we remained ruminating as if 
we had been absolutely ^alone, until we were interrupted by a summfuis 
to the d«raw'ing-r<iom, wdiere certain refreshments w'ere prepared for 
those wlio had any inclination to partake of them. But we must confess 
our natural antipathy to all such mournful feasts. We therefore declined 
to join in this ; and after catching, as well aS our position near the door 
allowed us to do, a few stray sentences of a prayer which was feelingly 
offered up by the parish clergyman, we became so oppressed by the heat 
of the room, that we ventured to steal eway to enj(»y the air in the porch. 

That jiorch was soon tenanted in our imagination, by that venerable 
ideal inifigc which we had been all this while courting to our side. 
With it we continued to hold sacred communion ; with it we looked, as* 
we had formerly done with tljp reality', on the effigy of Matda and the 
harsh truth, that Maida's master was now as cold as Maida itself, went 
rudely home to our hearts. But footsteps •came slowdy and heavily 
treading through the small armoury. They wx»re those of the servants 
of the deceased, who, with full eyes, and yet fuller hearts, came reve- 
rently bearing the body of Jiim whose courteous welcome had made 
that very porch so cheerful to us. We were the only witnesses of this 
usually unheeded part of the funeral duties. Accident had given to us 
u privilege which w'as lost to the crowd* within. We instinctively unco- 
vered our heads, and stood subdued by an indescribable feeling of aw^e 
as the corpse was carried outw^ards ; and wo felt grateful, that it had 
thus fallen to our lot to behold the departure of these the honoured and 
precious remains of Sir Walter Scott, from the house Abbotsford, 
where all his earthly affections had been centred ; and w hich haePso long 
been to him the source of so much innocent and laudable enjoyment, 
that it may be matter of speculation, wdiether the simple pleasiires'which 
he reaped in the constructitm of this house and place, were not greater 
tlian any he derived from the almost'unparalleled celebrity of his name 
as an author.’ The coffin was plain and unpretending, covered with 
black cloth, and' having an ordinary plate on it, with this inscription, 

Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, Bart., aged 62 ." Alas !" said we, 
as we followed the precious casket across the court.yard ; alas ! have 
these been the limits of so valuable a life } How many of his cotem- 

• A celebrated sta^-hound, w^hich Sir Walter Scott received from Glengarry. 
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poraries are here ; men who were his companions at school ; men who 
have sat with him in boyhood^ on the steps of sjiairs^ or on walls^ lis- 
tening to his tales of wonder and of interest^, and who yet wear all the 
appearance of healthy and strength^ and activity^ giving promise of 
years to come of extended and enjoyable existence ; and tliat he should 
have been snatched from us at an age so comparatively early !'* 

Having followed the coffin until we saw it deposited in the hearse^ 
which stood on the outside of the great gate of the court-yard^ we felt 
ourselves unequal to returning jnto the apartment where the company 
were assembled ; and we continued to loitei* about, seeking for points of 
recollection which might strengthen the chain of association we wished 
to indulge in. Our attention was attracted, by observing the window of 
the study open, and we were led to look within, ipripcllcd by no idle or 
blamable curiosity, but rather like a pilgrim approaching the shrine 
where his warmest , adoration has ever been paid. Our eyes penetrated 
the apartment with a chastened look, such as we should have used if the 
great magician himself had been seated in the chair of this his sacred 
penetralium. The different articles in the room^ seemed to remain much 
in the same places they occupied when we had last seen them. All the 
little circumstances attendant on our last visit to this sanctuary of the 
poet came crowding upon us. Thither Sir Walter had conducted us 
himself ; there he had acted the part of our cicerone with all his native 
wit and playfulness. His figure was in our eyes ; and his voice, nay, his 
very words were in our ears. But, alas ! the deep tones of the venera- 
ble old Principal Baird, whose voice was heard in earnest and impressive 
prayer, came upon us through an opposite door, from the library beyond ; 
and the affecting allusions which he uttered, again brought us bark to 
the afflicting truth, that Sir Walter Scott was gone from us for ever ! 

The prayer was no sooner ended than ,the company began to issue 
from the house. The carriages had been previously assembled on the 
haugh below, and were so^krranged there, that they drove up in a con- 
tinued line ; and as each passed the great gateway, it took up its own- 
ers and then proceeded. There certainly were not less than seventy 
gentlemen’s carriages of all descriptions, two-wheeled as well as four- 
wheeled ; besides which there were a number of horsemen. The public 
road runs along the face of the liill, immediately above the house, in a 
direction from west to east ; and the avenue leading from the gate of the 
court-yard runs up the hill in a westerly direction, entering the public 
road so obliquely as to produce a very awkward turn for carriages going 
eastward towards Melrose. Until we had passed this point some little 
way we could tform no notion of the extent of the procession; but when 
we wer^^us enabled to form some judgment of it, we perceived that it 
had extended itself over about a mile of road. 

^ £re yet we had left the immediate vicinity of the house, we discovered 
a mournful group of women-servants weeping behind the hedge on our 
left, whitiier they had hurried to^ take their last look of that hearse 
which was carrying to the grave a kind and indulgent master, whose 
like they had no hope ever to look upon again. There' was to us some- 
thing peculiarly touching in the grief of this group, for there they stood 
isolated, as it were, in a sorrow, which, arising from so humble a source, 
bore ample testimony how well he had fulfilled even the minutest kindli- 
nesses of life to all with whom circumstances had in pny way brought 
him into contact. The elevation of the road on the hill-side was such as 
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to give us a full view of the valley^ and we could observe that the sum* 
mit of many of the little knolls at a distance^ even those beyond the 
Tweedy were covered with small clusters of rustic gazers^ all intent upon 
a spectacle equally calculated , to move persons of every rank and des. 
cription ; and every now and then we found a little knot of spectators 
assembled by the wayside^ whose motionless countenances^ and unbroken 
silence^ sufficiently testified the nature of their feelings. 

As wo approached the neat little village of Darnick^ our attention 
was forcibly arrested by a very striking Ipken* of wo. On the top‘Of an 
ancient tower^ one of those> «we believe^ which Sir Walter has rendered 
classical, was placed a flagstaff, from which depended a broad black 
banner of crape, or^mo other light material There was not a breath 
of air to stir the filnl of a gossamer, so that light ^as the material seemed 
to be, it hung heavy and motionless ; a sad andi|i|^ple emblem, that elo- 
quently spoke the general village sorrow. This we‘.|qund more particu- 
larly expressed in detail, as we passed through the little place, by the 
many min utei* insignia' of mourning which the individual inhabitants 
had put on the fronts of their houses and shops ; by the suspension of all 
business ; and by the respectful manner in which the young and the old, 
and people of both sexes, stood silently and reverently before their res- 
pective dwellings, wrapt in that all-absorbing sorrow which told how 
deeply he that was gone had root|4 himself fn their affections. When 
the hearse drew near to his ow'n l^lrose, the bell tolled sadly from the 
steeple of the cliurcli, and ns we entered the street, we saw that here 
as well as elsewhere, the inhabitants had vied with each other in unaf- 
fected and unpretending demonstrations of^liieir individual affliction. 
In the little market-place, wc found the M'hole male population assem- 
bled, all decently dressed in deep mourning, drawn up in two lines, 
and standing with their hats off, silent and motionless. Grief was deeply 
impressed upon every hones? countenance ; but we thought we could 
observe some, who, from the grdater intensity* of their feelings, might 
have had some private^cause to claim a title to a greater poignancy of 
regret. It is easy tojiotipe tliis little circumstance which occurred in 
Melrose, but no one who did not witness it can fully appreciate the 
overwhelming effect it produced on those who were present. For our- 
selves, we must freely confess, tj^ ou# manhood was completely over- 
thrown by it ; and wo do not envy the iron nerves of those, who, form- 
ing part of such a procession, could have passed unmoved between those 
two lines of decent, and decorous, and heart-stricken mourners. We 
looked with extreme interest towards the Abbey. It seemed in our 
eyes, that in common with all animated nature, it had beeu endowed j»n 
this occasion with a soul and with intelligence to hail the n^ilbneholy 
pageant which wound away from it, and to grieve that its holy soil was 
to be denied the sad honour of receiving the ashes of its poet. A mi]4 
light streamed over the Eildon hills, and fell softly on the pile. 

We might have fancied that his spirit was hovering over tms his own 
dearest spot, and smiling a last farewell to it. 

The effect of the procession when crossing the Fly Bridge over the 
Tweed, and still more when winding around that high and long sweep 
of th^ road which is immediately opposite to the promontory ef Old 
Melrose, was extremely striking and picturesque ; and the ^iew looking 
back from the high ground towards the Eildoi^’JlUls and Melrose, over 
Uie varied vale of the Tweed, till jthe eye was Arrested by the distant 
mountains, then segn lender a rich Claude effect : and the devious course 
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of the river^ betrayed by fragments of water that sparkled here and 
there amid the yellow stubbles and green pastures, was ext^uisitely beau- 
tiful. But nothing gave so much interest to this glorious scene as the 
far-off woods of Abbotsford, then dimmed by the warm haze, and melt- 
ing, as it were, from tlieir reality, and so reminding us even yet more 
forcibly of the Meeting nature of all the things of this perishable world. 

Having descended from our elevation, we entered the grounds of 
Dryburgh. These occupy a comparatively level space, embraced by 
a bold sweep of the Tweed, where the house of Dryburgh, and the pic- 
turesque ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, standing about two hundred yards 
distant from it, are surrounded by groups of noble trees of all sorts, 
rare as well as common ; and among them the cedar is seen to throw 
out his gigantic limbs with that freedom and vigour which could only 
be looked for on his, illative Lebanon. The hearse drew up close to 
the house of DryUmigh; and the company, having quitted their carriages, 
pressed eagerly towards it. Not one word was spoken ; but, as if 
all had been under the influence of some simultaneous instinct, they 
decently and decorously formed themselves into two lines. The ser- 
vants of the deceased, resolved that no hireling should lay hands on tlic 
coffin of their master, approached the hearse. Amongst these, the figure 
of the old coachman who had driven Sir W.'ilter for so many years, 
was peculiarly remarkable, reveren^lly bending to receive the coffin. 
No sooner did that black casket appear, which contained fill thfit now 
remains of the most precious of Scotia’s jewels, than with downcast eyes, 
and with countenances expressive of the deepest veneration, every indi- 
vidual present took off in hat. A moment’s delay took place w’hilst the 
faithful and attached servants were preparing to bear the body, and whilst 
the relatives were arranging themselves around it in the following order : 

Head. 


Major Sir WALTER SCOTT, eldest Son of the Deceased. 


Right. 

^1'harles Scott, second 
Son. 

Charles Scott of Nesbitt, 
Cousin. 

William Scott, Esq. of 

Raeburn, Cousin. 

, •« 

Colonel Russel 
of Ashiesteel, Cousin. 





J. Cr. Lockhart, Esq, 
Son-in-Law. 

James Scott, Esq. of 
Nesbitt, Cousin. 

Robert Rutiierforo, Esq. 
W.S., Cousin. 

Huon Scott, Esq. of 
Harden. 


Foot, 


William Keith', Esq. of Edinburgh. 


When all ivere in their places, the bearers moved slowly forward, pre- 
ceded by two mutes in long cloaks, carrying poles, covered with crape ; 
and do sooner had the coffin passed through the double line formed by 
the cSdipany, than the whole broke up, and followed in a thick press. 
At the'hl^d was the |j!6v. J. Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, dressed in his canonicals as a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and on his left hand walked.ltr, Cadell, the mil-known publisher 
of the Waverley Works. There was a solemnity . al^ell as a simplicity 
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in the whole of this spectacle which we never witnessed on any former 
occasion. The long.robed mutes; the body with its dcnrotedly attached 
and deeply afflicted supporters and attendants ; the clergyman^ whose 
presence indicated the Christian belief and hopes of those assembled ; 
and the throng of uncovered tnd reverential mourners^ stole along 
beneath the tidl and umbrageous trees with a sili^ime equal to that 
which is believed to accompany those visibnary funerals which have 
their existence only in the superstitions of oipr country. The ruined 
Abbey disclosed itself through the trees ; and^we approached its ‘western 
extremity^ where a considerabib portion of vaulted roof still remains to 
protect the poet's family place of interment^ which opens to the sides 
in lofty Gothic archeijk and is defended by a low rail of enclosure. At 
one extremity of it^ a^tpll thriving young cypress rears its spiral forpi. 
Creeping plants of different kinds^ with ivy ni$|ibr sere^'* have spread 
themselves very luxuriantly over every part of the Alibey. ThesCi per. 
haps, were in many instances the children of art. But, however this 
may have been. Nature had herself undertaken flieir education. In this 
spot especially she seems tp have been most industriously busy in twin, 
ing her richest wreaths around those walls which more immediately 
form her poet's tomb. Amongst her other decorations, we observed, 
a plum-tree, which was, perhaps, at one period, a prisoner, chained to 
the solid masonry, but which havin^^long since been emancipated, now 
threw out its wild pendant branche^s, laden with purple fruit, ready to 
drop, as if emblematical of the ripening and decay of human life. 

in such a scene as this, then, it was, that the coffln of Sir Walter Scott 
was set down on trestles placed outside the irofi^ailing ; and here that 
solemn service, beginning with those words so cheering to the souls of 
Cliristians, I am the resurrection and the life,” was solemnly read by 
Mr. Williams. The manly, solt^ierlike^ features of the chief mourner, 
on whom the eyes of sympathy were most naturally turned, betrayed at 
intervals the powerful efforts which he made to master his emotions, as 
well as the inefflciency of his exertions to do so. The other relatives 
who surrounded the broV were deeply moved ; and, amid the croi||^ of 
weeping friends, no eye, and no heart, could be discovered that was not 
altogether occupied in that sad and impi^pivo ceremonial which was so 
soon to shut from them for ever, hi4||^ho nad been so long the common 
idol of their admiration, and of their best affections. Here and there, 
indeed, we iniglit have fancied that we detected some early and long, 
tried h*iends of him who lay cold before us, who, whilst tears dim- 
med their eyes, and whilst their lips quivered, were yet partly engaged 
in mixing up and contrasting the happier scenes of days lon'fe gottpJt^y;^ 
with that which they were now witnessing, until they became 1^ in 
dreamy reverie, so that even the movement made when the coffin was 
carried under the lofty arches of the ruin, and when dust was committed 
to dust, did not entirely snap the thread of their visions. lt"*^s not 
until the harsh sound of the hammers of the workmen who were em- 
ployed to rivet those iron bars covering the grave to secure it from via, 
lation, had begun to echo from the vaulted roof, that some of us were 
called to the full conation of the fact, that the earth had f<Kr,j|yer 
closed oVer that form which we were wont to love and reverenc^' 
eye which we ,vhad so often seen beaming with bej,ievolence, speildfoig 
with wit, or lighted up with a poet's frenzy ; thdiV'^ips which W0 had 
so often seen monopolising the attentif^^pf all listeners, or heard roll- 
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ing out, with norvouB accentuation, those powerful versea with which his 
head was continually teeming ; and that' brow, the perpetual th^bnd of 
generous expression, and liberal intelligence. Overwhelmed by the con- 
viction of this afflicting truth, men moved away without parting saluta- 
tion, singly, slowly, and silently. The day began to stoop down into 
twilight; and we, too, after giving a last parting survey to the spot 
where now repose the remains of our Scottish Shakspeare, a spot lovely 
enough to induce his sainted spirit to haunt and sanctify its shades, 
hastily tore ourselves ai/fay. « 


DIRGE 

• ' 

TO THE MEMORY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tones, as when seas are stirred, 

Have thrilled the hearts of men 
A whisper, and a word 
Of death, and they who heard 
Smile not again ! i 
Fi-om land to land it went, 

And o’er the nations rushed 
The piercing call— Lament I 
The Voice is hushed !” 

Swift as death’s angel rode, ‘ 

Passed on the cheerless tale : 
Twas heard — and eyes o’erflowed ; 
’Twas told — and lips that glowed. 
Trembling, grew pale. * 

Glad faces lost their glee. 

Stem Toices quivered 
The child beside his father’s knee 
Looked up— and shivered 1 

Wa^^is some warrior’s knoll P 
Some empire’s purple lord's P 
No 1 ’twas a mighty soul, 

Whose sceptre was a scroll 
Of deathless words I 
The world of thought and song. 

The glorious shades of yore— 

He ruled — a gorgeous throng. 

And rules— no more ! 

ISachs^ge, and kind, and mood. 

His spirit realm embraced; 

King, peasant, learned, or mde^ 

The city’s toiling brood, 

Th^;^onely waste, 

O’er all of human birth, • 

His veil of magic cast: 

Of that bright glamour. Earth 
Hath seen the last I 

Wi tj^^o n castle-halls 
^:^VKtotdids are whimpering low : 
cloister’s walls, 

SlIiMfnres, wreathed in palls. 

Float to and fro. 


From the.bilPs waving bloom 
Flit mournera airy ; 

And midst the woodland gloom. 

Wail elf and fairy. 

From lake and battle-plain. 

Grey minster, dell, and urold. 

The spirits of his reign 

Attend his funeral train. 

All mute and cold : 

While viewless things, that rise 
On clond or tempest.surge, 

Sing for his obsequies 
^ A faint low dirge. 

^aie summer’s golden eves 

A hope and welcome gave ; 

Now autuidn, with red leaves. 

Ere win^ comes and grieves, 
Bestrews' his grave. 

Fade, waving forests, fade ! 

In vain your branches play ; 

^ For he who loved their shade 
Is borne away ! 

Mourn we departed might P 

Motti’n we a star gone dim ? 

For those to whom his light 

Gave joy, and power, and sight, 
Mourn: not for him! 

Constant, and warm as love^ 

While here^ his gold lamp shone ; 

Now, to bright heavens above, 

The star is gone. 

AU that Earth’s pride and praise 
Could yield, the Minstrel knew ; 

Crowned with Ar-shining rays, 

Honoured, aBd great of dsys, 
Homev^hedrew; 

Still from his gifted lips 

Bright flowed the stream, 

Till came the pale eclipse 
Across life’s dream. 
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Forth went a shadowy hand, 
'*And‘fii>nched him on the brow 
Calmly he laid his wand ' 

Aside, and shook the sand,* 

Death, is it thou ? 

Slow o'er his reverend head 
The darkness crept. 

While nations round his bed 
Stood still, and wept ! 

Where shall we lay the dead ? 

What stately tomh shall ^ardf 
With pall and scutcheon spread, 
And solemn vaults o'erhead, 

Our wizard Bard ? | 

Green is that valley's breas^ 

His native air 

Sigfhs fh>ni the mountain's crest, 

O lay him there ! 


In the red heather’s shade 

Thus shall ye lay him down; 
Sold him in Albyn’s plaid, 

And at his head be laid 
The laurel crown ; 

Nor mock with pile or bust 
That tombstone lowly. 

The pr^hnee of his dust 
Makes the earth holy I 

A shrine not made with hands f 
And kingdoms, while his grave 
In silent glory stands. 

Shall fall, as on the sands 
Wave urges wave. 

Midst the soul's sacred things 
His words inspired 
Shall echo, till the w^pgs 
Of Time are tiredt 


THE SLAVE-HOLDERS— THE xMISSJONARIES— AND 
MR. JEREMIE. 


Needs must whom the devil drives.’* Those who have sold themselves 
to the anti*aocial principle, will, like men in the delirium of a fever, grow 
more frantic as they grow weaker, and exasperate their sufferings, and accele- 
rate their fate, by their own mad struggles. The sugar planters will rush on 
their fate. The mother country Jjias wartied them — has laid upon them the 
strong but friendly hand of maternal discipline ; but they kick against her, and 
roar and squall with the vehemeiic& of spiteful bikts, more loudly at every 
attempt made to sooth add pacify them. They are like a drunken crew on 
board a perishing vessel $ hiccuping, bawling obscene songs, and blaspheming 
in the teeth of the howling storm ; stopping their fingers in their ears ^hen 
addressed by the few sober men among .^em ; hugging the anchors and 
swearing, “ G — d b— t them! we will sink together in spite of these 
canting water-drinkers!” Their doom has been fixed by their own insane 
acts : it is now too late to save them. They have refused to withdraw 
their sacrilegious gripe from the throats of their fellow beings, whom God has 
made after his own image, and endowed with reason as well as themselves. 
They will not even relax a little that infamous system of bondage, abhorrent 
alike to the divine spirit of Christianity, and the dictates of humanity. They 
will not themselves take measures to attain what those who object IB the 
instant emancipation of the slaves characterize as the safe and gradual abolition 
of slavery, as nas been done in the new republics of South America; nor will 
they allow others to do it for them. Witness the persecution of the mission- 
aries in Jamaica! — witness the refusal of the petty tyrants of the Mauritius 
to allow Mr Jeremie to land I The slaves have now, under God, but one 
source of aid to look to, and thitt is their own right hands ; and who can blame 
them, if, in despair of that relief from bondage which they have long expected 
from the humanity of th^ritish nation, they shall rise, and tell their 
** We also are men ; and we shall be slaves no longer.” 
taunted and goaded to insurrection, — they have been denied the attalB|M| nf 
freedom in a peaceable and ecmitable manner ; and, were their colomF^te 
instead of black, where is the Briton who would not say that the slaves owe 
it to themselves and their children to vindicate their liberty as they best 
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may. Thwarted by the selfish blindness of their masters, ^trammeHed by 
the necessary bonds of conventional law, this country cannot aid them. They 
must rely upon themselves. The s^ve colonies wdl throw themselves loose 
firom our allegiance ? Fools 1 If they dared, it would be the best service they 
could render us. We are taxed — heavily taxed — to keep them from running 
to beggary in a losing and hopeless speculation. Britain has foolishly 
appropriated more sugar ground than she can herself consume. Foreign 
markets are now supplied by the produce of newer and more fertile soils. 
And Britain is bound, by fhe terms of her bargain, to pay not only for the 
sugar that she uses, but for 'thd surplus which she has held out inducements 
to make the planters manufacture. This i9 the plain English of the long- 
• winded evidence submitted to the House of Commons last session. In 
addition to this outlay, we pay for keeping the slaves in subjection. Were 
the British troops to be withdrawn from the slave colonies, the planters would 
not be one instant secure of their lives and property. This, then, ought to 
be our ultimatum to these little despots of the tropics : — “ Accede honestly 
and heartily to ouf plans for ameliorating the condition of the slaves, or we 
leave you and them to settle the matter between you.” On our lives, we do 
believe that the latter alternative will be accepted ; and then it w'ill be St 
Domingo over again. America cannot aid them.^ The Northern States are 
too deeply pledged to dare to engage in such an unholy crusade. The 
Southern States have their hands full at home : Their own slaves would be 
up, were they to despatch a force to the islands. Besides, America has. no 
standing arm}^ the only eflicient tool of slave-holders. In a very few' years 
at the farthest, the servile war will bc^n in the British slave colonics. It is 
then that the w'orth and importance of our missionaries will be acknowledged, 
even more than it has yet been. If among a population reared in a state of 
society calculated to make their reason only an instrument of deojicr degra- 
dation than mere instinct could have led to, one spark of a higher princii>lc 
remain, it will be owing to their teaching. If amid the burnings, devastations, 
and bloodshed which are impending, instances of self-control appear on the 
part of the infuriated victors, (for victors t^e slaves must be ;) or something 
approaching to a distinct view' of the object of the struggle, and a power of 
or^nizing the multitude f^r its attaiiimeni, be visible, it will be owing to the 
generous and self-devoted daring of those among them who have courage to 
remain on the scene of horror. We adjure them by their high calling, “ as 
they fear God, and regard man,” to gird themselves for this trial. A task of 
usefulness and w'orth in the divine regard, to w hich no mere human strength 
can nerve a man, awaits them. We know that they will be found “ with their 
lamps burning, and their loins girded.” 


SCOTTISH VOTERS, 


A SKETCH FROM BEAL LIFE. 


We returned a few 'days ago, from our annual excursion to our cottage 
in the Grampians, whither we always resort during the grouse-shooting 
campaign ; and were it not that our magazine is devoted to canvassing 
the destinies of men, rather than of moorfowl, m should willingly fol- 
|bent of our autumnal inclinations, aw'proceed to expatiate 
^ J^^ur Mantons and Purdies ; on our magazines of powder and 
\ oi the very superior nose?^ the high breeding, and the finished 
dueation of our stanch establishment of setters ; to the leading dog of 
which, in the exuberance of our political feelings, and of our gratitude 
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for the blessings our Premier -has recently conferred upon us^ we have 
given the proud name df Earl Grey. , We should give a detailed account 
of all our varied warfare^ both by land and by water ; on mountain^ on 
moor^ on river^ on lake, and on tarn ; of all our successes, and of all our 
disappointments ; particularly noticing the days when our own ^unerring 
eyes, and undeviating double-barrels, were the means of loading the 
backs of our gillies with full game-bags, which happily chastened their 
alpine strides to an equality with our more sober paces ; and again point- 
ing out, with great care, those extraneous, add altogether uncontrollable 
•causes, which, in defiance of our unvarying accuracy of aim, did, on cer- 
tain days, most unaccountably conspire to baffle us, and, much to our 
dissatisfaction, left tlie broad shoulders of our Highlanders altogether 
unincumbered. All th'is we should have told, together with all the other 
incidental, accidental, transcendental, and minor matters, naturally re- 
quiring to be recorded in a well-written sporting tour. But at the pre- 
sent time, mciys minds are too much occupied with the fate of their 
country, and as a most important feature of it, more immediately intent 
on watching the probable result of the future elections, for any such 
trifles as these to find room in them. We shall therefore leave all such 
tilings to sleep till some second (/olonel Thornton shall arise, on some 
future halcyon occasion, to celebrate our exploits ; and we shall now 
hasten to give an extract from our journal, which, we hope, may be found 
not entirely unconnected with the all-engrossing subject of the purity 
of representation and of election. 

Whilst on our way homewards, we sojourned one night in a small 
burgh town lying in our route, and, after an early breakfast next morn- 
ing, we again mounted the driving seat of our dog-cart, and with as 
sporting an attitude as we cou]|^ possildy assume, the resistless effect of 
which, indeed, was sufflciently proved by the undisguised admiration 
exhibited by certain juvenile milliners* appreiEices, who watched our 
departure' from a large* bay window opposite our inn, we started, and 
dashed down the street at a pace that called forth the clamorous 
np 2 )lause, not only of the raggamuflin boys, but also of divers non- 
descript burgh curs wdiich rushed forth from either side of the way, to 
follow in the wake of our triumphal car, and to the imminent jeopardy 
of certain aldcrmanic ducks, who, accustomed as they had been all their 
lives to maintain the crown of the causeway in dignified composure, in 
defiance even of the rapid wheel of his Majesty’s mail coach, had, not- 
withstanding, very considerable difficulty in waddling out of our way. 
In the midst of this our vain^glorious career, and when wopliad almost 
reached the town's-end, we suddenly experienced one of those rd^ersea 
of fortune, which are frequently sent, like salutary medicines, to reduce 
the fever of human pride, when it rises above that degree which marks 
the truly healthy state of the human mind. In driving over a deep ken- 
nel that ran across the street, our machine sustained so rude a shock, 
that we were fairly pitched ilpwards by the concussion, completely into 
the air, like the ball from the trapshoe, and our persons descended 
from this, their sudd^l elevation, with a weight and force so toemen- 
dous, instantly to produce a great, most unexpected, and lhodr|j|li|^ 
ing derangement of the equilibrium of our vehicle. '' Woo--obi|p<^oOt>-^ 
up !** — cried we, pulling up our reins in very considerable dismay ; and 
in truth it was full time for us to dp so, for the body of our carriage hung 
over in so threatening a manner, that, had M^e not succeeded in suddenly 
stopping our course, we, and carriage, and dogs, and detonators, would 
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have been tumbled in chaotic confusion most ingloriously into the mud. 
As it happened, however, we managed to descend very gingerly and 
without injury from our exalted position, when, to our no small mortifi- 
cation, we discovered that in consequence of the rude jerk we had 
received, one of our new patent grasshopper springs had hopped altogether 
from its place, and been broken in its most delicate part. So there we 
and our attendant stood, utterly at a loss what to do, our faculties para- 
lyzed by the magnitude ^f our misfortune, surrounded by a crowd of 
inquisitive but unaiding id^erd ; and to add to our confusion, as we were 
consulting together, amidst the frequeift interruptions of numerous 
officious advisers among those who had assembled aboift us, two of our 
gay and handsome milliners’ girls came tripping^ along^ ^he pavement, 
each with a band-box in her hand, and with ai. wicked simper on her 
face, that made both of us bite our lips very sillily, and look extremely 
foolish. * 

As there is no happiness without alloy in this life, so there are few 
misfortunes altogether void of alleviating circumstances. By good luck 
our accident had taken place exactly opposite . to a forge, over the door 
of which was painted in large letters, Robert Strongitharm, Smith and 
Farrier;** and as the brawmy muscles of Robert himself were at that 
moment actively employq^ in wielding a ponderous fore-hammer, in the 
act of ringing a wheel belonging to an old gig, which we observed stand- 
ing by the side of the way, propped up on one leg as it were, like some 
ballad-singing mendicant, we resolved to put our case immediately into 
the horse- doctor’s hands. 

Like all members of the faculties of law, physic, farriery, and iron- 
forging, when a new case is presented to them. Dr. Strongitharm pro- 
nounced our case, or rather the grasshopper spring, to be a very bad case. 
But, as he very properly observeci, theref seldom is any case so bad but 
that it may be cured, jsrovided a proper adviser, and skilful operator 
can be obtained to plan and perfect its cure ; and he accordingly began 
honestly to congratulate us on our having been tossed by our good for- 
tune into hands so very experienced as his. 

It’s a kittle kind o* a job gentlemen," said he ; but it’s weel for ye 
that ye ha’e forgathered wi* ane gey an' weel acquaint wi’ siccan 
fasheous maitters. Had ye happened on yon useless scart o’ a cratur, 
Johnnie MacGruther, i’ the grand shop yonder, twa three doors 
farther up the street, though he kens mair than a do about pokers an’ 
tangs, an’ nit-crackers, an’ moose-fa's, ma certy, ye might ha’ been 
lang eneuch i’ the toon afore he could ha’ sorted your spring. But, 
let’s gee !— ^d, as this is a pressin’ affair that winua’ thole delay, a’m 
no sure but a ha’e an auld gerahapper that may do a’ the turn till ye 
win hame. Come here, Tammas ; bring the pUers i’ ye’re hand. Hand 
up the body a wee better, man — noo, that ’ill do." And the smith was in 
the middle of the business in the^ twinkling of an eye. 

Somewhat tickled by the humour of th^s eon of Vulcan, and being 
moreover very desirous to see the work forwarded, so that we might be 
speedily again en route, we entered the smithy with our disabled vehicle, 
whilst our servant put the horse into an adjoining stable. There we 
stoed silently watching the labours of Mr. Strongitharm and his attend, 
ant Cyclops. The broad and good-natured visage of the smith, that 
looked as if it had been modeUed in black dimnond, first began to shine 
over the anvil, and then, by degrees, it even appeared to ignite by the 
C^ow of the fire it was exposed to, until at last it absolutely glowed like 
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a 'piece of burning charcoal^ whilst he eagerly toiled to accomplish our 
wishes. As we lounged about the place^ yawning, and execrating our 
ilUluck, our attention was attract^ by the appearance of a fat little 
round^visaged man, in an apron and sleeves, who entered the smithy, 
having been driven into it by a sudden and heavy shower of rain ; and 
after a few of those preliminary nothings which usually serve as preface 
to a Scottish dialogue between strangers, 

I see you are reformers here, sir,*' said one of us, pointing to an 
old Reform Jubilee placardj^ fragments 2>f., Which still adhered to the 
smithy door. 

Ou ay, sir," replied our man ; we're a* stench refoimers here. 
Bless your heart, sir ! we had mony a petition here for Reform, baith 
to the Parliament an'«the Lords, an* the King an' a* — an* after the bull 
passed, od we had a percesshin an* a hantel o* flags — an* a denner, an* 
speeches that wad na' ha*e disgraced Edinbroch itsell.* But here*s Mais. 
ter Messer, tlys haberdashery merchant, can tell ye far better about it 
than I can. l*m sayin* — ^ye can tell the gentleman a* aboot our Reform 
Juhxley Maister Messer,.* continued he, speaking to a thin, spare, and 
rather welLdressed man who then entered, pufiing and blowing, from his 
anxious haste to escape to a shelter. 

The Juholi V* said Mr. Mercer, wiping Ips bran new blue coat, and 
his velvet neck, and his gilt buttons very carefully, with a scarlet Men- 
teith.dyed cotton pocket-handkerchief. Oh yes, Mr. Dallas, I can tell 
tlie gentlemen all about the Juholi, for you know I had the honour of be. 
ing one of the Juholi Comyteee, 1 assure you, gentlemen, it was got up 
with the greatest good taste— the flags and devices were all admira. 
ble— nothing personally offensive to any one ; and as I happened to have 
the good fortune to have been present at the Juboli in Edinburgh, I was 
not only enabled to supply aB and sundry with the proper ribbons and 
badges, — ^but I also had it in m)^ power to give^many useful hints to the 
Corny teee, and although I say it who should not say it, the Juholi here 
was thereby rendered not unworthy of the great victory which Freedom 
haS’ achieved in Scotland.^' 

I hope you had a good turn out of reformers ?" said one of us. 

Why, sir, the whole town are reformers here,’* replied Mr. Mercer ; 
we set down to dinner about two hundred and fifty persons ; and the 
speeches, toasts, and songs were of the very first description." 

Then Mr. A , the liberal candidate for these burghs, is sure of 

his election, so far as this town is concerned," said we, and Mr. B— 
the anti-reform candidate, can have no chance ?" 

Not the least chance in the world, sir," replied the ^abei^asher ; 
for, as I said before, we are all reformers here." 

" Ou ay, that we are !" echoed Mr. Dallas, the grocer ; a* stench 
reformers." 

Then, sir," said one of us to thp last spedcer, I need not ask 
you whether you are to vote for Mr. A— or Mr. B— ?" 

Troth, .si]%" replied the grocer, ** to tell ye the honest truth, I 
ha’ena* just made up my mind aboot that pairt o* the story. It’s a lang 
time yet or the yellection, an’ I'm thinkin’ that I’ll just tak a thocht 
about it." » 

A thought about it, sir I" exchumed one of us in a tone of undis- 
guised astonishment—'^ a thought about it ! How can you possibly re- 
quire one single thought, or hesitate one moment in a case where the 
contest lies between Mr. A— — who has so long advocated the rights 
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of the people^ and who has sacrificed his time^ and given his labour in 
the most patriotic and indefatigable manner ;• all to bring about the 
accomplishment of that grand work of reform^ which^ to carry home the 
matter to yourself^ has made you a voter for the member of Parliament 
for this burgh. Can you hesitate, I say, between such a man as him, 

and lus opponent Mr. B , who has so long sat for these burghs m 

the Commons’ House, for no other purpose tlian to support that very 
corruption and cxtravaga^ice in the government of the State, which has 
brought us to the very ev-p <ff political bankruptcy, and who has uni- 
formly opposed every motion, however triifing, which went in any way to 
enlarge the privileges of the people, or to diminish those burdens under 
which they at present groan ? Why, sir, with the, political feelings you 
have declared you possess, I cannot understand «how you could hesitate 
one moment in your choice between two such candidates as Mr. A ■ — 
and Mr. B !V 

" Od, sir, I dinna ken,” replied the grocer, there's a great deal, to 
be sure, in what you say. But I'm thinkin' 1 maun just tak' a thocht 
aboot it.” 

'' lie ! he ! he ! Laukerdaisy, such a regular dull one you are, my 
dear Mr. Dallas !” exclaimed the haberdashery merchant, with the titter 
of a man-milliner. “ WJiat, man ! bless my heart, can't ye make up 
your mind to the right thing at once, without more shilly-shally ? Surely 
you can never go for to think for to vote for such an anti as Mr. B— — , 
you who have signed every reform petition that was sent off from this 
place ? M^hy, what are ye thinking on ?” 

“ Od, I tell ye, I maun just tak' a thought about it, Maister Messer,” 
replied the grocer. 

** He ! he ! he ! well, deuce take me if you have not been well nick- 
named by the club. Dull Davy Dhllas/* dried the haberdasher ; and if 
I might be permitted to amend youi; nojiy de garr, I should propose 
that instead of Dull Davy Dallas it should be Dull Davy Dowlas ! Ha ! 
Mr. White,” continued he, addressing a baker who just then entered, 
'^you're a man of more spirit. I'll be bound you'll act after a more 
bolder fashion, else I mistake you sadly. You'll give your vote to the 

right one at once. You'll not hesitate long between Mr. A and 

Mr. B , I'll warrant me.” 

Ou, Mr. A 's the man for the people's rights, that's true,” 

replied the baker ; and as for the tither chap, it maun be admitted 
that he has dune a' thing that he could to keep them frae us ; but ye 
k^n they're baith very good gentlemen, and sae a’m just no thinkin' o' 
votin' at a'.'** 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! here is a determination 
tenfdd more extraordinary than the hesitation of the other gentleman,” 
exclaimed one of us. Why, sir, what in the world can have brought 
you, a reformer, to so^trange a resolution as this 

A dinna ken,” replied the baker, with some little displeasure in liis 
countenance ; " a divna see that am just obliged to answer that ques- 
tion. The vote, a tak' it, is ma nane ; an’ a'm thinkin' a* man may law., 
fully do wi' his nane what he likes/’ 

True, sir," replied one of us, ** you have the highest authority for 
holding such doctrine — even that of an august and noble duke, no less 
-—who argued upon the great scale ; that is, about whole levies of burghsi, 
eJcactly what you are now arguing on the small scale, for the mere pro^ 
pertj of your vote. But, sir, let me tell you, that if election reform ie 
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to be terminated where it now stands^ you miist begin to view your 
newly-acquired privilege in a light very' different from that under which 
it now appears to you ; for, 1 put this question to you. Why was it that 
the Legislature limited the vote to the minimum of a ten -pound rent in a 
burgh, or a ten-pound property in a county ? and why did they refuse 
to give votes to people of nine pounds, of five pounds, or of three 
pounds, — ay, sir, or to people of one pound ? but simply because they 
conceived that by so vesting the power iq what might be presumed to be 
the most intelligent portioi\ of the community ; and that your right, 
being not your right alone, sir, but the right of all those unprivileged 
persons by whom you are surrounded, would be honestly and conscien- 
tiously exercised for their behoof, as well as your own, and therefore 
for the good of the whole. 1 hold, sir, that you are bound by the duty 
you owe to your neighbours, who have no votes, or rather, I should say, 
whose votes are confided to you to bestow properly — I say, I hold that 
you are hound ^o give your vote either one way or other. You dare not — 
in justice to your neighbours, who may be called your copartners in it, — 
you dare not, I say, keep it tied up in your napkin ; and if you but give 
it according to your coiiscience, you cannot be blamed, even if that con- 
science, after having been fairly consulted, should tell you to give it 
against the o])inion of those very neighboiniB who have a share in it. 
But, if you fullciw your conscience, you cannot go wrong; and, indeed, 
in your own particular case, you have already said enough to satisfy me 
that, in the election about to take place, your wishes and your conscience 
will go hand in hand together ; and moreover, that they wiU be found 
in full harmony with the wishes of that knot of hitherto uufranchised 
persons, in the midst of whom you live, and whose votes you represent ; 
who look, let me tell you, with a jealqus eye on you, watching how you 
are to employ that vote, whfth will be lield by them to be, as it cer- 
tainly is, the common property of them all." • 

My eye ! there's a«peech for you. Master White !” exclaimed the 
haberdaslicr, slapping the baker’s back, till the twelvemonth's dustingof 
dour, which had gradually accumulated in his jacket, arose and enveloped 
ns like a mist. There's a speech for ye, my boy ! what say ye to that ^ 
Why, that would have done for our last dinner. What say ye to that, I 
say?" 

Troth, sir, a'll just tell ye the truth,” rcjdied the baker : " a ha’e 
not muckle to say, that’s certain ; an* there's nae doot muckle gude 
sense in what this gentleman has said. W eel, indeed, might he speak at 
dinner or at hustin's aither. hut posaitcereley a wunna votq!” 

Why, what a soft uii you are, Mr. White !" exclaimed theSiaber- 
dasher ; you're one hundred per cent a worse article than Dull David 
Dowlas here. 1 tell ye, you are as soft as your own dough ! But I am 
up to the cause of your not voting. Master White. You know that Mr, 
B is son-in-law to the Earl of C — ; and the Earl of C , won- 

derful to behqjd ! after having, all his life, for his own private purposes, 
pretended to be the man for the people — so far, indeed, as to have been 
considered somewhat of a republican in the days of the Reign of Terror 
in France, at the end of the last century — has now most strangely dis- 
covered that his own private purposes require that he should fight like 
a Turkish Jannissary against freedom wherever it appears. He the 
maddest of all the mad antis now going. But, Mr. White, bark in 
your ear, he takes his household bread from you, and you are afraid to 
lose his custom. But why don't you act boldly and independently, as I 
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mean to do, and defy the old earl, and the old devil, and all hie works*? 
Ah ! you are soft as your own dough. Master White 
^ Sir,” said the baker, sulkily, " a'd wish ye to keep in mind, that gif 
a’m dough, an* soft yenoo, a may grow mair crusty than may please your 
chafts, if a*m but made het aneuch ; sae, a'd advise you to keep your 
jokes mair till yeresell. A say again what a said afore, an’ that is, that 
possiteevely a wunna vote ava and with that Mr. White abruptly left 
the smithy. ' i 

" He's a poor spiritless f^low that,” saitji the haberdasher, after eying 
his retreating steps for some time, till he saw he was effectually out of 
all hearing. “ If aU reformers were like him, indeed, what would be- 
come of the great cause ? Aweel, how goes the county, Farmer Black ?” 
continued he, now addressing a stout young country-looking man, who 
at this moment dismounted at the smithy door to have one of his 
horse’s shoes fastened. How goes the reform cause in the county ? 

Is the reform candidate. Sir D E , sure of his election ? ” 

A'm thinkin’ he’s gey an’ shure,” replied the farmer, shortly. 

I’m sure you wish him well at all events ? ” said the haberdasher. 
A’m no sayin’ but a do,” briefly replied Farmer Black. 

Ay, ay,” said Mercer, " many’s the good bumper of punch that 
you and 1 drank togetherUo the glorious cause of reform, on that mar. 
ket day, you remember, when you stopped to take a bit of chack of din- 
ner with me, after buying so many gowns, and shawls, and ribbons for 
your mother and sisters — ay, and may-be for some other lass, too, for 
aught I know to the contrary. You know you sold your nowt well that 
day ; and I’m bold to say 1 never beheld a finer show of beauty than 
your large hay-cart exhibited on the glorious day of the Juboli, stand- 
ing at the corner of the street ; ^hen the old lady and the girls, all 
dressed in my new gowns and finery, u%re placed bolt upright in it, 
thick set together like e.o many pots of stock gillyflowers and marygolds, 
as I passed by you bearing the banner, with the painting of a loom upon 
it, surmounted by a trifling jew desprite of my own, (for I now and then 
rhyme a little, ye must know, if the murder must out)— surmounted, I 
say, by the words 

When I set up my loom 

My pattern shall be 

Russell, Althorpe, and Brougham, 

^ Who have made us all free 1 
Then for honest Joe Hume, 

I shall surely find room $ 

And my colour, I say, 

« Shall be that of Earl Grey.? 

" The banner was a vera bonnie flag, Maister Messer,” replied the 
farmer. "An’ troth, when a saw ye carrying it, ye pat me in mind o’ 
ane o’ ma ain stots routing awa wi* his tail straight up on end, when the 
puir beasts are fleggit wi’ a flight, o’ clegs in a het summer day.” 

" Aweel, aweel,” said the haberdasher, rather dashed by this uncouth 
simile, and anxious to divert the attention of those present from it, 1 
am sure you wish the worthy baronet, the representative of the cause of 
reform, every possible success.” 

" A’m no saying but a do,” replied the farmer. 

"Well,” said the haberdasher, "he’s sure of your vote at any rate, 
at Ae verf first asking.” 

" Well stop a wee till we see faoo the laird gangs,” answered the 
farmer. 
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What has the laird to do with the matter ? *' demanded the haber- 
dasher. If you pay him his rent you may laugh at the laird.** 

Wha says that a dinna pay him his rent ?** sud the farmer^ looking 
suspiciously over his shoulder^ as he inserted his left toe into the stir, 
rupx and threw his right leg over his beast. That may a’ be true enough 
that ye say^ yet^ for a* that^ ane may like to bide a wee gliff till ane sees 
hoo the laird gangs.** 

Silly aver !** exclaimed Mercer^ after Farmer Black had ridden away, 
that fellow has as little sense or spirit ah the cart Bassie that bears 
him yonder. The fellow bavAed about reform with the best of us ; and, 
for all that, I do believe, that to keep the laird easy with him about 

some small arrear of rent, he will vote for Colonel E , the anti-re- 

form candidate, although it be against his very conscience. *Pon my 
honour, such fellows are no more to be depended upon than a piece of 
cloth which has been rotted in the bleaching ! Surely* Mr Dallas, you*ll 
be ashamed not to show more resolution than yon turnip -headed gaby ? 
Come, man, talce a swatch from me ; and make up your mind to vote, as 

I mean to do, for Mr. A* and the cause of reform, which we have 

both stuck to so long.** 

Na, na, Maister Messer, we*ll no* be so rash — ^we’ll just tak* a 
thought about it ;** and so, with a civil bow, to the party, the grocer 
departed. 

** He ! he ! he ! there goes Dull Davie Dowlas ! ** exclaimed the 
haberdasher ; depend upon it his thought has been taken already, and 
he is fairly tied by the leg. The Duke’s commissioner has been with 
him, and deuce another raisin, or hg, or Stilton cheese from his shop will 
now be eaten within the doors of his Grace’s mansion, if he does not give 
his vote to please the anti«reformin^ peer ! But, let that pass : all 
men are not made of stuff string enough to resist such friction as he has 
been exposed to. Gentlemen, }iou are strang^s here ; but 1 am proud 
to say you are no strangers to mo ; for 1 had the honour of seeing you 
both on the hustings in Bruntsfield Links, on the grand day of the 
Juboli, at Edinburgh. You were pointed out to me by a friend as great 
and well-known reformers, and as able supporters of that valuable, and 
enlightened, and liberal, and rapidly.rising journal. Tail's Magazine ; and 
as such, as I reverenced you then, so I reverence you tenfold more now, 
that my own ears have heafd you utter sentiments such as you have 
uttered. I see that some accident has happened to your carriage, which, 
though I regret it on your account, has been a great blessing to me, in 
giving me the honour of so much of your company and converse ; and if 
I can be of any use to you ?"— 

Sir,*' said one of us, we are much flattered by your politeness.'^ 
Our carriage has indeed met with a small accident, which you see is in 
the hands of Mr. Strongitharm, and which seems to be already so far in 
the way of being remedied, that the ve];iicle has at least been fully taken 
to pieces ; but our spring seems determined to verify the proverb, so 
very applicable to Scotch springs in general — I mean, that ^ Hope delayed 
maketh the heart sick;' for, although my friend and I have been for 
these two hours back softly aspirating in the words of our native poet, 
Thomson, 

< Com<s gentle spring,* 

and probably with no less impatience than the tiresome dregs of a long- 
protracted winter had driven him to, yet there seems as yet to be but 
little chance of its speedily ^ coming when we do call. ' '* 
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Instead of standing hanging on your pins in this uncomfortaiSie 
place here/’ said the haberdasher^ like th^ unsaleable last year's 
ginghams in my shop^ with all Strongitharm’s hammers ringing in your 
ears^ had you not better adjourn^ as we used to say at our reform 
meetings. And now thsit the rain seems to be over^ if you will venture 
to walk to my house^ about eight or ten doors off, 1 shall be happy to 
' take you iii^ as I take in Tait*a Magazine, and to show you iny back par* 
lour ; where you will do ifte gr|\at honour by accepting a glass of wine, to 
drink success to the liberal* cause herCj and everywhere else.” 

To so kind an invitation as this, it was quite impossible to say nay ; 
so, after giving the smith and our own man our final directions, we fol- 
lowed Mr. Mercer through his front and back shop, into his snug little 
parlonr behind both, where we were introduced *to his wife, a smiling 
well-favoured black-eyed hoitrgcoise, to whom he appeared to have been 
recently united. ^Vine and cakes being produced, Mercer himself was 
soon called by his business to the front shop, and we were left in com- 
fortable chit-chat with the lady ; who speedily showed herself, like most 
of the sensible women we have met with, to be a keen reformer. 

Whilst thus agreeably engaged, we heard a sound in which the well- 
practised ear never can he deceived ; we mean the sound of patrician 
wheels. The coach of a p«er, it is true, has no more wheels than a com- 
mon stage-coach has ; nor has it any more horses. But there is a deep, 
decorous, dignified roll about such a carriage, that even when it is hid 
from our eyes, never fails to conjure up on our retina the fat coach- 
man, or the two splash-looking postilions, and especially the two tall, 
handsome, lazy, cane-carrying footmen in the rumble behind. It is a 
sound very different, indeed, from the rapid rattle, ainl jingle, and crack, 
ing of a mail or other such coach >evcn when that accursed horn is silent, 
which, unlike the happy horn of Oberoii, is less calculated to conjure up 
pleasing delusions tham^to dissipate otir celestial dreams of bliss. The 
partition between the parlour where we sat, aifd what was called the 
back shop, was thin ; and a pretty considerable window, with a cotton 
blind hangingover it, whilst it uas intended to give a borrowed light to 
the back shop, very much contributed to facilitate the transmission of 
sound. 

■ That’s the voice of the Countess of C ,” whispered Mrs. 

Mercer to us ; she's a proper anti. I wish my goodman were well 
quit of her I for, reformer though he be, he has no chance at all with 
so designing and so persevering a woman as she is ; and depend upon 
it, she is nyt begging him into the back shop that without some end 
^of her^own. Hist ! Listen to what they are saying !” Thus tutored, we 
remained silent, by which means we were compelled to overhear the 
whole conversation ; though we must, at the same time, honestly con- 
fess, that, although we are not ladies, our curiosity to know the issue 
was so great, that we found it no very severe penance to be compelled to 
listen. 

“ This way, my lady ! — this way !” said the haberdasher. 

Mercer !” drawled out a soft but haughty voice ; " I have hitherto 
been rather disposed to patronize you ; and orib of the best proofs of 
this very good disposition towards you is, that which I recently exhi- 
bited by bringing my niece, the Marchioness of F Iiere to give you 

her patronage too. And now, in the same patronizing disposition, I 
come to d^ire you will give your vote, (for I understand that these- 
levelling times have given you a vote) — I say, I come to desire you 
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will give your vote to my son.in.law Mr. B— who, notwithstand. 
ing all I can say to hi^ is obstinately determined to contaminate him. 
8e& among the riff-ran members of (hat abominable sink, the Reform 
Parliament." 

Really, my lady," stammered out the haberdasher, after what ap. 
peared to us to be a most ominous pause, I am deeply sensible of 
your ladyship’s patronage, and the patronage of your ladyship’s niece. 
I beg pardon, I mean the patronage of the most noble the Lady Mar. 

chioness of F — . I feel all that ydbr Jadyship has so eloquently 

expressed. But, really, my kdy, in times like the present, hem ! — a- 
hem ! — in times like the present, 1 say — ^it is — ^it is very difficult, indeed, 
to say what to do.” 

“ What, Mr. Mercer ! ” exclaimed a new voice, pitched in a much 
higher key, which our prologa, Mrs. Mercer, at once informed us wa^hat 
of the marchioness ; “ What, Mr. Mercer ! can yoi^ have any doubt 

how to act in a case where the Countess of C-^ where my aunt 

the Countess o# C condescends so far as to advise you ?” 

No, no, not exactly doubt, my lady marchioiie^, — not exi|ctly 
doubt," replied Mr, Mercer, in a subdued tone, betrapng considerable 
trepidation ; and, then, after a pause, during which he appeared to have 
somewhat collected himself, At all events, I cannot doubt that it 
must always he my duty to obey the smallcsf wishes of two ladies of 
rank, so high and noble, and especially of two such honoured patron. 

esses as the Countess of C — ■ and the Marchioness of F . 

But, really, noble ladies, in these times, — one's country, — something 
must be sacrificed for tlie g(»od of one's country !*' The last part of Mr, 
Mercer's speech was enunciated with an assumed firmness of voice as if 
he had twisted up the fiddle.reiiis of his nerves considerably above con. 
cert pitch. But the voice, th%t of tl« marchioness, which replied to 
him, was tuned a full octave above him. 

A haberdaslier talking of his country ! Therts is the march of Intel., 
lect for you ! There is reform with a vengeance ! why, I shall next ex- 
pect to see your man of muslins and of ginghams keeping his French 
cook ! Where can such people have learned to talk of their country ? 
But, indeed, when we have such Chancellors and Premiers as Brougham 
and Grey, who actually talk as if the common herd of the canaille were 
of the same blood, as well as desh, as we of the Upper House, it is no 
wonder that we should have a haberdasher giving us a discourse upon 
his country, as if it were John Kemble himself arisen from the dead to 
perform the character of Cato of Utica I” 

Let me talk to him, my love !" drawled out the countess. I shall 
not waste much time with him, I promise you, though I shall evdB con- ^ 
descend to reason with him. Mercer ! you are an extremely foolish 

man ; a haberdasher, as my niece. Lady F , says, has no business in 

the world with his country, except to live in it, and to pay its taxes. 
He should attend to his muslins, and his silks, and his counter, and 
all that ; but that he should interfere with politics, is a thing absolutely 
quite shocking. On the contrary, he should always be ready to listen to 
any lady of quality who deigns to patronize him, as 1 and my niece, the 

Marchioness of F y patronize you, Mercer ; to show his gratitude to 

whom he should always be ready to vote as his patronesses bid him, 
through thick and through thin ; but, as to politics, a haberdasher in a 
small borough like this should never have any thing to do with politics, 
and still less with his country. Then say at once that you will vote for 
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any «0iiJaii4aw^ Mr. B— , and donH be bo rude— rfo you hear^ Mercer ? , 
—as to give me any farther trouble.” " ^ 

I' am sure, my lady,” stammered out the haberdasher, "I am sure, 
my lady, — I — I — I do not know what to say. Your ladyship speaks 
—both your ladyships speak like members of the House of Com — , 
I mean of the House of Lords — like Peers of Parliament, I should say. 
Any thing so eloquent I have never heard in my life before; but, 
really — 1 — I — I do not ktOow what to say.” 

But I know what you^mas^ say,” replied the shrill and impetuous 

Marchioness. You must pledge yourseli" to vote for Mr. B , and 

there's an end on’t ! What, sir, are two women of quality, such as my 
aunt and myself, to condescend thus to signify their pleasure to such a 
persgp as Mr. Mercer the haberdasher !” Prqud minx that she is ! ” 
was here parenthetically interjected by Mrs. Mercer ; if the fellow has 
the spirit of a dear, he'll give her his mind.'') Are we, I say, to conde- 
scend to lay our commands on any such person as you, and are they to 
be received with doubt and hesitation ? Reptile ! if you detain us longer 
with^our doubt% you shall be crushed to the earth like a worm in our 
path f” ^ 

Hear the vixen !'• exclaimed Mrs. Mercer. " If I were he, I would 
give it to her in the deafest side of her head !” 

" Do not permit yours^f to be excited- thus, my love, by the fblly of 
this weak, silly man,” said the drawling countess. He is a stubborn 
blockhead, to be sure, as all blockheads are. But I shall never allow 
such a person as he is, to rob me of my temper. I do not even allow my 
obstinate poodle to do that ; though, it must be confessed, he has more 
than once tried me pretty severely.” 

Ladies, ladies !” exclaimed Mercer, in a perturbed tone that spoke 
his extreme agitation. Heaved* knows d am the last man in the world 
that would think — nay, that would dream of offending you, but — but— 
but, really, what can a ^an do ?” 

" I say, with all the distinctness of utterance of which I am mistress,” 
continued the countess ; and our family have always been remarkable 
for distinctness of utterance ; and, of all our family, no one has been 
more remarkable for that quality than myself ; — 1 say with all the dis- 
tinctness of utterance of which I am mistress, give me your promise that 
you will vote for my son^in^law, Mr, B ) or I shall not only with- 

draw from you my patronage, and that of all the members of my family, 
but the Marchioness shall withdraw hers, and we shall blast the reputa- 
tion of your goods, oppose their introduction by the influence of our 
superior toi^, abolish the borough balls ; and. Anally, briflg down a person 
who was a shopman with the so justly celebrated firm of Dyde and 
Scribe, to set up under our fostering surveillance in opposition to you ; 
and you are, doubtless, sufficiently acquainted with the political economy 
of this paltry place, to know whether or not H has customers enough 
to make the new man rich, and %o keep you from starving at the same 
time !*' ^ 

** Horrible old witch !” muttered Mrs. Merceat ; what a demon she 
is. Have a care of me ! heard ye ever the like of her ?” 

Ahem ! Your ladyship deals father hardly with me,” said Mercer ; 
** or rather, 1 should say, yon ore pleased to, perhaps, just a little die* 
posed to, it may be, to have some amusement at my expense. But—* 
but reaUy, ’pen my honour, I am really much qt a loss what to say. 
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But suppose tliat^ justr to please you^ honourable ladles^ I should* 

€hat I should keep neutriJ^ and not vote at all ?" ^ * J"* 

^Hiat, sir 1" ^claimed the Iharchioness^ in her highest key^ itot 
vote at all ! do you call that pleasing us ? By all^that is good we shall 
not bate you one atom of our demands ; vote for Mr. B — — , and have 
our patronage ; vote for Mr. A — ■ , or remain neuter, and take our 
heaviest vengeance as your reward. Is that plain and intelligible ?*’ 
Come, come, my love,*' said the countess, you are too hasty with 
this imbecile. He is a poor silly creature; but you should remember 
that our Bible teaches us to have mercy upon the weak. I see that our 
arguments have at length begun to operate upon him, as the continual 
dropping of a drop of water is said, by degrees, to perforate the hardest 
rock ; and thus we perceive the powerful effect of sound reason, ^en 
properly directed and applied, and conveyed in fitting language* So 
now, Mercer, call my footman ; and, as you show us to the carriage, g^ve 
me the satisfaction of hearing you say that you have at last come to the 
determination of supporting my son.in-law Mr. B— • Call my foot^ 
man, I say ; Charles, the man’s name is Charles.” Mrs. Mdrcer 

half opened the parlour-door, that she might the better bear, and at the 
same time see the parties, as they moved through the front shop towards 
the door \ here the carriage was standing. Mr. Mercer followed the 
two peeresses, bowing with great humiliationf and pale, and trembling 
like an aspen leaf. Call Charles, I say!” continued the countess, 
seating herself in one of the chairs of the front shop. Charles, where 
is my book of pledges ?** 

Here, my lady.” 

Then write down in it that — Mercer here-— your name is Joseph, 

I believe ?” 


No, my lady,” replied the fubdued* haberdasher, in an humble tone, 
my name is Dick.” 

" Ay ! ay ! true,” continued she ; Richard Mercer, Charles, write 
down that Richard Mercer, (we cannot be too particular in such matters 
of business,) I say that Richard Mercer, haberdasher and silk merchant, 

number what is your numbey ?” — Fifteen, my lady.” — " That 

Richard Mercer, haberdasher and silk merchant, and dealer in shawls 
and laces, number fifteen. High Street, pledges himself to qualifyi^and 
vote for Mr. B— . Ha ! let me see it ; yes, right enough ; that will 
do. And now, Mr. Mercer, have you any particularly rich lace veils at 
present ? I think you occasionally commission such trifles. Let us see 
your last parcel ; ay, that will do ; vastly pretty, indeed ! Hum ! some 
of them vulgar ep>ugh in pattern, too ; but, on the whole, nc^ at all bad 
for such a shop in a country town. Put the whole parcel into the car. 
riage ; 1 may find use for them all.” 

My^ troth, that is a wholesale bargain, indeed,” muttered Mrs. Mer. 
cer ; ** but when shall see the colour of her ladyship’s money ?” 

Mr. Mercer came sneaking back into the little parlour, and swooped 
himself down in an easy vith a visage sorely humiliated by mor. 
tification and chagrin. i^Hm lady hardly allowed hkn to be seated ere 
she opened upon him| 

Well, Dick, tb|p is a precious bininess. How can you ever ven. 
ture — you who was, as a body may say^ very tongue of the trump of 
reform — ^to hol4 Jip your head, or to show your face among the neigh, 
hours, after allowing yourself to be cajoled by that Jesuit, and dragooned 
by that horBe.trooper in petticoats, and to have the common sense driven 
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oftt of ye b]^sucb a pair of she-devils; Lord 'forgive me for siieh words ? 
Bless me, man, I thought you had more^spunk tind spirit in you than to 
be so bro¥4>eaten by such a randy •vroman as yon marchioness, or hum- 
bugged by such a draiunting drone as yon shy old witch, her aunty the 
countess. How could you be so dull and so soft ?” 

Now, be it observed, that the thin vapour of which the haberdasher^s 
spirit was compose(]t,Jiad been, by this time, screwed down to its minutest 
possible volume, by the liigh {j^cssure en^nes of the two ladies who had 
been so lately operating ujjpn it. To prevent danger from its too sud- 
den re-expansion, it should have been permitted gradually to escape 
harmless through some safety-valve. But, instead of this plan having 
been resorted to, the inconsiderate partner of his bosom thus began, by 
unexpectedly applying the poker to stir uj) tbo* already intensely hot 
< lire tliat burned within him ; Jind an additional stimulus was given to it, 
almost equal to that of a barrel of turpentine, by her having thus, for 
the first time, made him aware of the fact, that we who had witnessed 
his triumphant chuckling over the weakness of his neighbours and friends, 
the grocer, the baker, and the farmer, had now both heard and seen the 
utter and complete debasement to which he had been reduced. Poo ! off 
he went, with an explosion more like that produced hy the ignition of 
carbureted hydrogen in a^coal-mine, than the mere bursting of a steam- 
boiler. 

** ril tell ye what it is, Mrs. Mercer," said he, striking the table with 
Ills fist, “ by the great oath, this is a subject which no w'oman shall dare 
to remark upon in my presence ; and, damnation, ma'am, my w'ifc shall 
never speak of it, if she w'ould have her head on the same pillow, or 
under the same roof with mine, else my name is not Dick Mercer !" 

Mr. Mercer," said we, rising abruptly to take our departure, " we 
drink tot your good health, and niany thflnks for your polite hospitality. 
Do not stir, sir; praj-^ do not stir.", But the haberdasher did stir, to 
accompany us to the door, with his habitual professional attention. And 
oh ! what did he hehoM and hear when he reached it ? On the narrow 
paj^ment in front of his shop stood a little ring of burghers, among 
whom we noticed Dull David Dallas the grocer, and the well-powdered 
Mr. White, the baker ; while farmer Black was sitting in his saddle, and 
leai^g over the kennel, listening with eager attention. A shout of 
laughter was at that moment arising from the group, in the midst of 
which one of the haberdasher's shopmen was in the act of finishing a 
waggish dct^i^ of the occurrences wliich we have so recently narrated. 
For our parts, we hardly dared to look at the poor man who was the 
subject of this history; but the slap of ^pair which h# bestowed on his 
brow ere he again rushed inwards, wro so loud, that it absolutely re- 
echoed from the opposite buildings. 

We returned to Mr. Strongithann's, just in time to witnese^hther 
scene, which, after what had pjissed, was qui#^ refreshing to us, as it 
will, no doubt, be to our readers. The last touch had been given to our 
refitted vehicle, and our worthy iron M.Q|||bad received our grateful 
commendations for his expertness and expedilkni I when, as we were 
about to pay him his very modepate charge, a barouchette, with 
four post-horses, and a brace oF^ostilions, drove^ to the door of the 

inifthy. On the box in frontJiMs seated Mr. B^ ,the present and 

irould-be future member for the district of burghs w were then in ; 
atid in the interior appeared the heads of two individuals, the one ^Iderljr 
and the other younger. Mr. B * sprang from the box^ith great ahU 
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ority, and^^entering the spiithy^ addreseed Mr. Strong^hip nrlth a fmy.. 
liar yet haughty nod. ^ ‘ .. * * . 

You're a voter, my good fellbw, ^n*t ye?” ^ ^ 

A belicige a wull ha’e a vote, sir, after a ha’e q^alifeed,'^ replied the 
smith, in a plain, simple, yet respectful manner. ^ ' 

Well, you'll give it to me, wont ye ?” said the candidate. 

May a ax wha ye are, sir ?” demanded Strongith#m. 

Oh ! I'm Mr. B — you know, who Jias ^ow represented this dis-i * 
trict of burghs in Parliament for these eignt vears back.” 

Od, sir, ye mun ha'e been young begun wi' the Parlymentin' biisi^ 
ness,” replied the smith, but muckle though a ha'e read o' the news* 
papers, a ha'e never seen o' your doin' ony thing, either for the gude o' 
the country in general, ^or for this hamewald pairt o* the warld in par. 
tcecler ; though they tell me ye liae gotten a gude fifeteen hunder a* , 
year o* the nation's money ; an' for what, a'm sure a kanna.” 

That, my good friend, was merely the salary of a laborious ofhee, 
of which the present men have deprived me,” replied tl^ candidate, in 
a somewhat subdued tone. 

A kenna whaure the labour o't lay than,” said the smith, drily ; 
a can only say, that a dinna think muckle o' laborin’ frae sax o'clock 
till sax o'clock wi' this bit fore-hammer i* my hand, an' a dinna get the 
hfeteenth pairt o' that siller for ma pains. Th^y tell me that your wark. 
shop's ill Lunnon — an* a'm sure a never saw that the wark o't ever stop- 
pit ye frae saumont-f shing i' the spring ; nor frae deiik shootin' i* the 
loch a' the simmer ; nor frae murderin' the poor muirfools nor paitricks, 
i* the autumn ; nor frae ridin' after the fox, a' the rest o' the year. 
Whaure the labor o't can be than, is mair nor a can find oot. Labor 
eneuch did you indeed tak' whenever Lord John Russell, or ony o' thae 
pawtriotic chields, spak aboot reform, ^fa certy, whatever sport was in 
play at the time, ye gacd aff an* left it in an auld hurry. An V to do 
what think ye ? By ma soul, for nae ither purpose but to gi'e your silent 
vote against a* thing that was raisonable ; just that you, an' the pairty 
that gied you that laborious an* ill-paid oftice o' your's that ye spek o', 
might baud doon puir fouk’s heads, an' prevent sic like as me frae ha'eiii' 
that sma' voice in the nation, to the wliitk, a tak' it, common sense wud 
say that they are fairly enteetled,” ^ 

" You are a very sensible man, Mr. Strongitharm,” said the ci^i. 
date ; though some of your views are not altogether correct, or quite 
in harmony with mine. But, however much I may have opnpsed reform 
from conscientious motives, I am free to confess, that, since it has now 
become the law oithe land, no <me can be more disposed to see that it is 
fairly administered than I shall®.” * 

Wegl, sir, that may bo very true,” replied the smith ; " but a’m for 
pitteii^i^ehield to the new reform bellyses, wha had some hand in settin* 
them up, an’ wha best lojlls hoo to work them. In short, sir, to save ye 
frae blawin' ony mair o' the wund oot b' yours, a maun just honestly 
tell ye, that a canna' gr'e ^ vote to a gentleman, wha, gif he had had 
his nane wull, wad neve||||{i^ letten me hae ony vote to gi'e.” 

" Then you have bqf^ canvassed alr^dy by Mr. A , I suppose,” 

said Mr. B ■ , in# "pettish tone. ^ x 

Na, Maister A nor nae ane el^nyias been naur me,” replied the 

smith ; '' ye're . very first that ever spak till me aboot ony sieban a 

business. But whether Mr. A comes till me or no*, a mean to gi'e 

Sm ma vote, ns bein’ the best man we can get for our turn ; and, gtf we 
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can get him f^ang. to Parliament to .do oor wark^ am thiukiu* that oor 
burghs ,wull Im ti^u^le obliged till him.? 

Bat^ Mr Strongithann/' said the candidate^ somewhat moved, you 
seem to forge);^ sir, that although you never saw me before, the whole 
hprses.of my ^tud, hunters, hacks, and all, have been shod in your smithy 
for nearly two years past'.” 

That may be,' sir,” cpplly replied the smith, a'ln sure a ha'e been 
very proud o* your ciistoni ; an* mail* nor that, a'm proud eneucli to be- 
lieve that your horses were ifhe best shod horses in a* tlie country side. 
But what has horse-shoeln’ to do wi* the makin’ o’ members o’ Par- 
liament ? ” 

Why — ^hoy — whoy, nothing very directly indeed,” said the candi- 
date, taken a good deal aback by the suddenness of the honest smith's 
question ; but — but you know it is in my power to send my horses 
to be shod someyhere else.” 

Ou, nae doot o* that, sir ! ” replied the smith, though, wi’ reverence 
be it spoken, alcanna’ just see hoc siccan a hint as that^jumps very weel 
wi’ your declaration, that nane could be mair disposed than you are to 
see the Reform Bull fairly administered, noo that it’s an ack. But gif 
ye wull be contented to ha’e your hunters shod by gleed Wiilly Robb, 
poor chield, or even by the bit genty body up the street that maks the 
nice pokers an’ tangs, add nit-crackers, and nitmug graters, a ha’e nae- 
thing for to say against it ; an' gif ony o' them, or ony ither man, can 
shoe ye’re hunters as weel as a can do, what for no' employ him ? But if 
the truth be, as a jalouse, that a can shoe your horses better than ony 
ither smith i’ this pairt o’ the country side, then, ma opinion just is, that 
if ye gang elsewhere to fare waur, ye ha'ena’ just a’ that wusdom for 
your ain interest that fouk gi'e ye credit for." 

Why do you talk so loiig?V’ called i^out one of the personages from 
the interior of the vehicle, in an impatient tone, Come away I come 
away ! ” • 

Mr. B hastened to the side of the carriage, and after a little pri- 

vate parley, a servant was called to open the door, and to let down the 
steps ; and the indefatigable Mr. B - ■ — returned to the charge, rein- 
forced by the presence of his two friends from the interior. 

? Mr. Strongitharm, this is my father-in-law, the Earl of C , and 

thlris my wife’s cousin, the Marquis of F ,” said the candidate. 

" Mr. Strongitharm,” said the marquis, with a good-natured, familiar 
air and manner, you know that I keep hounds, I believe ; that I hunt 
a pretty wme extent of country ; and that not only aU my shoeing work 
is done iuiyour shop, but that I have it in my power to give you, or to take 
froufrou, half the shoeing work and^rriery business of this county, 
and those on each side of it. Will you refuse me your vote for my con- 
nexion, Mr. B — ? ” 

Mr. Strongitharm,” ^aid the earl, taking^up the discourse before 
the smith had time to reply, '^'you know that / also have some shoeing 
in my stables, and much smith work adoing^t the castle ; all this I have 
the power of giving or withholding. But tne^ is yet another thing to 
which I would earnestly call y^r attention : y^ hold a farm of three 
hundred a-year from me ; and J^, will you refusq^e your vote for my 
son-in-law, Mr. B ?” * , 

Ma lords,” replied* Mr.* Wongithann, apparently now resolved to 
permit the negotiation to be as little spun out as he possibly could ; as 
to the horse an’ smith pairt o' your twa speeches, a maun just say to you 
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" what a ha’e already said4o this gentleman himsell, what has the shodn' 
o' horses and the matin' o' membe)*s o* Farliament to do ane 
anither ? Gin ye dinna like tt^ha'eV^Ke horses shod by me, ye mauh just 
,^ang elsewhere to hae the job dune ; an' gin ye find as glme^a smith as 
me, a* that a say is, that a wusir ye baith joy o* him. 'Aa' as for the 
maitter o' the farm o' which his lordship the yearl spak yenoo, a canna 
see, for the soul o' me, what that has to do|||[i' maMn' o' a Parliament 
man, mair nor the shoein' trade. A ha’e gott^ a gey stark bargain o* 
the bit place, but a ha'e a tack o't, an' a'm sye pebble to pay the rent ; an’ 
sae a’m thinkin’ there's naethfng left to mak or mend at ween us. But, 
Lord sake, sirs ! ahinna time to be stannin* haverin' here ony langer: a 
maun till ma wark as fast’s a can ; for a daurna leave ma study to gang 
and catch saumonts, ar^d shoot deuks, as this gentleman can do." And 
suiting the action to the word, he snatched up the fore-hammer, and 
began to thunder such a peal upon the anvil as quicbiy drove the ner- 
vous senators of both the Houses to their carriages ; and he never stop- 
ped his noise till that of their wheels was quite lost in distance. > 

There was a good-natured waggish leer of comical humour on his face, 
when he ceased his cannonade of blows, to receive the money which we 
had all this time been holding in our hands. Before again placing our- 
selves in our vehicle, we could not resist paying him some compliments 
on his firm, noble, and straightforward conduA. 

Pegs, gentlemen, it’s a bad account o' human nature," said he, 
" that ye sould think it wordy while to commend a man for barely doin' 
that which he wad be a rascal for no doin'. But, troth, a maun say that 
some poor deevils are subjeckit to sair temptations by thae anti fouk, or 
conservatives, as they are caifi' themsells. But, an they dinna let poor 
fouk alane, to be guided by God and their ain consciences, in the exer* 
ccese o’ a trust, the whilk they hould for sae mony ithers beside them- 
sells, a'm muckle mistane gif ballpt be na the upshot u’d." 


THE GOOD OLD TORY TIME. 

Oh for the time when minstrels poiir*d 
Their poeans for the great and glorious, 

When truth and freedom were abhorr'd, 

And Tories all were meriyUnioua 1 
When every prince was wise and good, 

By the sheer force of birth and station 
And princesses all hearts subdued, 

Which beat for beauty and the nation ; 

When loved by loy|^ lords and knights, 

They shone Lucretias in their carriage ; 

E'en though they claim'd the marriage-rights,^ 
Not waiting for the rites of marriage ! 

Such wer8%e days of England's prides, 

. When she was strong, and*great, and moral f 
When every n^use in meanness vied, 

As if they struggled for the laurel 1 
Oh ! would' some pow'r those days renew, 

And Wake the Muses from their slumber 
To tdl how generous is BdKleuch, 

How liberal the Lord of Clumber! 

To tell with what a fearless speed 
Our prince upon the footpath dashes, 

And frights some ladies with his steed, 

And others with his grim mustaches ; 

P« 
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How stout Sir George to rob the Guelph, 

Of such a vast amount of glory, 

Took the whole honour to himself, * 

* And told a very barefaced stony ! 

JRas ! some muse, from trammels free, 

Has hinted with malicious slyness, 

How very false a knight may be. 

How very ^ a Royal Highness, 

But let her hint; on truth weMl lean, 
Though, mith I (the story was a poser ; 

If far fixmi Pd-fect he has been, 

*Twas right to draw a little closer. 

If this wont do, we'll blame the steed, 

The rein, the spur, and drop a hint in— 
Their eyes were fathers of the deed; 

For one is blind, and t'other s qiiintitf I 


THE HARE-HOUND AND ThE WITCH. 

BY THE o'hARA FAMILY. 

«» 

Yovr genuine witches, who 

— “ seemed not creatures of the earth, 

And still were on it 

withered old women, who united in their persons the decrepitude of 
age with the most marvellous powers of locomotion ; half spirits, half 
mortals; who seemed to live sole'iy for till* purpose of paying back to the 
whole human race the hatred lavished, by men, women, and children, on 
themselves ; who could blight the farmer's hope of plenty ; cheat his 
cows of their milk, and his wife of her butter ; cause the clouds to gather, 
and the tempest to scourge the earth ; and yet, creatures of contrarieties ! 
who, possessed of all this awful power, could not, or would not, redeem 
themselves from rags, hunger, and misery ; — they, your genuine witches, 
as we have already called them, exist not, alas ! at present, in our green 
island : extinct, though not forgotten, is their race, like that of our noble 
moose -deer, our formidable wolf, and our as formidable wolf-dog. Dege- 
nerate emuj^ors of them, indeed, we still boast ; individuals who dip 
into futurity by the aid of card-cutting or cup-tossing, or who find out 
stolen^propOrty, or vend charms against the peevish malice of the little 
sprites of the moonbeam ; but, compareH with their renowned predeces- 
sors, these timid assertors of supernatural endowment may be said to dis- 
grace their calling ; and, moreover, even they are fast sinking in repute, 
as well as diminishing in numbers. 

But we would attempt to preserve, in the following •pages, some fit 
idea of the importance of a true Irish witch of the good olden time. 
TYe are aware, that the chief eve^t which must wind up our story — the 
sudden appearance, namely, of a lost heir — (we have the courage to 
Sp^ it out, so soon) is a threadbare one } it can't be helped, however ; 
and it, at least, is fact, to our own knowledge ; .although we are not 
quite as fully accountable for the respectable traditions that surround 
it with such pleasing wonders as we are about to relate, and which form 
the real interest of our narration. 
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On the western coast of Ireland is a certain dangerous bay ; into it the 
broad Atlantic rolls his fast waters. Two leagues inland from its mouth 
high black cliffs frown over it^ at botli sides, of whicdi the bases are hoL 
lowed into caverns ; and when the winds blow angrily*£-and an^ wind 
can effectually visit the open and exposed estuary — tremendous and ter« 
ride is the roar, the dash, and the foam, whi^ deafen the ears, and dis« 
tract the eyes of a spectator. That hapless vessel which, in a storm, 
cannot avoid an entrance into this mercilms tumoil of mad waters, has 
sealed its doom. • * 

Formerly, a great number of ships, from different countries, used to 
be dashed to splinters against the iron-bound coast ; and a few people 
conjecture, that the diminution of such terrible accidents, in the present 
day, is partially owing* to some improvement in seamanship, or else to 
the timdy warning now given to distant mariners, byjiights erected at 
tlie mouth of the bay. But other persons, and by far the greater num- 
ber in the neighbourhood, think that the comparative paucity of wrecks 
may more naturally and satisfactorily be accounted for in another way. 
In fact, there does not now reside, as formerly there did, in an almost 
unapproachable cavern, high up on the face of one of the black cliffs, 
“ a real witch, of the right sort.*' 

Not that her witchship always dwelt in her save ; no, her visits to it 
were but occasional. Nor did it ever become necessary for her to pro- 
claim her presence on the coast, by exhibiting her person ; the results 
of her close neighbourhood sufficiently prated of her whereabouts." 
Farmers’ wives toiled in vain at their churns ; and when no butter would 
come, self-evident it was that the witch was at that moment in her 
cavern, seated on her heels before a vessel of plain water, from which, 
by drawing a dead man's hand^hrough»it, she appropriated the produce 
of other people's honest labour. Cows suddeidy went back in their 
milk ; and then it was known, thdt, by passing unbeaten straw between 
her finger and thumb,* the witch amply filled her can, while the owner 
of the beautiful animal uselessly tugged at its udder. Cattle swelled, 
and died, too ; and, once again, every one knew who was in the cave 
under the cliff ; and if none of those events, or similar ones, proved her 
disagreeable proximity, the direful storms and the frightful wrecks in the 
bay abundantly warranted it. Often, amid the bellowing of the tem- 
pest she had raised, swelled jicr shrieking voice ; and while the despair- 
ing creatures in the doomed vessel topped each short, high, foam-maned 
billow, which nearer and nearer dashed them on to their dfbad fate, the 
terrified watchers on the cliff's brow have heard her devilish ^augh, until 
at last it broke into frenzied loudness, as the ship burst, like a glaffin bub- 
ble, against the sharp rocks under her dwelling-hole. 

No one could tell whence she came or whither she went, when, for a 
time, no longer visible on the coast. Occasionally she was observed in 
conference with certain notorious smugglers ; and the men appeared, it 
was well known, to petition and bribe her for a fair wind with which to 
enter the bay, and for a foul one to keep their pursuers but of it. And 
this was fully proved by the fact, that invariably their light lugger got 
in, and was safely moored in some little creek, against danger of coming 
storm ; while, the moment the revenue-cutter appeared in the offing, 
out burst the wildest winds, from the witch's cavern, and up swelled the 
sea and the bay, in mountain billows ; and hid Majesty's vessel was sure 
to be wrecked during the night. 
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Like aU of her nsterhoodofthat famous period, she could chaage her- 
self, at* pleasure, into various shapes. We givd a serious proof of her 
talent in tliis respect. 

■ A ’few miles from the coaist which she so despotipally ruled, resided »' 
eonsiderable landed propnetor. A great hunter of hares and foxes was 
he. His wife had just blessed him wkh an heir to his estate. And the 
hoywas their only child. Of this event, the good squire was not a little 
proud ; for, in case of Vis nbt leaving male issue, his property was to 
pass away to a distant, obscure, and ncgl0|;tcd relation, a bone in whose 
skin its immediate possessor neither loved nor liked ; for the heir-pre- 
sumptive was mean in his habits and associations, uneducated and grace- 
less ; and it would be a sad thing to know that the fine old family acres 
were to go into such hands. * 

Shortly after lijs wife’s confinement, and while she and her baby were 

doing well," the squire, to dissipatg the recent anxiety he had suffered, 
sallied forth for a hunting. His pack of harriers were .his attendants, 
on tliis occasion, for the hare was the object of the day’s sport. 

And, surely, never had such a hare been followed by dogs, or sohoed" 
by mortal as the hare he and bis friends and pack started, and 
hunted, upon that memorable day. From breakfast to dinner time, a 
sweeping and erratic chaca did she lead them all ; the dogs at full stretch, 
and the horses at top speed. Various accidents happened to the sports, 
men ; one maimed his steed ; another fractured his collar-bone ; some 
swampt in bogs ; and none, except our good squire and his huntsman, 
escaped without injury or disaster. But, from starting to pulling up, 
they gallantly kept at the dogs’ tails. 

After an unprecedented run," the hare suddenly scudded towards 
the cliffs of the bay, immediately over ^he witcli’s cavern. The good 
harriers pursued ; and the eager squire did not stay behind them ; his 
huntsman closely following. The hafe gained the verge of the cliff. 
Sheela, the prime bitch of the pack, just had tifne to close her, make a 
chop at her, and take a mouthful of fiesh from her haunch, before she 
leaped down the face of almost a precipice. Dogs and horsemen were at 
a pause ; none dared follow her. 

In some time, nearly all the other discomfited members of the hunt 
came up, soiled,^wounded, or jaded. They heard of the termination of 
the chase ; and all wondered at the extraordinary freaks of the little ani- 
mal, which had so distressed and baffled the best harriers and the best 
hunters in the country, taking men and horses together. 

" By — y— !” sudderfy exclaimed the huntsman, a young fellow of 
knowii*hardihood of character, swearing a great oath, 111 tell yez liow 
it is ; ye are afther huntin' the witch o' the cave sthraight undher us I 
It is'n't the first time that cratures like her have made a laugh, in 
this way, of nearly as good men as we all are, standin' here together." 

Most of his auditors ridiculed the speaker ; one or two, however, 
looked grave : perhaps In patronage of his assertions ; perhaps because 
the pains and aches resulting from their many falls, during the day, 
lengthened their faces, darkened their brows, and puckered their lips. 
The huntsman offered, if any one would accompany him on the danger- 
ous enterprize, to scale down the cliff, penetrate the witch’s cavern, and 
^rore his saying. One did volunteer to be his companion ; an humble 
friead»of his own, forming an individual of the crowd of gaping peasants 
assembled round the gentiemen hunters. 

The adventurers succeeded in reaching and entering the awful cave. 

3 
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Upon their return^ over the<4ine of the clifl^ they^reportedl that they had 
found the witch at homely, stretdied, pdnting and e^ausM, upoli some: 
straw^ in a dark corner of the cave ; \llat they had dragg^ her, much ' 
against her will (and indeed her screams eertginjy had reached the 
squire and his friends above) to the lights at its ^)pening ; had^ with, 
main force^ examined her person jtand^ sure enough^ Iiad found a de^. 
ciency of desh in her haunch^ with plainly the marks of Sheela’s teeth ui 
and about the wounds from which the bl^od fleshly streamed. To be 
sure the better-informed of hearers of this story^ or at least a ma- 
jority of them^ still laughed at it ; but whatever they might thinks those 
to whom the talents and capabilities of witches were better known^ firm- 
ly believed that the Squire and his companions had hunted aU that day^ 
a hare, which was no lufre after all ; iind tliat the courageous little Sheela 
had tasted fiesh of a forbidden kind. 

And happy had it been for the sqwe and his pet hitcfi had they proved 
less eager after ;their sport. Poor %ecla died in great agonies upon the 
very night of that day, and her master was doomed to a speedy punish- 
ment for his own audacity. 

Nothing daunted at the idea of whom he had been hunting, he took 
the field again a few days after ; and now no ((uestion could be raised as 
to the nature of the game he a second time skirted and pursued. Puss 
did not, indeed, immediately make for the sea ; but this was only a 
ruse to effect her own malignant purposes. She w^anted to get her enemy 
alone at the edge of the cliff. And for this purpose, her speed and her 
manners quite outdid those of a former day : so much so, that, in a few 
hours, even the dare-neck and dare-devil huntsman was thrown out, and 
returned with a lamed horse and a sprained ankle to the gentleman who 
had suffered before him, leaving the sopire alone close upon the dogs. 

For a considerable time lie and his iimster’s friends awaited the re-ap- 
pearance of the persevering Niniiud. Finally, th^ey repaired to the cliff, 
which the huntsman had loft him speedily approaching. There they 
found his horse without a rider ; but himself they ne^ er again beheld. 
The unbelievers in witchcraft immediately surmised that his high-blood- 
ed hunter had borne liim against his will to the edge of the cliff ; hud 
there suddenly started back ; and that by the quick and violent action, 
the unhappy gentleman had been thrown forward out of diis saddle, and 
precipitated from rock to rock hundreds of feet downward. A few who 
were able for the effort, cautiously descended towards the sea. On their 
way they discovered their friemrs liuntiiig-cap on tlio sharp pinnacle of 
a rock ; its iron headpiece was stovo in ; and it became evident that, 
after having been loosed from its wearer, by the force of theVonsyssion 
which had fractured it, tho squire's body had tumbled still farther down- 
ward. They reached the sea's level. Ilis remains were not visible 
they must have fallen into the sea, and been floated away by its tide* 
The witch of the cavern disappeared with her victim, — ^her victims, we 
should say : for her vengeance on the squire was not limited to his own 
destruction. At tho story of his shocking death, hastily and injudiciously 
communicated, his wife, yet enfeebled by her recent confinement, sick^ned^ 
and in a few days died ; nay, nearly within the hour pf her departure 
from this world, her only child, the heir to her husband's estate, disap- , 
peared ; no one could tell whitlier or by what means. Strange enough 
to say, howev^, ^rt of the baby’s dress was found on the identi^ 
pinnacle of rock Aere his father's hunting-cap had been met with; and, 
in the minds of the educated and wealthy of the neighbourhood, this 
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circumstance started. doubts of fair-dealing towards father and child. 
Suspicion^ however^ could fasten itself upon no V>bject ; and inquiry and 
investigation did not lead to aiiy' solution of the mystery. It need not 
be added, that by far ^e greater number of the population of the dis- 
trict smiled at the useless efforts to establish a case of humaiij that is, 
ordinarily hunian agency : or that they went on tranquilly believing that 
the squire and his family, not forgetting his bitch, had been punished 
for the mouthful snatch^ byfyoung Slieela from the haunch of a certain 
person. \ 


Twenty years after the time of the tragedy wo have detailed, our 
story is resumed. The once indigent and despised relation, of whom 
mention has before been made, sits at his breakfast-table in the old 
family house. He is in his forty-^th year. Like other gentlemen of 
his day, he carries in his liair the contents of a largo }>omatum.pot ; four 
tiers of curls rise over his ears ; on the top of his head is a huge toupde, 
and a great queue lolls, like an ox*s tongtie, between his broad shoulders. 
On his loose, wide-sleeved, long-skirted, frock-like coat, is a profusion 
of gold embroidery : a lace cravat coils round his throat ; ruffles ilaunt 
over his knuckles ; his gaudy waistcoat reaches only to his knees ; and 
satin is his breeches, and silk his hose, and ponderous square silver 
buckles are in his shoes. So much for the outside of the jocular Squire 
Hogan. As to his interior pretensions, and, indeed, some of his exter- 
nal ones, too, the least said tlie soonest mended. He had never been 
^ble to raise himself above much of the homely acquisitions of his youth ; 
but though we cannot present to the reader, in his person, a model of 
the true Irish gentleman of his day, we introduce him in the charac- 
ter of — (to repeat what every one said of him) — “ as worthy a soul as 
ever broke the ivorld's#bread." * 

Squire Hogan, upon the morning when we mdet him, paid earnest at- 
tention to his breakfast. Powdered beef often filled his plate, and as 
often rapidly disappeared. And yet something seemed to gratify his 
mental palate as well as his corporeal one. A gluish, self-contented 
smile played over his round, ruddy face ; his small blue eyes glittered ; 
and, to the acdllnpaniment of a short, liquorish laugh, occasionally were 
drawn up at the corners, as he glanced at his dciughter, a good-natured, 
good-tempered, sensible, and (of course) beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
sat opposite to him, sipping her coffee and picking her muffins. And, 
whenever Jjieir eyes met, well did Catherine know that the chuckling 
of her^apa had reference to some little triumph which/^ he believed, 
he had cleverly and cunningly achieved over herself. At length the 
good Squire relaxed in his me^ ; emptied the silver tankard of October 
which lay at his hand ; leaned back in his chair, and laughingly said— 

" By Jove, *Kate, my girl, I nicked you there !” 

Indeed, papa, you played me a roguish turn," assented Kate, con. 
vinced, from experience, that it was very pleasant to her parent to have 
the talent of his practical Jokes fully admitted. 

" Where did I tell you we were driving to, out of Dublin town, eh ? ” 

You told me, sir, with as serious a face as you could make, that we 
were only going to visit a friend a few miles out of Dublin." 

" Ho, ho ! Good, by Cork ! Choice ! a capital ho^, ps Tm a living 
sinner ! and I told you this confounded lie, with such a serious face, you 
8ay.>" 
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With such a mock-serioua faca^ T^iiiesuit to s^^^apa.*' 

Ri^ht> Kate ; you ere rin^t^ bej^nd yea an^ day: a mock^^eiioua 
face ; yes^ and there lay the beat of ftvj» if 1 had Oot been able to keep 
myaelf from laug^hing you might have^auapected something ; but 1 was 
able^ aa you yourself isaw^ and as you new do^Tdi^y ; thouj^, by Jove^ 
Kate^ it was enough to make a <^ad man shout out^ seeing you sitting 
opposite to nie^ and believing every a'ord 1 told youT’ 

You kept up the farce cleverly^ 1 must^ ahd do admit it, sir.*' 
Didn’t I, Kate, didn't 1 ? And hero w^ are, this morning, eighty 
miles from Dublin, in our own house, and taxing no man’s hospitality. 
But, devil's in it ! there’s no fun in playing a good trick on you, Kate.** 
Why so, dear papa ? am I not as easily blinded as your heart could 
wish ? *' • 

To be sure you are ! What else could you be ? I never met man, 
woman, nor child, that I could n<jt puzzle. That's nbt the thing at all. 
No ; but succqpd as I may with ydu, *tis impossible to make you a littlo 
cross. Why, if 1 had a lass of spirit to deal with, there would be no end 
to her tears and her pouts, and her petitions, the moment she found that 
I was whisking her away A’om her balls, and her drums, and her beaux, 
and all the other dear delights of Dublin.*’ 

And I hope that my merry papa does rjpt really wish to have me 
peevish and short, tempered, even for a greater provocation ^ '* 

Kiss me, Kate, I believe not ; and yet I don't know either, by 
Cork ! There would be fun in tormenting you a bit, in a harmless 
way. But, Kate, can you give a guess why I ran away with you in such 
a devil of a hurry ? ’* 

Let me see, papa. I remember you telling me of some original 
matches you had on hands before we^ set out for Dublin. Perhaps you 
have engaged the two cripplA to run a race on their crutches } ** 

** No ; that's put off — ho, ho I" 

‘‘ Or the two old « women to hop iigainst tihie, carrying weight for 
age?** 

" IIo, ho ! wrong again ! ** 

Probably you have succeeded in making the two schoolmasters pro- 
mise to fight out their battle of the squares and angles with their respec- 
tive birches ; their scholars standing by to show fair play ? '* 

** Ho, ho, ho ! Though that's a matter not to be let slip out of reach, 
neither." 

Then all my guesses are out, papa," 

" I'll help you, then. Tell me, you little baggage, what is it on earth 
you most udfii for?” • 

Indeed, my dear papa, I have no particular wish to gratify, at the 
present moment.” 

Get out ! get out, for a young hypocrite ! Kate, wpuldn't something 
like a husband be agreeably to you ? *' 

The girl blushed the colour of a certain young gentleman’s coat, and 
drooped her head. Of that certain young gentleman, however, her 
worthy father knew nothing ; at least, in connexion with the present 
topic. ^ 

Oh, ho ! I thought I sow how the land lay." 

" Indeed, my dear papa’* - 

‘ Say nothinjyoiore about It. Leave it all to me, lass I'll get him 
'for you. None m your half-dead-and-alive fellows, that you could knock 
down with a tap of your fan ,* no, he shall be an able, rattling, rollock- 
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ing ohapj able to take your part by land or sea. Did your mother never 
tell you how I came- by her, my girl ?'* t 

Kate, dispirited by her father a ^coarse humour, as well as by other 
thingif, answered in the negative. 

" 1*11 tell you, then, as truly as if she were alive to hear me. Though 
as poor as a church mouse at that time, I was a hearty young shaver 
ay, as hearty, though not so matured as I am this day ; now that 1 am 
squire of the town-land, Vnid a justice of the peace, to boot. By the 
way, I wish they'd make the parish clerk a justice of the peace in my 
stead ; for I hate to be trying to look as grave us a mustard-pot, and as 
solemn as a wig.block. Well, I was at a Christmas raffle, Kate, and 
your mother’s father was tliere too ; .is comical an old boy as you'd wish 
to know ! I had a great regard for him, by Cork 1 and so, away he and 
I raffled, and he lost to me every throw, until at last I didn't leave him 
a stiver. ^ All TvS won from you, and my watch to boot, against your 
daughter Nelly I ’ cries I of a sudden. ** ‘ Done ! * cries he j and we threw 
again; and he lost, and I won again: and that's the way I got your 
mother, Kate ! And now, do you guess any thing else I'm going to say 
about yourself, Kate } ” 

“ Oh, papa, I hope " 

I know you do hope. ^Yes, Kate, I am going to provide for you in 

something like the same way" 

Now, good heavens, papa ! - 

" Don’t speak a word more till you hear me out. At the last club 
dinner in Dublin, Ned O'Brien calls me aside with a face as long as my 
own when I'm on the bench ; and after a long-winded beginning, he 
prays my interest with you, Kate. ^ To be sure man,' says I, ^ you must 
have it.' Then, up sneaks Geor^ Dempsey, and his business was the 
same. ^ By Cork, I'll court her, in styft, for you, my boy,' was my 
word to George. And then, Mick Driscoll takes a turn at me, and 
begs of me, for the Lord's sake, to listen to him ; and 1 was obliged 
to listen to him, all about his title-deeds and his pedigree; and 
he, too, craved my countenance with the prettiest girl, and (what he^ 
didnt call you) the ricliest heiress in the province ; and, ^ By Jove ! 
I'll do my best for you, Mick,' says I ; and Mick nearly pulled the arm 
out o’ my body, asking my hand ; but I’m not done yet. Harry Walshs 
made his way to me ; and the boy to my fancy is Harry Walshe, Kate. 

^ I'm up to the saddle-skirts in love with your beautiful Kate/ says 
Harry. ^ Pull away, my hearty fellow,' answers I ; ' never fear, but I’ll 
poll for your election.' " 

Mj^^leaf, papa" 

Let me make an end, as I told you, Kate. Well, after dinner, and 
the bottle going merrily round, and every one of us right joviqj, I re- 
hearsed, for the. benefit of the whole company, all the promises 1 had 
made, and a higli joke it was ; ajid then, * Here's what I'll do among 
you all, my good boys,' says 1 ; * Let every one of Kate's wooers be on 
the turf the first morning of the next hunting-season, each mounted in 
his best style ; let there be no pulLin from the cover to the death ; np 
baulking or shying, but smooth smack over every thing^at offers y and, 
the lad that mounts the brush may come a-courting to my daughter, 
Kate.' W elJ, my girl, you'd think they had all lost their wits at this 
proposlil ; such joy amongst them, such shouting ; mmiy a bottle the 
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rivals empti^d^ each to his own success ; and in> ten days from this 
blessed mornings the match comes off^ my girl ; imd whoever wins, Kate 
will have a wooer worth throwing a cap at.'* 

Kate remained silent ; tears of mortification and disgust, unseen by 
her father, streaming from her eyes. 

But the cream of the jest 1 h^ve not told you, Kate. Rattler is in 
training, privately, the last two months — ^no one the wiser ; and, harkee, 
Kate ! by Cork's own town, 1 intend to start ibr you, myself ! and the 
brush. I'll wear in my own cap ; and then, if 1 hav'n't m 3 i^augb, right 
out, why, in that case, 'tis th^ devil that made little apples ! " 

And before the sensitive, and high-minded, and spirited girl could re- 
ply, away went her father to superintend Rattler, greatly chuckling over 
his scheme ; and pooF Catherine sat alone to blush and weep at the 
thought of being made, by her own father, the object of a vulgar and 
foolish contention. * 

Other sad thoughts mingled with her reveries. The unestated mili- 
tary hero, to whom, while in Dublin, she had all but plighted her troth, 
had promised, in answer to a letter she dispatched to him from the first 
post where she had halted with her father, on their flight from town, to 
make his appearance in the country, and try his fortune with the squire ; 
but days had now rolled over, and he came not ; neither did he send a 
line to account for his absence. This was sad mortification to the pure 
ardency of a first love, iii the breast of such a girl as Catherine ; parti- 
cularly wheti she recollected the most disagreeable predicament in which 
her father's unthinking folly and indelicacy had placed her. 

The morning of the hunt drew near, and still her lover was absent 
and silent. The match had become the talk of the whole country. 
With great difficulty and perseverance, Catherine succeeded in bring- 
ing her father's mind to conClemplatc her position, in something of a 
vein of seriousness. He could not, indeed, " for the life of him," surmise 
why she seemed so earnest and afflicted. But lie did see and compre- 
hend that she was really unhappy ; and the best that he could think of, 
to cheer her, he said and swore. He would break his neck with plea- 
sure, and to a dead certainty, rather than not bring home the brush, 
and fling it into her lap. And when Kate's fears, at this solemn declara- 
tion, took, naturally, another turn, the honest Squir^i. was again at a 
loss to account for her tears, her clinging, though gentle embraces, and 
her tantrums." He bawled right out, in utter mystification, at her 
entreaties that, come what might, he would not join the hunt ; and, in 
fact, upon the appointed morning, away he rode towards the fox-cover, 
mounted on his crack hunter, ^lurgan Rattler, as full of biAtyapcy, and 
vigour, and solicitude, as the youngest of the competitors he expected 
to meet. 

Great shouts rent the skies, as, one by one, the candidates for the 
gentle Catherine arrived at tho appointed ground. Their horses, as 
well as themselves, w'ere examined by curious and critical e^^s, and 
heavy bets were laid upon the issue of the day's chase. The Squire, 
without communicating to any of his rivals liis intention to hunt for his 
daughter himself^ had contrived that his own fox -hounds* should be in 
requisition ; because he well knew that Morgan Rattler would do sur- 
passing wonders on their tails. 

The ruler ef hounds was the same who^ had held that situation 
undelr the formerowner of Squire Hogan's estate. In his youth, twenty 
years previously, vre have noticed him as a daring fellow ; we should 
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have added that he used to be as remarkable for his boisterous good 
spirits as for his reckless intrepidity. Npw, hwever, at five*and-forty, 
mirths and even outward dash of*every kind^ had disappearedWrom his 
character. His face was forbidding ; his words were few ; he never 
laughed^ he never smiled ; and^ altogether, people regarded him as a 
dogged and disagreeable man. But enough of our huntsman for the 
present. 

The day promised to he most favourable for the remarkable chase it 
was to witness. t ^ 

A southerly udnd and a cloudy sky 
Proclaimed a hunting morning.” 

The ground was in prime order; the horses were full of vigour and 
spirit, after their long training ; and, except life huntsman’s, (and he 
comes in again sooner than we foresaw,) every face beamed with joyous 
animation. In fact, upon this day, he was making himself particularly 
offensive ; quarrelling unnecessarily with his hounds ; .sulkily refusing 
to take any advice or opinions (commands were out of the question) con- 
cerning his treatment of them ; and giving short answers, and looking 
" as black as thunder.” 

What is the matter with you, Daniel ?” questioned the Squire. 

“ I have no fancy for t{ie work to-day,” answered the huntsman. 

Why so, man ? what is all this about ?" 

“It was this day twenty years that my ould masther followed the 
witch down the rocks into the sey ; and I was dreaming last flight that 
he and I were hunting here, again, together, and that he drew me down 
the same lip afore him.” 

“ Hutt, tut, you fool ! there’s no witch to hunt now, you know.” 

“ I know no such thing. You hav'n’t heard that she is in her cavfe 
again * 

Pho, no ; and ’tis impossible.” • 

“ It is not impossible ; 'tis thrue. Let little Tony take my place 
to-day ; for I tell you twice once, I don't like the work.” 

Bother, Daniel. This day, of all days, I can’t and I wont spare 
you. Draw on the dogs ; come, stir ! sec to your business.” 

With mutterings and growlings, Daniel proceeded to obey. He cast 
the dogs into the cover. For some time they drew through it in silence. 
Presently some yelpings were heard ; then the leader of the pack sent 
forth his most melodious note ; dogs and men took it up ; the fox broke 
cover; away after him stretched the eager hounds, and, close upon 
them, the no less eager huntsmen. 

The^l^quiVe stood still a moment, willing to let the foremost and 
most headlong candidates for his daughter’s favour blow their horses a 
little before he would himself push forward. While thus manoeuvering, 
“Whom have we here?” he asked of the person nearest to him. 
His inquiry was directed to a ftrange huntsman who had just then 
appear^ on the ground, no one could tell whence. 

“ By the good day !” exclaimed the person addressed, “ that’s Jack 
Hogan who fell over the cliff, this day twenty years !” 

“ Nonsense; nonsense,” said the Squire. The stranger turned round 
his head, as if he could have heard these words^ though he was at a . 
good distance. 

^Tis he, man ! just as he looked the last day he hunted ! his very 
drees! see how different from* ours; and his black horse. I'd know 
horse and rider among a million ! By all that’s good, it is himself !” 
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The horses of the Squire and of hiS neighbour, a man of . fifty, vha 
thus -spoke, would brook^ ^o further delay ; and their riders were conii.. 
polled t^joosen their reins, and allow^them to spring onward. 

Danieb the black-browed huntsman, was at this moment immediately 
next the hounds. Two or three of the rivals for fair Catharine’s love 
rode within a little distance of him. The new-comer loitered behipd 
the last of the candidates : of course, the Squire and his friend now 
pressed him hard. Suddenly his coal-black hor;}e, seemingly without an 
effort, and certainly independently of one frpm his master, cleared the 
ground bet\reen him and Daniel. The huntsman turned in his saddle, 
fixed an appalled look on his follower, uttered a wild cry, and des- 
perately dashed his spurs into the- sides of his steed. The stranger, 
still seemingly unexcited, as also appeared his horse, stuck so close to 
Daniel’s crupper, that he could have put his hand upon it. 

All swore that the fox outstripped the wind in swiftness. The hounds 
did their very best, and more than they had ever done before, to keep 
nefir to him. Kach huntsman, including even our honest Squire, spared 
not whip and spur to rival them ; but the huntsman first, and the 
stranger at his horse’s tail, were the only persons who Succeeded in the 
achievement. 

Vain was the endeavour to come up with those two. And every now 
and then, black Daniel would glare behind hint into the face of his pur- 
suer, and with a new shout of horror, ^-urge his hunter to greater 
speed ; and still, and still, although the stranger sat tranquilly^ his 
saddle, Daniel could not gain a stirrup's length a-head of him. Over 
hill and valley, over ditch Jind hedge, over bog and stre<am, they swept, 
or plunged, or letipcd, or scrambled, or swam, close upon the dogs, as if 
life were of no value ; or as if they were carried, eddied forward, with 
supernatural speed, and in superhumah daring. Onward, onward they 
swept, scarce seeming to touch the earth, until at length only three 
other horsemen were able to keep them even in distant view. And, soon 
after, those three became two ; and, again, but one followed remotely 
in their track ; and this one was our excellent friend Squire Hogan. 

The sea-cliffs came in view ! and straight towards them did the mad 
chase now turn. In amazement, if not in terror, the Squire puUed up 
his horse on a rising ground, and stood still to note its further progress. 
He saw the panting fox make for the dangerous place o^er the cliff’s 
brow. For an instant he saw him on its very line. The next, he dis- 
appeared towards the sen. At his brush came the hounds, and down 
they plunged also. The rival horseman followed, and they, too, were, 
in a second, lost to view. A woman suddenly started up over the peril, 
ous pass, gazed below, and then sprang, as if into the air. * * 

The mysterious fate of his predecessor fully occurred to our Squire ; 
and he sensibly vowed to himself that, By Cork ! the faggot of a witch 
should never tempt him to lefive the world by the same road.” H 
also brought to mind his huntsman's wdrds that morning ; and aestrug- 
gle arose between his reason and his superstitious propensities, as to 
whether or no the man’s dream had been verified. ^ 

While thus mentally engaged, one of the baffled aspirants for Ca- 
therine’s hand came up, himself and his horse soiled and jaded. An- 
other and another followed, until almost all the members of the day’s 
hunt surrounded Squire Hogan. He recited to them what he had wit- 
nessed. (xreatly excited, some of them dismounted, and, under the care 
of an experienced ^ide, descended the ^liff. 
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The^r found tliat the bewitched hounds^ and their bewitched follow* 
ers, need not, as the Squircf had supposed, ha^q jumped direct from the 
land into the sea ; inasmuch as they might have turned, obliqgply, into 
a narrow, rocky ravine. Down this ]{>as8, however, it seemed impossible 
that horses of mortal mould could have found » footing. The explorers 
themselves were obliged to follow their guide very cautiously; as well to 
avoid tumbling downward, as to save their heads from the loose stones 
and fragments of rocks) which almost every step displaced and set in 
motion. - I 

After having proceeded a little way, they caught, far below them, a 
glimpsb of the dogs, whose cry came up to them, mingled with the roar 
and chafe of the waters of the sea. Shortly after, they saw the hunts- 
man, still closely pressed by the stranger. TIm next moment, dogs, 
horses, and riders were lost to view, behind a curve of the tortuous and 
stony course of the ravine, all hurrying onward and downward, with 
whirlwind speed, as if to bury themselves in the waves of the ocean. 

Our adventurers, persevering in their descent, suddenly turned a pro- 
jecting rock, ai^ came in view of a strip of strand, running, promon- 
tory-like, into the sea : this they soon gained. Daniel, the huntsman, 
lay on his back upon it ; his horse not be seen. II is dog$ were squatted 
around him, each holding a fragment of bone between his teeth. The 
stranger sat still in his saddle, as if intensely observing the prostrate 
man. The woman who had appeared to Squire Hogan on the cliff's brow 
stoo(\,^n a rock amid the shallow breakers which rippled over the edges 
of the neck of strand. 

As the explorers approached this group, the unknown horseman 
glanced towards them, took off his cap, waved it, and said, Let no 
man claim Catherine Hogan’s hand till I come to woo it. I have hunted 
for her ; won her ; and she is mfne.” * 

Those of Catherine’s lovers who he^rd this speech were not chicken- 
hearted fellows. They resolved to ascertain who was the dictatorial 
speaker. Their friend. Squire Hogan, appeared in view, having nearly 
completed, at his cautious leisure, the descent to the sea’s level, after 
them ; and they first approached him, momentarily turning their backs 
on the object of their interest, for the purpose of consulting him, and 
enlisting him in a common plan of operations. After some discourse 
with the good Squire, and when he and they would have confronted the 
unknown horseman, no human form but that of sulky Daniel was visible 
on the patch of strand ; and there he lay, stretched at his length, and 
still apparently insensible. 

To him » their attention became directed. They fojj^nd him covered 
with blood, and seemingly a corpse. His dogs continued to couch 
around him, holding bones between their grinning teeth ; and they 
snarled fiercely when the new comers approached them. 

By the blessed light !” exclaimed the Squire, this is part of a 
man’Mkull that Ranger has his 'teeth through 

It is,” answered Harry Walshe; and not one of the dogs but holds 
a human bone between his jaws ! ” . 

The prostrate huntsman opened his eyes,*dnd glared fearfully around 
him. 

What has happened to you, Daniel questioned the Squire. 

Daniel’s head turned in the direction of the voice, and he seemed to 
recognise the speaker. « • * 

Is he gone he asked faii^ly. 
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Is who gone ? for whom do you inquire? 

^ The masther's 8per|]bj-the sperit of the tnurthered man — ^the man 
that I nqirthered and buried iii this sqpd^ twenty years ago ! " 

Amid exclamations of surprise and horror from all who heard him^ 
the huntsman gained^ for a moment^ more perfect power of observation. 
He Jooked from one to another of the group around him; then most 
ghastlily at the dogs ; and then^ closing his eyes^ and shuddering^ con- 
tinued to speak in snatches. » 

Xy» and it was a cruel murther. I ^ave never slept » night's 
sleep since I did it. And every dog of the pack brought me One of his 
bones to-day. I will hide it no longer. I will own it to the worlds and ' 
suffer for it. His sperit drove me before him to the spot where I had 
buried his broken body, aftber I tumbled him over the cliff — yes^ buried 
it^ as deep as 1 could dig. Twenty years passed away^ and he came to 
chase me to his unblessed grave ; and at the sightf of it^ my horse 
tossed me out of my saddle^ and my own accursed bones are broken this 
day^ and so I hdve half my punishment. Did I see the witch near me^ 
here, a while ago ? I did ; an' the wathers o' the sey gjjve her up, alive, 
to be a witness against me. For, when I burying him, this- day 
twenty years, I spied her watoiaing me ; aiia I ran ahher her, and 
saized her, and pitched her far into the waves ; but now she is come to 
hang me. Let her. I will tell all — all — of Vny own accord ; I will ; 
and swing high for the deed.” 

He was conveyed to the Squire's house ; and in his presence, and that 
of other magistrates, made a more ample confession. He had been 
tempted to commit the murder under the following circumstances : 

The mother of his old master received under her protection a friend- 
less and pennyless orphan girl of low birth. The young huntsman loved 
her to distraction ; and his uiAlours were seemingly returned, until the 
Squire, then a minor, became his, successful rival, seducing, under a pro. 
mise of marriage at his mother's death, his ^fickle mistress. Rage, 
hatred, loathing, took possession of Daniel's heart ; he could have beaten 
out the brains of his young master wdth the loaded end of his hunting 
whip ; and his amiable feelings were not added to, when, upon a day 
that he was expostulating, alone, with the estranged object of his affec- 
tions, the Squire suddenly rushed upon him, snatched that.^^entical 
whip from his hands, and energetically laid it across his own shoulders. 

The Squire's mother died. The Squire cast off lus mistress, and mar- 
ried a wealthy wife. It was now the turn of the depraved, bad-hearted; 
and forsaken girl, to look for her revenge. Upon certain conditions, she 
offered herself, ^ soul and body,” and without the trouble of a mprriage, 
to her old loven Daniel's eager passion for her, and his deep detesta- 
tion of her undoer, had scarce abated. He felt sorely tempted, but 
hesitated. The girl threw herself in his way, from time to time ; re- 
fired him ; and in almost a year subsequent to the ffrst attempt to make 
him ji murderer, he was one, nay, a double one ; for, a few days after 
he had dragged his master off his horse, and hurled him down the cliff, 
he placed in his tempter’s arms, on the understanding that she was to 
destroy it, the only child *6f his victim. But, even in the disappoint- 
ment of his feverish dream of passion, he had a foretaste of the punish- 
ment due to his crime. From the moment he committed to her the 
helple8a*infant ehe so much detested^ he had never seen the authoress of 
his ruin ; and his belief was, that, after having murdered ^bthe child of 
days,” she had put an end to her own existence. 
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A few hours following his confession, the huntsman died. 

AVhether or no the gentle Catherine sharg^ the popular belief that 
she had been hunted for, and hy, and was doomed to become a 
spectre’s bride, is not clearly ascertainable. True it is, that her cheek 
faded, that her eye grew dull, and that the smile of contented pleasure 
forsook her moistly-red lip, now no longer red nor moist. But these 
changes may as well be accounted for on less supernatural grounds. 
Her military adorer stiil continued absent and silent; he who had so 
often vowed himself away ^nto wordless sighs, , nay, tears, under the big 
effort to define how much he loved her,® and whose only hesitation to 
declare himself to her father, had always assumed the shape of a fear of 
being regarded as a speculating fortune-hunter ; when, at a glance, it 
could be ascertained that he was almost an unfrie^ul^d adventurer, court- 
ing the hand of a wealthy heiress. 

As to good Sqifire Hogan, ho contrived, or, perhaps, rather tried to 
laugh at the whole tiling ; vaguely calling it a very good hoax ; a 
choice one, by Jove V* just to save himself the trouble 6f trying to un- 
ravel it; or else, to hide his half-felt ignorance on the subject. Mean, 
time he got some cause to laugh a little less than usual. Ejectments 
were served upon his eslate, in the ni^ine of the lost son of the man 
whom he had succeeded in it. And Squire Hogan only strove to laugh 
the more ; and to affect fnat he considered the claim as an uncommonly 
good attempt at a capital hoax !" practised upon him by some unknown 
persons whom, on some past occasion, he must have outwitted glo- 
riously ;** but it was a poor .attempt at mirth, and he saw that Cathe- 
rine, as well as himself, felt that it was. 

In fact, he spent many hours alone, mourning for his beloved child, 
and taxing his brains to shield her from probable and verging misfor- 
tune, And a brilliant thought diime intd his head. 

Would it not be a happy, as well a,s an exceedingly clever thing, to 
dispose of Catherine, before the trial at law, grounded upon the eject- 
ments, should commence, and while the matter was little suspected, to 
one or other of her ardent admirers at the club-dinner in Dublin; to, in 
fact, Ned O’Brien, or George Dempsey, or Mick Driscoll; or, above 
all, tp Harry Walshe ? And the wise father made the attempt, duly, four 
times in,jiuccession ; and learned, thereby, that the serving of the eject- 
ments was more generally known than he had imagined. 

Still he tried to laugh, however ; until one morning, when his hois- 
terousness ended in sudden tears, as he cast his head on Catherine’s 
shoulder, and said : — Oh, Kate, Kate ! what is to become of you 1 
tbink I caK bear poverty, — ^but you !’’ ^ 

" My dear father do not be cast down,’’ answered Catriarine ; I can 
earn money, in many ways, for us both, if good people will give me em- 
ployment." 

“ And you are going a-working to support your father, Kate?" He 
left the room sobbing. His tears affected Catherine to the quick. Other 
sad and bitter recollections swelled her sorrow into a Hood. She could 
now account for the persevering neglect of her lover, and her tenderly*^' 
beloved, upon no other grounds than those of her approaching poverty. 
Oh, that was a heart-cutting thought ! 

The day upon which the poor Squire must necessarily start from the 
country to attend the trial in Dublin, arrived ; and he commenced his 
Journey wItK another magnificent conception in his hpad ; to eke out 
which, he carried in his pocket, without her knowledge, a miniature of 
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his daughter Catherine. And with this miniature^ and a note^ expressive 
of his willingness to compromise the matter by a marriage^ he called on 
the new claimant for his squireship^ the evening of his arrival in the me- 
ti'opolls. But, having retired to hh own town-house long before he 
could have thought it possible that his note had received a leisurely 
reading, he received t)ack the miniature with a technical epistle from 
his rival's attorney, stating that no compromise coMd be entered into ; 
that the hcir.at-law was deternffined to accept nothing Which the law 
should not decide to be his right ; and^ adding^ that any attempts to see 
the young gentleman miiit prove unavailing,'* while they would be felt to 
be intrusive ; inasniuclMis, in cautious provision against a failure in his 
attempt to establish hil claim, he had invariably concealed his person, 
even from his legal advisors. 

TJiis was the ^rslifersally serious blow our Squire had received, 
therto lie had courageously de])eiuled on liis own innate cleverness to 
outwit the coming storm ; now, within a few hours of the trial which 
was to detoriuine his fate, he acknowledged himself without a resoiif’ce 
or an expedient, beyond patience to attend to the grave proceeding, sit 
it out, and endeavour to comprehend it. 

To beguile the remainder of his sad evening, after receiving the attor- 
ney's eommunioation, he repaired to his club-room. He found himself 
cut tlicre. Issuing, in no pleasant mood, in^o the streets, he>^ encoun- 
tered, by lanip-liglit, an individual in a red Cf^at whom he had hitherto, 
eonsidered rather as a deferential hanger-on than as an acquaintance to 
boast of. Now, at least, by unbending himself, he need not fear a re- 
pulse ; so, he warmly stitched out both his Innuls. received a j;cry dis- 
tsint bow of recognition, and was left alone under a lamp-post. 

** By Cork !""said the Scpiire, with a bitter laugh, '^the puppy officer 
thinks I am turned upside -down in the. world already !" 

The cause came on. <Iur jfood friend's eyes wore rivetted on e#ery 
person who uttered a word, upon one side or the other. The usual jollity 
of his count^aiice changed into the most painful expression of anxiety ^ 
and when any tiling w’itty was said by one of his Majesty's couiisel;,^* 
learned in the law, at which others laughed, his effort to second them 
ifas miserable to behold. And although it was a bitter cold day, the 
Squire constantly wijied the perspiration from his forehead and fece ; 
chewing, between wliiles, a scrap of a quill which he had almost uncon- 
sciously picked off his sent. 

The depositions, on his death-bed, of Daniel the huntsman, were 
teriderej agcainst him. They cstaMi-shcd the fact of the wretchei^ self- 
accuser having kidnapped the heir of his then master, and handed the 
infant to his pawner in crime. And the first living witness whb appeaisiQid 
on the table, was that witch, supposed to have been long dead, even by 
Dapielliimsclf. 'She sw-ore that she had intended to destroy theKbalo ; 
that, however, having got it into her arms, she relented of her purpose, 
and gave it, with a bribe, to a strange woman, in a distant district, to 
expose for her on the high road. Next camo the woman alluded to, and 
site proved tfiat she had followed the directions of her employer, and 
afterwards watched, unseen, until au elderly lady of her neighbourhood, 
passing^ By with a servant, picked up the unfortunate. And, 

lastly, the aforesaid elderly lady, who, by the yay, liad endured some 
little 'Scandal, at the time, for of Christian charity, ce^oborated 

this person's testimony ; and further deposed that shq had ^jjirefully 
brought up, on Jimited means, ifntil the d^- sfro procured him a com- 
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missipn in his Majesty/s servitse^ the jJaiiitiff in the <5ase fiiJssujB. .JNot. 
a tittle of evidence^ ill eentradietion to that stated^ was, o^fiei^d by thjd 
defendant; and^the^ only link of tlic chain of ^iroof s^bkni^ted 
hdr-at-Jiaw; which the .Squire’s counsel energetically sought , to. cui ' 
through,, was that created by the first witness. On her cross-examinarr 
tiinii, it-wois ingehiously attempted to be impressed on the minds of the 
jury, that no reliance could be placed upoja the oath of a depraved erea-, 
turd like her*; that'she had really made away with the infant, according 
to hey original intentibn; and that the one she had offered for ex- 
posure; must have been heif own, the result of dier acquaintance with the 
eon of her benevolent and ill-requited protectress, lllit, without paus- 
ing upon details, we shall only say, that during' the tri&l, sound confir- 
j^^mjitory evidence of the truth of the miserable woman’s assertion was sup- ? 
pliM ; and that, in fact, without hesitation^ jury found for the 
plaintiff. " - 

Squire Hogan*s*look of consternation, when lid heard the verdict, was 
pitiable. For a moment he bent down his head and ^iped his forehead 
with his moist handkerchief. Then, with a wretched ledr distorting his 
haggard countenance, he started up, and, muttering indistinctly, bowed 
low to the judge, the jury, the bar, the public, all; as if he would humbly 
acKnowledge the superiority of every hupiah being. After this, forget- 
ting his JiaA, he was hurrying away ; some one placed it in his hand ; 
he bowed lowly, and smiled again ; and, finally, forgetting the necessity 
to remain uncovered, he pressed it hard over lus eyes and left the court ; 
carrying with him the sincere, and, in some Instances, the tearful sym- 
pathy' of the spectators. 

As faSt as horses ^uld gallop with him, he left Dublin, a few moments 
following. ^ 

By Cork, Kate” he began, laugliing, as his daughter, upon his 

arirjjli^l at the house which used *to be Ws home, hurried to meet him : 
but he could not carry on the farce his throat was full and choking ; 
and suddenly throwing himself upon his child’s neck, he sohbfed aloud. 

* She understood him, hut said nothing ; she only kij$sed his cheeks 
and pressed his hands, keeping down all sliow of her own grief and 
glarm. — ^Woman! in such a situation, you can do this: man cUnnoh: 
it is^ahpve the paltry selfishness of his nature. 

He rallied, and tried to take up his absurd jeering tone, but soon 
tripped in it a second time. 

** " Ay, Kate — by the good old Jove, I’m a poorer man than the^^Jay I 
raffle^s/or your mother : and you must work, sure enoyugh, to ^try and 
keep a little bread ilith us. If there’s any thing you think / can turn^ 
w hapd tR>,^only sky the word, and you’ll see I'll not be idle, my poor 
girl.'^ 

He^^entered into the details of his misfortunes and mortlficatipns. 
Among other things, he mentioned the slight of the puppy officer 
and neither his wonder nor his curiosity was excited, when, now for ^hrf* 
first time, Catherine burst into leaiu ♦ * 

It shows much good sense to take my Lady Law at her 'ITord. Fortune > 
is fickle, but law is fickleness ; the principle itself. And so seemqd to 
argue the successful young aspirant to the Squire's estate. VKhile yet 
only expatiating on his^ast misfortunes, our worthy friend received ^ 
note informed ftm that, i%||^quarter of an hour, an authorisod - 

^^o^d arrive to take possession of the house and lands ; and father 
Sn^- daUgiter ^ad no^lii||^vered frof!|^the shock this^aye theip; ^en 
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the Bgeift vasiMnounced and ehtered the room where they sat. Catherine 
ttirfied awajr her face : ehe could not look at him. * 

PoBgoBsioh^of eYery*thing[ in the house; too.^” asked the .trembling 
Squire^— Every things you say " Every thing/' answered the 
agent ; who was no man's agents but his own^ after all. Catherine. started 
at his voice — Yes, every thing;- even of the angel' that makes this 
house a heavdn."— He advanced to her side. She turned to him-^ 
shrieked — ^laughed — and lay insensible in his arms. It wad the Squid's 
puppy officer" in the first place ; Catherine’s faithful adorer, hi the 
second place ; the plaintiff in the late action^ in the third place ytahd 
the triumphant hunter for his ^mistress's hand, in the fourth place. Sure- 
ly, dear fair rendeirs, he"' had a claim on her. Yes — if he aec'ount for 

'his neglect, since she left Dublin." Very good. That's easily done. He 
had vainly applied for leaye of absence ; and his letter advising hef of 
the fact, as also of his intention to take the field for her, dressed in the 
costume of a picture of liis then unknown father, (whiAi, in the Squire’s 
town-house, Catherine had often pronounced very like him,) that letter 
had miscarried. * 

So your* daughter is ipine, good sir, on your own terms," added the 
four-fold hero. 

Capital, hy Jove! — Capital! a glorious hoax, by Cork ! capitall" 
laughed the ex-Sqiiire. ^ ^ ^ 

I am delighted, you think so ; find I assure you, my dear sir, that 
I dressed, myself up like the picture, merely at the time to endeavour to 
recommend myself to your good opinion, by the oddity of the conceit ; 
for I knew ymi liked a lidax in your very heart." 

Give me your hand, ^y dear hoy ! — Like a hoax! — Ah, (fon't 1 ? 
—and it ut such a prime one ! choice ! capital I capital, by the beard of 
the good old Jove !" — and, wringing his own hands, and transported by 
his feelings, the worthy man left the room, to describe and praise to his 
very servants, wliat so much gladdened his soul. 

You were ignorant of your parentage upon ftie day of the hunt?" 
asked Catherindi after they had conversed some time together. 

I was. Upon the s]»ot where the huntsman fell, 1 encountered the 
wftnan, returned from half a life of wandering, who exposed me in my-^ 
infancy : she had been seeking me, in Dublin, to unburden hqr con- 
scfence, and do me a tardy justice. I was on the road for the ^ hunt ; 
thither she followed me rapidly, and outstripped me some days ; assum- 
ing^the garb of the former witch of the cave, to conceal her identity. I;, 
nc^l scarce say, 4hat from her I then received tlm information which 
enabled me to prosecute my claim. My beloved Catherine's sense of 
delicacy will readily suggest to her, why I kept ouf of Her lieviu.fnqn 
that day, until I could prove the truth or falsehood of her story. And now, 
here I sit, able, tiffnik heaven ! to show to the woman of rny^hcart, tliat 
she did not quite misplace her generous love, when she gave it to a podt 
and friendless ensign, and with it the, prospect of wealth, and of rank in 
the wojrld." 

It js recorded that, from this hour. Squire Hogan never wore, except 
perhajis when asleep, a serious face. Having resigned with a hearty 
good wHI/' his commission of justice of th^ peace, therd remainecW 
ndfliinff on earth to compel him to " seem wise/' as Bacon says ; and 
hei^ full leisure to pursue, uninterruptedly, ^us practical «hoaxes,; 
Drldcti be, himself, if nobody else did it for hirajj^alled capital ! choice,. 
brtoDrk1!i own town!" "W * 

' " - .Q5? 
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• 

COBBETT IN EDINBURGH. 

Pasta and Paganini, Miss Fanny Kemble, and Mademoiselle D’Jeck, 
created not half the sensation ^^hich the arrival of Cobbctt did among iis of 
the Athens. The advent of these luminaries affected only the “ thrones and 
doininu)iis,” with their few tributaries arnl deixmdencic's ; but Cobbctt’s visit 
was even more powerfully felt in the dci)th5 of the Cowgate, and chasms and 
labyrintlis of the closes^ than in the club-houses rind booksellers’ shops. Edin- 
buiigh was in universal coniftiotion ; and Whig, 'Tory, and Radical elbowed 
an<l jostled each other at the doors of the theatre, which, for the first time, 
looked like the grave, where all sorts of people must meet at last. The 
ill-judged attempts of one or two of the ministerial newspapers to stir up thO 
popular feeling against INIr Cobbett, if it had any efjijct, aw'akencd a generous 
feeling in behalf of the stranger, and piqued the national honour into a more 
scrupulous obscrvrnce of politeness, and a warmer welcome than might othcr- 
w:i§e have been given. He presented himself before an impatiimt .liouse, 
fified from floor to ceiling, which rose to greet him in a tiiimi lions rapture. 
His appearance is highly lavoiirable ; his ease, tact, and self-possession, are 
unrivalled. He was neither overpowen'd nor taken by surprise with these 
demonstrations of the Modern Ath(‘nlins, but received them all as matter of 
course, which came a little in tin? way of jwoceeding to business. Mr. Cobbett 
is still of stately stature, and inusf, in youth, have been tall. He must then 
in physiognomy, person, dnd bearing, have been a fine specimen of the true 
Saxon breed, — 

The eyes of azure, and the locks of brow'n. 

And the blunt speech, that bursts w'ithout a pause, 

And fn*e-born thoughts, which league the soldier with the laws. 

As, with the “ Ciceronian suavity” he had promfeed to* assume, he presented 
himself before the “ critical audience of Edinburgh,” he looked like an old 
English gentleman 

Of the good olden time — 

a hearty Essex or Haiqnshire squire, of'“the fourth magnitude, whose woods 
are flourishing, and his paternal acres unmortgaged, clrcssed for a dinner of 
some ceremony, in a coat of the best Saxon blue broad-cloth, with its full * 
complement ot* gilt buttons, and an ample white w aistcoat, with flt)wing skkts. 
His thin, white hairs, and high forehead — the humour lurking in the eye, Sid 
playidg about the lips, betokened something more than the sejuire in his gala 
suit ; still the altogether was of this resjiectuble and responsible kind. His 
voice is low-tonedfclear, and flexible ; and so skilfully modulated, that not an 
aspiration was lost of his nervous, fluent, unhesitating, and perfectly correct 
'discourse. There was no embarrassment, no flutter, no jiicking of words ; 
nor was the speaker ^pce at fault, or in the smallest degree disturbed by those 
petty accidents and annoyances which must have moved almost any other 
ipan oddly Sifciated. — rut down Cobbett! It will be as impossible for the 

“ Collective Wisdom ” to overbear him, as for that more overwhelming power, 

^ thfe Collective Taste, to put him dow'ii. He would, in ten minutes, cither laugh 
ar shame the House out of its insolence of ill-breeding, — sometimes its only 
defence against dulncss and twaddle, but as frecpicntly the w^eapon with which 
impudent knavery assails honest, plain, and modest men, when such have stumbled 
into Parliament, and endeavoured to serve the people. The corporation 
had best keep him out, for assuredly it will never keep him down, once he gets iiK ‘ 
To those acquainted w'ith the writings of Cobbett tnere was little in the matter"*^ 
iRpf his lectures absolutely^ew : the facts were familiar or thread-bare ; .the 
a^ments, such as we have heard from him a hundred times before^ in the 
’TR^ster, But then tlife old family jewels, the Cobbett heir-looms, were"' all 
Jkwly and most exquisit^ set. He is indeed a first-rate comic actoi*, 
possessed of that flexiblig^jpcnetTative power of imitation which esttends to 
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mind and character, as well as to their outward signs. His gtoius is, besides*, 
essentially dramatic. We have often read his lively characteristic dialogues 
with pleasure and amusement ; but to see him act them, and personate Lord 
Althorp pommelled and pozed by the future member for Oldham, was a 
degree beyond this.-Olie was in nothing vehement or obstre]>erous, though 
every body had anticijjutod something of this kind ; and his suRdued tone, and 
excellent discretion, gave double point to his best hits. Instead of the sledge- 
hammer, like that whi(;h poor Cook employed to kdock down Bingham Baring, 
Cobbett used a ])oignard polished as keen| The humour of his aplentn 
irony, his blistering sarcasm, l^t especially his sly hits and unexpectca or 
random strokes and ])okes on the sore or weak sides of the Whigs, told with 
full effect on two parts of the audience. The high Tories, at such passages, 
screamed and i;rowcd with delight ; ainl the hearty applause of the Radicals 
testified their extreme Satisfaction at hearing bold, honest truths spoken in 
Edinburgh by William Cobbett. To oratory, in the highest sense of the 
term, Mr Cobbett never once rises ; but he is ever a wny, clear, and most 
offeetivo speaker. What a mystifier of an ordinary .lury lie might have been, 
with his readiness, dramatic power, and skill in presenting homely objects 
under the most lively and picturesque forms. There, indeed, his strength 
lies. Ills protestant miracle of the two thousand half-pay officers, his lady 
pensioners, ainl the Right Reverends the Fathcis, &e. can never be forgotten 
by his Seottisli audibns. — Mr Cobbett expressed himself highly gratified with 
his reception in Edinburgh. In (ihisgow and ot^cr parts of the country, he 
lias been, if that weie pos.^ible, still more pojnilar. And at this we rejoice, as 
evidenei* of airoctioii for the cause to which, whatever fastidious persons may 
think, (yobbett has been a useful, rough pioneer, and most pow'Crful auxiliary. 

Such of our Readers as wish to become acquainted wdth Mr Cobbett’s 
remarkable career, and to attain a just notion of liis character as a writer, are 
referred to “ Tue Sciiooi.mastkr,’^ Nos. 7 and 11. Having met wdth Mr 
Cobbett in private society during his sojourn in Edinburgh, our impression of 
him w'as, that, besides being a virry eleven* man, (which all the world knows,) 
he is a very pleasant man ; more di.«posrd to be good-humoured and droll 
than satirical or severe; not iin|fatient of contradiction, except he 

thinks the speaker insincere ; and a z(*alous friend oi the poor, 

PUBLIC MEETING FOR ORIGINATING A MONUMENT TO SIR 
* WALTER SCOTT. 

The principal, the only striking feature of this assembly, was the numerous 
attendance, and the deep feeling evinced by all the spectators. It was too 
formaliv got up ; the struggle to preserve the balance between Whig and 
Tory, lay too bare to the day ; the speakers, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the fourth sp<;aker, were evidently thinking more of fSe 
figure they were themselves cutting than of him they were met to honour. 
The meeting w'as a good idea indifferently executed. was like the 
Catholic service for the dead ; grand and imposing, but ra^relsingaus with 
a feeling of hollowmess and want of heart. It w’as a premeditated burst of 
uncontrollable eittotion, — the white dots that are supposed to indicate tears 
on a burial vault. But the worst mistake of all, was placing the Duke 
Buccleiioh in the front of the battle. If the good citizens of Edinburgh had 
met to commemorate a nobleman, good cause there might have been for his 
Grace officiating as fugleman. Had they met to cfy salt tears over the 
illustrious Rothschild, there might have been some sense in conceding the peu 
to one who is understood to be as rich as a Jew. But when homage w'as to 
be paid to genius, genius ought to have been einfdoycd to give it voice. The 
mean ajipearance and silly stammering of the fiist perfonner damned tjie 
piece. When Lord Rosebery (whose manly, sensible appearance deserves 
that we except him from the general censurel^ompliniented the Duke upon 
his ** powerful speech,” a subdued titter ran through the room. It was cruel 
in Lord Roscbeiy. Strange that the Duke could not repeat his lesson with 
less hesitation, seeing that he had deliv6|;ed the same speech, verbatim^ at 
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Kelsq, a day or two before. The old idolaters of p recce lent an idealized 
expression even to the brute portion of their theocracy; but we worship 
the golden calf, even when the silliness and feebleness of the animal are 
caricatured. 

The noble Duke, to whose rank that precedence w'as given on this occasion 
which was duc'^to the genius of Professor Wilson, appeared in a short hunting 
coat and plaiden trowsers, and subscribed, out of his income of £ 200,000, the 
sum of <£100, for the monu'iiient which he moved that the public should erect 
to “ his departed friend.” -A^t the funeral it does not apjiear that the noble 
Duke, although of tlu; same clan, deigned* to attend. His name is not 
mentioned by the newspapers among those of the men of worth or nmk who 
followed the u mains of Sir Walter Scott to the grave. 

In the course of his speech at this meeting, the Lord Advocate took occa- 
sion to allude to the two great political ])arties, w hose ^fenerous rivalry, accord- 
ing to his Lordship^, tends to keep the Vessel of the State in equilibrium, and 
to prevent the rise of those extreme opinions w hich, he trusted, w'ould never 
take root in Scotland. We differ with his Lordship as to the utility of the 
tw'o political parties ; and think the Vessel of fhe State no more benefited by 
their generous rivalry than would be a ship by two breezes from o])positc 
quarters. The effect in both cases would, we fear, be the impeding of the 
vessel’s progress ; and an not inconvtiiiient to either of the parties, 

(factions, we call them,) or the breezes ; but far from being beneficial to the 
progress of either descri})tiofc of vessel, or productive of comfort to the crew'S. 

The Court ov Arches. — Who would have dreamed of a settlement of 
vagrants, rivalling in wretchedness and wildness the Kllangowan hamlet in 
Dernclcugh, established under tlie dry arches of that sidendid nionunient of a 
prosperous citvi — the new Loudon Bridge, when;, s(‘awely a year ago, kings, 
queens, and jnincesses, cabinet niiiiisteis ami f/fcir cabinet mini>»teis, beaiitie.'. 
wits, and daudh's, — in gorgeous array, met together to cat venison ; w here, as 
they qiiatfed their ehampagne, • , 

Tlu'V txide the kettle to the tniinpet speak, 

4 . The tniinpc^ to fhe cMnnuneer without. 

The cauuoiis to the fieaveiis — the Heavens to Earth- 
Now the Kinij drinks to Don Key ! 

where healths were dedicated to every official ])rcsent, while every official 
present, after the established precedent of healtli-drinking, mingled bis 
thanks for the honour w'ith assurances of the universal prosj)erity of the king- 
dom, — the civil dignitaries, in particular, setting forth tliat the city eonduits 
ran brow'ii stout, and the mansion was tiled with pancakes. “ A saucepan was 
boiling under one of the arches,” says the street keeper of the London Bridge 
district, in his examination l)efore the Magistrates eoneerning the new colony 
** containing a ram’s liver, the parings of two sheej)’s h(;ads, and a considerable 
quantity of (V), which an old bone-grubber was stirring up wdth a 

piece of kon lio^:” The London liyidgc colony consists of 50 persons, who 
find nightly shelter under the arches, and luxuriate upon bow-w'ow' soup. 

Lady Blessinoton’s REMiNi.scENrEs. — Tho couversations reported by T.ady B. 
as those of the author of “ Childe Harold,” hear strong; marks of originality. But it w^as 
not w'ith him as with the upright and” manly Scott, — the words of his month were 
not ahvays those of his mind ; and such persons as are curious in forming a just esti- 
mate of his cliaractcr, must take into consideration the rh<aracter of the party addres. 
Bed. Byron was a man to confide his real sentiments to a woman whom he loved, 
or a woman w'hom he respected. It ap])ears from his letters addressed to a person of 
rank, (extracts from w^hich will probably illustrate the next edition of his works,) 
that his curiosity was strongly excited by the fume of Lady Blessington's beauty and 
singular elevation in life ; and that, foreseeing the improbability that she should ever 
have any communiration with tbe^ Ladies Byron, Jersey, Holland, (so severely stig- 
matised in the reminiscences of the Coiint<>ss,) he permitted himself to gratify the 
female appetite for detraction, by the expressioji of opinions almost as severe as those 
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with which the Counteas herself was noticed in his private correspondency It is to 
be hoped that Lady Dlessingtbn's friend, Madame Guiccioli, will also favour theVorlll 
with the stock of her recollections; and it will be hard if, among the multitude of 
friends and acquaintances who have stept forward to defame him, the public is not 
enabled to form as black an ideal of his Lordship*B character as even himself, in'^the 
wildest chimeras of his love of mystification, was induced to shadow forth. It is 
not one of the least advantages possessed by Sir Walter over his gifted contemporary, 
that his life will be pourtrayed by the hand of affection, and his actions interpret^ 
by a cultivated and honourable mind. Moore might Aave done as much for l^ord 
Byron ; but he was shackled in the attempt by restrictions such.as no biographer 
can overcome. • ' 

Dramatic Politics. — It seems that one night, early in the month of October, 
.Jolin Beiwc, the idol of the Gods of the Adelphi, and one of the best comic actors on 
the boards, chose to very the humours of an American election introduced into the 
piece founded on Washington Irving’s tale of Rip Van Winkle,” by a speech from 
the hustings in the character of the popular candidate. “If }»u retuim me to Con- 
gress,” quoth he, “ I ])rouiise to vote for the reduction of rent and the abolition of 
TITHES !” This extemporaneous sally was received by the house with around of 
cliccring of several minutes’ duration ; and tlic thing would have been speedily for- 
gotten, but that, at tlie close of the scene, the manager, Mr. Yates, rushed breathless 
upon the stage with the follow^ngaddress : — “ [.adies and Gentlemen ! I beg to assure 
you that what has fallen from Mr. Reeve tvas by complete accidenty and shall never 
be repeated.” This very elegant apostrophe was received by the house with a dead 
silence. It is, however, but just to Mr. Y'ates to consider that his license was pro- 
bably at stake. 

Mekaceries. — A daily journal has the following paragraph : — “ The Prince Re- 
gent is gone Eastward to collect beasts for the Zoological Gardens.”— The Prince Re- 
gent ! “'i’o what base uses may we come at last I” We remember another prince who 
was fond of collecting b^usts, the late King of Wurtemberg, whose zoonomania all 
but caused a revolution in his half-stan'ed kingdom. At best, menageries are cruel 
things; cruel, that they deprive the natures of their liberty, aud still more cruel 
that tlicy “ take the childivn’s brea|^ and thrr^v it to the dogs.” A much larger pro- 
portion of wholesome food is daily devoured by the animals in the Zoological Gardens 
of the Regent’s J’ark, than by the paupers in Marylcbone workhouse, A new So- 
ciety, moreover, has been recently established in Loiuloi^for “ Promoting Rational 
lliimaiLity to Aniiiials.” Among the items to which the subscriptions are applied, is 
one for liumaiu* carts for conveying Ctilves to market ; and the chief abuses proposed 
for reforiiiatioii lie in tlie kinu ker’s jard ! — All this is very well. — Let the humane 
subscribe as liberally as tliey ]>lease fur the comfort of the calves about to supply them 
u'ith fillets of veal, or tlicsliee]) they intend to cat in mutton chops; but the kingdom 
of (ireat Britain is not within fifty yeai*s of that degree of natiomil prosperity which 
justifies the application of its impulses of humanity to the beasts that perish. We have 
stalling men and women : — we have infant childi’cn who reqnii’e humanity-carts 
to convey tliem to the loom and the factoiy ; we have a knacker's yard of infirm and 
miserable ]>aupers, where the aged poor art* suficred to die by inches, as described in 
tlie Synopsis of the Society. Lt't Mr. Gompertz, who is an eulightenetl and humane 
man, reflect upon this, aud not lavish all his good Samaritauism g|.thc^ inferior ani- 
mals of the creation. • • 

Association of Ideas. — It is asserted by those who resided at Home during Sir 
Walter’s visit to the Eternal City, that he was with diflUculty pemuaded to visit the 
monuments of its ancient glory. His mind was totally untouched by classical asso- 
ciations ; and, perliaps, to this veiy peculiarity are we indebted for that freshness of 
perception, that vivid and glowing sunshine of the imagination, which was not dis- 
tracted by the shadowy imagery of antiquity fi'um the objects on which it was his 
pleasure it should fall. The days of duvaliy were to him what the classic era was 
to the writers of the time of Anne ; and Charlemagne was probably the Agamemnon, 
whose reign formed the primitive limitation of his inquiry and iiiteiTst. 

Crosby Hall.— It is curious enough that, while the nation, or its representa- 
tives are always prompt in resisting proposals for a benevolence towards emting a 
i-oyal residence for the sovereigns tliat be, they are no less ready with their purses to 
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prevent any relic of royal antiquity from falling i»tn ilecay. A year or two ago, 
an olfl barn, forming part of King Johii’ss ralaa* at ICKhain, (roinrrning which, so 
long as it was permitted to stand, few pa»,)le expressed or exhibited the least curiosity,) 
was sentenced to deiiiolition. Tpou this arose an oufery from the antiquaries. 
Dt^froy a momiment of seven hundred years’ tliiration ! Monstrous I A subscr'ption 
xvas iiiM ’ol; - • foot; and Wyatt employed to repair the ri»yal barn. In the 
same tas e. ib.' I'iU'itniiii of London lune iveeiitly come forward in defence of Crosby 
Hall, once the residiniee of Crookbatk Itiehard, and now a pjU'Uer’s warehuiiso. 
It setniis tliat the paliiees oV king?', like the sliell of the nautilus, do not heroine 
objects of iiiteri'^t in the eyes of the miiUitiide, till theyatlord slielter to si»iiie new iii- 
hal)itnnt. Perlni])? even the old Dutch guard h«nise at St. James's (a flagrant dis- 
grace to the taste of tl:t‘ fliat capital in Europe) will, at some future epoili, And 
favour ill the si'^ht.of llis Maj.Mj’s subjects, and be saved from coiiveisiuii into 
useful warehouses by :i ^ohiiitary subscription. 

t 

FRFQUKNTEirs OF Cof RTS NO ConiTTERS — The wittv old Countess of Aldbo- 
Tough, having apidw'd to Lord Lyndhiirst, as a friend, for legal ad\iee, was some- 
what ungraiionslj repiiN’d. “ All I” said Lady A., I see how it is; I have applied 
to the wrung court. It i> pl.iiii vour lord^iip lias iiotliing to do wjtli Civil. Law.” 

Infant Lauour. — A certain eecentric Tory meniher, who, till he obtained a setit 
in the pres.-iit Parliament, had never iiiadt* hi'> nppeura'iice in society, dined last year, 
in com]):iiiy with Sadler, and several other political per.-oiiages, at the inarsion of Sir 
Robert Peel. After dinner, as the gentlemen were drinking coffee in i)ie flue pictMit- 
gallery of the e.v-niinister, a t onvei>atiou took place between Sadler and Sir Hubert 

on the subject of the Bill for tlie Ucgul.ilion of Infant Labour. Mr. , wlio 

was standing near, occasionally Joining in tin* diM ns.-ion, vi hile he contemplated 
Lawrence’s exquisite picture of ilie infant daughter of his host, (considering, peihaps, 
that the baronet was Itikonavm towatds the interests of the inanufaeturing clas'es ) 
suddenly slapped him on the back, and exilaimcd, while he pointeil to tlie ]>ortrait 
of little Mi'S Peil, “ Ah ! Sir Robert! that little darling mtifhl have been slaving 
in the factory you know ; ’twas a narrow esiape.” 'flie ama/ement of his discon- 
certed auditors may be easily conjectuml. 

, • i 

Linc of SrcTT.ssioN. — It was oh.>crvul by a noble enrl, an eminent ujiholder of 
the Tory interest in one of the northern < on v ties of England, that whenever he came 
out of his gateway, lie uas^'greetcil by tlie earnest .-alututioii of a withered (roue, who 
had taken her station oji the steps — Long life to your lordship! — May your lord- 
ship live for ever.” xVstonl*i]ied to find (h.it, month after luoiiih, his gratiiitiis |)io- 
duced no ciniig-' in the wording of her apostrophe, Lord li. one day aciosted her — 

My good uonian, you appear utv eariie'^t for the conlimiaiice of my day? : have 
you any particular inteiTnt in m\ pn servalion r” — ‘‘ 'I’o be .-lire I have,” died tin* 
old vvoniaii i p I recolleet vour uncle Sir James, when he owned the estate and riiUd 
over us ; and a bitterer enemy to the poor never broke biead. Then ramp your father, 
who was a still blacker cum* to iis ; and every body i-aid w e could never he worse oP'. 
When you came to the eatate, my lord, v\ e found out our mistake; and what may 
come after you is a drindl'ul thing to think of! — Long life to your lordship! — May 
your lordship live for ever ! ” 

f 

WifiG Cnderlings Under the qld system the effective force of johhrrs on the 

establishment of this country increased to a prodigious anif.-imt. It was ntteily 
impossible to give i'in]doyment to tin* whole of them. Idlers 1 eloiij/iiig to this class 
were to be met in every comer, lounging about like “ unattached officers, ” or the 
ancient Edinburgh functionary, “ Wim w.nnts me ?” Even in the worst of dajs some 
of these snperfliinus ra.scals, just for Hie sake of keeping their hands in, joined the 
liberal party. The niimher of them who have taken Hervice iiiid(*r it, since the acces- 
sion of Earl Grey to oflice, is protfifjious ! and if honest ]m i»ple he not on their 
guard they will Mion succeed in making the Wliig.s as bad as the 'I’ories. Their 
caterwauling is heard in every corner. Do the electors of any burgli dare to In* dis- 
satisfied wdth the candidate palmed upon them by Ministers ? Docs an independent 
candidate come forw'.ird at tlieir call ? He is instantly bespattered with abuse. lu 
compliance with the urgent and reiterated request of a largo body of the Bath elec- 
tors, Mr. Hume recommended Mr. Uoebuck to their notice ; they being diKtnistfnl of 
a recent and dubious convert to liberal piinciples, notwithstanding he was delivered 
to them, free of expense, under a Treasuiy frank. The Times began to growl 
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immediately ; aecusinff, in no measuml terms, Mr. Hume of seeking to divide the 
reform interest, in the face of a strong Tory force, for the purpose of getting a party 
in the House of Commons ready to suppoit*his « crotchets.” Mr. Roebuck's com- 
mittee addressed a letter to the Briareau journal, stating the real facts of the case, 
whicli was refused insertion, except as an advertisement. A. communication from 
Mr. Ilobhouse's friends, similar in every respect, except that Of veracity, was ostcii- 
tati(»usly stuttVd into a “ leading article.” The Times has since eaten in its 
prai.^e of Mr. Iloblioiise ; Init lias left iinri'pented, at l(>'is»t imconfessed, its rude and 
vulgar attack upon M«‘ssrs. Hume and Roebuck.* Again, two government prote- 
gee ha>o started for Harwich, o]iposed by Mr. Heriies- Witli one of the soi-disanl 
liberal laiididatesj the inhabitants Af that hiirgh were much and justly dissatisfied: 
and, at tlieir refjnest, Mr. Leader, son of the Irish jaitriot, olfercd his serviies. The 
7’iwc.'? was instantly at its dirty work again, and broadly accused Mr. Leader of 
having made a coalition with Mr. Herrics. Upon a reinoiist ranee being made, how- 
ever, it softened jlowii tJiel’harge to that of “ a virtual coalition.” Thus far The 
Times ; next comes VV/r Cfofti ^ to tlie self-same tune and woj-ds.” “ While we are 
disposed to exjirc.-'s littl<* in llie nay either of surjjiise or (Jijijeefion to a few indivi- 
duals of ultra-radieiil pretensions being prodmed as e:indi«lates for some, of the new 
ma nufti ct uri n If const i to envies^ it is willi eonsideiahle regret that w’e ever witness that 
sort of intrusion into the struggle which tends so to vu/ffarize it, that aii\ person, 
with a due share of self-reh]HH;t, feels himself indisposed to the encounter. • * • * * 
On the wliole, sf» far as present indieatioiis exist, we ai)]>rehend that mucli fewer RadL 
cals, of the c/ass tchich niai/ be reifarded ns entire/?/ without the pale, will get into 
Pailiamcnt than people imagine. There may possibly be four or five Dromios of the 
Preston class instead «)rone or tw(», hut that will he aU; of the Hume sehool, possi- 
bly fiftee!i or twenty more; but <iur present conviction is, that the next Parliament 
will practically, and for the im»,'>t part, assume the tone of liberal Wliiggitm, mean- 
ing tlierehy,” &.c. &c. ise. The whicii dismal ditty, when rightly interpreted, we 
take to he, among otln r tilings, an obseure and someAvhat mystical profihecy of the 
ousting of (’olonel Torrens from Bolion, by tlie exertions of Mr. Cohhett aiut<j||is 
friemis. Its main object is to follow up the jiersonal onslaughts of The Times by 
a general charge; a plan of attack whieli does honour to the military talents of the 
editor iii The Cllobe, 1'o these “ \ itupemtive personalities” are added <fuant, snffi 
of ‘‘ laudatory pei>omilities.”-|* '^Iiese “ uA)'4t hweet voices,” whether they be 
the ‘‘ forward voice, to speak well of his friend,” or the backward voice, to 
utter foul speeches, and to detract,” ha v^ hut one aim ; to )f!itablish the present Minis- 
try upon the basis of a well-or»aiii/ed liodyof agents, who, dilTnsed tlirough the coun- 
try, may, by their restless activity, give to tlie operations of a few the appearance of 
the will and d«‘ed of the many. They hope to flatter the people by the persuasion, 
that what is merely passing before its eyes is its aehieveiiieiit, until the present excite- 
ment has snhfided, and all things are <|nietly left to their management. They hope 
and tru'*t, that our new constitution will soon become like everylliiiig the world lias 
yet witnessed — a machine worki'd by the fcAv, and mainly for the interlfst of the few. 
If there be wisdom among the electois tliey will laugh into notliingncss tliese shallow 
l>reteiices. They will choose a man of seii'sc and piinciple, in ])referenci‘ ton brawling 
fool, of course, whatever he the profe^Mons of the latter; tin's point si'tlled, they 
will elmose, even a parly Whig in }ircferciire to a Tory; hut a Liberal, free from all 
party connexions, in prefcn'iice to either. In sliort, tliey will choose a roan to repre- 
sent tliemselves. A House of Commons thus clecteil will be a sufficAent^iard to 
Ministers against the inaebinations of an expiring faction, while by the clicek it lava 
on them by their knowledge of its character, it u ill form a guarantee for their 
honesty. Be it ohseiwed, that we attribute this plan, now concocting for our future sub- 
jugation, to tlie jobbers alone. Instinct has taught them, that success will place both 
governors and governed at their mercy. We Ijave not the shadow of a ground for 
attrihutiiig to Lord Grey a knowledge of what is going forward. Indeed our fear is, 
that the people will not return a Tarliaineiit snfliciently decided to support the bolder 
and better spirits of the Ministry in that Hue of policy Avhiih is necessary for our 
national salvation. There is a noble generous spirit abroad, but a great want of pre- 
cise and definite political knowledge. 


* The Times has been Accused by The Examiner of denying all knowledge of Mr. Roebuck, 
while, at least, one person identified with that pafn^r knew him well. The Times iiersists In Its 
denial. 1 his Is one of the advantages of having three gentlemen in a firm, each of whom is entitled 
to use the pronoun •• we,” when, In reality, he only means *• I.” 

f Vide “ The Hook of Fallacies," p. ia3 to p. 148, inclustve. 
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GREAT BRITAIN'. 

Tiie Church is iv danger. The dig- 
nitaries of the oveigrown establish tneiit of 
Euglaml, like the boy who cried wolves in 
the table, have raisi‘d' this clamour so often, 
that noliody will believe them, now that their 
words are sooth. We beg to add our uiisiis- 
pecteil testimony to theirs. “ The Church 
15 in danger and a brief recapitulation of 
the signs of the times will shew it. Imprimisy 
At the Hornby Reform Festival, celebrated on 
Tuesday, the 9th of October, the lion. C. 
A. Pelham, M.P., thus expressed himself: 

1 have had the sati.sfactiuu of informing 
>ou, upon excellent authority, what arc the 
measures which it is the intention of his 
ftlljesty’s ministers to introduce in the next 
session of Parliament. T/w Bill for Befortn 
of the Churchy I know is already prepared, 

( Tremendous cheere. ) It is, therefore, not 
for me, if I am again returned as your refu-e- 
sentativp, to say, before I go into tlie House, 
whether 1 shall support that bill or not ; all 
that I can state at present, \4y that 1 will give 
It my liest attention ; and I will anxiously 
and deliberately form iiiv judgment upon it. 
(Loud cheers. ) At the same time, I believe, 
— at least, 1 have great hopes, — I shall be 
aide to support it j because 1 do not conceive 
that the same miiiisteivs w'ho w'ould give you 
so full, and edicient, and beneficial a measure 
of reform for the representation of the people, 
will 80 change their principles in so sjiort a 
time, 08 to give you a mean and scanty mea- 
sure of reform in the church. (Loud cheers. ) 

1 trust that this measure, like the one recently 
given, will be temperate and moderate, but 
amply* tfficient. (Continued cheering.”) 

One great point, therefore, is establislied, 

that ministers have a plan of church reform 
i« petto. The next point is, to incpiire “ for 
\vhat ^extent of church reform is the country 
rme?” In so far as Ireland is concernfMl, 
this rpicstitm has already been pretty lobdly 
and intelligibly answered. Let us next look 
te England. First in the field, oa in duty 
bound, is the native county of Hampden. 

On Saturday, the 7th of October, a stirring 
mipeal^ to the Dissenters appeared in the 
Bucks Gazette, which has since run the 
circle of almost every newspaper in the king- 
cioiii. It throws down the gauntlet. ** Let 
U8 jtwake to a sense of that duty wliich dc-i 
volvCT upon U8 as men and Christiana. Let 
118 wipe away that reproach which rests upon 


us in a coin])romi^ing support of the esta- 
blished hierarchy. Let us vindicate the cause 
of true religion and justice, which are injured 
and violutcfl by its existence. We believe 
the church establishmi'lit to lie founded in 
error, to lie unjustly supported, and inefficient 
for the great purpose fiir which it exists. 
Let us act os men lalxniring under feiich 
impressions. Let us conduct ourselves as 
the correctors of error, as the o^iposers of iii- 
jiistico, and the determined foes of every 
inefficient monopoly, whether temporal or 
spiritual. Our separation from the e»*ta- 
blihhcd church, is a standing memorial of our 
dissent, an cver-ahidingwituess of our oppres- 
sion ; but we neutralize our dissent by a 
quiet and compromising payment of all eccle- 
siastical demands. We cast an imputation 
upon oiir sincerity, by continuing to support 
that practically, which we are ever theoreti- 
ticallf- condemning. . . . We call upon 

you not to violate any law, not to embarrass 
the operations of our miuistry, (our strength 
i.s in the prompt obeyance of the law,) but 
wc do. call upon you to obey it ; in such a 
iTianner, us shall shew your sense of its 
injustice, and your determination to cast off 
its yoke, while, so long as it continues, you 
arc willing to comply in one seiKU* wdtli its 
demand. 77/c example of the Quakers is 
that which we call upon you to imitate. 
They have been for the last fifty years at 
lea.st, bearing a silent, but iiiercasing testi- 
iiiony to the injustice of the claims of the 
clergy, IF the whole Insly of the Dissentei’s 
had imitated their example from the first, 
we do not hesitate to say, that long ere this, 
the question would liuvelieen settled lor ever.” 
We call the Cfninty of Bucks first in the 
field ; liecaiise from it has procci,*ded the first 
proposal for a general strike on the part of 
the Disf^nters, Isolated individuals and 
coiuniuiiities had already, licforc the appear- 
ance of the appeal from which we have 
noted, begun to act upon the iiririciple in 
ifferent parts of England. In the spring of 
^e present year, a gentleman in the north of 
England allowed his fiirniture to be distrained 
and sold by auction, for his tithes, and em- 
braced the occasion of the sale, to address to 
a numerous assembly, an exposition of the 
iinnciples upon which he acted, and his reso- 
lution to adhere to them. An ailjoumcd 
meeting of rate payers, held at Birniinghain, 
on luesday, the ‘2d of October, has flatly 
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i^fubcd to pay any rate. Mr Churchwarden 
Salt inoved^ that a rate of threepence be 
granted for the present year. Mr Allan, 

seconded hv Mr T^mirnf.. mnvnd. na nn 

stances of the Ct'b.e, the churchwardens having 
at present funds in hand, the vestry will not 
at present grant any rate ; but that, if rc- 
<^ested, a subscription be entered into, for 
the purj)ONe <»f defraying all legal and proper 
expenses connected with the church.*' Mr 
Jo>eph Parkes proposed another amcndnlbiit, 
— “ That the rate be postponed ; and that 
the churchwardens of the parish of Binning- 
ham be ivqiiested to raise a public suliscrip- 
tion, to defray their current eKpenses ; and 
in the ineantiine, the rate payers be ix*coin- 
incnded to petition the legislature in the first 
reformed Parliament, for a repeal of the laws 
\^hich tax Dissenters for the maintiuiance of 
the e*.tuhlished church.” The rector, who 
was in the chair, lefused to put this second 
aniendinciit, and any more of the jirst than 
went simply to negative the original motion. 
The first, uincndment, thus curtailed, was put 
and carried : a rate is, therefore, ultimately 
.refused. On Saturday, the (ith of Octolier, 
the Bow Street nugistrate**, on the applica- 
tion of the olficers of St JMartiiis-in-the-bields, 
decided, — That the 10th of Geo. III. declar- 
ing that all rates must Ik? made by “ the 
churchwardeiiM, overseers, vestrymen, con- 
stuhle.s, anil other ancient inhabitants of the 
parish,” did not mean that every iiihubitiint 
of the iiarish should have a vote *, that the 
liower of making rates was confined to tho?c 
persons only who were i/ir anrient inJuiti- 
(ants of the parish j that the term “ ancient,” 
meant those persons v\ho had either served « 
some of the parochial offices named in the 
statute, or luul sutfered (iue for not having so 
sei ved. I’he pai ishioiier*. have, in consi fpieiice 
of this decision, ileclared their reMilution nut 
to p.iv the rate. In a manly address, pre- 
senteii to Karl Grey by the Northern IVditicnl 
rnioii, this striking jiossage occuis : — ** In 
this country, (which, availing itself of the 
great privilege of ProtO'tautisni, is proud of 
the right of private judgment, and regiets the 
fiogiiMs of creeds and churches, and is crowded 
with Dissenters and Catholics,) the whole 
body of the people are doomed to the support 
of a church, whose adherents, compared with 
the w'hole mass of the population, are but 
few in innnber, if we count as mlherents those 
only who believe in its doctrine, and approve 
of Its discipline. No tax can be more mon- 
strous, more unjust, more impolitic, than that 
which obliges any portion of the people to 
support in splendour and luxury the priests 
of a religion which they conscientiously reject. 
The whole country expects from the wisdom 
of a reformed Parliament the vtter nholition 
of the tithe tax, which is not only a tax upon 
agricultural improvement, but an infringe- 
ment of liberty of conscience.” Turning 
from the advice of the Biwks' Gazette, the 
example of Noi(hiim1>erland, Biruiiiighain, 
St Martins-iri-tbc-Fields, and the representa- 
tion for Newcastle, wc fin ) declarations in 
* » 


favour of church reform exacted from the 
candidates through the whole of Engla^. 
EqAally pregnant is the fact, that all the pro- 

vinpiAl n«>WHn.'in(>rH. with a vprvfour av.tA.xfr.n. 

man, and the Times,which wasnever yet known 
to support any jierson or principle which it 
had not previously ascertained to be popular 
with an iinincnsi majority of the nation, are 
clamorous in the cause of church reform. 
But more iviportant, as an index of the 
strength of popular feeling on this subject, 
than all besides, is the Bustle and stirring 
among the clergy to spruce up their nests 
against the day of examination. 1'he call 
for church reform has been raised within the 
walls of the church itself. Sorely to the 
annoyance of the Bishop /)f Durham, some of 
his clergy liave been addressing him upon 
this topic. Nor is this determination to 
amend clerical abuses confined to England. 
Even in Scotland, where church oppression is 
much less heavy, the same sjiirit islH'ginning 
to awake. For upwards of a year have the 
iiihalntunts of Eiiinhurgh been striving to 
reduce the established clergy to the incomes 
of their ehuri^ies. At Mr Cobbett’s late 
lectures, nn passage was more rapturously 
apphtiuled, than his sortie against the churen 
of England. In Glasgow', a “ Voluntary 
Church AsKoeiation” has just been fornicd, 
including almost all the talent and respecta- 
bility of the Dissenting interest in the Westaii 
A paper devoted to the church asrerts, tliat 
in Scotland there are (3.50 petitions against 
a church establishment prepared, and ready to 
heshxiwerecl upon tlie leformed Parliament, 
as soon as it meets. 'I'he truth is, that if the 
Dissenters of Great Biitiiiii do not strike in 
at this crisis, th^' deser\'c to lie trampled 
upon for ever. The nucleus of their body,— 
the three great classes of liirieiiendents, Buji- 
tists, and C'ongregationalists, nave long been 
ncciistonied to act together. Let the Quakers, 
(he Dissent) ngjMcthodists, the various Scottish 
Scces’^ion churches, and all the others, rally 
around them. Let them demand their rights 
as men and as Christians, to he put in every 
respect on u footing of equality with the 
nidiihers of tlic Churches of England and 
Scotland. Let them make a stand for ('hris- 
tian liberty. The spirit of Hampden, Vane, 
ni.d ]\liltun, is again abroad in the land. Tlie 
consiimiuatioii w'hieh they yearuBd aStiy, is 
now .ittaliinble. The Cif uhch is in dangkk. 
Not that spiritual church, “ the salt of the 
eaitli,’* without which it had lost its savour, 
that m>stic union of all true believers, which 
is fouuiled on a rock. “ ami the gates of hell 
shall iJl)t prevail against it,” hut that flimsy 
structure of man’s tlevice, which thow who 
shew their disbelief in the divine origin of 
Cliristianity, in their attempts to prop it up 
by human inventions, seek to substitute in 
its place. Up, men, brethren ! for our cause 
is holy. Up ! follow the iNinner on which 
is inscrilicd, — “ The lion of the trilic of 
Judah hath overcome.” 

Tjik Kleitions. — There is every proba- 
bility that the elections to the new rurlia- 
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ment will prove bungleU jobs, iu not a few 
iastances. People are not accustomed to 
elect a legislative body, for the sole purpose 
of representing the opiniuno, wislies, and 
intelligenre of the nation. They are •'till 
haunted witli the old folly of flieiii- 

selvcs into p.irtics, and iiuiuiriiig, not who is 
the I)t*st man? hut, will lie stiengthen our 
side? The 'r<»ries, of eou^oe, .‘lie handing 
themselves, for the purpose of expending their 
last \enom. Tiie \\'lugs have tin ugly trick 
of Mi'peeting, or pretending to suspect, the 
intentions of every man, who does not 
believe in the infallihllitv of their leadeis. 
The Ihidieal.s — under which eonvenient and 
eoinpieheiisive term, tlie ministerialists iii- 
cludi* all who do not helung to one or other 
of the oil! parties, •til us classifying together 
men of tlie most widely diverging juineiplea 
and charai ter — smneti.uc-' seem meliited to 
yield too tamely to diet.ition, and at otheis 
phew a teiideucy to hrlslle up into oppo- 
sition w ithi'iit good c.iU''C. Tlie gre.it ohject 
with all true patriots ought to l>e, the selec- 
tion of men of sound and thoroughgoing 

S rineiphs, business habits, aiul cool, hut 
anng eh.iraeter. Tlie tiny's Imperatively 
demand such men; hut we fe^ir, iven the 
reJornied P.irliaiiient will not be over- 
btocked with them. In Knglanij, the 
Whigs w'ill, in aJl probability, carry the 
day. The men most in reijuest, seem inem- 
" bers of aristocratic families, wlio profess 
liberal opinions. A frank manner, a fluent 
tongue, and fair general promises, seem to go 
far w ith John Bull. He rarely inquires 
regarding the stock of knowledge, \ir the 
fitness for transacting business, possessed by 
those who a■‘k his vote. The jobbers arci 
taking advantage of this, <irid w'oiking man- 
fully, for the fuirpnse of packing a >Vhig 
Paili inient. Wlierever a man of indepen- 
dent principles otleis him.xcif, ho is sure to he 
assailed b) the abu-e of these cu'atiires. By 
dint 01 good oigaiiizatiou, un<»erupulous 
chiccino, and reckless coiicii'siou, the Tories 
have every pros«pect of imisteiiiig a tolerable 
minority. J\Ir Hume and Mr Roebuck are, 
wc trust, secure of Middlesex and Bath, 
notwithstanding the unprincipled opposition 
making to them. Lanea'.bire will return a 
strong Dody of Radicals — Cohliett among the 
rest. Hirmiiigham is the portion of the 
IJrddh. lA'cds and Manchester liavu thrown 
themselves into the arms of the liberal jiurtion 
of the ministry. The Whip arc yielding to 
the universal demand foi the ballot, ** with 
coy, reluctant, amorous deday and attach- 
ment to the cause of church leforni, is pro- 
fess(*d by candiilates of every culou^. The 
Globe, in one of its wi.eedling ai tides, 
prai'>(s the Dissentcis for scleeting their 
reprevent.itives from among the adlicrents of 
the e««tabhNhed chuidi. If the Dissenters 
dcseive this jiraise, they are greater block- 
heads than we take them to he. In xScoT- 
LANC, the Whig intere-it will preponderate 
more decidedly than even in Kiigland. The 
concentration of all legal business in Kdin- 
burgb, and the proiniiient part which the 
lawyers of that city have all along taken in 


plitics, hive enabled tlie party to organize 
itself, and t!o spread its ramifications over tbb 
whole country. The Tory party is, if possible, 
still better drilled ; and nad they not sinned 
thein'^elves out of all respect, might have 
iven th(‘ir old adversaries a shrew'd shake. 
Vitli a few exceptions, the population of the 
country are ineiined hlimlly to follow the 
leading of those who have fought their 
battles. There is a fine spiiit uinoiig them, 
but a sad laek of preeise political knowledge. 
Th^re seems also to be a sad laek of men fit 
to serve in Parliament, if we may judge by 
the eh:u actors of must of the popular candi- 
date'*. They w'ill he returned paitly beeanse 
of the zoil,atid aetivity of their paitisaiis, 

t iaitly because there are no better men to be 
lad. Some exceptions tlu*re are. I'diiilnirgh 
retinns the Loid Advoc.ite, out of gratitude 
for past services, — Mr Ahercromhy, because 
it likes him. In the«Linlithgow' district of 
burghs, Mr (tilluii has met v\ith •■iich iii.- 

1 )1 inciplej;| and mean ojtpo-ition, as was tube 
ooked for, by a man of his independent 
principles, at the Iniiils of an ari<>toeratic 
faini'y; and in the Wigton di-^triet, paitieu- 
linly 111 Stranraer, the elfoits of the (i.illoway 
family to keep up a elo>e-burgh s)^teiii, arc 
of the most iiiibhishing eoni]>lexion. Lord 
Oriiielie, w'e rejoice to ,say, will b* carried 
in tor Peithshiie on the shoulders of tciurs 
and di,*.senters, in spite of the must oppressive 
and dishonest tricks resulted to in the hopes 
of foiling him. His advcisarics’ machinations 
have recoiled upon themselves, seiving only 
to irritate the insulted electors. Dumfries- 
sVre was tlireatened with Lord Stormont ; 
but the yoiinker found a storm w'as brewing, 
and wisely withdiew\ The Dumfries burghs 
will fall to the most radical bidder. Mr 
H.iriii.'iy s[ie.'iks scholarly and widely; but 
General Sliaipe more precisely, and to the 
point. P(M)r Sir Jrdin Alalcohii has invoked 
the spirits ot his ancestors ; but they cannot 
aid him. (il.'i'*gow' has no paramount 
leaders, and w'ill return the man whom 
the real majority w'ish. The result of the 
election Is quite uncei tain ; hut if Mr Craw- 
furd lie not letiirned, our good friends 
of the West will have sadly stiiltilied them- 
selves. In Paisley, the contest lies be- 
tween Sir John Maxwell and Mr Mackellar; 
but both are regaided as a pis-aller. The 
eniiocut etlitor of the Examiner w'as sounded 
as to whether he w'ould stand for this burgh ; 
but dcdineil, on account of his weak state of 
health. The electors of Pai^ky might do 
worse than lie by, till they leirn with some 
c.'*rtaiuty what Mr Hume's prospects in 
Aliddhsex are. It would be a feather in 
their cap to have him for a nieiuber. Mr 
Oswald w secure of Avishlre, and deserves to 
be so, on account of tlie manly way in which 
he went to w’(»rk. A str.inge crotchet has 
seized some of the Kilmarnock electors. 
Their choice lies Ix'tw cen a steady and con- 
sistent Whig and a young I.ieutenant in the 
Guards, whose only public appearances, 
previiips to the cornmeiicenieut of fiis canvass, 
were at the last Ayrsliiru election, where he 
voted for the Tory candidate, and at a meeting 
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of the freeholders of Kirkcudbright, where 
he supported a petition, introduced for the 
purpose of indirectly defeating the Re&rm 
Bill, And yet the Political! Union has 
thrown itself into the arms of this youngster. 
We really expected more sense from the 
townsmen of Baird and McLaren. Dundee 
promises to carry the Radical candidate 
through with a wet sheet. In the far Caith- 
ness, a Tory Shei iff, devoting himself, like a 
second Curtins, for his party, coritehts the 
county, in opposition to its present reforming 
repreMntativ<*, with the prospect of having 
to denude himself of his snug semi-sinecure, 
in the event of success, lie has been 
rewarded with the promise of ten votes. 
The different ra^es employed by the old fac- 
tion, in order to hoKter up a sinking cause, 
arc instructive enough. In tfne burgh, a 
neighbouring firmer, whose garden was 
inehided within the boundary, nui up a brick 
tenement upon it, u few weeks 1)efore the 
time fixed fur the hyigmg of claims, and 
demanded to he registered. Nay, when the 
claim was discussed in court, aneqnivoeating 
witness was produced, in the liopAi that his 
oath to there having been an erection on the 
lands for upwards of a twelvemonth, might 
be left unsifted, and understood to mean the 
new house. In one county, Kdhihvr^h 
practitioner of the law clainusl to vote upon 
a property which he sold nearly twenty yeais 
ago, having receiveil part of the ])rice at the 
time, and drawn regular intoie‘'t for what 
remained owing. In a western burgli, the 
agents of the two contending pin ties agreed 
to remit the estimation of some houses, the 
value of which was disputed, to the decision 
of joint valuators. When the^e claims Ci^ie 
to be disposed of, the agents of the conform- 
ing candidate gravely stated, that although 
they were determined to abide b\ ibe deci-ion* 
of the valuators, the elaiinaiits insisted iqxm 
lieliig heard for tliemselves. And these ccr y 
agents proceeded to lead proof, in the name 
of the claimants. We could add many in- 
stances t)f a similar .suit. We could, and 
without fear would, name place and ]ierson 
concerned in these we have adduced ; but we 
think a In^tter fate awarded them, when we 
Jot them, — 

Not oven dnmuM to everlasting fame. 

Live without sex, and die without a name. 

Of the fifty-three Scottish members, ten will 
be Tories. In I u eland, a veil of mastery 
hangs over the electioneering proceedings, 
which we do not presume to penetrate. Iiish 
tactics are a pitch beyond us. 

Ireland. — Mr Stanley. — ]Mr O’Con- 
nell. — The Working of the Commuta- 
tion Bill.— On the 2'Uh of .Si'pteinber, a 
letter was addi*eased to the Secretary for 
Ireland, from which what follows is an 
extract: — “ What taxes are nieant by 
* municipal taxes,* which the Irish Reform 
Bill states must have been paid by each per- 
son, seeking the power of voting tor a repre- 
senUtive in Parliament ? As the period for 
registering is so near at hand, it is of the 
utmost consequence that those persons who 
have given notice of their intention to regis- 


ter, should receive the earliest information 
possible, as otherwise the intended extenaoa 
of the elective franchise may in a great mea- 
sure be defeated.** This letter was signed 
‘‘ i^dward Dwyer, Secretary to the Political 
Union of Ireland.’* Mr Stanley’s answer is 
in these words: — “ Sir,— In afiswer to a 
letter which I have received this morning, 
signed * Edward Dwyer, Secretary to the 
I’oiitical Union of Ireland,’ 1 must beg to 
decline entering into communication with 
that body, or any of a similar description. I 
have,” ih-c, Mr Dwyer immediately replied : 
— “ Sir, — T'*liail the honour to receive your 
letter of reply to mine of yesterday, in wnich 
you decline entering into any eommunication 
or correspondence with me, us secretary of 
the Political Union of Ireland. On this 
letter I shall not presume to comment ; but, 
in my private eiipacity as a freeholder of the 
city of Dublin, I again, Vithall due rc<pect, 
reiterate the query contained in my letter, — 
what taxes are meant by ‘ muiiicipul taxes,* 
which the Irish Refoim Bill states must 
h.ivc been paid by each person seeking the 
power of voting for a representative in Par- 
liament ? I entreat the favour of an imme- 
diate aii'^w'er, and have the honour to b<*, Sir, 
your most obedient «>eivant, Edward Dwyer.” 
To this letter no answer was returned. Bravo ! 
M ister Secretary. T u me lo pagherai. 

The clergy of the established church 
are enih'iivouring to delude ministers into 
the bidiet that the payment of tithe may 
still be enforced. They write the police 
bulletins, and uniformly represent the mili- 
tary'' as triumphant or tne peasantry os 
submissive, fiieanwhilc Mr O’Conneli has 
solemnly pronounced bis opinion, that the 
valuafion of tithe before the crop is secured, 
is illegal, and any iutrii'xion into a field for 
that purpo-e is -f. trespass. Those wlio 
in, IV incline to call in question the law as 
laid down 1 y' the liberator, will ilo well to 
consult the evidence delivcied by Geralil 
Fitzgeiald, l^Nq. re<«ideiit m,igistrate of police 
for the county of Tipperary, befon* the Tithe 
('ommittee. That gentleman shews that 
this is likewise the opinion of the Crown 
Counsel. The moi k got s on notwithstanding, 
and blood is daily shed in const'([iienee, and 
the peasantry aie driven to desperation. On 
the 29th of Septeiiilier an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to rescue the Walstown 
prisonei-s. On Wednesday the .3d of October, 
a niihlic meeting of the parishes of tSonigjdmay, 
Old Connell, Great Connell, and the viemity, 
w'.TH held on the (airragh of Kildare, to 
petition for the abo'ition of tithes. Strong 
bodies of military and police were hovering 
in the neigliboiirhood, but did not interfere ; 
and ihc assembly dispersed without any 
disturbance. Blood has been shed, in the 
county ot Waterford, in an attempt to enforce 
the provisions of the new Tithe Bill. An 
attorney in the county of Kildare has Iften 
forced to resign the. office of tithe collector 
by the threatencMl secession of all his clients, 
and is now acting for the parishioners of 
Kill ill opposition to their incumbent. Ano- 
ther Dublin editor has been bound over in 
heavy recognisances to stand his trial for 
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alleged offences committed so far back as 
March last. The parties prosecuted for the 
anti-tithe meetings have been allowed to 
traverse until next session. This wiU never 
do. « 

Slave Colonies. — The idave-holders are 
still determined to drive matters to the ut- 
most. In the beginning of August, the 
Baptist preachers resident in Jamaica ad- 
dressed the Earl of Musgrave. His Lordship 
observed, in his answer, — “^With regard to 
any regulation touching the exercise of your 
sacred calling which the constitution may 
have reserved, I cannot too strongly recom- 
mend, on your parts, submissive <lcfcrence, 
in the first place, to the decisions of those 
authorities to whom the administration m 
the law is intrusted, and who are themselves 
responsible for the due exfrche of the func- 
tions committed to their charge.''* A per- 
spicuous coniineutAy on this obscure text 
was published on the 8th of Auj^ust. Sub- 
sequent to the cessation of martial law, Mr 
Kingdon, a Baptist missionary, took up his 
residence at Savannah-la-inar. The North- 
side union had previously declared that no 
Baptist preacher should in future be allowed 
to preach in the island. Representations to 
this effect were made to Mr Kingdon, and 
offers made to pay his pas8.iL'e money. A 
sense of duty forbade him to desert his sable 
dock. His house was attacked on the even- 
ing of the 8th, firearms were discharged on 
both sides, and finally the missiona^ was 
forced to abandon his house, which was 
gutted from top to bottom.” The same 
evening the house of the Messrs Deleon, 
friends of Mr Kingdon, was pulled down 
about the owners’ ears ; and on the following 
evening, two other persons of the Baptist 
persuasion were destroyed. On the 9th, Mr 
Kingdon was lodged in ^ic common gaol ; 
the Deleons, and some dozen more, were 
likewise committed. These transactiuiis 
admirably illustrate the dark sayings of the 
Earl of Musgrave. While this frolic was 
acting in the West, the men of the East have 
not been idle. Mr Jereniie, author of a 
very temperate pamphlet on the subject of 
colonial slavery, was some time ago appointed 
Advocate-General and Protector ot Slaves 
for the Mauritius. The white populatioo 
were in arms to oppose his landing. On 
the 3d of June, he disembarked under the 
cover of several barges, each armed with an 
eightqpn prninder. Sir Charles Colville, the 
govdhnor, lost heart, however, and Mr 
Jeremie was under the necessity of reimbark- 
ing for England. Surely such open defiance 
of law and justice must drive ministers to 
take some decided step. 

Newfoundland. — The Newfon/idland 
Royal Gazette of the 1 1th of September con- 
tains a copy of the proclamation for sum- 
moning a General Assembly, by which also 
the colony is subdivided into districts, and 
the (malincation both of the electors and the 
members is determined. Every man who 

* Is this English ? 


has attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
has occupied a house within the island, either 
os owner or tenant, for two years preceding 
the electioa, is eligible as a member of 
assembly. The qmuification of an elestor is. 
exactly the same; but in this latter case, 
occupancy for one year is held to be suffi- 
cient. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE.^ 

In France the Duchess of Berri has been 
decerned to be tried in absence, par contu- 
tnace, liefore the Court of Assizes, by^ the 
Choinber of Accusation. The lady is said to 
be in the meantime snug at Frankfort on the 
Maine. An army of 25,000 was some time 
ago rc>port(‘d as assembled *bn the north- 
eastern frontier, for the pui'pose of interfering 
in the affairs*'of Belgium. A fleet has been 
fitted out for the purpose of co-operating 
with the English in the investment of Ant- 
werp. Soult is at last prime minister, and 
has issued (an order^of the dav, we had 
almost called it) a notification o/ the event 
to all counsellors of state and local magis- 
trates. Ke declares, “ the system of policy 
adoptcil by my illustrious predecessor will be 
mine. It is the true national system — the 
two (Jliamliers have declared it to be such.” 
He afterwards assures his attentive auditors 
that ** anarchy was conquered at Paris on 
the .5th and *<>th of June by the noble 
devoted ness of the national guards and the 
troops of the line.” His views regarding 
foreign policy are thrs oracularly expressed ; 

A government which makes itself regarded 
at home may, without danger, employ abroad 
a firm and independent policy. In concert 
with tlic powei-H, our allies, we shall urge 
the^suliition of all the great European ques- 
tions. Our armies, ardent but uo(‘ile, lend 
'to our moderation the «*iipj)ort of strength.” 
This antithetical document is wound up by 
a pretty epigrammatic turn : — ** It is in me 
an anefent habit to refer every thing to the 
honour of France.” This ape of Napoleon 
will endeavour to keep a tight bridle-hand 
on the French people. l^ey may enjoy 
quiet under him — ^but liberty ! “ Lord love 
ye, that is quite a different sort of thing.” 

Miguel’s tionns have at last mustered 
courage to attdcK Oporto. The town was 
furiously assaulted on Michaelmas day, and 
defended with difficulty. Pwlro’s affairs 
seem hopeless. Either the* Portuguese 
nation is utterly spiritless, or it tliinks the 
one brother as good as the other. 

No decided step has yet been taken in 
Germany. Holland and Belgium were 
threatening a few weeks ago to go together 
by the ears, conclusively, but nothing has 
b^n done on either side. Charles X. has 
by this time taken up his abode in Ms 
Austrian city of refuge. Francis of Austria, 
and Freilenc William of Prussia, are to 
have an interview at Toplitz. Lord Durham 
bos returned from Russia, via Berlin. Ev^ry 
thing is in uncertainty. f. 
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We are able to confirm the pleasing accounts 
given in our lust, of a decided improvement 
la trade, and in the prospects of the country. 
A large increase in the public revenue, shared 
pretty equally by the customs aud excise 
departments, affords unquestionable proof of 
increased comfort and prosperity in tne body 
of the people. It will, moreover, tend fo the 
restoration of that confidence in our financial 
condition, which the unfavourable state of 


bring that nutritious article of food into more 
general use in this country. Indigo, at t^ 
East India Gimpany’s sale this month, 
fetched higher prices by about dd. per lb. 
than at the J^y sale; the purchases were 
chiefly for exportation. The last advices 
from Calcutita state, that the prospects of the 
new cr^ are favourab'e. 

The Cotton Manufacture continues to 
improve, and the manufacturers of Lancashire 




necessarily impaired. The clielera, our for- 
midable enemy, still hangs upon our miarters, 
and restricts our operations; Imt tne good 
harvest will l>e a countcrvailii^ agent, and 
will materially assist in bringing back such a 
degree of prosperity* as the nation can be 
expected to enjoy under its present burdens. 
The tranquillizing and healing cfi:cts of the 
Reform Bill are proved by the restoration of 
commercial confidence, and the total cessation 
of the agitation and uncertainty which last 
year pervaded the mercantile world. Tiode 
is now in a healthy state : there is almost an 
entire absence of speculation ; the increased 
demand lor manufactured goods springs from 
the actual wants, and the enlarged means, of 
the consumers. Stocks are generally low ; at 
least in the hands of the retail dealers, and 
are in course of being replenished. The farmer 
has obtained a remunerating price for his 
wool, and his crops of corn arc abundant ; 
and the nation generally will enjoy #the 
benefit of comparatively cheap provisions. 
Were it not for the cholera, we should doubt>* 
less have to say, that trade was not merely 
healthy, but in a state of high vigour. 

Our representation (lost month) of the 
result of the harvest, is borne out by subse- 
quent events: the crops were exceedingly 
ODundont ; but in the north a large propor- 
tion of the corn received some injury from 
the rains. The damaged corn has of course 
lowered the average prices : wheat, ^ which 
was 67s. 8d. per quarter in the middle of 
July, is now, by the official return, 54s. Id., 
and the duty oii foreign wheat has arisen to 
29s. 8d. But, as it is fully proved that a 
considerable (quantity of corn was damaged, 
sound wheat is rising again in price both in 
the Loudon and the provincial markets. On 
the whole, however, the harvest may be 
regartled as above an average ; find, in the 
south of England and Ireland, it has been 
very plentiful. 

Trade continues dull in London. The 
prices of colonial produce tend downwards, 
^me kinds of sugar, especially Mauritius 
and Brasilian, are quotea lower than liut 
month ; there is a considerable reduction in 
the pritt of British refined sugar. Jamaica, 
BroBilim, and Havannah coflees, have also 
suffered a decline of from 2s. to 4s. per cwt. 
GooPo, owing to the reduction of the duty, 
has fallen 10s. per cwt., which will ^obably 


for cotton goods for the home market is 
great, and this is clearing off the heavy stocks 
which the manufacturers had accumulated ; 
payments are also mode with tolerable punc- 
tuality, so as to shew that the retail dealers 
throughout the country are doing a safe and 
advantageous business. Prices of goods, 
however, have not risen in proportion to the 
recent advance in the price of tne raw mate- 
rial. We announced last month a rise of 
lad. per lib.* in most kinds of cotton wool, 
and we have row to notice a farther advance 
of 14d. per lib. on American, West Indian, 
Egyptian, and most other kinds ; which is 
to be ascribed, in a great measure, to specu- 
lation, as the stocks of cotton in the porta 
are less than they were at this ti^ last year 
by 61,000 bags; the quantity in' October, 
1861, having been 650,050 bogs, and in 
October, 1832, being 288,680 b^. It is 
also anticipated that the difference will be 
still greater before the end of the year ; and 
as the consumption is not lessened, the dimi- 
nished stock will^aturally cause an advance 
of price. 

The foreign demand for cotton goods is 
gradually, though slowly, improving. To 
those markets which have suffered firom glut 
shipments are cautiously resumed. The 
Brazilian market, as noticed in our last, is in 
a greatly improved state. Trade is reviving 
at the ports on the western coast of South 
America; but the utmost caution is still 
requisite in sending goods thither. In the 
Mediterranean, from one end of it to the 
other, there ore appearances of a sound and 
healthy, though by no means a spirited, or 
particularly profitable, trade. Tl^e prospects 
m the United States are somewhat miore 
favourable. At New York, and other places, 
the cholera had so completely suspend^ 
business, that mercantile engagements in 
very many cases could not be met, and bills 
and q^cdits hod been largely renewed, pro- 
ducing, of course, very great inconvenience. 
From these efikets the markets were obviously 
recovering at the date of the last advices, 
and there was every prospect of business 
pi'oceeding again in its usual manner. The 
crops in the United States — always of 

a This was, by a typogrsphicsl error, printed 
la. 4d. Instead of 14 a., in our last number; 
which, however, could mislead no one. 
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■mportaiice to trade — were mat; tbat of 
wheat particularly so, and at ve^ superior 
quality. The accounts from the East Indies 
are better : trade was improving at Gilcutta, 
where it had for some time been stagnant, 
and it continued to be in a favouiahle state 
at Bombay. Freights from the East Indies 
l^er^ly have been at very satisfactory rates 
ror the ship owners, wlio have done, and are 
Still doing, well. To the Continent of 
Europe, the business throngli^ the season has 
been considerable. On the whole,, the 
foreign trade wears an enronra.^ing aspect. 
Of course, every thing depends on the pre- 
servation of peace; the effect of war upon 
Our trading interests would be desolating. . 

The WooLLHN MANirvxcTURE is in the 
same state of improvement as the cotton, 
though by no means enjoying high prosperity. 
The demand for the Iioine market is good 
and regular. In soihe qualities of got»ds an 
advance of priee has Ixhmi obt lined, eqii.iJ to 
the advaneo in the raw material ; but id 
others the manufaeturer h.i.s not been rciiu* 


and ManufactureSe 

bursed for the rise in the price of wool. 
For the lower kinds of woollens there is a 
large demand, and at present superfine cloths 
self better than they have done for many 
months past. The Worsted Stuffs, 
Flannel, and Blanket trades, continue 
active. An advance of wages has been given 
at Bradford and Rochdale. English long 
wool coiniuands about the same price as it 
did last year ; South Down wool is lower in 
price ; and German wool, from the very 
short supply received this year, has advanced; 
yet it is actually dearer in some parts of 
Germany than in England, owing to the 
great demand of the German woollen manu- 
facturers. At the Fiankfort fair just ended, 
wool was 10 to 15 per cent dearer than at 
the spring fair. 

The Revenue. — We have referred to the 
great improvement in the ({uarter’s revenue. 
Its extent and the departments in which it has 
taken place, will be seen from the following 
table: — , 


Abstract of the Niet Produce of the Revenue of Ghat Britaht in the Years and 
Quarters ended lO/A Octohery anri \0th October, 1802; shewing the Increase 
or Decrease on each Head thereof. 



Ye.ars ended Oct. 10, 
im. 1 

Increase. 

DGcrea.se. 

Customs 

£^X(*iso 

Post Office . 

Taxes 

MiscellaneoiLs 

£ 

15,577,687 

1 i,8n6,5il 
6,48t.:‘)80 
l,:tt)3,0ll 
i,0I5,JI0 
4‘»,47l) 

£ 

i5,aoi,*^9n 

lt,«56,.S07 

6,5*i8,SI3 

1,313,000 

:W7,o:w 

£ 

,5fVJ86 

u/m 

77^14 

£ 

376,:188 

8(M)11 

52 I 1 O 

Deduct Increase 

‘W*/a6,.788 

43,408,81:$ 

181,263 

508, aio 
13l,2ti:i 

Decrease om<hr Year 

• 


327,576 


Quarters ended Oct. 10, 
mi. I 183i. 

Increare. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

Excise « . . . 

Stamps . 

Post Office . 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

4,3;iS),751 

4.370.. VJ8 

1.681.71.. -i 
:)6n,0(jo 
540,576 

!W,0S0 

£ 

4,65)6, lv'9 
4,663.188 
i,a'y7,7i>n 
a'«,ooo 

656,»5U 

81,551 

£ 

a56,388 

297,.'>U1 

116183 

£ 

23la6 

33,000 

16^:0 

Deduct Decrease 

11,30^730 

12,063,.W6 

770,382 
73,515 1 

rj,5i5 

1 Increase on the Quarter 


606,847 

1 - 


Thus the actual increase on the quarter is 
elose upon £ 700,000 ; but, when it is taken 
into account that the candle tax, of which 
the annual produce was 480,000, came 
into the corresponding quarter of 1881, and 
is now repealed, there will appear to have 
been an improvement in the other branches 
of the revenue equal to 800,000. The 
increase of £056,088 in the customs, shews 
a material improvement in the foreign trade, 
at least in the quantity of our imports. 

The Corn Laws. — Whilst some of our 
Tory contemporaries are endeavouring to 
the agricultural interest from support- 
xfi^ liberal eandidatea at the approaching 


election, by stating the possibility that such 
candidates will advocate a change in the 
Corn Laws, and that the present Ministry 
are meditating such a change; one of 
the wealthiest and most truly noble of the 
landed aristocracy is addressing his follow 
•* landowners of England/* to convince 
them of the injustice taSi folly of the 

K rmnt laws against cheap bread. Lord 
[ilton has, on this subject, displayed that 
rare disinterestedness, that supermrity to 
prejudiM, that independence and true 
patriotfiin, which led him, though educated 
an antiw^fermer, and though hrir to one of 
the lar^t borough properties in the kingdom, 
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to beeome a lioaTty Reformer ; though long 
puHticallv connected with the manuncturen 
of Yorksnire, and depending upon them for 
his return to Parliament, to combat their 
opposition to the exportation of English 
wool ; and though he h^ retired from the 
representation of Yorkshire, under the anti- 
cipation of being soon called to the Upper 
House, to throw himself into the contest for 
one of the most Tory counties of England, 
Northamptonshire, at the late memorable 
election, against the wishes of his colleagues^ 
and bis friends, and to inflict on the eflemies 
of Reform one of the most signal defeats they 
then sustained. This enlightened and vir- 
tuous nobleman has for some time made it 
his principal object to obtain ihe removal of 


the present Corn Laws; and he was'only 
prevent^ from pressing a motion on tte 
subject in the lost session of Parliaqient, by 
the fear of prejudicing the stil) more impoiw 
tant question of R^orm. He has now 
published an Address to the Xtanehumers 
of England on the Com Laws, Let t^ 
landowners weigh, mark, and learn from 
the striking, clear,, and candid appeal m^e 
to them by 6ne of the most juaicious of 
their own number ; and let them virtuously 
reject the esystem which, for the sake of 
securing to them an unjust, temporary, and 
even dubious, advantage, lays an almost 
fhsupportable burden on every other class of 
the community. ' 
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Sarrans' La PAYETTE, Loui* Philippe, 
AND THE Revolution of the ThreeDays. 
*2 vols. Effingham Wilson, London,^ 
This work of Sarrans* is the best narrative 
we have yet seen of the late events in France, 
and a most important contribution to French 
history. If published earlier, which it might 
have been, it would have been less candid, 
and not so foil. It comes just in time to 
aiford a key to the events rapidly developing, 
and to the course of action and prospective 
policy of the subtle founder of the new 
dvnasty. The memoirs of Lafayette are 
identifled with the history of the two French 
Revolutions, and the first part of Sa:frau*s 
hook is devoted to the events of 1789, and 
their consequences ; but its interest com- 
mences only with the Three Days of July, 
1890. Those memorable days found the 
author the editor of a newspaper in Paris, 
the Courrier des Electeursi and who can 
ever forget the exalted patriotism and noble 
courage of the persons connectml with the 
public press in Paris at that crisis? They 
and their heroic auxiliaries of the Barricades 
were the real authors of this bloodless revolu- 
tion — the triumph of opinion over despotism. 
Their only error lay in reposing too blind a 
trust in trading politicians and intriguing 
statesmen. Sarrans, who had been known 
from his youth to Lafayette, enrolled himself 
in the National Guaid, and when the General 
was appointed commander of it, he became 
one 01 hia aids-de-comp, and held that 
confidential situation, which brought him 
into close contact with the great leaders of 
the difl^Tent parties. As a warm friend of 
liberty and France, (Aid a grateful admirer 
of Lafoyette, he is disposecl to place every 
thing in whtiiL the General is concerned in 
the foirest light. His opinion of Louis 
Philippe, Europe has anticipated. If at this 
moment it were asked, which is the most 
detested sovereign in Europe, the answer 
might be NicoGu or Miguel: which the 
most contemptible? no satiifoctory reply: 
but that Louis Philippe is the moei^spected 
and odious, would be shouted with one 
NO. VIII.— VOL. II. 


acclaim.^ Sarrans may hate this wily and 
hypocritical enemy of freedom the more thate^ 
his patron Lafayette- has been the dupe of 
the fudge and cajolery which has made cat's- 
paws of mqph shrewder men than an open- 
mindfd old soldier, more exalted by the moral 
qualities of his mind than distinguished 
the strength of his intellect. The interest 
of the work, os we have said, commences 
with the promulgation of th^^picmorable 
ordonnanccs, which Sarrans clcc^ shews the 
court of Charles X . were folly prepared to 
support by armed force. We have seldom 
had so good an opportunity of close and 
distfoet inspection of the manner in which 
great political events are managed, or manage 
themselves, os .in this rapid narrative of 
hasty, confusea meetings, and abrupt ad- 
journments, and all the cross and by play 
of passions and interests among the di^rent 
great actors, each, the moment the victory 
was gained, studying how to make his own 
advantage of the battle gained by the people. 
Those ^apters which give so steady a view 
of what passes behind the scenes, are for the 
diligent study of tlie people of every country. 
From these we moke our extracts, which 
can, however, give but a very in^equate 
idea of the work, nor can we at all approach 
that portion of it which shews wnat the 
cause of freedom has yet to d^d from this 
new hollow ally” Louis Philippe, *Itetweeii 
whom and his venerable predecessor on the 
throne of France there seems nothing tu 
choose but deeper design and viler hypocrisy. 
Lafayette was at his seat of La Grange when 
the prdonnonces appeared. Several of those 
confused conferences were held ; and in the 
course of the 27th Lafayette arrived in Parii^ 
and attended a meeting of deities at the 
house of M. de Puyraveau, of which Serrana 
gives this lively account : — 

'* 1 shall new retrace my recollections, tnd relat . 
that which, with my head leaning on the edge of 
a window.frame, my ear attentively listening, and 
my eye fixed on that huge ground-fioor apart, 
ment, where are being debated the destinies of a 
people, or rather the destinies of all Europe, I saw 
ana beard at that awfui moment ; 1 am at the bar 

u 
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of my country: I ihall opcak without hatred and 
without thar ; i shall relate the whole truth. 

** M. Mauguln spoke flnt Hels the man to con. 
flmnt danger ! he is the orator of revolution ; nap 
tine has macle him a tribune of the people. He 
traces in broad outlines a frightfbl picture of die 
situation of Paris ; he speaks of the wickcfi at. 
tempts of the court, the resentment of the people, 
thdr combats, their successes, their reverses, their 
fears, and their hopes. * Listen,' said he, with 
enthusiasm, * listen to the roar of the cannon and 
the groans of the dying ; they rCach you even 
here: it is a great p^ple efltctiiig a revolution 
whicl) you ought to direct } it is no longer per. 
mitted us to hesitate: our place, geiitlcraen, is 
between the popular battalions and. the phalanxes 
of despotism ; beware of losing time ; the royal 
guard loses none, be assured : once more, I say, 
this is a revolution which calls upon us to act.' 

*< At this word revolution, several deputies rose 
and threatened to retire immediately. It was an 
explosion of all the fears that had found their way 
to this assembly. Rfessieurs Charles Dupin, Sc. 
bastiani, and Guisot mstinguished themselves 
among the most zealous advocates of legal order. 

* I protest against every act that goes beyond the 
bounds of legality,' exclaimed M. Dupin. • What 
speak you of resistance?’ said H. Sdiastiani, 
with heat and precipitation ; * we iiave only to 
consider how legal order may be preserved.' < The 
tfighteit imprudence,' added M. Guizot. • would 
rompromise the justice of our cause. Our duty is 
not, as is asserted, to take part either with or 
against the people, but to become mediators, to 
clieck the po]iu1ar movement, atid^nvince the 
king that his ministers have deceived him.' 

voice well known to the friends of liberty now 
makes itself hoard } it is that of Lafayette, always 
equally courageous and skilful in bringing back 
questions to their true principles. • f confess,' 
said he smi UsM, * that 1 And it difficult to recon. 
dle/rgdiiYglMn the Moniteur of the day Isribrc 
yesterday, and with the tiring for the last two 
days.' Then assuming the calm and solemn tone 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion, he dc. 
dared that a revolution certainly was in the case; 
and piuposed the immediate creation of a p|{?vi. 
sional ^Ternment; an idea which was adqited 
subsequently, but which as yet was too decided 
and (wtriotic not to be regarded by a good many 
of bis colleagues as at least premature. 

**At this moment, it was announced that the 
peo|ilehad carried the HoteL.dp.Vj lie after a ter- 
rible earna<;c; but the conflict continued: tlic 
royal troops received reinlbrccments, and it was 
feared that tlu>y iniglit again be victorious. This 
Incident, however, seemed to revive the drooping 
courage of some of the champions of legality. M. 
Guisot, condemning the respectful letter proposed 
to be written to his majesty diaries X., was wilt- 
ing to incur the risk of a protest of which he read 
the outline, and In which fidelity to the king was 
still professed. 

"Tliii protest was adapted, notwithstanding the 
courageous observation of M. Laffitte, who d^ 
dared it to be insufficient and below the rightraP 
claims of a people who liad already poured out so 
much of its bl^d. 

‘"M. loier proposed to send a deputation to the 
Duke of Kagiisa, to obtain from him a truce, dur. 
ipg which the dqiuties might carry their com. 
pQinings to the foot d* the throne *, but Lafayette 
demamM that the deputation should confine it. 
self to ordering Marmont, in the name of the law, 
and upon bis personal resiionsibility, to put air 
end to the firing. However, this dcputatioivwas 
appointed ; it was composed of MM. Verier, Laf. 
fitte, Mauguin, I,dbau, and Gerard. Lafayette, 
visibly indignant at all these delays, whilst the 
blood of so many citizens was streaming around 
him, declared u> his colleagues that hii n«n« was 
already placed, by the confidence of the people 
and with his consent, at the bead of tlie Iniurrec- 
tion : that he ardently wished bis determination 


and which was to be pubjlshed-ON THB MOR. 
now. It was two o’clock } they aihuurned to 
four at M. Beraad’s. 

» At four o’clock the deputies re.iiisembledat M. 
Bmrd's. Here, my liUtorlcal task becomes more 
painful. I have to retrace scenes which it would 
probably be better to obliterate firom our parlia. 
mentary annals, but that they must be preaened 
for the instruction of posterity. My pen shall do 
its duty. In the short interval of time between 
the first and second aMcmbling of the deputies on 
the day of tlie Iffith. affairs had taken another 
turn. The patriots had been beaten at several 
points: the Hotel .dc Ville, already twice taken 
and retaken, had remained, at last, in the power 
ofthei^yal troo|i8, with whom some brave ciii. 
zens were again contesting it, but the combatants 
began to feel discouraged : their energy, for want 
of proper direction, was becoming exhausted ; 
anxiety was at its highest point, and the defeat of 
the iieople generally considered as inevitable. 
Shall 1 declare it] Scarcely one half of the depu. 
ties who had licen present at the meeting in the 
morning attended at that in the afternoon. The 
deputation sent to the Duke of Ragusa now re 
liorted to tiie assembly the insolent reply of that 
cut-throat, who required ^he submission of the 
people as a preliminary to any negotiation. This 
answer excited the indignation of those deputies 
who were faithful to their country : but it ftrote 
with fear the greater number of those gentlemen 
who, in the midst of the misfortunes of France, 
thought only how to escape individually the con. 
sequences of tlie ordonnance which declared Paris 
ill a state of siege. At this moment was brought 
in the proclamation agreed upon in the morning, 
and which several of the journalists had printed, 
after divesting it of the servile expressions in 
whicn fear had clothed it. And here, I have 
fresh weaknesses to record ; this protest, so feeble, 
so unmeaning, was rejected, tlirou A the constcr. 
nation which had seized upon MM. Villeroain, 
Sebastiani, and Bcitin.de-Vaux : not one of these 
gentlemen now dared to entertain it : they with. 
da>w, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of 
several of their colleagues, who implored them 
not to abandon their country, on the brink of a 
))rccij[Abc. At that moment Lafayette declared, 
as be had already done in the morning, his firm 
rqcolutmn to throw his life and fortune into the 
movement, andto establish his headquarters, at 
daybreak, at the Hotel.de.Vil)e, or a( some otlier 
point 111 pos»ession of the people. 

*• The number of the deputies assembled was 
reduced to ten, when tliis happy intelligence was 
brought them. It revived some ncarly-extin. 
guished patriotism ; and even M. Guizot proposed 
to affix to the proclamation the names of all the 
debilities, whether absent or present, wliosc opl. 
nions were known to be liberal. TbU gave rise to 
fresh protestations on tbe part of M. i»dia^tiani, 
will} had again made his aji^arance ; and this di. 
latory measure might again have been rejected or 
post{)oned, but for M. Laffitte, who, with that 
truly civic dUlnterestedneBsand courage tor which 
he IS distinguished, cut the question short, by 
saying, * Let us adopt this proixiaal, gentlemen ; 
if we are vanquished, they will chame us with 
falsehood, and prove that we were only eight in 
number: if we conquer, be assured they will be 
emulous to acknowledge tlic signatures.’ 

** Tbe declaration was adopted, and subscribed, 
on presumption of patriotism, with sixty.three 
parliamentary names, out of the four liuntM 
and thirty which compose the Chamber of Depu. 
tics. The name of M. Duuln was inserted at first : 
but it was erased, on m. Mauguin’s observing, 
that it would only be exposing themselves to cer. 
tain and disagreeable remonstrani^ 

*< Another meeting was appointed for eight 
o’clock in the evening, at the house of M. Auory. 
(fe Puyraveau. 'Ihis meeting reproduced all the 
prooft of courage, and all the symptomi of weak- 
ness that bad marked those which preceded It A 


quarteo at Paris. 

**’)1ins ended this first sitting, Its whole result, a 
pfiorJaniation without en«’gy, without nieauing, 


^dAudiydePuyravftu, 

on one sfdqn and Messieurs Sebastiani and Mccbln 
on the otlier. 'i'he former demanded that, ou^ng 
short so many shameAil tergiversations, the d*. 
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pntieiiMiritPuia.dotlwdfnUMirFw’UMiwntvjr /ari(riiilii*airour. It mu at tliiiii«Un) ma. 

should place themselves boldly at the head of the speaking of the trUoloured flag that 
people •, the latter ventured again to speak of legal hoisted at the HoteUde- Ville : tmUi 

order, of mediation, and of concessions to be ob- jiag at this time wat the white Jktgi it was also 
tained fkoiu Charles X. This was more then the upon this oocasion that M. do tiussv. unsuucewiftil 


citisen soul of Lafayette could bear ; be rose and 
demanded of bis colleagues what post they assigned 


at the Hotoi.de. Ville. came to present to the 
Chamber the revocation of tho ordonnances and 


him in the name of the country ; for that he was the formation of a new ministry, insisting, but tono 
ready to occupy it on tlie instant The seceders puri)oae. as It may be numoaai, upon l£ LafHtte's 


had departed ; and the patriot deputies, 
duced to five only, but- resolveif to rail 


es. now re. 
raise again 


delivering these appointments to those tor whom 
they wore intigidra. Tho principal object of this 


gloriously the tricnioured flag, separated, after meeting was to pass the declaration which was to" 
appointing to meet a^'ain at five the next morn, call the Duke of Orleans to the lieutenancv-aeni.- 
iiig, at M. Lailittc’s : it was (hen midnight," 


call the Duke of Orleans to the lleutenancy-gene. 
rai of the kingdom. A committee had been ap. 


The courage of the Deputie. ebbed or’flowed lEf:{Sl,S|£Sr£iiSr*..!d 
exactly in accordance with the reports of the their number several members of the Chamber of 
success or defeat of the patriots. By the P^'crs. among whom was }he Duke de Broglie 
evening of the tZHth they had succeeded in ^ '*^^**1, dii*cuMlon aroso in this committee, com- 
u . 1 . I 1 . posed ot deputies and |>eeN, as to the principle 

Hotel de V illeP upon which the throne was to he declared' vacant - 

Thus events progressed. Wc must make the peers and some deputies insisted ufion the ah! 
room for one shoi t extract of a very different solute neceasity ot taking as an exclusive basis the 
charMtor from tho above. Slk 

*• The rtruggle continued during the day of the “ T®"." 

Sflth. There, around tho barricades, in the streets, darkly 


character from the above. 

** The struggle coiitinucil during the day of the 
^th. There, around the barricades, in the streets. 


iiuhehiuSriidwSJSirtic^^^^^ 

everywhere, were proftisely reiicatod that multi- 
tude of acts of heroism, magnanimity, and con. 

tempt of death, which had al ready made of the by (Jiarles X. to the presidency ot the 

preceding days the finest peri od that has ever en. f**S 

iioblcd the human species, the most glorious of 

which liberty and philosophy haveto boast. Where by difiment pa. 

shall we find a pencil to pourtray with truth, or 

even m render credible that multitude of sublime Pcner. Whatever may 


even to render credible that multitude of sublime 
traits, ^any one of which would sutficu to immor* 


be the truth of this circumstance, general uncat 


uai», »hic ui wiiitiii wuuiu tu iiuiuin- iMiaa ” 

talise an age, but which now pass uiulistinguishcd prevaiicii. 

amid the mass of lofty deeds which absorbs them Xn tin* effnrfit nnd infi-iiniAa nf I -if itrofi-n 
and exhibit, in ptoiiineiice only a pepulation ra. . iotln. ettorUanrt mtiignea o^tf,t)ette to 

dIant, as one man, with courage and virtue.! I'ke Duke ot Orleans MREthe vacant 

There wc find barricades rising as it by eiu’h.int. throne urc cun only advert. They first be- 
ment, behind the soldiers, occupied in attacking came apparent to the Deputies on the 29th. 
the barricade which intercepts their progress; thoiio-h the attichmcnt nV T nfiivoffd. «■» fhl 
there we see women hurling from the wmdows " Liftayette to the 

paving.stones, iuriilturc, buiiiiiig brands, ig con- Duje, and hie desire to see his patron wear 
tempt of the balls which strike tliem beside their the crown of tlie Bourbons, had long been 
Infants* cradles; children waving the trlcoluured suspected. From and during the Tiirbb 
flag amid the volleys of giape-sliot, and ru'.hiivg Ha vs ho wj« in conatuni; ffommimioMfinn 
amongst the enemy’s squadrons to poinard the v ^ constant communication 

horse of the 'cuirassier idiom they cannot reach : w*th Neiiilly. Wc give two more extracts. 


amongst the enemy s squadrons to potnard the 
horse of the 'cuirassier whom they cannot reach : 
1 have seen them go gliding under the horses, and 
find out the lower cxiremity of the cuirass of one 
the enemy, and thus kill one of those soldiers 


The last is sufficiently curious. 


the enemy, and thus kill one of those soldiers A ^ut ten o clock, ah^st all I he deputies pre- 
cased in steel, Iho weight of whom alone was suf- ^ ®^ * J «»»inc peers 

flclent to crush them ; 1 have 8c*cii others hook also repaired thither ; among them was the Duke 
themselves on the stirrup of a gendarme; and get «« ***® 

't posUiou, whi c endea. feelings of tiie iieopic, and the ilaiigcrs of a 


themselves hacked iu that position, while endea. 
vouriiig to discharge a iiockct-pistol at his breast. 


republic, i hese dangers, intentionally exagger. 


•• AnS how many inslinces oJ generosity and hu- f f 

manlty were st'cn among these miracles ol hero- yh*ch M. Laftitte ski th |y took .^vanl.'igo, in or. 
ism! The wounded enemy, or the prisoner, ceases propose the election ol fhe Duke of Or. 

to bo an enemy ; he becomes a citizen, a brother, "®****".* uncertainties, 

wh^tbo peXfedo not dWliigui.li from j|e‘"'»'*‘"}!‘ta|orrent. 'rai.oi»nlon,Mpr^ 
wCnefeniK, »nd toward, whom they enter. W*L^e Jr.! time In mi manner, 

Udn the nme anxlou. feeling. Who can ever “>*» "‘‘h oppoutlon ; but 

fanret thi^undiict of thoto excellent fhmalc. be- M. IJupin aunported it with lo miich eloquence 
lower classes who either in their energy, that ftrom this moment it bdubie evl. 
KSi® ^ i th?!Jirn^ the strwtS, Lnd ex ‘hat the measure which had the appearaiic. 

pa^to?h"v^ ahot, huton to bind up tho "Si “S! 

SSSn^ofthowOTkman alrucliliya royal Imnet, than a plan alrea dy the Pg aw 

nml thp flftlrilpr who hM mutll&tccl this DTOthcf OF ® ths DCBll Of Whicb ljftflltt6 hod 

placed filnwclf. Neymthoto.. . much Indecision 
l«A™Srftho^Swl5SMiVKmShtto Smvalled, and the diwumion w»i becoming more 
l^hcCmlK dSSlBnS^hcSS^^ ploatW, when the dex^. ctuunplou of lb. 

^^m^^oi^eoDehing of this memorable ordinary place of sitting, aqd the OiUmlsts look 

»Si^«S^'sa.“S3s 

SHIS &"D!lkri.1JSS3JSn? ffi.* Atloait wmW ^ twa of, fe,ther 

oStoS mid wo ChrnH. X., who. tween the elder and younger taoeh o» the 

iQtredible may wemg still hod an evUtent ma- Bourbom. The gratitude id kio||fs is pro« 
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mbial» though there are few iustaoces of 
this r^al virtue more striking than the 
IbUowiiigi— 

^ One of the first cares of Lafayette was likewise 
to ascertain the Intentions of the new authorities 
with reflect to the patriots condemned for poiiti. 
cal offences durlne^the reigns of liouii XVIII. 
and Charles X.. He saw In the decision which he 
was endeavouring to draw from the government 
on the subject of these noble victims, not only an 
• jKtonement to be made to justice, hut a flresh con. 
oecratton of the principle of resistance to oitprcs. 
•ton, and to violation of the laws. Therefore, it 
gave great scandal to the doctrinaire faction 
which had already engrafted itself uiion the new. 
horn court of Louis Philippe, that, on a certain 
■day, when the.aaloons of the Palais Royal wero 
crowded with di^utations from all parts of France, 
an aide.de.carop on duty was hvard to call out 
with a loud voice. The getktlemen condemned for 
pdUical offenceit ami Lafayette, advancing at 
their head, smd to the i[ing : * Here arc the po. 
litlcal convicts : they are presented to vou by an 
accomplice.' The king received them with a most 
touching affebility, and. rciniiHliiig several of 
those generous citisens of the persecutions which, 
to his great regret, they had experienced, he pro. 
mised them ail the most solicitous attention to 
their intnests, and a prompt indemnification for 
their long sutferings. \Vh at have those promises 
roducea ? The complaints of those brave men 
ave told It to the country; their misery repeats 
It every day : repulsed by every administration, 
exposed to the scorn of the sycophants of every 
hue that beset the royalty of the barricades, the 
amdamnei politique are dying of hunger, under 
the eyes of that monarch to whose throne they 
had served as the stepping-stone. History will 
have to relate that men who. during fifteen years, 
had 8acrifica|||ieir all tor their country, fouisd in 
It fur themames only water and earth, after the 
glorious Revolution of July. Wiiat a monument 
of the gratitude of kings !" 

We commend this work to every one in- 
terested in public afTairs, but especidlly to 
those who ** put their faith in princes, or 
tfe captivated by the original and splendid 
idea or a monarchy surromidod by republi- 
can institutions. *’ It is proper to add, since 
there are different translations in the held, 
that this published by Wilson is exccute<i 
with fidelity and spirit. Our extracts shew 
OS much. 

Address to thk Landowners or Eng- 
land ON TBE Corn Laws. By Viscount 
^LTON. London, Ridgway, 18712. — An 
important alteration in the Corn Laws can- 
not be far distant, when one of the great« 
landholders in the kingdom takes up tl 
pen, to advocate the removal of the restri' 
tions tlif importation of gram. Lord 
Milton was a^ supporter of the Corn Law of 
Y815 ; but he is nut now ashamed to ai;know- 
the error he then committed. ^ He has 
for some years advocated in Parliament a 
change in the present system; nod he hag 
publtthed in the newspapers his views on the 
Corn Laws ; and the present address, though 
short, evincm a careful study of the subject, 
and R laborious investigation into all the 
ctrcnmstances which are necessary to arrive 
at a sound conclosion. . His Lordship shews 
Mtoat clearly, that the restrictive system has 
been most lojurions to the fiirmers, and that 
the benefit dmved from it by the landholdm 
ieiimr Inconsiderable. By means of tables, 
iif Hindi the rate ef wom and the price of 
at diflbreot periooii are compared, it 


is shewn, that the statement so often and ao 
confidently m|u)e, that the working classes 
are in a more favourable situation when 
grain is dear, than when it is cheap, is 
utterly unfounded ; and he proves that the 
prosperity of our manufactures is of the last 
importance to the landowners themselves. 
Coining from the quarter which it does, this 
address cannot fail to be attended wi^ bene- 
ficial consequences. Many of our legislators 
are more influenced by the name and rank of 
a writer, than by his arguments ; but to high 
rank i^d deep interest in the matter under 
discussion, we have here added impoitant 
facts, and clear and unanswerable reasoning. 
In every point of view, the address is^ most 
honourable to Viscount Milton ; and did the 

E eerage contain a few such members as his 
ordship, it would go far to redeem it from 
the bad odour into which it has lately fallen. 

Sunshine ; or, Lays for Ladies. WiU 
loughhy, London , — This is a pretty little 
tome, of wl\ich the principal part is dedicated 
to fashionable themes, the nature of which 
may be judgeil of, from such titles as , — ** I’m 
not a Marrying Man,” “ Lay of the Younger 
Son,” “ Lay of a Spinster,” “ Offer of Mar- 
riage,” and so forth. The verses are airy and 
sprightly, and will, wc dare say, be greatly 
admired by the class for winch they are 
meant. 4Sume of them have humour and 
point. ' The Excursion,” an epistle from 
a managing sister to a brother fur his guidance 
in securing a friend with a fortune of fifteen 
hundred a-year, is one of the best. Better 
tlian this sort of badinage, — for it scarcely 
reacIkH satire, —do we lik^the serious “ Oc- 
casional Verses,” at the close of the volume. 
Some of them are really beautiftil. 

Letter to Lord Bhoughah on the 
Subject of the Magisthacv of Eng- 
land. Cawthume, London , — The great 
UNPAID are once more shewn up in good style, 
and an array of facts placed under the eye of 
the Lord Cliancellor, which, if they cannot 
inform liis iudgment on this subject, for it 
must be made upalreoily, may help to stimulate 
his activity, ror this, and for great paiDs-f 
taking on a point most important to the 
country, the author of this letter deserves its 
^gratitude. 

*■ % 

Address to the Mechanics op Man- 
chester. By Joseph John (yurnky. 
iHaRcAester.—- A sensiJiie, weil-ineaut tract, 
which deserves praise for its purpose. 

Memoir op the late Captain Peter 
Hevwood. By Edward Tagart. Jiijf - 
fingham Wilion, ZoTMfon.— This memoir of 
a worthy and deserving naval officer wfil be 
read with great interest by all his perpooal 
friends and acquaintances, and with advan- 
tage 1^ every one that chances to peruse it. 

It if indeed the record ofagohd mail’s life, 
and than this what can be more instmetiva ? 
CapUin Heywood, when a lad, was a mid- 
•hipman on board the Bounty, at thjR time of 
the memorable mutiny against BligH, Time, 



New Pul^eaiione, 

which wtp every thinff right at last, has ofthis useful and solid kind, that << our town" 
cleared tiie mutineers of the Bounty of much has done for so many years in Encyclopak^ 
of the moral obloquy attached^to their con^ Quarterlies, and Monthlies. The subject of 
duct. But Heywom was in no degr^ this new volume is only inferior in interest to 
imidioated, save by his incidental presence in the first of this series; and in real impor- 
the ship. Pi-ofessional etiquette made it, , tance is much higher. Ihe one refeie to 
however, necessary that he should be both desolate and barbarous reg^s, which nature 
tried and condemned, though he was imme^ has doomed to sterility^d solitude; the 
diatdy psnloned. His adventures in Ota- other to the laying of the foundations of what 
heite, and the anxiety and enthusiastic is hastening to b^ome the mightiest enraire, 
attachment of his mother and sister during or cluster or empires, on the face of the^ 
three years of sufieri^ and vicissitude, give globe. The author, Mr Tvtlrii, the His- 
a eort of romantic interest to the^work. torian oP Scotland, having first carefully 
There never was a stronger picture of family collected an immense store of rich materials, 
afiection. Young Heywooa again entered has selected, condensed, and arrayed them 
the navy, and bec^e eminent in the scientific with great pains, judgment, and diNcrimina- 
part of his profession. The close of his life tion. He seta out with Cabot the elder’s 
was tranquil and happy. ^ TUh most remark- discovery of the northern parts of tlic vast 
able circumstance attending his latter years continent of America ; traces the progress of 
was adoption *of the Unitarian belief, iitim discovery through sutfessive ages, under the 
the irresistible convictions of his own mind, Portuguese, French, English, and Spanish 
before he had becqme acquainted with the earlv navigators; and thence issues on the wide 
Unitarians os a sect. From his earliest field of modern and contemporary enterprise 
years Captain Hey wood had been of a reli- -i-the perilous adventures of the individuals 
gious and reflective disposition, andiiorl long who established the fur trade— the journeys 
entertained Unitarian tenets without properly of Heame — the expeditions of Mackenaie 
understanding what they meant, or by what and of FVanklin, and the recent voyage of 
name they were designated among Christian Captain Beechey. We have here, in sWt, 
sects. In his latter years he attended a the substaace of many ancient tomes and 
Unitarian chapel, without, however, con- modern volumes of great intereat, condensed 
necting himself with that body, his religion into one volume of clear succinct narration ; 
being more practical than speculative. comprehending all tliat general readers need 

know, and a hundred times more than they 
could ever learn, unless indefai^ to the skill 
Memoirs or Sir Walter Scott, with and high-pressure power of such writers as 
Ckitical Notices or his Writings, com- Mr Tvtler. The Natural History is written 
PILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHENTIC SOURCES, by hir Jamcs Wilson. We hope it may at 
By Mr Vkduei^ Author or Orcadian onjje be appreciated. It is like every thing 
Sketches. AUardice, J)un<he» — A poet Mr Wilson has written for this Library, (all 
should write the life of a poet, is a common ofhis writings withwhich we are acquaint^), 
saying ; and Mr Vedder’s poetical bias Dus so living and timing, that we can only wish 
certainly helped his qualification for the the aumor hud larger space, to give the 
labour of love he has undei taken. His world the most vital and picturesque popular 
Memoir is a cheap compilation in a neat Natural History it has yet received, 
form, detailing the leading events of Sir What he has given to this Library are im- 
Walter Scott’s life, but uttendiug chiefly to portant contributions to a great whole. In 
** his life of life," his woiks. Of these we an ajipendix to the work, Mr Tytler has 
have an interesting detail, and criticisms, in defended the reputation of Richard Hak- 
the right spirit, warm and reverential. Mr luyt in a generous and (concerning the 
Vedfler has given immense value to his commonwealth of letters) patriotic , spirit, 
publication by embodying in it some of tbe The world at large cannot understand a tithe 
ablest critiques that nave appeared on the^ipf the merit of tois labour of love ; but if, 
Waverley mvcls. This of itself, we cofijppome five centuries hence, the Historian of 
ceivc, entitles his work to attention ; for Scotland shall be attack^ with tlie same 
where dse can we find the eulogiunis of injustice, let us hope that sqpie ^enthusiast 
Byron, and of Jeffrey, 'and Hazlitt under the may arise, with like disinterested Icfel, to do 
same wrapper ? Mr Vedder is indebted to an liattle for him. 

American biographe r for some curious details 

relative to Sir Walter’s commercial involve- Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By 
luents, which will be new m this country. , Jqhn Carnk, F^sq. Forming Vol. VL of 

The Select Library. Fiahert Son^ aud JacA- 
aon, London, — A pleasant, instructive, and 
The Edinburgh Cabinet Library: rof»i|»aMionabfe volumehavewe found tbit of 
0/irer and Boyd^ Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Mr Game’s by the quiet fireside on these 
— Progress or Discovert on the Nor- long October evenings. Nor con we bmtow 
THERN Coasts or America.— T his is higher praise on any book, tbgn to call it 
the only Library of the dosen now pub- companionable. When a worii is so found, 
lishing, which appears in Scotland; and, it attains its best end, for there is no fear but 
ss a matter of national pride, it is gra- it will then be instructive. The Xtees of 
tifying to IIS to see Edinburgh holding JhWnsttf HfisafoKarjes must of necessity be a 
the same high or exclusive place in a series compilation ; but eompUationi may diflkT 
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vtuttly in merit. 'Hiisy if not laboured with 
much care, is written with liveliness and spirit ; 


of the nunibcr whj^h 


;in( 


most successful one, though the sul^tof his 
poem is not calculated for extensive popti** 
larity. It is* a piece of religious and philo* 
Sophie musinif and retrospection, extending 

■ -T! 


than more ambitious performances. And tiau era, and touching upon all the moiuent- 
is it nothing t<^be presented with views ous events of this success'on of agcs,-^the 
of life, exact |)ortraits of Man, in his in- Flood, and the rise and decay of the mighty 
door easy undress, and in his costuincs of empires of the old world. On these mfty 
ceremony, from “Indus to ^e Pole.’*^ In themes, the self-cd nested poet descants in a 
* the Life of Eliot we have the American loftv tone. We take leave of Mr Millhouse, 
Indian, “ the Stoic t)f the ^yood8 in that with great respect for his talents, and afiec- 
of the apostle Swartz, the mild dhd jmlishefl tionatit wishes for his success. 

Hindoo; and in the interesting history of 

the northern Moravian mission, the rude Heckrt: an Histoaical TAAnxDY,THx 


Greenlander. And -these are not the passing Mkn op England, and other Poeme, 
sketches of the traveller, hasty and often ill- Moxon, London. — This is after the manner 
informed, but of the patient, indefatigable, of those respeclable proiluctions which well- 
pious missionary, narrating the observations educated English gentlemen, professional or 
of half a lifetime spen\ in constant intercourse of fortune, publish at, or about, the con- 
with the natives and in anxious inspection elusion of tiieir learned studies, us a sort of 


of their manners. More volumes of lives* of inaugural dissertation, « which shall make 
missionaries arc to follow the present ; and them free of the corpuration of men of letters, 
if as interesting as this, which is, wc think, or of that of gcutlcinanly authors; though 
likely to become ver}' popular, there cannot they may ntfver again exercise the hououialde 
be too many. privilege thus gained. Such disheitationu 

come abroad in all forms of e>s;iy, novel, 

Eirliopnobia, Of Remarks on the pre- poem ; or, if the youth enjoy hopes of being 
sent languid and depressed sta^ of Litera- “ pushed in the diplomatic line,” a thin 
ture and the Book Trade» In a Letter^ tome of political economy, or a pamphlet on 
addre.88ed to the author of Bibliomania, the “ crisis,” or “ thk currency.” Soiiie- 
fiohn : London. — This same bibliophobia is times these specimens of mental uccomplish- 
the very distemper we arc groaning under, ment take, as in the present instance, the 
Heaven foHh||d that it prove chronic, though more ambitious shape of % tragedy. As a 
the recent symptoms are alarming. “ Fear,” drama, we cannot say more for Becket than 
says our author, “ is the order of day. To for ninety-nine of the hundred tragedies that 
those veiy natural and long established fears appear. The action is often languid, the 
of lidilifis and tax-gatherers, must nmg be cliarqptcrs, in general, feeble ; and though 
added the fear of reform, of cholera, and history has maile the attendant circumstances 
of BOOKS.” One evil is compieied — highly picturesque, and susceptible of high 
the second is al ont to disoripear — and for poetic cnil)elli<-<}iinciit, the author has but 
the third, surely time, if nothing else, will scantily availed hiii Helf of these resources, 
find a remedy. This pamphlet is written The opening is languid — the closing siwnes ‘ 
with great humour and liveliness, and felicity attenuated to a mere thread of interest ; and, 
of allusion, by one who, if not a genuine with singular unskilfulness, the writer has 
brother of the ciaft, or the great Dihdin expended his strength before it is required 
himself, is deep in the mysteries of the Bow. to concentrate all nis power for the final 
He makes a tour of the bookseUers and print thrust. The third act is full of bustle and 
shops— most graphic and picturciujuc in its interest. The character of Becket, the 

a ress, but frightful and melancholy in the haughty, domineering priest, is better con- 
ts. Our inquirer has coursed through ceived than executed. The king’s is more 
the Row and Chancery Lane ; and then w^successful, and perhaps the l>est drawn 
have him just out of Mr Bohn’s, who is iSjfbharucter in the play. Of Queen Eleanor, 
as awfiil a plight as his neighbours, and a character of that passionate and mixed 
next popping in to Mr Sharped, every place kind which nature has laid, ready made, 
worse than the last. before the dramatist, nothing is made. 

His at'count of Magazine and Ahnanach Prince Henry, and Idouea, the sister of 
days is curious as a matter of commercial Becket, with her lover Reginald, are per- 
cconoiny. * ^ sonages more within the range of the writer’s 

Mercurius Rusticus, the author of Biblio- spells. With this much of Dlaine, there is a 
phobia, tries to encourage the traders in book good deal to praise in Becket. The choice 
merchandise, before he takes leave of them, of the subject is high merit ; the moral 
with the assurance that better days are at tone is unexceptionable ; and, if the lan- 
haod. tio lie it. guoge never rises to poetry, it is often 

— ideasing^ ne^ous, and always correct. 

The Destinies op Man. By Robert The spirit of the Men of England in 
Millhouse. Simpkin and Marshall, Lon- excellent, 
don. — Another Relf-cfliicated poet of the -y — ■ 

kind^at may put universities to the blush. Foreign Quarterly Up.vjew,No. XIX. 

Millhoose is, we understand, an artizan —This work was started under the auspices 
in Nottingham. This is not his first public of as many screech-owl piophecies of failure, 
■piieteance ; but we boj>c it may prove his us could well be imagined. It hail to contend, 
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(luriiw iti early careeri with the competition 
of a £»iaf brought forward folr public accep- 
tance) by deaertera from ita own co^ l^t 
atill it weeps the onward tenor of ita wa^r; 
and if ita aucceaa at all e^al its merit, with 
high acceptation. ^ The Foreign Quarterly 
givea, in ita periodical appearances, full and 
able descriptions of all t^e most interesting 
and important literary phenomena of the 
Continent. It has, at the same timct done 
more to extend the field of statistical know- 
ledge, and of the ajiplication of economical 
science, than any of its contemporaries.* The 
work, instead of being characterized by any 
meretricious glare or splendour, has' been 
always marked by the subdued tone of true 
taste. Its leaning is liberal, notwithstanding 
a strange blunder in the present number 
respecting the liberal press of Germany. We 
are inclined to look upon the Foreign Quar- 
terly os one of the most useful of our periodi- 
cals ; and we know U to be one of the most 
interesting. 
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Kidd’s Guide to Dover, 12mo. Is. Bd. 

Burnish’s Higtory of the King*8 German 
Xegion, Vol. I. 8vo. 208.' 

Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, Vol. II. 8vd. J20s. 

Newton on the Prophecies, 8 to. 138. 

Rev. J. Slade’s Explanation of the Psalms, 
12mo. 6 b. • 

Rev. John Hall’s Expository Discourses 
on the Gespels, 2 vols. 8vo. 218. 

A Christian Portrait, in the Memoirs of 
Eliza, l2mo. Os. 

Goodridge’s Narrative of a Voyage to the 
South Seas, and Residence in Van Die- 
men’s Land, 12ma Os. 6d. 

De Porq net’s French IJictionar}', Os. 

Mosaical arid Universal Geologies, by 
Higgins, 7a. 

Zohrab the Hostage, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s; 
6d. 


The Yodwg Student’s Preceptor ; 
OR,^ Introductory Collection. By A. 
Weir, Master of the English Department, 
Kilmarnock Academy. Edinburgh ; Stirling 
and Kennev* — The Young Student’s I^'ecep- 
tor is one of the best selected and best arranged 
introductions to English reading we have 
met with. 

On Circulating Cuedit, with 
Hints rou Improving the Banking 
System op Britain, &c. By a Scot- 
tish Banker.*— An admirable bpok, 
written by a man whose liead is well fur- 
nished, and all compact.” Here is th^ 
true science of Banking — a key to nil the 
mysteries of the questions of Currency and 
Credit, and withal an important iutrotluc- 
tion to the wliole subject of Politit'al Eco- 
nomy. What is most singular, too, in 
these days, when men are doing Jittlc but 
hammering and toiling at the W'ork of 
Macadamizing the beaten track, our bank- 
er has taken n path of Ills own, exploi«d 
it thoroughly, rooted out every gnarled 
stump, and made it a king's highway I 
The name at the bottom of his title-page 
should make us sparing of the language 
of eulogy. This Magazine i» iio book- 
seller’s liack, and shall never be suspected 
of being so ; but we cannot sacrifice truth, 
even to delicacy. 

The Parent’s Cabinet op Amusement 
AND Instruction. London : Smith and 
Elder.’^T\\\& is number one of a neat littie 
veridical for children, intended to assist 
domestic education. It is full of anecdotes, 
imma, prints, and cuts, illustrating Natural 
History, and promises to be very amusing as 
well as instructive. Brave Bobhy is v^at 
diildren will call a very fttce tale. 

• EcUiibargh, W. Tilt, 1838 ; 


Herklots’ Qaiioon-e-Islam, 8vo. 18s. 

The Diadem, selection of poetry,, royal 
32mo. 3s. 8d. 

Anatomical Demonstrations of the Hu- 
man Bodyf Part ll. 88. 6d. 

Christian Amusement, by a Country Cu- 
rate, 18mo. 2s. 

Dove’s Life of Andrew Marvell, 12mo. 
2s. 8d. 

Ocean Gem, by W. M. Davies^^2ina 4s. 
6d. 

Lachlan's Narrative of the Conversion of 
Cook the mimlerer, l8mo. 3s. 8d. 
F.din*^&urgh Atlas, folio, completed, Os. 6d. 
Vortigeni, a Play, 3s. 8d. 

Valp>’s Classical Library, No. XXXI V. 
4s. G(L 

The Pilgrim of F.riii, fc. 4s. 

Christ our Example, ]2mo. 8s. 

L.Tfayette, l^ouis Philippe, and Revolution 
of 1 830, 2 vols. post 8vo. Os. 

Landscape Annual, 18.3.3, 21s. 

Landscape Album, 10s. 

ICdinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. JX. Os. 
Whistle-Biiikie, a collection of Songs^ 
^2ino. Is. 

listen’s Synopsis of Stenography, on 
Sheet, Os. 

Grandineau’s Conversations ifomslleres, 
18nio. 4s. 8d. 

Bishop Hall’s Three Centuries of Medita- 
tions, &C. 32mo. Part 1. Is. 
Edgeworth’s Talcs, vol. IV. Os. 

UseM and Ornamental Plantings 8vo. 3s. 
Orem% Description of Old Aberdeen, 
3s. 6d. 

The Book of the Constitution, fc. 8vo. 6^ 
Pcdlock on the Universal Principle, 8vo. 
Os. 

Lyrical Offering, 10s. 8d. 

The Musical Gem, 1833, lOs. 

Lamb’s Tales of Shakspeare, 12mo. '7s> Od* 
Abbot’s Young Christian^ 12mo. 

The Excitement for 183S^ 18mo. 4s. 81 
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Memoir and Correspondence of the late 
J. E. Smithy 2 rols^ 8yo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
Percerairs Anatomy of the Hoi'se, 8yo. 

Bransby Cooper's Lectures on Anatomy, 
Vol. IV. royal 8vo, 15s. 

Thomson V Materia Metlica, Vol. 1. Ifis. 
Morrison's Counsels to thes Young, 2s. 
Edwards on the lufluenco of Physical 
Agents on Life, 8vo. 18s. 

Cameron on Diet, 8vo. 5s. t 
Geographical Annual, 1/. Is. 

Biblical Annual, 1/. Is. 

Poole’s Family Arcount Book, 1833, 38. 
Little Library, Vol. IX. 4s. 

Crewen Derby, 2 vols. post 8vo. W. la. 
Hind's Arithmetic^ 8vo. 73 . fid. 
llefiigee in America, 3 vols. post 8ro. 
XL lls. 8d. 

Sennoiis on Impoitiint Subjects, 8vo. 10s. 
Observations on Southey's Life of Wes- 
ley, &c. 3s. (nJ. 

Cnitwell’s House- Keeper's Account Book, 
1833, 23. 

Our Island, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
Lizai's’ Vie^vs of Dryboroughi Abbey and 
Abbotsford, 4to. 2s. 8d. 

Schomherg, on Ship Building, 8vo. 4s. 
Roscoe's Spanish Novelist, 3 vols. post 
8vo. ]/. 7s. 

East India Sketch Book, 2 vols. post 8 i' 0 . 
ll. Is. 

The Works of the Rev. John How^ im- 
perial 8 vo. 1 /. Is. 

The Works of Calculator, 12mo. 53 .*dd. 
Rankin's Present State of the Represen- 
tation of England and '^ales, 13mo. 5s. 
Taylor's Records of My Life, 2 vols. Ovo, 

1 /. 8 s. 

Theological Library, Vol. III. 6 s. 

Samuel Frey's Hebrew Grammar in the 
English l.anguage, 8 vo. 7a, 

Worthies of Yorkshire, Part I. bs. 


Infant Annual for 1839^ with Illustra- 
tions. 12 mo. 4s. 6 d. 

A Mother's f^irst Thought^ 18mo. 3s. 
Mason's Letters on Frequent Commu- 
nion, Is. 6 i. 

Larduer's Cabinet Cyclopiedia, Volume 
XXXV. 68 . 

Goldsmith's Statistics, 8 vo. 12s. 

A Key to the French Genders, 18mo. Is. 
The Preacher, 2 vols. 8 vo. U, 2 b. 6 d. 

The Keepsake for 1833, li. Is. 

Hant^ Picturesque Annual for 1833. 
XL Is. 

Geraldine Hamilton; or. Self Guidance^ 
2 vols. post 8 vo. 1 /. Is. 

Wild Sports K>f the West, 2 vols. demy 
8 vo. 1 /. 8a, 

Illustrations to Keepsake for 1833, 21, 2 s. 
proofs. 

Illustrations to Stapfield's Picturesque 
Annual for 1833, 2/. 2s. proofs. 
Complete Election Guide, 9s. 8 d. 

Literary ^uvenir, 1833, 128. 

New Year's Gift, 1833, 83 . 

Illustrations of Literary Souvenir, 309. 
Friendship's Offering, 1833, 12s. 

Comic Offering, 1833, 12s. 

Liiidley's Introduction to Botany, 8 vo. 
18s. 

Ellis's British Tariff, 183.3, 12ino. 7«. Od. 
Legends of Library at Lilies. 2 vols. post 
8 vo. 1 /. Is. 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine, in Four Parts, Part 1. 9s. 
Drafi'ing-room Scrap Book, 1/. Is. 

Amulet, 1833, 12s. 

^lustrations before Letters, 2/. 10s. 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1833, Bs. 

Searle's Maternal Solicitude, 18nio. 3s. 
Bust of Scott, 5s. 

Hansard's Debates, Third Series, Vol. XL 
1 /. 10 s. 


THE PJNE ARTS. 

Fn^v'n Lmydscape Illusteatiovs or the mind to homage of the grandeur of 
Byron. ~ The Seventh Part has ap]Mared, Ancient Art. — Ca/re Colonnaia coimnon- 
and puts in an equal claim to admiration place, but very pleasing; and, any where 

with the former numbers, if, taken as a whole, save in this senM, would be admired. 

it does not exceed them. The Plain of Cagliari Sardinia, a matter-of-&ct view of 
Trog daring a storm, a poetically conceived the kind that ought to be for use, since 

vignette by Turner, scarc^ equab some of such views cannot be rendered beautiful. 

his former sketches. The Gate of Theseus, Patrass by Cottbrmolb, is our favourite 
another vignette, is also harder than^ the viewofthosein this number. It is charmingly 
favourite productions of his etherial pencil; grouped, and full of life and spirit. The por- 
but to atone for this, he sticks closer thiii trait, of which each number one, is that 
umsl to his' text. TTu Temjde of Jupiter dt Margarita Cogni, one of the Venetian 
Oigmptte, SvAKnELD, is one of this artist's fovoorites of Byron. He has described her 
tot contributions to this series. Every part by the attractive name of the Tigrese,'* 
m the view is treated with the same oare as which, by his own shewing, was very appro- 
if taeh were the first in importanee ; while priate to the cattish character of tne lady, 
all am subordinate to those majestic inllan Harlowb has nuuie the most possible of the 
whieh fill, and, without overawing, subdue feline beauty. 
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major's cabinet gallery, no. II. 

This Number is a decided improveuieiit oo 
Number I. The subjects are, Ve think, in- 
finitely better selected. A Landicape and 
Marriage Festival^ by Clauds, to which a 
scriptural name is given for want of a truer, 
deserved more carefiil engraving; but the 
grouping — the character — is there; and 
uiere also is Allan Cunningham's vivid des- 
cription, which makes out what is obscure 
or wanting otherwise. The other two pic- 
tures arc masterpieces of Reynolds — A 
Holy Family, full of Engluh offisctiAi and 
imagination. H<Ay Family is, however, a 
misnomer. It is a char mi nf^ English groim, 
and, though not a holy family, a de%htnil 
icture of a grandsirc with hiy daughter and 
er infants. The back-ground is rich and 
beautiful. Pu.ck is the flower uf this num- 
ber. He is the antipodes of all pre-conceived 
notions of the tricksy, elvish, merry sprite 
of Shakespeare ; yefswc receive him at once 
as the true Puck — the realization of a hun- 
dred vagrant fancies. There he sits, in guise 
of a chubby boy, on a mushroom top; his 
fragile mimic throne, which his light buoyant 
humours prevent him from cither crushing 
or bending. The whole character is ex- 
pressed in the attitude, and concentrated in 
the merry roguish twinkle of the eyes. This 
icture also is enriched with one of Sir 
ushua Reynolds's favourite back-grounds — 
an entanglement of wood and luxuriant trail- 
ing plants. The tasteful and critical re- 
marks of Cunningham give great additional 
value to this work. 

THE nvRON gallery, no. III. 

This historical accompaniment to the new 
edition of Byron's woi^s diflers in design 
from FindenS. ^ The Byron Gallery is 
the more ambitious attempt of illustrating 


the writinM of the poet by imaginative pic- 
tures. Hero we have the fri vocation of 
Manfred to the Witch of the Alps, and her 
appearance, — Son of Earth, what wovkht 
thou with me/ A pair of pretty juvenilea 
from the Hours of Idleness, and a scene from 
the Dream, “ a Maiden and a Youth," are 
sweet pictures. The sketch from Porisina 
is deficient in the grand point, the expression 
of the passion*of the scene. In this impor- 
tant requisite, the picture from Bepuo is 
happier. This is a cheap pleasing puUica- 
tion of its kind ; and if so great a proportion 
of the public prefer having five pretty pic- 
tures for less than five killings, insteaa of 
one of real lasting worth and beauty, neither 
we nor the print publishers of the nineteenth 
century can help this prevailing taste. We 
may wish it mended. • 

Landscape Illustrations of the Proee 
and Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
with Portraits of the Principal Female 
Characters. 

Byron and Scott have half the artists in 
England at present enlisted in their service. 
Parts V.- and VI. are before us. The land- 
scapes, if not^first rate specimens of art, are 
pleaaitig pictures, and have besides the merit 
of being exact portraits of scenes which Scott 
has described and animated, and which most 
of us have opportunity of comparing with 
the original. Each numlier contains four 
landscapes and|a portrait, for one half-crown ! 
Among the 1 indscapes, we would distinguish 
the Smway Frith, Loch Ard, North Queen*a 
Ferry, and Inch Cailleach. The portraits 
are tRe Flora Macivor of Finden'S' scries, 
which gives us at least a female face of great 
beauty, and Isabelle de Croye, whom we 
cannot admire. * 
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Na true jockey ever thinks ($ putting 
his bit of blond to the top of her speed on 
starting, and no manager adventures his 
maximum strength in the commencement 
of the season. The first month is usually 
characterised by fugitive representations, 
the lowly bow of two or three second-rate 
debutants, the occasional appearance of 
one of the mighty great, (just Jto keep the 
drowsy head of the town from nodding 
quite^) atijil, better still, certain goodly an- 
nouncements of fine thinga to come, the 
very hint at which were sufiicient to spur 
a grateful public into anticipatory patron- 
age. Bottling ap our choicest powers, 
therefore, like shrewd and thrifty world- 
lings, for fittest use on fittest occasion, our 
remarks on the events of the past three 
weeks will necessarily be of a general cha- 
racter, reserving detailed criticism for 
those brillianGes which are in store for us 
by-«nd-hy. Our notice, too, of those first 
« appearances which have occurred, shall 
NO. VIII. — VOL. II. 


purposely he of a cursory nature ; for the 
two-fold reason that the capabilities of an 
actor are not to he truly ascertained from 
initiatory exhibitions; and that we are not 
over-solicitous to indulge in any prophe- 
tic antics, which might mislead some, in- 
jure others^ and make ourselvei lo^k im- 
mensely silly, if Time, the only safe filter, 
preter of prophecy, were not in a concur- 
rent mood. 

DauRT Lane.— <At this house the season 
comrfienced most busily; and, auguring 
from the activity and promptitude display- 
ed by the management, in furnishing, at so 
early a period, something wherewithal to 
whet theappetite, greatdoings may be look- 
ed for. Macready, Draham, Farren, Power, 
Harley, Miss Philips, and Mrs. Glover — 
sounding namea— have already ap^ieared ; 
and if the employment cut out for them 
hereafter be worthy of their efforts^ mat- 
ters may once more look cheerily in the 
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eyes of tlie lessee. The fii’st night intro- 
duced Ml'S. Nesbit, in her maidenly alias 
of Moi'daunt, as the'widonr Clieerly,in the 
comedy of “ The Soldier's Daiighteri" 
(about the most yawny thing in the lan- 
guage)) selected, we suppose, because being 
the character she originally supported, it 
was her fond show-tnsk, and because, also, 
of divers expressions occurripg in the play 
which appeared allusive to the peculiarity 
of her situation ns a young nipl bereaved 
woman. This lady is prepossessing, and 
of good figure, apd her light and agree- 
able acting appears not to have Itcen im- 
paired by her temporary secession fi-om 
the stage. Our friend Power (what a 
name for an actor and a pun !) was ra- 
ther hardly tsi8ktHl*on the first few nights, 
but his quiet hiiiiioiiraiul irresistible diol- 
lery gained for him a requital sufficient to 
subdue any little outbreaking inurniurs in 
which he might have else felt dis])osed to 
indulge. In the second week, Mr. Serle's 
“ House of Colberg ” was brought out ; 
but it met with equivocal greeting. With 
every disposition to urge thq author to a 
cultivation of the talent he possesses as a 
iiTiter, of whom we arc inclined to predi- 
cate favourably, we confess this to be a 
production, which, lacking interest, and 
unmercifully monotonous, never could 
adapt itself to an audience, whatever its 
merits might do for it in the closet. No- 
thing blit the spirited acting of Macready 
and Miss Phillips could have securAl tor 
it the few repetitions that were allowed. 
Mr. Maci-eady, by the w^y, is now all that 
is left us of sound tragic talent ; but high 
as he therefore stands, lie must not pro- 
nounce himself faultless. He possesses 
many objectionable mannerisms, which 
if he study nature with a steady eye, and 
a humble mind, he will soon perceive how 
detractive they must be to his reputation. 
His violent and sudden transitions of 
voice, and his occasional rapid and inar- 
ticulate enunciation, though doubtless 
pleasing to those who are tickled at moun- 
tebank gambols, vocal or otherwise, are, 
to man of true taste, a capital defect, 
and mars most wofhlly the excellence he 
does possess. Very dififerent, indeed, is it 
with Miss Phillips, in this respect; her 
deep and deprecating tones almost pall 
upon the ear from very monotony, a mis- 
fortune which excites not censure &ut re- 
gret. The present position of Mr. Mac- 
ready on the stage will, it is hoped, induce 
him to scrutinize his powers and peculia- 
rities with the just discernment of one 
who is wisely jealous of honorably ac- 
quired fame. Of Miss Phillips, we think 
so highly that we have scarcely a word of 
advice to offer her; she has had^some 
uphill work in her career, but she is all 
the better for it, she may be assured. 


A new piece called the ^ Factory Girli" 
by a Mr. Jcrrold, was also produced; 
would that it had been conceived by Mr. 
Senator Sadler, for the author's sake. It 
failed. Three very beautiful scenes were 
wasted on the occasion, iks works of art, 
they ought not to be allowed to perish. 
Mr. Sereil (who has been engaged here) 
made his first appearance as the hero : it 
would be ungenerous to offer an opinion 
of his abilities under such circumstances. 

« yer Freistihutz" has hwn again re- 
vived, and with a success that amply at- 
tests the deep impression its wild and 
witching music still continues to make 
on every eai^ Br.iham, the evcr-greeii, 
was the Bodolph ; and sung with exquisite 
taste, and undimiuished skill, the plain- 
tive and beautiful melodies allotted to the 
character. We had a new Caspar in Mr. 
Bcdfbril, wlio supported it with great cre- 
dit ; the drinking song well merited the 
encore it received. Mr. Seguiii did" the 
music of Bernhard, but his acting was 
villanously bad ; as a concert singer, this 
gentleman is a valuable acquisition, but 
as an actor — whenever it is his humour 
to be humorous, he becomes ridiculous 
Miss Betts is scarcely equal to the part 
of Linda ; she essayed her utmost, and 
pleased. 

But the great lion of Drury, for this 
month, has been the grand Pageant, << in 
commemoration of Gotland's immortal 
bard," which, in conception, is truly very 
happy, and in execution admirable. There 
rare those, it is known, who condemn such 
an exhibition as a mock solemnity, pue- 
rile in design, and dishonouring to the 
memory of the departed great one; as 
being nothing more, in fact, than an un- 
holy trick, to put money in the treasury, 
by cateqll^, to a corrupt taste^ in an ex- 
cited hour. We have nothing to do with 
motives^ but we differ upon the inference ; 
for, whatever tends to call into action 
those feelings of respect and veneration, 
which the god-like attribute of genius 
claims at the hands of all men, is praise- 
worthy in itself; a wholesome incentive 
to those in whom it presently exists, and 
encouraging to the less gifted, by forcing 
upon their attention its immeasurable va- 
lue^ and the importance of cultivating 
what they do possess. Such feelings^ how^ 
ever keen at first, or just, or general, are 
too apt to melt into speedy oblivion, un- 
less animated and promoted by some pul^ 
lie token of acknowledgment, some stir- 
ring occasion, by which they may be kept 
riliB and active ; and whether the public 
mind isi mpressed by what the cynic would 
call pantomimic mummeries, unworthy 
of a ^ thinking people^" or by the solitary 
monument, admonishing, in its magble 
silence^ the object and the act arealike 
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\mM and justifiable. Mankind are not 
all philosophers ; and in so /ar the end 
consecrates the means. 

The scenery and the grouping were ex- 
cellent, and the Pageant/* judging from 
its great attraction, will, no doubt, repay 
with interest the labour and expense 
which must have been bestowed upon its 
production. 

CovEKT Garden Theatre has un- 
dergone divers alterations since last sesflson. 
A sparkling thousand-guinea chandelier 
depends fiom the celling; the interior of 
the house is made resplendent in pearl- 
white and burnished goldf re-covered 
seats, and dress 011x16 stalls, conrenient 
fur ingress, egress, and regress; refresh- 
ment lobby, and other acconiiiiodations 
have been all sedulously coutnved for the 
accommodation of a comfort-loving public. 

A young gentleman with p curious 
name, having no foes to save him from 
his friends, opened the business of the 
season by undertaking the inarduous task 
of failing in Shylock ; which, having ful- 
filled, he sagaciously retired into his pris- 
tine privacy gloryless. This achieved, 
the absence of Miss Kemble gave an 
oppoitunity to Miss E. Tree to exhibit 
her powers in the character of Julia in 
Knowles* comedy of The Hunchbetek ;’* 
which seems to lose none of its influence 
by frequent repetition. A part so identi- 
fied with the former lady, and latterly 
not less ably sustained by Miss Phillips, 
ofrerad difficulties in the way of faiiu? 
which few actresses would have been de- 
lighted to contend with. Miss Tree, how- 
ever, may rejoice in her triumph. Her 
])erformance was admirable, and must 
have exceeded the expectation of her 
warmest friends; the feeling ’wd spirit 
with w'hich she pourtrayed the indigna- 
tion of a slighted woman, and the striking 
energy of her entreaty to Master Walter, 
in the last act,' to spare her from the mar- 
riage her passion had caused her to assent 
to, were most excellent, and called forth 
long and loud applause fh>m all parts of 
the house. Mr. Knowles sustained his 
original character of Master Walter, and 
is evidently improved in his new walk of 
life. 

The comedy of " All’s Well that Ends 
Well*’ has been hashed up into an opera 
of three acts ; but the sacrilege was not, 
we are glad to say, well countenanced. 
Mr. Jones^ after a lapse of six years, re- 
appeared in the part of Parroles, and was 
most flatteringly received. This old fa- 
vourite, and a masque very effectively, 
arranged from the ^ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,^ were the two most pleasing no- 
velties of this very insipid opera, by<«. 
Shakspeare t 


Mr. Butler, an actor fh>m the pro- 
vinces^ has made two or three successful 
appearances in the higher walk of tragedy. 
Hd came out in Hamlet ; and his subse- 
quent repetitions of the character appear 
fully to have justified the very high com- 
mendations that have been generally be- 
stowed upon his abilities. He possesses a 
commanding figure, a good face, and a full 
sonorous voice ; these physical advantages 
united with»judgment, feeling, and appa- 
rently well-disciplined powei-s, make him 
a very valuable acquisition to Covent Gar- 
den Theatre ; and his engagement reflects 
credit upon the discernment of M. La- 
porte. 

The new military racctacle of His 
first Campaign,** is really a splendid affair ; 
the costumes arc picturesque, and the sce- 
nery most masterly, and very beautiful. 
The ball-room scene at the close of the 
first act is brilliant to magnificence. Lit- 
tle Miss Poole “ y*ansfixes** everybody by 
her clever ])erfbnnance ; we hope the ta- 
lents of this delightful child will be more 
enduring than precocity usually gives pro- 
mise of : she is a treasure. 

The Pageant** at this house, and Mr. 
Knowles* version of “ Waverley** appeared 
too late in the montli to allow of notice 
in the present number. 

The Minors. — ^Tliese theatre^ from 
their number, and supported by the talent 
conse!|ueiit upon competition, have as- 
sumed a position formidable to the patent 
houses by rivnlrg in excellence, and im- 
portant to the public in opening up new 
channels for the efflux of amusements, 
^ various, yet the same,** and of far more 
attainable price. Within the last three 
or four years they have chiUlenged an 
attention they seldom previously received, 
and rarely dcseiwed; and by unceasing 
and well-directed efforts, have^ at length, 
fairly eliected a more than equal division 
in the public patronage. The coincidence 
that exists between the metropolitan stage 
and the current literature of the present 
day, is somewhat remarkable,' andsipight 
be wrought into a pleasant conceit of ar- 
gument. A few years ago the great levi- 
athans of our press, the Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh, exercised a domination 
agaii^t which nothing could withstand ; 
they were “alone in their glory,** and 
ruled with the sceptre of a true despot ; 
but despotism, be itsaim physical or moral, 
seems ever to contain the seeds of its own 
destruction. Other lights arose; minor 
periodicals began to peep forth one by 
on^ and backed by enterprise and im- 
pressible genius, acquired by degrees a 
sturdy maturity that became formidable 
soon and subsequently irresistible. A 
new era opened upon the world of letters : 
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and what now is the condition of the levi- 
athans ? Just so was it with the patent 
theatres. Neither the editors nor the ma- 
nagcn, unluckily for themselves, appeared, 
in those days, to be blessed with the lights 
of political economy. They saw not that 
the population of readci's, or of liearers, 
waxed redundant ; that the demand was 
becoming greater than thei supply; and 
that competition would soon assuredly 
spring up and produce the e^cts which 
have since been made so conspicuously 
visible by Mr. Macculloch and our own 
beloved Harriet Martineau. From this 
pernicious monopoly, it ivas (we leave 
untouched the question of vested lights) 
that the minoi's were originally called 
into existence ; and by nnisonof gradually 
accumulated accessions of assistance and 
sti'ength, their united power has, at last, 
enabled them to wage a successful tight 
tor a participation in public favour. 

There is, at this moment, scarcely a 
minor theatre in London that does not 
possess one or more stars, persons of esta- 
blished celebrity cither, on of rapidly 
rising reputation. The pieces brought 
fonvard, generally, are compositions of 
the most creditable kind, clever and at- 
tractive from intrinsic merit, and valu- 
able as incentives to literary labour in a 
department long and grievously neglected; 
while the pertbrmauces are so skilful and 
well conducted, the scenic and decorative 
displays so creditable, and the mahage- 
ment so well appointed, that no reason- 
able mind need regard ^ith surprise the 
unequivocal encouragement these little 
theatres have thus received. At some of 
them, indeed, the proprietors have had 
the teiuei'ity to represent those plays which 
constitute what is understood by the term 
legitimate drama and though, in con- 
sequence of legal interference, they have 
burned their own fingers, it has been the 
means of shewing the fitness of such pla- 
ces for such a purpose, and the evident 
leaning of the public taste — any thing in 
the Parliamentary investigation ^ to the 
contpiLy, •> notwithstanding.** Without 
wishing to make an invidious selection, 
who, we would ask, that has witnessed 
the performance of William Tell,** 
Virginiu^** and other ^ stock trage- 
dies,” at the Surry Theatre, and the very 
excellent acting of Osbal^ston, Elton, 
Mrs. West, and the rest of the corps ge- 
nerally, will deny that the claim is pow. 
erfully made out, that here have been le- 
gitimate representatives of the legitimate 
drama, within walls that ought to be le. 
gitimatized. The minors, by their me- 
rits, have challenged a fair share of that 
critical attention which is almost exclu- 
sively bestowed on their moro protected 
rivals, the patented majors, and no apo- 


logy is therefore needed for giving to them 
a notice more commensurate with their 
deserts than 'it has been heretofore the 
practice to concede. 

The Olysipic. — Few women can 
smile like Madame Vestris, and the smile 
that answered the hearty greeting of a 
closely packed audience, on the opening 
of this charming little theatre, was the 
smile of the graceful woman, as well as 
of the flatter^ actress. 

It must be a pleasant thing, in truth, 
to sec well-thronged scats and laughing 
faces, and a thriving tivasiiry ; to heai of 
theatrical disCiTss, and feel it not. It 
must be a useful thing to otliers, more- 
ever, for it induces thought, and makes 
managem reflect upon the wheroforc and 
the why ; adversity, like prosperity, rare- 
ly occurs without a cause, and when it 
approaches, the wit to avert it becomes 
wunderfulty shari)cned, and gives a double 
force to example. The only addition of 
moment to the Last year's troop at this 
house is Mrs. Orger. This lady, Liston, 
and Madame, arc a triple suroty for the 
coutiiiuaiice of the siiccei.8 of this theatre, 
which, according to Charles Kemble's as- 
sertion, has hitherto cxceediHl that of any 
other in town. Vestris rc-appeai'cd as 
Fanil} Dolton, in the old favourite of the 
“Grenadier,” “ever verdant, ever fresh,” 
which, like our other popular frieuds, the 
“ Revels” and the “ Devils,” seems never 
tiring. A new piece called the “ Water 
Party,” launched from the pen of Mi*. 
Dance, has proved a hit, and bids fair to 
become another of tlic undying ones, be- 
gotten of the Olympic. “My daughter, 
sir,** a llglit one act burlctta, introduced 
a Miss Murray, who, from not having 
acquired llftit most neccssaiy qualification, 
self-possession^ without which the latent 
abilities of a performer can nevei* be dis- 
played, is hanlly amenable to critic law. 

The house is constantly well and fully 
attended, it would seem. 

The Surby. — At this house has been 
peiformed a piece called The Tower of 
Nesle,*’ a translation or an adaptation of 
a French original; and it has proved 
highly attractive. The interest never for 
a moment flags, for the thing is full of 
incident ; and well it may be, when the 
crimes of incest, parricide^ murder, and 
other revolting infamies, are freely made 
subservient to the plot There are some 
good situations for the actors, of course ; 
and Mr. Oabaldiston, Mr. Empliasis Ben- 
net, and Mrs. West, displayed their abili- 
ties to the greatest advantage. However 
suitable for the exhibition of histrionic 
talent such plays may be, they are cer- 
tainly very great abominations ; for they 
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tend innch to deprare our better taste by 
ftmiliarising the mind with the most 
atrocious conceivable acts of guilt. It 
needs not the recourse to the worst pas- 
sions of our naturo to produce interest 
and mental excitement in stage perform- 
ances, Vheii our sympathies may be suffi- 
ciently called into vivid and delighted 
action by homely and domestic incidents 
of far more profitable tendency. From 
the number of clever people, however, 
who are now beginning to give thei^selvcs 
to diumatic composition, we hope for 
better things to come. 

A “ domestic drama,'* called the “ Fac- 
tory 1.ad,” which is intended to depict 
the misery of. that imhappy class of beings 
in its worst state, has gained great favour 
among thosc^ whose feelings were most 
likely to be interested by it. Mr. Stuart 
(a provincial) pciforms in it with much 
spiiit. This gentleman aspires to the 
higher walks of the drama. He may 
do well in melodrama, but we question 
his fitness as a substitute for Mr. P21ton 
or Mr. Bcniiet, whom he has succeeded. 

A series of Tableaux,*’ very pleasingly 
devised and arranged, has been got up 
in honour of the great minstrel of the 
north.” They are very effective, and 
exhibit great taste. 

Astleys and the Coburg (the neighbour- 
ing rivals of the Surrey) arc now cIosihI, 
so that its role there is none to dispute, 
aud the house is nightly filled. 


Sadlfr's Wkt.ls. — From the abdica- 
tion of Grimaldi the Great, of joyous 
memory, and the extinction of the ** real 
water ” — cawal disastei's— this theatre, up 
to the last season, had been ^king from 
a state of glorious renown imo degrada- 
tion the most pitiable. Countenanced by 
a community sr/i gemris, artificers in 
bricks, excavators of the earth, and folk 
of that clique, Sadler's Wells was begin- 
ning to be looked upon as but a con- 
venient arena for the coiigrcgntiunal exer- 
cise of those abilities, in whistling, scrcum- 
ing, yelling, and other laiyngial energies, 
which so pre-eminently characterised its 
delighted audiences. If that the perform- 
ances comprehended a fiiir sufficiency of 
bandit-ruffians, rant, fighting, fire, brim- 
stone, and devils of all degree, the pleased 
spectators complained not of the infiicun- 
dity of dramatic authorahip ; they came 
with the two-fold purpose of being amused, 
and of themselves amusing; and when 
the curtain foil, they went their ways re- 
joicing. But even this could not last for 
eVer; Tartarean horrora were wrought 
dry at length, and Pluto would have been 
puzzled to devise novelties for a sulphui'- 


sated public. The " management ” then ^ 
desperately tried its hand at the shiUing- 
oMer scheme, by which the gods, if so U 
squared with their pleasure, might quit 
their altitudes, and quaff gin cordial in 
the boxes ; and here abomination pretty 
nearly reached its climax. How long 
time it would have taken to effect its im- 
pending self-destruction, was a subject for 
amicable disputation. Its career, how- 
ever, was checked in a happy hour. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam, aided by a male 
adjuvant, and fired with the chivalry 
which animates her Amazonian sisters, 
Vestris and Waylett, came valiantly forth 
in the commencement of the summer 
season, to peril her f;;mc and fortunes in 
the undertaking ; since which time won- 
dcra have been indeed wrought. Some 
pretty Vaudevilles, good sceneiy, costumes 
clean, wholesome, and sparkling, clever 
men and women actors, and well-selected 
functionaries, have secured to her theatro 
that best of benefits — a good name, to 
herself a respectable auditory, and to it a ' 
fair and rational amusement ; so that it 
is now no longer debasing to avow a visit 
to « The Wells.” 

The ‘‘ Pet of the Petticoats,” (a most 
infelicitous name by the by, bordering 
on vulgarity for the sake of a sorry alli- 
teration,) translated by Buckstone, and 
ganiibh^ with some very pretty music 
by ^aruett, has had a long and deserved 
run ; other novelties^ though of less at- 
traction, yet all amusing, have rapidly 
succeeded. We counsel Mr. Buckstone, 
hotvever, (who is a clever writer as well 
as a droll actor,) and all other authors 
and adaptcra whom it may^ concent, to 
mark well that nonsense is a soriy sub- 
stitute for humour. Another Little 
Bed Man” will do moro harm to his repu . 
tation than the doing into English of half 
a dozen Victorincs” will be able to ro- 
pair : trash, however decorated, will pro- 
voke something more than a yawn. The 
fountain scene of << real water ” was one of 
the must delightful things of the kind we 
ever saw. • • » 

Here, also, has been produced another 
commemoration of the great bal’d,” con- 
sisting of several tableaux vivans, illus- 
trative of several popular scenes in his 
noi^ls and poems, very ably designed aud 
as ably executed; The ^presentation is 
pi’ecedcd by the ^ Heart of Mid-Lotfiian,” 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam sustaining the charac- 
ter of Madge Wildfire^ to which she owed 
all her original notoriety. Of the other 
performers, among whom are Mr. Mana- ^ 
ger Williams, Hunt, unquestionably the 
finest man on the English stage, Miss 
Foiilo and Miss Somerville^ we shall 
speak on another occasion. 
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^ Strand Theatre. — This is about one 

of the prettiest places of amusement in 
London, at once homely and unexception- 
able. That calamity in all others — a gall 
lery— -exists not here, and the consequent 
absence of all the noise and vulgarity, 
which invariably proceed from such a re- 
gion, renders the performances doubly at- 
tractive, and gives a tone to'thcm which 
the cultivated taste of a respectable assem- 
bly must of necessity impait. The thea- 
tre is compact almost, yet not to a fault, 
and its aspect is truly English; neat, clean, 
and — fiel for the inelegancy — snug to a 
luxuiy; the quiet audience can see and 
hear with pleasure to themselves, and ad- 
vantage to the actors. No lant or facial 
contortions are necessary for “ effect,” so 
that the performances have the most con. 
versational character imaginable; while 
the sterling merit of most of the pieces pro. 
duced prevents any sense of tedium steal, 
iiig over the house. The Strand Theati'e 
(house, actors, audience, and all in lump) 
ought to have been summoned one night 
before the Parliamentary Committee, as a 
practical refutation of the arguments of 
the monopolists, and a crying rebuke to 
illiberal licensers. It is opened in defiance 
of the law ; it has been threatened exter- 
mination by the law, yet it constantly ex- 
hibits that which the law is unable to cn- 
force among those which it protects ; an 
audience in the enjoyment of theatric |(lea. 
sure, without any violation of the decen- 
cies of society, unaunoyed by noisy uproar, 
and unpolluted by the pmsence of those 
“ chaste stars” who outrage and infi*st 
every other house in London. Two my- 
thological burlettas, called the Loves of 


the Angels and of the Devils,’^ have bden 
severally pixidjiced with great success^ both 
emanating from the immortal mind of Mr. 
L. Rede, who, like Knowles and Series 
Shakspeare and Selby, (Gods! what names 
to mix ill one short line,) unites the qua- 
lifications of an actor with the attributes 
of an author. The former is a kind of 
paraphrastic version of Moore's prototype 
without the feathers, and gives to Mrs. 
Waylett a happy opportunity for the dis- 
play ol a very handsome pair of legs, and 
of her powers as a vocalist, in a situation 
so well calculated to.give value to the plain- 
tive and gentle music of her voice. Her 
duets with Mi%. Chapman (who is daily 
becoming a greater favourite) are charm- 
ing ; the singing of these two ladies is har- 
mony itself. 

The 1.0VCS of the Dtevils” is moi’C cre- 
ditable to the author as a composition ; 
for it may be classed as one of the clever- 
est and most stinging satires that have ap- 
peared on the stage. It abounds in puns 
and pungent allusions to the existing 
naughtiness of the day, whether in law, 
politics, or morals, and lashes human <Mn- 
finnities” with merciless rigour. The act- 
ing of Mr. Rede as “ — ” was very good, 
and gave greater piquancy to this two-act 
sarcasm. Wc wish him success in his bi- 
farious efforts. 

A light amusing trifle, called Captain 
Steyciis,'Vcomposed by Mr. Selby, who 
also shines in the double glory of actor 
and author, has I>een well received, whom, 
i/’we cannot compliment in the former 
capacity, we are ready to yield him much 
praise in the more distinguished character 
of a writer of interludes. 


BXRTBSj MARXOAOSS, AND DBATHff. 


BIRTHa 

At Poonah, on 12th February last, the Lady of 
Captain Stirling, commanding the 17th Regiment 
Bombay ^atise Infantry, of a son. 

At Gikecporc, on 20th May, the Lady of Cap. 
taia Thomson, Bengal Engineers, of a daughter. 

At Overton House, in the county of Cork, on 
3d September, the Lmy of Lleutenant-Coionel St. 
.lohn Clerke, K.H. of a son. 

At Cupar.Fifo, on 3d September, the Lady of 
Captain Ashe, of the Bengal Army, of a son. 

At Duke Street, Edinburgh, on Sth Septediber, 
Mrs Waterston, of a daughter. 

At Fenwick, on lltb September, Mrs Dr Cur. 
rie, of a son. 

At Forss, on 12th September, the Lady of James 
Sinciair^^Esq. of a son. 

At 0, mm Row, on 14th September, Mrs Wfl. 
Sams, of a son. 

At Conlsbrcy Pnory. on 15th September, the 
Lsdy of George Ramsden, Esq. of adaugbtsr, stilL 


AS, J:^ George's Square, Edinburgh, on 16th 
SMiDbeiL Ifis Joh^aul, of a son. 

At the Forbu^, Reading, on 17th September, 
the Lady oftbe Rev, F. Valpy»of ason. 


On the IStb September, the Lady of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Henry Smith, of BaltiboysL county 
Wicklow, of a daughter. 

At Uddens House, Dorset, on 20th September, 
the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Fraser, 
Bart of a ion. 

On Slst September, the I^y of Sir Thomas 
Fellowes, of a daughter. 

At Montrose, on 2l8t SetAembor, the wife of 
Captain Bertram, of a son. 

At Darnbill, on 21st September, the Lady of 
Captain F. E Loch, R.N.. of a son. 

At Hartliam Park, Wilts, on 21st September, 
the Lady of H. Joj^ Esq. of a son and heir. 

At the Palace, Hereford, on 22d September, the 
the Hon. Mr! Gray, of a daughter. 

At 130, George Street, on 22d September, Mrs 
Alexander Clanpeiton of a daughter. 

At Windsor Street, Edinburgh, on the 2Sd Sep- 
tembd^ Mrs Maule, of a daughter. 

At Craigion, on 22d September, Mn Henry 
Dunlap, of a daughter. 

At Goodwood, on 24th September, the Couatesi 
of Mounicbarles, of a son. 

At Itells Manse, on 26th September, Mil Malt- 
land, of a daughter. 



Birth und Marriages, 




Ai Letham House, near Uaddinjston, on S6th 
SepUn^, the L^y of Thomas Hog, £s^ of a 
son. 

At Tunbrld|{e Wells, on SOths September, the 
Lady Catherine Bouleau, of a daughter. 

At Mewbyth. East Lothian, on ifltb September, 
the Lady Anne Baird, of a son. 

At Camberwell, on /7th September, Mrs Amot, 
of a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, on 20th September, Mrs Camp, 
bell, of Strachur, of a aon and heir. 

At Melbome Port, Somersetshire, on 20th Sep. 
tember, the Lady of W. C. Medlycott, Esq. of a 
•on. 

At Garnklrk, on the SOth September, Mrs 
Sprott, of a daughter. 

At Aldbury, Herts, on 30th September, the 
Iwuly of the Rev. Janies Galloway, of a daughter. 

At Duddlngston liouse, on SOth September, 
Mrs Hay, of a son. 

At Tpignmouth, Devon, on 1st October, the 
liarty of Richard I'orbet, of Adderly Hall, ferirop- 
shirc, of a son and heir. 

At the Bishop's P^ace, Rochester, on Ist 
October, the Lady of the Rev. Uob(Tt W. Shaw, 
Hector ofCuxton, of a son. 

At Friar Bank, Jedburgh, on 2d October, the 
liady of James (SranU M.D. of a son. 

At 1, Hillside Crescent, lAlinburgh, on 2d Oc. 
tober, Mrs. Steuart, of a son. 

At 2/, Howe Street, Edinburgh , qn 3d October, 
the L.idy of James Veitch, Esq. younger of Eliock, 
of a daughter. 

At Dunbar, on 3d October, Mrs. C. L. Sawers, 
of a son. 

At Maxweltown, DumlVics, on 3d October, 
Mrs. D. B. Douie, of a son. 

At Moray House, C'anongatc, on 3d October, 
Mrs. Cowan, of a son. 

At Clapham Common, on 4th October, the 
I,ady of Charles Thorold, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company's Bengal Military Establishment, 
of a daughter. 

At Wuliamfleld, on 4th October, Mrs Robert 
Macredi^of a daughter. 

At 20, York Place, Edinburgh, on 4th October, 
Mrs Lee, of a daughter. 

At MUlflcld, near Moffkt, on 4th Obtober, Mrs. 
Jardine, of a son. 

At Moffkt, on 0th October, Mrs Wm. Younger, 
of a son. • 

At Arlary, Kinross-shlre. on 5th October, the 
Lady of G. A. Walker Amot, Esq. of Arlary, of 
a son and heir. 

I At the Manse of Kllmancralg, on 5th October, 
Mrs MHntyre, of a son. 

At Edinburgh, on 5th October, Mrs Spence, 13, 
Montgomery Street, of a daughter. 

At 20, Nicolson Street, on5thOm|^r, Mrs Dr. 
Falrbaim, of a daughter. ^ 

At Valleyflcld, on 6th October, Mrs C. Cowan 
of a daughter. « 

On 6th October, the Lady of the Rev. W. S. 
H. Braham, of the Precincts, Canterbury, of a 
•on. 

At 26, Homo Street, Edinburgh, on 7th Octo. 
her, Mre Kenton, of a son. ^ 

At 11*5, Constitution Street, Leith, on 7th Oc- 
tober, Mn Dean, of a Mm. 

On 7th October, the Lady of the Rev. J. Bin- 
ney, of London, of a son. 

At Holland Hmwe, Papa Weytrav, on 8A 
tbber, the I^y of George TralU, Esq. of HbU 
l and , of a son. 

At Albany Street, North licith, on 8th October, 
**On^A**cS5Ie^ Vn^Kthers Fleming, Moore 

Norton 

on Sth October, tlie Lody Coro. 

line Caleraa, oradau;;hter. 

On 9tb October, the 1-ady Lucy Eleanor Low. 

***On Wh^Oc8lb«% the lAdy of William Oug- 
mortf liq. barrister at law, of a daughter. 

iB Annfleld. near Glasgow, on Wh October, 
HfnG. M. Auld,of aion. - ^ . .. 

At Roekbank, Mllngavle, on 9lh October, Mrs 
Smart, of a son. 


i4 

uSJ «>• 

loth Octoberj Mrs Grieve, of a 

On 11th Octbber, Mrs Macaliaterof Qlenbarr. of 
a daughter. * 

Edinburgh, on 1 1th 

October, the Hon. Mn Ramsay, of a son. 

At Stratford Green, Essex, on 11th Oct, Mrs 
Alexander M* Neill of Collonsay, of a daughter. 

At Trinity 'Menace, Southwark, on 12& Octo- 
ber, Mn Tims, of a son. 

At 2, Drammond Place, Edinburgh, bn 12th 
October, M¥s Stoddait, of a ion. 

At the Rectory, East Clandon, on 12th Ooto. 
ber. the Lady of the Rev. Edward J. Ward, of a 
daugMcr. 

At 16, Fettes Row, Edinbunh, on 14tb Octo. 
ber, Mn William Andenon, of a daughter. 

At 8, Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh, on 14th 
October, the Lady of WUliim Robertson, E^., 
of a son. 

At 3, Great Steuart Stfect, Edinburgh, on 14th 
October, Mn Christison, of a son. 

At Coiipland Castle, Northumberland, on 14th 
October, the l^acly of Matthew Culley, of a 
son and heir. 

At 'J'ealington, I5th October, Mrs Fokhering. 
ham, Ocrymsourc, of a daughUr, stiU bom. 

At 15, South Charlotte Street, ^nburgh, on 
16th October, Mn Badenoch, of a son. 

At Warwick, on 15lh October, Mn Geo. Buk- 
nell, of Cadogari Place, of a daughter. 

At St. Patrick Square, lldinburgh, on 17th Oc. 
tober, Mrs Pt>tcr Tait, of a daugliter. • 

On 19th October, the Hon. Mn. Seymour B*. 
tburst, ot a son. 

At St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, on SOth 
October, the Lady of Colonel Stewart, lUwt India 
Company’s service, of twins. 

At Eilinburgh, on lOth October, the Lady of 
William Penny, nm. advocate, of a son. 

In Dublin, the Lady of the O’Connor Don, M.P. 
of a daughter. 

In Great Stanhope Street, London, the Cbun. 
tesmof Clanwilliam, of a son and hrir. 

'ilie Lady of Louis MirvlUe. Era. of York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, of a daughter. 

At Mersham Patch, the Lady of Sir E. Knatcli. 
bull, Bart, of a scSi. 

At 35, North Hanover Street, Glasgow, Mn 
James Muirhead, of a son, who survived only a 
few hours. 

At Montague Square, London, the Lady of St. 
G. CaulflekI, Esq. of a daughter. 

At the Rectory Livermere, SuSbIk, the lady of . 
the Rev. Asgill Colville, of a son. 

At Sutton Court, the Lady of Admiral Sir R. 
King, Bart, of a daughter. 

At Tagmon, County. Wexford, the wife of Mr 
N. White, Innkeeper, of two sons and a daughter. 
The I<ady of Henry Tredcroft, of a son» 

The wife of Mr Edwards of 'lYegare, Mon. 
mouthshire, of three daughters. 

At York, the Lady of X Wood, Esq. M. P. Of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. • • « 

Jit Meercet, East Indies, on Sth March hut, 
William Henry Graham, I&q., enrineer service, 
to Margaret Held, eldest daughter of OeoigeSted. 
man. Esq. S.S.C., writer in Klnrosa 
At Delhi, on 5ih May lasL Mg^e.MkKw 
William Ramsay, Hon. Ettt India CompaMli 
service, Bengal estaWishment, to Miss Sn^ Hay 
Chrichton, eldest daughter of Mediate WllHam 
Ballantyne Chrichton, Esq., Dalkeith, 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on 10th July last. 
Captain Robert Dampler Mallilkx, of the 75th 
Re^ment of foot, to Harriet, daughter of Ueute- 
nant-Colonel Thomson, commanding engineer at 
the Cm>e. 

At the bland of TRnidad, on 31st July but, his 
both, only daughter of the late Alexander Grant, 

Esq. of ivllodigriUn, Nqith Britain. 




K iw Park, Esq. to Louisa, second daughter 
etiry M'Clcntock, Esq. collector of the post 
ofOundalk. 

At St James's, London, on 18th September, 
Frederick Seymour, Esq. to the l^y Augusta 
Herve]^ eldest daughter of the Marquis of Bristol. 

At Trlni^ Church, St Marylebone, on 1 6th 
September, Lieutenant-General White of Upper 
keley Street, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Alexander Davidson, Esq. of Swarland 
Park, Northumberland ; and alfio Captain ^ K 
Cook, R.N., only son of tlie Rev. Jos. Cook, of 
Newton Hall, in the same county, to Dorqthy 
Davidson, youngest daughter of the above. 

At 25|, Portland Street, Ldtarieston, on 19th 
^tember, Alexander Mitchell, Esq. of Peter. 


Mr. George Codenhead, supervisor of Excise. 

At Thrumster, on 19th September, Jamea 
Or^, Esq., advocate, Sherifflsubstitute of Caith. 
ness-shire. to Williaroina, youngest daughter of 
James innes, I^sq., of Thrumster. 

At the residence of the British Ambassador, 
Jwme, on 19th September, Charlotte, eldest i 


dau^ter of Mafor.Gencral Bir John Foster, Fits, 
gerald, K.C.B., to Otbo Leopold Baron Endc, 
Chamberlain to his Majesty King of Saxony. 

At Bolncy, Sussex, on llOth September, H. C. 
£sq. R.N., third mn of the late Rev. K. 
Huhtly, of Boxwell Court, Gloucestershire, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late IJeutenanU 
Gcnerjd ^inqcr of ChesterSeld Street, Mayfair. 

At Dummies, on liOth September, James Dykes, 
Biq., writer, PorUGlasgor^ to Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Pagan, St. Catnerine’s 
House. Oumftlea. 

At South Stonehaven Church, on 80th Septem. 
ter. Captain Lewis Shedden, Ute of the 15th 
H^ussir^ eldest son of Colonel Redden of the 
Elms, Symington, to Agnes, only child o^the 
late James Eastmont, Esq. of ImUa Street, Edin. 
burgh. ^ 

- At Dollar Bank, on 24th September, Mr D. 
Scott, Edinburgh, to Alison, second daughter of 
the late Adam Allan, Esq. of Bushel Hill, Ber- 
wickahlre. * 

At Edinburgh, on 2tth September, Mr. George 
Obldle, accountant, to Marion, eldest daughter of 
wfr late Mr. James Anejerran, . 40, Hanover 
btreek 

Leicester, on 85th Septem. 
te, Mr William Charles of Huntlngdoiu to Anne 
Jiui& eM laughter of Mr. Bamart i^Herta. 

At dapbaison 85th September, Major Caison 


Jamieson, Esq. W.8, 

At Kensington Church, on 27lh September, 
William Trighi Hamilton, Esq. barristcr-aMaw, to 
Ann tiouisa, eldest daughter of the late Major. 
General the Hon. Sir "'ilUam Ponsonby, K.(\B. 

At the New Church, St. Marylebonq, on 87lh 
^tember, Horatio Clagget, Esq. to Lolitia, only 
daughter of Charles Day, Esq. or Hartley House, 
New Road. 

At 27, Albany Street, Edinburgh, on 88tb Sep- 
tember, Nv> Gordon Cobbett, Ew]. K N. second 
son of the late James Cobbett Porterflekl, Esq. of 
Porterfield, to Margaret, daughter of Patrick 
Bertliwick, Esq. 

At Kirkbride, on 1st October, Montgomery 
Cunninghame, Esq. second son of Sir James Mont. 




tonholm, to Miss Charlotte Niven D. Hutcheson, 
bf Southfield. 

At Charley, Sussex, on 2d October, the Rev. 
Charles (Coring, to Maria Arabella, eldest daugh. 
ter of General tho Hon. Frederick St John. 

At Collpgiatc Church, Southwell, on 8d Octo. 
her, Hugli Bruce Campbell, Esq. of Nottingham, 
to raizatetli, eldest daughter of K Werge, Esq. 
of Hargreave Park, in that county. 

At Linlithgow, on fid October, Robert Speeden, 
Esq. tanner there, to Elsie, eldest daughter of the/ 
Kev. Alexander Knowles, Minister. 

At Smith’s Place, on fid October, Mr. R. C. 
Smart, engraver, Edinburgh, to Emily Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Morton. 

At SU George's, Hanover Square, London, on 
8d October, Captain R. Wetherell, of the Royal 
MiliU^eldjWt son of the Rev. Richard 

LeeTebitt, of Park Farm, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Glamw, on 4th October, WilUam Todd, 
Esq. merchant, Cork, to Miss Helen King, daugh. 
ter of the late John King, Esq. of Fowlwood. 

At Koockdrln Castle, near Mullingar, on 4th 
Octo^, Viscount Forbes, to Frances Maiy, 
da^hter of William Ferrlt^ Esq. of Chilton Hull 

At St. MaigarePs, Westminster, on 4th Oelo. 

Lei^ Retert, youngest son of John Bellamy, 
Esq., ^the House ofCommons, to HarrIettoJane, 
secc^ daughter of the late William OunneU« 
Era , of Margate. 

By specJid Hoeniie, at Tralee, on fith October 
MaurUte O'Conmll, Esq. M.P. for the county of 
Clare, to Mu y Fences, only daughter of Dllnden 
Scott, Esq of C^hercon. 

At Mom, on 8th October, jihe Rev. COtt Ttar. 


Deaths,' 


neri nrintotor of the Seottitlv Church, WdrkJng. dai^ghter of Sir J. Wollje tfftd Lady Harriet 
ton, to Jcchy>ieooiid daughter of Alexander Craig, Hoare, and niece ofthe Bfarauli of Th^nd. 
Burnbraei. At Richmond, the Rev. P. Jaeoh, to Anna* 

At Ludhoue, Roxburghshire, (di 9tb Octdber, eldest, and the Rev. J. Bfoney, to Charlotte, thira. 
John Murra? Ecq. M.O, to Colin, youngest daughter, ofthe Hon. and Rev O. Noel 
daughter of Archibdd Gibson, Esq. W.S. At RoArever, Ireiand, G. Bagot, son of M. 

At Paisley, on 9th October, James Orr, Esq. Gossett, Esq. Viscount of Jersey, and Nephew to 
Crofthead. to Catherine, daughter of the late Sir W. Gossett, Under Sacretery for Irdai^, to 
WiUlam Orr, Esq. Charlotte, daughter of J. Douglas, Esq. Belfost 

At WIshaw, on 9th October, Mr. James Ha. At St Albans, J. A. Goraon, Esq. M.P. to 
mllton, of New Orleans, to Miss Jane, daughter Emma, daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Wollcy 
of the lato William Duncan, Esq. writer in Ha. of Clifton. 

mllton. At St Mary*# Church, Bryanston Square, the 

AtAstburyChurch, on 10th October, Sir Archl. Rov. R. A. Scott, to C. F. white, daughter of 
bald Edmonstone. Bart of Duntreatn, Stirling Lieutenant-General White, 
shire, to Emma, daughter of Randle Wilbrahom, At 'rwlckenham, K. Ashford. Esq. son of 
Esq. of Rode Hall, in the county of Cbest^. W. Ashford, Esq., nephew to the Duchess Dow. 

At Christ Church, London, on 10th October, ager of Roxburgh, to Maria CorddiiL daughter ot 
Joseph Delpratt, Esq. only son ofthe late Samuel Liautenant-Coionel, and the j^lon. Mrs Eqwassc 
Del^tt, Ksq. of Jamaica, to Sarah Elenor, only of Twickenham. 

daughter of the late Henry B. Barnard, of At St Pancra«, London, G. J. P. White, Enq. 
Cave Castle, Yorkshire. • M. A., professor of mathematics of the New Lon. 

At Moy, on 10th October, Thomas Brook, Esq. don University, to Dorothy, ingest daughter 
of l^ugh Esk, county Donegal, to Miss Donllly, of the late Alexander Watford, Esq. of Cambridge. 
ofBlackwaterTown. » / # 


At the seat ofthe Right Hon. Lord Sufficid, on 
llth October, James Russell, Esq. of Aden, to 
Miss Caroline Lambtoa, of Gunton Park, Norto. 

At Addington, Surrey, on 12tli October, the 
Rev. J. Adolphus Wright, youngest son of icha. 
iMjd Wright, Esq. of hfapperley Nolls, to Harriet 
Ellzcbeth. youngest daughter of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At St Mary's Church, Cheltenham, on 13th 
October, Heiirv Hargreaves, Esq. of Manchester, 
.ind of Thistle Mount, near Rochdale, Lancashire, 
to Catharine, sole daughter of Charles James, 1^. 
of Ham Common, near Richmond, Surrey. 

At St Margaret^s Church, Wcstin'n8ter,on 13th 
October, Mr George Mitchell Twcedic, to Janette 
Harletta, youngest daughter of the late Mr Jean 
Antdno Cnoband of Ixiulsanne, Switzerland. 

At Kilbimie, on the 13th Octifoer, Mr Alex. 


DEATHS 

At Calcutta, on 8th April, Lieutenant Robert 
M'Farlaiie Campbell, S3a Native Infantry. 

At Tobage^ on llth April last, Captain Black, 
of the 19th Regiment, formerly belonging to the 
74th. 

At sea, on 12th May last, on board his Malesty's 
8tcam.vc8scl Pluto, off Princes’ Island, Bight of 
BiaOa, Africa, James Rae, assistant-surgeon, ckt- 
cst son of John Kac, of Myrc Isle, Orkney. 

At Ahmednagur, on I8th June last, Hcgae, ekl. 
cst son of James Brydon, Esq. M.1). surgeon, 
Bombay. 

At Turks' Islands, West Indies, on 12th July 
last, Mr James Brydon, assistanUstaff-surgeon, 
son ofthe late James Brydon, Esq. surgeon, Pec- 
hies. • 


.inder Spiers, surgeon, Btith, to Margaret, only 
daughter of Mr Ja.nes Allan of Bridgend, Kif. 
birnic. 

At Perth, on 10th October, Captain R. Mat. 
thews, .3Sth regiment, to Catherine, daughter of 
the late Andrew Mackenzie, Esq. of Greeiisburn. 

At Glasgow, on lOtli Ociober, the Rev. William 
Carscwell of Ewiestram, to Mary, second daugh. 
ler ofthe late Thomas Cutlibertson, Esq. of Lyon 
Cross. 

On 17th October. George Reid, Esq. to Sarah 
Isabella, youngest daughter of the Rev. William Sr 
Holmes. 4 

At Whitefleld, Suffolk, on 16th October, Sid. 
ney Smith Dipnall, Esq. of the Grove, Camper, 
wall, Surr^, to ArtTic, youngest daughter of the 
late John Taylor Hecks, Esq. of Chattsham Place, 
in the lame county. 

At Edinburgh, on the IStli Octefoer, William 
Alexander, Ei^. W.S. to Jessy Mercer, daughter 
of Alexander Gordon, Esq. 7, Windsor Street. 

At Ross Priory, Dumbartonshire, on 19th Oc. 
tober, Alexander Wellesley I.«ith, Esq. advocate, 
rideit son of Major-General Sir George Leith, 
Bart, to Jemima Jean, second daughter of the 
late Hector Macdonald Buchanan, Esq. of Ross 
u pA Drumakd. 

At All Soule, Marylcbone, London, the Rev. 

J. W. Lockwood, rector of Chelsea, to Alicia, 
daughter ^ the lato S. Davis, Lsq. of Portland 
Place. 

At Bath, W. Leaf, Esq. of Manchester, to Miss 
sister of Sir G. Rw®. _ 


Need, of Fountain Dale, Notts. 


At Broomley, Kent, ^Lteut-ColoncI Tweedy, 
Bbofoay army, to Mill Voitch of Bromley. 

^ M the CbapaTor the British Amjta^or, Po^, 
f. Brogdeli, wq. to Ernestine MatlMa S^Ja, 
daughl^ of the late Ueutenant-Ccdonel W. Ferks. 

At Herriaid, Honti. T. FitmerohL Esq. of 
Dover Street, to Sim, only Onud or the late 
Mdor R. P. Jcrvolie, ofthe RM Dragoons. 

At Middleton, Cork, M. C. Fonter, ItN.. son 
of Colonel Forster, Getcombe, Hants, to Mery, 


At St. David's, Jamaica, on 5th August, Alex, 
ander Hamilton,* second surviving son of the Rev. 
J. M. Robertson Livingston. 

At Savannah, Georgia, on 6th August last, Tho- 
maadToung, Esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Tho. 
mas Kettle, minister of l.euchan . 

At Quebec, on llth August, Andrew Moir, Esq. 
mercliant there. 

* At New York, ii^A ugust last, Alexander, second 
son of the late Mr James Cooper, upholsterer, 
Edinburgh. 

, At Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 28d August last, 
Mr James Wilkie, a native of Fifeshira 
At Statten Island, New York, on 26th August 
lost, John Stoddart, second son of Mr Lodthavd 
Stoddart, farmer, Pentland, Damhcad. 

At Quebec, on 28th August, Mr Edward Atkin, 
son 'IS#* 

At Campbeltown, Aggyllshirc, on 1st Septem- 
ber, Mrs Mary M'Miirchy, of that place. 

At Lausanne, Switzerland, on 6th September, 
J.K>ul8a, the wife of Sir I'homas Dalrymple Besk. 
eth, of Ruffordhall, Lanchaihire, Bart. ^ 
At Dunbie House, on 7th September, Mrs UMiy 
Irving, relict of Colonel Carrutbers. of Denbie. 

At Jersey, on 8th September, Iforatjp, second 
son of Captain Thomas Power, of Guernsey. 

At Dublin, on llth Sep^ber, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Woolsey of Prlorland, county of Lowtb, Ire- 
land; rector of Kilsaron. 

At Ottoringham Hall, on llth September, CIpur. 
lotte, the wife of Captain Boss, R.N. 

On nth SepC^ber, R. Hicks, Esq. of Afton 
Hoiila Isle of Wight 


At Brtehton, on 12th September, Edwoid MI. 
choel Ward, £hq. Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Dresden. 

At Evington, Kent, onMjth September, Sir John 
Courtenay Honywood, Bln. 

At II, Heriot Row.^ 12th September, Frances, 
youngest daughter of John Cay, Esq. advocate. 


1 12th September, Frances, 


On 12th Smderober, Gooige Bettcoworth, Esq. 
Lieutenant, R.N. third son of J. B. Trevanion, 
Esq. of Carney's Castle, Cornwall. 



Iktaki. 


At South^dd, county of Stirling, on ]2|h Sep- 
tmber, lint Honry John Taylor. 

At PglsKy, on lyth September, Wllllim Gil- 
mour, E^. ptoviat, ami elde»t bailie of Paleley. 

At ConcentibuM, near Mid-Calder, on Uth S(^ 
temi er, Margatt't, eltiest daugliter of the late Mr 
J(An Nirol, Hcwats Mill. 

At Dun^ Castle, on Uth September, Mn 
Dundai, seninr, of Dundaa. 


William Cook, £n. one of iHs Mmty*« Coupal, 
and a Benrber of the Honourable fociety of IM- 
coliil Inii w" 

Orown^, in the l^ke of CoroO, on 15th Sep. 
tember, Ciu^ain l^k. ^ 

In Fern's Court, Kevin StMet, Dublin, on IMh 
Se^mber, Aaron Botta, a ChelscR^patnupension. 
er, aged 108. 

At & Huntly Street, Edinburah, on 15th Sep- 
tanbdr, Helen Scott, wife of Mr David Burn, 
mochant in Ixiitli. 

At Prestwick, on 15th September, Mr John 
White. 

On 15th September. Thomas Farrance, Esq. of 
Ludgate Street and Not wood, Surrey. 

At Ayr, on 18th September, Mr James Sprent, 
student of medicine. 

At Brighton, on 10lh September, Mr R. Patch, 
ing, of the Society of Friends; also his widow, 
Jane, on the 17th. 

At Dunbar, on IGth September, Ch.arle8, son of 
Mr Kelly. 

At Edinburgh, on 16th September, Mi David 
Stcela 

At the Manor House, Stoke.<iley, on 16tli Sep. 
tember, the Rev. Henry Hildyard. 

On thp 16th September, tlie Rev. Joseph Shin, 
glewooo, of Cbegnal, St. James, K^sex. 

At the VicarHe, Llangollen, on IGth Septem- 
ber, Field-Marshal Sir Alured Clark. O.C.B. 

At Woodhall, on IGth September, the Right 
Hon. Lady Kllinor Cam}ibell, wile of Walter i're. 
derick Cami>bcll of Islay, M. P«and eldest daugh. 
ter of the Lari of Wemyss and March. 

At Glasgow, on 17th September, Mrs Margaret 
Davidson, wife of the Kcv. Dr Smith. 

At Leamington, Warwickshire, on 17th Septem. 
ber, laxly Georgiana Buckley, in theGGth y^arof 
her age. 

At wrest Pilton, near f^dinbiirgh, on 17tb Sep- 
tember, Robert Curror, M.l). late of Demcraia. 

On 17th September, (icor;gj James, Esq. of 
Hamp^ WicK, .Middlesex. 

At flallingtemple, near Newry, on 18th Septem. 
bw, the Rev. 11. Boyd. 

At 11, West Nile Street, (Hasgow, op 18th Si 
temb^ Robert Sliirra, Em]. Caltnderer. 

At Westbrook Park, Herts, on ISth September, 
the Right Hon Kicliard Ryder. 

At Cromarty House, on J9th Seiitember, Sir 
Michael B. Clark, Knia^ Physician (ieucral, 
and Member of his Miyq|^’s Privy Council, Ja- 
maica. 

At Gellymill, on 19th September, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late George Robinson, 
An. BamC 

Batlyvaston. parish of Rathmullan, on 20th 
September, Mr llervcy Murphy, aged 103 yeara. 

At Foit. Wilfiam, on 2nth September, the Right 
Rev. Idr Ronald H* Donald, Homan Catholic 
Bishop. 

At King Street, Perth, on 7Cth September, Miss 
Amelia Hunter. 

At Edinbuigh, on 21st September, Mrs Chris, 
tine M*Kay, relict of the late Mr Joseph Finney, 
optician. 

At Gowan Street, Hutebesontown, on SlaiSep. 
tember, Mr William M*QueeD. 

At 24. Hill Street, Edinburgh, on 2Jst Septem- 
ber, Helen, fourth daughter of the late WUliwna 
Drover. 


On 22d September. 'i'homBs.vClwk£^%'zNi«> of 
the surgeon* of the Lincoln CeiuntF Hartal.. 

At Edinburgh, on S3d Sgptei^r, Mr Lachlan 
Shaw, printer, t 

At Huntingdon l.odge, Dumfries^ on SOth Sep. 
tember. Dr John Ijaii g. 

At 1, Salisbury Road, Newington, on 23d Sep. 
tember, Alexander Ross, merchant. 

At Woolwich, on 23d September, Gie Right 
Hon. Lady Emily Macleod. 

At ftetinga, on 2ath September, Lieut.Gol. 
Edward Earuey Welmot, of the royal horse artil. 
lery. 

At *7, London Street, Edinburgh, on 25th Sep- 
4PI&ber, Mr. Walter Turnbull, accountant of Fx. 
else, youngest ssn of Mr Wm. Turnbull, archi- 
ifipc, A seDiea^ 

8, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, on 
nth September, Captiun William Fogo, id' the 
Hon. East India Company's Bengal service, v 

At Anstrutlier Easter, on 28th September Mr 
James Kyle, mcucnger.at.arms. 

At the Hill A^rtley, near StowpOrt, on 26th 
September, Mr Richard Watson, of Kiddermiii. 
ster. 

At 88, Lombard Street, J.oiidon, on 26th Srp. 
tember. Mr W. B. Smith, cutler. 

At the Manse of Dunbog, on 26tb September, 
the Rev. James Keyden. 

At Perth, on 28th SeptembO', Jane Margaret 
Rose, wife of Jhe Rev. John Johnston. 

At Portsmouth, on 26th September, Henrietta 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Captain Rainier, 
C. B. of his Majes^s ship Britannia. 

At Swainstnne, Isle of wight, on 26th Seidcm- 
ber. Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, Bart 

At Warnston, Edinburgh, on 26th Septonilior, 
Miss Agtics Greig, daughter of the late Alexander 
Greig, Esq. 

At Woodside, near Kelso, on 26th September, 
Mrs Ann Park, relict of the late Edward Park, 


liter i're- Esq. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ht daugh. At Dickson's Park, Piershill, on 27th S^em- 
, ber, Robert Murray, youngest son of Robert 

Margaret M'Kcrlie, Esq. 

At Dunbar, on 27th September, Mr George 
1 Septem. Turnbull, surgeon. 

h ygar of At Eldon .Square, Newcastle, on 27th Septem. 

ber. Walter .Skerret, Morsoii, E^. M.D. 

17tb Sep- At Summer Hill, Dublin, on 27th September, 
mcraia. Lord Viscount Harberton. 

Jtisq. of At St Ann’s HUI, Wandsworth, on 27th Se|>. 
^ tember, Robert Smith, Esq. F.R.S. and F. A.& 

Septem. At3», Clerk street, Edinburgh, OD 28th Seiu 
L .. tember, Mr D. Davidson, smith. 

ISth bi ^ At Dundee, on 28th Simtember, John Ruther- 
ford, builder, 

ptember. At the house of hit sister, Mrs Li vins, near Bed- 

ford, on 28th Scp.ember, Jofiph Foster Barham, 
iber, Sir Ksq. of IVccurn, in the county of Pembroke, 
(jeiicral. At Broke, Haisted, Kent, on 29tli September, 
ncil, Ja- Peter Peroell, Esq. 

^ At Nicolson Square Edinburgh, oq 29tli Se|>. 

Iizabcth, tember, William, infant son of J. Henderson, 
obinson, merchant 

. At 13, James’s Street, Edinburgh, on 80th Sep- 

on 20Ui tember, Mr John Walker, japanner. 

3 yeara. Qn 2inh September, George Schroder, Esq. of 
be Right Stratford Green. • • » 

Catholic At Broad Street Buildings, London, on 30th 
^ September. Mrs Helen Stevenson, rdict of the 

ber, Miss late Hugh usbpr, Esq. 

At Brighton, onSOtn September, Lord De CUf- 
Pi Chris- ford. ^ 

Finney, At Dumflries, on 30th Sep^ber, John Bryden, 
Esq. wine merchant 

2lsiSeiK At Edinburgh, on 30th September^ Mr Geoigc 
Mirry, tnb a c ffo nlsti 

King Strert, CUmow. on 30th Sratember, 
WiUiani Mary Mulrhead, wife of Mr Thomaa Marsballl 


At Inverness, on gist September, Dr. Oeoige 
Foites, friiysiclan. 

At 'Sansaw, near Shgiwibury, on Slst Septem- 
ber, Martha, wife of OB nev. Dr. Gardner, 

At eamtel,on S2d September, Mr Andrew Alt- 
ill the emirse of an hour after, Mrs tsa- 
bjlUAltken,J)iM mother. 


merchant 

rngineers. 

the Isle of Wight, on SDth Ssw- 
eMeit dauglitorof Str W. MIL 

AVAyr, on 1st Oc^, Mrs TuUoeb, relict of 
Alexander Tulloch, Esq. of Burgle. 



tlkatii. 




chant, 9iAncMrfltra!M»XainJtoi^ >^^ S^toi^*i|iouio«fO«orir npboiim 

AtLnrient,«nfiaOotiDh«r,0^iwMlI)^^ 

late of the 3d reglinent of ^aidi. On Oth Ooiohdr. WatfciBi» of Vb 

MJIpdliwd,lhriit Ch^ larleijr “ ®«S»J Wlon 

wife of Mr Thoiiiaa Morgan. InnUMpe^ere. ' |gp, - " «. 

At 40, Claremont St^, JBdlnbiiKbK ptiM At Dumftfa^ on loth OMober, Jooi^fOit, 
October, Mm Janet Aiken, wife of J^if'KoK EM.eurg«pn. tfk .. 

bnUder. ^ At Dunfiipalincsjto lOtb Octohtf . ffin 

At Edinburgh, on 3d OetoM Omce Napier, relict of Mr laMlfigBirmlL marafectmmiiberg, 


Wiieorair inomw jnoigoB, iDupsHieruiere. |gpi, maNmlnlk " <. 

At 40, Claremont Street, Edlnbunb, At Dumftfa^ on 10^ October, Jolbi^fQit, 

October, Mm Janet Aiken, wife of J^if'KC& EM.eurgppn. 

bnllder. ^ At Dunfcgmlincjtito lOtb October, ffin SliinU, 

At Edinburgh, on Sd OetoM Omce Napier, relict of Mr la^lfigBinelL rnarafectmwviberg, 
joungeit daugoter of tbe lately. Hnnnrxaurle, At Edinbi^p, on lOwOctobeikj^iQbaiit 

ndnlcter of the parlib' of Loobinab^ Oumilrlea. Watson, bookswer. College Street ^ ^ 
shire. At 131, West Regent Street, Glasgow^ Oil lOtfi 

At '4, Herkit Row, on Sd October, Mm Chris. October, Mr Alexander Buchanan, OlA. Mbpi^ 
tine Jameson, wife of James Robert Hart, Esq. of land. ^ ^ . v, 

Urumcross-balL • At Bath, on 10th October, J|HDe»4^diei|»fI»^ 


At Bath, on 10th October, J|HDe»4C^phei|»rI»^ 
At Union Street,^lasgow^n 10th October, 


At 13, India Street, Bdlhbuigh, on 3d Octtfeer, At Union Street, Glasgow^n 1C 
Sir George Atkinson,' late of Hillsborough, countv Mr. Robert Aitken, winennerchanL 
of Down. At Dumfries, on 11th QpixMf^ 

At Manchester, on 3d October, Henry Murray Thomson, architect . ^ 

Scott, Esq., S3d reglmenr, eldest son of the late At Claphain, on 11th October, the 
William S^, £^., Receiver General of the Isle Ovington. 

of Man. _ At Pimlico, on 11th October, k 


Scott, Esq., S3d reglmenr, eldest son of the late At Claphain, on 11th October, the Rev. John 
Williams^, £^., Receiver General of the Isle Ovington. 

of Man. At Pimlico, on 11th October, Mr, llioinaa 

Atg5, RmntXbrrace, fidinburab, on 3d Oc. Hardy. ' 

tober, Mr William Marshall, jew^r. At 110, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, on fbe ISih 

" On Sd October, Maria, thr wife of R. Hillard, October, Prolessor Archibald Baird of St. An. 
Esq. of StockwcU Place School, Surrey. drews. 

At Cupar fife, on 4th October, Mr David At Sprouston Manse, on 12th October, the 
Gray, merchant. Rev. Ninian Trotter. 

At Hanover Terrace, Rogeiit's Park, on 4th On I2tli October, Thomas Scott, Esq. eldest 


naBUWva Aciaawp o laiAg vjif wii vria c^^ta v^vi,WM%rag aiivuioo A:sBi|i viwmv 

October, Major.tieneral Sir Alexander Bfycc, son of Carteret Scott, Esq. of Chamitte Square. 


X.C.B. of the Royal Engineers. 

At Leith, on 4ih October, Helen Turnbull, 
sitoufc of Mr Robert Neilson; cooper there. 

At Whitt^ekl Houfe, Leith walk, on 4th Oc- 
tober, Capimn Richard Ferguson of his Majesty’s 
2d regiment of Dragoon Guards. 


Edinburgh. 

At Wheat field, on 12th Oefinber, Margaret, 
daughter of I'hornas Peat, fiaq. W. S. 

At Queen's Square, Westminster, on 13lh Oc- 
tober, George Gregory, Esq. 

At 8, AthoU Place, Edinburgh, on 13th Octo. 


At his house, 41, York Place, Edinburgh, on her. Mm. Isabella Adam, relict ul the late Robert 
4th October, Alexander Burns, Esq. W.S. Brown, W. 8. 

At SB, Minto Street. Newington, Edinburgh, At Symington House, Gala Water, on IMh 
on 4th October, John Chambers, clothier. October, Mr William Berwick, brewer, Edin- 

At Dunfermline, on 5th October, Mrs. Janet burgS. 


Alexander Harrowar, wife of James M’Faxlane, 
writer. 


On 10th October, William, fouith son of the 
late Mr. Norie. 


At Edinburgh, on 3th October, John HamiltoA, At Dalkeith, on 16th October, Peter U^or. 
Esq. Receiver, General of His Muesty's Customs ranee, son of George Torrance, baker, ERbilSakgR^ 
for Scotland. At Bath, C. Kolfeits, Esq. late of his Majesty's 

On Mh October, Janies, only son of Mr John Receipt of Exchequer. 

Cuthbertson, builder. Rose Street, Edinburgh. Beakmbourne, Mm Hopper, agedSOj alMb 

At his fethePs bouse, 14, Carlton Street, l^inJWrs. Post#, aged 82. 
burgh, on Gth October, John,, second son of E. P. At Aldburgh, Suffblk, on the 14th Octcilr. the 
WiEnw, late Lieuteomt-Colonci, Royal Rev. David Reid. 

ArUlimy. ^ On 16th October, the Rev. Henry GqdftW 

At Walham Cross, on 6th October, George L. D.D. President, QueenSs College, Cambridga 
F. Winded, Esq. S. C. !<. Pembroke College, On 10th October, Hffere House, Krasmgton 
University of Oxrord. Gore, the Hon. ThonflVWindsor. 

At Langlands House, Kilmarnock, on 6th Oc. At St. John’s Wood, on 18th October, “ ‘ 

tober, Wifiiam Ranken, Esq. C te of second daughter of George Swayne, Esq. 

Kilmarnock. At Breage, Cornwall, Mm. Thonnuine i 


I College, Cai 
|k>re House, 
Windsor. 


At I^th, 6n 7th October, John Thorbum, Esq. 
merchant. 

At LIxmounL on 7th Octefeer, Mm WilUam. 
son Ramsay of Maxton. 

At her nouscb 10, Hart Street, Edinhurafa, on 
7th Ootober, Mm Brodlo, relict of the late Mr. Wil. 
Ham Brodie, writer. 


At Brighton, Lady Ball, relict of Vioe.Admmh 
Sir Alexander Ball, Bart. 

At Charmoutb, Dorset, Captain O. Sidney 
Smith, B.N. • • • 

At ralkcstone, Mr. Thomas Pilcher. 

At Halifax, the Rev. Robert EUiok of Preston. 
At Hothfleld, tlie seat of Earl Thanet, Henry 


At GaUbwgateb on 8th October, Mary Dickie, Sutton, Esq. « 

wife of Mr. RobmtMdlond, merchant, Glasgow. At Kenmngton, Suannah, wife of J. Emermii, 

At Oamkiik, on fUi October, the infant daugh. Esq. of his Mq)esty’s Customs, 
ter of Mark SproR, Esq. At JMttle Hainpton, Hannah, mother of Sir R. 

On 8th October, the Rev. Robert Hamilton of R. Meyrlck, of Goodrich Court 
Kensington ^are^' O.D., vicar of St Olave's At Mwlch, Mm Priscilla Wakefield.^ 

Jewry« and St. Maitin’s, Ironmonger Lane At Ketteiingbam, Norfolk, Francm, daughter of 

At Edlnbiimfei *0 016 901 October, aged 14, the N. W. Peach, Esq. M P. 

Hon. Ataamfer Kennedy, MBMd sou of the late At Furnival*i inn, London, Mr Alexatidn 
Earl orOMiUUa, » ^ Barry, Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's Hosn^ 

iSsr^ ’*"<**• 


AfEdBibnifh, on tim 90i OetoberjUamret, toroftbe ^ 

dquMiterofthediweiiacd JaineeFoio,Jfefeo^ InTaunton. ManrTiewieo.Ivldowor thelate 
^ ^ ^2 lYewren,^iq. Cmwall, oud sister of Sir T. 

At DutnMee, on OOi October, Mr.* Johii Mac. Hare, Bart mininL 
Minn, merchant. * * Lttely, Obnald MacDonald, a Gipfe^ni, 



JDeaihi, 


til* PoMr Hoiue of Bi' Maryi lidtildd, Ann 
Jcnn^» in lior iQUb-yeor. 

In nm O. Condoioet CVConnor, ion of lieu. 
t^naaUOone^l ArttiurQ'Connor. 

lieutenantColondlVidcer, late of his Ma)eiw 
ty^SBth Ri^mant. ^ 

’ Lsitely. at 'Moi|tNie, SarA Susannah, eldest 
dmightOT of the lute^Sir David Ogllvy, Bart, of 
Baifas. ' 

Mr. W. IL Bamlngton, Ibrty yean ago the 
*< Charles Snrfaoe^ and V Puff'* of te^livefl>ool 
Company, and prompter at Pork m Hull. 

On his pBSMge flom the Mauiitiust Lieutenant 
H. t(Sng, R.N. son of the late K. Laug, Bsq. of 
Moor Park. , 

Hlohard Hotham of UandfWorth^ oF the Society 
ofl^iefidp, • f 

At Kclugas, Moray, Lucy Anne Drew^ daughter 


of the late J. Drew, Es^ and the Ute Lady Susdn 
Douglas, and niece to Earl Dunihore. 

At Rlohmond. Lady WilUam Wynn, relict of 
the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

The Rev. George Crane, Clerk of the parish of 
Avdglaep. 

At lYinbridge Wells, the Hon. and Rev. H. 
Dunoombe^ rector of Ruby Misperton, near Pic- 
kering, son of Lord Peversham. 

The Rev. J. Griffiths, vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Rochester, and rector of Hinxhill, near Ashford. 

The Duchess de Coigny, mother.in.Iaw of Ge. 
neral ScbattlanL 

At 19, Duhdas Street, ISdinburgh, Catherine 
Mbrnc, relict of Mr. Al^ander Hay, Icather-mer. 
chant, Kirkaldy: 

At 2,%adMra StrdeL North Leith, Csiptaln John 
Thomson, late of the Sd Royal Veteran Battalion. 
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THE CHURCH pF eI^GLAND AND THE DISSENTERS. 

' i A 

Bacon saya« ** If St. John Were to write an cttistle to the Church of England, as he did to that of 
Asia* it wxiald stttely, contain the clause * I have a few things against thee.’ ** 1 am not quite of 
his opinion.^ am afirald the clause would be~-I have not a few things against thee. 

JoBTiN.— IVacts. 8vo. 2, 530. t 


OcTB venerable” Church complains ^at she is no longer venerated ; 
that her oracles are uiiliceded^ and her piety unrewarded ; that the 
people are insensible to her merits, and iiiigratefuj for her services. Let 
her look to her conduct^ and she will find the oause of this estrange* 

, ment ; let her separate from the,j§tate^ gj^d she will find the ren^^dy;. 
Time waSj when she had abundarit^rcdit ;4Bt she has overdrawipu 
ia now sufferii^ ip eomnion with other traders from tlie distress m'the 
times. She must, therefore, give up a monopoly, which is no loipger 
suited to tKo present state of intellectual commei^; and retire alto- 
gether from business, or* admit others to a share of its profits. The' 
period i^^fast approaching, wdien every political institution, whether civi||^ 
or ecdesiaeljcal, will be tried in the balance of justice and utility. Nei- 
ther professions of innocence, nor abuse of the Judge, will benefit the 
accused. Prescription and precedent cannot be pleaded in bar those 
claims which it is their object to establish. Saius populi sup^ema lex— « 
there is no appeal from this tril^uiial. The legislature cani^t give a per*^ 
petuity to ray corporation.^ The fee-simple of the estate is in the 

T ^ — 'L - A. 

* No one mow maintains the inviolability of corporate rights, whfui^ dear case of- 
public necMsity or expdMbncy demands their sacrifice ; and when the first of altdiA 
ties, the mosb urgent of all ^cessitiesuP^or an alteration in the application *of pul^« 
lie property, it would be preposjilrous to rontend that the embdfl^ghts^of sny hum^ 
her of unappoiiiCed or unborn %nctionarie8 can lM|ttmate^mtie]^KMe* to prevent a 
just orheessaary meaiuie fbr refqpu.-rZtord Chmoh Reform, p. 8. 

' NOji iii^iroL. 11. ' T ‘ 
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nation. It is obvious to every reflecting man^ that a great change has 
already taken place in the public mind on the subject of Church govern- 
ment. The liberality from which it sprung wi]l increase with its ex- 
tension ; and abstract truths will become practical realities. Exclusive 
privileges ..are now as odious as penalties and disabilities. Have they 
not the same origin an<^,the same objects To punish a man for preach- 
ing^ what he beeves, to be true> may force him to be silent ; but to bribe 
hhn to preach what he thinks error^ makes him at once a liypocrite and 
a dissembler. His timidity injures hims^ alone ; but his venality in- 
jures the very cause it was^ employed to serve. ^ Both methods imply a 
>43onsciousuess of yireakiiesaand a hatred oftnqipiry j the latter^ however, 
undermines the foundation of virtue^ and corrupts society by separating 
success from merit. The result is the same in both cases^ though the 
pjt^ess is slower and more degrading to those whpse privileges are pur- 
chased at the expensb of honesty and independence. There must neces- 
sarily be some test* to distinguish an ecclesiastical establishment from other 
sects^ and pro^i^ssions of faitli will be required from its ministers. To 
" sign himself slave^^as Locke says, will thus lie the cdhdition of ap- 
pointment to teach that religion which makes us free.; and the promul- 
gation of divine trutli will be contingent on ' an adhesion to the dog- 
mas of fallible men. To presume that we hqve satisfactorily solved those 
mysteries and difficulties M*hich have baffled the best and the w'isest of 
mankind, is a degree of arrogance wH^li nothing can equal but the 
/tyranny that exacts such compliance, and the wickedness of closing the 
mind against further light. 

What absurdity can be greater than that of attempting to bind pos- 
terity on a subject which cannot concern us, and upon w'hich they have 
the clearest right of judging freely, and the greatest possible interest in 
judging correctly ? To claim the respect of those who are to come after 
. us^ by shewing our distrust of them, and to expect that they will rever- 
ence the wisdom of their ancestors, while we shew our contempt for it ; 
sueV^s l^he conduct of that legislature which first imposes grtiqles of 
belief upon the conscience of its subjects. How contemptible and in- 
significant is that mortal i^^moui^ towards Heaven on the Babel of 
his own invention, and looSP^n th^'ast with disdain, and on thq future 
with suspicion ! The Reformed Church was a more unkind parent to her 
children than lier predecessor, for she took away from them both the 
merit of their good works, and the right of forming their own faith. 
She asserted and denied the liberty of thinking, and punished in others 
v^e example of disobedience she had set. Exclusion has now succeeded 
to j[)ersecution ; and toleration is boasted of while equality ia demanded. 
Another Reformation is at hand ; and the same fate awaits another churcl/ 
which* was^ dealt to the ^^old Priest.^’ To make uniformity of speculative 
opinions a principle of legislation, a criterion of merit, and a qualification 
for ofilce, will soon be acknowledged to be unjust, unreaso^ble, and un- 
necessary. When disgrace no longer attaches to dissent, and conformity 
is considered fi mark of servility ; when the one is indicative of that 
free judgment of which the other is necessarily destructive ; when the 
honest conviction of the understanding is preferred to the sophistry of 
self-interest ; when public opinion has learnt to dufingu^h between the 
respect which t]to influence of wealfll Abnands,*Und the influence which 
the respect atta^ed to ^^acter obtains ; Hhen the resentment exclu- 
sion has excited is stron^rlthan the avarice it appeals to, and a change 
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of the system is more profitable to the many than its continuance to the 
few ; when a coalition of sects has weakened that power which their 
division had strengthened^^theii may it safely be predicted that the 
reign of ecclesiastical establishments is at an end. The seeds of their 
destruction will bo found tb have been planted in the means employed 
for their preservation ; and thcy^assions in whjch they originate will 
prove the instruments of their^noolition. The aristocracy will lose more 
by opposing the common sense of the community^ than it gained by^fiat- 
tering its prejudices. The ai^mO authority wfiicli placed one sect above 
its predecessors^ will put it on h' level with its i^als^ and the latitudes 
of religious opinioif willtio libnger be referred to ^the meridian of a creed 
established by act of Parliament. Toleration is permission^ and per. 
mission involves the power of refusal. To build religious freedom upon 
sufferance^ is to endanger the superstructure by narrowing the founda. 
tion. Tjie temple is profaned by the presence of the civil magistriKte ; 
the staff of authority is thrust between the worshiper apd his God ; and 
the Bible is placed below the statute-book. 

The dissenters^ we are gravely told, have no. reasonable ground for 
complaint, as they are now allowed to worship God in their own way. 
Is it no hardship to be excluded fi*om the advantage of an academical 
education ; to be shut out from the honours and emoluments which the 
nation bestows on her religioua teachers ; to be stigmatised as schisma- 
tics, and abused as malcontentt ; to be denied admittance to our Univer. 
sity libraries, to which, if literary men, they are compelled to send their 
publications } Is it no hardship that a Quaker is disqualified from sitting, 
though duly elected, in the Commons* House of Parliament, because he 
can neither profess allegiance to the secular power by an oath, nor ab. 
jure hostility to the ecclesiastical power by a declaration in its favour? 
Is it no hardship that an approval of the union between Church and State 
is made a condition of a seat in t^e legislature ; that those who are 
honestly desirous of its dissolutipn, should be required to bind themselves 
to its wontinuance, and that ecclesiastical legitimacy should i^k to 
perpetuate its privileges, by exacting from non-conformity a pledge, 
which is inconsistent both with princkdes and its duties ? — ^that no 
dissenter can be elected a fellow of the Allege of Physicians, because, 
by refusing his assent to the 30 articles, he cannot graduate at our or. 
thodox universities ? Is it no hardship to a seceder from the kirk, that 
he cannot be an elder of his parish, however intelligent and useful he 
may be, unless he sign the AVestminstcr confession ? And what has this 
famous confession done for the Scottish clergy ? Cram Socinus down any 
mftn*8 throat, and he xomes out Calvin. Why give a bounty upon home 
prodiietion, if foreign goods are neither better nor cheaper?^ To con. 
sect distinction or riches with any set of opinions, is to give tfi its op. 
posite the benefit of the, difference. If you cannot win the game with, 
out hoHopni, you must have a bad hand, or be a bad player. ^ Every 
impedimeilbto thb utmost liberty of inquiry or discussion, whether it 
consists ip y^e fear of punishment, id bodily restraint, in dread of^the 
mischievous effects of new truth, or in the submission of reason to be. 
ings of the Hte frailties with ourselves, always, in proportion to it^m^- 
nitu^ tobsl^iman of some share of his rational and moral nattiip/f— 
Sir J, iiapkintosVs Jffist of Sng,, I. 131. ^ 

There is no longer any pretence for ^harrier against Papal ascen- 
dency. The T^e has no more influe^e in this country than the 
Grand Lama : and' a tribute to ^ecca would be as easOy collected in 

T 2 
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London as PeterVpence. The j^domliiance, therefore, of no sect diould 
be allowed beyond what the purity of its principles, and the performance 
of its practical duti^, would be sure td obtain fiom those to whom aU 
sects must appeal, and who have no interest in a wrong decision, Se« 
colaK. adv^tages and immunities may give currency to error, but can 
add nothiBg to the sterling value of tru||tu 

Thpt^ the separation of Church -and ^ate would essentially promote 
the. cause of morality, must be apparent to every one who considers how 
much our sentiments of right and wrong are ^affected by artificial dis- 
tinctions ; aiid how ea^ly both our habits and our judgments are warp- 
ed by fashion and prejudice. The Church%iea and the dissenters aru 
not tried by the same standard : 

Committiint eadem diverso crimina fato. 

, Party feeling is gratified, and corporate power promoted, both by the 
acquittal of the one ^d the condemnation of the other. The good 
effects of a more equitable jurisdiction may be seen in the United States 
of North America ; where religious equdity has diverted theological ' 
jealousies into the channel of public usefulness, and made sectarian ri- 
valry the guardian of national purity. The moth(^ country would do 
well to take a lesson from her Transatlantic children, and receive back 
that religious liberty which she formerly drove from her shores to seek 
an asylum in the Western world. It is not tliere tliat we see clerical 
^delinquency and clerical incapacity escape punishment and censure, un- 
der the shelter of aristocrat ical influence ; the cure of souls converted 
into a younger brother's portion ; spiritual duties performed by deputy ; 
and the magisterial bench placed side by side with the pulpit. Holmes, 
in his travels in that country, says, speaking of the Episcopal clergy » 

Moat of the ministers hold the Armiiiian tenets ; and, were any of them 
to live in an immoral manner, they would bo discarded. At New York, 
in 1819, one of the most eloquent preachers there, an Episcopalian, was 
obliged to resign in cdnscquence of an improper female connexion." 
Would this have occurred had the Church been under the protection of 
the State Is it likely that a similar^ffence would be visited with such 
severity in this country, where ecclesiastical patronage has become pri- 
vate property, and advowsons are openly bought and sold } A man's 
duty and interest will necessarily coincide, and the public welfare be 
promoted, where personal respect is the result of personal merit alone, 
and the predominance of any party is not created and secured by the 
wealth and honours it distributes. 

How far the political functions of this Holy Alliance’^ are in accor- 
dance with the national will, and conducive to the national welfare> may 
be seen^'in the line of conduct which its great organs, the Universities, 
thought fit to follow on a recent occasion. Thqir opposition to a reform 
in the legislature, which spared their peculiar privileges, has for ever 
loosened the little hold they had upon the affections ^'Of thie great em- 
pire. Had the establishments of ‘'Oxford and Cambridge been sec- 
tarian, a wish tb promote the public good would have as hi^ourably dis- 
tingui^ed them as their hostility to it has disgrace^hem ; they would 
have discovered neither an enemy in political libeny; 910 ^ a frjeod in 
political corruption. 

It was no spirit of indttp||^ence that actuated the Church on this 
oojf^on. She struck worl^^cause she was afraid that her wages would 
be:redaeed. She was connstent in ^ inconsistencjlr; and loyal in her 
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pebellian. She was a friend fo bad goyisrbni^iit, Ih eppesing the pro* 
mise of a better. Sh<f hoped that the former might still be restdrbd^ 
and supported the minister d& jure by fighting against the minis^ 
ter de facto. Her allegiance *was in abeyance^ ’^and die proved her 
obedience when she refused ^pnage to the eisurper. 'When the To- 
ries required it^ she has even been liberal towards the Catholics;^ and 
treated tho^ as Christians whose doctrines she calls damnable. The 
persons,” 003^8 Bishop Horsley, in a letter to his clergy, ** for whom, in 
the name of God, we implore their aid, however they may ditfer from us 
in certain points of doctrine, discipline, and external rites, are, never- 
theless, our brethren, members of Christ, and children of God, heirs of 
the same promise ; adhering, indeed, to the communion of the church 
of Rome, in which they have been educated ; but more endeared tq us 
by the example they exhibit of patient sufferi^, far conscience-sake, 
than estranged by what we deem their corruptions ; more near and dear 
to us, in trutbj by far, than those, who, affecting to be called our Prp- 
testant brethren, have no other title to Protestant than a Jew or a 
Pagan ; who, not being a ( hristian, is, for that reason only, not a Papist.” 
This was written in favour of the exiled French priests. The bitter- 
ness of the polemic might have been spared in the cause of kindness, 
and the opponent of Priestly forgotten in the advocate of charity. 
The odium theoJogieum has now resumed its natural form. The 
sister churches are ag<iin rivals, and the relationship is dissolvedf’ 
It is to be remembered, that when the letter from which the above 
extract is taken, was written, the C’atholic clergy were suffering in de- 
fence of arbitrary ])rinciples. Hence their affinity to the Anglican 
church. They are now (in Ireland) suffering from them. They are, 
therefore, according to Magee, a chiyrch without a religion, while the 
poor Irish Protestant establishment is a religion without a church. It 
is thus that Papacy varies, though said by her adversaries to be al- 
ways the same ; and our venerable C'hurch, as by law established, is 
always the same, howci er her sentiments and conduct may ^ ary accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances qf that law, or the changing policy of 
those who administer it. 

Attacks upon the ('hurch of Fnglaiid are no longer confined to dis- 
senters from its doctrine and discipline. Many of those who retain their 
attachment to its ritual are loud in demanding the removal or correct 
tion of abuses, the existence of which is either denied by some of its 
advocates, or attributed to very inadequate causes. There is in the 
BHtioh Critic for October, 1831 , (a high-church pqblication,) an attempt 
to show that the duties of the establUhcd clergy have iniyeqsed with « 
the increasing population of their parishes, and that this circumstance 
will account for the imperfect manner in which they are fulfilled. How 
far the statement thus made is borne out by the real facts of the 'case, 
may he inferred fVom the very singular assumption, that practice is not 
conducive to improvement. It mus\ bo allowed," saya^e Reviewei^ 

tiiat the gfreat increase of parish duty, incident both ofrrhe augpnented 
numbers, and altered comforts and morals of our population, neMimrily 
keep ai^barge^dy of our ministry to the very lowest level 8f the- 
ology wl^ their station can admit of ; and the much more frequent 
eceasiofUijjlif preaching have produced ^ prevalent now in 

•vexy depluptiQoU^Ipf knowledge and manmmpre, of lowering the value 
and durability ot ihe jnaterial." This is mher an unfortunate iUua- 
tration. There is not tl# slightest analogy between silk goods and 
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sermona ; cheapness^ which deteriorates the former, not being the re- 
commendation of the latter. Competition in tracfe and competition in 
divinity ought to have very different results. Those who are paid 
beforehand for their goods can afford their customers better stuff. If 
the duties of the clergy have increased so much, how is it that they find 
leisure for secular employments? Nearly one fourth of the whole magis- 
tracy of the kingdom is in^ holy orders, though in some of the counties 
there are few or no clerical magistrates. If these ecclesiastics are 
above the lowest level of theology required by their station, the surplus 
is lost to their flocks ; if below it, are these men fit to enforce obedience 
Tipon others, who have set so bad an example of it in themselves ? The 
union of functions, so discordant and incompatible, is unknown in the 
Kirk of Scotland, or in any other church hut that of England : the sword 
of justice is not seen in the hands of the priest ; nor does the same voice 
whisper consolation to the dying penitent, and thunder out the terrors of 
the treadmill on the devoted head of the poacher and the vagrant. Such 
anomalies would not have been tolerated in England, if the bishops had 
paid more attention to those below them, and less to those above them ; 
if lay patronage had not been permitted to convert a public trust into a 
beneficial interest to its holders ; and the church become an asylum for 
the foris-faniiliated cadets of good families. We have at last got rid of 
rotten boroughs ; and are rotten advowsons to remain? We have purified 
hnd extended the elective franchise ; are church livings still to be mat- 
ter of sale and barter ? A seat in St. Stephen's is no longer to be pur- 
chased ; why should the pulpit be put up to auction ? Borough property 
lias been abolished, yet school-patronage is still a family provision. Is 
the spiritual welfare of the country less important than its political in- 
dependence ? Are our representatives to be chosen by ourselves, and 
our pastors by others? Is it tyranny to be taxed by another's nominee, 
and justice to be tithed Jiy him ? Is Old Sarum no longer to be a by- 
word and a reproach, and tlic cong^ d*(Hire to remain a farce and an 
insult ? It is high time that the bishops should be truly overseers, and 
open their own eyes before they attempt to stop the mouth of the gain- 
saver. Let them imitate the conduct of the Saxon church, a decree of 
which (as we are informed by the Chrutian Remembrancer , an orthodox 
periodical) cautions parents and guardians, on account of the increased 
exigency of ' the times, against allowing their children or wards to enter 
upon clerical studies, unless tliey evince a decided aptitude for them ; 
warns .nil parties that an increasing severity of examination is become 
requisite, and sets forth, that where there exist such abundant opportUm 
nities ftp selection among the candidates, nothing but merit can secure 
admission into the Saxon church. We may infer from this, that there 
is little nepotism, that [there are few fat livings, and no golden pre- 
bends, in the Saxon churcli. 

It is singu]|^Ahat the poverty of the church exposed it fonherly to the 
same contcni|^^liich its wealth has now brought upon it. ** Ministers 
with the papiMS,” (i. e. the Priests,) says Seldcn, *^have much respect; 
but^ W^h the Protestants, they have very little, Tfie reason whereof 
is, in the beginning of the Reformation, they were glad to get 'each to 
take livings as they could procure by any invitation— things of pitiful 
The nobility i|fe^entry would not suffer their 0^‘kiiu 
dWtt to meddle witli the Spircli ; and, therefore, at this^dsy, wheki they 
see a parson, they think him to be such a thing still, and there tiiey 
will keep him and use hith accordingly : if he be a gentleman, that is 
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singled out, and he is used the more reipectfullf." To be d‘wp)wod of 
men^ however^ is the lot of those whose cfdling ia not of this world ; and 
it is to be remembered^ that the respect of the rich neither implies nor 
secures the performance of spiritual duties. That there w^e no clerical 
magistrates in those days is evident^ both from the little in^uence and 
wealth in the possession of churchmen^ and from what Selden himself 
says in another passage There never,” sa^s he, " was a merry world 
since the .fairies left dancing and the parsons left conjuring. The opi- 
nion of the latter kept them in awe, and did as much good Jin the coun. 
try as a justice of the peach.” Hence, we may conclude, that a parson- 
conjurer was then no magistrate, as the parson-magistrate is now no 
conjurer. It is plain, too, that the clergy were not despised by the people. 
They were, indeed,* their best friends ; an additional reason why thof 
were not in favour with “ the nobility and gentry.” Matters are strangely 
altered since these days. Tithes have risen, and the Church has fallen 
with the improvement of agriculture. A corresponding change has taken 
place in the impressions made by this shield of the monarchy, on those 
who view it from the opposite stations. The spectators have changed 
bides and are ready to come to blows; because, what is affirmed to be 
gold by the one, is declared by the other to be brass, or some baser 
metal. The clerical magistracy has given fresh strength to theso feel- 
ings. Both the attachment and the hostility have been increased by the 
same incident, — ^the subserviency which has elicited the one, having natu-> 
rally exasperated the other ; for power is generally employed in the in« 
terest of those with whom its appointment and control rest. This as^ 
sumption of incompatible characters imposes upon the performer a task, 
to fail, or to succeed in which, is equally distasteful to the audience : 
while he attempts to be at home” in both, he can please” in neither. 

Lord Henley’s pamphlet on Church reform has excited no little sen- 
sation, both among the friend^ and the enemies of religion as by law 
established ; and, though far from meeting exigencies of the case, 
may be fairly considered as the sign of that more effectual remedy 
which the suggestion of a moderate measure implies or excites. What 
will the lords say to the noble author’s candour or imprudence ? The 
distinction between the riglits of private and corporate property is here 
fairly acknowledged. Had such an admission come from such a quarter 
ten years back, the Conservatives (so called, ut parca quia tion parcit ) 
would have sent Dr. Haslam or Sir G. Tuthill to reason with his Lord, 
ship, 'fhe noble author is a very amiable person, as the servile imitators 
of patrician affectation would say; but ho is lamentably ignorant of 
human nature. Set a thief to catch a thief,” may be a^ good police 
maxim ; yet wo may reasonably doubt whether prelates and clfiirch pa. 
irons are the best guardians of those interests which prelacy and pa* 
tronage have sacrificed to the spirit of nepotism and corruption. Their 
disqualification is to be found in the very abuses which they are required 
to correct. Their ignorance is as culpable as their cojW|^ce, and they 
are accessaries to the crime, whether they have permitfMRts comipMMdon 
or partaken of its profits. What Selden says of synods is equal^ appli- 
cable to all mixed assemblies, whether councils, convocations, w com- 
missions* There must,” he says, in his Table-talk, be some laymen 
in the synod,, to overlook tlie clergy, It gU^ ey spoil the civil work ; 
just as when the good woman puts a caCiq|p the milk-house to kiU a 
mouse^ she sends her maid to look after thl^at, lest the cat should eat 
up the cream.'* W^at is the good woma% to do if the maid la as. 
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fond of cream tis the cat ? Lord Henley would abolish episcopal |ran8«. 
lations^ and yet leave the archbishoprics as great prizes in the ecclesi* 
astical lottery^ the tickets in which are still to be insured by subser. 
viency; and^ as if this suggestion were not sufficiently preposterous, 
the commission he recommends to be thus composed of bishops and the 
highest state functionaries, is to be under the control of the legislature ; 
t. e, those who have an interest in the communion between Church and 
State are to be responsible to those who have an interest in their separa- 
tion ; for, if the united empire is really to be represented in the House 
of Commons, the majority of its members ^ill be returned by the dis- 
senters. The monopoly which an exclusive sect now enjoys will thus be 
destroyed ; and the God of his idolatiy” will fall by the very means 
which are to be employed to purify his worship and confirm his power. 
If the commission performs its duties honestly and effectually, the re- 
presentative body will strike at the politico.spi ritual principle ; if it 
neglects them, at the practice. Whether Alma Mater ..recovers her 
health, or continues to suffer under the maladies which afflict her ; whe- 
ther she fall into the hands of quacks, or goo^ and true” physicians, 
the divorce is inevitable. Her beauty and her deformity will be equally 
fatal to her. 

It is somewhat singular that no notice is taken in this pamphlet on 
Church reform,” of the clerical magistracy ; a practice which has done 
so much harm to religion and justice, by combining in the same indivi- 
dual the administration of the one with the duties of the other. Is the 
omission to he attributed to a fear of offending the aristocracy, or to a 
notion that the system has produced neither injury nor complaint } If 
it be the latter, the author has paid little attention to parochial griev- 
ances, or lias turned a deaf ear ^to the voice that has so long and so 
loudly proclaimed them. Amid the great diversity of opinions which 
prevail on the subject of the poor laws, the.conviction is almost unanimous, 
that the greater ])art of 'those evils which their mal-administration has 
brought upon the country, is to be traced to the interference of the 
magistrates. I have always thought, from observation, [says 'Walker 
on Pauperism, second edition, p. 61,] that the right of appeal to the 
magistrates was tlie sole cause of wliatever alienation existed between 
the payers of rates and the labouring classes.” Is it right that the 
spiritual pastor should thus be ]daced in collision with his flock ? If 
the magistrate attend tlie vestry as a clergyman, he will appeal to him- 
self against himself ; if the clergyman declines attending as a magis- 
trate, one of the checks to parochial misgovernment is removed, and the 
natural pi;ot^ctor of the poor withdraws his support when its aid is most 
wanted, 'and its absence is most resented. The rate-payers are offended 
if the judgment is reversed ; and the rate -receivers, if it is confirmed. 
The respect of the one, or the affection of the other, is necessarily shaken 
by this dilemn^cjhe stern command of authority ” is substituted foT 
the “ milder of influence And the " strong enforcement,” which 
the " geutlenei^ of persuasion would have secured, is lost in reluctant 
obedience to the terrors of the law. This is but one among the many 
inefon^stencies and anomalies which spring from the union of the seciu 
lar and spiritual functions. Apply to society what is here seen in the 
individual, and the ill effe^s of an erroneous principle upon the action 
of the politic may be%iticipated, from a consideration of the com- 
its structure andf^he magnitude of its extension, 
nfe are continually reminded of the sin of schism by those whoee 
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conduct justifies the sepU^ation of which their predecessor set tie 
example. They wh6*talk so much of sects and divisions/' says Locke 
in his third letter on Toleration, " ^ould do well to conSid^, too, whe- 
ther those are not most authors and promoters of sects and divisions, 
who impose creeds, and ceremonies, and articles of men's making ; and 
make things not necessary to salvation the necessary terms of com- 
munion ; excluding and driving from them such as, out of conscience and 
persuasion, cannot assent and submit to them, and treating them as if 
they were utter aliens from thp Church of God!"* If spiritual truth may be 
the proper subject of legislative enactment, why is physical truth excluded 
from its benefits ? M^hy have we not a Newtonian hierarchy, or a Hun- 
terian creed ? Why should not the body be cured, as w'ell as the soul 
saved, by act of Parlfanient ? We might then, in case of accidents or 
sickness^- consult an authorized surgeon, or an orthodox physician, and 
show our respect for the constitution of the State whild we are taking 
care of our owji. 

The sentiments of Robert Hall, upon this subject, are so remarkable 
for their trutli, and thft force with which they are expressed, that no 
apology need he offered for the length of the quotation. Happy had 
it been, had civil establishments of religion been useless only, instead of 
being productive of the greatest evils. But, when Christianity is esta- 
blished by law, it is requisite to give the preference to some particular 
system ; and, as the magistrate is no better judge of religion than others, 
the chances are as great of his lending his sanction to the false as to 
the true. Splendour and emoluments must likewise, in some degree, be 
attached to the National Church ; which is a strong inducement to its 
ministers to defend it, be it ever so remote from the truth. Thus 
error becomes permanent ; and that Jiet of opinions which linppens to 
prevail when the establishment is formed, continues, in spite of superior 
light and improvement, to he handed d<»wn, uythout alteration, from 
ago to age. Hence the disagreement between the public creed of the . 
cliurch and the private sentiments of its ministers ; an evil growing 
out of the vefy nature of an hierarchy, and not likedy to he remedied, 
before it brings the clerical character into the utmost contempt. Hence 
the rapid spread of infidelity in various parts of Europe ; a natural and 
never-failing consequence of the corrupt alliance between Church and 
State. M'lierever we turn our eyes, we shall perceive the depression of 
religion is in proportion to the elevation of the hierarchy. In France, 
where the establishment had obtained the utmost splendour, piety had 
utterly decayed ; in England, where the hierarchy is less splendid, more 
remains of the latter ; and in Scotland, whose national chureli h^oiie of 
the poorest in the world, a greater sense of religion appears among the 
inhabitants than in either of the former. It must likewise he plain to , 
every observer, that piety flourishes much more among the Dissenters 
than among the members of any estahl^hment whatever^j^^^h^s progress 


• Such men,” says Jemny Taylor, « would do w^ell to consider w^hether ^ 
such proceedings do not derive the guilt of schism upon them who least think it ; 
and Whether of the t^o is the schismatic^-he that makes unnecessary, and (suppos- 
ing the state of things) inconvenient impositions, or ha that disobeys them b^use 
he cannot, without doing violence to his conscienre^ be^pvc them— he that parte com- 
munloh^.li^ttie ho could not, without, entertain iU-idr they that Imve i^ade it.ne- 
ce8sarjr''lh3t^1iiiinlfo by reqiiiHiig such conditions, which to no man are simply 

necMMt^) aiid, to his particular, are either sinful or impossible.'’ 
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of things is so natural^ that nothing seems wanting in any country^ to 
render the thinking part of the people infidels^ bht a splendid establish, 
ment. It will always ultimately debase the clerical character^ and per- 
petuate> both in discipline and doctrine^ every abuse/* 

This passage is placed at the head of an article upon Church Re- 
form," in a recent number of the British Critic, The writer, after 
giving another extract from Hall's works, to the same effect, observes,—* 
Whatever impression in favour of the Church may have been made up. 
on the dissenting laity, it* seems too certain that no abatement has 
taken place in the rancorous hostility, the percerse misrepresentation, the 
gross and scandalous misstatements even of the most respected dis. 
senting ministers/' Tantane animis ceiestibus ira ? These are hard 
words, indeed ! Are they well applied ? Is there 'hot too much in them 
of what is emphatically propria humana j^cnertj^something more than 
the mere odium theologicum ? Let us see what this reviewer says him- 
self of his apostolical establishment." The following are his own words : 

Without having recourse to exaggeration, we may safely say, that 
not one Bishop in five was appointed from proper motives, during the 
long period which elapsed between the administrations of Walpole and 
Liverpool. Under the administration of the Earl of Liverpool, the 
country and the Church were astonished, not less than delighted, to find 
Government employed, for the first time, in a conscientious disposal of 
its patronage. * * * * Since the demise of that respected man 

things have gone on pretty much as they used to do, before his accession 
to power." Again The private patronage which exists to so large 
an extent in the Church of England [the Bishop of Peterborough, in his 
charge, July 1831, says,— Three-fourths, at least, of the livings through, 
out the kingdom are in the h^nds of laymen"] is not an unmixed 
good. It leads, inevitably, to the preferment of many from private mo- 
tives only ; job after job lias been left unexposed and uncondemned, out 
of tenderness for the individuals implicated ; and who have been the 
gainers } Not the Church ; for its greatest danger arises from the ex- 
istence of such jobs ; and its only safety is to be found in their correc- 
tion." We may be permitted to ask, whether these abuses are not in- 
separable from the system ? While the Church is allied to the State, she 
must either be mistress or slave — in either case plectuntur Achivi ; whe- 
ther Pope or Emperor be middle-man, the rack-rent is the sweat or the 
blood of the people. Whatever be the nature of the marriage articles, 
the pinmoney is paid by the people. The dower does not fall upon ei- 
ther of the contracting parties. After such an acknowledgment of the 
ChureVs corruptions, from one of the advocates of her excellence, a 
smile may fairly be indulged at his angry invectives against those, who, 
though non-conformists, may be presumed to have as great a regard for 
the spiritual welfare of their fellow-subjects as himself, and who, because 
noii-confom^w are more consistent adherents to the Protestant Refor- 
mation, in o|rakng, than he in supporting, an establishment, the privi- 
leges of which are considered by all who belong to no party but that of 
truth and justice, as an infringement of its leading principles. It is 
eeitidn," says the same critic, that, originaUy, the people had a share 
in thq^l^ction of their clergy ; and that bishops wm elected by ^he 
ele ny roa people conjointly ; and when we advert to all that has sub- 
seMpitly occurred respecting these matters, the reflection is mortifying^ 
a|||j^er. So incapable did men prove of using these noble p^^egea 
unfit was the Christian world for this scheme of self-govemmo^j^ 
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that every solid and substantial portion of it was speedily levdled wHli 
the ground^ and scared a vestige of the original structure remains/* 
Dr« Mosheim^ who is probably as good an authority in matteirs of eede. 
siastical history as the British Critic, though he may not have the same 
interest in the enforcement of his opinion^ attributes the disuse of popu. 
lar elections to vacant offices in the Churchy to very different causes. 
'' When we look back,” he says, " to the commencement of the Chris, 
tian Church, we jind its government administered jointly by the pastors 
and the people. But, in process of time, the scene changes, and we see 
these pastors affecting an air of preeminence and authority, trampling 
on the rights of the community, and assuming to themselves a supreme 
authority, both in civil and religious matters. This invasion of the rights 
of the people was at lefigth carried to such a height, that a single man 
administered, or claimed at least a right to administer,«the affairs of the 
whole Church with unlimited sway.” — Intr, to EccL HisU 
And is it not^pretty much the same here, except that the head of our 
Church is not a spiritual power ? There is little real difference between 
the attribute of infallibility and a privileged inability to do wrong. A 
general council is a shelter in the one case, and the minister in the 
other. The legislature has no more right to interfere with the rights of 
conscience than the Catholic Church. Whether imputed errors be pun- 
ished or proscribed, fined or excluded, scourged or stigmatised— whe- 
ther toleration be thought a crime or a virtue, there can be no security 
fur religious freedom ; since the right to conform implies the right to dis- 
sent, and the correspondent duties are so strictly matters of conscience, 
that any interference with its dictates is an assumption of power, incom- 
patible with its free exercise. 

" New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.* 

• 

A bad appointment of bishops,” says the same itsviewer, gives a sanc- 
tion to every species of ecclesiastical irregularity, checks and stunts the 
education of youth, and fills the Church and the country with inefficient 
ministers of the church of God.” What remedy, then, does he suggest 
for this grievance.^ He admits, that ^'patronage of every description is 
used more as an instrument of power, or of gratification, than under any 
overruling sense of duty.” Yet he thinks that public opinion will ope- 
rate as a corrective of this tendency. Unless,” he says, ** the public 
voice be heard, great ecclesiastical appointments will fall once more into^ 
the channel from which, for a short season, they were providentially 
diverted.” Now, if the will of the community, for which alone both 
Church and State exist, will, while acting indirectly, check or rdbtrain 
misgovernment, would it not be more effectual to its end, if it were ap- 
plied, directly and permanently, through an organized system of appoint- 
ment and control ; not called into dangerous action by the iHmulus of na- 
tional discontent, but existing as a prevaitive of its causes used, on 
the spur of the moment, as a palliative of the symptoms oAhe disorder, 
but protecting the constitution agairit those habits which predispose to 
its reception ; employing the motive of self-interest as a security agpost 
corruption — ^not ]#t^ing it, as at present, as an encouragement Ijii^ts 
troduettoh ; making, in one word, those who pr<^ by abuses r^^nsible 
to those ,who suffer by them ? In the one case, public opinip^ Muld be 
the eauii,^ health, in the other it would be the effect qf disease* 

There U e passage in Blunt’s History of the Reformation, which 
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tfirows considerable light upon the nature of ecclesiastical establishmentsy 
and confirnis^ in a very striking manner^ the vieV taken by Robert Hall 
of their evil tendencies. Speaking of the Pope’s bull to legalize Cran- 
mer's appointment to the see of Canterbury^ the author says,— This 
was the last bull he sent into England, during the reign of Henry ; and 
had that capricious prince listened to the advice and entreaty of Cran* 
mer, application would not have been made even for this ; and then Henry 
would have sooner been spared the dishonour of subjecting his bishops 
to a dilemma, by which perjury to the Fope or to the King could hardly 
he escaped ; and Cranmer would have been spared the equivocation, by 
which he laboured to reconcile oaths which were irreconcilable. Here, after 
all, was the grievance ; and on those who exacted these oaths, was, in a 
great measure, tlie guilt. Nothing less was required of a bishop than to 
swear allegiance *to two masters who had no two interests in common ; 
to the P(»pe, that lie would, from that hour forward, be faithful and obe- 
dient to St. Peter, and to the Holy (’hurch of Rome ; tp my Lord, the 
Pope, and his successors, that they should suffer no wrong, &c.: — to the 
King, that he would thenceforward utterly forsajce all clauses, words, sen- 
tences, grants, whicli he had, or should have hereafter, from the Pope's 
Holiness, in virtue of his bishopric, that in anywise were, or might be, 
prejudicial to his Highness, his heirs, successors, &c. ; that to him and 
his he would be faithful and true, and live with him against all people ; 
that he acknowledged himself to hold his bishopric of him only, and, ac- 
cordingly besought of him the temporalities of the same. Now, to be im- 
paled on one or other of the liorns of such an alternative as this, was a 
cruel situation, into which no man ought to have been forced ; and, though 
it is an easy thing for an indifferent spectator, at a distance, to philoso- 
phize upon the unseemly writhings of the victim, yet some allowance w'iJl 
be made for him by every pitiful-hearted observer, if, in his struggles to 
get off the hook, he should chance to iKicovcr his nakedness. The ques- 
tion, indeed, resolved into this. Were there, or were there not, to be 
bishops in England ? for if none would take the oaths who could not ac- 
quiesce in both of them to the letter, and if none were to be admitted 
to consecration, who refused cither of the oaths, tlie order of prelates was 
at an end.” — J/ist. of Reformation, p. 126. If a poor pagan had found 
himself in such a dilemma, he might perhaps have remembered Juve- 
nal's advice : — a Christian casuist w'ould despise a poor poet who would 
presume to keep a conscience 

Amhigu4B bi forte citaberc causa, 

Incertaque rex, Phalaris licet imperct, ut sis 
FaLus, et adrnoto dictet petjuria iauro : 

Summiim crede nefas animain preferre ptidori, 

£t propter vitain viveiidi perderc caubas.” 

Every attempt to remove this stain from the Church lias had the effect 
of fixing colour more deeply. A writer in the Quarterly Review 
(No. XCTV^p, 371) says, — Who can read the two oaths — the one taken 
by the bishop elect to the Pope, tl||B other to the King — and doubt that 
scruples must have been entertained by any man who was required to 
iawear allegiance so devoted to two masters, whose i^erests were «e en- 
i^i^jr^j^ariance ? The wonder is, that so tyraiino% a demand efn the 
‘"cdiMc^tsbeiB of men was tolerated so long. Cranmer might be the firtt 
his misgivings ; but he cq^i^not be the first, many, 
them ; and though, at he did take the eitb. to the 
Pope, it was not till be had previously made a public p|QtestntU)fa of the 
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sepse in which he understood it, thdtebg ree&neiling it with, the ether te 
the King"* Again, — if Orkhnier was'hlamelese in this part of the 
affair, which wds, after all, the most material part, it is difficult to acquit 
him of all duplicity in previously allowing a proxy to take the oath at* 
Rome, subject, as it should seem, to no such limitations as 'wete after^ 
wards annexed to it in England/* Is this ecclesiastical morality ? Shall 
an evasion which would render every oath nugatory, and take from truth 
all security for its observance, be suffered to perpetuate tyranny and 
quiet the conscience ? But even the slight palliation to be derived from 
this miserable subterfuge is unavailing. The* plea of this unprincipled 
advocate is neutralized by his subsequent admission. The candour or 
the imprudence of the reviewer takes away the thin covering of his so- 
phistry, and renders it at once disgusting and harmless. 'Fo return to 
our honest chronicler’* of the Reformation. 

The proper question^ in such an emergency, was, whether the Church 
ought to be connected with the State, when the result of the Union was 
its dissolution, or perjury to one of the parties ? To assert, that the con-, 
sequence of the bishops refusing to violate the oath they had taken, 
would have been the dostmetion of Episcopacy, is false, both in fact and 
in reason ; if it he true that it existed before the time of Constantine^ 
and is still to he ’found in Scotland, and in the United States of North 
America, unconnected with the State — a non-conformist in the one case, 
and on a level with all other sects in the other. It is said to be a prin- 
ciple of the Jesuits, that the end will justify the means. Here the doc- 
trine is openly and unhliishingly maintained ; though the conclusion is 
no more warranted by tlie promises than the premises hy the facts. The 
vehement declamation that has, on recent occasions, hern uttered against 
the non-ohservance of the coronation-oath upon grounds of State policy, 
came with a very had grace from the hi^ier memhers of a corporation, 
which thus makes its own continuance a plea for perjury ; violates the 
precepts of its Master, in order tlTat it may teach Hhem to others ; and 
swears allegiance to the Prince of Darkness, w’liose kingdom it is com.* 
missioned to destroy. Sliould religion he again placed in an nnseemlg 
alternative, a contingency hy no means improhable, Expediency w'ill 
find a good precedent here to assist her conscience and her consistency. 

The reverend author, from whose \vork we have quoted, has also his 
receipt for restoring his sick parent to health. If lay patrons of small 
livings, wlien they happen also to he impropriators, could he induced to 
cooperate with the clergy; if they would re-annex to these their own 
livings (we ask no more) some portion, however small, of the tithes 
which they enjoy, and which were all wrung from the Churchy [True ! 
the Catholic Church — Quia tulerit Graerhos de seditione loquenfles 
a sacrifice, which, from its amount, would scarcely be felt by many 
patrons, and which w'ould n<»t, in fact, be an alienation of so much pro- 
perty, hut rather a regulation of the course in which it should run ; a 
reduction, perhaps, of L.,50 or L.lOO lu-year, from an eld/^ brother* s 
renUrolly to the augmentation, to the like amount, of a younger hro^ 
ther*a benefice,— the necessity for nonresidence and pluralities would 
be still more rapidly diminished ; and the National Church would 
be placed in a mor^mpregnable position than she has ever as sna p^ jtt 
this particular, either since the Reformation, or before it ** ^ 

crifice,**' he says, may he worth the while of any man who 
lose** Wgm it for this, Wong the rest,*' that the hishp^n^of the 
Reformation was ordained’* to recommend what he thinks wlR support 
the most abomlniMe system of fraud, injustlj^e, and selfishness, against 
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what he calls the contempt of the laws of the land^ in oar rural 
parislMs?" And has he the effrontery to appeal to the self-interest of 
onr feudal lords in behalf of his tottering^ establishment ; and^ while he 
Strives to extort from their fears what their sense of justice has so long 
denied^ make an increased provision for their younger brothers serve as 
a prop to the edifice which has sheltered them from poverty ? Does he 
really^ in the simplicity of his hearty believe that family aggrandizement 
can much longer be promoted by the debasement of religion ; or that the 
law of primogeniture^ to which the Church is indebted for the greatest 
part of its corruption^ is now to be its protection ; or that family livings 
will survive proprietary boroughs and parchment votes ; while our poli- 
tical institutions are adapting themselves to the wants and wishes of the 
empire^ and scarcely one-third of its inhabitants are to be found within 
the pale of its ecclesiastical establishment ? 

That it may n&t be thought fanciful to trace a connexion between the 
law of primogeniture and the Church Establishment^ we may adduce the 
authority of one whose sagacity and sincerity will be disputed by no one. 
They have found an ardent admirer and a warm advocate in Dr. Chal- 
mers; and it is very remarkable that he rests their defence upon the 
very grounds of the objection which has so often been raised against 
them, and is pleased with an arrangement which others look upon with 
regret or disgust. We rejoice to think/' he says, in his recent work on 
Political Economy, p. 376, " that a church may be upheld, in all its 
endowments, without being, in any right sense of the word, an incubus 
upon the nation ; while it seems to mitigate the hardship, which has been 
imputed to the law of primogeniture. We are aware that this is not the 
precise and proper argument for a religious establishment ; yet convinced, 
upon other grounds, of the vast utility of such an institution, we cannot 
but regard it as one beneficial Consequence of the law in question, that 
ii enlists, on the side of a church, the warmest affections of nature, the 
sympathies and feelind^ of domestic tenderness. -We are aware of the 
reckless and unprincipled patronage to which this has given rise ; and 
that a provision for younger sons has been viewed as the great, if not 
the only, good of a church, by many who hold the dispensation of its 
offices. It is this which has alienated from the establishment so large a 
portion of the community ; and, if the abuse of an institute were a suffi- 
cient argument for its destruction, perhaps the Church of England will 
be found to have sealed its own doom, and to have brought upon itself 
the sentence of its own overthrow/' &c. 

Dr. Lushington, when cross-examined upon this subject, by the elec- 
tors of the Tower Hamlets, declared, that he had paid but little atten- 
tion ‘to the question, and was not aware that it had excited any interest 
in the public mind. Perhaps, as the law exists, he may defend it, as he 
not long ago defended the practice of suttees, or, at least, condescended 
to be counsel for those who are endeavouring to prevent their abolition. 
The sacrifice of younger children, and the burning of widows, are, doubt- 
less, equally matters of indifference to the lawyer, till the retaining fee 
find its way from the palm to the sensorium, and the electric fiuid con- 
ve^ the shock from the venal tongue of the advocate to the astonished 
his former admirers. The annals of the court, in which he has' 
long and so ably, might have supplied ^the learned eivilian 
wetty long commentary on this trifling text. He might have 
tw^^ration of this law, and fowjl; P^haps, a reason icon- 
Wi&ince, wthe long lucrative lists %f.s^0iis &y crirn, men., and in the 
profitable suits for alimony, separation, and dWoree<k The learned and 



accomplished civilian h^s often^ in his place in PairUamenl;^' professel 
attachment to our happy establishment’! of Church and State, He 
probably sees nothing bbjectionable in the law of descent : aifectiOB 
for the one almost implies predilection for the other. Qui Bwium 
non adit, amet tua carmina, Mcsm,* That the agitation of this ,qiies* 
tion was not received with such indifference here^ at the end of the last 
century, is matter of history. In Gregory's Essays, the second edition 
of which was published in 1768, is the following passage : The injus. 
tice and folly of primogeniture, affecting the inheritance in civilised 
states, is evident, from the common practice*of evading the custom, by 
permitting the absolute disposal of our possessions by testament, even 
where the legislature has not courage to contend with an old, though 
ridiculous prejudice. There are, indeed, reasons why the eldest son 
should possess the leasts, instead of the greatest, part. He proves genen* 
ally more expensive to his parents, during their lifetinle, than the rest 
of the children ; he is also the first provided for : I mean, by being introi- 
duced into a pr< 2 fession ; and, on the whole, it is assigning to chance, and 
not to reason, the distribution of effects. The expectation of superior 
fortune often serves only.to nurture the first-born in pride, insoleni^ 
vanity, and ignorance ; who, therefore, proves frequently a very unwor^y 
person ; wliile the ' rest, and probably the most deserving part of the 
family, are legally consigned to want and misery, vice, and prostitu- 
tion.” 

Dr. Chalmers may see, in the Church establishment of his own coun- 
try, advantages and beauties, which those who have ceased to communi- 
cate with her are unable or unwilling to find ; but, is he prepared to 
pass the same eulogy upon the sister institution of England? or to be 
equally delighted with its offset in Ireland, where an exotic religioh has 
been planted by the hand of violence, has been watered with the blood 
and tears of the people, and is now producing fruits which are neither 
** sweet to the taste,”* nor pleasing to the What would have 

been the condition of Scotland, had she been cursed with the same boon ? 
That she narrowly escaped the tender mercies of our deliverer, William^;; 
is well known. In the Gentleman^ s Magazine for April 1774, is a letter 
from Dr. Rose, Bishop of Edinburgh, to a friend in London. It is dated 
1713, and gives an account of the proceedings of the Episcopal party 
with regard to the Revolution of 1668. The writer proceeds to say. 

Then the Bishop [of London, Compton,]] directing his discourse to me, 
said, — My Lord, you see that the King, having thrown himself upon the 
waters, must keep himself a-swimming with one hand. The Presbyte- 
rians have joined him clqsely, and offer to support him ; and, therefore, 
he cannot cast them off, unless he could see how otherwise he *couM bo 
served. And the King bids me tell you, that he knows the state of Scot.> 
land much better than he did, when he was in Holland ; for, while there. 


* Let not these strictures, on an amiable and useful man, be considered unjust or too 
severe. We have the precedent of li is own authority for the censure thus pass^ on him : 
nor can the disgust** he felt, when Mr. Burge declared in the House of Commons, 
^that the slave viras the freehold of his master, be greater than the indignation 
'by the hired advocate of men who stood self-convicted of murder under thc^cbN^Md 
sanction of religion. Humanity and commonsense are equally outn 
tern which thus merges the man in the lawyer, and employs in the su] 

rism Sqd bnitaUty that eloquence and ingenuity which freedom 


had fondly tiiought exclusive 
portioned to the 


[their service. The jealous; 
t Ili4^ft''inerits of the object. 
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he wee made .^eUeve tlia> Scotland, generally a].l over, was Presbyte- 
rianai bi^now he ^es that the great body of the nobility and gentry 
are.^ fi^copaoy ; and it is the trading and inferior sort are for Pres- 
wherefore he bids me tell *7011, that, if you will undertalfe to 
em^ Mm to the purpose that he is served here in England, he will take 
you by the hand, support the Church and order, and throw oiF the Pres- 
byterians/' The Bishop declined acceding to these terms, as he had no 
instructions from the Bishops in Scotland, by whom he had been deputed 
' to London, and was neither inclined to such terms himself, nor believed 
that his brethren would agVee to them. 

The Scottish Church is poor, and offers no compensation to the younger 
sons of the laird fbf the small mess of pottage they obtain from the 
fiimily table ; and as entails are perpetual, this is probably one reason* 
why they are more unpopular in Scotland than hi England. They will 
become more so, Vhen the Treasury is as poor as the Kirk. The general 
impression, with respect to the justice of this law, may be inferred from 
the metaphor we use to express our sense of an inveterate evil. We 
say, such a thing has been entailed upon us : this is always used in a 
Intd sense. Wlieii we say that Pitt entailed ap enormous debt upon the 
country, no one supposes that he conferred a blessing upon 11s ; and none 
but a disappointed corruptionist would apply the word to Earl Grey's 
Reform Bill. 

The true principles of non-conformity, seem to be better understood 
on the north side of the JlVeed than in England, wliere the corruption 
of the church is attributed to the aristocratical leaven which its wealth 
has attracted to it ; whereas, the chief objections to the establishment, 
in Scotland, are to be traced to the system of patronage, which is at 
once a cause of subserviency, and an infringement of the rights of 
conscience. Nearly one- third of the whole population are soceders from 
the kirk ; not so much 011 account of doctrine or discipline, but, because 
the right of appointn^nt is found to <^pcratc against the interests of the 
community. The [loverty of tlic Scottish National Church has, doubtless, 


: ^cured Scotland from those abuses which are so injurious to the English 
people, and so disgraceful to their clergy. By driving the scions 
of the aristocracy into the arms of commerce, it has given a degree of 
dignity and respectability to trade, as yet unknown in England ; and 
has thus show'n how much the asperities of life would be softened down, 
and its bprmony promoted, by the abolition of those monopolies which 
have elevated one class by depressing every other. Yet, on the other 
hand, the system of patronage has subjected the ministers of religicm to 
a dependence which must lessen their proper if)i^uencc over their flocks, 
oy tuihi tt into a political channel ; and thus bring odium upon the esta- 
blishment, by connecting its offices with party-feelings, and making ec- 
clesiastical preferment a reward for electioneering skill, or a retaining 
fee for a parliamentary canvass. The public sale,* by advertisement, of 
kirk patronage, will not, if thp present feeling on the subject continues, 
be much longer J^lerated. 

In Evelyn's memoirs, there is a curious picture^if church and state, a 
parallel to which might perhaps be found in the present day, under the 
of March 30, 1684. He thus writes ♦ 
^ Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Turner) preached before the king ; 

tfl^.vbich his majesty, accompanied with three of his natural sons, the 
of Northumberland, Richmonj^ and St. Albans^ (sons of POrts- 
mibith, C|i^6land, and Nelly) 13^ Idtar; the three boys 
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tcrinp^ before the kingj within the r^ns^i^ at the right hand^ and three 
bishop$3 on the left, viz, ; London^ whd officiated^ Durham and Rodhee^ 
ter, ^vith the sub.deali, Dr. Holder \ the king^ kneeling before the al- 
tar, making his offering ; the bishops first received, and then hh ma- 
jesty ; after which he retired to a canopied 6eat 6n the right hand.” 

The union between the government and any reli^ous institution has 
a strong tenilency to bring both into disrepute. The discontent pro». 
duced by nnsgovcrnnient is extended to the Church with M^hich it is as- 
sociated ; and the dissent which the privileges of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment arc sure to oocasiom, directs its hostility to the political con- 
stitution that protects them. The friendship of th^ one is not leiSS in- 
jurious to its object than the enmity of the other. When Scripture is 
quoted for the purpose^? of arbitrary power, and'^he throne is built up- 
on the altar, the priest who ascribes the same foundation and the same 
sanction to nioral and political obedience, injures the master he profes- 
ses to serve, and gives streugtii to those o])inioiis which it his duty. to 
combat. The disgust which is naturally felt at the discovery of absurd 
and miscliievous notions is transferred, by those wdio are more quick in 
resenting deception than* in separating truth from falsehood, to those 
principles with wdiich they have been casually conjoined ; and the ^^fear 
of God ’* is despised, because it is coupled w ith the love of the King.” 
If such sentiments w'ere received with as much eagerness as they arc 
taught, no security for good government could ever he obtained, ^'he 
doctrine of ^'passive obedience,” however, and of ^^non-resistance,” will 
never w'ant advocates while the head of the State is the head of the 
(•liurch. “God and the King,” says Blanco ^Miite, in his Letters on 
Spain, “ are so coupled together in the language of this country, that 
the same title of IVIajesty is applied to both. You hear from the pulpit 
the duties that men owe t(» h<tth MnjesUes** There is a similar piece of 
impiety or folly in the apj)ellatioii we bestow on our monarch ; and 
more absurdity, because Charles JI., who first received this title, dis- 
graced even royalty by liis vices ; and because we pray that spiritual 
grace may be granted t(» the same person, whom, at the same timeii^ 
Sind in the same place, we c.'ill reUyhvn and graolouisJ' The 

feeling which tlius assimilates a fellow-m<»rtal to the Divine Being 
is universal ; and its effects on the iiiiiid, in degrading both those w'ho 
offer and those who accejd this fulsome incense, is lud confined to any 
country or time. It was the same base feeling which led Virgil to pros- 
titute liis muse by the meanest sycophancy, and suggested to an Eng- 
lish ])relate to dishonoiu* his religion by applying to his sovereign the 
language appropriate fe his C'reator ; nor w'as Augustus morq gratified 
by the compliment, “ Erit illamilii mnper Dvus** than w as Jamcs,Vhen 
assured that he was “ the breath of liis subjects' nostrils.” There is no 
weakness or wickedness that may not be expected from this mixture of 
sacred and profane things, this joint worship of God and ISlammon. Saint 
Pierre says, he was much surprised at Berlin, by the view' of several por- 
traits which the King of Prussia had ordered to be put up in the churches 
in honour of those who had died on the field of battle. Their names, and . 
that of the places where they fell, w'ere, with ‘Occasional verses, affixed 
to the frames, in commemoration of their feats of arms, and as an 
tive to military glory. We have not yet adopted this piece of^Church'?, 
and State policy. The head of our inestimable establishment wotlld not 
condescend to follow royal brother. We have, how. 

ever, hung up in. out 'l^e fiags we have taken from our 
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enemies end religion is instructed to pray to Ijlie God of Peace** for 
deslpuc(ii^ on “ pur fierce and haughty foes/' Ifow can war cease^ when 
it excited by those who should condemn it » 

li^egislatiiig upoa this important subject^ any measure to be final 
must be based upon first principles. Commutation of tithes, equaliza- 
tion of bpnefices, and abolition of Episcopal translations, are mere pal- 
liatives to evils which arise from the exclusive nature of the system, and 
which are the ofSipring of an incongruous alliance, the hybrid of an 
' unnatural union. If compensation be awarded, commensurate with the 
tenure of tiie usufruct, (and what else isc it ?) security might be given 
that the transitioij from monopoly to freedom sliould affect neither 
vested interests nor reasonable expectations. The argument drawn 
from considerations thht would place Church proj>orty on the same foot- 
ing with every other kind, by ]>roviiig tt)o much, proves notliing. It was 
granted originally for certain juirjioscs ; and wlio is to judge whether 
those juirposes have been fulfilled ? If the Churcli would enjoy the estate, 
while it declines compliance with the ionditions, or refuses to tlie partj 
for whose benefit it exists, the right of deciding ii|>oii the quantum of 
benefit received, the creature of the State is Independent of its maker, 
and an eleemosynary corporation is equally irresi>onsihle to its founders 
and its trustees. This inode of reasoning, if valid against what is call- 
ed ,s'polintion, is valid against those changes which liave already taken 
place ; it is Valid against the claim of the IVotestant Church itself. The 
Curates Hill, the Pluralities Bill, the Act for Enforcing the Residence of 
the Clergy, are all unjust curtailments of a beneficial interest in eccle- 
siastical property ; the transfer of tithes from the Catholic to the Re- 
formed Church was equally unjust ; and the jn*esent establishment is 
founded in usuriiation. IVhat is it like ? not the w ill (d‘ the founder, 
for tli.’it has been set aside ; ^lot the consent of the nation, for that 
sanction it now denies to he of any force ; not prescription, for that 
was not allowed in fat our of its predecessor; not the authority of Scrip- 
ture, for tliat is either silent upon the subject, or opposed to the in- 
^ferciice ; not the promotion of religious instruction, for that would be 
begging the whole question at issue ; not a grant from the legislature, 
for that cannot bind its successors. What, then, is the nature of tliis 


• “ says Gilpin, in lus lift* of that rcfornipr, “ soemM to have t1iouf;1it it 

WTonor, wpoa tlie principles of the gospel, to take away the life of man upon any 
occasion. The w Indc trade of war he tlioiight utterly unlawful.” It is sinf;iilar 
how opposite have been the inetliods adopted by the divisions of the Cliris- 

tian wflrld iu defending their r<*spcetive differences of and their siuiilarity of 

aisHng. Kach sect maintains its own creed by the authority of ])articular texts, 
while its adversaries oiijiose the gcnerjil tenor of Scripture to the arguments it 
adduces ; partial iiitci-pretation and prejudice against tnith are imputed and retorted 
on nil bides. With lespcct to the legality or illegality of war, on the contrary, 
there a])peai*8 to he, with one or two exceptions, a niiiversal consent to overlook 
tlie spirit of mildness and picrcy, which pervades the wdiolc gospel, and plead the 
incidental and isolated observations of its founder, in favi^u^of a pnictice w'hich is 
direitly at variance with the fiindumcntal principles of his'migion, and involves the 
breach of nearly all its prac(J^al precepts. 

are told by the 37th Article of the Church of England, that « it is lawful for 
CliVlsti^ men, at the commandment of the magistrate, to wear weapons, and serve in 
the waw.’* The Icunlity of war is thus put, not upon the justice of the cause^ hut upon 
the colinmand of the government. Such'A doctrine is better suited to the worshippers 
of Moloch or the followers of Mahome^Jltoi to the teachers of a religion, the foun- 
der of which was sent to proclaim « tad good-will towards men.** 
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mysterious being, which at once infallible, unaccountable, and eter- 
nal ? From, whom did it derive these extraordinary attributes ?— and why 
were they given P These are questions ;which it requires no metaphynU 
cal subtlety to answer. Let us hope that the Conduct of the Church 
will prove an exception to the general rule laid down by Robertson^ in 
his History of Scotland : To abandon usui^pcd power, to renounce 

lucrative error, are sacrifices which the» virtue of individuals has, on 
some occasions, oifeiMid to truth. But from any sociel^'of men no sUch 
effort can be expected. The corru])tions of a society, recommended by 
common utility, and justified Cy universal practice, are viewed by its 
members without shame or horror ; and reformation neyer proceeds from 
themselves, but is always forced upon thcni by some foreign hand.*^ - * 


TJIK jn.AINT OV cMiTAIN CORAL BEADS. 

J 


Sj’OiT.Eli of forbid<l(Mi wraith 

(luardrd by the hoary ww'osl 
When wp uioiirn tliy rmrl straltb, 
Son*owinj; for our quiot caves, 

Doth it calm onr wistftil piiiitijir 
That the ciiains we bate are sliitiiug^ 

Roast we beauty’s gauds to be 'r 
Can the state such bondage bhares, 
Tlioughtlc'b liking, loveless cares, 

Sudden augers, wilful airs, 

Sooth us like the mighty sea ? 

'riiougli, ill hours when suitors press 
Near the sliriiieof star-bright eyes, 
Mysteries, some woulfl die to guess, « 
Our familiar toucli desciies; 

When a startled throb or tremble, 
Woman’s craft would fain dissemble, 

Tlirougli our light embraces swells; — 
Pruitlebs hecrets — vainly taught, — 

Rliss unheeded — trust uiisoiiglil — 

Can they quench the constant thought 
Of our <lreamy ocean-cells? 


Though the glowing bands ^veform, 

Oft by reddei lijw be pressed, 

And a si gn er, soft aiid warm, 

FobilNllon a dovelike breast,— 

Not to love, but love’s bestowing 
Gentle care and kiss arc owing : — 

Is the passion changed or cloyeil, 
Doth the giver’s light giuw less ? 
Banished from the swrat recess, 

Sportive pi’cssurc, fond caress,* 

See our mimic wovtii destroyed ! ‘ 

Thott^'lu close and narrow keep, 

Knit, with scorned and faded 
Mourn wc for the glassy deep, 

Sigh wc for our early joys ! 

What HAS earth like ocean’s treasures ? 
More than craving avaridflneasurcg, 
More than Fancj’i^am enchants, 
Deck thehooming 
Whetc green walin 
Under groves of pearl. 

In the mcrlnaid9i^ 



it grow 

leiing haunto 
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Under spar-enchased bowers, 

Bending on their twisted sd' 

Glow the myriad ocean-flowei-s/ 

Fadeless — ^'ich as orient gems. 

Hung with seaweed's tasselled fringes, 
Dyed with all the rainbow's tinges, 

Rise the Triton’s palace walls. 

Pallid silver’s, wandering veins 
Stream, like fi’ostwork, o’er the stains ; 

' Pavements thick, with golden gi-ains, * 

'^{'winkle through their crystal halls. 
And a miisic wild and k'w 

Ever, o’er the curved shells, 

Wanders with a fitful flow 

As the billow sinks or swells. 

Now, to faintest whispers hnshi»:g, 

Now, ill loiuler radeiicc gushing. 

Wakens fron^ their pleasant »lt‘ep 
All the tniieful NereJftkthrong, 

'J’ill their notes of Avivathed song «. 

Float in niagic streams along, 

Chanting joyauiicc through the deep. 
Chance or change, — the clouds of Lime — 
Sorrow, — winter storm, or blight, 
Comes not near our peaceful clime ; 

Nor the strife of «lay with night. 
Death, who walks the earth in riot, 

Stirs not our primeval quiet : 

""^Scarce his distant rage we know 
From the dreary things of clay, 

Slain, alas I in ocean’s play. 

Whom the sea-maids shroud and lay 
In the silent caves below. 

Fond ! to licein wc count it pride 
Thus to dock the fair of earth ! 

We, whose beauty-^i(*oplcd tide 
•' Gave the tbain-hom goddess birth! 
Her, whose gIor>'’s radiant fiilnesMi^'^' 

All too bright for mortal dulness, 

Sparkles in a lovelier star I 
Are not Ocean’s shady places 
Rich in kindred foims and faces, 

Choral bands of sister-Graces 
Circling Amphitrite’s car r 
Toiling o’er the shallow page, 

Vain^. pedants seek the lore 
Taught us by that Prophet sage, 

Whom our azure Thetiaterc. 

Wiser Eld his solemn numbcPif’ 
listening, stole from Ocean’s slumbers, 
Signs of coming doom to learn. 

Poor were all your labours 'reap. 

To the gifted seers that keep 
Mysteries of the ancient deep, 

Drawfi from Nereus* sacred urn. 

Lct us And our old retreat, ^ y 
Yield us to the kissing 
Fra^ the daylight’s parching heat 
In its cool profound to lave. 

If ye needs must rob for beauty. 

Earth’s abysses teem with booty, 

Gems, tbijpove the blaze of day 
We are tii^ ^j g ittsring $howB, 

And jpf man’s diq>lhy ; 

Let us i^ink tajf|H^repoBe 
Where the lulltof wker flpws ; 

Give uf to native bay I 



SOME LATE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN BULL, ESQ. 

( Concluded from Page 83.^ v 
CHAPTER VIII, AND LAST. 

Shewing how Jockey of Norfolk waited upon hie cotLsin Bilt^oswain ; the Inters , 
view between Sergeant Arthur O' Bradley and Sly Boh ; the Prophecy^ or spac- 
ing of Silly Billy ; the Conspiracy against Mrs, Bull ; Peg's Matrimordal Ar- ^ 
rangementsy and the Grand Jubilee of Madam Reform, ^ 

At the close of Ijist chapter we left Jockey of Norfolk dropping in 
upon Bill Boswain and *Tom Pipes, the former troUing forth the old 
stave of Gaffer Grey, Bill, if the truth must be told, did not now above 
half like Grey St eel; and his i^sdiis were odd enough, as you sliall 
hear. , 

When the footboy, seeing the back parlour so full of good company, 
ushered Jockey of Norfolk up to the cock-loft. Bill was rather taken 
aback, especially when he heard Jockey’s errand, who said he only called 
to give him a friendly caution, as an old friend of his father's family ; 
— he feared Bill did not understand the trim of John's wife, she was a 
damned crank craft in the present breeze. Bill looked Seriously af. 
fronted, ** Obliged certainly to his cousin Noxfolk, but he'd be hanged if. 
for the life of him, he could spell it out. He meant,” he said, to hav* 
gone down and shaken hands witli John, and have htid a gossip witi 
Mrs. Bull too, and taken his wife and the wenches to see how gallantly 
Atty would squire in Madam, if her French fal-als were once off.” 

Can't get through a (’hristi&n door, fhey tell me, in the hoops and 
fardingales Gaffer and Doctor Russell have tricked her out with — carries 
too much sail, Jockey — wont do — capsize the ship ^rst breeze ; and here 
you tell me, cousin, «that Squire John is madder than ever? I don't 
fancy this handsome of Master Bull to me — what the deuce signifies to 
him, since my wife and the wenches wish it, whether Hookey or Gaffer 
lead in that Madam of his ? Split me ! if one wouldn't fancy it was 
Gaffer's greybeard John was more, in love with than Madam’s comely 
countenance. Besides, (but this is between ourselves,) my wife mortally 
hates that pokerly Gaffer ; and I can't say. Jockey, I admire hhn 
much myself of late, or care to see hiiil^much about me ; for if truth 
must out, devil a snap^ as Tom there knows, have 1 been served 
with, any time he has edtet'ed my house these ten months past, but that 
deuced bubble and squeak — I can’t say I like it. Jockey. It^a'n't 
good for old tar. No, no ; avast the Gaff ! Good-day, Jockey ; 
you see I am busy with Tom.” It was morally impossible ever after 
this for honest BUI, who had been bred to the salt water, and liked to 
enjoy his ease, aiid see laughing faces abeut him, to separate the image 
of Greysteel and' this devil’s own mess. Doctor — said it was a very 
remarkable ^ halluciSl^ion ; but this piece of learning left Bill's case 
much as'it found it, which is a pity of much good scholar-craft. 

Many hours after poor Bill was sound asleep. Noodle, and Doodle, and 
all the tag-rag-and-heb-tail of Rustyfusty, were still in deep consulta- 
tion ; and it was at last agreed th^^ly Bob, who, they thought, had 
the art of Old Nick himself for bamboozling John and throwing dust in 
his eyes, and knew the length of hik|$Ot^to a hair's-breadth — ^though this 
was humbug, — it was agreed if would take earnest from Hookey, 
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one more attempt might be made to get the leys from Mrs. Bull, or 
if not throttle her outright, and force the lock: But no Bob was to be 
heard of for some time, though Bob was not far off. “ He'll be raising 
mushrooms on his dunghill,” said the indignant Prince Rusty ; and 
when poor Silly Billy, after great sweat and toil, scented him out at 
last, now he was at his prayers, and must not be disturbed ; and again 
flagellating himself fur his late grievous sin in the affair of PaPs chil- 
.dren, trying to wol*k on the compassion of the old gentlewoman, John’a 
mother, with whom he had long been so prodigious a favourite ; and 
.who, as the claret trickled down to his hdfels, w'ould wipe her eyes, and 
whimper, My poor dear simple Bobby, and this is what you called a 
healing measure ! VPere I like that sciirlet w — re, my husband's first 
wife, I w'ould lock up this cat.o*.iiinc-tails in ifiy work-box now, with 
my netting-needles, and other triiikams, and make a sacred keepsake of 
it.” 

But Atty minded none of Bob's bam, — Whatever he giay be after, 'tis 
plain he gives me the go-by,” quoth he. But ere 1 close my eyes, 1*11 
be at the bottom of this.” And throwing, his^ manly leg over Donkey, 
off he canters for Bob’s alley. The activity of the old sinner was sur- 
prising ; but his pride and his heart were in getting C reysteel out, and 
John's management into his own hands : besides, lie would have felt 
himself for ever disgraced in the eyes of the landlord of the Black Bear, 
Don Pedro, and all the wenches far and near, unless he could bring this 
about. ■ 

'File slattern serving -wench at Bob's stammers out a denial of her 
master, as usual ,* but without heeding this, Hookey dismounts, fas- 
tens Donkey by the left leg to the right leg of the stall of the gi'eeii 
grocer at the head of Bob's All|ty, moralizing on the frail nature of all 
human ties ; but Atty was not given to consume time in moralizing : 

lie was,” as Bags said, a man of action ; — now I am a man of reflec- 
tion and up the garret dark stairs he tramps, tumbling over the ash- 
bucket, and breaking his shins on one of Tim's scouts, who lay perdue 
under a wash-tub. Tramp, tramp, hurry-scurry, and that awful sound 
nears Bob's sanctuary ; and w^ell did he know the thunder of that 
ascending cuddy-heel, which made his heart Jiichter at this time like 
that of a young lass when her sweetheart is approaching. Never had 
Bob been in such extremity ; for well he knew Hookey's business and 
ntf evading of him, not a mousa^ole, not to speak of a rat-hole, for that 
might have served the turn enough. So down he drops on his mar- 
row-bones, and begins forthwith to rattle over his Pater Noster as fast 
as firey thus lioping te^alii a little time ; and also that Hookey, though so 
long among the Pagans and Turks, had still so much of the fear of the 
Old Gcntlewovnan before him, as not to interrupt such rare devotion. 

For full three minutes Hookey stood it out, his castor before his eyes, 
marvelling in his own mind if this could bo real ; for though he still 
believed John's servants might be fairly divided into fools and knaves, 
he now beg|^ to guess, that there were ftiany more pieties of both these 
grand classes than he had once suspected. But there was no end to Bob's 
prayers, so he gives the devotee a gentle poke with his birch riding 
switch, whicli Bob knew the taste of before now. " Lord, Bob I” cries 
Atty, in a jeering way, " is it really true, then, that you are a Jesuit 
after all } A pretty premunire, as Bi^s would say, I have caught you in.” 
Bob drew to his legs, and pretended to laugh, glad to find his guest in this 
merry pin, and seeing that whatever 'sham he made, prayers Would serve 
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him no longer. Give je good e*en^ Master Hookey — ^proud to see you 
in my . small place^”— -*ana placing Atty'on the tall three-legged stools 
he despatches the wench for a quarterA of giri^ as he knew that Hookey, 
though no glass-breaker, liked .the vanity of a grand shew of entertain, 
ment wherever he came, and the best pewter and delf on the board; and 
Bob wished to do the gonteel thing in his own house. Hookey, meantime, 
instead of accepting the high stool; makes — all as if Imlf in fun — a great 
many flourishes, lounges, and pa»ses with his switch, lill he fairly pinions 
poor Bob up to the wall, with Ids face exactly o})posite the bit of looking, 
glass — a rueful spectacle. Can’t guess what I'm here for, dear Inno- 
cent y* Hookey at last said, fixing his mad doctor eyes on poor Bob, till 
they pierced his marrow, and he began to wonder aloud when the wench 
would return. But this* would not long do with the old dragoon, once 
he was fairly in the stirrups ; so Boh sings forth a most la(!kadaisical ditty 
iibout his conscience — what (’hronie, and Tims* and Specky would say of 
him, after what “ those eaves-dropping rascals” had heard him say 
only last week of Madam, and before he could divine the right-about 
wheel the brave Hooke}' had thought proper to make. To give the old 
drill Iiis due, he was not a bushfightcr, though lie dearly loved to lay 
an ambush or spring a mine, and would have given “ Soldier’s Joy's” 
best blue eye to have hoisted the precious Bob at this same time. 

Stuff, my dear Bob I” cried he, in brief answer to Bob's doleful ditty, 
as he had jiroscd on with Sergeant — ^rny conscience — and dear Corpo- 
ral — my consistency, and my honest name/' 

Nobody by, Bob,” quoth Hookey, switching his spatterdashes* with 
an air Bob thought mighty provoking, though he durst sa}" nothing. 
— Will you join me, yea or no— join stakes, and go the vote, the 
throttling of Mrs. Bull included ; or wilt you go to the devil in your 
own sneaking pitiful way ?” And with this Hookey jerked out his 
ticker. — Just three minutes I ifllow you to ma*V(^ np that ingenuous 
mind of yours.” — Would you but give five,” stammered Bob; and 
more volubly ho sung out the praises of Hookey, larding him with his 
best buttery touches, about his hrave.y disinterested friendship for Bill 
Boswain, and his gallantry to Bill’s wife ; which at other times went 
down well enough, but would scarce do now. Hookey's eyes were still 
fixed on his ticker ; the time was up to a second ; he raised his boot-toe 
significantly ; dropped it, and wheeled round. “ The short and t^e Iom 
is. Bob, that I deserve to be sainted for ^ftat you, ay, even you^ I^Oula . 
be damned ere you did yourself. A'n’t that it, spalpeen f'* — and ’oSf he 
chattered down stairs at a fearful rate ; the green-grocer below swear- 
ing his feet must be cloven hoofs. But tliis was a mistake^ so 
probably was the story that went, that for tliree days afterjjhis the alley 
smelt of brimstone, though the green-grocer offered to mllce her oath 
of it before Sir llichard. Bob followed hard, thrusting his finger 
through Atty’s buttonhole after he first ^caught him by the skirts, im- 
ploring him for another three minutes ; or at least till the wench came 
back from the gin-spifincr’s. Too old a bird to be caught with chaff, my 
good lad. And think ye John Bull, and Mrs. Bull, the jade ! will wait 
your turnings and windings.^ — Hands off Honkey, pray.” — And Donkey, 
on whom Hookey mounted with his best dragoon air, kicked and fiung, 
and brayed, till the alley rung again, as if in contempt of Bob’s shilly- 
shallying. Round Bob flies to the other side, and begins to tickle the 
old drill on his cock-fighting exploits, and what he had done for John, 
and how surely his merciful nature could not desert the mad Squire in his 
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present plight. “ Tip me no more of your bjirncy, Squire Bob, If 
Tin half what you say, why not take service with me ? Catch me asking 
you twice ; remember Huskey ?*' Foor Bob ! — ^his neighbour, the green- 
grocer, — thougli they were not on the best of terms, owing to an old 
quarrel about the handle of tlic pump in the back-yard, — ^being a woman 
of a compassionate disposition, truly pitied him, when Donkey, flinging 
and rearing, fled out of his desperate clutches, leaving a good handful 
of the longest hairs of his tail. Iluined and undone," cried Bob, ** by 
that old, stupid, pig-headed' tyrant's obstinate humour ; as pretty a piece 
of work botched as ever I set eyes on. d^ould lie, by my advice, have 
but managed for a week or two, 1 should have come in Under-steward 
with flying colours ; but I'll dow'n to the liall aifl blarney him there. 
He’ll hear it at second hand ; and like all the VeiLcoat coxcombs, he 
has still a powei* to say among the ^omen — and in Bill's house — but 
no matter." And down he'^anie, and 'flourished away upon the virtues 
of Hookey, till Mrs. Bull and the w^hole family w ere like to split their 
sides ; and when put to it, he said right was right in one sense for an 
old trooper, but in quite another for a plain, jvii us. taking lad like him. 
self, who had a conscience to keep, and a wife and children to maintain. 
John Bull laughed the louder. 

It was to Sweet Home Hookey hied on leaving Bob’s Alley, where 
Silly Billy and some others waited his arrival, one airing the slippers, 
another holding the pipe, and a third with the spitoon of the old Turk ; 
each with a view to some small job of his ow n, were it but driving John's 
geese to the common. Hark ye, Billy, my poor lad, fetcli me hitlier 
Ally Croaker, neck and crop ; he won't bother me with his conscience 
—And charged with so important a best, no grass grew at the long heels 
of Billy ; though some said he looked flustered when he returned witli 
^^•Ally Croaker's compliments to Hookey, the Indomitfihle and Magnifi- 
cent the three-taiJed Hookey — now, he understood. Squire Bull's sole ser- 
vant ; his man-servant and his maid-servant, his w'asher and his wringer, 
and the assurances of his (Ally's) highest consideration ; hut upon his 
conscience as an honest man—" But here poker, tongs, snuff-horn, 
bootjack, spitoon, and all, saluted the fuo/y head of poor trembling Billy, 
who ducking to avoid each well-aimed missile, called out, in a plaintive 
voice, ^^but hear me, hear me out ! — cannot consistently with his honour, 
of 08 ^ honest man, weiir your' livery, till he better sees how he is to he 
paid." Something between a grin and smile ran along the tough cordage 
of Hookey's face. 

" dfld 'farther, for the Talking Potato,** quoth Billy, revived by this 
sudden sunshine, he begs to advise your honour that Squire 

Bull, a testy;p;^ittish brute at all times, is in a doubly fractious humour 
now, — a kittle colt to shoe behind, as Sister Peg says in her classic 
way " 

Billy thought it wisdom to conceal that Ally had cried Zounds J 
does his pig-head fancy the blood of the Croakers will swallow what 
the scum of a weaver has strained at!" and had vapoured about 

his honour being sullied." Hookey grinned at this last, like a clown 
at a fair through a horse-collar for a wager, and tossed a fippenny bit to 
Billy, as earnest of better ; who looking at it carefully on both sides,' and 
rubbing it on his sleeve, next wliispers mysteriously, that if his honour 
will give Ibim his fist, he could roiid him a bit of liis fortune. Laiik, 
Billy, who ever took thee for a conjurer and reader of the signs of these 
troubled times ?** quoth Atty, grinning again, and bolding out bis hard 
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paw^ into which Billy loked with du« solemnity^ making a visage as long 
as a moderate horse's Se^d. Pettifogger^ or some such knave has put 
him up to this now/' thinks Hookey'*; but I’ll let him hold forth/* 

** A fool may give a w4e man counsel, my grandmother was wont to 
say/' quoth Billy. t^vThftre’s more cross^ crabbed, crank lines than enow 
in your honour's bountiful palm/' and he poked and nuzzled like a puppy 
opening the hand on the bone held from him. I would warn your 
worship, of all loVeSj to beware of a dark-browed, stern, elderly fellow, 
who has his' eye upon you ; there he is as plain as a pike-sta£P, with 
a Mont Blanc of periwig, and a very Schauffhausen of cravat. He has 
ci'ossed your honour in the wars before now : — not in the House of Mars 
though, your honouri^y present danger lies. But dickens a^d daisies ! what 
he's here ? under Venus ; a giglet of the sanguine complexion, chestnut- 
coloured hair, — by which 1 tak^|;i8 meant hair the colour of chestnuts; 
but whether raw chestnuts or roasted chestMhts, which makes a monstrous 
difference, myiart (in which we must allow for the wind) does not shew, 
which may in my j)rediction cause a few shades of——" But here 
Hookey whisks away his fist, and lends Billy a smack on the jaws 
made the fire start from his eyes. Keep Billy, my dear, till you 
can ])ay it over to tliosc wise heads who set you on to this same fortune- 
telling ; and i/u/l for yourself as a sm;ill first specimen of my skill in 
palmistry ; and now trudge, bustle, follow my heels with that pock- 
mantlc in the corner." 

Lord," <|uotli Billy, catch setting me up to this again, ay, for 

a whole lialf-crown, if she should call me Too-late-to-dinner, ever after : 
But what have we got here ?" and Billy peeps into the portmanteau as 
knowingly curious as ever you saw a magpie peep into a marrow-bone. 

As Tm a sinner, a bolster ! He docs Ihen really mean to smothei; Mrs. 
Bull, poor lady, in her lied this night, as the Black-moor does the gentleu 
M'omaii in the play } Liul a' mey-cy what a Turk ! His blood be on his 
own head ! Tin an innocent lad looking after a hit of bread, and, moreover, 
but a servant. 1 wonder what Gaffer would give me now, if I 'peached 
and turned King’s evidence." And with such salvoes for his tender con- 
science, Billy trudged after his master, thinking with himself, If 
Brummagem Tom meet me now with my bolster, the corpus delicti ^ as we 
said at Lincoln’s, 1 were as good be a Squaw found by the other Mbe 

with a diamond necklace of fresh, green scalps ” and he crept dLfMer 

and closer to Hookey’s cuddy-hecls. 

When Noodle, and Doodle, and Don, and all formerly mentioned in 
this veritable history of the pure blood and porcelain clay of That 
Most Mighty and Potent Prince, learned that neither Sljr Itob^or yet 
Ally would venture to serve with Hookey, and th a ^ e Y ia;^|oldie had 
his scruples" forsooth ! they were in a pitiable taki ^^ ^^I have nii 
ipordinate reverence for That Most Mighty and Poten^T^hce,,^4^^0p** 
4 ][uoth Sir Dismal, " my most noble cousin, in whose entail my o^llme 
is enrolled ; but though near is my shirt, nearer is my skin ;" and some 
of them pretended to be aghast at the idea of murdering Mrs. Bull in 
cold blood. ^ ‘ 

John, in his present humour, would cut her up like the Levite's con- 
cubine, and send a limb of her to every quarter of the parish to raise 
the neighbours on us," said the Welshman. And he'd be sure to take 
another wife, a worse spit-fire than the present," said Pettifoger ; though 
it was clear to Billy there where ho stood, his arms aching under his 
bolster, that there would have been no scruple about smotheiring Mrs. 
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Bull, save for enraging John, and for fear of wlpt was to be done with 
the body. To be sure Tempestoso Bull 3 nrook swore he would eat it, for 
the genera! good, and make no bones of it,'' but he said many things 
he did not always do, and swore more. There were^ still great doubts. 
The old gentlewoman’s friends told that she was. Mockingly alarmed. 

Great doubts," said Heckelpins; and Old Bagsneki doubted," which 
looked so like doubting till doomsday, tliat Billy saw no hope for himself. 
And so they snapped and worried away, and every minute the scouts came 
in with wofiil tidings; Peg, Pat, Tom, hjadam’s admirer the Paisley 
weaver, all were at it ! The Covenant had been as a epeU to raise Peg's 
blood ; besides, as she honestly owned, she had set her heart on having 
a husband. I have now monstrous doubts," quotti Swaggerer ; Brag- 
gadocio owned that he feared G re ijstp.u have his way. I too have 

now great doubts,'* quoth the Raw During. I have none !" shouted 
Hookey ; and snatching the f^lster from his henchman, he lets it fly in 
the face of the learned clerk of Oxenforde for a few good^rcasons of his 
own. Cowardly curs !” he cried, send for Gaffer or for Beelzebub, if 
ye list, and hear ye my parting words,— -May John Bull henceforth use 
That Most Mighty and Potent Mule, as That Most Miglity and Potent 
Ass has hitherto used him. There’s my departing legacy, — trudge 

Billy " The Dons swelled like the Baltic in a north-easter ; hut little 

cared Hookey, he \wis off like a w'liirlwind ; and liill’s wenches, Jenny 
Driver, Soldier's Joy, and tlio rest, that night sung the song of Willow^ 
meant for poor innocent Mrs. Bull. IIc’lJ never enter Jcdin’s hall 
again," said the wenches ; this is the last the ungrateful wretclies w ill 
see of the brave Hookey !" But not three nights were over when the 
old itching came’*on him, and back he was in the teeth of t)ie Squire. 
Some^hought the devil and the Venches had driven Alty off tlie hooks 
before this. Certain it is, he has not been the same man for a lung 
time back as in Ins dayc of cock-fighting. 

Bill Boswain, I may tell you, had no great relish for tlic spot of work 
left for him to finish after this fine kick-up ; nor yet for laying all the 
imps Hookey had madly raised. Yet necessity has no law^, and sadly 
down in the mouth he sends for Greysteel, secretly wishing him far 
enough. It was clear that Gaffer was John’s man, and John’s only. 
New days at thd^ hall now ; but back comes Greysteel, as soon and no 
Soraer, than properly and respectfully invited ; as pokerish as ever," 
Jenny Driver said, who hung over the bannisters, swearing she w'ould 
heave the slop-pail over his pate, if Bill brought him back to the place. 
But of what passed in the Steward’s room at this time, I can only relate 
a few p4r|Siculars ; though some got a cold, and a buzzing in their cars 
that day,. w^ 

M^’hat "sittriMg is that behind ?" quoth Gaffer. " My wife’s tortoise- 
shell kitten cupboard," answers Bill. Her sneezing betokens 

change (if weather — don’t it— ek, Gaff.^ Scotch Joe would grudge her 
keep in John’s house,— that’s a kitten catches no mice — ^ha ! lia ! ha !" 
cried Bill ; and as a joke usually puts the maker of it in good humour 
with himself at ai^y rate, Greysteel thought this was the time to mention 
Madam’s passport or certificate. Bill looked gltfv^ii, This confounded 
whitloe of mine ! My wenches say I write suck a crabbed hand, there 
is no g^d of it. You must get her back in some way. Gaff. I shall make 
the tailor write to all my cousins to make way for her, with a pox ! For 
I must own 1 don’t much like her now — my wife never did .'—women 
sharp. Gaff- — " 
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, ^rhatever is donl must ^be done quickly/* taid Greytteelj finoly. 

Madam must be in\r I muat be out For what am 1 sent? The 
Squire wili “be fobbed otfnp longer.** 

My wenches 4od*t th^> ' fbbbed off/ a handsome word for Master 
Bull to use toine/* seijl^^iil. "It a'n't a genteel phrase/* — " Sorry for it/* 
said Gaffer j taking, his hat. "We think it rather a vulgar trick in you 
Gaff to be gdlq^ kb<i^t every where in this hoity-toity fashion^ with that long 
scraggy Brootn iq^^^your hand^ like an old scavenger^ though we thought it 
funny eno&gh ajtlSrst. They say^ too^ yon cchisort o' nights with Brumma. 
gem Tom/and llms ! — won'j do Gaff. My wenches and varlets don’t ad- 
mire it. Ybu^ust give ’em up, iind take counsel of — rare fellow 

Hookey — my wencl^s all in love with him — all danc03o his fiddle~a 
jolly night as often ks he comes the way." If you please I am not 
here to talk of Master Arthur ^Bradley, of whom I hever spoke, other- 
wise than \^ith becoming respl^, — but Of Madam’s passport and the 
Squire’s business, to n^icli you must surely now have made up your 
mind since you have sent for me.” " Lord, Gaff, you are so arusty !" And 
poor Bill glanced hastily^ round. To be sure, as my wife says, what must 
be, must'l^e. 'J'hat Most Mighty and Potent Prince, I'll be hanged if 1 re- 
member his long yarn of a name ; but hark ye" — And here Bill lowered 
his voice to a whisper — He comes in Johns mercy** Enough said,’’ 
replied Greysteel, slightly raising his eyebrows. " Madam and her 
friends have sense and generosity, they won't abuse eoig&^ence— but 
what noise is this But vain it were to describe the 6pe, to which 
Greysteel feared to lift liis eye. My friend George Cruickshank for that, 
to all the world, and the Isle of Wight ! 

« Our frying-pan at its old work. Be off, ; and excuse 

me, but ril be hanged if I care to seo your face again, or your B^oom 
either.” But before he went, Greysteel said he hoped Bill would come 
down in his Sunday suit, to v*sit John, and ]yiadam, and Mrs. Bull. 
Whatever the bar-maid of the Black Bear might say, ay, or Jenny 
Driver either, John and Madam were his best friends, and would be 


happy to see him and his wife abroad in their calash, and freely forgive 
all that had passed.” There was now a great scratching and squeaking, as if 
of rats behind the plaster. Bill looked flurriedly round,— Not sure if he 
could come — wasn’t clean shirt dry ; his wife had her great wash, QUe of 
these days,” Greysteel thought these poor excuses, and thog^ 
heard of poor Bill's sansculloterie, he was too delicate to qoHoa that 
misfortune. Bill said never a word of it himself. " It a’n't fjpod for, 
my health to be gadding about in these high breezes. Can't go to Tem- 
plebar's any way — a’n't genteel ; nor to the Steel* s* hops *vul- 

gar hops the Steel's, my wenches say, only two tallow cai^^pg and ono 
blind fiddler — ha! ha! ha! thjit true, Gaff.^” Greyst^^j^^ ivas a dis. 
creet man, said nothing ; but certain it is, that Bill devef' lookq^^,itoqr 
John’s hall, nor shewed the least civility to either Madam or MrkJB^, 
which was a ))ity, as the Squire was most willing to make it all up, and 
shake hands the first minute they met. John readily forgave all incivi- 


lities offered to himself, but he would suffer no disr|y)ect to be shewn 
to his wife or to Madam his best friend. * * * * 


And now for the pen bf old blind John, one of her truest worshippers, 
to describe her final triumphant entry. And of all the days in the year 


* The contempt cast on the Whig parties — ^not party, need not be insisted upon. 
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when should this fall out but upon the 4th of Junp^ anno dominie 1832, 
when the larks were up and abroad in heaven, and the Broom waving 
its golden blossoms on every slppe and when down upon his marrow- 
bones, with a rope about his neck, will he nill he, comes. That Mighty and 
most Potent Prince, Rufus Gules d* Argent d* Or Gryphon Weveril Rustre 
Jtampant Flory Bendsinister Wellrind Saliant Waterhoujet Maximus 
Gustavus Heptarch Oligarch Tudor Plantagenet Cloresa. Adolphus Rusty 
Fusty , — without a single friend to console or sustain him in his most 
woful plight ; and forever 'and a day, forswears all claim to inter- 
meddle with the Squire's affairs, or enter fiis door, or have his babies 
nursed there, .satg, with John's good leave ; Consents to have all his 
rotten tenemetli^ demolished, all his howlet cornersyjxposed to the light 
of day, and if need were, to do penance in a whitfe sheet for his former 
sins. Had you bftt seen then the pitifa L figure he made with his chop- 
fallen lantern jaws ! the teeth chattering in them ! Fighting Wihehey, 
Orator Mansie, and Old Hecklepins, fit to kick;- him, and Pat capering 
away at the Irish jig ; and Scotch Peg clapping her hands, till Over 
the hills and far away*^ rang again, to her heartfelt joy. Tl^ School- 
master was seen abroad tliat day — all his holyday flock alput him ; 
and the village ’4)ells were ringing ; and there were w akes, and May- 
poles, and dances, and garlands of oak and roses and laurel, and of Peg’s 
own bonny broom.” A bullock roasted wliole, and lots of pudding and 
Devonshire Jiinket for the boys and girls ; and for the old ones a smack 
of the jolly Ji^^k jack* till their beards wagged. Such a day, they said, 

had not been seen in Squire Bull's manor for one hundred and forty 
and four years.” [1688.] 

You may guesa^that Madam's old friends were not forgotten in the 
toasts dr^k in the hall that day, far or near, dead or iilive ; but her 
heart ached for a time, and tears filled the Squire's eyes, while Peg 
wept outright, to thiqk of those who had loved Madam well, and 
perished for her sake, and who would proudly have enjoyed this day 
of her triumph, ov^ whom the green turf was laid in far New Hol- 
land, or over whom the salt wave rolled. This part of it w'as very 
touching, 1 assure you ; still it did not damp their joy. John in parti- 
cular was perfectly happy, strolling about the lawn, overlooking the long 
dinnt? tables, and the sports, with Mrs. Bull, sweet creature ! on one 
arp^g||jQid Madam w'ho, though comely, was somewhat sterner-browed, on 
the^^btaef. Honest, open, good soul ! not a thought of malice did his 
kind heart harbour this day. All he wished was to see every neighbour 
as happy as himself, and to have poor Bill along him ; who dined at home 
oh sourgr^ute, which his wenches told him was much genteeler past- 
time thfUt'II^Ung the Squire's b^f and ale. Every one to his liking,*' 
sighed wife went oiu ; and he cast a longing look towards 

the lawn, itWriliC which Hookey drew down the window blind. * * 
** Both Pat and Ppg had still some small matters of their 
own to settle. Fat left his to Dan, but Peg spoke to John herself. She 
was prepared to start for the moors with the first of the moonlight, and 
had already strip||^d off her hose and shoon ; so she pulls John’s sleeve. 

Hark a word in your ear, brother John ; w< 0 khave been ower lang 
strangers, though 1 hope we'll ne'er be so agailii^^^pecially in seasons of 
family trouble, such as that ye have just weathered, though I’m* at sea 
yet. It might not be mensefu' in you to meddle or hoakc in my , present 
matrimonial dispositions, who "am come to the years* of discreHp^ my- 
self,- and maybe my proud spirit might ill brook it : — tiiere's a respect 
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to t>e siiown even amf ig near kindred. But you kaye now a wife who is 
a crown of glory to ^ ; who being of my own »ex, might say a good 
word for me when it's most wanted ^ ,,wd this is my case. Our two 
Gabbie Geordies,^ for we have a brace ¥ such moorcocks^ the greater is 
our blessing ! — ^misleared rogues baith^ or I wrang them^to me and mine^ 
especially in this affair of iry matrimonial dispositions; — ^they would 
without a word have seen me buckled till the next Mirk Monday to 
that crawling mass o* * * § corraptioa Borrowstoun^ or to that gilligapus^ 
the cock-lairdy a noted dicer^ if not a d}»vour ; and thought mo^^even 
owcr bold to complain of luck in marriage. But now that I'm likely, 
as the Book says^ to'h^ m^reproach taken awayff|||^|g women/ and 
to be courted for the first time in my own house in {rHBj^Le^ respectfu'^ 
mensefu' manner^ T^at think you of tliem that will n^ar of nothing in 
the shape of man for Peg feet two ! t — the isew statute; measure 

o' th^ Gei»rdies — Feint a liaifWmorter, it seems, will do, with my great 
walth in tocher-giide^ ^ for a strapping bizzic like tnyself." 

And what maketfVou so angry at that. Peg,” cried John laughing ; 
is not that a high compliment to you, lass.” 

A;wjflpliment, Jolm!~yeare a simpler man still. Ik's allenarly to 
bubble me out o’ a husband a'thegither ! that’s whatsit is ! De’il c6me 
ower their soople snouts for’t. Never a word, as ye mayrememk^^^ — Jhough 
I believe ye are ay taken up mostly with your ain famBy kffaijr»'''^said 
Peg, dryly — never a word of the scrimp stature of thcii. iBgj^ g^Udeman, 

I got the name o* : for what was it but a name ? thdi^P^T Droich, a 
Fech, a Trow, scaiitly four feet by fivo.|| Now has not that a queer 
look But ye 'will tell your mettlesome wif!^-(and 1 am sure to get 
poor Pat’s good word) to speak up for me wJiisi myj^k is at the wall ; 
and say that if I get a man to my miqd, and aboon Wi of my.gin waling, 
I'm no sae preceese Jiiid pernicketty about hisjnehes. Now' mind this; 
and I may do so as mucli foi> you again, brother Johm The King's 
errand has erenow lain i’ the cadger’s road.” 

You speak like the lass of sense. Peg, all the ‘||l>rlfl knows you for; 
and my wdfe shall speak for you, were it her dying speech.” But Peg 
^was crossed in what she veiled her matrimonial dispositions ” again 
after this, and in h wilder rage than ever ; for what does her Loudon 
Geordie, but insist that she should marry no husband who di^j;|dt^ when 
in town, keep a riding elephant ! § On hearing this. Peg was li^ther to 
hold nor to bind. An elephant !” she shouted, ^^will neither 'nag, 
mare, gelding, mule, nor cuddy serve the turn?” And off sl^^nds^a 
caddie to Mrs. Bull and Gaffer, who soon took up the caffse, anS' put an 
end to this new device to mar her marriage ; about the fiuj^tt^of which ^ 
Peg hinted that, she had her own ^picions, though fathered 

on Loudon Geordie. * 

This was the first time that ever John and his sisiSir^g d^i^^r. 


* Sir George Clerk and Sir George Murray. Query 9 , ; , 

*f Tliose who first disclaimed all cliange in the representation of ffcotl^^ at last 
insisted that sixty-two members were the least number that <)Mld be acc^tod 1 
X The increased wealth Scotland was next insisted upon, as the mj^surc of in- 
crease of members. ' 

U The oU forty-five* . 

§ This pmbably typifies the clause for raisingr the qualification of candidates for 
borovjll^ to L.300 a.year in landed property which threw Peg into such a fury 
whentne Scotch Bill was on the eve of passing ; a mysterious affair, of which the 
blame was fq^hered on Sir George Clerk, though there were shrewd suspicions at that 
time in Scot|dnd, that certain .^Igs should have divided It with him. 
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dially together* * It Ib to be hoped it may not b4 the last^ for blessed, 
as Brummagem Tom said, is family Union ; a truth illustrated in those 
Late Remarkable Passages in tub Life of John Bill, Ksquire, and 
which may be farther evidenced before this play is played out, between 
the Steeie and Jlustys, The latter knaves insist that the bringing in of 
Madam is but the beginning of sorrow ; and the fault will not be theirs 
if they fail to make it so. From which, and from all their wicked and 
villainous devices ! May we be preserved ! Amfn, 


MEET ME TO-NIGHT. 

/ 

BY CAPTAIN CALDLR C VMPUEI L.< 

MsFThio to-iii^ht* wlun in t)wsk> gleaming 
The roj il innon, that shincth sadly 
On sk oping hoaiU, the dioamloss «inil tni^dn^ming • , 

On silent ^allcT, and on stiiinig town. 

Sadly she ••luj^etli, Qiiun of hti\t*nly qnmt* 

;Foi, oil ! ilthh^ouM iisletp hath utgod ; 
AEiijiuiHh’d fiom tlw earth, itb itish^pnd ijpt 
li|^''8piead <i hoi) &oiio\\ on her hrOw. 

\ nke to-night ’ when siknco is 'iiound ur,.— 
tSAilepce that paitakis of i iphiio ; when 
Ths chains of custom whiili, bj da^, ha\e bound ns 
follow 111 the li uk of (oninioii men. 
t** Alid pace the tieadmiU of the st^n int spiiit, 

II n( ciutjdMed into nothiiign^s, and ftcid • 

The paiUingWlUcct tint wiuhl mhiiit 
^eoTiing spiiitb need’ 

jh Meet me to-night ’ Our t^inveiisP shall he t ikeii 

Fiom the i|^ stoies of thoiighl^Vhi( h nigf^t flings foith ; 
AM th\ tfrtiet 'loite shall, in inj heait, awaken 
^ Blight hopda that hue no business with earth ’ 

I^ioi} be abo>e iis, — cleai stais o’ei us — 

The wmds tint whistle to the leases that dance — 

TMe wide expanse of ocean slictthod before ns — 

All shall icvive oui fust jo^thN sweet romauie' 

And we shall talk of mjsfcnies that daikeii 
Aiouiul the pitli of m m till light hieikt in, 

When to the w isdoin of the sage wc heaiken, 

And fiom the page of truth biight knowledge win ; ’*> 

Of human learning, and its vario^ langcs, 

Whcie sophisms dar/lc, oi whfte facts convince; 

Of mind, with all its weakiies'ies and ihauges, 
wj^Till strengthen'd by the woes fiom whiui w’e winie. 

J me to-night ! Our usings shall be gnen 
‘ than the lost jmRiies of our }outh : 
many in the book of Heaven, 
ifficting falsehood, not distoveiing tiuth, 
yiel^ to the flippant dogm&s that are quoted 

By dull-eye^ieophutb, while then sight they blind 
liP wilful madness to such farts as notc^ 

^Woulj^cattcr sunshine on the daikeii'd mind^ 

Meet me to-night I There is around thee breathing 
An atmosphere of punty and giace, , 

That, like the healthful honeysuckle wTefi|lii{ing 
Its populous petals o’er a desert pla^ 

Impart s|veet tiams of thought and tender feeling ; 

Whili^ from my breast, 411 omens wing their flight, 

Bifce owl% that long in daikness, wjdly wheeling, 

Fly from the smile of day l^Meet mie to-night ' 



THE HISTO|y OP A STONE OF TAXi^ ttpUR., 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF ^ CoiOtiiXv BBTMteB." 
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In a certain city once dwelt a poor honest man^ called Work Ffyall^ 
who had been accustomed to give fifteen pence per stoi^ for that ^rt 
of wheaten floor which is naik^d ** Bakcri^Fine.’' There no bread- 
tax in those days; and it came to pass^ that Work Faj^l having'^eai^lld 
lialf-a-crown, affirmed in his^^soul, and to his wife^ a^ to hijs cluS^i^jl 
and to the uncle of thatg;h§. would buyJpthe marked a 

stone of Bakers* Flne^ mR al^a hat for hie bareheadMMffi^^ob. So, 
on tlie evening of S^urday, W ork Payall and his fiOn' vrant to inarket, 
where they were told'^^y^^Mealface, the huckster, that L^d A^erveidl 
had made a law to tax bread, that Bakers' Fine!^ was hb ib&(^r 
fifteen pence' per stone, but two shillings and sixpen^^; anikWdrlt Pay. 
all paid his half crow];^jgren all that he had, fur a stone of Sukers’ 
Fine;*’ but he grumbfed‘i;i his gizzard, and th^ght, vc^ absurdly* 
that Starveall had picked' p(»cket yf^ ^ e whence ^ ^d then ho 
cursed aldi^, and called S^veall a ^^'r^uc in So tlbty rdl' 

turned home, and tlie fibwlings bareheaded Bob a qSSd ^he whole 
market; and, when they were returned, the uncle ^ojr^^^jPbdlghSbur 
laughed at them. 

But the calamity did not end here ; for if Plaits, the hat^lv had sold 
to bareheaded Bob, for fifteen pence, the hat whmh he had in his shop, 
ho would have gained three peticllP by it ; but iftfl fcm aving sold the hat| 
he was fain to expend three pence in food out OA^tance, and was 

therefore, of course, so mucli less able to find employn^St for ^s ma% 
Botts, who made hats for him. And it dkme to pass, on th% nd^ming'.^ 
Monday, that Botta^cai^to Plails, and said unt# hili^ Llit me hiake, 
you another hat ;" but Plaits answered him, and said, " Not having 
sold the hat, 1 do not ni^ant another." But," said Bo|||| we are 9la|p» 
ming — wliat are we to,.do ?" Go to the devil," saicnrlaits..^ But Bi^ts 

went to the workhous^. And on ti^ morning of Tuesday, Statepoke, 
th^ overseer, came to Jrt'''o^l^^Payall, ^d demanded and obtained an ad.^, 
ditional poor rate ofi^if penny; wiie/§upon Work Payall sajj^yei^ 
absurdly, that Starveall’s ^ew law had already robbed him ors&teen 
pence ; nevertheless, Btatep(»ke reprehended him, and proved that evejgy 
farthing bf tbe losa was two pen^gain. But Botts Bickene4 J 
workhotTse, and remained'^ there ; Mary, the wife of w] 

ed in the streets, even wliogjthey M^ere brilliant with ga^ — j 
ed the harlot wit^ every man who gave her sixpence ; and 
were offended, and^hey called the b^||||||e, and he fiunj 
dungeon ; and, before it was morning/^e frost had k; 

William, the "son of %tts, became a robber, and a murd^sr^, 
fired his master’s hpuso, and the hangman slew him ; an<k^his 
was bitten alfnost m twain by his teeth, and the Ad of it bjUlg^ 
over liis lip, by a shred of skin. And Statepoke gave unto 
sickly daughter of Botts, one shilling weelsly, for fo<3(f and%|kuneDt, 
and fire q,nd lodging ; hi^eart yearned to give her more, but he 'dared 
not, because of tlie paym;i^^ she drank gin for meat, andVhen she 
<twas dead, the vermin wfiiclif hold f||^ on her departed, ^ut Botts, who 
sickened in workhouse, loved^ his daughter ; ^anA^en he heard 
that she luidr died* he smote his hand i^ainst his m^iusd fisll down 
dead ; and the idiots of the pla$!e, they who knefjv pot go^froifi evil, bore 
*him to his grave ; and they lAuglied, and the buriers lau^pd. with them. 

But the calamity, did not eM here * for it happened iKat ‘Plaits, the 
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hatter^ owed nine pence to Resurrection Jad^, and albo, that Resurrec- 
tion Jnek owed nine pence Jo Work Payall ; and further, it came to pass, 
tkat Work Payall' owed eight penc^e for rabbit fur to one Skunks Suck- 
Now, if Plaite, the hatter, had sold to bareheaded Bob the hat 
miahi lie had in his shop, he would have paid Resurrection Jack the 
whieh he owed him ; but, not haring sold the hat, he could 
nc^pay Resurrtetion Jack ; Wo Resurrection Jack could not pay Woik 
Pj|y|JI, and ,Work Payall could not pay Skunks ^uokegg. And Skunks 
5 ti^Vroth, and 1l#are an oath, and with hi| hst split the table ; and he 


gnashed with his teeth, and hifl^ose and chicypote each oth^r ; and he 
sued WqA in the Penny <5lurt,^^fed cast him into prison. 

And when Work Payall had become very lean an^pale in prison, being 
evil «jl^?|Uted by Jhe devil, he wrote a lctte$ to ^tarve.all, in whi<*h he 
steje^'^afhei^'Starveal], having, in a single stone of Hour, robbed him, 
" W(Wi{,Pkyall, of dl^een pence, and a penny, and nine pence, and 10 per 
centij^ three pence, which Plaits would ha\o^|^d out w«ith him in rab- 
bit fur, had he sold the hat •, and expenses qf trial in T en Penny Court, 
Ond horrihlO jail fedlaj H;i|4^{;ecious tim% fafcilly lost in prison, not to 
^ tnenffen such ^trifles as airestablishme;j[)|^sul^erted, a trade ruined, 
children ipade jpaupers, and a wife selflhifng in despair over the mar. 

bfed nought his lordship colild not refuse to lend his victim 
a shilling. To wMch famous epistle. Work Payall, in due time, that 
is to say, is about si:f^eeks, received the iiollowing most gracious an. 
swer Beggar Hally 9!^d Julg^ 1831. 

Low Scoundrel, ^ 

You be d d. robbed fifteen pence, I only sacked a groat. 

Eleven pence df the swag was lost in grow ing corn for you v agabond<» 
RohW I letter's Rock. It it true I succeeded in growing corn, where 
iS^artha oitiee fedUherrewo, and where God iwxver intended that corn 
^st^uld be girown : sotnuch the greater my mciit ; but then 1 could not 


''sw ^e crop for^ fourth of what it cost me ; fof when I got it to mar- 
k|l^ I found thac^alf of the rascally manufacturers bad become bank. 
ru{n, although IWhad doubled thi^ price of thev bread, and in every 


market prevented them from seEliig tlici^^^u^. B^stdee, only a day 
fit two ago, when I sentenced '^an operative fbr^^ flon^plring to stop his 
Masters circular saw, the fellow had the impAlen^ tOMsay, in open court, 
that the question in dispute between him and lift merely was, 

whether the master, out of his profit^ or the workugnt evti of hjs wages, 
^dtnnUr bread-tax, and kcepwe. So g#to — tb^ J!4ew Jerusalem. 

boTOur to be, — Starveall.. ^ ^ 

^ pass, after many weeks, that^atepqke, fhe oveisccr, 

HM^coiritajll^^^ary of feeding th^|||kldren of W ork Myall, paid the debt 
wbieb ^flA^ilPliflg to Skunks Suckegg ; so Work Payall aro^e out of pri- 
som n^ of his toes pierced through tf^p leather of his shoes ; 

and tlm%i4^en of his neighbotyrs fled away from Mm, ajpd their dogs 
barked abvhim, smefliiig him afar off. And his son,'^ob, was lame with 
cold^ aW^his daughter, whose name was her mother’s, was fbolish, and 
knew hiis not ; and he wept, and trembled, and was silent ; and the 
colour of the white of his eyes was ohangedl^pnd his cheeks y(ete of a 
pale blue,*and his shrunken fingers wery and his tdngue waS an 
icicle, and bis Ups were black ; an<y^el^6«ne the death^splrit of Cbp. * 
lera incamaled^d^aU whg looked on him,** and breathed bis b^ath, 
died. NeveetbjiPMW. Starvea]j|||^erBxed madder than ever ; for, wbl» be 
kneeled on hkr iiiPd pr^d with bi$ lips, he cursed ^e popr in ^ 

his heart ; al^tn fiis cijbopBals,tbe staiSjj^ oh thp earth, and s\rare that* 
he had aetflraso^.Xk>d ; bub it^bai only the idiadow of his miserable self 
that hb ttttftiare«%ild6r foot. ^ 



CHARACTEI^STICS OF THE GENIUS OP SCOTT* 

BY BABBiaX KUtf^anUV. 

- f 

The advent of genius is the most staking, and will, in time> be per* 
ceived to be the most important species of circumstance ^hieh can W||l 
society. When^ as in the case of Soott, it manif^ts itself, not only In 
a highly popular form, but in a peculiarly healthy state, it beeometf 
equally interesting to analyse it as an obje^^t of psychologibal roseereh, 
and a duty to inquire intosthe process of edfiLcation by whicli tfrlies 
been brought to sound ^ttirjly. Such an inquiry may seem /is an 
strument where^itlk to measure the achievements of genins in this parti- 
cular instance of it'^manifestation, and also as an indication hQW most 
wisely to cherish any future revelation of the same kjnd with^hksh the 
world may be blessed. This is a social service enjoined u]pon ^hiryiyoro 
by departing genius ; a service which may not be rofusei^, thou^ 
tions of grief*must be largely mingled with the awe and hope wliiolK<ntfiso 
out of the contemplatioi)* of the past and future influences of the high 
presence which has hdcomb hidden. ,We, theiifore, proeeed, dr^, to 
inquire into tlie discipline of the genius of Scott, and the charac|eristiliOt 
of its maturity ; and, next, to pttempt an estimate of the s^rviceO thut ^ 
genius has rendered to society. — W alter Scott was ha^py in his 
tage and condition in life. His father had good sehse, benevolepoe, 
sincerity ; his mother added to these ^irtueh vigorous and well-cultivatpd 
talents. The experience of pain which appears to be essential to tho 
deepening and str,engthening of genius, was iiot« in his case, derived froni 
hardships which infuse bitterness with Btrength> and corrupt while tlicy 
expand. There was neither the domestic oppression under which Byron* 
grew restive, nor fho over-indulgenceVhich prepares its victUd fot find- 
ing the world an opjiressor. §cott was, it aplpears, sur^punded a 
kindly moral atmosphere fi om his birth. There was no thwarting crf%ia 
early tastes,* his young sayings were laid up in hi^jpiother's l^rt; kis 
brothers were his friends ; and we have his own word for j^e tendkSmesa 
with which he was regarded in ht/s second home — ^his grandfathe^e farm 
at Sandyknow ^ ^ 

^ For I was wayward, bold, and wild, ^ / 

X 8plf-wille<l imp, a grandaiue's child ; 

But halt a plague, and half a jest, 

* Was still endured, beloved, caiest,’* 

Neither was his experience of pain derived from poverty, ftthOi a 
baffling of desir^, fromt a deprivation of means to gp 
end, from thb iijjcsomeiiess of his occupations, or a sense of fne^luiWIfes 
of his outward condition to his inMbrd aspirations. He ift» all 

that sordid kind of suffering which irritates while it e:)||pit60, aod even 
while communicating power, abstracts its noblest attribute,^-*-ite<HdnuXBi||b 
Of thth clasfi of evils, from whicll genius has extensively 
Walter Sc6tt knew nothing ; and, happily for 4lim, it did not 
foljow that hQ wap raised above that expg*ience of real liffl^VshiotiJis the 
most nourbhing gliment of intellectual power. It is a rare tiling, and 
happier than it is rare, to lay hold of reality under a better impulse than 
that of hardship, and with 'Sufficient power to make it serve its true end. 
The lordling knodrs ig^plhing of reality. AFkat he is told he believes, be 
It what it may. TThat ha is commanded he doec^oir leaves undone, ac- 
^oording to a ,will which is not the mpre'^emiine^i^lielng perverse e 
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will which wrings Qut'of convention^ and is swayed by artificial impulses. 
His allmenta are scarcely teachers of reality|i for they are not only 
artificiidly beguiled^ but are made the building materials of a spurious 
experience. The fever of a lordly infant leaves its victim less wise than 
the fever of a cottage child^ which is to the latter an evil felt in its full 
ibrce^ but uncompounded with other evils. On recovery, the cottage 
child knows ^ best what sickness is; and, yet, bodily affections are the 
least susceptible of admixture of any: they afford to the lordling the 
best means of gaining genuine experience. All else is with him passive 
reception or conventional action, though he pmy travel in his own coun- 
try and abroad, and learn to play trap-ball 'at Eton. As for those who 
have to do only with what is real, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, they are too generally unprepared to make lUe of reality. Their 
power, as far as it goes, is superior to the lordlin^s ; but it is a scanty 
and unfruitful po\< er. They are fQr ever laying a foundation on which 
nothing is seen to arise. This is better than building pagodas of cards 
on a slippery surface like the lordling ; but it is not the^ final purpose 
for which the human intellect was made constructive. It is not enough 
for the little cotton-spinner, or ploughboy, to Icnc^w what the lordling only 
believes,— of the qualities of twist, and the offices of machinery, and the 
economy of the nests of larks and field-mice. They should J>e led beyond 
cotton-spinning and field labours by such knowledge ; but it as seldom 
happens that they are so as that the lordling exchanges his belief for 
knowledge ; which is the same thing as saying, that genius is as rare in 
the one class as in the other ; being, in the one, overlaid with conven- 
tion ; in the other, benumbed by want. The most efficacious experience 
of reality must be looked for in the class above the lowest, and in indi- 
viduals of higher classes still, fewer and fewer in proportion to the ele- 
vation of rank, till the fatal botndary of pure convention be reached, 
within whibh genius cannot live except in the breasts of one here and 
there, who is stout-hearjed enough to brenk bounds, and play truant in 
the regions of reality. The Individuals who may thus come out from 
the higher ranks (where all efficacy is supposed to reside in teaching, 
instead of enabling to learn) may generally be observed to bear some 
mark of providence, which they themselves may endure w'ith humiliation, 
which their companions regard with ignorant compassion ; but in which 
the far-sighted recognise, not only a passport to the select school of ex- 
perience, but a patent of future intellectual nobility. What this mark 
may be, signifies little. The important point is, that there should be 
pain, — ^inevitable pain, — not of man's infliction, — natural pain, admitting 
of natural solace, ^rso that it may produce its effects pure from the irri- 
tation of«sacial injury, and be bearable for a continuance in silence. 
Whether the infliction be orphanhopd, leading to self-reliance ; whether 
it be the blindness which has exalted the passion of many beards, 
or the deafness which deepened the genius of Jpeethoven, or the 
lameness which agonized tha sensjbilites of Byron, or mere delicacy of 
health (which had often^^ after invigorating genius, been itself invigo- 
rated by g'eniuB in its turn ;) whether the infliction be any of these or of 
the many which remain, matters little ; its efficacy depends on the de- 
which it is felt ; tl^ft is, on the degree of the knowledge of re- 
iri^ty which it confers. 

R^^pain thus inflicted, to a knowledge of reality thus conferred, was 
jHiftiil a gi^at measure, indebted for the prodigious overbalance 6f 
which afterwards enriched himself, and the world through 
him* , Ha suffered hi childhood and youth from ill health and privation. 



His ill health caused his iremovel into the Coontiy^ wherdj Irotoir elv^ijiSU 
stances of situation^ ^e. those tastes were foitaed whidi predhbk4ateil«& 
him through life^ while the passion with which they were 
must hare been deepened by the oneafiliotion which he had to bear ah^ 
~his lameness. Few have any idea of the all-powerful influence which 
the sense of personal infirmity exerts over the mind of a child. If > ft 
were known^ its apparent disproportionateness to other influences wouidj i 
to the careless observer^ appear absurd; to the thoughtful^ it would 
afford new lights respecting the conduct of educational discipline; 
it would also pierce the hearts of many*a parent who now beeves 
that he knows all^ and w^o feels so tender a regret for what he 
knows^ that even the sufferer wonders at its extent. But this is a spe- 
cies of suffering wlflch can never obtain sufficient sympathy^ because the 
sufferer himself is ifbt aware till he has made comparison of this with 
other paiiis^ how light all others are in comparison.' Be the infirmity 
what it muy^ as long as it separates^ as long as it causes compassion^ ** 
as long as it exposes to the little selfishness of companions^ to the qbser- 
vation of strangers^ to inequality of terms at liome^ it is a deep-seated 
and perpetual wo ; one.whicli is^ in childhood^ never spoken of^ though 
perpetually brooded over ; one which is much and universally under- ^ 
ratedj because it is commonly well borne ; and^ again^ well bome^ 
because under-rated, and, tlierefore, unsympathized with. That this 
was the case with Walter Scott, is certain. His lameness ia child- 
hood was, no doubt, thought much less of by every one, even his 
mother, than by himself. Not an hour of any day, while with his young 
companions, could this pain of infirmity have been uiifelt. In all 
sports, in all domestic plans, in all schoolboy frolics, he either wag^ 
or believed himself to be, o|i unequal terms with his playmates ; add 
though he happily escaped the jeahuisy which arises too often f^roui 
a much le«s cause, he suffered enough to dri\ e liim to a solace^ whose 
pure and natural pleasures might best counterbalance his peculiar and 
natural pain. We have notices of these things from himaflf ; a touch- 
ing recurrence in one of liis lightest pieces the days when the lit- 
tle lame boy lagged behind with the nurse-maid, while his brothers 
were running wdld ; when he was painfully lifted over the stiles which 
others were eager to climb. More at large we have tidings of the 
opposite pleasures, in which he found the best repose from his mortifi- 
cations. His worship of Smailholm Tower, amidst the green hills; nis 
quest of wallfiowers and honeysuckles, and of the blossoms of tradi^ 
tionary verse which adorn the retreats where he sought his pleasures. 
The immediate enjoyment arising from the study of aature, is piH^bly 
as much less in childhood than in mature years, as the painqur^ing frem 
personal infirmity is greater — ^the pleasure being enhanced and the 
pain alleviated, by the variety and complexity of associations with which 
each becomes mingled ; and Walter Scott, therefore, gained in pleacere 
with every year of liis youth. But yqt there was a sufficient badaniMk^ 
enjoyment, even in these early days, to render his genius of that beit^ 
nant character which proves its rearing to have been kindly. He nolS 
only gained power by vicissitude, (which is the most rapid method 
knowing realities,) but pleasure fast follo^g upon pain, the pain was 
robbed of its irritation, and the pleasure enhanced by a sense' ^ 

freedom, the welcome opposite of the constraint whic}^ any species ' 

infirmity imposes in society. Scott's childhood was, in ibort, spenIrOi , 
feeling y the best possible preparation for after thinking. His limte irere 
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stretched on th6 turf^ his hands grasped the rough crags^ and wallflower 
scents reached him from crumbling ruins^ and streams ran sparkling 
before hueyes; and these realities mingled with* the no less vivid ones 
which he had just brought with him from society. 

Nor were these the only vicissitudes he knew. His tastes thus form- 
ed> suited little with his school pursuits ; and hence arose wholesome 
and strengthening exercises of fear and love. It seems strange, con- 
templating Walter Scott in his after life, as firm as mild, to think that 
he could either experience or cause fear ; but there is no doubt whatever 
that this formed part of the discipline of his genius. He was a naughty 
schoolboy, as far as learning lessons wenif. He tells us of disgraces 
and punishments for being idle himself and keeping others idle, — and of 
the applause of his schoolfellows for his tale-telling being a sort of re- 
compense for what he thus underwent. Since hu felt this applause n 
recompense, the ei^il of punislmient was feared and felt. Since ho con- 
tinued to incur j^uiiishment, his love of nature and romance was yet 
stronger than his fear. Tliis alternation went on for years^ for he never 
gained credit as a learner of languages, and finished in possession of 

little Latin and less Greek.” For a long continuance then, there was 
disgrace in school, and honour in the playground ; fear in school, and a 
passion of love among the green hills ; slaveiy between four walls, and 
rapturous liberty when rambling with a romancing companion amidst 
the wildest scenery that lay within reach. A glorious discipline this for 
a sensibility wiiich could sustain and grow under it ! 

Half the work w'as now done. Through the exercise of the sensibility 
the faculties were strengthened. There was yet little knowledge, but 
there was power, — power wiiich would soon have preyed upon itself, if 
objects had not, by a new' set of circumstances, been presented for it to 
employ itself upon. An illness confined him long to his bed, in a state 
which admitted of no other amusements than clicss and reading. He 
read ravenously, and, as he himself sayc, idly ; that is, he devoured all 
the poems a3tt|j| novels wAich a large circulating library afforded, till he 
was satiated, fliid then took to memoirs, travels, and history. He con- 
tinued this practice of desultory reading, when afterw'ards removed once 
more into the country on account of the state of his health ; and thus 
was he initiated into the second of the three great departments of know- 
ledge, which it was necessary to traverse in preparation for the work of 
his later years. He had now made acquaintance with nature in her as- 
pects, though not ill her constitution, and with man as he is displayed in 
books. History show'cd him man in his social capacity ; talcs of real and 
fictitious adventure showed him man in contest with natural difficulties, 
and passing through the diversified scenery of various climates and 
nations ^ memoirs show'ed him man going through the experience of 
human existence, but all this was at second-hand. The third great study 
which remained was, man as he appears in actual life. It remained to 
verify what man seems in books by what he is before the eyes. And 
for this also opportunity w^as afforded by another change of circumstance. 
Walter Scott recovered his health, or rather became, for the first time, 
vigorous in body, and able to enter the world on the same terms with 
others. He studied law in college as Well as under his father, and 
mued in society far mor^l^an ever before ; and though looked upon 
tfsatwr as an abstracted young man, very fond of reading, than as a par- 
i'^iiil^larly/soci^fble personage, he was actually at this time, and for some 
Afterwards, making acquaintance with human nature under a great 
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variety of forms^ whether in the courts^ or in hia own rank of society;! or 
wanderings as was still his wont^ among the vales of Tweeddalos gather* 
ing legends from the shepherds^ or doQieBticating himself by the farm^'s 
fireside. During this stage of his preparation^ it was an important cir- 
cumstance that he became enrolled in a cavalry regiment^ formed under 
the apprehension of an invasion from France. Here he was far from 
being considered an abstracted young man being highly popular^ 
from his good humour and his extraordinary powers of entertainment^ 
which probably were exercised in a sonfewhat different way from the 
goblin romancing^ which made him a favourite among his schooLfellbws. 
He now probably communicated the results of his observation of actual 
life, while he no £oubt improved them at the same time. 

During the nextVew years he continued to enlarge his knowledge in 
all these throe departments, by travelling, by the s!udy of German li- 
terature, and by the performance of the active duties imposed upon him 
by his office; of Sheriff of Selkirk'shire ; an office which, no less than his 
travels, brought him into communication with human nature under a 
variety of modificatifyis. The study of German literature alone,— 
(we say notliing of the language, as, by Sir Walter’s own confession, ht 
only used it as a means of scrambling into the literature) — this new ac- 
quisition alone might serve, to a mind so prepared as his, as a sufficient' 
stimulus to the work ho afterwards achieved ; and to it we cannot but 
attribute much of th«at richness of moral conception, much of the trans- 
parent depth of his philosophy of character, which is, to merely English 
readers, the most astonishing of his excellencies. 

Here, then, we have gained some faint insight into the process by 
which an organization (probably of great original excellence) was made 
the most of, and rendered the constitifent of a genius as kindly as it was 
powerful ; that is to say, as hcsilthy as it >ias rare. Such an organiza- 
may not be rare. We Cannot tell; so Jit tie do VM know pf its 
mysteries, and so complicated is the machinery gud of 
society by which it may he ruined or impaired. Ad prObable as^ that 
there might be a Milton or a Hampden in Gray’s preSICnce, when he 
pondered his elegy, is it that there may be many Scotts in our regal 
halls, in our factories, in our grammar or dame schools ; one we^ene 
in the hot-bed of aristocracy, another u ithered by want and toil, a thlf 
choked with what is called learning, a fourtli turned into a slave under 
the rod. It seems tliat some light is tlirown upon the matter of educa- 
tion by such a case as the dke before us. Here is a discipline diametri- 
cally opposite to received notions of what is fitting. Here is a boy,— 
not so unlike other hoys in the outset as to make this case sm Exception 
to all rules, — ^liere is a boy lying about in the fields when he should 
have been at his Latin grammar ; romancing when he should have been 
playing cricket ; reading novels when be should have been entering col- 
lege ; hunting ballads when he shoyld ha'^e been poring over^ parch- 
ments; s])earing salmon instead of embellishing a peroration ; and, finally, 
giving up law for legends, when he should have been rising at the bar. 
Yet this personage came out of this wild kind of discipline, graced With , 
the rarest combination of qualifications for e|i|^ing existence, achieving 
fame, and blessing society ; with manners ^Tnich were admitted by a 
king to ornament a court, although his accomplishments were to be 
referred solely to intellectual culture, and in no degree Impaired &e’ 
honesty of his speech and action; deeply learned, though neitb^ like' 
languages nor the philosophy of the schools made part of hie UequM*^;^^ 
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tions ; robust as a ploughman^ able to walk like a pedlar^ and to ride 
like a knigbt-errant^ and to hunt like a squire ; business-like as a 
bailiff; industrious as a handicraftsman ; discreet and frank to perfec- 
tion at the same time ; gentle as a woman ; intrepid as the bravest hero 
of bis own immortal works. Here is an extraordinary phenomenon, to 
result from an education which would give most people the expectation 
of a directly contrary issue. Here is enough to put us, on incpiiring, not 
whether learning, and even school discipline, be good things, but whether 
the knowledge usually thought most essential, the school discipline, 
which is commonly esteemed indispensable, brf in fact either the one or 
the other ; whether the study of nature, in her apparent forms, may not 
be found a much more powerful stimulus to thought than it is at pre- 
sent allowed to be, let the study be pursued among tfie hills of Tweed- 
dale, or in the laboratory. Botanic Garden, or Observatory : whether 
again, the discipline of pain find pleasure, aj>j)ointed by Providence, may 
not effect more by being less interfered with than it is un(ler/)iir present 
educational methods, which leave scarcely any experience pure from 
artificial admixture. Many parents will say that they do not wish their 
children to become poets and romance writers, and will plead that Wal- 
ter Scott was but little of a lawyer after all. But it should be remem- 
bered, that the generation and direction of power are very different 
things. It was the discipline of natural vicissitude which generated 
power in Walter Scott ; its direction uas owing to local and individual 
circumstances. The example might be followed exactly in the first par- 
ticular, and only annlogically in the other. This might be done with- 
out any apprehension ; for no one will deny the practicability that there 
was for turning Sir Walter's genius in some other direction, if it had 
been thought desirable. There WcV such a practical character about all 
his undertakings, such good sense pervading liis conversation and views 
of life, that there can no doubt of Iris power being of that highest 
kind, which as it is strong ; which can change its aims as 

readily as it can pursue them perseveringly. The question is, how to 
obtain this power, much more than how to ilirect it. The movements of 
society must not, it seems, he trusted to originate it ; but the pressure 
^of ip ciety may probably be trusted to direct it. 

few inquiries can be more interesting than that of how the 
genius of Scott grew up, few contemplations can be more pleasurable, 
more animating, than that of the same genius in its matured state. It 
is difficult to decide where to begin in reviewing the qualities which 
serve as tests of its healthfulncss ; but perhaps the most striking, not 
from its, predominance, (where none cun be said to predominate,) but 
from its importance, is its purity. 

This purity is not solely to be ascribed to the purity of the aliment 
on which the genius was nourished. All the alin ^ t presented to genius 
is pure in itself, whether it be the tranquil beauty^ blue skies and ver- 
dant hills, or the mournful beauty which sanctifies the relics of things 
passed away, or the idealized beauty of works of art, or the suggestive 
beauty of passing circumstances, or that moving pageant in which many 
see no beauty, that displ^ of society, in which crime, littleness, and 
wo, are mixed up with wtifftever is more honourable to humanity. All 
these things are pure, in as far as their action upon genius is concerned, 
as simulants of sensibility, and provocatives to thought ; and there can 
' be doubt that Scott would, if placed, without Byron's training, in 
Byron's position, amidst the licentious intrigues of fashionable life, have 
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painted that life in all its hideous truths with perfect purity of spirit. 
There is no more reasonable doubt of this than that B 3 rron would have 
carried his stormy passions with, him into the stillest nooks of Tweed- 
dale, and wakened the echoes of Smailholm Tower with his bitter mock- 
ery of certain of his race. It is not the material on which 
itself that can ever be impure ; since genius has nothing 
its constitution, and the purity or impurity which is thought to reside in 
objects, is wholly conventional. All depends upon how the material is 
received ; whetl^r as the food of appetite, or of the affections, diastened 
by philosophy, '^t is no| true genius which defrauds i^ o^n aliment for 
its* osMu^pfleaSBre :;liaiiiia4ies» depoMrityv exists ^eomMl^ion with 
it is by a forced tonriexion, and the depravity goes to!SRd the appenSj^ 
while the genius Ikids its nourishment elsewhere. Such a oombinati(m 
exhibits the two-headed monster of the moral world, one of whose coun- 
tenances may be regarding the starry heavens, while the other is gloat- 
ing over t]^e garbage of impurity beneath it. The employment of the 
one has nothing whatever to do wdth the contemplation of the other. 
The genius of an artist is no more answerable for his gluttony or drun- 
kenness, than his gluftony and drunkenness for his genius. Where genius 
is somewhat less unfortunzite in its connexion, where it is linked with 
the licentiousness of caste and custom, rather than w'ith that of brutality, 
it is supposed to be nourished by this licentiousness, and Don Juan is 
appealed to as a proof ; but it is not the licentiousness, but the know- 
ledge of human passions, gained by its means, (a knowledge which mu|^ 
be much better gained by a thousand higher means,) by which the g^Rus 
is enriched. Genius accepts the knowledge, and rejects the poison 
amidst which it is conveyed. The more the experience savours of impu- 
rity, tlie Jess is there for genius tp appropriate ; the more there is of 
philosophic investigation, (and this w'as at the bottom of much of Byron's 
pursuit of experience,) the more is genius profited, and the less base are 
the excesses with which it is mixed up. Wlfere, witli^t|L^ jihilosophical - 
investigation, is united that chastened affection for humanity which makes 
the observer far-siglited, and connects him with his race by generous 
sympathies instead of selfisli instincts, no impurity can attend any know- 
ledge whatever of the doings of the race, no more than pollution could 
dim the brightness of an angelic presence passing through a Turjeish 
harem, or kindle unholy fires in the eyes of the Lady while watching thp ' 
rabble-rout of Comus. The genius of Scott was not only innocent as the 
imagination of a child — all genius is so in itself — it was also pure ; that 
is, it did not bring into combination with itself any thing which could 
deteriorate its power, or defile its lustre. His purity of ^bought and 
feeling was not o&the still and cold, but of the active and gdnial charac- 
ter. It was not like the mountain snow, which is all whiteness under 
common circumstances, but which, if b^a chance melted, may be found to *' 
have held many mSlc specks congealed within it ; but rather like the 
running stream, wdiicli catches light* warmth, and colouring, from all sub- 
stances through which it passes, and swegps away, or buries, all with 
which it lias no affinity. No one can dispute Walter Scott’s knowledge 
of life, and liis insight into the mysteries of society. He could have told, 
more than most men, of the intrigues of courts, the licentiousness of nobles, 
the secret revels of divers classes of men, and the excesses which follow 
close on both the gratification and the disappointment of ^1 the stronger 
passions. No one had a warmer sympathy with the stirrings in men's 
bosoms, or could make larger allowance for frailty, or feel more genially 


genius employs 
conventional in 
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the pleasures of conviviality and other social excitement ; yet no man was 
ever more remarkable for combining perfect purity of conception with 
truth and freedom * of delineation. was himself temperate in his 
habits as genial in his temperament ; and his works are like himself. 
The Templar^ Varney^ Mike liambourne^ Christian Dalgariio^ hnd each 
their pla^e in his pictures of life — they are not made the text of a ser- 
mon, but rather allowed to speak for themselves in a not very sermon- 
like style ; and the issue is, that they leave on the mind of the reader 
not a si^le impression which can deiile, but instead, a conviction that, 
as respe(^ the miiid djldhe author. they came hnd wetitfleaYing no spot 
(n behind. 

lely allied^l^r*tne^urity of Scott's genius wa^ mo^t ^ — a 

todesty ae^iiBtoifishiiig to his distant admirers as it ^ever was ;imusing 
to his near friends. It is scarcely possible to imagine how, with his 
' quick sense of the good and the beautiful, lie should have remained so 
innocent of all susjjicioii of how much there was of both in his pwn works. 
If the ingenuousness of his mind had been less remarkable than it was, 
there would have been a pretty general suspicion that he was not above 
the common affectation of pretending to dispute the decision of the pub- 
lic ; but the entire simplicity of his speech and conduct place his 
ingenuousness beyond question. It is certain that he alone failed to 
perceive or to bear in mind the power and richness of his own concep- 
tions and delineations, while it is no less certain that, if he had met with 
the most insignificant of liis characters in any other novel, or had (like 
Dr. Pi’iestley) stumbled upon a forgotten odd volume of his own, with- 
out the titlepage, and had not known whither to refer it, he w^ould 
have fallen into an enthusiasm of admiration upon it, as, to the great 
amusement of hill^cnds, he w'as woipt to do about productions of much 
inferior merit. ISredulous as he was where merit was to be ascribed, 
here only he declined, taking every body’s word. Deferential as he was 
to the voico of society, herb only he evaded its decision. Sometimes he 
seemed scarcely aware whut was comprehended in the words of its lauda- 
, tory decrees ; sometimes he ascribed his success to novelty, sometimes 
td fashion ; now to one temp<irary influence, now to another — to any 
thing rather than his own merit. This modesty so verges upon excess 
as to cause some passing feelings of regret, that it was impossible to 
inspire him with a due sense of wliat he had done, with that virtuous 
complacency which is the fair reward of such toils as his ; till we remem- 
ber that he could not but have had his private raptures over the beauties 
of his own creation ; his thrillings of pleasure in converse with the 
divine Die KYj^riion, and of lofty emotion when winding up his most 
solemn scciies ; and his paroxysms of mirth after callii^ up a Friar Tuck, 
or a Triptolemus Yellowley; till, remuided by the world that all these 
bore the closest connexion with himself, they, wit hJh.e pride of pleasure 
they had afforded, were swallowed up and forgoHPl in his modesty. 
That tltq^ -should be thus forgotten or lightly esteemed, still seems 
unfair, however the fact i^ay be accounted for; and it is a positive 
relief to meet with a notice here and there, in Sir Walter's notes and 
prefaces, whicli indicate that he did derive some gratification from his 
success, that he did consent to taste a little of the delicious brimming 
cup which his brethren of the craft are usually all too ready to drain 
before it is half full. I have seldom," he says, felt more satisfac- 
tion than when, returning from a pleasure voyage, I found Waverley 
in the xenith of popularity, and public curiosity in full cry after the 
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name of the author. The knowledge tha| I had the public approbation, 
was like having the property of a hidden treasure, not less gratifying to 
the owner than if all the world knew that it was his own." We thunk 
him for having let us know this. It is one of the most precious passages 
in his writings, though, if occurring in those of almost any other ^f the 
genus irritabile, it is probably one to which we should have given little 
attention. The delicacy of his modesty appears in the following passage; 
which, coming from a ipan who had stood as 'severdl^rial of his humility 
as was ever afforded by the sudden acquisition of'idHunded fame, bears 
a ve^y high value, and ought to be taken to heal^ bj^ paany who afe 
more frail, though less tempted than himself. Our readers have all pro* 
bably seen it before ; *<-but a second, or even a twentieth, reading can do 
them no harm. ^ 

I may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, should I allege, as 
one reason of my silence [as to the authorship of the novels,] a secret 
dislike to enter on personal discussions concerning my own literary 
labours. It is in evoiy case a dangerous intercourse for an autho];,rto 
be dwelling continually among those who make his writings a frequent 
and familiar subject of conversation, but who must necessarily be partial 
judges of works composed in their own society. The habits of self-im- 
portance which are thus acquired by authors are highly injurious to a 
well-regulated mind ; for the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that of 
Circe, reduce men to the level of beasts, is sure, if eagerly drained, to 
bring the best and the ablest down to that of fools. The risk was in 
some degree prevented by the mask which I wore ; and my own stores 
of self-conceit w'cre left to their natural course, without being enhanced 
by the partiality of friends, or adulatlmi of flatterers." 

It may, however, be observed, that this degree of dis^Bion is desir- 
able, perhaps practicable, only •where the authorship relates to li^ht 
literature, and that it would be an injustice to wunis of a grave and 
scientific character, to deprive them of whatever advantage the author 
may gain by the discussion of his subject during its progress. In these 
cases, how'cver, the discussion should be of the topics, not of the author- 
ship ; of the work, not of the writer. Simplicity is the true rule, as in 
all other cases so in this : the simplicity which was exemplified in the 
Author of Araverley, and w’hich is equally far removed from the jealous 
unsocial secresy of Newton respecting lus scientific researches, and the 
prattling vanity of those weak-minded literati and philosophers wlio do 
all that in them lies to bring contempt on their calling. 

In fairness, it should be added, that the genius of Sir WaU^ owed 
some of its modesty to his Toryism, which prescribed other objects of 
ambition than literary fame. To his aristocratic taste it was more 
agreeable to be raiike d_am ong the landed proprietors than among the 
authors of his country.iPne was better pleased to be looked up to as the 
local dispenser of justice than as the enchanter of Europe. He wrote a 
score of matchless romances for the sake of improving a patch of bad 
land ; and while apparently insensible to flattery on the score of his 
works, and unable to account for even reasonable praise, he exhibited a 
gratified complacency in his title of the Shirra," and in hia rank as a 
country gentleman of Roxburghshire. So much for the in men’s 

estimates of good I - 

This, his modesty, guarded by his Toryism, partly accounts for the 
extraordinary union of frankness and discretion in his character. It 
could only be by lightly valuing his achievements, by thinking little of 
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himself and his doings^ that a man of his sincerity could have been such 
a secret-keeper. It was not by measures of precaution as regarded his 
own conduct; it was not by plot and underplot, that the public was 
misled as to the authorship of the novels. It was by the coolness of his 
manner, and the simplicity of his speech and demeanour, that inquirers 
were baffled ; and this coolness could scarcely have been preserved by 
one so ardent and simple, if lie had thought his achievements as marvel- 
lous as they appeamyT to others, or if they had been the objects of his 
principal interest^fm^what light he regarded them may be gathered 
frnna in "if.b he offers US hls A'iews of the duties of those who 

are entering on a literary life. Upon the whole, ms I had no preten- 
sion to -the genius of the distinguished persons who had fallen into such 
errors, [vanity ai.d irascibility,] I concluded there could be no occasion 
for imitating them in sucli mistakes, or what I considered as such. 
With this view, it was my first resolution to keep as far as was in my 
power abreast of society ; continuing to maintain my place in general 
company, without yielding to the very natural temptation of narrowing 
myself to what is called literary society. By doing so, I imagined I 
should escape the besetting sin of listening to language which, from one 
motive or another, ascribes a very undue degree of consequence to 
literary pursuits, as if they were indeed the business rather than the 
amusement of life.” 

Whatever may be conjectured as to how much Sir AValter included 
under the term ** literary pursuits,” and as to how differently he might 
have estimated them if he had beheld another in his own position, the 
above passage vindicates the truth, that out of the abundance of the 
heart the laWh speaketh.” I'l^e abundance of his heart did not consist 
of that of ^nen he did not speak — of himself and his fame. He spoke 
of politics, of other men's literature, of,antiqnities, of planting and farm- 
ing, of law and justicej^ of fishing and shooting ; of man, of nature, of 
society ;” and of these things his hciirt was full. He did not speak or en- 
courage others to speak of his labours of the desk, and of their rewards ; 
and of these things his heart was not full. 

It seems rather strange that he should have spoken thus lightly of 
literature, M'hen he himself applied its forces to some of the gravest 
purposes in which they can be employed, — in the delineation of the work- 
ing of the darker passions. If the inquiry had been brought home to 
him he would scarcely have persisted that there was mere amusement to 
himself in the conception, or to his readers in the contemplation of such 
characteij^s as his Dirk Hatteraick, Front-de-Boeuf, the Templar, Tony 
Forster, Varney and Leicester, and llasleigh Osbaldistone, and many 
more, whose dark thoughts and deeds it would be as wrong as it is 
impossible to allow to pass before us as a mere spectacle, and be forgot- 
ten. There is too solemn a character belongin||^ the sufferings of Amy 
Robsart, and of the Master of* Ravenswood, to permit their having no 
permanent effect on philosophy and morals, and too much depth in the 
genius which delineated them to justify the speaking lightly of such of 
its efforts as those in question. If the office of casting new lights into 
philosophy, and adding new exemplifications and sanctions to morals, be 
not the business” of literary genius, we know not what is. It is the 
business,” the first business of every man, to deduce these very lessons 
from actual life ; and we can conceive of no more important occupation 
than his who does the same thing for many, while doing it for himself; 
presenting the necessary materials, and their issues, unravelled from the 
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complications^ and separated from the admixtures which may Impair their 
effect in real life^ but no less palpably real than if they had passed under 
actual observation. This is the taslQ the real “ business” of moral phi- 
losophers of all ranks and times ; of Socrates^ Zeno^ and Epicurus^ in the 
temple and the garden ; of the Fathers of the Church in their twilight 
cells of gaming ; of the philosophers and bards of the middle ages ; and, 
in the present, of Scott in his study, no less than of the divine in his 
pulpit. How much more conscious Scott really was than he seemed, of 
the importance of his office as an exhibitor of hU^nity, can probably 
never now be known ; but tnat that office did, in^ct, constitute the 
real business of his life, is as certain as it will bo evident, when not one 
stone of Abbotsford shall be left upon another, when the last tree of his 
planting shall have toittered to its fsdl, and the last relic of the man shall 
have been lost, exco]>t that which is enshrined in his works. 

It may be said, that he had little to do with the darker passions, and 
proved that there are but few villains among the host of characters ; but 
these dark passions cast their shade far and wide, and one villain modi, 
lies the fortunes of inai>y innocent persons. Rashleigh is at the bottom 
of all that happens in Hob Hoy, and ambition gives its entire colouring 
to the romance of Kenilworth. These dark passions cause the predomi. 
nant impression left by mor$d pictures ; as a thunder cloud characterises 
the summer landscape, though the streams of sun.light may far outnum. 
her the fl;ishes of the lightning. That dark passions are introduced, and 
have excited an interest, is a sufficient basis for the argument, that their 
exhibition constituted an important part of tlic business of his life, who 
conceived and portrayed their workings. 

'riie w'orld, at least that part of it which knows what it is talking 
about, has censed to be astonished at the union of mirth and pathos in 
the effusions of genius. That mirtli is often found without pathos, and 
pathos without mirth, is no arguftient against the^ co-existence ; as there 
have been some in every age to prove, beginning (at the nearest) from 
Solomon, when w riting the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and finishing with 
Sir AV" alter Scott. Imleed, as an acute discrimination of analogies is the 
basis equally of poetry and wit, and as the same discrimination, applied 
to the workings of human emotion, is the chief requisite to pathos, the 
w'ondcr is rather, that Milton should have been able to keep ludicrous 
combinations of ideas always out of sight, than that Shakspeare should 
have been profuse in them ; that the Man of Feeling should never have 
been moved to mirth, than that Uncle Toby should have brushed away 
his tears with a laugh. 1 'hc power produced by this union lias seldom 
been more fully shown than in the Abbot Boniface of Scott. 'Ufkile the 
Abbot of the Monastery, he is little better than contemptible. The man 
moves no sympathy, and is regarded as a fine satirical sketch ; as a repre- 
sentation of an obsolete class, and in nowise interesting as an individual. 
How miraculously h 0*^11168 out as th§ old gardener, grow^n innocent in 
his tastes, and crossed in his sole desire, — their harmless indulgence ! 
The comic aspect of his official character is preserved, while we are made 
to feel a respectful compussiom for the individual ; and his last words 
sink deep into the heart, and return for ever upon the memory and the 
ear. 

** The Ex-Abbot resumed his spade. ^ I could be sonTlTor these men,' 
he said ; ^ ay, and for that poor Queen ; but what avail earthly sorrows 
to a man of fourscore ? and it is a rare dropping mom for the early cole- 
wort.' ” 
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The most remarkable circumstance attending Scott's opposite powers 
of moving is, not their co-existence, but their keeping one another in 
check, as they ever did, except in the one (repented?) instance in which 
he allowed his wit to run riot’ — in his sketclies of the Covenanters in Old 
Mortality. None probably deny, that fanaticism is a most tempting sub- 
ject for wit to divert itself upon, aiidtthat there may be little (pcaggera- 
tion in the reports given of Mause Ileadrigg's conversation and achieve- 
ments ; but there are also few to defend a needless outrage upon the 
religious prejudices of a nation, at the risl^ of disturbing something bet- 
ter th.-in prejudices. Sir Walter did not excuse himself for this single 
indiscretion, or probably intend to do so^ by his subsequent exposition of 
the absurdity of men of the present day clinging to the letter of the 
faith and practice of their forefathers. In all other instances his mirth 
was as discreet and innocent as his pathos was deep and true. Each 
enhanced, while it controlled the other; and their union afforded an 
infallible test of the power of the genius whose healthy 'development it 
characterised. 

In no respect has the character of genius bepn more importantly vin- 
dicated by Sir Walter than in his habitual cheerfulness. There may be, 
and ought to be, an cud for ever to the notion, that melancholy is an 
attribute of genius ; for Sir \'/a]ter was as little given to meluncholy as 
any whistling ploughboy within the realm of Scotland. If it be true, 
that genius dives deep into tlie recesses where pain shrouds itself from 
the light, it is also true, that genius opens up new and everspringing 
sources of joy ; while the common and wearing troubles of life are throw n 
off by its elasticity, and its own light sheds beauty on all that surrounds 
it. That many geniuses have been moody men, is not owdng to their 
genius, but to habit of body or mind, which tlieir genius w’as not power- 
ful enough to overcome. If the inijid be its own place tJic highest mind 
must hold the ha2)pic.st; place ; the w ider its ken the more numerous the 
objects of good within the circle ; the more various its powers the more 
harmonious tlie creation of which those powers take cognizance. Thus 
wasrit with Sir Walter Scott ; his internal cheerfulness breathing music 
through the fiercest storms that gathered at his spell, and forming the 
basis of all the varied melodies which he drew from the chords of the 
human heart. It is never lost — not in the darkest scenes where his per- 
sonages are raging, suffering, sinking under violence and wo : there is 
even here a principle of vigour in the humanity displayed, — a tacit pro- 
mise, that there arc better things beyond, which, without any obtrusion 
of the author’s individuality, supports the reader's spirits upon the buoy- 
ancy waiter's. We will not flatter even the dead. We will not 

say that this cheerfulness appears to us to spring so much from a lofty 
faith in humanity as from other causes, equally pure, but with Which it 
is a pity that the faith we speak of should not co-exist. Walter Scott 
had a perpetual spring of joy within him from his love of nature, from 
his secret sense of power, from his wise regulation of his tastes and 
desires, and from the kindliness of disposition which endeared him to 
every one, and every one to him ; but ^ere are no traces of that long 
clear foresight of the issues of social struggles, no evidences that he 
caught the distant echoes of that harmony into, which all the jarrings of 
social interest'^ ' must subside ; no aspirations after a better social state 
than the present ; no sympathy beaming through its tears, for the sa- 
crifices of patriotism, and the patient waiting of the oppressed for 
redress. No one showed more respect for opinion as the basis of praq- 
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tice> or more sympatKy for individual sorrows : no one could put a more 
benevolent construction on what passed before his eyes; or was more 
disposed to make the best of whatever is ; but his perpetual^ fond recur, 
rence to the past^ his indisposition to change ; in a word^ his Toryism 
prevented his recognising the ultimate purposes of society^ az]^ reposing 
amidst that faith in man which is next to trust in God^ (of which indeed 
it forms a part^) the best resting place of the spirit amidst the tumults 
and vicissitudes of life. It was from a deficiency of support of this kind 
that his spirit once quailed : that once^ that will pever cease to be mourn- 
ed^ when multitudes^ far his in/eriors in all besides ^ were enabled to 
rejoice while he suffered^ trembled^ supplicated^ all the more keenly^ all 
the more urgently^ fron^ the might of the heart within him. The fear 
of change perplexed him^and he warned and petitioned against it inef- 
fectually, and to his own great injury ; when, if he could but have seen 
that change was inevitable, and might he directed to the most magnifi- 
cent achievements, he might have been one of the adored leaders of a 
heroic nation, instead of being made a spectacle to the people while 
offering his affecting farewell — Moriturns vos salutatJ* lie had vigour 
to support his own misfortunes, and to set about repairing them with 
urifiincliing heroism. But he had not faith in man collectively as he had 
in individual man, and could not resist the sadness with which political 
change insjiired him, and which, more than any i>vivate sorrows, were 
thought to accelerate his decline. From the hopefulness which springs 
out of faith in man*s progression, he was cut off. It was a great mis- 
fortune. Far be it from us to taunt his memory with it, or to ascribe it 
to any thing but the outward circumstances of his training. If the world 
lost sometliing by it, he lost more, and moreover suffered by infliction 
as well as deprivation : and all this makes the depth and continuity of 
his cheerfulness the more remarkable. This cheerfulness, this tendency 
to put a kindly construction on all \Yhich has been and is, accounts for 
his popularity notwithstanding his Toryism, and is,* in its turn, partly 
accounted for by his industry , — another test of the healthiness of his 
genius. On this industry little can be saul. Its achievements are be^ 
fore every one’s e}^es, and are, we suppose, nearly as unaccountable to 
most people as to ourselves. We give up the attempt to settle how he 
did all, and when he did it. e have his own word for his works (ex- 
cept during an interval of two years) being all written by his own 
hand ; and if vve had not had this .unquestionable word, we should have 
dissented from Goethe’s supposition, that he sketched and touched up, 
and left it to inferior hands to compose the bulk of his works. There 
is such a character of unity amidst all the diversity ; the dullest scenes 
are so evidently enjoyed by the author, however little they may 6e so 
by the reader ; there is such gusto, such an absence of all sense of 
drudgery throughout, that we could (as we said at the time) have staked 
our character for penetration upon the fact, before the disclosure was 
made, that every chapter i 4 this library df novels was written by the 
same hand. How it was done is another matter. How he wrote for 
years together, sixteen pages of )[>rint per diem, on an average, while 
discharging his official duties in town, or before beginning his daily 
occupations and pleasures of hosj^itality in the country, — sixteen pages 
of historical, as well as fictitious, narrative, including all the research 
which either required, is to us matter of pure astonishment. We must 
be content with it as a fact ; and taking it thus, we can understand how . 
so perpejjual a flow of fresh ideas, so animating a consciousness of power. 
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80 ever-present an evidence of achievement must have fed the springs 
of his cheerfulness^ and have given that character of hixuiy to his Intel- 
lectual refreshments which bodily toil gives to the meal and the couch 
of the labourer. There is a delight appertaining to earned pleasures 
which is common to all classes in the intellectual and social world ; and 
herein was Sir Walter least of all aristocratic. His example of this 
truth is so valuable, his sanction so impressive, that we must be excused 
the triteness of our morality. If there be any in whose eyes industry 
has not hitherto been majestic, they may now perhaps be led to appre- 
ciate her dignity. All others will dwell thankfully on every new testi- 
mony to her congeniality with genius. 

It is not easy to see how it can ever be tolerable to genius to be idle. 
To conceive achievements, and not attempt them ; to discriminate beau- 
ty, and not reach after it ; to discern that action is necessary to further 
contemplation, and not to act ; — these things seem, if not contradictory, 
unnatural ; and the impulses arising from them are quite sufficient, with- 
out any help from the ambition of which Sir Walter* had a very small 
share, to account for any degree of exertion that physical and mental 
energy can sustain. They are' enough to render the spirit willing ; and 
where the spirit is willing, the might is strong ; and this willingness and 
might together constitute industry ; an indispensable grace of the lofty, 
(whatever some who are great in their own eyes may think,) as well as 
the most ennobling virtue of the humble. Genius implies toil, both as its 
cause and its consequence ; and the example of Walter Scott (unne- 
cessary as a proof, though welcome as a sanction to some) will open the 
eyes of many as to a new truth. And herein we recognise another of 
his mighty services as a vindicator of genius. 

The practical character of^ his conduct and conversation was another 
of his valuable characteristics, — implied in his industry, indeed, but 
remarkable apart from that. Good. sense is as remarkable a feature of 
his most imaginatii^e writings as illustration and humour were of liis 
homeliest conversation. He had a considerable degree of worldly saga- 
city, not only of that which, being worked out in the study, makes a 
good show upon paper, but of that shrewdness which is ready for use in 
all the rapid turns of life, and sudden occasions of daily busineVI^ This 
is evident, not only in his portrait, and in his exposition of the^ aystem 
of Scotch banking, but in his most delicate delineations of his fairest 
heroines ; in his records of the conversation of the glorious Die Ver. 
non, in the tete^d-tetes of Minna and Brenda, and conspicuously in 
the interview between Rebecca and Rowena. It is the practical cha- 
racter, i. e. the reality which pervades his loftiest scenes, that gives to 
them their permanent charm : in the same manner as the writer him- 
self was respected as a man of superior rationality, and beloved as an 
endearing companion, instead of being regarded as a wayward dreamer, 
merely tolerated on account of supposed genius. 

Here we must stop for the present, pursuing this inquiry into 
the education and characteristics of his genius, we seem to have done 
little towards expressing the emotioi^ which his name awakens, exalted 
as it is amidst the coronach of a nation. We shall hereafter attempt 
some estimate of his achievements, aq^ of his services to his race-* ser- 
vices of whose extent he was himself nearly as unconscious as his con- 
temporaries are proud.' 
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Bbino me the. hunter’s goblet deep ; ^ « 

It holds a flask and more 
But a single quaff shall draifl it ^ 

To pledge the mighty BobtI 
For to-morrow’s field this cup of the Rfidne'^ 
Thy prowess shall restore : •. ^ 

Oh 1 never should Ipsfjhan a flask be thine, 
To pledge the mighty Boar. 

(CAorus.)~A flask of wine from the sunny Rhine, 

To pledge the mighty Boar I 

We have not chased the coward fox, 

Nor slain the feeble hare 
A^noble prey was our’s to-day, v ^ 

When the wild swine left his lair. 

He fell not by rifle, he fell not by hound, 

Nor by six-dbot spear he fell : — 

*Twas the hunter’s glaive that dealt his wound 
Be the hunter’s song his knell ! 

(Chorus .) — Ilis pledge be the wine of the sunny Rhine, 
And the hunter's song his knell ! 


Peril is on the antlered brow. 

While lowered for the fray ; 

And steady the hand, that guides the brand, 
When it strikes the stag at bay. 

And the villain wolf has a sharg white fang, 
When he turn's on the w'oodman's edge ; 

But we honour not his dying pang, 

Nor give him the goblet's pledge. 

( Chorus .) — No flask of wine from the sunny Rhine, 

To wolf or stag we pledge ! 

Nor stalwart aim, nor steadfast heart. 

Are ever needed more 

Than when hunters kneel, with levelled steel. 
To receive the rushing boar. 

’Tis thus the serf should trook the knee 
Across his Tyrant’s path ; 

Bending his brow in mockciy. 

And pointing his sword in wrath. 

(CAorus.)— Then fill the wine from the sunny Rhine, 

To pledge the freeman’s wrath 1 

Speed now I The hunter’s feast array ! 

Bring on the vanquished Boai;! 

With vine leavies spread his grisly heail, 

The king of the ch^^ before ! 

To him — ^hc slew the Vree wild swine-^ 

One princely cup we pour ; 

And a second from the sunny Rhine, 

We pledge to that mighty Boar. 

(Chorus.y^A flask of wine from'lhe sunny Rhine,^ 

We pledge to that mighty Boar ! 



, FALLACIES OOWRNING TITHES. 

* 

TH£'fo}lowiif^ remarks on* the reasoning by which the opponents of 
the true doctrine bf tithes uphold their opinion that tithe is a rent tax^ 
and therfiore paid at present from the rent of land^ were originally in- 
tehded aft notes to^ an ptfcla on Ireland, w’hich appeared in our sixth 
* numher. 'f'heir insertidn^^howevcr^ would have extended that article 
beyond pifopefr limits^ arid ittlnglcd up with it certain abstract reasonings 
partfroin its main object ; so we prtsfe!!*red postponing them^ and pre- 
senting them as follows. 

^ Our lending "opponents of this day are Dr. ^Chalmers, Mr, Senior, 
Colonel Thompson, and ^perhaps the late Dr. Robert Hamilton of Aber- 
deen. Theft opinions we shall now shortly discuss, taking them in the 
foregoing order. 

I. Of Dr. Chalmers* tithe theory, we deem it necessary merely to 
state, that it rests on grounds peculiar to the author's unique creed, 
and not accepted by any other economist of the time. In passing it by 
with this slight notice, we are the farthest possible from intending dis- 
respect. Our work is a practical one — ^not speculative ; and when the 
Doctor’s ideas shall appear to have' the least chance cither of being 
reduced to practice, or of in any way influencing practical men, we shall 
then give them the mticntion they merit. Our countryman does not 
himself expect that this u ill be soon. Like the great Vcrulam, he com- 
mits his thoughts to posterity, 

II, Let Mr. Senior state lus own opinions. 

Jt is tnio that tithes are not a burden on the wages of the labourer or the pro- 
fits of the farmer, but are a di'duclioii, oe rather an exception, fiom the landlord's 
rent ; and that, excepf so far as incoiivciuenee arises from the mode in which they 
are collecteil, or from their interference with tlie employment of capital, (tlie latter 
of which incom eniem*<‘s affects eoii'^umers in general, the citi/cn as wtU as the 
rustic,) neither the lahoiirer, the fanner, nor even the landlord, can justly complain 
of them : neitiier the lahouier nor the farmer, because lie docs not pay them ; nor 
the landlord, because they are an intere.>t in the "soil which never was his ; which he 
may wish for, as he may wish for«his neighbour’s flild, but with no more right to 
appropriate .” — Letter to Lord Ilowick on Commutation^ tj-c. p. 5(i. Third Edition^ 

Next let Mr. ^enior illustrate lik opinions. 

It is true that its great evil, the dissociating the people from their best instruc- 
tors, the clergy, is not the subject of vulgar complaint ; but effects are attributed 
to them which, though they are not their real consequences, are yet real grounds for 
thei/j •'emoval. This may require some explanation. The supposed effects to which 
I allude are the raising the price of provisions, and occasioning agricultural labourers 
to be out of employ. Now it is perfectly true that, where titlies have long existed, 
they produce neither of these effects. But it is equally true that their removal would 
produce an immediate fall in the price of provisions, and increase the demand for 
agricultural labourers. Their egevt, where they have long existed, is'the same as if 
the country in wliich they prevail w’erc thereby rendered rather less extensive, or 
rather less fertile,* and consequently rather less populous, than it otherwise 
would have been. If England, from timd%nmeinorial, had been rather more exten- 
sive, or rather more fertile than it now is, no one will suppose that the prii c of pro- 
visions would have been lower, or the number of labourers out of employ smaller 
than they now are. We should have had rather more com, rather more rent, a 
demand for rather more l^our, and a rather greater population to eat that com and 
perform that labtmr than we now have. The increase would have been in all cases 


« These and the following capitsli are ours. 
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positive, not relative. So, if Devonslilre qr Linoolnefiire had H^er ekist^ die rdi. 
tal, the fund for the subsistence, and the.popj^ationbof ;the country^ tirould all have 
been positively diminished ; but as they wctfild have homi| the same proportion to 
. one another as they do now, the price of the existing quantity of corn, and the 
demand for the existing supply of labour^ would have l^ii jnst W^al^they^are imyv. 
So if tithes had never existed, we should have had rather mbre eonr, a^jather larger 
amount of rental, and a rather larger population, ^it^efee wlii^liave been 

as it is. Blit if a new Devonshire or a new Lmc 6 liti 4 iire| 8 t for imii^iatc culttva* 
tion, were now suddenly added to our shores, the i^ihdBhitqcoiisoqdfnces 
an increased demand for agricultural lal^r, an^^crqilped Supply of ]|it)Ov|^joQS9 and 
a rise of wages, both as estimated gn ^ncy and as estimated in commjyj^itiesi. It 
is tnie that, if this accession to our territory were followed by no change in our 
habits and institutions, the increased prosperity, which would be Its inixillediate co^e^ 
quenee, would gradually disappear as our population rose with the increased Shpply 
of subsistence ; and ultimately we should be just w'licre we arc now, excepting that 
we should be rather more iiuinerous. So if ti'CTTES W'EBE avddexly com- 
muted, AND TIIEin INVEllFERENCE, SUCH AS IT IS, W'TTH AGRICULTUllAL 
IMPROVEMENT, GOT RID OF, THE SAME CONSEaUENCES WOULD! FOLLOW AS IP 
THE EXTENT OF^ OUR TERRITORY, OH ITS FERTILITY, wA|^ SUDDENLY 
AUGMENTED. And Mijiposilig 110 improvement to lake place in oiir institutions 
and habits, the consequent increase of our population would bring us back, as far as 
the price of provisions and the demand foi* labour in proportion to the number of 
labourers are concerned, to the precise point at which we are now.” 

V. 

This illustration mi^ht, by an ill-natured or captioiia adversary, be 
easily twisted into a refutation."^ Wherein Mr. Senior diftors fi*om us, 
we sli all attempt to make apparent in a subsequent section: — it is more im- 
portant to notice wliereiu he at?rees with us. He kolds that tithe is a rent- 
tax ; hut, fit the same time, that it renders the tithed land as iHeifs fertife, 
and tiuit its abolition would, to the consumer, have precisely the effect 
of a sudden improvement of our a^^ricultural territorjf^ or a creation of 
new land, i. e. it wonhl lower the price f^f agricultural jyrodure. The 
consumer then w'ould be relieved by the abolition ; and therefore now 
lies under the burden, wdiether the landlord he affected or not. Not 
only does he lie under that burden now', hut has lilcew'ise done so in all 
time bypast. Mr, Senior's attempt to show that this is no grievance, is 
a curious one. He tells us, that if at any previous jteriod this burden 
had been removed, the people would have just procreated the faster ; and 
that in consequern^e of new land being thus forced into cultivation, 
w'agcs, profits, and the price of provisioift, would in all probability have 
been at tliis day, exactly at their present low point. And he warns us, 
besides, against being misled by the* delusion, that tl^dr present abroga- 
tion w'ould permanently benefit us, seeing that it could only act as a sort 
of premium on procreation ! We call argumentation of this sort, Mal- 
thusianism run mad. If it goes any length, it must go the full leqgkh of 
demonstrating all attempts to benefit a people by improving their phy- 
sical or economical condition, nothing mure hopeful or profitable than 
the labours of Ixion, Dr. Chalmers, indeed, manfully carries it even to 
this ludicrous extremity, and speaks of paltry economics with lofty dis. 
dain ; but Mr. Senior will scarcely be so bifid. Our Malthusians are often 
nqjt good philosophers, and show little skill in the complex movements 
of society. The progress of what their leader terms the Moral Check, 
is in fact most intimately bound up with that physical improvement 
which they hold in so mean account. One theorem of the higher science 
we shall here announce, and be content with merely announcing it. Mr. 
Senior may think over it, and draw inferences at his leiture. It is this : 
■— T/ie progress of civilization, i. e. of moral and intellectual culture, is 
(physical circumstances remaining the same) slow or rapid in society, 
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^ne^rlg in proportion to the thinness or density of population : or, to take 
an illustration^ had Great Britain been at the present moment twice as 
* populous as it is, while at the same time our powers of obtaining physi- 
cal comfort remained such as they now are, our people would have been 
both wiser and better, and our empire therefore greater and happier,* 

III. We come now to the leader of the heretical rebellion — ^the very 
head and front of this band of recalcitrators against the orthodoxy of 
Ricardo^ — we mean Colohel Thompson, author of " The True Theory 
of Rent,^' and of several other well-knowli economical essays. The doc- 
trine of rent, as propounded by Colonel Thompson, is unquestionably 
correct ; but he errs in supposing that any inference regarding tithes 
can be drawn from it different from what follow^ directly from Ricardo's 
statement. We are hardly disposed to acknowledge even that the rent- 
theory is different from the development of the same subject by this 
latter great man ; though it is certainly an admirable and necessary cor- 
rection of the language of his more incautious disciples. Our readers 
MUST become conversant with the whole ambages of this question ; so that 
we make no apology for bringing an outline of it before them. The 
followers of Ricardo too, often allege that the difference of the fertilities 
of soils is the cause of rent, whereas it only measures its amount. Co- 
lonel Thompson states truly that t!fe limited quantity of good soil, 
coupled with a constantly increasing demand for produce, is this cause ; 
and while he thus supports the original view of Adam Smith, he is, in 
his turn, supported by Mr. Say. The process which brings about the ori- 
gin of rent appears to be as follows, and may be seen actually in opera- 
tion in the less cultivated districts of America : — So long as the best soil 
alone of any country is cultivated, the corn sells at the mere cost of 
production ; i. e. its price pays the wages of labour and the ordinary 
living profit for capijtal, but no rent.' Were this species of land of inde- 
finite extent, no rent would ever arise, and corn would thus obey the 
same economical laws with manufactured articles ; but the good soil 
wears out ns population proceeds ; and while the demand for produce, 
therefore, goes on constantly increasing, the supply is limited. Corn, 
however, must be had ; its immediate rise in the market is a necessary 
consequence ; and the holders of the superior lands are thus bona fide 
holders of a monopoly. Whatever sum they obtain for their produce 
over and above itp cost of production, may be termed the monopoly 
exaction or rent ; and they can only raise this rent in amount, until by 
some means the public obtain a power of reaction, and are enabled to 
defy them. Now the patent means of public defence are the soils still 
uncultivated, which, though inferior, may nevertheless yield a return. 
These next lower soils were not cultivated at first, because with corn 
at its original price, they could not have been tilled profitably ; but 
so soon as the price of corn gets sufficiently high to allow of their 
smaller produce paying for ‘wages and profits, they will unquestion- 
ably be cultivated ; the monopoly price will stop ascending, and tlie 


• Mr. StMiior sees very well the humbug of any plan of commutation into a tax 
on rent. — He sayn truly in page 68, that in time the landlords would forget that 
tithes had been sumndcred to them as an equivalent, and would call out for com 
laws and restrictions as an indemnity. The fact is, they have done so already, even 
where they paid tithe only in imagination, and we may tliereforc guess what sort of 
a relief we shall have from Mr. Stanley's plan. 
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amount of the rent of the better soils be determined.^ A proper ' 
consideration of this will show that it differs nothing in the * main 
from Ricardo's notions ; nor will it permit of a different inference in tha*' 
question of tithes. Previous to the exhaustion of the best soils^ corn 
plainly obeys the laws of all necessary manufactured articles ; and were 
tithe then imposed^ its burden would^ without doubts be thrown upon tlic 
consumer. The agriculturist obtained nothing more for it originally 
than the cost of its production ; and as he will not produce it for less^ 
he must^ the moment he is laid under the necessity of giving a tenth of 
it away^ raise his price until {ho remaining nine-tenths yield him this 
profitable return. If he cannot do this by a mere extra demand upon 
his consumer^ he will (fo it by lessening his supply^ or in other words^ 


* We entreat our readers to make themselves acquabitcd with tlie doctrine of Rent. 
If they knew it, it p^oiild unveil many a financial iniquity, of which, without such 
knowledge, they can think only in vague and unsatisfactory terms. Finance is a 
cunning tyrant, and we require to study wtII to become acquainted with its subtle 
n])pi*esBions. We are tempted to add here a refutation by the redoubted Christopher 
North, of some absurdities upon this subject, advanced by one of his more forward 
than wise correspondents. The refutation is complete and admiiuble, and inciden- 
tally illustrates our subject:— ^ 

“ Our correspondent puts a case, the'litbstance of which may be very briefly stated 
thus : — Edinburgh wants ten millions quarts of water, which can be funiished at 
one penny each. Afterwards Edinburgh wants one thousand quarts more, which 
cannot be furnished at less than one penny farthing. Now, is that any reason, says 
he, wliy the ten million men should renounce their advantage, and raise their price 
by a farthing in order to countenance the thousand men ? This is his question. But 
he forgets one little thing. Before any man would think of producing the last 
thousand quarts, the ten millions must have been found insufficient for the demand ; 
that insufficiency would express itself by a rise in flie market price of the ten millions. 
This rise would act as a summons to the proiluction of the last thousand quarts, and 
ivould take place not after (as our corresiiondeiit supposes tl|^ Ricardian to Siiy), but 
before the production of that last thousand. That this increased price would be sus- 
tained after the supply was equalized with the demand, is evident, because the penny 
men could not return to their old price, and undersell the peiiny-fartliing men, with- 
out driving them out of the mtarket ; since a penny-farthing, by the supposition, is the 
least sum that will pay profits and wages on the thousand quarts. But the penny- 
farthing men cannot be driven out of the market, because the whole product by the 
very means of the case, is no more than sufficient for the demand ; and if for a 
moment they should be driven out of the market, the increase of price consequent on 
insufficient supply would immediately recall them. In this state of things, the land- 
lords of that land, or of those wells which produce the ten million quarts, finding 
that the producers have an advantage over the thousand quart' men, step in and de- 
mand the whole difference between them, viz. a farthing— .and so commences Rent. 
For those who raise water at a penny-farthing have the ordinary rate of profits ; 
and therefore those who can raise it at a penny, have more than the ordinar}' rait by a 
farthing. This rent becomes confinued by contracts ; and after that all attempts to 
undersell become impossible, except by ■acrificiiig some part of the ordinary rate 
of profit. 

‘‘ Our excellent eon'cspondeiit will find it vain to kick against these iiTesistible 
doctrines. But he must allow us to add, that the ohl theory of Rent is not (as he 
supposes) opposed to the new theory, but simply different from it. Adam Smith did 
not deny any thing essential to the new vie^vs ; he merely overlooked something, viz. 
the fact of the different rates of fertility in the soil. Neither did he uniformly over- 
look this ; some things which, he says, imply that he had a glimpse of it ; and with 
regard to mines, he w^as pretty sensible of this scale of differences, and of its con- 
sequences. — C. N.” 

Hadst thou always written thus, O, Christopher! thy crutch w'ould have dealt 
many a good blow for the Good C.nuse I 

y ^ 
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by withdrawing his capital from an unprofitable investment. The only 
question that remains, then, is what may be tlie effect of this tax, after 
rent has arisen ; or when the inferior soil is in tlie act of being forced 
into cultivation. Now, it will lie noticed that this iiiferior soil is a check 
upon the monopoly exaction, or a means of defence in the hands of the 
public, exactly in proportion to its fertility. The more barren it is, or the 
smaller the cpiantity of corn which it will effectively return to the culti- 
vator for his outlay of capital, the farther removed as it were w'ill be 
the check it institutes ,* *and the price may, and will be raised by the 
monopolists, exactly in proportion. But the tithing of the produce 
clearly diminishes the capitalist’s effectuid return, just by one-tenth, so 
that the check is by so much farther off ; an<l, in this case too, the bur- 
den of the tax is shifted iijum the consumer. 

7'he subject’" is so important tliat it deserves numerical illustration. 
Suppose tliat the best soil we sjieak of produces twenty quarters per 
acre, and the next inferior soil only ten. Suppose alsp, that the culti- 
vator of the first soil (wliile it alone was cultivated, and paid no rent) 
conceived himself remunerated for labour and outlay of capital, by 20s, 
per quarter, or a return of X‘20 per acre. So long as this good soil re- 
mains unexhausted, there is no circumstance which can occasion any 
disturbance in the price; hut when it is exhausted, and no addi- 
tional supply <an be forced from it, the demand of the growing 
population will evidently raise that jirice : — a sum will hence accrue 
over and above wages and profits, or — rent. Now, the limits of that rise 
of price is plainly this: — It cannot rise higher than will enable the pro- 
duce of the inferior soil to be sold for ,£20 per acre, tlie sum already 
sujinosed as the remunerating return ; or, in other words, it cannot ri'«e 
higher than £2 per quarter, fe'o soon as it arrives at tliis point, tin* inferior 
soil will he broken up, ami the supply henceforth go on in steady propor- 
tion to the demand,^ Let a tithe imposition he now imagined, and let us 
look at the result. If imposed before the first soil is exhausted, the 
farmer will have remaining, as his corn return, eighteen quarters in place 
of twenty, arnl from this eighteen he must extract his foniiei* money return 
of iC20, or discontinue his trade. Fall hack upon rent in the meantime he 
cannot, as he pays none, so that his only resource is a partial and tem- 
porary withdrawal of capital until the price is rjiised to 4*1 one-ninth, j»er 
quarter, by a temporary diminution of supply. At this price he will go on 
producing as before, and the markets will suffer no new disturbance until 
the good soil hecofiies exhaustecl. • A rise of price will now take place, and 
proceed until checked liy the priuluctive powers of the next lowest soil. 
Biiir^.this soil which, when uiitithed, returned ten quarters, will now 
only return nine to the eapitalht ,** and the limit of monopoly exaction is 
precisely that sum which will make the price of nine quarters 420, or 42 
two-riinths per quarter. It will be seen then that the price is in both 
these latter cases raised upon the consumer, and the rent will jdainly be 
quite the same whether tithe is imposed or not. If the land is tithe- 
free, the rent afforded by the higher soil, when the less fertile is just 


* From this may be apparent, the full iveight of Mr« Senior's assertion, or admis- 

sion, that the influence of tithes^ as respects the consumer, renders the soil less 
fertile.” Really w e have a strong desire to seize forcihlo hold of this ingenious 
economist, and without farther ceremony, give him a ooiporalship in our nitiks. 
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broke up^ will be £20 per acre ; and^ if tithed^ it will be nine quarters at 
£2 two-ninths per acre, or £20 also. It may be indeed alleged that the 
quantity which the bishop gets in this*latter case, viz., three quarters, or 
a value of £0^, being also a part of the Teniduum over and above the cost 
of production, has as much right to be named rent as the £20 which goes 
to the landlord, — ^that the total amount of real rent is thus £26 ^, — and 
that this full sum would go into the proprietor's pocket, were the practice 
of tithing demolished. Now, we will not qiiqrrel about a name, as our 
dispute is concerning things. , What we assert is, that if tithe had not 
existed, the consumer would have paid only £2, instead of £2 two-ninths 
per quarter for his corn. If the foregoing statement proves any thing, 
it proves tliis ; and it .also demonstrates that the anonymous part of the 
residuum wliich the Hishop receives, would not, in othej^ circumstances, 
have arisen at all. 'J'lie noxious influence of the tithe diminished the 
power of the inferior soil as a check, just so far ; and enabled the 
niono])oly exaction to exceed its natural and free amount, precisely by 
this sum. This being granted — and wc see not how it can be denied— 
our case becomes a very plahi one. By what j^rocess matters would be 
restored, on tlie abolition of tithes, t<» their original state, and the price 
of provisions lowered from £2f^ to £2 per quarter, instead of the incre- 
ment being put into landlords' pockets, we shall explain in a subsequent 
section. 

If tliC pu1)li<; have any means of defence against the economical re- 
sults now demonstrated, it must be in what has sometimes been ad- 
duced in 4!ontroversion of the Ricardo doctrine of tithes ; viz. a dimi- 
nution in tlieir consumption of corn, according as the ])rico rises, and a 
consecjuent throwing of land (uit of cultivation, or a preventing it from 
being broken up so soon as it would otherwise have been. Now, there 
is a great deal of reality in tlie matter of fact of this statement ; but it 
militates nothing against our proposition. It ii^'ertainly one .of the 
best estahlislied truths of finance, that a tax cannot be laid upon any 
nijinufactured article, to the heightening of its j)rice, without to a greater 
or less degree narrowing the use of that article. There is an ideal 
standard in most men’s minds, by which the worth of articles of con- 
sumption is tried, and the moment tlieir price exceeds this, the use of them 
is given 11 ]) or abridged. In this event, the manufacture is also nar- 
rowed. But, it must be ob.served, that, tljongli loss is manufactured, 
nothing is manufactured cheaper, 'riie high price caused by the tax is 
still i»aid hy every consumer, though numbers are 'rendered unable to 
become consumers. The effect, in regard of corn, will, in similar oir- 
cinnstances, be precisely similar. If a diminution of demand ^akes 
place, permitting of a certain withdrawal of cajiital altogether, without 
necessitating a rise of price, so much more will just require to be teni- 
porjirily withdrawn, in order to the permanent elevation of the price to 
the profitable point. The permanent diminution of <lemand will cause a 
permanent diminution of supply, but it will not cause that supply to be 
brought to market on unprofitable terms. The whole corn grown, then, 
will he still grown under tlie precise laws we have just unfolded ; and 
the tithe-raised jirice will be paid by those who cat, dthough those who 
do not cat escape. It is absurd to regard this operation, as a means of 
relieving the consumer from his burden. The only effect it can have is 
the reducing of our poorer classes to half food, and thereby making 
tithe as well as rent less than they would be, if these classes consumed 
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full food. But there is yet an increment upon every morsel consumed^ 
which goes to tlio payment of tithe^ and our proposition remains unhurt. 
If any inference can be hence draVn, it is, that the landlord also would 
benefit by the repeal of this noxious impost ; that, as the people were 
enabled to live more generously, rents would rise, cultivation being ex- 
tended and advanced. 

These are the remarks which we offer for the guidance of the student 
who would explore the /'allacies of The True Theory of Rentf 
Colonel Thompson also gives somewhat , into that ultra-Malthusianism 
we reprehended in >Ir. Senior. What would the author of a certain 
admirable Catechism think of the application of .such reasoning to the 
Corn Laws ? 

We shall not advance farther at present ; the foregoing dose of ab- 
stractions being quite enough for one month. shall return to the in- 
quiry, and look into all its practical details. It is these last which make 
out that popular and plausible case against us, to which we attribute the 
great prevalence of error. Let our friends, in the meantime, give 
the foregoijig an attentive and thoughtful perusal ; and we pledge 
ourselves to convince the most incredulous, in our next article on the 
subject, of the all important truth, that Tithes ake Paid by the Con- 
sume ii. 


SONNETS TO lONE. 


. . I- 

I CANNOT WOO thee, dearest, in sucli ivise 
daily suitors borrow — ^’twould offend 
'riic SCI jc of my deep passion, so to bend 
And smile, and jday witli velvet words and sighs - 
And ait thou angered by this bolder guise ? 

’Tis but a feint, sweet chider, to extend 
Thy sway still further o’er the ivayward friend 
Who doats too dearly on those sovereign eyes ! 

Thou knuw’st thyself — ^for all that pretty scorn, 

And peremptory state of thy sweet kind — 

Loved to thy worth and wish, and close entwined 
By his most clasped heart-strings, whether borne 
In absence on the tablet of the mind. 

Or present, bringing joy, as simbeams bring the mom ! 


II. 

O chide me not for silence ! Let me lie 
Still at thy feet, npgazing, love ! Do thou 
But lay those silken fingers on my brow. 

And fill my vision with thine answering eye ; 

Then bid me sing 1 and lip and lute shall vie, 

Though wont of late such biddings to refuse. 

In mingling strains for thee^ mine own fair muse ! 
So is my being raised, when thou art nigh ! 

Alone, 1 stniggle with dark thoughts, — my tongue 
Hath learned harsh syllables from Time ; and, yet, 
When folded in thy shadow, 1 forget 
All sense of hate, and weariness, and wrong. 

While thoughts, like thee, all beautiful, beset 
The prison of my heart, and loose its captive, Song ! 
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SEA.BURK1NG ; 

OH^ THE MYSTERIES OF LLOYD 6^ 


Evbhy Day a Ship is Lost.— >F rom an examination of Lloyd's Lists, from the year 1793 to the cmn. 
jnencement of i829, it has aj^ared that the number of British vessels alone, lost during that period, 
amounted, on an average, to no less than one and a half dally. 'We learn, from Moreau's tables. 
Chat the number of merchant-vessels employed at one time in the navigation of England and Scot- 
land, amounts to about 20,008, having, one with another, a burden of 120 tons. Out of ft5i ships of 
the royal navy of England, lost to the country during the period above-mentioned, only 160 were tuen 
or destroyed by the enemy ; the rest having either stranded or foundered, or having been burnt by 
accident— a striking proof that the dangers of naval warfare, however great, may be frir exceeded 
by the storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and all the otlier perils of the d^. During the last great 
war in Europe, 32 British ships of the line went down to the bottom in the space of 22 year^ besides 
7 50.gun ships, (Mi frigates, and a multitude of smaller vessels. The navies of the other European 
powers, France, Holland, Spain, and Denmark, were almost annihilated during the same Mriod, so 
that the aggregate ot tlieir iosbos must have many tunes exceeded that of tlK kingdom of (ireat Bit. 
tain. 'I'hese numbers, we believe, very far exceeded what most people would have supposed. To 
this immense loss uf t>hip.s of war and of commerce, the imagination must be left to supply the in. 
calculable amount of wealth swallowed up with them, and the thousands of human beings who thus 
found a watery giave. More strength in the building might save half of this suffbring. 

The following account of loss and accidents of British vessels is extracted from Lloyd's List of 1829 
On foreign voyages, I.*)? wrecked : 281 driven on shore, of which 221 are known to have been got ofl^ 
and probably mure j 21 foundergd or sunk ; 1 run down ; 35 abandoned at sea, 8 of them afterwards 
earned into port ; 12 condemned, as uiiscaworthy ; 6 upset, one of them righted ; 27 missing, one 
of them a packet, no doubt foundered. Coasters and colliers 109 wrecked ; 297 driven on shore, 
of which 121 known to have been go.t off', and probably many more: 67 foundered or sunk, 4 of 
them raised, fl run down ; 13 abandoned, 5 of them afterwards carried in ; 3 upset, 2 of them right, 
cd j 16 missing, no doubt foundered. During the year, 4 steam vessels were wrecked; 4 driven on 
shore, but got off; and 2 sunk. 


8 1: A -BURKING^ TO THE ALARMING EXTENT OP TWO THOUSAND LIVES AND 
UPWARDS A.YEAR. 

The following dialogue, between two clerks, sitting on the benches of 
the Royal Exchange, London, was lately overheard. 

If/ Clerk, ** AVhat a melancholy loss that is of the Shannon whaler, 
with most of the crew !” • ^ 

Clerk, Ay.'* 

Whiit a dreadful state for the crew to be in, for seven days and six 
nights, without shelter, amongst wet, cold, frost and snow, with nothing 
to eat and drink but dour, raw salt beef, and salt water, and obliged to 
drink their own blood for thirst, until some died raving mad, and others 
had the very flesh rotted off their bones !'* 

Yes/* 

What a pity such disasters could not be prevented in future !* 

It would be a pity for some, hut not for all.'* 

Why not for all 

It would be no pity for ship-builders, ship-wrights, and shi^trades 
men.** 

“ Why not .^** 

Because another vessel will be required to supply the place of the 
Shannon, which gives employment to all these parties.** 

Then, do you mean to say, that it is to the profit of all these parties 
that vessels should be lost ?** 

It is so clear, as not to admit of dispute.** 

But surely it would have been to the advantage of the owners that 
the vessel had been preserved ?** 

** I doubt that very much.” 

Why so ?” 

Because, probably, it was insured to, or even above, its value.** 

I- do not understand you,” 
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Sea-Burking, 

Suppose^ for instance^ the ship to have cost^ when new^ six thousand 
pounds^ and suppose it^ during^ the time it lasted, to have made consi- 
derable profit, but to have much decreased in value, no person would 
probably have ^iven above half value for it to purchase ; but the owner, 
without doiii^ any thinjjc dishonest, or which is not done every day, may 
keep it insured to the full value it cost him, when new ; and if it be 
totally lost, he gets three thousand pounds more for it than he could 
have got from a purchaser/' 

Ay ; but you supposed it to have made a profit ; suppose it had not 
made a profit ?" • 

Then, he has the more need to get quit of it/' 

** Then, by that reasoning, a ship-owner may often make a profit by 
his vessel being lost ?” 

It is done every day. It is as common a trade as selling old clothes 
in Rag Fair/* 

Then 1 am sure it would have been for the advantage of the under- 
writers that the vessel had been preserved ?” ® 

“ That it most certainly would not/* 

How so, when the property was sacrificed in the sea ?" 

It requires but little refiection to discover that, if there w'ere no 
losses at sea, there would be no sea insurances ; aiul it requires just as 
little to see that the underw riters must get more money than they pay 
aw'ay, otherwise they would liecome baiikru])t/** 

Please to explain yourself a little farther/’ 

If there be a million of money paid away in Lloyd's every year, for 
losses at sea, there must be above a million received ; for instance, say 
a million and a half, and the half million, or surplus above wliat is 
actually paid away for losses, just goes into the poerkets of the under- 
writers/* 

" Then, by whom is this million and a half paid?" 

By the public." 

But how’ is it paid ?" 

By a tax on merchandize, and all sea-borne commodities," 

I will again be obliged by your explaining yourself/* 

“ J he Shannon w'haler w^as going to the Davis* Straits whale-fishery, 
and w’as lost (ui the passage out ; this, of course, made one ship less at 
the fishery; and, of course, there wdll he one cargo less at the market; 
and this increases the price of whale oH and whale-hone : and if, instead 
of the Shannon only being lost, there he tw’onty more ships lost at the 
fishery, the price of these articles will just he increased by the amount, 
or value, <if twenty-one vessels less at market/' 

“ I dp not believe the public view the loss of ships in this light." 

No. The great art is to keep them from knowing this : otherwise 
Lloyd's would be deserted.” 

How so ?” 

" I have already sSId, if there jverc no losses at sea there would be no 
sea insurances." ^ 

Had the whole crew of the Shannon been drowned, and tlie vessel 
not lieard tell of, what w'ould have been done?" 

The owner, or his broker, would probably have gone into the room 
up Stairs, and offered, perhaps, 30, 40, 50, 60 per cent or upw'ards, of pre- 
mium, for any person to take risks upon it, and insure its return.” 

What is premium ?” 

" Money paid to induce parties to take risks.*' 

And what w'ould be the consequence if the vessel did not return ?" 
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" The party just loses so much over and above the premium he re- 
ceived, paid back for every £100 of risk he took upon it." 

And if it did return • 

He just pockets so much of premium, as he took of £100 risks 
upon it." 

Does either party know where the vessel is all this time ?" 

" No. If they do, it is fraud." 

Then, is this not a hazard upon an uncertain event, of which neither 
party knows what will be the issue ?" • 

It is precisely so.” • 

Could vessels be built stronger and safer, and such melancholy ac- 
cidents as the loss of the Shannon prevented in future • 

With the greatest ease," 

Then why is it nf»t done ?'* ' * 

Ber.ause it would be against the interests of all the parties I have 
already moiitioiie<l.” 

Is there any proof that vessels might be built stronger and safer 

Yes." 

« Where is it?"' * ^ < 

In men of war, or ships fitted by Government, as was the case with 
the Isabella and Dorothea, where (but we must kccji this to ourselves) 
ships are not insured." 

“ Then do you consider insurance to bo the sole cause of so many 
merchant vessels being built unsafe, and lost?" 

I I'oiisider insuraiiee to be the sole cause of it." 

Would it not be to the advantage of the crews, that vessels should 
be built stronger and safer ?" 

Urupiestionably. It would preserve^ them from being drowned, or 
losing their property.” 

And of piissengers ?" • 

“ And of passengers the same as the crews." 

And of the jiublic, where merchandize is concerned ?" 

Undouhtedly." 

And is this known to all these parties, ship-huilders, ship-owners, 
and underwriters ?” 

To many of them, it is as w ell knowm as it is to me." 

“ Why this is very like a combination by all of these parties against 
the interests of the public ?" • 

And so it is." . 

Is this the practice of tirade ?" 

The w hole principle of trade, is buying cheap and selling dea!^; and 
of the carrying trade, in keeping up the value of the stock, and making 
a profit above tlie expenses." 

This, then, does not seem to conform to those principles?" 

“ It has no more similarity to them, than throwiing the dice at Crock- 
ford’s has with fair dealing. They are both speculations on a hazard, 
and the only earthly difference between them is, that insurance is car- 
ried on, under the sanction of law, and is considered a legal risk for the 
benefit of trade; the other is unprotected by law, and is considered 
illegal, but in principle they are both hazards of precisely the same 
kind." 

Are there any other instances than incii-of-war, of vessels being 
strongly built ?" 

" Yes." 
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What are they ?” 

** Merchant vessels which are not insured." 

‘‘ How does the East India Company do with their ships 
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“ To what extent do you suppose that lives are sacrificed every year, 
which might, if vessels were made stronger and safer, be preserved 

To at least two thousand dives every year.” 

" Why, this is little better than Burking by wholesale ?” 

" It is j)recisely so, and the only difference between them is, that in 
the one case. Burking was detected, and in the other case, it is not 
known to the public.” 

** And to what extent is property sacrificc|d every year, which might 
be preserved 

To at least a million sterling a-ycar.” 

Do you mean British subjects and British property only, or the lives 
and property of all nations ?” 

I mean British subjects, and British property only. If we include 
all nations, the amounts will at least require to be doubled.” 

Upon what grounds do you make the calculation 

" Upon statements and calculations which have lately appeared in the 
newspapers.” 

Then why do not the public insist on vessels being made stronger 
and safer, and this suffering and loss prevented ?” 

The public are always slow to move, even where their own safety 
and interests are concerned, and to the vast majority of them, these 
things are not known and when a vessel is lost, they attribute it to a 
dispensation of Divine Providence, shrug up their shoulders, bless God 
it was not themselves, consider it was a fair sea risk, and that it could 
not have been prevented.” 

Have no attempts been made to inform the public, that vessels 
might be built stronger and safer 

Yes. Many.” 

And what has been the result ?” 

The public would not look at any publication, or receive any infor- 
mation on the subject. In fact, the public would as soon think of look, 
ing at a book in Hebrew or Chaldee, as they would at a book on 
strengthening ships.” 

But will ship-builders, ship-owners, underwriters, and surveyors of 
shipping, not look M them 

No. They all know well that it would be against their interests if 


* A charge was here made by the clerk against a party in the India House, of so 
strong a nature that we cannot allow it to be report^ to the public without proof of 
its truth. Our clerk’s facts and inferences well deserve attention ; but we think him 
rather severe in his imputation of motives. Yet men, noways remarkable for inhu- 
manity as individuals, often do strange things collectively. We have little faith in 
the justice or humanity of Trustees, Directors, Commissioners, Justices of Peace, or 
the Members of Close Corporations, when several act together. 
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ships were made stronger and safer^ and therefore they are to a man in- 
terestedly prejudiced against them.” 

On wliat pretence do they object to vessels being made stronger and 
safer ?" 

On pretence of the additional expense of building ; but which is 
just a pretence to gull the public^ and to make it pay for all vessels 
that are wrecked and damaged^ and to fill their own pockets.” 

Then, if the public were made aware that their lives and property 
were sacrificed in the sea to fill the pockets of ship-builders, ship- 
owners, underwriters, and Surveyors of shipping, would they not take 
steps for their own safety ?” 

I doubt it very much. There is such an apathy amongst the public, 
and such a general feeling, that what is every body’s business is nobody’s 
business ; that, unless the whole nation could be aroused, it is most pro- 
bable thsit nothing would be done, althougli the public were made fully 
aware of all t];Lese facts.” 

Have not many passengers been drowned in steamers, since the in- 
troduction of steam navigation ?” 

Yes. Many.” 

'' And could similar drownings be prevented in future ?” 

Yes. With ease.” 

Then, why does not the Legislature take up the subject?” 

The Legislature is tender of interfering with the property of private 
parties ; and it considers that if one-half of the public are fleeced of their 
])roperty and drowned, to fill the pockets of the other half, that this is 
all for the benefit of trade, (like the glazier’s boy breaking the windows, 
and the doctor breaking the glazier’s boy’s head, both for the benefit of 
trade,) and that it is not their provinces to interfere between the parties. 
Besides, these drownings keep down the population, which Malthus says, 
should be kept down to the subsistence fund ^ and they are attended 
with this peculiar good <‘onsequenco, that the parties never make any 
complaints to disturb the repose of the Legislature afterw'ards, as cla- 
morous and dissatisfied emigrants sometimes do. For all these good 
reasons, the Legislature declines to interfere.” 

But suppose a transport vessel, full of troops, to be lost, and all 
the troops drowned.” 

Then Government just sends another, to run the same risk.” 

“ But is the loss of the troo])s\iot a great loss to Government ?” 

No. What is the cost of a few hundreds or a few thousands of 
troops, drowned, (the lives are considered of no value whatever,) to the 
revenue which Government derives from the loss of vessels ?” • 

How does Government derive a revenue from the loss of vessels ?” 

‘‘It increases the sale of timber, hemp, flax, iron, copper, pitch, tar, 
and all materials of which vessels and their equipments are composed, 
and on which there are duties. It also increasoM^the sale of all docu- 
ments connected with shipping, on which there are stamp duties, such as 
charters of affreightment, bills of lading, policies of insurance, Arbitra- 
tion bonds, protests, seamen’s articles of agreement, apprentices’ inden- 
tures, See., and even increases the consumpt of paper, on which there 
are heavy duties, and materially increases the revenue of the Post- 
office.” 

Any thing else ?” 

“ Yes. The duties on exports and imports.” 

“ How does it increase the duties on exports ?” 
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. " If -a vessel be lost with an e::port cargo, another cargo will be 

required to supply the country, or place it was going to.” 

But, then, does not Governnieut' lose the duty on imports ? Suppose, 
for instance, an East Indiuninii coming home from Cliina with a cargo of 
teas and silks, to be lost on the passage liomc, does not Government lose 
the duties on these articles 

" No. TJie sovereigns of Leadenhall Street, who supply the public 
with these articles, exactly as the Dutch supplied spices from Amboyana, 
order home another vessel, belonging to their High ^Mightinesses, with 
a cargo, which pays the duty in lieu of the one which was lost, and they 
charge the whole expense to the public.” 

.But suppose a West Indiainan, laden uith sugar, rum, and coffee, 
to be lost, and wdiich was not inidcr the control of sovereigfi purveyors 
and sovereign carriers ?” 

In that case, the supply of these articles is regulated by the demand 
for them ; and if one vessel and cargo he lost, another Wiill be sent to 
supply the deinaml, and Government does not lose the duties.” 

But supjHtse a Portuguese vessel, laden wi^i wine, or an American 
vessel, laden with tobacco, to be lost, does not Government lose the 
duties ?” 

No.” 

How is that ?” 

“ Another vessel is just sent in the place of the one which was lost ; and 
the only effect is, to heigliten the ])rimc cost of the article to the public, 
to pay the expense of the vessel and cargo wdiich were lost, before the 
duties are laid on by Govoniment.” 

Does this hold throughout all commerce 

Throughout the w^hole proper ty in shipping, and ex])orts and imports 
of the kingdom.” 

Then, it appears government are as much gainers by the loss of 
vessels as ship-builders are.” 

They are more so, the property of Government is only nominal, 
and consists only of dtitics, for which no real value is given; hut the 
property of ship- builders is real material and workmanship.” 

Docs this account, then, for the repugnance wfiich frovenimeiit have 
to oncouraire the building of vessels stronger and safer, >vhich do not 
belong t(» the Royal Navy ?” 

In my opinion it does so.” 

. Was not there a committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the loss of steam-vessels, sometime ago 

“ Ya?.” 

Anri what w^as the result ?” 

“ A report of the House of Commons, recommending^ that steamers 
""should he built stronger ; which in all probability will he carried into 
effect in the year IDSfe, and, Finis.” 

" Since you are so well informed on the subject, why do you not let 
the public know how easy it w'ould be to 2)revent many shipwrecks and 
drownings .J*” 

" Do you think I am a fool ?” 

No.’* 

Then, how can you expect that I, having the fear of God, and of 
losing my situation, before my eyes, would furnish the public with infor- 
mation which might have the effect of taking my bread from me f” 

How could giving the information be the means of taking your bread 

from you ?” 
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If vessels .were built stronger and safer, lb eve would he fewe.r 
losses, and consequently fewer insurance-brokers, agents, and under* 
writers; and it then might happen that iny employer might have no' 
employment for himself, jmd consequently would have none for me. In 
fact, with all this immense establishment of Lloyd's,^ which is supported 
by the losses of vessels and merchandise, and which are paid for by a 
t«ix levied from the public, the business would almost entirely be taken 
away from it.” 

But could you not give the information to the public, without its 
being known where it came from ?’* 

Would the loss of my situation not be punishment suibcient, with- 
out losing my money, and getting the ill will of all parties iu addition ?” 

You would not get the ill will of the public.” 

" No. But did } oil ever know the public to re\fard its benefactor 
yet ? Look to James Watt ; look to Henry Bell ; look even to the great 
Sir Isaac Newton. No, no. A grateful and discerning public takes 
special care'that its benefactors shall be first duly starved to death, and 
then it raises luonuments to perpetuate their memories. The public 
gratitude is very mnclf like Falstaff's description of honour; therefore, 

‘ I’m for none on’t.’ ” 

I never thought our business had any donneetion with Burking by 
wholesale before.’’ 

It is rather a harsh expression, but it all tends to the same end, 
that of getting money from others,’’ 

Do you consider lliat any vessels are lost accidentally on purpose.^” 

' Yes. Many.” 

From wdiat reason do you snpi>osc so.?” 

From the cupidity of human natiye,” 

“ Please to explain yourself.” 

W'here you see trials in, the iicwspa])ers every year, and almost 
every month, of people insuring their properiTes, and then setting fire 
to the promis^j to defraud insurance com^nies, depend upon it the 
same thing is ofinc, to a nnieh greater extent; with shipping, w'ith a dif- 
ferent element, being water instead of fire ; and where a vessel is lost, 
accidentally on purjiose, in 99 cases out of 100, detection becomes 
imjiracticable, and is never attempted, and the loss is effected therefore 
without risk. But' it all comes off the shoulders of the public, who are 
well able to heiir it.” • 

But sliould not means he taken to inform the public of tl 
“■ I question much whether the public w'oiild thank any person t3 
them ; siinie, when they are robbed, and a portion of them ilrowiipd,^7B!? 
out the survivors suspecting that they might both be prevented,— 

‘ where ignorance is bliss, 'twou’d be folly to be wise.* ” 

But why^do not shipowners and underwriters look to prevent these 
losses ?” 

For the reasons I gave you before — that it is frequently the interest 
of a shipowner that his vessel should be lost; and in no case wdiere his.’ 
vessel is fully insured docs ho need to care about it being lost ; and 
that, if there were no losses at sea, there would be no sea insurances. 
And bark ! — a word in your ear ; but we must keep this to ourselves— 
instead of a vessel and a half being lost every day, some underwriters, 
shipow ners, and ship-builders, do not care a fig if there were a vessel 
and a half lost every hour, and the crew' and passengers drowned, so 
long as it fills their pockets.” 

Then, how is this crying evil to be remedied 
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Only by the public voice being loudly and clamourously raised 
against it ; or more effectually stilly by proliibitiiig all sea insurances, 
when, take my word for it, there wilj not be one wreck for four that 
take place at present ; and this would be more effectual than any inter- 
ference of the LegUlature, which the ingenuity of man might contrive 
means to ^vnde/* 

But if' sea insurances were prohibited, would not that check com- 
merce ?” 

On the contrary, it would very much increase it. There is no dif- 
ference of opinion, that if sea insurances prohibited, vessels would 
be made very much stronger and safer, and at least a half of the ship- 
wrecks whi<;h will otherwise take place would be prevented.** 

But would not that be too great a risk for the merchant and ship- 
owner ?•* 

No. They would then have their property preserved in fact and in 
reality, instead of paying a tax upon it in an insurance office, which 
does not preserve it, and wliich is borne by the public. Indeed, if we 
look upon merchant shipping in its true light, us a bridge connecting 
distant countries together, it is evident the stroViger and safer we can 
make that bridge, the less tax there will be required to be levied from 
passenger aRd goods ; and on th^^ other hand, the weaker and more 
insecure tfre bridge is, and the more repairs it requires, the greater tax 
must be levied from passengers and goods, to keep it up, and to pay for 
the repairs ; and which expenses must just he paid fiw again by tlie con- 
sumers of the commodities, so that a stronger bridge would very mu<*h 
facilitate and increase, instead of checking commerce.** 

By your reasoning, then, it seems to be a pity that ever sea insur- 
ance was invented ?** 

It is chargeable with the loss of hundreds of tliousands of human 
lives, and hundreds of millions of property.*’ 

I always thought it^Was a good thing hefore.” 

‘‘ And so many wlio have not considered the subject tMpk yet. But so 
much are the best institutions of men liable to bo ahusea and perverted, 
that there is no doubt that the cause of three-fourths of tlie wi*och> and 
damages to goods which take place in the wm-ld is owing to Insuranco ! 
Insurance ! Insurance !*’ 

The convej^tion being here ended, the clerks rose and walked away. 


THE TORY HEARTS OF EXOI.AVn. 

Thi: To^7 hearts of Rnglaiid— Monopoli<its of I'aighiml — 

How woViilly they quail ! You soon shall liavp your duo I 

Each bi'a2en brow is clouded now, We fear you not — for we luivo got 

Each clioek is deadly pale— A vengeful rod for ytm. 

The eyes that for the people's wo That rod you brandished in the wist, 

Would never shed a teaf, Till blood in torrents ran — 

Are quenched and dim. Right well they You reared your Manituon's dragon rrcst 
know 0*tT outraged Hiiidostaii. 

The reckoning hour is near. 

The pampered priests of England— The Tory Peers of England — 

What dismal tales they tell ! How wrathfully they frown ! 

Now let them sing their sorrowing Their hateful yoke we burst — wo broke 

With candle, book, and bell, Their rotten boroughs down. 

For we will lay their idols low, And all who thwart our patriot hand, 

And give their pride a fall— From England's shores may fly, 

We’ll turn their scarlet and their show And seek some more congenial land 
To sackc Ipth and to gall. Beneath a foreign sky. 
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Our attention is next claimed by Shelley's lyrical poetry. Under this 
head we include a numerous and rather miscellaneous class of poems. 
Strictly speaking-, lyrical poetry means such as, from its brevity, or from 
the structure of its versification, is susceptible of being set to music. It 
may be narrative, descriptive^ even didactic; or it may be the involun- 
tary utterance, in one or two melodious lines, of a random thought. The 
exquisite delicacy of sentiment, and varied melody of versification which 
characterize Shelley's poetry, rendered him better adapted to excel in 
this kind of composition than any poet of the day. Poqr Keates, in his 
ode to tlic nightingale, evinced a kindred power, but he has left us lit- 
tie in this w.ay. Wordsworth wants varied melody, and Byron wrote 
with too manifest an exertion. Moore has got a high character as a 
lyrist, simply because his songs have been set to music, without refer- 
ence to the merits of hi^ versification, and without reference to his 
eternal conceits. In the examples we are about to subjoin, the reader 
must not be startled by the introduction of some pieces which would 
scarcely harmonize with some of his^ drawing-room and ha^sichord 
associations. We speak not of what is, but of what is susceptible of 
being enhanced in v^^luc by musical intonation. The Germans, more 
musical, give a wider^xange to the subject of their songs, and would 
understand us better. This is our only apology for introducing here 

THE CLOUD. 

1 bring fresh showers for the thirsiririg flower^, 

From the sens and the streams; 

I bear light shade for tlie U'aVes w'hen laid ^ 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings arc shaken the dews that M'aken 
TTie sweet birds every one, ^ 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances alnnit the sun. 

1 wield the Hail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And tlien again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh ns I puss in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines gi-oan aghast ; 

And all the night '(is my pillow white, 

While 1 sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of niy skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits 
In a level'll under is fettered the thunder, 

'' It struggles and howls at fits; 

O ver earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, • 

Lured hy the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heavenS blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning pliiinos tnitspread, 
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Leaps on the back of my tsailiiig rack. 

When the morning' star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain rrag, 

Which an carihtiuak^rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden win^s. 

And will'll sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the dt^ith of heaven above, 

With wings tbldcd I rest on mine air^ nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

• Whom mortals call the ni(H)u, 

tilides glimmering oVr my fleece-like floor, 

’ By the mid night breezes strewn ; 

And wheii'ver the beat of her unseen feet, 

WJiich only the angels hear, 

May have broken the wtiol of my tent’s thin roof, f 
The stars peep behind her and )ieer; 

And 1 laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
lake a suarin of golden bees 
When I widen the rent in my \\ iiid-hiiilt tent. 

Till the calm ri\er'', lakes and seas. 

Like strips of the ^ky f.illen through me on high, 

Are each pa veil with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun’s tlinme with a Inirning z me, ^ 

And the moon’'» with a ginlle of pearl 
The voleaime'5 are dim, and the stars reel and k^ni, 

When the whirlwinds iu\ haiuier imrurl. 

From rape to eapi‘, with a hridge-like shaja*, 

O>or a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, 1 liaiig like a roof. 

The iiiuuntaiiia its (oliimii.'» he. 

The triillni»Iial arch througli whi(;h i mareh 
With ?*hnicane, fiiv, and >iunv, 

When the powers of the air are thained to my chaii. 

Is the millioiwolourcd bow; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colourH wore, 

While the moist earth was laughing helou'. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the oecan and sliores ; 

1 change, hut I cannot dip. 

For after the rain w'heii, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven* is hare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams. 

Build up the blue doiiic of air, 

I silently laugh at my owm cenotaph, 

And out <if the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the w'omb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

1 arise and unbuild it again. 

The ftdlowin^y exquisite lines .will be arknowletlf^ed by all to belong 
to the class under w’hioh wc have ranked them. There is something; 
drowsy in the versificatitin, like the hum of a distant waterfall, heard 
between sleeping and waking ; and the images borne in succession across 
the languid fancy, the low breathing winds and twinkling stars, the 
odours of flower^ and the dying song of the nightingale, the fainting 
beneath kisse'^, half-stiile u« in an atmosphere over-impregnated with 
bliss. The spirit in the feet,” which leads the lover to his mistress's 
w indow, is in harmony with all the rest — it is tlie yearning advance of 
the sleep-walker. But let the song speak for itself. 
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LIKEff TO AK nrDIAK>X1l. 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of nighty 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how ? 

To thy chamber window,' sweet! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 


The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As 1 must on thin^ 

Beloved as thou art ! 

0 lift me from the grass ! 

1 die^ 1 faint, ^1 fail 1 

I^et thy love in kisses rain 
On my^ lips and eyelids pale. ^ 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast. 

Oh 1 press it close to thine again. 
Where it will break at last 


Change the measure, 
passioned words. 


Here is tempest and rage conjured up hy im. 

THE FUGITIVES. 


The waters are dashing, 

The %vhite hail is dashing, 

The lightnings are glancing. 

Tlic hoai'Spray is dancing— 

Away ! 

The whirlwind is rolling, 

The thunder is tolling, 

The forest is swinging, 

The minster bells ringAM^ 

Come away I 

The earth is like ocean, 

W’^rcck-strewn and in motion: 

Bird, beast, man, and worm, 

Have crept out of the storm— 

Come away I 

<< Our boat has one sail, 

And the helmsman is pato t ' 

A hold pilot I trow, 

Who should follow us now,” — 

Shoutcil He— 

And she cried : “ Ply the oar! 

Put off gaily from shore ! ”— 

As site spoke, bolts of death 
Mixed with hail, specked their path 
O'er the sea. 

And from isle, tower and rock, 

The blue beacon cloud broke, 

And though dumb in the blast, 

The red cannon flashed fast 
From the lee. 

Beauty come» most fitly after terror 


And fears't thou, and fear'st thou ? 
And see'st thou, and hear'st thou? 
And drive we not free 
O’er the terrible sea, 

1 and thou ? ” 

One boat<^doak did cover 
The loved and the lover — 

Their blood beats one measure. 

They murmur proud pleasure 
Soft and low;<— 

While around the lashed ocean, 

Like mountains in motion, 

Is withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered and shifted 
To and fro. 

m 

« IV. 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress, 

Like a hlood-hound well beaten, 

The bridegroom stands, eaten 
By shame ; 

On the topmost watch-turret, • 

As a death-boding spirit, 

Stands the grey tyrant father, 

To his voice the mad weather, 

Seems tame; 

And with curses as wild 
As ere clung to child. 

He devotes to the blast 
The best, loveliest and last 
Of his name I 

like sunshine after storm. 


THE ISLE. * 

There was a little lawny islet, 

By anemone and violet. 

Like mosaic, paven ; 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 
Which the summer’s breath enweaves, 

Where nor sun, nor shower, nor breeze. 
Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 

Each a gem engraven. 

Girt by many an azure wave ^ 

With which the clouds and mountains pave 
A lake’s blue chaam. 

Z 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

Amid the rich variety which the poet has left us, it is difficult to 
choose, hut opening the book at random we select— 

t 

THE HYMN OF PAN. 

Prom the forests and highlands 
We come, w'e come ; 

From the river-girt islands, 

Wheyi loud waves are diinih 

Listening to my swet't pipiikg-^- 
The wind in the weds and tlic i'lishes, 

The bees on the bolls of thyme. 

The binls on the myrtle bu«hes. 

The cicale above in the lime, 

, And the lizaids below in the gra$M, 

Were as silent as ever old Tiiiolus was. 

Listening to ray sweet pipings. 

Liquid Pencils was flowing. 

And all dark Terape lay 
in Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 

The light of the dying day, < 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Sileni, and Sylraiis, and haiins, 

And the Nymphs of the wocmIs and wave^s 
To tlie edge of the raoiat river-Ian-ns, 

And the brink of the dewy caves. 

And all that did then attend anti follow/ 

Were silent with lo%c, as you now, Apollo, 

With envy of my s^wcet pipings. 

1 sang of the dancing stanl, 

I sang of the danlnl Parth, 

And of Heaven^and the giant wai"*, 

And Love, and Death, and Birth, — 

** And then l^changinl ray pipings, — 

Singifig how down the vale of Mcnalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasped ; 

Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 

It breaks in our bo oin and then we bleed: 

All wept, as I think both yoiitow would, 

If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 

At the sorrow of ray sweet pipings. 

Leaving* those of Shelley's poems, jof which the matter rather than the 
form, constitutes the value, or which arc valuable in despite of an uii. 
propitious form, w e turn to such as, by their claims upon our admiration, 
both on account of their form and matter, stamp him with the charac. 
ter of the complete poet. A niche must here be allotted for his triin.shu 
tions from the Greek poets, and especially for his translation of the 
Cyclops, a work almost entitled to rank as an original for the exquisite 
divination with which he has entered into the feelings of so distant a state 
of society, and the unaccountaide power with which ho has given to an 
accurate translation all the easy flow and beauty of an original. Tliis 
undertaking calls more imperatively for notice that it is conterminous 
with, and possibly aided in the development of that power which ena- 
bled him to collect his wandering fancies into majestic structures, which 
are organic wholes — ^all in all, and all (n every part. For this new in- 
sight into the nature and power of the Greek poets and Iiis own genius, 
he was not improbably indebted to the writings of Scliilier and Gothe, 
with the spirit of which it is perfectly in accordance. Scliiller's tran^ 
latiori of the Phoenician-s," and Shelley's of the Cyclops," are the 

3 
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only versions of Greek dramas that give any idea of the ori^nal. The 
translations from Faust, by Shelley, shew how intimately he had thought 
himself with the works of that great author. 

Shelley's more finished larger poems are Rosalind and Helen, Adonais, 
Hellas, Prometheus Unbound, and the Ceiici. The drst-mentioned 
altliough cast in the narrative form, and human in its interei^ is still 
deeply tinged with his original vice, his controversial tendedB^ The 
versification is sweet and fluent, but in other respects it is scarcely 
worthy of Shelley. The Hellas, he himself tells us, written at the 
suggestion of the events of the moment, is a mere improvise.” It con- 
tains some magnificent passages. The opening chorus, in particular, is 
beautiful, but too long for insertion here;* The Adonais is also a child 
of occasion — a lament for Keates. It has much of Milton's Lycidas in 
the flow of its vorre, although the structure of the stanza be different ; 
nor does its imagery, or the constant under-tone of simple subdued 
pathos wliich ^)ervadcs tlie poem, render it unworthy to stand in com- 
petition with lliat ^^melodi()us tear.” 

In his Onci,” Slielley first displayed to the world the full extent of 
his genius. Modwin tells us, that wiiile The Revolt of Islam '* and 
others of his poems were thrown off by him, almost without exertion, 
the " Cenci ” was the product of severe and continuous labour. Its 
solid worth confirms the story. It is worthy to rank among tlie most 
successful efforts of ?.4ramatic art in the English language ; and the 
fragments which ha\^ been given to the world of the unfinished drama, 
'^(’liarles the First,” shew that it was no chance hurst, no happy acci- 
dent. Shelley had occupied the field of the drama, and would have 
maintained it. He had the power of subduing the expressions of agony 
to the modulations of harmony, without lessening their power or 
diminishing the sympathy they, were likely to excite. He could be 
alternately homely and magiiificeiit. He knew iTow to check that over- 
flowing of poetical thought wdiieh was natural to him, in order to give 
character to his dialogue ; and this restraint, by compressing his 
thoughts, gave tliem a spjra^ and elasticity which are felt unseen. 
Lastly, he saw clearly the di^nction betw'een the narrative and drama- 
tic, and allows his characters to be seen anil heard as the necessity of 
his art dictates. They but appear — the chain of causation w’hich links 
their appearances is supplied, involuntarily, by the mind of the he* 
holder. 

The story of the “ Cchci " is too well known to need repetition here. 
The characters are boldly expressed both by their words and actions. 
Not a syllable is attributed to them which the forwarding of the action 
does not call fur. Not a scene is introduced in which some event does 
not occur to forward the catastrophe. The characters are discriminated 
by a delicate metaphysical tact. Old Cenci and Beatrice are the marked 
and prominent characters, and are distinguished not merely as male 
from female — good from evil — hut as old from young. Ihey are akin 
in power ; but the power of Cenci is that of a full-grown petrified soul 
which advances not ; the power of Beatrice is growing, it increases with 
every stniggle, every opportunity of display. Even the feebler charac- 
ters differ in their feebleness — Gracoma too feeble to be virtuous, 
Orsino too feeble to be successfully a villain, the Pope too feeble to be 
just. How truly dramatic is the execution of the piece will bo felt in 
the breathless horror of the murder scenes. 
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Percji Bysshe . 

How^fecl you to tkia worlc ?* 

Marzio^^As one wholhhiks 
A thousand crowiis estcelleni market price 
For an old murderer’s life. Your cheeks are pah*. 

ia thi white reflection of your own, 

\Vhich you call pale. * ' ‘ » 

Mar.^U that their natural hue ? 

0/i‘m. js-Or ’tis my hate, and tlie deferi*ed desire 
To wreak it, which extingpiishes tlieir blood. 

Mar , — ^Yoii arc^inclincd then to Jliis business ? 

Oh'm.— Ay, 

If one should bribe me \vith a thom^nd crou'ns 
To kill a 6ei*pent which had stung my child, 

^ I could not be more ifrilUng. 

, c Enfer Beatrice and Lucretia below. 

'^NoWe ladies ! 

Beatr. — Ai-e ye resolved ? 

Ohm . — Is he asteep ? 

Mar . — Is all 
Quiet ? 

Lucr . — I mixed an opiate with his drink : 

He sleeps so souiuUy — 

Beatr , — That his death will be 
But as a change of siu-ehastising dreams, 

A dark cuntiniiauce of the Hell within him, 

Which God extinguish ! But ye are resohed ? 

Ye knoM' it is a high and holy deed ? 

Ohm , — We are resolvwl. 

Mar , — As to the how this act 
Be warranted, it rests with jou. “ 

Beatr. — Well, follow ! '*■ 

Ohm , — Hush ! Hark ! What noise is that ? 

Mar, — Ha ! some ofte ( uuies I 
Beatr , — Ye coiiscienrc'^stricken cravens, rock to rest 
Your baby hearts. It is the irqu gate, 

Which ye l?ft open, swinging to the wind, 

TJiat €11101*3 wliistiing as in st orn. Come, follow ! 

And be your steps like mine, light, quick, and bold. 

( Eicunt.) 

* • * • % * 

An Apartment in the Castle, Enter Beatrice and Lucretia, 

Lucr . — They are about it now, 

* Beatr, — Xay, it is done., 

Lucr . — I have not heard hiyi groan. 

Beatr.^^lle will not groan. 

£,Mcr.— What sound is tlrat ? 

Beatr. — List ! ’tis the tread of feet 
About It is b<^. 

Lucr.’-^yiy Godl 
If he be now a cold stiff corpse. 

Beatr. — O, fear not 

What may he done, but what is left undone ; 

The act seals all. 

Enter Olxmpio and Marzio, 

Is it accomplished ? 

Afur—What? 

0/im.— Did you not call ? 

Beatr . — When ? 

Ohm. — Now. 

Beatr . — 1 ask if all is over? 

Olim , — We dare not kill an old and sleeping man ; 

His thin grey hair, his stem and reverent brow. 

His veined hands crossed on his heaving breast, 

And the calm innocent sleep in which he lay, 

Quelled me. Indeed, indeed, I cannot do it. 



"Percy Shelley. 

* ' \ * 

- Afar.-— But 1 wa 9 BolAer; /br 1 cM4 OUippip, 

And bade him bear bis ivTonga to own graro ^ 

And leave me .the rewanL And now my knife 
Touched the loose ^vrinkled'thcoat, when the old nian 
Stirred in his skf^^nd sold- God I hear, O, hear^ 

A father's curscy 

And then li« l^ghed. ntbow wwfs^hegiQli^ 

Of my dead father spgaking through his lips, « 
And could not kill yp. ^ 

Reair , — Miserabofslavcs I ■* 

Where, if yOu dare not kill a sleeping innn. 

Found ye the bolduMs to mtum to me ^ 

With such a deed undone f Base palterers ! 

Cowards and traitors ! ^’Why, the ^*7 consoience 
Which ye would sell fin* gold ani for revenge ^ 

Is an ( i|iji vocation : it sleeps over 

A tlious.ind daily acts disgracing memt 

And M'hen a doe4l where mercy insults heaven--. 

Why do I talk? 


( Snatching a ilagger from one of them and raising it,j 
Hadst thou a tongue to say, 

She murdered her own father, I must do it I 
Hut liefer dream je shall outlive him long! 

Stop, fiir ChMl's sake ! 

Jfrir.— . I will go hat k and kill him. 

O/im. — (li\e me the weapon, we must do thy will. 
J?ca/r.— Take it ! Dejiart ! Return ! 

* ( Kieunt Olim, and Mar,) 

How pnie thou art 1 

We do hut that which ’twcvc a deadly crime 
To leave undone. • 

/w/cr.— VV'ould it were done 1 ' 

Rratr. — K\eii whilst^ 

That doubt is passing through your mind, Ihc world 
Is conscious of a change. Darkness and hell 
Ha\e swallowed up the vqpour they hent forth 
To hlarkeii tlie sweet light of life. My breath 
Comes, methiiiks, Imbter, and the gellied blood 
Runs freely througn my ^eins. Hark ! 

( Enter Olmpio ami Marzio,) 
lie is— 

Olim. — Doatl I , 

Mnr , — We strangled him that there might be no blood ; 
And then ue threw his heavy corjise i’ the garden 
Under tlie balcony ; ’twill seem it fell. 

Beatr, — ( G icing them a hag of coin, ) 

Here, take this gold, and liasten to your homes. 

And, Mar/io, hecau&e thou wast only awed 
By that which made mi* tremble, wear thou this ! 

(Clothes him in a rich mantle,) 

It was the mantle uhich my grandfather 
Won* in his high pro^iienty, and men 
Eiivietl his state . so may they envy thine. 

Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 

To a just use. Live long and thrive! And, mark, 

If thou hast crimes, repent : this deed is none. 

(A horn » sounded.) 

Lticr.— Harkl 'tis the castle horn ; my God, it sounds 
Like the last trump. 

/Icafr.— Some tetUous guest is coming. 

Lucr ^The drawbridge is let down ; there is a tramp 

Of horses in the court ; fly, hide yourselves ! 

e VvML'nl ftliwik nn/t Af/ir. 1 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Beatr.^Lat us lotirc to counterfeit deep rest ; 

1 scarcely need to coiiiiterfi^t it now : 

The spirit which doth reign within these limlw 
ticems strangely undisturbed. I could even sleep 
Fearless and calm : all ill is purely pas^ 

(Exeunt) 

"The PromeRieuhWdAmatic in forifT only ; 'tfifere is little or no human 
interest in it. The ephei% of action is^.the universe; the actors the 
gigantic creatures of the poet’s imaginattbn. Love, hatred, fear, the 
beauty of the elements and the hpman forjp, — these in the abstract are 
the materials employed by the poet, but he has fused them in the glow- 
ing furnace of his own mind, cast theitl in more gigantic moulds, and 
given them ne^* pur])Oses and relations. It is indeed a gigantic work, 
worthy, from the might and magnijiide of its conceptions, to rank beside 
-dilschylus. 'I'lie great and 'good Titan, ^he tyrant Jove, the mysterious 
all-ahsorbiiig Demigorgon, are adequate to the infinity they are created 
to fill. The Oceanidcs and other lovely spirits cluster in undying bejiuty 
around these colossal beings. And on the outward form of the poem 
the author has lavished all the riches of his sweet majestic and varying 
versification. The Prometheus is a poem that never can be popular. 
The habits of thought presupposed in those to whom it addresses itself 
exist only in minds whicli have been long devoted to literature. But 
those who cau appreciate must ever regard it as a mine of tlie richest 
beauties of poetry. Perfect we cannot call it ; for, independently of one 
or two wanton defiances of feelings whii^h may (and ought to) fiinl place 
in tlie most cultivated minds, the consummation is imperfect. Man 
being finite, cannot comprehend' good, and all attempts to clothe 
such an idea in a bodily form must he unsuccessful. 

Words vainly attemj^it to describe a poem whicli can be known only 
from repeated perusals. Those who can find pleasure in rich combina- 
tions of melodious measures giving voice to crowding images of beauty, 
abstracted from every tiling that is of the earth earthy, will relish the re- 
vels of the Hours and Spirits, after the d^yery of Prometheus.^ “ 

Scene, a Part of the Forat near the Cave of Prometheus. Pantiiea anr/loN E 
are sleeping ; they awaken gradually during the First Song. 

Voice of Unseen Sfiirils. 

The pale stars are vone ! 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To their folds then compelling, 
t In tlie depths of the daivn, 

Hastes, in meteor-erlipsing array, and they flee 
Beyond his blue dwelling. 

As fawns flee the leopard. 

But where arc yc ? 

A train of dark Forms and Shadows passes hg confusedly, Singimje 
Here, oh here : 

We bear the bier 

Of ilic Father of many a cancelled year 1 
Spectres we 
Of the dead Hours be, 

We hear Time to his tomb in eternity. 

Strew', oh, stiew 
Hair, not y|[W ! 

Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew I 
Be the fadcil flow'ers 
Of Death*s bate bow'era 
Spread on the corpse of the King of Hours ! 
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Percy Byevjic Shelley ^ 

Haste, oh, haste ! , 

As shades are chased, 

Treiiihling, by day, from heaven^ blue waste, 

We melt away, 

Like dissolving spray, 

From the children of ^ diviner day, 

With the lullahy • 

' Ofwinds that die 
On the' bosom of their own harmony 

lone. — What dark were they P 

/’anMco.— The past Hours weak and givy,^ 

With the spoil which thsir toi^, 

Kakt^d together. 

From the conquest but Oni^onld foil. 

JoHff. — Have they past P 
Panthea. — Tliey have past ; 

Tlicy uutspeeded the blas^ 

While* tis said, they are flStf : 
lone. — Whither, oh, whither? 

Panlheiu — ^I'o the dark, to the past, to the dead. 

* Voice of Unseen Spirits. 

Ilright clouds float in heaven, 

Uew-slars gleam on earth. 

Waves assemble on ocean, 

They atv gathered and driven 
lly tile storm <»f deliglit, by the panic of glee ! 

They shake with emotion, ^ 

They dance in riieir mirth. 

But whei'e are ye ? 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 

Tiic billows and fotftitains 
Fresh music are flinging. 

Like the notes of a spirit from land and from 

The stoms miM'k the moiinUiiiis 
With the thunder of gladness. 

But where arc ye ? 

ione. — What charioteers arc these ? 

Pantheu. — Where ai*e their chariots? 

- Semichoms of Hours. 

Tlie voire of the Spirits of Air and of Earth 
Have drawn Iniek tlie figured curtain of sleep 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 
111 the deep. • 

A Voice . — In the deep ? 

Scmichorus II. — Oh, Indow the deep. 

Semichorus /. — An hundred ages we have been kept 
CradliHl ill visions of hate and caiv, 

And each one who waked as his brother slept, 

Found the trutli — 

Scmichorus II. — Worse than his visions were ! 

Semichorus /.—We have heard Ihe lute of Hope in sleep ; 
We have knomi the voice of Love in dreanii^ 

We have fell the wand of Power, and leap — 

Scmichorns //.—As the billows leap in the morning bcamsl 
Chorus — Weave the dance on the floor of the breeze, 

Pierce with song heaven's silent light. 

Enchant the day that too swiftly flees, 

To check its flight ere the cave of night. 

Once the hungry Hours wero hoiindju 
Which chased the day like a bleeoing deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 
Through the nightly dells of the desert year. 
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But iibw, oh weave the mystic measui*c 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light, 
l^et the Horn's, and the ^irits of mi^^ht and pleasuvc^ 
Like the clouds and sunbeams, unite. 

A Voice. — Unite! 

PanlhecL. — See, where the Spirits of the human mind 
Wrapt in sweet sounds, as in bright veils, approach. 

Chorm of Spirits. 

We join tke throng 

Of the dance and the song. ^ 

By the whirlwind of gladness home along; 

As the flying-fish leap 
, From the Indian deep, 

And mix with the sea-birds, half asleep. 

Chorm of Hours. 

Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 

For sandals of lightning are on your feet, 

And your wings arc soft and swift as thought^ 

And your eyes are as love which is veiled not ? 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We come from the mind 
Of human kind 

Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind, 

Now ’tis an ocean 
Of dear emotion, 

A heaven of sereuc^nd mighty motion. 

From that deep ahyss 
Of wonder and bliss|^>j . 

Whose caverns arc crj’stal palaces ; 

From those skiey towers 
Wliere Thought’s crowned powers 
SU watching your dance, ye happy Hours ! 

From the dim recesses 
Of \roven carosses, ' 

Where lovers catch ye ^»y your loose tresses ; 

From the azure isles, 

Where sweet Wisdom smiles. 

Delaying your ships with her syren wiles. 

From the temples high 
Of Man’s ear and eye, 

Roofed over Sculpture and Poesy; 

From the murmurings 
Of the unsealed springs* 

Where Science bedews his Diedal wings. 

Years after years 
Through blood, and tean^ 

And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears ; 

We waded and flew, 

And the islets were few 

Where the bud^hlighted flowers of happiness grew. 

^ Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandalled wfth calm, 

And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm ; 

And, beyond our eyes^ 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

Chorus of Spirits and Hours. 

Then weave the web of the mystic measure; 

From the depths of the sky and the ends of the earth, 
Come^ swift Spirits of might uod of pleasure, 

Fill the dance and the miuic o^irth, 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 
To an ocean of splendour and harmony ! 
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Vercy ByssJte Shelley, 

Chorus of Spirits, 

Oiir spoil is won. 

Our task is doiui 

We arc free to dive, or soar, or run ; 

Beyond and around, 

Or within tlie bound 

Which clips the world with darkness roumL 

We’ll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies / 

Into tlie hoar deep to colpuize : . 

Death, Dhaos, and Night, 

From the sound of our flight, 

Shall flee, like mist from a tempest's might. 

And Earth, Air, and Light, 

And tfie Spirit of Might, 

Which drives round tlie stai*s in their flery flight; 

And Love, Thought, and Breatli, 

• The powers tlial quell Death, 

Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 

Ayd oiir singing shall build 
III the void’s loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 

We will take our plan 
Eixim the new world of man, 

And our work shall be called the Fi-ometheun. 

Chort^ of Hours. 

Break the dance, and scatter t^.song ; 

Let some depart, and somt^ i^uin. 

Semichorus /. — We, beyond heaven, arc driven along ; 

Semichorus II. — Us the enchniitments of earth retain : 

Scmiehoriis I. — ('easeless, and rap^, and fierce, and free. 

With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea. 

And a heaven where yet heaven could never be. 

Scmichorus II . — Sol<*inn,*and sloir, and ^ereg^, and blight, 

Leading the Day and oiitspef*diiig the Night, 

With tlie powei-s of a world of perfect light. 

Semichorus I. — We Avhiii, singing loud, round the gathering sphere. 
Till the trees, and the beauts, and the clouds appear 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 

Scmichorus II. — We encircle the ocean and mountains of earth, ^ 
And the ha])])y forms of its death and birth 
Change to the music of our sweet mirth. 

Chorus of Honrs and Spirits. 

Break the dance, and scatter tho song, 

Let some depart, and some remain. 

Wherever we fly we lead along 

111 leashes, like starbeams, soft yet strong, 

The clouds that are heavy with love’s sweet rain. 

Panthea. — Ha I they are gone ! 
lone. — ^Yet feel you no delight 
From tho jiast sweetness P 

Pon/Aro.— -As the bare green hill« 

When some soft cloud vanishes into rain. 

Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To the unpayilioned sky !• 


We close our review of Shelley's writings here. Many have been 
over unnoticed ; and of those which have been adverted to, tJic 
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is have been canvassed hurriedly and incompletely. Our limits 
forbade a more c.\haustive scrutiny. Something we would have said on 
Shelley's beautiful prose style — a rare quality in a poet — but, for the 
same reason, this topic must pass undiscussed. Our object has been to 
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The Rover's Song. 


criticise tlie poems of a real poet as such ; to banish out of view^ tvlien 
doing this, all reference to his moral^condiict, or to his speculative opi- 
nions. The intrusion of personal feelings, the attempt to insinuate un- 
popular opinions, under the disguise of poetry, are a fair object of re- 
mark for the critic, when they, in any way, blemish the poem as such ; 
not. otherwise. A poem is an object of contemplation ; it addresses it- 
self to our passive imagination ; it is not intended, nor, in well-regu- 
lated minds, is it calculated \o inHuence the opinion or the wiU. It is 
a babyish notion, that of acting in emulatioif of the lieroes of a favour- 
ite poem, and unworthy of a mind sufficiently developed to taste the 
beauties of jmetry. Human beings, worthy of the name, act from mo- 
tives of justice or utility, not of vain theatrical parade. If those, who 
arc so ready to cry out about the danger of corrupting youth, and to 
add, as a corollary, the ])ropriety of misrepresenting all works whicli 
they fancy likely to have such a tendency, in order to frighten children 
from them, would train up the young in the liglit of truth, and in the 
habit of self-control, they might expose them fearlessly to all in- 
fluences. Thus educated, the beauties of poetry would attract them, 
while any alloy of impurer metal would repel. 'J'his is a matter of no 
slight importance. The cultivjition of the faculty which finds a pleasure 
in the simple contemplation of the beautiful is an object of no mean im- 
portance, and is only effectual by exercise. The wider the range of beauti- 
ful objects that can be subjected to its examination the better. No one 
dreams now that a young man may b#tlftrned to idolatry by the perusal 
of Homer. AVhy must he necessarily adopt Shelley's abstract opinions, 
because he admires his poetry ? 'W'e repeat it, train the mind aright, 
thi'n let it loose, to range finiong the world of books, as you must, to 
range through all the varieties of society. It may stagger, but it will 
steady at last. It is alniost ludicrous to think, that, at this time of day, 
it should be necessary to insist upon such a truism, in order to procure 
a fair hearing for Shelley — for the subtlest, sweetest, most etherial, 
veriest poet of our age. 
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llrniiAn ! Iiiimih! iny ocean bird, 

The sun’s broad rays arc flung 
Across the clifTs majestic brow, 

Whore eagles oft have swung : 

Spread thy white pinions to the gale, 
Dash thriMgh the foaminglspray 
That sparkles with a thousand hues, 

My bark — awj^y — awayl 

Hurrah ’ the monarch of the wild 
May climb the mountainside, 

And gaze uimn his fairest home 

With frcciloni’s conscious pride. • 


Rut liberty upon the waste 
Of w'aters seems more five ; 

Fling to the sky thy heaving crest, 
Thou bright and glorious sea ! 

Hurrah I again Avith joy I hear 
The Avhirliiig of the wave, 

In whose dread furrows are entombed 
The reckless and the brave. 

O when my life’s last pulse Is gone, 

I ask no more than this; 

My rectQleiii.be the light sea breeze 
grave the blue abyss I 
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If we could anticipate early a brilliant success for this work, we 
should think more highly of the wisdom of the book-buying public than 
we fear there are grounds for. This is a reading age ; and precisely be- 
cause it is so reading an age, any book which is the result of profound 
meditation^ is perhaps less likely to be duly and profitably read than at 
a former period. The wo];ld reads too mu|^^ and too quickly^ to read 
well. When books were feV, to get through one was a work of time 
and labour : what was written with thought was read with thought, and 
with a desire to extract from it as much of the materials of knowledge as 
possible. But when almost every person who can spell, jcan and will write, 
what is to be done ? It is difiicujlt to know* what to read, except by 
reading every thing ; and so much of the world's business is now trans- 
acted through the press, that it is necessary to know wliat i» printed if 
we desire to know what is going on. Opinion weighs with so vast a 
weight in the balance of events, that ideas of no value in themselves, 
are of importauce from the mere circumstance that they are ideas^ and 
have a fmm Jtde existence as such anywhere out of Bedlam. The world, 
in consequence, gorges itself with intellectual food of all qualities, and 
ill order to swallow the more, holU it. Nothing is now read slowly, or 
twice over. Books arc run through with no less rapidity, and scarcely 
leave a more durable impression than a newspaper article. It is for 
this, among other causes, that so few books are produced of any value. 
The lioness in the fable boasted that though she produced only one at a 
birth, that one was a lion. But if o.ach lion only counted for one, and 
each leveret for one, the advantage would all be on the side of the hare. 
When every unit is iiidividucally weak, it is only multitude that tells. 
Who wonders that the newspapers should ca*ty all before them ? A 
book pniduces no greater effect than an article, and there can be three 
hundred and sixty-five of these in one year. He, therefore, w'ho should 
and would write a book, and write it in the proper manner of writing a 
book, now dashes dow'ii his first hasty thoughts, or what he mistakes for 
thoughts, in a periodical. And the public is in the prcdicame|it or an 
indolent man, who cannot bring himself to apply his mind vigorously 
to his own affairs ; and over ivhom, therefore, not he who speaks most 
wisely, but he who speaks most frequently, obtains the influence. ■ ' ,, 

At suchva period, any person who once more gives to mankind w {wl- 
losopliical work, which h^ has conscientiously endeavoured to make os 
good as he could, by unsparing labour and meditation, make it, performs 
an act the more meritorious, as it is the less likely to meet with any 
reward ; and if, like Mr. Austin, he is qualified for the more successful 
qjid profitable kinds of literary composition, y^t deliberately^refers the 
more instructive, the greater is his deserving. There are passages in 
the volume before us, which shew that if the author ch^e, he could ex- 
cel as a popular writer ; and the mere.4dippings and p'mngs of a work 
like this, would be material enough to be wrought up into more than 
one popular book. Bii|*Mt. Austin knows, that in order to make an 
ip^ffission upon careless, rapid, and impatient readers, it is necessary 


• The Tivvince of Jurispnulcnco Determined. By John Austin, Esq., Barrister 
Hi Law. 
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to avoid calling upon them for a vigorous, effort of attention^ and that 
without such an effort, no ideas can be imbibed hut such as are loose 
and vague. And knowing that there* are many persons who are compe- 
tent to jexplain popularly, all that can be popularly explained ; for one 
who can follow <iut a long train of thought, and conceive Jind express 
it at once with clearness and with precision ; that the former may teach 
the people, but it belongs to the latter only to teacli the teachers of the 
people. Our author has chosen for himself the higher, and more diiHcult, 
though less conspicuous and less honoured part. 

He has accordingly produced a work whitdi requires to be read, in the 
antiipie sense of that term, not as' w'e read a novel, but rather as men 
read for honours at the University. But the work will repay those who 
shall so read it. As all know who have ever really learnt any thing, 
real knowledge never conies by easy reading. Nobody ever set about 
learning Latin by through "the Latin. Grammar. Mr. Austin’s 

work is pjvrt of the grammar of a science. As such, it is not a book for 
any hut persons who are really anxious to learn ; but to them, it is 
such a book as they delight in. The author’s style is a model ^ perspi- 
cuity : the concatenation of liis jiropositions is free from all obscurity ; 
and the render will find no difhculty but that wliich is in^parable h'om 
the attempt to communicate precise ideas. 

The volume consists of the preliminary lectures of a course delivered 
by ]\rr. Austin at the L’niversity of London, and which w'e had the good' 
fortune of hearing. An outline of the entire course is annexed- to tlie 
present publication. 

We shall endeavour to give as sufficient a conception as can be given 
in a few >vords, of what our author understands by Jurisprudence, as 
distinguished from the philosoph}^ of Legislation. 

Botli these sciences are conversant with laws ; namely, laws in the 
strict sense, laws set tOr,;?ian by man, in the character of a peditical su- 
perior. But though the subject-matter of both sciences be the same, 
both do not look at it under the same .aspect. 

The philosophy of legislation is conversant with laws, as a contrivance 
for accomplishing <!ertain ends. It considers wliat are the purposes of 
lai#; and judge.s of the means, according as they are w^ll or ill adapted 
to the accomplishment of those purposes. It teaches the requisites of a 
good law'; and what particular laws w'ould bo good or bad, either uni- 
versally, or unde/ any supposahle set of circumstances. 

Jurisprudence, on the other h.and, does not take any direct^ognizance 
of the goodness or badness of laws, nor undertake to weigh the motives 
which lead to their establishment : it assumed their existence as a fact, 
and treats of their nature and properties, as a niituralist treats of any 
natural phenomenon. Tt furnishes an analytical exposition, not indeed 
of any particular system of existing law's, but of what is common to ^ 
or most ^tems of law, ’ ^ * 

In the first ''place, the very notion of a law is an extremely complex 
idea : that of ^ody of laws, J|Htoiore so. These ideaa, have to be ana- 
lyzed. I’he component elememff' of a law, and of a body of laws, and 
the suppositions which they involve, must li^Meciscly determined and 
cleared up. For in.stince, a law siipposesapo/tVica/ superior from 
whom the law- emanates : what is a political superior ? All laws create 
obligations, and are clotlied w'ith ^sanctions; all laws (certain peculiar 
cases excepted) create rights: but what is meant by an obligation, a 
sanction, a right } Every body of laws recognises a distinction between 
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civil law and criminal law, between firivale law and constitutional law r 
is there any rational foundation for these distinctions^ and what is it ? 

Further^ laws operate only by efeading^ rights, and duties, or ohligiz^ 
Hons, The rights and duties which the law of^ny^ country creates^ are 
the law itself. Now these rights and duties fall so naturally into cer- 
tain classes^ form themselves so naturally into certain^ groups^ that in all 
or almost all bodies of law^ which men have tried to reduce into any 
thing like . a systematic order^ an effort hfts 1;een made to grasp these 
very groups^ and bind them fi^gether by app^priate technical terms. 
But the attempt has generally been a most lame and impotent one^ part, 
ly for w'ant of what may be called the coup d'wU of a practised logiclai|^ 
which enables liiilij like ah experienced general^ to survey an entire held 
at once^ and either comprehend an actual arrangement^^ or frame an 
imaginary one, without being bewilder||d by the multitude of details ; 
and still more for want of masteiy over the casual associations connect- 
ed with familiar* terms, and of the capacity to wield every word as a 
mere instrument to cohvey a thoiYgbt ; an instruihent which may be taken 
up and laid^wn at pleasure. The class^* which have been formed are 
not properly classes at all, for they are not separated by plain well- 
marked boundaridl,-but cross one another in all directions. It is im- 
possible to define tliem, because no property can be found common to 
an entire class ; or none but what mpy also be found in something that 
is absurdly left out of the class. Vet, as before observed, the authors of 
these unskilful clnssi heat ions have always had indistinctly before their 
eyes certain natural groups, which they have been ineffectually attempt- 
ing to hit, and to find some means of circumscribing within the bounds 
of a general expression, llence> if we were td strip off from the ar- 
rangement and teclinical language of ea^ system of law, whatever is 
purely accidental, and (us it may be termed) historical, hairing a refer- 
ence solely to the peculiar history \)f the instituti«fVis of the particular 
people ; if we were to take tlie remainder, and regularize and correct it 
according to its own general conception and spirit*; we should bring the 
nomenclature and arrangement of all systems of law existing in any 
civilized society, to something very nearly identical. 

Now the science of jurisprudence, as an author conceives it, endea- 
vours to disentangle these natural groups (with which all classifications 
coincide in the gross, and none accynately) from the environment which 
surrounds them, of teimis without any precise meaning, e^^pt perhaps 
a historical and distinctions answering to no differe^ice, except, per- 
haps, one w'hich has ceased to exist.- The natural groups are thus brought 
into strong relief ; a distinct Conception is gained of their boundarfes ; 
and compact and precis^ names may be obtained t^ designate them by. 
When this is .done, % commanding view may be taken of the detailed 
provi^ns of any existing body of law, the rights, alHfd duties which it 
estabflihes : they may he rendered cognoscible, as Mr. Beiitlftlm would 
say ; a common framework is obtained, ijjt^he compartmen|^of which 
all bodies of law may be distributed ; adPiytptcmatic exposition might 
be given with comparative ease, either of one or of any number of le- 
gal systems, in parallel colui|j^ 

Thus prepared, the student of any existing systifi^ of law would no 
longer find it a mass of inextricable confu^jon ; he would be enabled, in 
a comparatively short time, to obtain a far more perfect mastery of the 
system than was ever possessed by those who made it. An„ expositor 
law book would then be so constructed as to be a lesson of blear idean^ 
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instead of being almost enough to ii^capacitate the mind from ever form^ 
ing one. And the legislator who would either reduce any existing body 
of laws into a code^ or draw up all improved system^ would reap two be*- 
nefits. The whole of the rights and duties which past legislators have 
thought it desirable to create^ would be brought compendiously under his 
view ; and he would have an arrangement^ and a technical language 
ready made^ which would be an excellent basis for hiiu to start fsom in 
framing his own. For though classihcation is not made by nature^ but 
is wholly an affair of convenience^ one i^ost iniportanf jpart of •the com* 
venience of any classification i% that it shall coincide, as far as' possible, 
with the mods in which the ideas have a natural tendency to arrange 
themselves. * 

Unfortunately, the science of jnrisiiriideoee ac ^us conceiv^ mostly 
remains still to bo created. No jiei'«ion, however, is qualii^d to do more 
towanls creating it than the nuthor whotso work is now before ns. AVhat- 
ever assii^tance is to be derived on the one hand from thu Roman lawyers 
and their German succ&sors ; on t^e other, frolh our own immortal 
Beutham, he has thoroughl/' poswell^ jhitnself of. Apd^jlie course of 
lectures, if it were completed as it *lias been begun, woula, we think, 
leave little for any successor in the sdme field. Jiie present work, 
hem^ever, is merely an introduction | and even in his oral lectures, t]io 
Professor had npt space to complete more tlian a small part of hi:^ iti^ 
tended scheme. There are portions, however, of w hat he has actually^ 
delivered (and which we liojie may one d;iy be published) still more iji. 
structive and. interesting than what is here given. 

The volume now puhlislied is occupied in determining the province 
- of jurisprudence,'* by ahalyzing the n/ition of a law^, in tlio strict sense of 
the term ; namely, a law set l>y a political superior ; — and discriminating 
it from whatever eKe has received the name of law; whereof our author 
distinguishes three hhids, namely, laws set to man by (iod ; laws (ana- 
logically so called) which may be said to be prescribed by opinion ; 
and laws so called only by metaphor, as when ise speak of the law of 
gravitation. ^ 

Tliese various notions are defined and discriminated from one another 
with rare logical pow'er, and sufj^riority over the trammels of language. 
In addition to this main object of the w'ork, it abounds in valuable dis- 
cussions on incidental topics. mention only one of the.se discussions, 
(the iargeltf^^ and nio'st important,) th^t great question which has occu- 
pied so many of«the most gifted minds,'*t]ie ^undatjpn ^ lioral obliga- 
tion, and the n^iture of the standard arrest of righrand wrong, whether 
it be utility or CMl^^nstiiiptive principle, forms tlie principal subject of no 
lass than three leches ; being introduced.undfSr the head of the Divine 
Law, in the |brm inquiry, in what way thj '^nrevealed portion of 

that iSw is made us. This investigatbSh will bo the most in- 

tere8ting>|^^ of the paMant wolume to the general reader. Mr. Austin 
is a strong partisan of tHe doctrine which considers utility as the test or 
index to moral duty. &e has stated some, he has omitted others 

of the essential explanations with which we think that this doctrine 
should be received ; but her has tre|^ed Af./question in a most enlarged 
and conipreheiHiv||^lqp4rit, and iti the loftiest tone of muaal feeling ; and 
has dl8cus!^ed certain branchqa of it in a manner which we^ have never 
seen equalled. 

ValuablQi as this work is in the intrinsic merits of itr contents, its 
greatest value, after all, is, we think, as a logical discipline to the mind. 
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We hardly ever rehd a book whiqh appears to tis^ if duly studied^ to have 
so j^eat a tendency to' aceusitohi tlie jnind to habits of close and precise 
thinking;, of usln^f every a j^eanir^^ or meanings accurately 

settled^ rigidly 4Wpred te^ and |ilw;ays j^esent to the mind ; of never 
leaving off Vitb a*^haH-s61utiDn of a aduBl pr diffidultyy but sticking to 
it'ini notiiihg remains undllplaineti • ' 

- Mr* fityle is j&ore femarkidile for clearness and precision than 

ease ; -but it ik j^i^ctlj^^i^iM^ected ; and his language is the rich^ ex- 
pre8^^e>‘homel^lSl]^8h, %f his favourite writers, Hobbes and Locke. 

It would be injustice ^to our author to conclude this notice without 
affording him'anop^^nity of spOakingfor himself; but it would be still 
greater/injustice to jmif^ d^pere fragment of a philosophic investigation, 
the hierit ot^hidi nilist ' of course mainly dependent upon its con. 
na(l^cb^md wtee^jjtic dliaraSt^^ ‘Our speciihens must necessarily be 
p^entheUcal ^pui^ges. The following may 


pei^aps aerve,'^ well as an 
generaliM^ of thought *a||^ 


pre a conception of our author's 


Thfk ffrst passage that we j^aH^Gbte is a Figgdl^iaw. of the futuM9 
ImMvWment of the moraf^scieiicfe ' 

rrfjff/Mere woiWa ^adltii; public, ndbierou^ dSIcerning;, and impartial the science 
^Nuucb, and all the varions sciences which are nearly related to eihil^ would ^d- ^ 
vance udth unexaxnpleil rapidi^K* % 

^ By the hope of obtaining me approbation which it ‘MWld bestow upon gfenniu# * 
meri^ writers would be incited to the patient research audP^eej^n, jvh^ ai« not ' 
less requisite to the improvement of ethical, than to the adVam^mMt of mathematical 
science. ^ ^ 

<< Sliji^ht and incohereiU thinkings would be with general contt^pt, though 

it were cased in polisiiedf^criods, studded with brilliant mebiphors. Ethics woiildlke 
considered by readers^ and, tfiercfore, treatinl by writers, as the matter or subject of a 
science ; as a subject for persevering and accurate invesUfStion, add not themd'*' 
for childish and babbling rhetoric. 

' << This general defnai^ fdr tnith, (thotigh it were clothed in homely guise,) ^ndShfS 
general contempt of^lleliood and noiisense, (though they were decked with riietOiical ' 
graces,) would inipro VI* the method and the style of inqnines into ethic^ainC'intf^the 
various sciences which arc nearly related to ethics. The writers woiil^ttend to the 
suggestions of Hobbes and of Locke, ani^vould imitate the method ^ gne^essfully 
pursued by geometers : thougli such is w variety of tlie premises wfiu'h some of 


Iccrning, and xmpatiidL the science 


their inquiries involve, and such arc tlie complovity and ambimiity of some of th$ 
terms, that they .^uld often fall short of the perfect exactness'^nd coherency whiciv 
the fewnesfl! pf his pwmises, aiid,|][ie simplicity and definiteness ^ his «xpres|pon% 
enable thtlrapiieter totVeach. BuL though they would often (all short of geometrical 
exactness tmid cohmney, they always approach, and would often attain to 

them. They would acquire tile flit and the babit^f deflftto the^Heudiiig terms; 
of stemlily adhenng to^ie meanings announced^Vy tb^Mnitions ; of carefully 
examining and distinctly stating their premiso%; and of iK|(edudng the consequences of 
their premises withHigic^l vigour. Without reje4’tin|('*|fibellig^nents which might 
happen to fall in thew^ay, the only excellencies oAtytMhr Wmch they^oidd seek . 
are gt^isioii, cleai'les^ and conciseness^' i^o absolutcl|M^ui$ite to tbO' 

successful prosecution of iuquii^. Whilst oth^Hyiuible^ the^lkSaer to seize the 
meaning with certainty, and spate him unnecessary l^iguc.'^'^ ^ 

<< An4, what 1%. equally important, the prillNMlDn afforded by this public to dili- 
gent and honest writers would inspire into writ's upon etld^ andjn^n the nearly 
related scienoes, tbf^spirit of fUipiBsi^te inquiry t the ‘ indinemey ^ or impartiality 
in thepursuU of tguth, whicri is julHs requisite to t^detection of tnith as con- 
tinued and ciBse attention, df^n^ity anft ^mplicit/VF^>urpofie. Relying on tho 
discernment and the justice 'W n nunterbiis powerful public, sbMded by its 
countenance from the shafts of the hypocrite aiul the bigot, iiAifferent to the idle^ 
whistling of that hannless storm, they would scrutinize established institutions, and . 
current or receiTe4l opinion^ fearlessly but coolly^ with th^ fkiMom which Is im- 
periously demanded by genoi^ utility, but without the fgktlpathy which U begottgn 
by the dread^of persecution, and which is scarcely Ijsss adverse than ‘ the lov6 Of tiling 
ancient ’ to IJiigR^id advancement of science. ^ 
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This patioiiro in invosti^atioit, this ilistiiictncss aiul accuracy of method, this 
freedom and inditferency in tlie pui-Miit of the useful and the true, 'would thoroughly 
dispel the obscurity by whicli the science is clmidetl, aiul would clear it from most ot 
its uncertainties. TJie wish, the hope, the prediction of Mr. Locke, would, in time, 
be accomplished; and ‘ ethics would rank with the sciences Avhicli are capable of 
demonstration.^ Tlie adepts in ethical, as wvll as in mathematical science, would 
commonly agree in their rcMilts ; and, as the jar of their conclusions gradually sub- 
sided, a ]»ody of doctrine and ;^utliority, to which tlie multitude might trust, would 
emerge fi-om the existing chaos. The direct examination of the multitude would 
only extend to the elements, and to the easier, thuiigh'morc momentous of the deriva- 
tive practical truths. But none of their opinions would he. adopted hliudly, nor 
would any of their opinions he obnoxious to groundless and capricious charge. Tlunigh 
most or many of their tipinions would still be taken from authority, the niftliority to 
ivhich they Avoiild tnist miglit satisfy the most scrupnlons reason. In the unanimous 
or general coiisent of numerous and impartial inquirers, they would find that mark 
of triistwortlMm"'s Avhich justifies leliahee on aiitliority, wherever arc debarred 
from the opjiortunity of exa mining the evidence for oui^selvesfc-— 

VTg had markoil several fuj: iiuotation : huVsp3r^rew1?s,^uSS^ 

conclude wjtli Paley ^ 


he treatise by nffTIHey tmMoial 


f*olitical Philosophy exemplifies the 


ymittiral 4 < 2 i;i 4 e|^v p^urr^AV^i|t|doinineering interests to penert tlic course of imiuiry 
from its legitinme pin-pose.'- ' * ^ 

As men go, this * elcbcati d and innuential writer wa*« a w ise and a virtuous man. ■ 
By the qualities of his licad and heart, hy the l a-^t of his talents and affeclion*-*, he 
wras fittetl, in a high degree, to .M*ek for ethical truth, .and to expound it snccessfully 
to others. He lia<l a clear and a just understanding; a hearty contempt of ]»aradox, 
and of ingenious but useless refineineuts ; no fastidious disdain of the working peo. 
pie, hut a warm sympathy lA-ith their homely enjoymoiKs aial .suffeiing^. * He kiietv 
that they are more numerous than all the rest of the eonirniiiiity, and he felt that 
they a e mote important tiian all the -rest of the community to the e\e of unclouded 
reason and impartial bciiCAolence, 

But the sinister influenei* of the portion, wdiith he unlmkily oeenpied, cramped 
his generous affection's, .mAAv.*npe<l the re(titnde of hi> nnder^anding. 

A stea<ly pin-'-uit of tin* eon^c^| 1 lo^f es indiiated hy general utility, was not the 
most ohviolH way (o i-rofc' ion.'Tl adv.imeinent, nor even the *»lmrt tut to extensive 
reputation. For tlieiewas no jiii|»aitial puldie, formed fiom the comniiinity at large, 
to rcAvard and eiuourage with it'^ approbation an inflexilde adherence to trutli. 

If the bulk ot t*ie (oinniu’uty had Iieeii in^truitod, <.o f.ir as their position Avill 
)>ermit, Iw might have look ( d for a ho^t of re.uh'is from the middle classes. Ho 
might liaA'e looked for a ho-t of readers mrin tho-^e classes of the working people, 
wl! 0 '*e ivages are commonly high, wIiom* lei^^ure is not inconsiderable, and whose 
mental potvers are tailed info frequent exem'-se by ihenatiinH of their occiijiations or 
callings. To readers of the middle chi'-se^, a.nd of all tlie-higlicr clah.ses of the work- 
ing peojde, .a W'ell-niade and honest Treatise on Moral and Political Pbilbisophy, in 
his clear, vivid, downright, English style, w^'Otild . have been the most easy and at- 
tract! at, well as iiiatruclive aiul usi-ful, of ab^itritct or scientific books. 


“ But those numerou.s chmsea of the <-oinmunity were commonly too cOarsc and 
ignorant to care for iMioks the ^ort. >, The great majority of t^re readers Avho were 
likely to look into his book, belonged to the rla.sses whidi are (deA-ated hy rank or 
opulence, and to the penJiar pr<rfie?.sion.s or calling.-! Avhich are distinguished by the 
name of < Jiber^,* And tli^Vharucter ufijftlie book Avbidi lie Avrote, betrays the po- 
sition of the Avfiter." almost every effap^f^r, add in almost every page, lil.ii fear of 
offending the prejudieep, conuni;^)’ entertained by such readers, palpably suppres.<!e9 
tin* sngge'.tions of hi.-* clear an* vigorous reason, amPmasteni thfe better affcctiona 
which inclirnd him fo the ycncrnl gpod. 

“ He Avas one of th? greate'-t and br.st of t^^ g reat and excellent writers, Avho hy 
the strength of their philosophical genius, or i^nheir large and tolerant spirit, have 
given iini^risliable lustre to the Church .-of Knglandi^'ifnd extinguished or softened 
the hostility of many who reject H^kcreed. * He may rank with the Berkeleys and 
Butlers, with the Biimets, Tillotsons, and Headleys. 

But in spite of the esteem with Ai hich I regard his memory, truth compels mo to 
add, that the book is unworthy of the man. For there is much ignoble truckling 
to the dopunant and influential feAv. These is a deal of shabby sophistry indetem-o 
or extenuation oijibnses which the fetv are interested in upholding.*’ Pp.^0-81. 
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yy<i Ut fonni'i-. 7itj ike Juthoi' of MasKt nhurg, ?1 rolw Lotidan • Effingham 

frihun* 

'fo paint the Aristorracvwv/ hran, the Reiormers f.'n noir, is tlie (lecifi:n 
of tills booh. The author seein^if no speck or blemisli in the objects of 
hii-^ worsliip, presi^nts their worst habits, without any consciousness that 
Hm'V are other than ailniiralile. Ho is like tlii? jiartisan of W ilkoSj wJn» 
liehl that Ins idol did not squyit nuire than a uentlenian oiij^bt to squint. 
lM»r a 1 i:;ht noble personai^’O, this ^ervile dcMTibe.s an imj»rij)citdod s}»end- 
thrift ainl bijjfoted jM*r.sccutor. t)ii the (dlnn* Jiaiid, lie makes the reform- 
ers crazy entbiisia.sts, fools, or ruftians. Kothini;- lain be easier than tbi.s 
sort of work to any dauber who holils the jieiicil : llie d^li^iirenient is 
level to the nieain^-t capacity ; tlie adorning; is more diHicult. Any one 
witii skill enough for liorii'^, boof^ and tail, can jadiit a devil ; but an 
an^^el, wbicli slwill seem lit fora splieie ]iii.',!ier ib -n a sj^njiust, is not 
struck off uitb the snnu* f;if ility*i^ But our artist’s model of perfection is^ 
not a work of the fim-y ; A copy from an orii^iiial, and wbat Sberidan 
calls “a very form iilibJe Hkenes-^*' of a very ill-fa von red cliaractor. The 
i»ook is trumjKTy ; I n; il is eiiriou- a’:d amusin'-’ to mark tin* nalvrlc^ 
with wbieb a certain de.</r(‘e ol ii‘j,ly truth i^ admitted. 'I'ie' hero, the 
nolde jr.-itrician, i> jn-t-imtcd in flu* tqu nimr. plun^^cd in debt and dissi- 
pation; tlu‘ es>entiaK', doiibile'", a<a‘onlinu: to tin' eLutbor's admirleiir 
observation, o}* T. ” ari^to.' ratic '•! aracter. 

‘‘ I’o ii-o (liaiii.itc' oitn-, "ivra* .ainl «Ii-m»v.’s l,4iril ! lav i'i‘Ri>Ll ,ii breakfast 

m lii.-j dn\S''iiii;-ro<Mii. 

“ l.ord IJ .M'ritiilil v,.-. <4'.ar<‘<l Ml his di« oml'^-^ovvu, )>is f<a ? mtO.a pair of 

• luillcd sitm and hi-' It.oi d<T.m*'cif i-. fi*>in li> iiillov\ ; " Ince unu'ai li'O’d, 

I'omn I mi!».Mnlnd, sl( j'M' loibut U'Sir 1. slnx":: iintn d. .oitl c'«‘r\ lliini: alsmtliund.'iiinu- 
.'.ti.itint; a i .oTh «1( Mdat mn ’ Hut I vv m »• im»i tin- v\ n ji'nni" nf a nn.n m lo\n, 
bm Ilf otu' vvlni !' id lii'rii n|t (l.i* ln-llu p.m •»! tin* iindil, iT ii'.nl oT *‘n,i:‘,oi;i • lii'td 
n,< line's -.oil n sinrci and ho v\ .1 * Hittnincj llic ]h nail v of ili'^ ip. iinn u, tin* sb.ipc 
ol hi'adacli .ind I, ndc. \m<I m .•dilonit lo tln-c (.•(Mv nU'Mndi i'(.indin.*>a. sonn^ 
mciit.il \c.\ali«»Ms WMc <‘\ iih nil', njmii le.s ji'inl, and dc-Iioviniy hi-! 

ininnMii'. 

“ 1 1 is sn'\.int, .Matln-i nni, \\ .|H in wailoi!; ; .ind il vv.is ^•^ idl‘nt Iw v\ a-' ivv'.ire ol 
ihe -t.ilc of 111 ’ l-ml' . nmrnin.; t« inpi uniriO, toi ln'«.i't .il inti*r\ al-, irbiin ol .m\- 
lon-' oliM’i vjitiun, .Old VvUit ttmni,;lj lln- duties tii the hour w ith (.mtnne ■«ihini'. 

*• ‘Ivvish, .MiUlieiMiii,' -..i.il iijv loi.l, alln ‘-li^htlv tasrinu his cnilee, .onl m llinL- 
i( down as if with nan-«a, ‘ f v\ i-!i vm* tvonhl ti'.n h AIr>. Cliainhcr^ to make collei*.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Ccrciinlv , mv loid.’ 

“ ‘ 1 have tasi. d none in I'iil'i.jiuI ai all erdnrahle. Xi» r.i '^li'liw oin.in knows 
lifMV (o make ( oiii (*, nui- I’nidi liiiian erther, I'XMpt, a- in join <.i<e, ho li.is learned 
on the Continenl. Do rive ^h'•. ( h.-inheis .1 li-"-oit, and in llie inoinin!:;: let im^have 
hot ire.im and sii^.ii' landv. liemoxe.' 

“ Il must he reinemheied, that thisw.i-. tovv'ards the (lo^o tU’ the last 1 1 ntui y, 
w lifii the wiM’hl was not ipiiie su i.ku li enli:,lilened in the s^jenre ot cojlee-niiiUiilg as 
at pieseiit. • 

“ M.'.tlies-.son reinovid Ihe .ihni»'f nnt.i'ted ’bijrakl'.is*, and mv lord tunied to a pile 
of siispit ioiis-lookim: p.ipeis on his ksfi liaiiil. Tlie\ were hilN, and land Havertield 
felt he Iiad as little ap|»eUte hu the Miidv of aritliinelic. rlloua ver, ojieniu}; the first 
that pn*'ented itself, he le.'d — 

“ * /auv/ tlftrrr/ir/d, V 

“ ‘ 7'o .l/c''.NrN. A7//) find S/ash, 

''■ ‘ Six Miperfnie dress <oals, ijold hnttoiis. , * 

‘‘ ‘ Ditto, plain hnttoiis, 

“ ‘ One dozen pair roval pn 1 Hal 0011 ^ 

^ One dozen Kloienline w ai^tcoats/ 

“ Lord Havel field glanced Ids eye down the ruluinn.s of Coat. HV/V/coflA /wer- 
pn'ssih/c.s, I to in, linn, linn, siirceoUed again by CV/f, Waistcoat^ and 

N(». ix. — ^voh. II. ‘2 A 
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lies, followed up a^aiu by liem^ Item^ Item, like the song- of the springs cuckoo, till 
arriTingat the total ‘ 'Fwo thousand three hundred and ninety-four pounds and six- 

teen shillings.' Subjoined to which : 

“ < Messi-s. Slip and Slash take tin* liberty of requeating Lord iraverfield’s iinnie- 
diate attention to the settlement of their*ammnt.* 

“ It is, however, to be un«lerstood, that Messrs. Slip and Slash had not taktai the 
“ liberty of reque>ting Lord Haverlield’s iniinediate attention,' until many repeated 
and neglected ap])lications had been previously made. 

“ The next of these mementos, whith accident plaied in T.ord llaverfield's hand 
was of rather more moderate amount. It was the claim of his hosier for silk stoik- 
ings and gloves, and amounted to no more than three hundred aiul seventy-si v pounds 
thirteen and sixpence. 

“ The sutceeding one was from his jeweller, a'nd presented a more serious aspiHt. 
The next from his perfumer; but it n ere wholly vain to attend Lord ll:i\ei'fiehl 
throngh the deep pile, ubieh, with a desperate resolution, heiontiiined to iiuestigale, 
if that cotlld lie ealled investigation, whieh amounted to no more than the entry ol a 
name on one sid** of a slieet of ]Mper, and a few luomentoiis fi;;ures on the oIIht; for 
as to items, it was hejond Lord Il.nerfiehrs courage tonaile through them, the t»Ual 
being to him the alpha and omega of the biisine»^. 

“ Jn this manner Lord I la wi field had contriied to aiinimtlatt' a tolerable x.iiiel} 
of names; ami, by tin* Jielp of a simple ‘'Uni in adiUtioii, he lonnil liiiiiself indebted 
a good rouml sum hi pounds, sbilHug^, aud ptfcce, t(T tlieir diflerent proprietors." 

Mr. Caswell, his man of business, enters ; tl^e lord desires him to exer- 
cise his intrennity in resources ; the man of expedients says there is Imf 
one left, the sale of tlu* famdy mansion ; upon wiiicli, let ns see how this 
pattern noldeman exliiluts the ekMation of Id-- sentiments. 

‘ Mr. ('asucll, ix your brail **o full of husincss, that it i.innoi admit a feeling 
into your lira rt / Js it inipo'o-ibb* for }4ni to c<>nci‘i\c, that, though I'allvinor (’ourt 
i.s altogether useless, thongli 1 have not sc*eii its oldwalN sum* my l)o\ hood, am) 
though I am ju'cssed ami annoyed for inonej more than I lan endure, ji't I cannot 
degrade nnself, lu haitoiiug away the home ot my uncestots ?' 

* Uut, my loul, when a matter of feeling is upposed fo a mattei of iieec*ssity. 
what is the re>uh to l»e r’ • 

“ Lord Ihneitield was 'tung to the quick, lie fiowned, hit his lip, ro-oc, ami 
with a backward mot ion of hi- silk-siippend foot, oxirlurned the light comli on 
whicli he had been leil^iaing, walked to the window, and looked out, as if he theie 
expfi ted to find -oine mean? of i-iajs- from the ilirticulfie- w hnh -urroiimied him. 

All, howeier, that he .-aiv theie, wa- llie sjd«*ndid eipiipage of hi&> frii'iid, Lord 
George Syndford, da-1. mg rouml thetoinei of the sijnaie, witli hi- tine gre\s in llieii 
glittering hanie-s ami hip M‘r\aiits iu their gay li\er\ of tawny and blue. It wa-, 
howevi r, lelii-f for the ]ue-.eiu, toi it -erMsl a- a pretext for breaking up the nmfer- 
em e ; and, in aiiotlier lialf hour, tiuongh the extraordinar} eveiiions of Mather-oii, 
l.oid IIa\erHeId wa- seati-d by lu- -ide, da-hiiig hea«IIong dow’ii Oxford Street, all 
life, iiiirtli, and gaiety, a- if tare li.id ne\er enteied lus heart, or la^t its shadow ovei 

hia broW'." • 

Tills is to the life. ^I’he spendthrift, wlioIi:i!i» pnshCssod hini««cir of 
tr.'nle<iiieu*si yomN, prefers remainini^ in debt, und keeping? his unfortii- 
riaUf creditors out <;f their money, to the fietjetulatiou , forsootlj, of selling 
the home of his ancestors ! Ho see;- no dei;r.'id:ition in his train of duns ; 
no de^^radatioii in withliolding’ the just demands of people, though llieir 
ruin should he a I’oiiseqnence ; or if lie «ees these thing's, what is dtithu^ 
neaty \.{j dvtjrndai 'uni ? — his dishOiOesty only hurts others ; for it does not 
exclude him from any aristoeratife .society or enjoynumt, hut llie deynu 
dntion of parting w'ith a family mansion would liurt his own pride ; 
hence tlie preference. The creditors may despair, gfo into the ;fa/ette, 
starve, rot ; lord da.shc.s headlong down Oxford Street, all life, 
mirth, ^gaiety.” Is he not a pretty knave ? Swindler once removed ; 
cheat proper ; take away his privile^res of caste, and leave his appetites, 
which he will gratify, whether he can defray the cost or not, and he 
becomes u subject for the hulks. 

His difficulties^ however, are not removed hy the gay drive down 
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Oxford Streol, or sweetened by the consolations of his pride; and he 
^oes down to Falkinor (y’ourt, to decide there, on a view of the premises, 
wjietlier he shall be too much dcjiifradcd by selling? it to pay his debts. 
When he sees tlie house lie beffin-^ to repent of his extrsivaf^ances, not 
because they have caused him to distress or injure otliers, by keepinu:, 
them out of their money, but because they may compel tlic sale of a fine 
])1ace. I’ersonatin;^ his own a;^ent, he is refused admittani'e by the ser- 
vants in occupation of the house, and he ^oes to a nei^hbourinjif villa;re 
iiiri. Here a justieo meetiiifr Jiavin^^ just h^'oken up, he overhears some 
chaffering- about the sale of a horse. The dealer insists on fifty guineas 
?)iorf than the hidder will give. The lord, deep in debt, and wdio cannot 
endure tin* degradation of jiaying by the sale of his family mansion, 
instantly bids for the horse at the full jirice asked, and pa\f? the money 
down ! 'Die author has no notion that he is drawing .a knave, because 
there are many nolilc exainjdes of this sort of practice. Tlie J>ukc of 
York built a palace while his creditors were clamouring for their money, 
or ruined fo^* want of it. 

We now pass for a moment from the immoralities to the improbabilities 
of the story. A Mr. Avebury, a wealthy squire, without knowing the 
jiame, real or assumed, of the lord, i»r having an idea who or what he is, 
forms an acquaintance with him, and they visit and ride together. It is, 
indeed, quite a late tluumht ul’ thi-^ worthy, after intimaey has hcen esta- 
blished, to ask the name of his new friend. Now-, it is pretty notorious, 
that of ail ]>ride there i- no pride like the pride of oiii* country gentle- 
men ; and they look upon every stranger whom they chance to meet as 
\f he were a plt'hpocket, till hi'^ title to recoijnilion is clearly made out. 
This ]Mr. A\ehurv introduces the lord in the character he has assumed 
of his ow n nuent to the lady of Jiis love, Alis.^ Ilenchor, the daughter of 
a j)om)UMi'i pur-e-proud up-tart, cleNefly drawn, (indeed, the only suc- 
ce^-fiil character in the lio.-k.) IVeviou- to the introduction, it is iieces- 
s:ii*y to ha\i' the name of the 'acipiaintance piidfcil up at the inn ; and, 
on a seiwant ^ a-king wlioni he 'shouhl announce, aristiH'rjic}’ tlius blaze- 
out. riie inqnir\ for the name 

\Va- tni(‘ ili.il had urxri -tujirr-U'd lo tin* Mjuirc. 1 ,ord Il.n oi'iicld had sat 

n III- ho.ird a iianudr— mir-t. 

“ Tlicn* Is a -oiiirtlmi^ ‘'latirNUur «'iud cimoldiiu^ in llio power to re])Iy fo (lii-. 

• lue-lion, nn)ie cspciially when jiul with impertinence or f’anidi.irit\ , hy reluming a 
n.nne of -nlfiueiit wei^lit to cru.-li lh.it impel uneiice, or iheck that iamili:iriiy. The 
<-on>« ioiiMie-.*, i»f hirlh. Ilie kinoi ledi:^ ol siiperiorit), i- el.itiiiQf and in^]>i^itine' t and 
as the inie-tion w.i-. now pm willi ease, and repealed w ithout iiim li re-pect, after a 
moment'’'' jiaiise, tlie proud blood rose to lii- < Ini'k, liis inerea.uiu; liauteur soenu'tl 
likewise to jiiLn'a-e hi-, stature, and (he words, t l.ord Iho evlield,’ floated on his 
bps. • 

“■ Hill they weie siqijin'.ssed ; les- for the sake of joliey, for lie W'as too angry lo 
1 m' priuh'ut, tliaii heiaifse he ti'lt rather .i.-h.nned of hi'< piTseiit situation, and know’ it 
to luf iinwoiihy id himself. 

So, sliding ilowii a little from the height of his lordliness, ho. replied to tho qurs- 
liouwith ei|ni\oc.itioii, though not with direi t falsehood, and ^:tve his baptismal 
Ji.aine, * f 

Imagine a booby lord, sw’clling and towering in stature, and flushing 
ill the face, because a lackey asks liim for his name I Having given a 
fjilse one, he is inlnuliiced to Miss Kenchor. The lol*4 begins hy prompt', 
inghis friend with compliments to his mistress, and repartees, (intended 
to be witty,) in what he is deficient, and ends, before long, ih supplant- 
ing bis introducer. This absurdly conceived scene is a fair specimen of 
the antlior's insipid attciiijits at smartness, and outrages against lovt/vc;//- 
blnnn\ 
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“ Miss Renchor was tlio fiist ti» Iwcak llio tMiMiiii" ‘ l*ray not l»o siloni 

on my account ! 1 am ilcsiioiw of finisJiini: my JcUcr, Init iliat iummI not interrupt 

conversation. lam somotlnn<; like Jullii'- f.i’-ar, if 1 lu.iy mention a < om]t:iriM)n 
between one so bicrh ami ime m) itm-, lor I «an both lalk .iml w rite: m» praj lalk ; [ 
like of all tliin^js to be (jlkeil ns when I .iTn writing;, so '.i\ '?oniethinir, if nothin;; 
better tlian a complimenr.’ 

‘ Wliat shall 1 >.iy;-' wbi^peied Mr. A^i'bury in the ear ot Ins allj. 

“ ‘ .lnliu> ('.'Oxar t omnia nileil no Nuih willini;: >nb|i‘i r-. a- ohc) jonr liehe^H. lli 
coiilil only >iihjni;ate ihe both ; \oui empire i.-s oter the mind.' 

“ Mr. A\ehnr\ rej'»‘aied tlii'i >entence willi tolerable pniiMon. 

‘ Ah. w ell.’ H’lni lied ih<* lai4\ with :i -liifht lauuh, ■'O vliuht .’i-* fo be Iml |nsi 
audible; ‘ well. 1 believe we •sometime^ ask lor a tliini;, hnafi^c wa* do not e\peit ic 
can be cranteil ; ami aie disapjiointod when our iequ?st is complied with. Rni le.illv. 
toil are quite lumiuou'' tiiis e\eniiii;.' 

“ ‘ You lane cast some of your radiance upon me.* 

“ ‘ If you*i ontinne in thi'. r.tiain 1 sh.ill be-iu to doubt \our iilentilj. it n'allv 
Squire Avebury ot Jk\eimr\ Hill?’ 

“ ^ Yin, 1 helie\«' 1 am niNM’lt, and iiobi»d\ 4*N<‘.* 

‘ Ye^, now ,:i:.iMi I h'die^e so n»o. Dili \oii lia\e been iioni; "Uieh nn.ni ii-toniei' 
lainniaue. th.it 1 ie.ill\ dni iu»t leio^ni'e \on imd.*i l!ie t!i^_Mi*'e.' 

“ ‘ 'J'he i.iii;;n.iL;r of tlie '.iim‘ leeliiiu- a; hen '.jn-jOi: im; tiom tlie •'.sine soniie, lineal 
ahvavs he essentiail) the '.ime. "Vlain Iqe* .speak t«> \oii a" ni) heaii q>eik> tvi-in^ht. 
I do iiol addie^-' \ on in an ivnkm>\tn tongue. 

“■ Miss Uentiior thiew down lu r pen, .nul turned tnll tow.inU him. * ^ imieril, 
Aouilo’ 1 "•hould -non 4 ‘\]te< t to hi'ai t.i'‘ek iioin my l.n >101;, 01 ( h.ildan tjoin 
my parrot, a** thi" laniiuaire fiom Mi. \\elMir\. Taidon mi\ .i-toni-.hinenl, but — 
how' — by what nnuii tmi t \mon tliu" in^pind 

‘ My Iphiuenia's i h.ii ui",* h»w I\ mui»unr«d the {lomptir, and lepe.iled aloud 
the Miniie. 

‘‘ ‘ Aly Liood .Ml. \\el’«ii\.' -aid tiie hid\', ' T -“e inat the lamiliai at >oin 

elbow i- hii*') woiIvIIil; mi-iloel to ymi inttlhii-. Till \oi'i bead- m;. ;ooil liiind 
for you put me m mind ol >'ome o| the .im o nt -.iint'-, t* mpted to -jt.ii foil'..' 

‘‘ ‘ M’li.il I ones -ht' t.iUi' yon toi the . that j- too bad’’ in Ihe- own nalur.ii 

manner, exclaimed Mi. A\ebm\. inininj to 1 md I l,i\ s i m bh 

^ All. now 1 -ee A on .iLMin, liee J^on rlie w jtt ),i i \ wlinh po rd um.' 

Ay.iin lli- ni-tii:aloi wiii-pii'id. ‘ "ri.rif is m* w .ii lu i \ moie tli.m Aon li.i\e».i • 
upon me.* , 

** Ml'S- Rem !ioj‘ ajqdn del’ll j 1 . ind to tie bell, ami lor -iiminons w.i^ in-raiith 
obeyed. 

'■' • liiL'lits, . 11 "! ijniiKly. liunklv ' 1 et iim* -ee w bom w e leaJh cufrr*''' u' 

'J’liort* may Im imojilo wlio In-lioAO in urillin-H and ilrat:iin-, ami l!ii*:‘r 
ma} 1*0 iii'iijiio will* IndioAo in a '-ocK*t\ where -neb a eiiin t'l-.itinn a*- lli,‘ 
allot e (carried nn tlirnJi:jjj a jnaa.ipti*)’) ronld pa loit tin' number id 
tlin^e, ‘•n jirornnndlt ijmij-ant id’ lb-- lan-^.iaue .iiid -t\ le of the wm lil, mnst 
be '-mall, (hi the mndern emnir -i/itie we '-nnKlime- hear i-neli talk, and 
see ‘-neli eimlrivanee ; hut tlie modern ei’inie -la:;e lia-. abont a^ tmndi 
likeiie-s to <01 iety as tin* bu-inf•-^ of n js'intominie ha- to the eoni-e of 
nature. 

Ainbther '•[lOeimeii of the /b^/n/w' in eontiimatino. 'rhe lord d.ie- '‘\ery- 
thiri^ hut propose to lii- friemrs mi-lre--, within ten minute-’ aeipiaint- 
anee. 

And '!0.* -aid l.or.l ITjjA'erfield, ‘ -ujipo-iii:; -10 li a i,i-e, 0///;/ siipjiushin -m li .1 
\iin u'onld not: Aon ai'ii.illy w 01 ?' 

‘ I wi.iild not. I actually Avould not!’ 

‘ And Aonr nph A\miJd i call a bi- — ’ 

No. no.' 

‘ Thar exaitly 0 lad\’- way of -aAin;; \e-., Avhen -lie i- i.itlier a hamed oi saj - 
in^ it, and ,1 pt< tty ingenimj- way if is. Yon Kiioaa', tli.it, aiioidin;: to .ill flu* inle- 
of aritluijflie. two neiranve- make an aHinii.itive.’ 

« ‘ Then I Avouhl learn to be -parinj^^ «>l word-, and uttei one podlne .md treinen 
lion- 

‘ Ami wi’c it mj-ell \ou -o replied t«*, looKiui^ as \on look ihoa , J would wish 
for no kiJitler ansAver, 
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* A piMitle nffif 
Is better than t^n: 

A Kontif nay, with a gentle bthiIo, 

'I'lKit euniradif’th it all the while. 

Is not tins a pretty guile f’ 

‘‘ ‘ It seems, theji, lliat im lan^nia^e, of wliirh I am mistress, could eiialde me lo 
loiiu N '^o simple a meainii!'. \ot\, tins little, imiiortaiit, Inistlinjf, si^jiiiticaiit no, 
i-, :i ( li.ii.ii (er n liii li 1 am iamiliur with ; how is it that you have eonirived to keep 

''ti.Muee^ >>0 hnij; p 

- ih i.iiiM' li laiiie-N so rejmlsive an asiuH t, ami is altoj;eiher &m li an impertinent, 
di'iiLii'. eahle preleinler, that 1 n?'>er yet uonld receive its \inits, nor aekrionleilge the 
,i( ijii 11111,‘iii‘e w lien we h.i]i|)eneil m meet. From men J ask notiiin^ likely to pro- 
\ii\e:i tt'i. I’lnm women I alw .s\ translate it into yyc.s. And thus I ha\c hitherto 
iniiiineil loeviiileliie .n i.aint.iiice on e.is\ ierin« 5 . 1 heM*et h you, ht^ not you my 
intiiMlin i i- to the nil. ci .uniii'Hl.itiiii;, ionti.nliclory little distuilejr.’ 

“ '■ I .nil not liki'' do 'H, uiile.-s at \our own reijiiesl.’ 

“ '■ All ! do \oii I'iit .ii 11 me ? Are m\ reijiiesiN likely to meet a repulse from this 

dw.irl «h‘im]iiim id jmiJ''* ' llemeinhcr, Imweter. tli.it I .'hall re(ei\ > \ our no only as 
MMir /yiN in di^^ni^e. [l \ou wire In wiit'* ihe liille im Ivies', word to me 1 should 
read It like lii l»n W' ( liar.n lei ", h.u kwaid wa\ , aud llicii \oii know it would be — 
on.' ^ 

“ ‘ I ilniik \iMii aimnnr of x.inil.) is proof,’ paid Mi-s Item hor., w illi a smile. And 

tli.if 'iiule had in it an .nr of ltiiini{ih that at once ariested Ford H i vetticld’s atten- 

ti.-n, and ti\ul it on tlie lii^lif b.nlina^e he li.id heeii utteiin.'.;. Jli*ally, thom^lit he, 
I' l' I' .idinii.ilile in.iueli\' Jleie lia\e I hun led to anluipjil'' lln* l.ite of irquest-s 
I ne\ei miended lo make. It is will that ni if iinoin is not cu'ilj conmiit ted." 

i.ord I !a\ fi iiidd, iiisioad of .'clliii; FalKinor Court, nccuiiios it; and 
iii' ‘•i^tcr, .ii.d a female iVieml, < lai*' win* iMiaet^' tlie part of an entliusi- 
.i'l i'oi- polliie.il rel’oi matioii, are lo'on. it on the .''eene. 'I'lif ci eilitor.s arc 
of rojii'C let! to 'iiil't To:* tliem^ch e 'I'Jiis ( lara, who •'iijiposcd to 
he a li.:. ihiu of the I'reiic.k m'IiooI, i' e« «>ll\ a^keil, h\' a rndt‘ old haronot, 
whether "he is not lurimldy hi.ni. ' ht‘caust‘ In* faneic" lier iiei,'.lt‘ftml hy 
her indili* eiitt \ poii^thv* utteraiu'e of ilii- iamjeet lire the dis- 

riph* o) liberty ami (‘<jualit\ thus cliar.ieteri'ticTilly acijiiits lii'i’self : — 

( l.n.i'" e\e' iiu-l.mll) diied, wlole lier t heek Imrned ilh inten.se lieat. She drew' 
‘n i.'ell (iiiMidl} np, .ind li.ia^hlily lephed, ‘ \ ou i onjet (m’e w iMiin, ^ir (hlsii, Jt'fnt 
tnc ^ju'tthnuj L > hn' ihnujUtci t»J o t/t if(/LHifin.' " 

'Fhe f.ilher of thi'i lady, "^o tenacious of her hirlh, is a d;n-ohin, and a 
popular p.nijphleteer ; a writer of phrases ahoiit liberty and etpiality, and 
\;iiiin‘ deel.iinations on tin* rii:hts of mail. Let u.s .si*e how' tJie lord, who 
is him'i'lf only pmteeteil from ft i:aol hy his privllei^e, helia\es towards 
the poor pamphlelei'i* and the lather of tin* family favourite, Clara. 

‘Die |iu)dii mind in .i fenm-iil. Feit.iin inerceiiar) oi ini.'n*'iiidnl spirits luid 
hceii 'tn-wne.’. tin* hi-.niih id dix.ioid through the i.md. 'J'ln* "tiong leelinj.’^ of sup- 
piissed dis.. tioii InnM oiil anew , .Old, .it inlei vaN, ihe ellei \e'H'mvs of party, 

and tli(‘spnir of I, n tnm, were in.ikiiu; daih ad^.nHe throughout the ranki>ofthe 
penjde. 'Die laud w .i" la niled, 

Much of this Infer .ig^r.M afon ot umI oi imaginary urievaiues was to he attri- 
hntid to ((‘it.iin iinnlious jiiildn aiions in (he shape ot |Tiiiii)dilet', that had (ditaiiied u 
wide nn iilalinii ; wiiMeii in In^h (one df flei laiii.it loii, the\ iuln-ed ami aggravated 
-1 Inferne-s ol rejiroat li .»gani"l tlie rulei> ol the l.iml, (hat tliriMiened to bhi/e e^en 
nitn ri'liellion. 

“ '1 lie afenfon nl miinsteis was on these p.niiphlels. Though wild ami incoho- 
vent, hdih in mafer and manner, their whemcine and holdji^ of assertion were felt 
to ho powerlnl iiiceuti\es lo ihe peojde to llirow olf their obedience to the existing 
law’.s, 

“ ll Iris heen alieady 'ecii, ih.it Clara Keith’s mind had not escaped the contagion : 
•^he I oiitinued at inter\aN to rail and deihiim against minister^ .ind ta\es with a 
hearty \ioIeiice. Hut the.se Avere oiilx occasional ehiillitions, and might he tiaced to 
.‘•ome pliilip of her loiibdeuce, xxhen the felt heitelf tuoreadilyglidingintoari!'- 
toi l a IV. 
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On these otcasioits Lord llaverfldd would work upon her ieelings till her emo- 
tions became passions. He would call her ‘ Citizeness Clara,’ and the words iierer 
ikilfd. hi, thei^ effect. 

' i^l'd^Haverfield was one of those who deli^fht in tlie study of character.^ There 
was somt^hin^ of novelty in that of Clara, which he occasionally amused himsclt by 
derfloping; * c . . i- 

'AurelifCiu&d ClHra had one day entered the library, in search of a hook, beliov- 
i“g Lvrd HaveHield to be absent, u'hbn they, unexpectedly, found his loi-dship deep in 
the p^y of a new puhiication. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(^lai^a, witKim' extreme eamesthe^ leaned over the shoulder of Lord llaverfield 
fo catch th^ tftle of the hook. 

^ ‘ I knew I should tuteresl you,* said Lord Haverfield, ‘ the title is exjircssivc 
enough — T0 pour ientsj oh Israel!' 

^ I see! 1 see !% Clara exclaimed, < and what do you think of it, my lord?* 

“ * I think of it as every man attached to the government under which he lives 
must think of it ; as every man wlio prizes the hapi)iness of a quiet life, and tlie 
safety of the nearest and dearest relationships of life, must think of it^ Eveiy woiil 
of tliese j)ages is like the lirops of poison distilled from the upas-tree !' 

“ ‘ llather call it the medicine meet for distempered luiinls/ returned Clara, roused 
into animation, ‘ tlie probe of the surgeon, set ere in its apjdication, hut friendly ami 
necessary in its purpose !* 

‘ Rather call it tlse naiTow-ininded \iews, the party-opiritcd vindictiveness of an 
iil-ori;ani'/ed and malevolent mind.* 

“ ‘ Call it no such thing, Loid Haverfiehl !' boldly and po^iti\ely exclaimed Clam, 
‘ c.ill it the anxious effort of an enlarged and liberal spirit, zealous for the presert a- 
tioii of its fellow-heings.* 

“ ' Ant! for this Uhcral and zealous spirit^ the writer will soon most surely re- 
ceive hU reward.' 

‘‘ ‘ How, my lord r ’ 

“ ‘ But Iiis inartu’dom, as it will be termed, will be cheered by the wild eulogies, 
tin headlong zeal of his partisans.* 

* His martyrdom ?* 

“ ‘ And tchen in the confinement of a prisouy he will be consoled and supported 
by the consciousness of sufferiny for dutys sake' 

“ ‘ Explain to me, J^ord Hat'erfieltl, explain!* exclaimed Clara, witli biieathless 
eagerness. 

‘ A cenfineinoiit in a cell in Newgate, and a trial for seditioiu’ 

“ ^ Lord Ilaveifield! land Haverfield! through your iiistnimeiitality ?* andClara*s 
fj-.itures almost writhed, and her form w.as agitated into a species »)f fren/y. 

“ ‘ Partly through iny instrumentality; wholly with my ajtproval; and the de- 
mocrat — ’ , 

“ ‘ Lord Haverfield, you have destroyed ns!* shrieked Clara. C^^.^vgate ! New- 
gate ! That democrat, as you call him, is my faiJier!* ” 

J'his is the author's roureptifui of tliq true aristocratic mode of answer- 
in;^ a pamphlet, namely, turning the prison key on the author. Holts and 
bars are irrefragable logic. In answer to plcadinj^s for mercy the lord 
says— ' 

“ ‘ It was not Mr. Kcitli, hut the seditious libeller I have piiV'iUed; not the iudi- 
\idiial, but his rondiiet ; and though J, perhaps, might have shrunk, had I been 
aware of the fact, yet I caiiiio^ repent having done my duly, although done in igno- 
rance.* *’ , ^ 

What an exquisite notion of duty, to set ahnut correcting^ a man's 
tipiuioiih by lockiiifr uj> his body ! the mode aristocratic ! Clara having; 
in vain iinjdorcd lord for a remission of punishment, visits her 
father in gaol, and Cfonsoles liiin in a peculiar manner, prohaldy derived 
froi^ber conversation with aristocrats. Mr. Keith is destitute of that 
cJafiWIf iriends culled respectable,** and which, in the early struggles 
with despotism, will always lie found skulking from any manifestation of 
their sympathies, or discovery of their ojdnioris, whicli may exjiose them 
to the resentment of the powerful. lie states tliis circumstance to his 
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daughter lamenting that in consequence of it he. cannot pxocure her th'e 
protection he would have desired^ qpon which the young ladv fort^witif ' 
begins to distrust the truth of opinions which ate not profesm by 
sons of money or rank, or, as she'Jnsolently terms . it,^ fee|^0Ctpb'Hity^^^ 
and honour." For the same reason^ eighteen centuries ag^ the lafdy ^ 
would have refused to believe in Christianity, whose cdfivei^iweiri^lhe ' 
lowly, and not persons of respectabilfty 
unless a prodigious blockhead, could not hgve waSted im'tuiinv^^ 
nonsense. The property of*the fhblic ipSMinot 
chical government, but a system of swini||ling, under false ’^if^llceSi' 
in course of practice, which some had thermit he peyc'eive the effect ‘ 
of, an<l otliers not the courage to oppose ; whil#^ mtny wer6 engaged in • 
the interest of the thieves by a share in the plunder.* The poor, who 
must always first experience the mischiefs of misrule under a pseudo, 
constitutional Government, will always also bo the first to demand the 
redress of grievances, which, from their state of weakness, they are 
least able to bear. All reformations begin from below, and mount up. 

(’Inra makes lierself So disagreeable to her incarcerated parent, that 
he desires her to go homo and not to trouble him again in his duresse, 
ij'lie begs him to retract ; but he angrily repeats Go ;** and this amiable 
daughter’s indignation rekindling," she takes him at his word, and 
departs : hut after the goal door is shut upon her, she repents, and asks 
read mission. The prison is, however, shut for the night. 

“Her ca;(or and impatient summons was, however, regarded. < Who is there ? 
What do you want 'f' asked a rough voice fix)m within. 

“ ^ I want to see my lather!’ almost inarticulately shrieked poor Clara. ‘ Only 
fora moment 1 only for a moment !* 

“ ‘ We’ve got no father.'* lierc to-night,* resphnded the man; ‘you must wait till to- 
morrow, and then maybe we may sec if we can find him,’ 

“‘I will give you,— I will give«you— * hastily exclaimed Clara, as she eagerly 
searched her perhuii— 

What:-'’ 

“ ‘ Alas ! I have nothing to-night, but 1 will bring you all I have in the world to- 
inori-ow.* 

“ ‘ Tlien conic to-morrow ! ’ said tlie man, with a brutal laugh. 

‘“Only let me in to-night, and 1 will give you — ’ Clara’s hand rested on the 
string of a locket^ wliirh she at that moment rcmeinbciTd. 

“ ‘ Not if you would give me a thousand pounds ! ’ said tlic man.” 

l^poii this she makes a row .tit the door, collects a mob, and a riot 
ensues ; in the midst of wliich she is led off by a man, who takes her into 
a public house, and proposes to treat her to gin, which she heroically 
spurns. Her liberal escort, however, ultimately sees her safe home. 
We pass over an immense heap of nonsense, (in wliich a lord pfeys the 
citizen of the French revolutionary fashion, and prates of equality, and 
makes successful experiment of a fire-proof house, by having a heap of 
combustibles burnt in it, while he and Clara jire shut up in the third 
story,) to an attack which is made -by the mob on the house of the 
tyrant and spendthrift. Lord llaverfield. 

“ ‘ Hark I What noise is that ? ' 

“ ‘ Carriages rattling in the distance.’ 

No! No!’ 

“ ‘ No. Now I listen again, it is a sound of many voices. Some low quarrel 
too frequent, you know, to excite any alarm.’ 

“‘No! no! Listen! listen!’ luused fiom her grief, and listeniiig breathlessly, 
said Clara. 

“ ‘ It comes nearer and nearer. It swells stronger and stronger. It is the sound 
of a multitude.’ 
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‘‘‘llih! It isT I'liira ('xi'laimi'd. She rushed to the Wiiiilow'. The living streaui 
swelled oil — ivaehed the house-— bei ame stationary. 

“ (.'lara gii\e one lou' stilled shriek. She saw at a glance « 7 /// they were there.’ 

“‘They pause befoie us,’ said l^ady llavertield. ‘ What can tliey mean:- ivhat 
do they seek •' ’ 

A loud din ; terms of execration; groans, and hi^'Os, rose from tin* moli. 

“ Clara clasped her hands in agony. ‘ l.ady llavertielil, we shall bring ruin upon 
you ! ’ 

“ * Be comforted, be comfortct}^’ said Lady llaverlield ; but the lip that uttered the 
word was blanched by terror, 

‘ Keith and liberty! Keith and liberty ! ’ sboutihl a multitude of vt/ne^, ‘ Keith 
lor ever ! H urra ! ’ 

*• ‘ llaverlield! Haverficld 1 ’ shouted Ihe crowd; and the name wms followed hy 
long loud hissings. 

“ ‘ He has shut up old John Keith iu Newiiate ! J’he friend of the peoph* ! The 
Irieiid of liberty ! Beat down l»is im"*! ! Tull ditnn l•.l^ house! Dinrii with it : 
IXmii W'lth it ! Hatter and Inn u it ! \'ile AIi^l^ul■;^t ! Tull down! Tull down !’ 

“ Lady IJaierlield and Tiara In-.n-d tln"je e\pre'»ioiis, and mail) oilier such, rising 
louder than the ronfu'.iou. They beheld a inob extemliiig as lar as they coulil .see, 
spreading into tlie distaine, oJ wild .nid iiiliiriated ap])earaiice, tlii'e.ileniiig devasta> 
tioii aiul ruin. Al.iiiy weie armed , some Acith sti(lv>, iiokei’'^, tongs, and shoiel.'^; 
mail) with the iiiijdemi'uts <d their trade; nitUiy more w'llh dmiie>*i( utensils t others 
with stones and bnck-bats. 

Clara saw' it all — all the daiigiT that tlin’atened them, and bet ami* iie.'irly detesta- 
ble in her own sight. She w'a> siek at heart, at thoiiglits t>f tin* di^liiictioiis slie had 
out e so strenuously supported ; and ilete^led the c.iiim* that (oiild itrodin e siich dis- 
cord. She was Hlmo,t an idjtject of odium to liei -i*lf w In n "he lellected that these 
were hei own and her bilher'> iiartl/ans ami friend". It was (o "inh a standard as 
ihis the) woiibl f'|U.ili/e Lunl ami l.atly IlaAeifield; or, il not et|uali/e, i rush lliein 
b 'ne.ith. At tli.it iinniu-id, iHstr.n ted and agitated as "he w as, ( lara wlioll) and foi 
eA"r a*«iinv.l her cret*d. 

She Ititdved on Lady Il.r. erlleld. anti "au' that she shared her terrors. Ifi*r lips 
w**re 11" pale U" her biotv; .'ind tliongk "he di<] not sjteak, and stimti nnnjiosedly, it 
w.Ks md tlirtidilt to -ee tliat tier he.irl was ind ihe les" agit.ited. 

“ ClaiM would ha\e sjtolie, hta tin* w'oitl" tiled away n])on ln*r liji". She trietl 
.'gain, hut the h»w "oinid *rt,is dr«)Wnetl I i the niciferatioii" tliiit .irose from lielow. 
J he n.ime of Keith was 1 1 hoi*tl ainid a tln>U":iiid plaudits, while tliat of llaverlield 
w .1" ( oii[tIt il \»iih e\t'rr.' tioTj"', groaii", and hj""<*s. 

lltiw gladl) wouhl ( lara now l';i\e exrlianged the .'ipjdauses that foliowttl the 
name "he bore for ihe decpcNt opi»rohrinm. Virulent ahn"e w..iild haie heeii Ihe 
nmst ."ttoihing halm her he.irt couhl IiaM* receiied : il wa*, iinletd, tin* only thing 
tiiat eoliM in any d<*gri’e restore her "elf-i ojnplai cm y. 'i’lie praise <»f "ome is the 
worst cujviire. It w;:- tlii" ].r.ii"e which (.Mi")itd, ili'-graied, and degiaded Cl.ira : 
heeaiise she felt that "In* li.nl t!e"i*ned it. 

“ Her "heme oM ic.iiiie her f, ar. For a moment she forgot it, and ."lood like a 
self-roiiAii led eiiniinal, not daring to rai^* her ryes to Lady Ilavei fu ld’s fare. 

“ She was nMi"ed by a large brick-hat, tliat daslietl through llie pane of ]d;ile-gl;i—., 
and sent it in -liiAeis mer their person.", nide ine"'.**!)ger it'clf did M*t further 

ini"chiid ; il .gl.snKd by C’lara, rending her arm as it passed her. 

“ It Ava.s .1 ^ ‘range, but it w*as a true feeling, that Clara looked on the toi’ii llesli, 
and felt the "mart, with a sort of ])Ioastire. 

“ ‘ ^ on ai’e hurl, Clara,’ said l.ady llaverfield anxiously. 

‘ It is notldiig, nothing. It in well it w^as I. If it luid been yv.H / More may 
Mime. Dear- l.ady Ilaverfield, let us leave the front of llie lioiise, and retire to tin* 
h.nk ajjartments.’ 

“ Lady Ilaverfield suffered Clara to lead her. She .sat down in silence; Clara stood 
undioiih-^s before her, 

“ Again they lieai-d the loud shout, the wild eonfusion, follow'ed by a volley of stones 
that ( ru"hf*(l and shivered Ihe sparioiis window's, and sti’i*W’ed llie carjiet w'illi the 
nugments of the glass. 'The w’ork of ruin and devastation w'a.s going AvihJly forward, 
hvery moment ihe sound of Home fresh destruction, some new' art of frenzy reached 
tncDi# 

‘ It is the work of our own hands! We alone have done tliisl We alone are 
answerable for it! Oh ! Lady Haverficld, I,ad)r Ilaverfield ! tliis is the letum forall 
your kmiliiess to us ! It is thus we repay you ! You never can, you never ought to 
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‘‘ < My poor child, you know not what you say. You know not of what you ac- 
« me yourselt: Yoiir alarm dcraiifffs your idejis. Compose yourself.’ 

“‘No! no! I know, you know, that these madmen would have been working 
quietly at home hut for — ’ 

“ < You Irivt* made mistakes, Clara. All of us make mistakes at times.’ 

“ ‘ Oil ! we have done worse— worse.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, my love, this is not a time — ’ 

“ ‘ O, yes ! tliis is the time to repent them — this moment, when I see you thus ter- 
litied ami afflicted, and know that we are the caused* 

“ It was at this moment that Matkerson, my lord]s f^tleman, Mrs. Chambers, and 
tlie wliole household, burst into the room ; for fear had' destroyed ceremony, and on 
that iiii|Uilse Ihey all nislied ifito their lady’s presence. 

‘ How ^\’o^lld your ladyship have us act ? What would your ladyshiy have us 
do ?' Alathersoii asked. 

“ ‘ Advise me, Alatliersoti.’ 

“ ‘ 1 scartely know how', my lady. I was in hopes that breaking our windows 
would have s.lti^^led the rascals; hut it seems not.’ 

“ ‘ Will tliey prc^ceed to tiirther violence ?’ 

“ « 'They threaten ns, my lady.* 

“ It was HOW’ that a hojie of giving some assistance entered the heart of Clara. She 
iclt the necessity ofe^ertion; and it came like new' lifi* within her. She dried her 
iom* iqi from Lady IlaverfiekPs feet, where she hsid wildly thrown herself; 
collected her ]iow'ers and strength ; and seemed at onre a rciiovaled and new creature. 

“ ‘ 111 the hist ]dace, MalherMUi, send one ot the men out by the hack way for 
.i^^i'^tanee ; hut first let ns go and seiiireall the lower windows. Mi-s. Chanibera, 
remain w'itli your lady ; AlatlieiHin, \ou and the rest rome with me.’ 

“ Ciar.i darted out of the room, and ran down the hall stairs. ISIatheiNon followeil 
her, in hurpri>e ; for In*, indeed e\ery body, knew' how intimately she was coiinectetl 
with the parly of their a‘"««ail.int''; and fliey loiild not (um]>rehend, or believe, that 
r.he eould seriously mean to op|)Ose them. I’lara, however, hastened down. She w'as 
the first to appro.ich the window*.; and though salutcal with imprecations, and as- 
sailed hy more dangerous weapons from tlie crowd without, at the expense of some 
"eiere hniises and (ontusions, she resolutely persisted in barring and bolting with lier 
own hands, till, with the as^-istance of Matlier-oii, every one of llieni W'as secured, as 
will as, under sin h < ircumstances, was {ffissihle. ^0 

“ * And HOW',’ said (lara, ‘ whiih of a on will go out hy the hack w’ay, and fly to 
priMure us aid.- In lisilf an hour clfei live help might he liere, if w'e can keep safe 
(or that time.’ 

‘ 'rweuty of the nines,’ said Mathersoii, ‘ would disperse tlii.s rabble in live 
niiiintes ; hut if not, irnu/U cut them to pifcei^ in other Jive.’* 

“ Mathernm had em])lia<i 7 ed these words ‘ ("/// ihc?n to pieees, strongl). 

“(lara answered to iheiii qnii kly, hastily, ‘ f'u/ //ic/a fo ‘^ay ) on ? Let 
them ! Yet,’ and her Aoire faltered, ‘ pool w’retclies, irko set them on ■' On whom 
1.^ their blood — on — on — Uul if we do no^ — f^et them ! Let tlicin!’ ” 

Ay ! viil them (n pieees ! tender lady^ sweet aniitiblc friend of tlicaristo- 
rr.it's ! 'Lite profligate lord wJio lias tyranir:illy deprived her father of 
liberty site afterwards protects in lier g:entle arms a^Jiinst vitdence ; but 
the moh, wlio w'oiild deprive tlie lord of his house, fnrnished at the 
eyjiense of his creditors, tind ke]»t in liixtirics in defiance of honesty, 
slie would incontinently have “ eut in pievea !'* And this is the sort 
of slufl’ jMit forth in honour of the aristoeracy ! TJiese arc the eoiieep- 
tions de.^i^ned to present tbem eu bran, • 

'J'lie house is g:uttcd and fired, ('lara seized hy the rioters, and carried 
in trinmjdi tlirongh the street. Lord Ilaverfiold conics in the midst of 
the cnrjig^ed inoh, hut saves himself from their violence by simply draw- 
ing himself up,” and looking grand. 

“ ‘ Set me down ! set me dowm ! ’ shriekiMl Clara ; .and her supporters, now' that 
the novelty w'as somewhat o\er, or that a new'er novelty had presented itself, did 
instantly lotver tlieir burden, and (!liira once more stood upon teiTa-flmia. 

“ With an exertion of strength that afterwards surprised herself, she made her 
way through the crowd. It yielded to her on eaeli side as she advanced, and Lord 
Hayerfleld, one of the great ministerial leaders, and Clara Keith, the daughter of 
the imprisoned Jacobin, stood before each other in the presence of thousands, 
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Again Lord Haverfield looked upon her with that cold disdainful air that spoke 
to Clara's heart reproaches more bitter ^han woi*d8, and again was his eye carried on, 
as though the sight of her wei'e distasteful. 

“ Clai'a would have spoken, would have urged him to foraake his evident inten- 
tion of penetrating to his ruined house ; but his look withered her ; her lips closed, 
and her eyes drooped. 

“ All ^is had passed rapidly. Hitherto, Lord Havei’field's determined air had 
preserved the little circle vacant around him ; no man's hand had been raised against 
him. But at this moment Cfara saw a menacing arm raised at him ; she threw her- 
self befoi’e him, and received the missile on her c^wn brow. 

< Why this. Miss Keith ?* said Lord Haverfield. 

“ ‘ Ah ! my lord,* crieil Clara, ‘ leave, 1 beseech you, leave this horrid scene.' 

‘ Sh^ll I return you your own advice, Miss Keith ? or will it bo presumption 
to recommend you to withdraw from a scene so little suited to the delicacy of your 
sex y •' 

“ < Presumption ! It is I who am presniiiptuous ; but it is anxiety for your safety, 
which makes me so. My lord, if it is not now too late, retire. Wliy should you 
press fbnvard to — y and Clara turnetl her eyes towards that burning pile. 

Lord Haverfield's eye followeil hera, and for a moment resti‘d on the ruins of 
his house and ]>roperty ; and then it turned back upon her. Not a word was spoken 
by the lip, but the eye siiid much. 

^ ‘ My lord,’ said Clara, ‘ if you would spare me your mother's curse, save your- 
self! for her sake, I beseecli you !’ 

‘ P'or your own sake,' he replied, speaking earnestly and quickly ; ‘ for your 
own sake, leave me, Clara ; leave me! danger surrounds me !’ 

‘ I will shai*e it.' 

“ ‘ T.eave him! leave him!’ again many a rough voice wildly exclaimed. ‘ Tear 
her from him ! Dash him away! Leave him! leave him!’ 

‘ Never ! never ! ’ 

< Does she hold with him ? Is she a turncoat ! Does she hold with him for put- 
ting her father in prison, and keeping liim there? Her own old father, that’s worth 
a bushel of lords ; and all for the sake of an aristocrat ! a lord ! a tyrant ! a robher ! 
a persecutor! There's a pretty daughter! there’s a fine lord ! gi>e it them, ray boys! 
give it them !’ 

These, and a thounq/id other teniis of op])robrium and reproach, were lavished 
on Clara and Lord Haverfitdd ; and they gave her a sort of extravagant pleasiiiv, 
even while they menaced her u'ith destruction ; yet, in the midst of lier danger, they 
restored to her her self-complacency. 

She forgot, that in sharing Lord Haverfield's danger she doubliMl it. Shu 
liad thrown herself upon his }irolection, when there seemed scarcely a hope that he 
would he able to protect himself ; and she now hung Aveeping upon his arm in child- 
ish helplessness. 

< Look up, Clara,’ said Lord Haverfield; and, with the submission of a child, 
Clara obeyed him. ‘ Kxert yourself, CIai:%,’ he said, when he saw that she regarded 
him in his first request ; ‘ exert yourself lor a few moments, and let us see if Provi- 
dence will protect us through our peril.' 

Lord llaA’erfield drcAV himself up to the full heiglit of his commanding figure, 
lle.looked undauntctlly round, with an eye that seemed to say, who shall dare (»p- 
pose me ? — and whether there is in rank that secret prc-cminenee, or whether it was, 
that undaunted courage, asserting its OAvn superiority, crushes down with its bold 
front all weaker opponents, we know not ; but certain it is, that, awed, either by 
his rank or manner, the croAvd parted as he waved liis luand for it to do so ; and he 
led Clara through the aiflcnuc thus formed, while not a stone Avas throAvn, or hurt 
attempted on them ; but they pasftMl quietly and sloAvly on for the space of a few 
> ards, .and then I.oid Haverfield supported Clara up the broad steps of the house of 
Lord (George Syudford, and she leaned upon his arm, while he knocked and rang at 
the door without huiry or precipitation, and very much in his usual manner of 
doing so. 

His manner had overborne the crowd around him. Courage conquers more by 
its presence than hy its deeds. It has far less to do than coAi'ardicc ; while it com- 
mands obedience, it involuntarily enforces respect. 

** It Avas a sort of admission that he Avas now in safety from the crowd, Avhen, as 
he stooil boldly facing them on tlic stejis of Lord George Syndford’s house, they 
seemed to demand, as a kind of ransom, one small concession. * Take off your hat ! 
take off your hat! ’ ivas the cry. 

Loni Haverfield would not. He stood covered before them. 

A Avide spreading murmur arose, thix^ats, menaces $ still he stood calmly before 
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them ; they redoubled ; the door opened ; a pale trembling domestic stood with it 
extended iii his hand. Lord Haverfteld handed^Clara in, turned again round : and 
now that the action could nut be mistaken for one of terror and coercion, he lifted 
his hat. 

^ Instantly the tide turned ; a burst of applause followed. So variable is the hu- 
mour of an English mob 1 


The destruction of the lord’s house could hardly be a matter of great 
concern, because nothing more was necessary to*a man of his morality 
than to cheat another set of creditors, and to be provided with another 
mansion and all appliances, and fresh duns to boot. 

Wc shall not fatigue our readers by following this foolish story to the 
lord's marriage witli the la<ly whom we have seen making a riot at*New- 
gatc, chaired by a riotous mob, and magnanimously refusing a treat of 
gin as magnanimously offered by a discharged footman, who had imbibed 
Jacobinical doctrines from her papa. Of the absurdities and extrava- 
gancies of the talt, and the ignorance of manners displayed in it, our 
specimens will give but a slight idea. We have thought it curious to 
siiow the picture of a pink of the aristocracy, which has been drawn by 
the hand of Servile, with the intention of holding up to admiration the 
class represented by this choice specimen, in contrast with the fanaticism, 
fooleries, and vulgarities of vilified reformers. It is pleasant to see the 
recoil of tlie attempt, and the effect the direct opposite to the design, 
in consequence of the very sincerity of the author's worship, which lias 
caused him to admit the ugliest truths without any perception of the 
infamy. lie has painted the crooked legs and hideous head of the idol, 
conceiving it a model of moral grace all the time. 

'fhe chaste wife, uhen she was told that her husband's breath was foul, 
asked, whether all men’s breath was not of the same foetor. Our adorer 
of the aristocracy has been so engrossed with his obscene deity, that he 
has not learnt that dishonesty and persecution arc Ifi^d infamous. He 
has seen largo features of these vices in the objects he has worshipped Jit 
some stupendous distance, and has su])poscd these things irreproachable, 
because found in such elevated personages. All this is curious, and ex- 
am]de of tlie subtleness of truth ; but the author's nonsenses, upon an 
exposure of which we refuse to enter more largely, are not at all curious. 
They are of a very common and abundant sort. "We have, however, for 
a notlier object, quoted enough, perhaps, to give some imperfect notion of 
the niaisrrir, the feeble, disjointed, rickety style, the poverty of fancy, 
and enormous ignorance of manners; and yet, of such a mass of iinmixed 
rubbish the following ])raisc has been given by some of the discerning 
critics of the periodical press. There are but two ways of ex]daining 
those judgments one is, by supposing in the writers the illiteracy, 
which is the common fault of the men called literary, more properly 
spelled littenxry ; the other, the advertisement fee y 

A vrry wcll-told story, with imich interest, both of cliiiracter and situation, 
lias infinitely more of oritfinality and attraction than a great majority of its compe- 
titoi-h.” — I.iterary Gasettc, 2Ut of Jnly, 

“ The characters are tccll imagined ; tlic scenes arc written with a degree of 
rivid feeling, which carries the reader irresistibly forward f — Sunday Times. 

f( jt not next to sacrilege to mention us modems, and our puny 

efforts with. the givnt and glorious of the ‘olden time,' we should say that ///c att- 
Ihorship of ‘ The Itcformcr' seems as likely to be as strongly contested as was the 
birthplace of Homer, lly some it is said to he an early production of Lord Givy’s : 
others insist that it must bo from the pen of that veteran Reformer Thelwall, or 
l»erhaps Godwin ; while not a few insist that it must have been written hy Pitt /liw- 
self, ill the days when he also worshiped at tlic shrine of Reform. Pitt is the likeliest 
of all ; he understood plotting, and tliis novel has the best and most ingeniously co/i- 
structed plot that we have long met rciVA.— -The respective chnractei's arc admirably 
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drawn, and as ably sustained throughout; and, till the very dose, the iutei*est is 
unftagging and intense.” — From a first~rate London daibf newspaper ; tohichj from 
respect to its general merits we forbear to name. 

“ The storg is neat and effeetice ; the diaracters are well drawn ; the dialogues 
spirited and t^prightlpi in short, it shows a skilful hand.” — ^dsiatic Journal. 

“ The whole bo(dv' abounds with the most stirring interest, Avell excited, and ad- 
mirably sustained.” — Xational Omnibus. 

The author of this booj: has eoiifoiiuded Ueforiu with Revolution, proving how 
didicult it is to ascertain the jJus or minus of liberal principles necessary to consti- 
tiite a ndbriner. Pillage and cnitrage are the results of reform in this Avork ; tve 
ti-iist that in real life it will prove olhenvise, and that Ave may be ind«‘hted to reform 
tor a cheap go\ eminent, an alle\iation of the miseries of the people, and a clear in- 
sight ipto the real interests of the nation at large. Still wc aclvnowled;»e it to be a 
rerg interesting nnryuiioe ; the scene of pillage*, and the escape of the parties, arc for- 
cibly paintedt and as the dauglitcr of reform is cAa'iitiially allied to the scion of Tory- 
ism, so AAT ti'iist that in reality nc may he able to amalgamate the tAvo, and ]nvseiTe 
the cs&ence of inoiiaichy Avitli a due reapett for the liberties of the people.” — Metropo^ 
titan. • 


A (’ONSERV^ATIVli: C^HAXT. 

I’un TiiE Kxsi'iXG c;cNi:uAn election. 

A Parodg on Let Fame sound the Trumpet." 

Let Fane sound the trumpet, and cry, To the fray!” 

Let Vyvyaii, let V’yvyan re-echo the strain, — 

If \oters (heir fruncliiM* A\ill barter lor pay^ 

Then Hardinge will smile, will Muile upon Vane ! 

A tnasuiv for ultras h t Hat nig di^.play, 

And lirihei’A hand round the hoAvl, — 

At Preston let Hunt pour the lustre of Dag* 

And WethVell go light to the poll !-|* 

Lot Inglis unfold his rich thoughts to his croAv 
At ()\tojd,*iit O\ford,~-Adiom bigotry inoAos, — 

(iive f>Midliurst x\\ejrintd tJiat lie knows he can do, 

And the pi uce that he teiiderh, tenderly loves I 

What*? honour but fudge t" Wliat is freedom? the same 

('rnic ghuy still springs (icun the mines!) 

What's (on>(ien(e? a bugbear — religion? a name— 

Hut Philpuits and C!o. aie — Dicines ! 


THE TORY SQUIRE. 

A Parodg on*-^ The Minstrel Bog." 

The Toiy Srjuire to the poll has gone, 

At tin* hustings soon you'll find him ; 

His nerves are firm, though bis face is AAMn, 
And a moh, like a tail, behind him ! 

“ ('liiirch and State,” said the candidate, 

“ Though many a squire betrays yon, — 

One rAan, at least, his mind shall state ; 

One holiest voicc*8hall praise you I” 

The Tory fell, but the rabble rout 
(3ould not keep the hero under,— 

They thought him crushM, but he gtive a shout 
Which strut k the knaves with wonder; 

And said, << Fou swinish multitude ! — 

Hot reeling from your piggery,-^ 
ril ne'er adopt your doctrines crude, 

Nor siiall ever join in Whiggcryl” 


• And Martin — P.D. 

+ LitsliUheadcil to the po//. u hen: meant.— IM), 
j “ 'I'liady Jjrody Iiaaa cow 
Ihat carries her tail behind her.”— Cl/rf Irish Ballad 
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LETTER TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, ON THE AP- 
I’ROACHING ELECTIONS. BY A TORY MEMBER OF PAR. 
LIAMENT, AND DISTINGUISHED OFFICER. 

JMy Dear Duke, 

Instead of takin^i^ the course you point out, allow me to protest loudly 
afi^aiiist our i»reseut policy. l«have been silent too lon^, while a suc- 
cession of false manuuivres has reduced us t«) the,brink of ruin. Losers 
in all countries have a right to c<»mplain ; but I do not despair — so pal- 
pably and grossly misconceived is the whole plan of our campaign — of 
demonstrating its blunders to your satisfaction, even in this single letter. 

have departed from our old princijdes, — that is blunder ope. 1 
ne(‘d not expatiate on the danger 4)f changing your dispositions in the 
face of the enemy. Forsooth, we must, on the eve of an election, affect 
caiuhmr, openness, and consistency ; state our princi])les without re- 
serve, and sliow owr liand to our adversaries ! No dujdicity, no finesse, 
no cajolery ; — these were things before the Fh)od, and we live in the 
nineteenth century ! Now, 1 say plainly, that unless we conceal our 
princijiles, under the most profound dissimulation ; give up (/onstantine, 
Miguel, and the Holy Alliance ; hiirjr our opinions on Jleform, the 
Hank, India, Slavery, until the elections are over, the Tories will be as 
Jjard-uj) as Poland is at tliis moment. If we do not wear round, take in 
eight or ten point'^ more of the wind, and that shortly, the uholc party 
will be left, like blind puppies, in the mud. 

1 begin by laying it down as an axiom, that the Kiiglish, Iri.sh, and 
Scottish — you may put them all together, — detest Tory princiiples ; 

and that it is therefore the boundeii duty of 'J'ories, upon the eve of an 
election, to conceal them. A ^\onlan is not expected to vobniteer a con- 
fession of her shame ; a jockey to run open-mouthed to a buyer, and tell 
him his horse is glamlered, foundercll, or spavined ; victimizer is not 
called on to pnalucc the dtwtvrs, and explain the whole mystery of 
]ducking to a jiigeon ; neither is a Tory retpiired to olitriulc his real 
opinions on the country at this particular moment. Now, we, on the 
contrary, seem to have made a covenant with — 1 w'onl say our con- 
sciences — 1 desjiisc hypocrisy — but our souls, (for, as (hmlburn says, 1 

hojie 1 have a soul to be d d as well as amdher,) to rake together 

all that is odious an<l base in our practice ami policy, and thrust it 
down the throats of the natioji. llie scheme seems to be, to I’ompicr 
disgust by ac<*umulaling additional motives of abhorrence, as an over- 
dosi‘ of arsenic defeats itself, and is thrown off the stomach. I defy 
sneering Aberdeen to ]mt his finger on any point of internal or exteriml 
policy on which Toryism is not diametrically opposed to the people of 
this country. 1 defy him to menthni any principle of liberty, humanity, 
or decency, we have not ostentiitbnisly insulted, over and over again, 
within the last three months. The fact is,^your Grace’s declarations, — 
from tlic first, when you, truly perhajis, hut most indiscreetly, pronoun- 
ced county meetings a farce," to the last, when you threatened that 
if the peojdo w^ere not quiet, a way w'oiild be found to make them," — 
have been of serious injury to the cause, ruder the authority <if your 
example, every puny whipster draws his sword, and insults his consti- 
tuency with his principles. The grcJit error, indeed, of your life has 
been your ignorance of the people, and your consequent contempt of 
them. Tories are too apt to draw from themselves; and you are not ex- 
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empt from the faulty — 1 say fault advisedly, because the disposition of 
the adversary must be carefully studied, and its peculiarities noted. No 
doubt, your opinions are changed ; you have found that county meetings, 
though they be farces,” are no jokes, and that a nation, like a wild- 
boar, is somewhat formidable at bay ; but you have yet to learn that they 
are really attached to their liberties, and are cautious about their pockets. 
I am solemnly convinced they believe in the real existence of what they 
call their rights, and have feelings of humanity, justice, and decency. 
These ridiculous opimons must be carefully borne in mind. Until we 
have got them down, it is absurd to irritate such prejudices. 

Tories have heard Peel talk so mucA of the words, candour and con- 
sistency, that they have at length come to believe in tlie things. To 
this they may attribute their defeat. (Consistency ruined the most glo- 
rious oppoiit unity that ever offered itself to man. Had it not been for 
that ill-omened word, you must have won the battle in IVfay. But Peel 
must talk of his consistency ! A yea-and-nay-forsooth” knave, to 
stand upon Ids consistency, when you cared not the sum total of his 
candour for it, and wanted nothing but tools ! Even Goulburn, good 
God ! refused you. I am amazed you did^ not order — not Lady J ■ 
to bnain him with her fan, because it would be impolitic, to require an 
impossibility of a lady, but — the footman to kick him down stairs. 
D — n Goulburn, you say. 1 most heartily echo the wish ; but you 
should have thought thus before you allowed him to involve you in his 
perdition. Had his head been worth its weight in gold, he would have 
been of incalculable service ; as it is, he injured you deeply in public 
estimation. The schoolboys found out some fable about Jupiter and 
the frogs, and used to crowd the lobby of the House to see Goulburn, 
And this man to refuse you ! But when Croker shyed, it was plain that 
not even a drummer would stand by your colours. 

Let me ask this simple question, What has a Tory to do with consisten. 
cy What is hisdnisiness but to stick to place through all weathers — 
to hold fast by the mysteries of jobbing? — to put his faith in nothing but 
corruption ? All the articles of his creed are seven, viz. the five loaves and 
the two Ashes. The fathers of his church are, Pitt, Castlereagh, Vansittart, 
and Melville ; his general councils are, secret green bag committees ; his 
commandments are the Six Acts ; the suspension of the Habeas Oorjnis is 
his law ; and the confession of his faith, a gagging bill. He has, moreover, 
a conscience, and it is kept by Eldon ; a religion, and it is hypocrisy ; a 
name, and it is Mystery. His priests are the bishops ; his scapegoat, 
change of any kind ; and for plundering the revenue, lie has an oath in 

heaven's chancery,” as immovable as if Eldon presided over it. 'falk- 
ieg of Eldon, that old man did us shrewd injury, and will do more. He 
mortally offends the Englisli people, by^he tenacity with which he main ■ 
tains every antiquated corruption ; the old b<ittercd abuses he clings to 
with a rigidity of grasp that woul4' astonish Trapbois himself. Tell 
Kenyon to give him a hint about the tea: s. These young men at once 
begin to talk of the crocodile, and all classical allusions are dangerous, 
and should be avoided. Perhaps you think that I am contradicting my 
own advice as to tho, necessity of suppressing our opinions ; but give me 
leave to explain to your Grace. Hypocrisy is invaluable, as long as it 
is not known to be liypocrisy ; but the people have been so often duped, 
that they are become as suspicious as a mastiff about the stump of his 
tail ; and the moment that hypocrisy is detected, it becomes a losing 
game. 
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To return to my original base of operations* I insist on the necessity 
of concealing our real principles^ and assuming ^'^for the nonce'^ones 
more acceptable to this stupid people. This is our only game. 1 pro- 
test against our becoming the Quixotes of every sort of infamy^ at the 
present moment especially. Nor can I see why our camp is to be made, 
at this crisis, the city of refuge for all the criminals of the earth. A 
frantic frankness has seized us. Prudence and hypocrisy are totally for- 
gotten, so that a spectator w«uld think we were moving heaven and earth 
for our own ruin. There is not, within the four corners of the map of 
tlic w'orld, an abuse that Toryism has not taken under its wings. There 
is not a prostitute practice or principle to which it has not opened its 
.arms ; not a base or bloody act which it has not defended, nor any noble 
one that it has not calumniated. Your Grace's firm nerves start; you 
cannot believe we have been so foolish. TTnliickily, it is capable of proof. 
V^iolont as the colouring seems, it does not exceed the tone of the rea- 
lity. Ti» begin with yourself. — Almost the last speecli you uttered in 
Parliament was. one, which, coming from such a general as you, and so 
familiar with Portugal, must have been of great service to Miguel. 
Need I recall the defences of him by Aberdeen, or that you, when that 
cursed reform unhorsed you, were, on the point of acknowledging the tyrant, 
the usurper, the murderer, and chance alone prevented me from being able 
to add, the assassin and the fratricide. In the next place. Peel should, 
forsooth, defend Constantine (! !) and that under circumstances chosen 
with his usual wisdom. U'o do you justice, no Portuguese w'ere present 
when you adv(K*at(*d Miguel’s cause ; but Peel had the unfeolingness to 
defend Constantine before the faces of those very gallant men who had 
lost all in attempting to save tlieir country from the monster. Again, 
this people have a sort of peculiar regard for the German pe4»ple, per- 
haps, hocause they are a simple foolish people, w'ith low' domestic virtues, 
patient of much oppression, and yet with a ridiculous hankering after 
some portion of lilierty. One w'ohld suppose we might liave left them 
to the niaiiageinent of Mctternich, with wliatevcr lights his friend Aber- 
deen could give him by letter ; but no — for no purpose, tliat ever I could 
discover, hut to bring ourselves into further disrepute, as if w'e had not 
jilready enougli of political infamy to content even immoderate men, our 
organs must take up the cudgels for the Diet, and the King must he 
made a party to the original decree. Turn to the next. Not satisfied 
with the success of his former pro^jhccies^ Hall has again Jifted himself 
up to utter Jereiniades against the French llevolution, at proper time 
truly, and to “ audience meet.” It w’ould be tedious to enumerate more 
instances from the (’oiitinent: hut surely, looking home, w'o might have 
avoided shocking the absurd feelings of religion and humanity, which 
tliis niition does entertain, hy^dvocating Negro Slavery at jthis parti- 
cular moment. A pretty figure, by the w'ay, Goulburn and" his slaves 
cut. There might he someth ingftnade of it, as a splash, if Cambridge(?) 
tlirew him out ; hut, believe one who kpows them, the clergy w’ill not 
leave as much as one green spot in Toryism for the eye to rest on. Even 
a bold dashing piece of hypocrisy they w'ill not contribute in our dis- 
tressed condition. They jog pretty well along the old established modes, 
but any thing new or striking is quite above their genius. 1 grant they 
mean well, but there i.s not a spark of originality in them. In heavy 
column, or beliind a wall, like the Turks, they are immovable ; but, 
for active warfare, which must he our game, they are far too nn- 
wieldy. 
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On the Continent^ then, Cunstantiiic, Miguel, and Metternich })rove 
wliat precious defenders of liberty, we are : Slavery shows our sincerity 
in religion and merciful feeling : and let the Bank (.’barter, the India 
Trade, let our enmity to Reforiii^and the host of great interests invoL 
ved in that single word, speak our suitableness to advance the internal 
pro.i^perity of the ejiipire. Is it with such a list of pledges we will go to 
the hustings? Shall one come to an elector and say, “ 1 am the sworn 
friend of every despot in Eur<»pe — pray helj) me to become the ruler of 
a free people “ I tlijnk liberty a farce, as the Duke says — leave 
your rights to me.” Will another say, Sir, I think jidibing the per- 
fection of political wisdom, and the eiut of (rovernment — alh>w me to 
put a hand in your p4)cket ?** I was handcuffed the other day on a 
charge pf swindling — 1 keep books, sir, on a new system, far superior 
to posting or^d<nible entry.” AVill another take tlie elector by the hand, 
and say, I called the bill spediation ami robbery — ]»ray let me see it 
carried into operation ?” “ I attemj>ted to strangle it in tlie hirtJi — 

permit me to recomineml a nurse for it.'* AV'^ill aruither yet say, 

Taxation ami coercion (kiu)ck a man down, and kick him for fall- 
ing) 1*^ my motto — sir, your vote and interest at the next election ?” 

N'iivv, your (irace knows, I will wade as dee]) in eoercinii as any one ; 
none of you entertains a more cordial hatred for tlie people, or thinks, 
witli more ftircc of conviction, that they are made for the pleasure ami 
profit of the aristocracy ; but ]>ardou me for entertaining some doubts 
about the judiciousness 4)f our present measures. Liberty, and all that, 
you cannot think a merer farce than I do ; but will enthusiasm sulh‘r hy 
being united witli prudom-e ? I5y mixing a litths iron with the brass, 
surely tlie statue will he soinewdiat impruve<l ; ami the sim]ilic.ity of the 
<love, in whicli Tories so siiperahouml, will only shine w itli a greater 
lustre when contrasted witli the wisdom of the serpent. My dear Duke, 
it is vain to tell me that w'e puff ourselves oft' ns Kefonners ; for even 
were they of so stujd<l a rhiy as to forget our actions and votes for the 
last two, ay twenty years, must not we he betrayed hy tlie other ])oints 1 
have touched on ? Does your (iraee think that Satan wouhl hope, hy 
putting his horns in liis pocket, to walk t//ro(/. through Bond .Street, 
while he continued flourishing his tail, sjiittiiig hrimstoiie at every f^tep, 
and w'ithoiit even a pair of W\»llingtons to cov<*r his Imofs ? 

My ilear Duke, let me tell you plainly, the Tory tactii's have rnaile 

worms’ meat” of my chance for this place. J w'ent hist M'ednesday to 
canvass as a Radical, — Murray, fine fellow ! had been vapouring aw'ay to 
the same tune in Scotland, — but ihey laughed at me ; I offered to sign 
pledges until I shouhl wear my fingers to the knuckles, hut they only 
laitghed the more, and showed ino my name in m/ letters on every divi- 
sion agaii^t the Bill. A man, how’cver,^^as not served under you for 
nothing. I returned to the cluirge, and should^ I think, have succeeded, 
hut for the hue and cry of Toryism i|dse<l by our good friends in the 
newspapers, the mag'azines, and the Kurroiimling towns. 1 deiioumuMl 
Miguel, and was handed your speech ; raved lieyond F. Buxton against 
slavery, — they presented me with a copy of the Morning rost, (1 wish 
the Fditor was drowned in it ;) execrated ('onstaiitinc, and wa8,'/iVtick 
dumb hy the Standard, (Are you not amazed at (jifford, who is a fellow 
of talent, and knows the w'orhl ?) Such a continued fire would have 
silenced Baring liirn.self. In short, they paid no more attention to me 
than if 1 were a protocol. One would think 1 had sent the Jelfsto 
them to say, That, owdng to a defect in my eyesight, I could upt po- 



Bitively declare whether I haf voted; the Bili or net } hut^'jyp^t 
hadj that it was <}uite unintentional^ aM th'&t'^ was ani&Ous tv^aU^ the 
most ample apologies and^ fuirthej*^ ^hat this blow Viis follo^^d tip 
next day by sending Quentin^ that kn^lit without fear^** if not arith- 
out reproach/* to affture theip^ that he was the person who* had;'1pea{ly 
voted against the Bill. 

Having thus satisfactorily shown the thorough viciousness of our pin- 
sent plan^ let me unfold my own^ and deploy arguments in its favour, ^ 
unless it forces your approbation at the first glancov I propose, then, 
that we buy up at once all fhe newspapers, magazines, reviews, pam. 
plilets, and histories of the last two years, along with the lists of division 
on East Ketford and Penrhyn ; Ulat as soon as this is completed, all 
the Tory candidates of the empire walk in processioi^^Crockford's, 
with your (Jraco, the gallant Cumberland, the meek Xewcastle, the 
miinihrent Nortliumberland, the princely Buceleuch, and the statesman- 
like Londonderry, at our head ; that after ha\ ing gambled for tuo hours, 
we unanimously ^d simultancouhly proclaiiki oursehe^ bitter reformers, 
and that we lia\e neen <ilw<iys such, ]>.irticiil.irly diiriiif; the last tuo years, 
Avhen we \uted night aiid^day forHlie bill ; and that for proof of this w'o 
refer to the newspapers, ^i,c. wbicli we will liave destroyed. But this is 
not sutlicient ; on e\ory question, the C huivli,iUiaiik Charter, Belgium, 
INu'tiigal ; iu sln)rt, eieiy point of home and foreign policy, w^e must 
out-hen»d Herod, cut up the Radicals by tlio roots, make Hunt appear a 
crcepei, arnl (’(.abett a toitoi^e. Without this, consider the rooted 
hatred tins nation bears to our principle^', and truly consider the rooted 
hf'tred our ]>rimip1e> bear to all the nation holds dear, including alwaj'^s 
its breci lies' pocket, and then tell me is it on the balls we should win? 
With this, we are hooked coitain. I remember when John Bull was ns 
simple, credulous, easy a man as your Gr.ice could desire ; indeed A"an. 
and Co. must have been stony -libarted Greeks to»pluck so unmercifully 
such a Johnny Raw ; but he is now as caution^ as a fish with a hook, 
and a yar«l of line attached to it, in his jaw ; and jet we go on tempting 
him wtth a hook that would frighten a giu^eoii after a forty days* fast ! 
I repeat tempora mutant ur Pt nos mutamttr in i/tis, which, as your 
Cl race knows, mCcins the Tories must face to the r’uiht-about.** «Tohn 

Bull has an obs4'ure notion that an enemy to reform is not a reformer 
in his heart ; that if yem hate freedom, you are not a l#i'er (►f liberty ; 
and that a system of jobbing, sinecures, places, and pensions, is not 
w'hat runs so much in the poor maif*& head, viz. economy and retren^- 
nieiit. Our first requisite, therefore, is hypocrisy, our second hypocrisy, 
and oiir third hypocrisy; not lachrymose and frightened at it9»owii 
meanness, but bold, clamordt^ and active. The sooner, w’e begin 
to fly our kites the bet|||r. • 

My dear Duke, there is onc^nUltiint 1 feel some reluctance in approach- 
ing, and nothing short of necessity could compel nie to enter on it. We 
must give up tho C liurch foi* the present. Wliat,** you say, “ tlie 
bishops ! my surest cards, true as steel to Toryism ! The man is mad. 

^Gold {Stick, ^a sturdy beggar of the treasury,* a gambling younger* 
son, kc steady downright voting, is not to be compared with a bishop for 
one moment. He sticks to the mini'-ter like a hero, on any question, 
from shooting a score of women and children in a tithe matter, up to 
^fmtni|||bmjpm : he never boggles, — ^no, jever. Give them up ? I> — d 
nOQ«ciniMI|||yM^'dear Pi\ke, wo passed through harder days than this. 
It must Hm^Uhne, Look at Ilenloy's pamimlet. All yoii*ve said is as 

NO, II. * 2 B 
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true as if Phillpotts denied it ; but our campaign must be one uf daring 
enterprise, of rapid manoeuvres, and in that tlie bishops cannot aid us. 
Were you behind the lines of Tqyrcs Vedras indeed ; — but now it is neck 
or nothing. Desperation is prudence in our state. Do you consider the 
position of our aifairs, and thb odium that burns, like a pan of coals, on 
every fireshovel hat Is it when our gunwale is nearly even with the 
surface of the water, you would throw in such a mass of abuses, and 
apolitical corruption, as the Church, — the Irith branch alone being suffi- 
cient to sink the Britannia ? Would you go to battle, like those Indians 
of whom you drove 5000 into the river, Vith a harem, and a cloud of 
slaves, cooks, and sutlers, in your rear? 

Would, to. God you had the saml^Jiead for a political as a military 
campaign : the,. liberties of England would not be worth five years' pur- 
chase. But no man is perfect. I have studied the gi’oiind — you didn't 
despise my advice at A^atcp-loo — and I tell you, the House of Commons 
is the key of the enemy's position. To gain that, every ^thiiig must be 
sacrificed. The next election is the life or deatli of eruption. Flat- 
ter, bribe, deceive the electors, give up the Church, slavery, &c. at any 
rate command the election, and the battle is ydnrs, rotten boroughs, pa- 
tronage, jobbing, and all. C’orru])! the next reprcwscntation, and we will 
take the sting, ay, anj^Mt'k the guts out of Reform. Leave the Bishops 
for a while to their fiw ; their 'roryism will no more suffer diminution in 
the interval, than a turtle grtiw poor by being left for a fortnight i>u its 
back, (’orrupt the next representation, — proThise until we are black in 
the face, — sign pledges to outweigh the Duke of Buckingham, — by any 
means procure a majority of 'I'ories, and we can cripple Reform. \\'’ont 
it he easy with the King’s name, the army, the whole weight (»f the exe- 
cutive, and the House of Commons, to loail the registry with forms, fees, 
and expenses ; to make it a tedious, troublesome, worrying, money-los- 
ing process? Can't «,versoers get a hint ? (^an't we have a wtloud of 
objections to every voter? U’ill not registering barristers W*ith the 
land of promise, i. c. profuse patronage, ex])firiding to their view, — the 
old glorious system of quartering men in thousands on the ]>ublic purse, — 
w'ill they not uiider»tand'IS^c w inkings of authority, and be troubled 
with doubts, to the admiration of Eldon himself? ^^"hy, you mnvt know 
that the prospect of “ cheap law" makes them hate Reform already, us 
bitterly as Newcastle does. Cannot we make pretexts, and by degrees 
raise the qualification ? Cannot we, in short, have back the rotten bo- 
roughs ? It is as easy as my glove.* 

Corru]>t the next representation, and wc can have hack the days of 
reversions, sinecures, pensions, and places without number. Corrupt 
the next rejpresentation, and w^e can havUliack the days of boards and 
establishments to do nothing, with comj)trollexs to direct, and inspec- 
tors to watch, and auditors to hear no|||^iig. Corrupt the iiext,wepre. 
sentation, and we can have back the prosecutions of the press, (Scarlet, 
thanks to Lucifer ! is still lively,) and gagging bills, and domiciliary 
visits, and suspensions of the Ilabms Corpus : nay, what say you to a 
censorship of the press? Sidmouth's notions were sometimes good.'' 
In short, corrupt the next representation, prevail on the electors — no 
matter how — lo return Tories, and the people will he at our feet, with 
their persons and purses. One 

• It had been in ron»uleratjon, Init, 
uol be taken preiiminary tu pnbtication 
Spccih of Lord Sidniouth on propysiiig 1 
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lleign of Terror; but the thoughts I got bf* having lately read the 
history of 1817-18-19-20. Is your secretion of bile bad ? or have you 
any friend in the blue stage of the cholerj^ ? Then** put into his hands 
the history of those years^ and if he hasn't iOl^tantaneously a rush, of 
gall that would be sufficient to make an^ccan of ink^ why, his bowels 
must be hard to move. — Well, if we can once get them down : — ^but no 
matter. — You surely won’t any longer enrumber yourself with the 
Cliurch ? It wont do for, f#enty or thirty fiie men to peril such a 
prospect ; particularly wlxdn/ if ^oiice^n the saddle, u e can restore them 
all they may have lost, and vote five or six millions in addition, for 
churches, &c. It has often aniazcdi|de to see what a total want of com- 
monsense the Church sHows. It hivt a spark of genius. If it h^d, 
what service mighj^ not the parsons do ua»at this moment !.»They could 
take'iip* slavery if Coulburn were kicked out, the thing, as I said, would 
look well. They could take 3p Poland : and %hy mercy or justice 
should not sound as well from their mouths as from a private gentle- 
inah's, is hard to^nccive. Certainly ^ would be in character M'ith 
their profession : they could have a meeting on the French Revolution, 
or the Belgian question, the game laws, the state of the poor, or the punish- 
ment of death, as it is going \ but you can never get them to be hypo- 
crites in the cause of freedom or humanity; always right in 

the wrong place. One of them, the other d:.y— 3flfeck, or Block, or 
some such name — sfrould go^^id make, in Open »hnylight, an outrageous 
attack on Hume. Have you scon it ? 1 laiigliod with vexation until 

my eyes ran over, ^^lilpolts is the milk of liumeMi kindness compared 
with him. Rvery sentence is a running sore of al use ,* and the wliole 
speech has a virulejit rot that would taint the entire flock of his breth- 
ren ill the eyes of the nation. The meek iniiii.ster seems truly to 
know as little of the general feeling as if he had been locked up for 
the last fifty years in the heart of* a stone. I detJ^sft Iliiinc ; a bitter 
thorn he has been in our sides ; he stuck to us like a blister; but this 
madman has returned liini, I suppose, to spite Henley for his pamphlet. 
The English people have absurd notions of gratit m le ; — what, then, could 
Hume desire more than to liave recalled to tliwn the services of fifteen 
years During that time, almost alone and unaided, he fonglit the 
battle of economy, against majorities that would make any other man 
despair. At considerable personal expense, and with a weight of labour, 
which the (-hancellor of the Exchequer, who was paid for it, never 
dreamed of undergoing, he waded through the mass of public accounts ; 
and by reducing each charge to distinct items, rendered it easy to detect 
enormous estimates, double entries, and every other sort of fraud w'liiflh 
poor Van. was in the habit of practising. By this system of iKKposure, 
which certainly no man, unless supported by notions of public duty, 
couhl ha^ continued s<i long, anlM^t repeated insults and the clamours 
of the revenue blood-suckers, the attention of the country at length was 
roused, and tlie Tories were forced to present intelligible accounts, and 
sometliing like reasonable estimates. I detest Hume ; lie has dogged 
us like ti bloodhound ; he has hung on our flanks like the Malirattas ; ho 
has made poo# men of us ; but wdio can deny that whatever improve- 
ment (as this shopkeeping nation calls it) in the revenue has taken 
place, owing to liim ? Then, again, his services to reform. 

Did yovS|B|j|i|fW0ch on tliat d — d motii#t pf Ebrington’s ? 1 met 

lip ?” HumeJ" '' What is he about ?" 

A twelve-penny nail in the Dulles coffin. If you 
‘ 2B2 
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wish to see your friend for the last time, you had better make haste, or 
the lid v^ill be down on him,** The fact is, it was much, longo intervallo^ 
by several lengths, the best speech that night. I did not think it was 
in him. 

Besides, the conduct of the" Church in Ireland disgusts me. 1 don't 
know what is the cause, hut of the fact I'm certain, that massacres ruin 
" any party. We never recovered Mancheajt^. There seems to be some 
bad luck about much blood. People* be^h to shun one ; and even in 
company, you can't help thinking they jiave a trick of looking at a fel- 
low's liands^ which ttM^t be unpleasant. This shooting of unarmed men 
oil tlie one side, even provoking, aa it does, on the other, the shooting of 
aged Hinocent clergymen, miglit fe endured ; fnit the murder of women 
and children — 'tis unmanly. No gentleman can he seen with the Church. 
As to Stanley, I must cut Jiini, that’s ^at. 1 could as soon kimw.him as 
take tlie arm of Jack 'Ketch in Bond street. 

IV^uild you tliink it } I believe one of those yorngstOrs, that hfis 
never seen a shot fired, or a j|nwardly lawyer, wholp^iie could rob with 
a hollow cabbage stump, contemplates mor^oolly the death of a fellow- 
creature tliaii your Grace or I, who have seen the field ofbaCttle strewed 
with thousands. I leave it to the philoso]>liors to expbiiii ; but thin is 
certain, that the *J|pi‘ies dare not have attempted half the W'higs are 
doing with Irelartn.' Had yonr (iracc (I beg your,, pardon) ordered 
so ninny of your unhappy countrymen to ^ shot, aiBb<l!|^ug tb Taw, this 
old dotard of a premier uould have moved the stonbs to niutiny, and 
Brougham, who sent his brother, the Master in?CIiancery, to a public 
meeting, in Southwark, in order to teach them how to evade the taxes, 
would have pledged his character as a lawyer for the perfect legality of 
the tithe meetings. 

I end as I began — we must go with the tide. We muet alter our 
tactics. Too t riil^' says our worthy friend Blackwood : Conjserva- 

tives can no longer rest on the elo|pt boroughs, or Parliaiweiiltary infiii- 
ence ; they must rest on the support of tlie middling ranks of society, 
or they will speedily py|^h. 'flie pride of Aristocracy, the stateliness 
of office, the etiquett^S^ nobility, must yield to the pressure of the 
common danger. The great families must throw open thei? doors to the 
gentlemen of tlieir counties ; the peeresses must be condescending and 
affable to ladies who are not quite so fashionable as the elegantes of Al- 
macks. It is no time to stand upon ceremony, or he exclusive*.^ The 
great families arc the generals of the Conservative host ; hut whiht are 
generals without officers or soldiers } And how are officers or soldier's 
tW he obtained, unless their affections are conciliated. It is indispensable, 
now that power is placed in the handh of the lower orders, that the 
gentlemen who influence them f^uld he conciliated ; and this is not to 
he done without total change of system.*' — I say, DitHf to Mr, 
Blackwood, — We must, indeed, cliange tJjc system, at least for tlie 
present, and appear to become new men. 'We must muzzle our opi- 
nions, or our ruin is as plain na the sfile of Ludlow. If our dearest 
principles meet us in the street, we must cut them dead. Hypocrisy is 
our game. The grenadiers must he hypocrites, the lightfeompany hypo- 
crites, and the battalion hypocrites. To that tune Perceval must preach, 
Croker sneer, and emi SVethercll pull his (rre^a^^M^^lioitor 
is cajolcr}', our lawyer H^ud, and our assessor IliwraBHPhout for 
reform, economy, liberty, any thing ; and^et be^||p|i||die to our 
promises, but stupid credulity of the pebpI^^HpjQ^ hburever ^ 
quite sincerely, when 1 ilAso^e myself, my dear EtHl|l|^7er/^ p— — 
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THE ASSESSED TAXES— DIRECT AND INDUCEOT 
TAXATION, 


Few measures would be more popular than the repeal of the Bssessed ^ 
taxes ; and we are therefore aware thiif^' wlien we oppose that measure^ 
we undertake an unpopular task. But^ convinced as we are that the 
assessed t.ixcs are muoli objectionable than many others under which 
the country labours^ and tim their ri^peal will/ even in a reformed Par- 
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not assessed, nor those containing fewer tl^n six windows. It w’ill 
thus be observed, that the assessed taxes faNl^tircly on the middle and 
upper rankb of society ; and m this way an approach is made to the 
true principle of taxation, which I*) to make every one contribute accord- 
ing to liis ability. This principle is, unfortunately, entirely overlooked 
in our system of taxation, for nearly tho whole of our revenue is raised 
onUxpenditurc. Thus, of the net revenue for last year, of iifty millions, 
the Customs and Excise produced thirty^hve millions and a half, and 
the Stamps and Post ( )ilice about nine millions and a half more ; so that 
a person with a family is forced to contribute, not in proportion to his 
wealth, but in proportion to the size of his family. Farther, the assessed 
and laittd tuxes arc almost the only part of our revenue which is col- 
lected directly ; and it is a great advantage tliat a tax should pass 
through as few hands as possible, between the person hy whom the ta^ 
is paid and tho public treasury. 

Tho great advantages of direct taxation can easily be elucidated, by 
considering effect of an indirect tax, such as the Excise. The 
trajiera who 'are under the operation of this tax are shackled in every 
poaidbk||f|^ masters of their own premises. They can- 

not and when they pleaee, but every different opera- 
tion |n can be performed only after a precise method,* 

*^ter notices, and on the ^l^se o|japeoified periods of 
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time. The censcqucnces of thip are, that the improvement of our nmmu 
factures is retarded, for the elFcct of proresses out of the specilled course 
cannot hiBi trfed ; mudi annoyance, expense, fand delay are occasioned, 
for all wiiich the manufacturer must he roimhursed by the increased 
price of his commodity. Farther,' the tax becomes enormously increased 
to the consumer, on wliom it ultimately fallSj wlion it is paid on the 
ilhportation’ of an unmanufactured article, an^ early stage of the 

process of m.'mufiictureit '^Tlie maqpfacturei^^who pays the duty origin- 
ally, must have a profit, not only on the capital ^ex| 3 ended in the purchase 
of his raw ipaterii^^liu^ on the wages of his workmen, rent, &c. but 
l^also on that parti)^n||f%apita^ which is expended in the paying of duties 
to Gpvernmeiit ; tlm wholesale deder must also have a profit on the 
duty"; and tlius it proceeds, augmenting with aji accelerating ratio, until 
it reaches the consumer. Tlie more hands the taxed commodity passes 
through, between the faf0 payer of t^e tax and the consumer, the 
heavier does tlie tax become ; but even in passing through a very few 
hands, it is seriously inq|eased.i j|)et us take, for exam^j^ the tax on malt: 
This tax is paid Jit first by tneroaltster, who, is repaid by the distiller, 
with the mercantile profit. Suppose now the whisky to j)a9s suc- 
cessively into the hands of a rectifier, a wholesale merchant, a retail 
merchant, and the consumer ; and taking gross mercantile profits at only 
10 per cent, we shall he surprisjcd at the manner in which the con- 
sumer suffers by being taxed indirectly instead of direisi^^ The malt- 
ster pays X'lOOO, and receives X*1 100 from the oistiller ; wnd'l^ain receives 
£1210 from the rectifier. The Uliolesale-mercb^iit pays £1331 ; the 
retail merchant Xl tOt; and the consumer, instead of payi’&g £1000, 
which is all the (Tovernment receive, has to pay £1610, ail advance of 
61 per cent ! Yet many commodities pass through njifiny more hands 
between the original payer of the duty and the consumer. We are aware 
that this ^'iew has V>cn maintained to he erronemil^ by political econo- 
mists of great lumie, who, nssumingd^t mercantile profit is 10 per cent 
per annuw, contend that the same rm of profit cannot be received in 
each successive transfer. ^But it is frirgotten that the whole difference 
between the buying and i|ping price of a commodity is not profit : rent, 
taxes, loss by bad debts, and many other deductions, must be made from 
the gross profit, before the net profit can be realized ; and 10 per cent 
is much less than is often necessary to cover these deductions. If wo 
suppose the gross profit to be larger, of course tlie tax presses with in- 
creased severity on the consumer. For example, if the gross profits 
were 20 per cent, the malt tax, in tlie above case, would be augmented 
no'less than 150 per cent to the consumer. We have kept entirely out 
of view the addition to the price of the commodity, independently of the 
duty, occasioned by the annoyance, interference, and loss of time and 
labour, in consequence of the Excise regulations, and the additional pro- 
fits which dealers in^commodities necessarily require to indemnify them 
for the discomfort and annoyance of a continual surveillance by revenue 
officers. Yet, such additional price, and additional profits, augnmted 
in the manner we have shown, cannot fail to increase greatly the pres- 
sure of the tax on the consumer. That the free use of IRieir premises, 
and the uncontrolled management of their manufactul^d^ are ofigreat 
value to manufacturers, was shown when the beer tj^>,i^|MyMpiwed ; 
for the Scottish brewers reduced the price of ale 
than the amount of the duty. 

may be asked, however, when the almost Wp^/tendeiiey 
of indirect taxation is so opjurjous, why have most>^g%jPj|!mtMlto resorted 
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to it ; and how does it happeti that the niorc. the nmoniit of our tax- 
ation is increased^ the greater i^he pv^po^O,^. raised .indirectly ? the 
answer is simple : When taxfiis qpllccted mrectlyj tha'aipi^utit of tax- 
ation borne by each individual is kn^wjn ; and eve^ man ^sel^^w much 
of every day he works for Goveirnmei^ and how^uch for himself. For 
instance^ it would bd seen^ that in this country, out of eveiy tw'elve hours 
ho w'as employed, Im w^j^ht four for the State. He would dit^cover that 
one of those hour^was oSi|jpiei^in enabling hii||^ provide tor the demands 
upon him occasioned th^ army and iiavy^^and other two to pay his 
share of the interesf^of the hational debt. brought 

home to him once or twice a-year by the argument gjfe 
crumenam, the enormous expenditure of Govermirat would not long be 
submitted to. Hut advantage is taken of the i^|^p||)l*anc<; of |^e||)eople, 
to mystify and mislead them ; and by the consumer, who is tJw ultimate 
loser, the tax is confounded with the price^ Tims, we hear continual 
complaints of^ direct taxes, such as incoir^ or i>oll, or assessed tjixcs,' 
but few peoj)le^|jpnsider, that w’hen t bay buy (|^pouiid of soap, or of tea, ' 
one-half of the sum paid is received by^roverriment. 

^ Ilow'over convenient lluch mistiiication maybe for the rulers, it is 
very prejudicial to the ruled ; and, now that the people have some influ. 
ence in the management of their own affairs, it is to he hoped thjit the 
taxes wdll bet collected in the most economical inode, and that some 50 
per cent wi|||^ 9 t be ad(|cd to the burdens of the people by the mode 
of coUectiUjg our taxes. "The most proper tax is one on property, for it 
is for the protect^p of property iMlncipally that the necessity of so large 
an expdbditure by Goveynment has become necessary. AVlien a property 
tax is in^bsed, we have no objcctiiii to tlie repeal of the assessed taxes ; 
but, untii'wb have a property tax, they should be allow ed to remain, for 
they are principally collected from those wJio, from their wealth, are best 
able to bear them^||l^nstcad of Iwing repealed, thqjr ought to he extended 
to Ireland ; for it is ridiculou^^> exempt Ireland, on account of its po- 
verty, from taxes \v1iicli fall tlio wealthier classes, shameful 

inequality in the connection of the house duty on the country seats of our 
nobility and gentry, should also he corrco|n ; for at present, tlie most 
splendid nmnsions arc taxed about as much ns fifth-rate houses in large 
towns. 


Notwithstanding the distress which has existed in this country; since 
the end of tlie w^r, the use of many luxuries has greatly increased. Thus 
the number of carriages is much greater now than at the former period, 
and the revenue from this brancli .of our taxation seems to be annually 
increasing. . The same remark is true of tl^ tax on armonal bcaoings. 
These facts, as well as many others that could bo adduced, show that 
there is a tendency in this country to a division of society into two 
classes : an aristocracy possessed of extensive landed estates, or of great 
wealth, invested in commerce, manufiictures, banking, and stock.job. 
bing ; and a poor and depressed body of peasantry, and artiSfins. The 
epilation of the working classes appears to be gradually deteriorating. 


Forty or fifty years ago, the peasantry in many parts of England were 
in the hab%ftf brewing ale for the consumption of their families ; but 
a practice is now unknown. In England, eve^ eighth man is a 
pMqtotMXpjgprted more or less by parochial a^d. ft is doubtful even if 
the bur manufactures has been beneficial to the lower orders ; 

for, ihIIIIM of clothing has been very much, reduced, it has 

depii|it!TI K |i r of ttiem of employment. Thus, formerly, tlie ^niale 
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peasantry of Scotland found a constant source of employment, in spin- 
ning, knitting stockings, and in various domestic manufactures. Every 
farmer's Vife made all the linen she used, and its manufacture gave em- 
ployment te the tvives and daughters of the farm servants, and to nume- 
rous country- weavers^'- {But now linen can be bought clieaper than it can 
he made in this way ; and the peasantry themselves have ceased to culti- 
vate flax, and purchase all tlie linen they require. Many females, who 
could formerly earn a decent livelihood have thiif^^been compelled to 
apply for parochial relief] 'Vor no emplojilTOfit has becn'^found in place of 
that of wliich tlie rapidn^ogress of our madufactufls has deprived them. 
gfiTe need iiot^'there^^l^e surprised that the consumption of many art i- 
Wks of every-day* usel^lias ridt increased in a ratio proportional to the in- 
crease>pf *our population. IVliil# the use of articles consumed hy the 
hig^her cklsses, when not over-taxod, has gone -on increasing, that of 
soap has rather fallen off ; and jiaujicrism is going on increasing, with 
' fearful rapidity, in all our’largor towns. The poor rates in England, 
which fell considerahly at the end <»f the war, in ponsequence of the fall 
in the price of provisions, are now higher than at any former period, and 
are increasing from year to year, in Scotland, matters are proceeding 
in the same course. Ten or fifteen years ag(» the poor rates in the 
West Church ^parisli, Edinburgh, which parish contains 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, were only sixjience in the pound. Since the end of the war a great 
many new hiiildings have been erected in the parish, aniHts rental has 
been much increased : yet the rates are now otie shilling pw^oiind ; and 
a much larger proportion of the rei^j^ is assessed than formerly* In 
the city of Edinburgh, the rate of assessment is six per cent on tMe rental; 
but the managers have lately recoma|pnded an increase of one per cent. 
In the Barony parish of fTlasg(^.^ 2 ^&|ljv.^ no poor rates in the year 
1800. Ill 1803, £300 were foii^ to prnvidn^r ^ poo». In 

1810 the rates were £'6^0; in 181 1, £*1700. InlSlB, tlgg^ssessment was two • 
and a half per cent on the rental, Ia^30, the raWwas iivejehd a half 
per cent, £7150 were required forTOC poor ! 

In such a state of matters, the taxes whicJi ougM first to biBf'repealed, 
are not those which are pii^ by the upper classe^but those which are 
paid by the lower. The necessaries of life must he reduced in price, be- 
fore luxuries. Meat and drink arc of more importance than armorial 
bearings and field sports. Notwithstanding the reduction in the tax- 
ation of late years, little relief has heeru experienced. The repeal of the 
tax on soap, wliicli yields about £*1,200,000 per annum, would he felt as 
a great boon. If the malt tax were repealed, every working man w'ould 
have^ it in his power to drink daily a wholesome and nutritious beverage, 
and the consumption of ard^ent spirits, which is the great cause, among 
the lower classes, of misery and crime, would be much diminished. When 
these taxes are removed, the assessed taxes may be taken into consider* 
ation : but we will never advocate their removal, when the soap and malt 
taxes are continued in force. It is of more consequence that nineteen- 
twentieths of the population should have it in their power to prese^pb 
their health by cleanliness and a wholesome beverage, than that the 
twentieth should be enabled to indulge in horses and dogs : loll in 

carriages, emblazoned with their armorial bearings. ‘ ^ 
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80ENA ON BOABDVBB BOYAI. As!Bl^y>B flgPBAJpR, JOSB lUTB 
THIP TO MNB^. . « 

Scene — The Great Cq.Un* Present — Mr. Snody, a decent ^ elderly Seote 
Farmer; a Young^otcKOxonian ; Wheatly, a Cambridge mg^retum^ 
ingfrom the on the Mettle; Hal/^pay ffijpcer, ana^Wner Paa^ 

fiengers, seated round^a tahlef^ith lights, wine, glasses, rttaks, nuts, 
nutcrackers, newspapers. Lord Ormelies Deelars^on, fait*^^agaxine, 

" 1 

Enter Steward*s attendant, Scith reis^^e^ents. “ . 


a «lcK?ftno starry nlgl 


OXONIAN. 

How wears the Adelaide, my lad ? * 

SLB-SIEWARD. 

kinpr on, tvv clvc knots an hour — cut's the water like 
night*; Harwich Lighthouse a-hcad, and AldbO'* 
rough right under us. 

OXONIAN. ^ 

Aldborough right under us ! I could laugh at that ; j(|a ! ha ! ha ! 

There's an eii|i of an old song." The desolate Aldborough — the for- 
saken Aldborptkgh — who now wooes Aldborough ? (Whistles a few bars 
of Alley Croaker.) What process ^||l{i^sboclation. Wheat ly, suggests this 
Irish melody ? Is it that of sympathy or contrast ? There is a nut for 
your Cambridge grinders. have drifted us hitherward^ 
}Vbeatly? 



at moit sa^c loamed stiibc, 

: loa>i’R and iUhcs huiigri 
A man, iin doubt) Who sioiiib a bubo, 
I'liougli born to boiougbniongiiing, — 
My 4Ain relates ; and, plpase the b'ates, 
My Musp, should he pio>oke%er, 
Shall tell bomo truth, that quite uncouth 
May bounil to Mr. Ci ■ -- r. 

Oil, poit Cr 1 , 

The Toi les' da^^iiig joker, 

Ih'eathing pest in eveiyjest, 
Ex-Secretary Cr— a— r 


Upon reloiin when he enlarged, 

Wh), nought Ills whole wit’s cargo wennt ; 
Light puns lui logic he discharged, 

Antithesis lor aigiiinent. 

Against the bill to raise a laugh, 

He ti ied to be a joker ? • 

But .John 7iw// only Jound a calf 
In w'ould-bc w itty Cr— r. 

Oh, jUTt Cr r, 

The Tories’ witless joker, 

Of bull and brogue the greatest iwirne, 
Ex-Secretary Cr— r. 

Lo, Erin laughs amidst her thi*all ! 

Her bonds will soon be broken ; 

His last speech in St. Stephen's Hall 
The tyront4ool hath spoken I 
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So let him that put in his pipe,— 

' At least if he’s a smoker, — 

And, like the cholera, ’twill gripe 
The gastric nerves of Cr— r* 

Ol^ pert C’r — r , 

The Tories’ tcarflil joker,— 

Betiirued no moi^ will be the bore, 
Ex-Secretary Cr r. 

There a tree of liberty— 

Old Y'ingiaud owes her weal to it ; 

Still may it shoot, and yie^ us 
That’s best uitlioiit a Peel to it 1 
And, pendant from its branches may 
We sec the wily broker, 

Wh^d barter Britain’s rights away ! 

I ooii’t allude to Cr— r. 

Oil, ]iert Cr r. 

The Tories* antic* joker. 

Ordain’d to rise ’twi\t earth and skies,— 
Kx-Sccretary Cr r. 


WIIEATLY. 

Bravo ! Encore ! the last stanza aj^ain, by all moans. 

^ OXOMAX. 

I am all compliance. Let it he my welcome to you from bed. 
That cursed sea-sickness has had its own of you. Hut you arc ali>'e a^ain ? 

W’llEATLY. 

Sound as a roach ; — ^lon^ing ta Jiear of your (lalloway sport ; and 

J^n 


inny in Roxburghshire. 

jUAN. 



^'trerr lads, those farmers of 
rick -tlietAartei^ith them, I 
ucclouc^nay gffVhistle Lili - 
hells.’^elkirki^e, also — 


rkjjiyre. 

Push the jo- 


wliat chance remains for my Lord 

oxj 

* About as much as for my d< 
the High Teviot. No more 
guess. The truth is, *twcen yoi^ 
bullero on the unchfistened Eai-rs cond I'liid 

f Sings.) 

Then fie upon yellow and yellow, 

And fie upon yellow and green ; A 
And np'With the siitors of Selkirk 
And dow’n with the Kaii of Home. 

But don't dishonour the timbers <if the Royal Adelaide, 
rum ! Here’s the braw lads o’ Gala Water ! Shuttles and trcddles for 
ever ! At this time, — 

( Sings,) 

Old England owes lier ivcal to ’em. 

Mil. SNODY. 

Gentlemen, though in a strange land, or rather going down into the 
great deep, I’m mista’en if I’m far out of my reckoning. I’m just thinking, 
ye’re reformers like my sell ; and proud am I to travel in such good com- 
pany. I'm on my joiyney to Lon 'on, from Auchterarder, in the way o' 
buzziness— a trifle of a legacy. sAt home, maybe I have a vote, or maybe 
1 have none. I am neither bragger nor blaw'-in-my-lug, but if 1 Ijpve 
the votO> you may guess who will get it. 

OXONIAN. 

Cfrmelie, for certain. Let mo fill your glass, sir ! A bumpei^te^s 
triumph ! V 

MR. SNODY ^ wiping Ms gills,) 

The liquor, though new to me, is malmy. But for my LcrtflBmiunph 
•—there's little doubt o't — he’s next to cock-sure ; thou||%^uiett has 
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Give 

arted 


been a hard whipping 0* cadgers in the county 0* Pei^th. The Bill, sirs, 
has put a clean new face on our comity, . Il^s new-coine-o’er to see ba- 
rons and barro:w Knechts capMiiiujiiii|idJt'o t)ie like o* me, for my vote and 
interest. No but I was somethl'b^ loath tb* refuse S|^^4^rgo the first 
favour he ever asked o’ nfieii} fhd |r^e was like j^de^%r n^j^for lie has 
aye cuitled favour^, somehow, among the women, ’^ut had you heard 
how I 'tarrogated him, gentlemen! “So ye are no’ like wur .'Iriend, 
Lord Balgray, an Cherny to all reform. Sir George ?” qudis||^ “ Wfjel; 
I’m glad to hear that ; better ^te thrive than never do week But when. 
Sir George, got ye this new light, or found out that ye was a refo^er ? 
Was it revealed to you in a dream, or came tHb revelation 'in a pb!|^ 
letter ?” for it was current in our country-side that the Tories, "^hefdre 
leaving their rendezvous In London, got like ar|^ense or dispensation to 
pretend to be friends of the causk, if it suited their tactics. 1 ^ George, 
to believe him, had been a reformer all his life, for what he kenuef|i^ 
atid 1 must own he has a gift o* utterance. My birse gut u^ at this. 
“For re read cgny^ix George,” quoth I ; “ye’re a ron/ormc;;— n^^^ a r^- 
.'Qljfc'it was put i’ the Scotsman and Emhro* Chronicle 
fnht same saying o’ mine! 

WIIEATLY. 

And well merited sucli eternal blazon ! Replenish, stewaj 
me leave, Mr. Snody — a crowned bumper — Here's every t: 

Scot, from Thurso to Maidenkirk, who is stanch to*the cause I ^ 

OXOXIAN, SKODY, &C. &C. 

Hip, hip, hip !— Hurra ! hurra fcdiurra ! hurra I 

Bin. SNODY. 

Mr, George Sinclair has pjur gpiqd wishes from all the veins 
hearts; for we ken well what ^ now-a-days. ^'But nae fear: 

Scotland, our auld'Y^ccted mitber, 

will do her duty.^And if the Caithness men lljnch Mr. Sinclair for 
this Horner, or whatever ye call him— 

f OXONIAN. 

to be pickled in their own herring tubs, and 
tumbled into the Pentland Frith, for a wdict to the next shoals. But 
never fear them. Sutherland, too, proves true and trusty; and in 
Ross-shire]^ if we have not always enlightened iMon-feeling, we have 
stanch c/nw-feeling for the riglrt ip|n, Seafortli ; so tliis puny whip- 
ster of Novar may take a year or two's grass in the Grnids, if he see 
no ghosts ab^t these depopulated regions. But fill, sii^— good a 
reformer inu^t be as good a fellow. 

^gt, ay ODY (^co?fffhi Off, J 

Ugh ! uj^ ! where’s a' Iriat reek coming from ? Tliis is no the liquor 
I'm just used to ; but I am none of your shilpit, wishy-washy sumphs, 
whaso stamach' gaes wrnng upon the first drap of fremit drink. But be 
about us, sirs ! where is a’ that reek spuing frae ? Something o* their 
tbikle wrong, I fear. ^ ‘ ' 

OXONIAN. 

It rushes, in, as from a vomitory. Wheatly ? — Steward ? what the 
littfi, Steward — ^you’re looming through the smoko like a Dutch lugger 
‘^gger Bank in a November isiorniiig. Hark ! what tb^ devil— 
I cries o/Fire I fire l^-^read/ul trampling overhead ^^he tabfe 
and lights are overturned^ and all rush forth^ 
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MB. sNoi>Y (bawling.) 

I'm scomfished! tlie Ro^al Adelaide is reeking like a creel o' wet 
peats in a killogie. ^ 

(Several Voices.) 

Where's the fire? Are we on fire? Stop the engine! Where's the * 
fire ? It's BlaokwoodV Magazine bides — ^It's Tait'^ Magazine bales ! 
This way — ^thjs way — deep in the h«ld4 

^xoNiAN (laughing.) 

This miglit have been foreseen when these two were boated together. 
Collision, friction, combustion ; or, as problibly, spontaneous combustion, 
on the part of Blackwood, communicating to Tait. 

MU. ‘JiNODY. 

And so* they're both Innting together. But ye are off, Mr, Oxonian. 
Think o' the danger, sir,— think o' the danger ! 

OXONIAN' f dit^appearing with a bucket of bolt water.) 

Here goes ! in the grim face of Oeorge Biichaticia. 

WHI VXLV. 

Dash this fidgon of brow ii-stoiit on Brougham's w ig ! There h* peers 
out, his locks drijipiiig like a rher-god. All’^ safe, auld Auchterarder ! 
Courage man !— Flames ju'.t about got under. 

3111. s\oi)Y (toohing dtvni into the hold.) 

Lord^S sake, but 1 ha’e g(»ttcn a fleg I Take care td* yourselves, sirs, 
down there ; ye're loupin* on the low in par'-hels like lolk i* the ill place. 
It's frightsoine to look down on them, sirs, — the blue lowe, and then 
the dark.red light bursting out into lang tongues ; and the tither blash 
o' water:— and ric\t the fizzing o' the Blackwoods there, and the his» 
sing o’ the Tait's yonder. 

Enter seamen, Officers, Sfc. An old Sailor speaks. 

Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! smother them— choke them— part them ; 
throw thih damj) sheets, o\ er them. Better could nog be looked for, in 
stowqjig up sucJi spunky gear together. And such a blow-up in the 
Adelaide! The owners will^e mad as March bares. We'll a' be ruined 
and disposted. It was a mere tempting o' Provii^ce to let the^se two 
boat together. (Jioai.^ down.) Pitcli the bales overboard, can’t ye I It 
will take the Baltic to sluakeii all the combustible staff that’s about Black- 
WOOD, wherever it comes from. Out with Tait too ! if be bo -act a-fire 
already, he'll soon be so. Make the \ essel rid of them both. 


3ni,||^oi>\ . 

Will ye ? My f<iitli tiicio will be twa words te that bar^^^in. I'll stand 
by the Chaifeellor, and sec him safe to Lon'oii too, since we happen to 
have^tiVen sliipping together : and let me see wlia'li Jhre sujge ae hair 
of his wig, — And its a gaiicy aric ; and a pOMer of ||^d is bdow it for 
this poor country, baith there Jn pfiper, ami yonder in horse hair ; now 
that the fiames are quenched, T may say that much. 

(DcOMAX f calls from below.) ^ 

Bravo, Auchterardef ! stand by Broiigliam's liead and the good cause. 
He lay, J assure you, quiet ns a lamb, till the finises of the other caught 
him up, 


(The Capthxn and many Passengers reappear in the Great CabinA 

CAPTAIN. 

Happy, to assure you, ladies anJTgenftemen, that the fiames^JjBSf^ 
plete}y subdued. j\Iake yourselves quite (H|||pfortable. We 
ever, run into Aldborottgh, to Fait the retam pf daylight ; IsKsWcept 
that, no delay. , ' " 
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LAl>Y VAMNasR ^iuterrupting,) 

And how could this ilre^av<^l>Tplc^n out ? any sparks have been 
smouldering amo&g the halos sihce^we left tteiih ? 


it') gfey 
regions^ Mr^ 



Eliaf, 

eatlyi. 


me back fsom y<^ burning 




isntmgwSSk 


4 in the 
mystery 


brulzie j but what can ha’e set the Magazine^ a.lii 
o' mysteries. , 

<' • OYONI4N. 

Especially as it’s their game to set everybody a-lunting, and keep 
out of the conflagration tlieniselves. This catastrophe miglit^ hoivever, 
have been easily predicted, in the case of treorge Buchanhn^ it was 
certainly the plienomenoH caJled spon finj ors oosibostion ; uhich^ though 
not a common occuiTcnce, is jot by no means an unovampled instance 
of uhat i'^ suj^erinduced by a Jong course of excess iji tlie abuse of ardent 
spirits. 

^ LADY PASSPNOrn, • ^ 

Or may not “ the Iioafty fiend, Co|ii>ett/' have elipt some of his 
combustibles among ]Mr. illackuood*s bales. Oep^nd upon it^ thisdst^e 
of the “incendiary fiies uliith the hoaiy liend, Cobbett, still bo^ts of.” 

There is an mtiepidity of riiiHanism ” * 

sNoi»\ (titter) vjtmg.) ” » 

Naj na, mem, — >e're cle.m out o* }oiir latitude there — hfr. Coh- 
bett^ and Mr. Ilhtikuood and all his frioiids >'erc on the l^est terins 
preacher and heaicis <an be. 1 was ejewitiifess to that. They he’er could 
put the like of tliat stnjT in tlieir hooks ; no a ten days after. 'Od! 1 
thought he might concert iliem. — But ye needna look sac angiy about 

it. ■« 5 r 

^ . MixoMiN. , ; 

"I'lislij good Aiichtorardor ! I tell you 4 is an undeniable case ot,spotu 
taneou^ tomhustion, I intend to coinnmnjpate it to the j\fedieal Journal. 
Luckily, we g<*t it||pt hy sniothei’ing; for, thoiui:h the Inirning, in such 
cases^ generally consumes inwardly, it might liaie spread to dryj^hot, 
neighbouring olljjtfc * * ' 

^ * '•NOD^. . » ,1 

V 44 rail)i ye ai^MakinWamc o' us now. BookS arc no bodies, to lunt 
that gait ti' tlieir ain niMres. ^ ^ 

^ f. OWNIAV. 

Bodies, ay, and sonls too, a very few of them. Loohtf^Cfe^ — ^Black- . 
woodj^pAge 84 %— yes, books arc bodies, and spirits, bitter, black, 
nant. I! “You havir'heard,^ some of them being burnt by the ka&ds orffie* 
common hangman. A\ IiSt, pray, is ti| prei ent othffs dntioipAting jus- 
tice, aud taking tlie liangman's olKce upon themsche^'. 

sxom. « • 

Fiwf sur« I’sc niMcr object to so jiitt a P^dgment, whether rope or 
faggot. But I daresay, gentlemen, >e'll he lunie the w'orse 
of yon round o* beef— -it was gey ati 4 ^ippy — after sqnenchin^he Maga- 
Conscience! they should gic )e a premium : wrought ^ilke 

pen. If it had not been for four giiartors, Mr. W}^aUy, there 
]iave been a clean blow uj^etw^en them, Royal /^laide and 

OXONlA|(. 

\ on Magaslne day, if Blougham nor yet Black 

~ eidpeaii^nce in the Hot* ^ ptker lads might have 



And 

George 
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bhut up shop^ I guesb. But give us the last new song you hav6> liHieatly. 

No fear that supper cool/’ — something with a touch of the pathlttio^^ 
after our haii breadth Scapes i' tfiis imminent dMdly^breaA, off Al^ 
borough. ^ 


k 

Wakc^ Make fiom you^dream delpsiou' 

The Bishops .11 e quaking with leai 

The march of itfoim )ou ma> dsem an mtiuBiou, 

But^ piay, can you stop its uieci ^ « 

Oi siy^ would you pluiige the whole laud in toidubion^V 
Old systems because }ou ic vere •* * ^ 

Boob) P-^l » B^b> P—1 » Bobby P—1 » * 

Mieie me^ simeic is the <>oiiow ^ 

Thit toi join ioiiditioii I ltd* 

Oh, think M h It HIM dangeis to-moiiou 
AIij li^eblj ni*ij ie\cil’ > 

'Voiii name mightlii^e been, but foi Dad's spiiining<jeiihiis, 
In bomc ^Uiage euuiuil enlhoird ; 

Tho'tchiif of a tip-ioom's politic il iiiiiiiu«>, — 

Still lead) to bloM hot and cpld 

K’en non all '\oui genius not equals >0111 guifteas — 

^ Yolp* taleats ut talents of gold ' 

Bobby P-D Bo!)b\ I*— 1* Bobby P— II 
B^ietre me, since ic is the soirow 
That foi foui condition I led 
Oh, think Mliaf new diugeis to-moiioM 
May loeal, miy levcal* 

No teigneisatioii can tarnish yoiii gloiics , 

Thei M hy ol i onsistein y spout 
> '\<hril Ik tiiistid igiin hy *tho loiitiO, 

Then ^tuk not ba now they’ic out * 

\oir^c oft tiiin'd your coat, and to tuiii it oiiii nioit i» 

\oiii MiM'it pioccco!^, no doubt 

Bobby 1»— 1 » Bobby P—1 » Bobby P— I » ^ 

Bello e mi, siiicdc is the soiiow ^ 

That foi join condition I hil 


Ob? thii^wh It new dangeis to-moiiou 
May lewbcmay re>c lU 

• VI . ^ ^ 

Capital song * though 0\for(l o"j2 MOiuVt^y j^uu, Anj.U^^arder ^ 
4lll' « ’ Loo' ^ 


VI , 

o^ff j, 

sooth, my iiiiiid is running on th.ie t\^ herj^ de^vib? 

If they ^uld yoke again > 11 Gem die's Wrd get B4il0eze, 

the Wig ll^becSu«B to catch next time , and W mightTie s« omfished t>ff 
Aldborou^Harbour, in our inllSceiit sleep, and go ^o fighes.— 

There’s a hantle o' the leb|tei creatuies heieabout ,— if should get 

baud o* a man's taes— • • : 

^ ^ oxoNi \rr. ^ ‘ 

To ‘y^iir fears, and let yo^up and sleep nP%fitoce, ( ‘'ha^ recon*> 
noiire and report, though small dread have I. ^ 

Exfig'ftwd fe^entersy ue BPMeaJWgw twice Jack llUfbiniou, 


gaziltp hSfidtf, 

Sh(4 1 nut we][][ ^ Is not the huffj^kin a 
Broq|||lbvn comes out of the crnbmlt$iem^jpj[^^ 
Hujsea ibr ifcc«BiUUij^i^o#»the Bili^^ ^ * 


iweet robe of 
never a 




. (^ings air he seoiahimel/,) 

‘.the EANilE9 0:^JrHE^BUF^^' 

'* * ^^* ’ ^ 'v 

Come ki^ 

Let 08 pSmb gj^sagei^tfll t%yg§^^^8;.Dotch.;^ - » ji: . - 
Nor h^g 70 «kj|(jBj|tWkom somejgiUjlQDSS^i^^ Matk 4 *^<inoi|bK 
A idcknomeV stave-^o pra^of honest Buff f' ' '* 

i^. '^IC 

And stove a {dpe^^o^U^kiiyou sapM^With all my heart, my lads ! 

0 { hoiv it iMEOwdlw^ diee^4lie souls of some of our ofd daiji?, )r 
The galoot iflenJof Ninety-three— 4he men of the right stuff, , 

Could ttie||r hk^ but in vision seen the ^ Raising of the BiAlfr*'* 

. fc '• +■> w 

The H Blfte (Ij aaff^clWw’^ veterans— beneath tj^^ once proud'dag? 

In Fxeedbih’t .cause have gallantly— of times — done more Aan br^; 

And in tlie Chelsea of snug place they now its rags may luff 
OtJR banner frobh defiance lUtunts— the old — the gallant Buff! 

We will not mount the Blue with it— itb hue hath been pBs&iicd, 

And, like the Orange, its deep dye hath dei^per yet^hecn stained ; 

The Tory Drabs (2) will yet look more ^ hue of I'otting stuff : 

Shroud ^um in such murtcloth dun !— W e boast the blooming Buff ! 

# -» ■ 

tligh-hearted youngsters crowd our rap||S,— around the standard flocks 
The race of Sydney and of Pjm; of Marvel, Fletcher, Knox; ^ 

And he the God-sonled ploughman too— ]|iko Scotland boldL-uot muff^ 

4Bd isn’t that a gallant corps to hoist aM hold the Buff! V 

But ill our van and at each flank— yet always for the ^ightj * "V 
O! we have time-scarred \ eterans |po— inured in ihany a fight, 

The glorious Old Man (3) cheered us on— Ilurrji ! Now for thg cu ffs! 
There’s ne’er a soldier of the iine but knows the true Old !” (4) 

But though our breastplates be of proof, and kven our trenth.int blades,' 

Our plumes ore soft ns beagiity's tress, and bilkeii ai'e our ^aidb ; " >11^ 

*Tis only Tories, gentle ones, that know our iPjrner stuff,” 

•We’re willing blavos — to you at least — bince Chwic (6) wove llu* Buff! 

We love you silUNattirc of many a Souvenir ; 

Our Amulets, yo^aro in of nil Bijous most dear! 

But from Miss M.1^,Xi|il^.l.M,*witli boa or with muff, 

The.Blueis ar<! when thcy’r« seen in « 


the 


Fnl'tp the glass! — ^*tis Rhiulcsheimer,!— ^’ipfrain it deep and diy f 
<‘The good old cause <^Uigh^ aud I’nitl#®? cheer — till you crack the sky.^ 
Ouf voices, like our arms, yim hoar, wilf not go off in puffs, 

And cheerily vve’ll shake th#1iand, and heart^y give Buffs ! 

<Here*s to the Piirtjjfof our crevv" — ^Iiow gallant was his lamWh ! 

ITicee^ not a lubnP in the Ql||ft — the very devils arc staunch ^ ^ 

O ! nailed on its tomgnllaiit, tel the wind hloi^^mootli or rongli. 

Still will iSl seeiK^I^ Broom, (Ci) and still the fearless Buff! 



iwimpnMtSh' 


!) Ike bhw and ycirmRf^^owf the Edinburgh Review » probiftty hero meant, 
ti) Drab St the apfMpriate livery of the Quarterly and Htackwovd. 

S) Perhaps DciithiAk her^iliDccd ut. . 

i.\ If xhe Third, or Old BuWkJPIhc long been knowiijB the bravest of the brave in c 
vlliko--beatwitncN Albucrll^ W 

* dffrbtfoii of Charics^iincfl Fox to the fair sex was not greater than thaWlhe fiidrcsl oT 
Duehessof^vonshirci with BuffiUvour^pa ^sistiblc smiles, wcnP^ctolipn 

lomihmn? * 
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DECADENCE OF THE DRAMA. 


Trb winter theatres are progressing-, like Napoleon in Lis Moscow 
campaign, from failure to failure, ami pio\iug, by a strange paradox, 
tLat there sometliiug narst than tlamnatien. Operas, plays, and 
farces, like bo in nu scotched snakes, drag their blow length along, 
and frighten away all spectators. Oh! that the (iciinck or the Com- 
mittee, that BulWer or MilU, would ha\e devised soniVi < holera-speciiie 
to olicck tins fatal epidemy ; to rescue Tliaha from collapse, *and put 
strength into the exhausteil svsteiu of jMc^pomene. Some comfort, at 
least, attends the «>tar\clins compiu} of inodirti dramatists, in the 
nightly experience, tliat even stand.iid plavsof other da)h exhibit their 
attrat^ons to empty benches. M^ere we pei nutted to speculate on this 
jpudden failtiTo of the tlieaties, both of London and Pans, vie might be 
tempted tp avow an opinion tliaf, wheieas the diamatic ait is the most 
precocious among the od^ets ot ciMli/ation, (spiinging iiis-like from 
the ^6nse clouds of bafrbfiiisin,) it is that one whuh ciMli/utioii soonest 
outstrqis. Except in the mcie trinkets of eostumc, the drama has 
acquired no rfevv attractions for the last thiec ( entiiries. Koniaticc has 
stepped from llie Arcadia of hidiie) to the h.inlioe or "Baierley of 
Scott ;^pai!iljiig lias adi anted flora the vioodeii c/hgies of Zucchero to 
the breathing giaces of Lawrence ; haimonylias renounced her salt-box 
and viiginaL for the hnrpjind piano of Bioadwood or Gerard, and lapse 
the soul ni El} Slum w itlMleetliov en or Mo/ait. Saral>andb and pavons 
are fprgo^eii in the atiial movements of Tagiioni ; Hamlet, Othello, 
Faldtaff, and Menutio, are still unin died Yet what r^ht have we 
murmur that" the tree of earliest foliage is the first to shed its leaves? 
^ to be surpttseA that the woild will not yiclif^up its affections to a 
mere adumbration of that jl^rmaneiit excellence which Las lost" notLing 
hpt %Le cLarm of no \ city ? Tnc progress of th# drama is alnibst incom- 
Btli lfe j UjitL a high state of national refinement. When society becomes 
cenMBonalize^ all trace of that individuality, wlAsh fq;||ilB the staple 
c<!tf)n|illp%ty of tne st.ige, disappears from its surfalje, and the exercise 
and ^eichioftioTf of ]>assi(m b at length much l£t 'variance with the 
existing order of things, tmt what was once app|||ILded jas impressive 
becomes eventuallyr (|erided as fustian. Exag^rmuR grows tedious; 
and we turn to the wofM as ‘it goes, or to the ^weSKaryirig tablets of 
litjpilyire, for those excitements which our unlctj^red pi* bookless ances^ . 
toR derived from the flourish^ ti^iinipets o£M^y and ^PoLey, or tW ' 
clashiiigfpdtords of Kichard ana Richmond, ^q^iffiisioii of letters 
rendMd the philo^jojliy^nd^oeay of Shakespeare familiar 
finglisn ear ; an^ thm is dHpong^R necessity to hear it VEtiied 
lageLflemap in a spangledj^ket, aad^rface smeared wR|yi|imwdu8t. 
iHip Hai^ Dmmondn’^ittd Ddq|| Kilises" of tup^/the first 
^Bf^sgst g/htcuU^dng^^ afford ^ntertaiiu 
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THEATRICAL APOTHEOSIS 0» SIR WALTER SCOTT. ' 
There are certain subjects and certain events one would willingly kee^ 
sacred from the touch of the vulgar) by vulqar, implying not the lower 
or mechanical dosses, (who have been proved to us by Bums, Clare, 
Chantrey, Lough, Thoms, no less than by /Ben Jonson and Shakespearci, 
to be any thing rather than vulgar,) but the low-minded great, and' grovel- 
ling money-getter. It is, however, one of the inevitable taxes upon distinction, 
and more especially the distinction of genius, to be subjected to the nauseous 
paiving and handling of such snaall deer, as journalists, theatrical managers^ 
et hoc genus omne , — individuals who draw their subsistence from battening 
upon what is great and noble in the eyes of men, as barnacles are nourished 
by adhering to some goodly vessel. When Nsmolcon expired, (Najmle^ii, 
whose very glance would have annihilated a whole cohort of the pigmiN 
of the penny-a-line squadron,) the public were nauseated day after day, 
month after month, uilh anatomical details of the colour of his 'liver, and 
the holes eaten in the coats of his stomach. When Byron died, (Byron, the 
most sensitive of fnortals, who could hardly bear that a stranger should look 
him in the face,) all Europe was edified by professional descriptions of the 
appearance of his dura mater, and the quantity of semm lodged in his cerebel- 
lum. Sir Walter Scott (an object still more sacred in the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures than either the conqueror or the poet) has fortunately been secured 
by the guardianship of affection from this filthy prying into the mysteries of 
nature ; and unless (as in the instance of Hanqufen, three years ago) somo 
gossippiiig lord of a biographtr should presume, two centuries hence, to dese- 
crate uiosc hallow'ed reinaiiis by hacking them with his aristocratic penknifb, 
they are safe fiorn the profanation of cuiiosity. It is not so, however, writh 
his illustrious name. That, unfoituuately, is at the mercy of every blockhead 
who can wneld a goosequHl ; and from the literary countess who concludes 
her fiddle-faddle obituaiy article with ** We shall go to him,** (we rather think 
not,) “ hut he cannot come to us,” to the schoolboy stanzas which deluge 
tlic newspapers, nothing can be more ofiensive than the libations of milk 
and w'ater poured upon his giave. The uiikindest cut* of all has been the 
catchpenny attempt at Drury Lane Theatre I Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than the spirit or the manner of the thing. A pioccssion, purport- 
ing to be composed of the chief characteis of the Waverlcy Novels, was 
got up, as a theatrical journal justly obser\ed, for the puipose of airing 
the moth-eaten wardrobe of the theatre, and doubling the receipts of the 
half-price j— the sorry exhibition terminating with the descent of a pap;- 
tomimio goddess in fiesh-colouied pantaloons, to cover *thc bust of the 
deceased poet I It has been comineiu(wated by Jouy, — that caustio delineatof 
of Parisian follies, — that a similar di'^play took place on the death of Gr^tiy, 
— ^the Ame of French opera. On the drawing uji of the curtain atthe Qptfra 
Comique, (^an unlucky locale for so funereal u scene,) the bust of Gi ' " 
discovered placed under a weeping willow', surrounued by the whole 
company of the theatre, in deep mourning, with white handkerchiefs in their 
hanas. A diige was performed, in the course of which, at stated intervals, 
the Prima Donna scJimed convulsively, the tenor moaned, the soprano grew 
hysterical, the bosa^red, and the whole chorus wept in harmonic distances ; 
till at length the latflager advanced, and placed a crown of laurel and (^presc 
on t^e bust I The house resounded i/^ith acclamations ; the hysteric||(^ere 
scored ; and the' speetddo was found id attractive, that it was annouhceSfor 
wetUion on the folio wirig%ight, and repiesented, tears and all, 4iiring a long 
The London public has evinced better |^te. Captain FolhUl’s Rag 
rajr jUiAteatcd as it deserved. Processions m this description hnve bemi ; 

unsuccessful, from the Stratford *Jm\ee tiunowf^; and me own wc 
shottm4iiftd£ffretted to see the honest sympathy of the public (so readily 
now by any tli^ connected with the imme pf Scott) dtfuded 
tent of so t^tdi(M» and paltiy ttn exhibmon. ^ 
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« LEGISLATIVE REVELS, OR.PARLIAMENTARY HIGH JINKS. 

Honest Dandle Dinmont, vhen he elbowed his way into the room where 

a admired counsel, Paului) Pleydell, Esq. sat enthroned in an arm-chatr 
ed upon the table, and diademed with a bottlc-slidc, doling out lythmical 
* responses to hi:» admning courtiers, was scarcely more astonished than we, 
w'hen, admitted behind theVeene, we beheld a gia\c committee of the House 
of CoomgLons inquiring into the eouceins of the ** legitimate drama.** In the 
ihmr sat our ic'^picted fiicnd, Mi Edward Lytton Bulwer, enaiting with 
great gravity and decoium the pait of Midas. Mr Gillon played the part of 
the honest faimcr, and Aldeimaii Waithmaii (a superb lepresentative) the 

? art of his old^wife. Sir (''harlcs Wftherell was the squires pimping steward , 
<ord John lluestll and Lord Vis(oun< Mahon, Mopsa and Dorcas, Apollo, 
the legitimate diaina, a ^'ipUe and undehned soit of person igo, was repie- 
Sented ''UCCcs^ImK b;^ tin slutting ladolons of Chaihs kciiible, Edmund 
Kean, Mister Thomas Moitoii, (*iptaiu Eoibi s, Ihc — what shall we 
call It illegitimate drama ^ — Pan, in shoit, was c ii u t( d 1)\ ( liailes Matthews, 
with a nla\ of htl )\ The w huh* loinpan} wire “in ailmirable fooling.*' 
The jokes of the ( himbcilaiiis depiitj lia>e aliiadj none the lound of the 
newspapeis, rohoiiu tlu v^oiitul diilnivs of niinv i i expectable publication, 
— ^o we need say iiothiiu* of tin in Iiuh i li it is tillowcd on all hands that the 
ColeiRA» far excels the (’oh inman of p«ioi To )te. Matthews was grand.' 
The wag was tMdentU lauLlmu at ine com i of his mouth duiing the whole 
bf his examination. Lukss the lietiixri xiuke out tin pi ao immoral or 
])olitical, we shall doubth x-^ h i\e tin whole sci ne lu lus ni \t Aloiiopoljloguc. 
Conceive the countt nances oi tin mquisitois win u thc> u ct i\i d iliis answer 
to one of theii questions — ** It I in be allowed quot»^ an o})Uiioii, I will 
state the opinion of John Kcml h , wliieh I think 1 c an th) in his own w(»rds — 

1 ne\er can repeat a coD>ersation witiiout 1 do it in the tone of the person 
who gaie it and then follows the spttch of gloiious John. And we can 
positively see the ni^il wig de lice me. hiiiistlf ul tliii it mark. — “ I do not 
think Mr YaUx, d I ma\ be allow ctl to sjxdk for my j irtncr, has so strong 
an attachment te) tli diariia ns 1 Ju>e. 1 am a since u adiuiier of it, and as 
long as I had a leg to stand on, 1 soppoited it I onU left it because I w^as 
a lame actor,” Mi Mittliews “ uc\ci can lepeat a com eisalion without he 
docs it in the teme of tin pei«eoii wlm gne it. * These samples must ha\e* 
been rich — “ I meet lonng gt nth me n iii»w who fbnneilj n‘»ed to think it 
illDOSt a Clime neit to gei to tin* the atie , hut they iioy^ask, ‘ Whereabouts is 
Covent Garden theatre If ihej aic asked wlie ther they ha> c seen Kean lately, 

they will saj, ‘ Kean " Ktaii ^ No ; wliem* does he act ^ I have not been there 
- the&e three jcaix.’ roriiicilj it wa3 the fa'^hion to go to the tlicatie ; but 
cannot shew he i lace a( table next d.i\, anel say she has been at 
If thej are asked whether they ha\e hcen at Cosent Garden or 
TJnnif Lane, they '-ay, ‘ Oh dear, no’ I iie\er go there it is too low!’** 
Charles’s magnanimous declaration respecting the iiitioduetion of live lions on 
the stage of Dniiy Laiic is his last, and forms a splendid climax. “ £ am 
speaking of such pieces the Lions. I say that is infrn dig. completely. 1 
w'ould not sanction hy*my’ preseqeo such aMpciformancc.** ^ And therewith he 
twisted his mouth, drew iii Ids bicatb, and limped fro^ the table. — Kean had 
a tembh of the sublime, alinoat as goo(ftte those whicji prompted him to bestow 
medals on the Indian chief**, inscribe niinseif itafli idhuni “ Edmund Kea^ 
^tltotrc the world,” or clap up his own bust on the posts of his gateway alotjr 
*vith those of Shakspeare, Afhssinger, and Garrick. “ Have you imyhiw 
you act quite as cffectivelyHlt jtbe Haymarket as when y ou acted 
tuawe 1 do not consider it so myself . I think the intellect bcco me j ^Wned 
^ the size of the thcatie.** Mr Morton eminently distinguidj||KU]iiself in 
this nxCenipore and ad lihilum burietta as hMdnder of mar^s Finding 

that Matthews had earned some applause for producing JohnV^mble as an 
authority ^ favour of large theatres, he detennined to by the inito- 



TuU'm Commoj^lacit Boc^ 
of Shakspeare* 


duclB of Shakspeare* " With t6$§ittrtb aPd^Mi ‘ 

think % may be allowed to ia)% ipoken his wishes upon this sup)w| 

very foiVbly ; for in the prologue to Henry ^e Fifth, impressed with the ¥ 
nobleness of his subject, and the mightiiibss or his powers, he asks"^ 
kingdom for a stage, princes to act, and monarchs to behold the swelling 
scene !’ I think he verv feelingly complains of how he is * cabin’#, cjibb’^:. 
confined ^within the girdle of these walls and^ for my part, it seems ji com^^ 
mand upon his countrymen that his pieces should be produced in the noblest^ 
temples of the Muses.'* In other w^rds, Westmiq/Bter Hall ought to be the 

supposed to have ‘"mherift^ 
the leader of the orch 



dramatic 
Charles Jjff 
upon their hands,' the spi 


lonaiahs wKb 
Shakslteifi-e’s 






complete hurlctta than the proceedings ot this committee we have not wit- 
nessed : it is certainly no specimen of the legitimate drama. In^Mr Bulwer’t 
motions regarding taxes on knowledge, and the proceedings of the .Germaa^^ 
Diet, ministers thought they saw something “ very like a whale,” and they J 
have throwiibut this tub to amuse it. There, 

Fiiaconrcfl ill liis cliuir, 

Of the sky lord mayor, 

fcits the would-be stiitesman'and legi^jlator, enacting “ The Committee,” adapted 
to the British Parliament, collecting information of wdiich nobody was ignorant, / 
opinions, jn nine ca^^es out of ten, as well known as theymre worthies^ 

tor all spirits, tlie spirit of inquiry is truly tho pojik 
^ If invu wiiiild but mind thoir own several and i*espcctivi^ 
i^iIless4^s, and not trouble their heads about their neighbours', the wolfd might go ^ 
on smoothly and conil’orlably oi^iigh, and so he saved a monstrous deal of unneces- 
sary trouble. But tliey will not. IViqde, under the iniliience of that ’tbrenamed 
!*pirit, become iiiipertiiiout, egress, dis»atUUe<l, and insolent: they no longer pay the 
mpoct to their betters ivhicfmieir torefathers of yore wjjgcwont to yield humbly and 
without question. They becoino daiing and inquisltive^^A^h ; and instead of dof- 
fing their bonnets, with a inudl^t <*God save your Excd^ice,” they stare out uuj- 
dauntedly, in rude irreveronce, and arc bold to coin])arc spSKiilations wr^i tlic high- 
born of the earth. Wcaltii, title, distinction, blood, no loiifsr a bigb wall of do* 
fence to the privileged, are, in these our^kiys, roughly entreatc^d, and sorely uuhon- 
oured; the eye no longer quails, the knee bends not, and the neck is iudexil^ 
stiff. 

Time was when the Kiiqif’a name was indeed a tower of strongch, and Majest|ra'' 
title at whose mention mind and Imdy bowed dowm in loivly lU'Ostralion. Tiiup was , 
when loyalty'* had a signification, and, like gratitude, w^^i virtue, the 
possession of which |f!S|R>utcst were ashamed to acknowh’dge. Time was wlicm 
monarchs miglit iiidnlge^n the diversions of warfare, iingainsaid ; and thou8qti#ll 
their devoted lieges would bravely rush to 4he onset, and spill their warm lifc-filbo^^^ ' 
and slay their fellow^lmen, and burn their towns, and devastate their provi^q— 
make Wives widows, and children fatherless, and dole out destruction tlie most 
and terrible, in betokenment of their “ loyalty” and allegiance to a btdoved 
Those wow the days 'df honour, the good old times, when folk's wore weli^ 
and did os they were hidden ; and paid taxes and tithes, .as all honest me 
without quostioiD, dnd without inurimir. But those days iiiv gone, and im _ 
look upon their like wiin. Alas ! the glory of aovercignty hath hccouie dln^' aiu 
ita lustre dismally tarwhed- For the spirit of inquiry has been busy of late among^^ 
the nations, and meAegin to ask mysterious* questions. They have^ 

dared to are kings reign they of right divine, and can they d o po:' 

the election of their fellow-men 
ay kings be tyrants ? What 

wmiam of Hdllabd w!<>lds tlio sceptre fur his people's good, no dwjht t INk - 
made of impenetrable stuff i and, forasmuch as he happens 
acddiSk.bo pretty par^Bulayly obstina«<>, the half of Europe is to be ^ 

‘ ^ aiid^oo^horrom eiiMqipaia countless and unoffending l . 

4ie the death rather His Majesty of HoUaii#should oiUiM ' 
Suppose hifl^iccried foot tvere to slip some flue ^moniiiiijg, - 



wrong ? Arc they bf? the graec of God, w 
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Meuding his palace stairs to bi'eakfast, and, tumbling to the bottom, his ijiipcliial 
^kull receive an occipibil derangement in the I'egionof adhesiveness/* it is possible 
the half of Europe would not be embroiled in tour, and countless iiumbeis be left 
peacoj^ly and quietly to live on, nnskathed by the hellish atrocities of war. What 
S^ghtyeffects might a piece of orange-peel produce in the destinies of the world I 
, How much longer will the million abase themselves to the reckless domjjpation of 
>:,r'|he one ? We shake our wise heads, and cast up our astouished eyes at tfte mon- 
* ^4Btrous madness of the votaries of Juggernaut, and little dream how slight a shade of 
difference exists between it and our own. But the spirit of inquiry is abroad, asking 
some ugly questions. Verily kings must iMm to live in future for their peoplc^the 
^ull no longer live for kings-r ^ ^ 



- J>cra5^s ^ _ 

■olisly th^effll^lRiSKnqbl^tif^, (™ttia SzczattTeika of 

Warsaw,) condemned to« imprisonment and the confiscation of her estates, for having 
attended her vek countrymen in the hospitals of the city, and bestowed a large siiin of 
✓money on the National Ti*casui*y, in 1831. The property of Prince Sapieha in Lithuania, 

> has been seized, to the amount of 900,000,(K10 fionns ; and in the act of carrying off 
the books, pictures, and statues to St. Petemburg, a fine statue, by Canova, was bro- 
ken to ffi^iSces. Coimt Potocki, whose estates are situated in the Ukraine, has been de- 
spoiled of twentj^illions. All the libraries, collections of pictui'es, medals, engra- 
vings, and natural history, are removed from Warsaw to St. Petersburg ; and the 
autocrat replies to every remonstrance by a declaration, that ^ Toute prise de guerre 
est bonne prise .'** At the castle of a distinguished nobleman in Podoli, (occupied 
as the head-quarters of the Russian army,) the books ha^ been taken from the 4i- 
frary, to light the stoves, in prefi|p*cnce to the wood provided for that puipos^.^ Evj t j 
^hese outrages might be borne. But in August last, another seizure took place, oij|f 
Polish children^ in the capital and the provinces; the little creatures being torn from* 
the arms df their mothers, and transported, for the remainder of their days, into the 
interior of Russia ; the girls to be employed in mauttfactorics, the hoys in dnidgery ; 
all forced to adopt a new creed, and reared in a state of the grossest ignorance and 
demoralization ! The family of Prince Zangusko (a nohlcmim who epneiliated many 
friends during his residedctt^ London) are still kept in ignorance of his place of exile 
ifi Siberia. The Einpeimr/R seems, added, in his ow|i handwriting, in aggravation of > 
the sentcnccyjhat the ill^jidous patriot, no less distfi^uished by his immense wealth, 
than by his high accom^shments, should perform the journey on foot ; and the 
Princess, his aged mofllbr, having throivu h^df at the feet of the autocrat, to obtain 
a modification of the sentence, was infonnedllhat Zangusko might be accommodated 
wi tjjgi, iTi^i/Ara, on admitting that he was induced to join the patriots by.licr com- 
or by distraction at the loss of his wife. No I** replied the young Prince ; 
^tke resolution proceeded from my own unbiassed will iffid attachment to my native 
country. I will not disavow my principles.” In an hou^i^hvas on his niarch to- 
wards TobolskI «d|^Long live Nicholas the Clement !’* 


H 


' P|^TiNG THE Saddle on the Right Mayor. — The^^Mansion Houst^and its 
annual dictator, afford a standing target Ibr the ivicked wits of^^jthe metropolis.' Sir 
.Peter Laurie, the new butt, (^vtio, like.the inimitable Saddletree of Scott's Mid-TiO- 
thian, is at once a saddler and a sumph,) was pleased to interdict all,,politicul aliii- 
sUttiij^ the Guildhall dinner. << Ah,” said I^ord .Tohn Russell, ‘‘ it is plain that his 
J^rdBafp is only a bit^y^bit reformer !” — a happy hit, to have been made on the sp^ir 
of the moment. 

Second Sight, or Second Song ? — An ear-witness of the Pcninsnlar Cam- 
paigns, who immortalizes himself and them in the United Se^i^ Journal^ states^ in 
the last number, that himself or h\^ friend ndltehcd into actioli^t Ciudad Rodrigo, 
•inging; *^Ah! quel plaisir (TUre soldat — a celebrated song (Ibmposed by BofeL 
dicu^ln the year 1825. 

' L #> * 00 ' 

|,The Award of Gods, Men, and Columns.**— It is yiihdcrstood W fbe ^.^^, 
polls, that, till the excitement caused by the public inquliy Into the claims^f- w 
lTi|^ke of York's creditors, shall have, in measure, subsided, no a'^ttdn4|Q|^0i^|le 
•;ii^|m|rded to place the statue of his roynl '^ghnem on tin coli^n 
Cmpn Gardens, 4est it should affbrd ai#<lip5rfdnity for the expii^^ offi#ltc 
is ^tain that a status of Sir Wal^ef; would be a a|^ro- 

saUafoctory ornament to the finest street of the finest metropi^ ui Europe; 
mr is' ffis melno^ likely to imdesgo any diminutioii of reverence and fiyun the 

difcMtt^Jlff fhture years. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Rcfohm in the CiitincH. — From 
the iiivrsti^tioiis ina1cin;r by Govrm- 
iiiont into thi; state of the (Church, and 
tlu) language used by tlie adherents of the 
Ministry, it can hatdly be doubled that 
an important reformation of the Church 
is at hand. It iras currently reported, 
that the work of drawing up th^ Bill for 
this purpose, had been intrusted to the 
Revei'end Sidney Smith, but he has con- 
tradicted this report. At a late election 
dinner at Wycombe, the Honoiirsible 
Colonel Grey, son of Earl Grey, made 
the important statement, that the Reform 
Bill having become the law of tile land, 
the people had a right to expect other 
reforms, cquallv advantagious. << No 
doubt they M'ould soon have a practical 
and beneficial Church Retorm-wiot a 
niggardly hit-by-bit Church ReiUm, like 
tlie Pluralities Bill of hist session — but • 
<as full and eflieient, and satisfaetdry 
a Church Reform as our own Reform^ 
Bill.” At a meeting, on tlie 5th Novem. 
her, of the Electors of Southwark, Mr. 
Brougham said, that a most important 
measure, which must sooiv be brought 
fiirward, without which: tw Reform Bill 
would be quite imperfoeV^as a Reform 
ill the Church. It was well known, that 
the great body of the ,Glcrgy of the Esta- 
blishment? who did all the work, receiv- 
ed less wages than a gentleman paid his 
footman,' while those who did no work, 
received enormous incomes. There were 
in the Church of England, 2909 clergy- 
men, who bnd incomes less than L.100 a- 
year. This was less, including board 
wages, and livery, than ms paid afoot- 
man. There were belSirccn 700 and 00# 
clergymen, who had but half that in- 
come ; while some— he would not at pre- 
sent go as high as the Bishws — evenike 
Dean of Darlmm . had Ji.fl 600 a-year, 
fill '^ding nothing. He ^would support 
Church, by 

whhm laboured in the vineyard 

should redave j^uaiH^ges ; but those^ 
who did not Wrk should receive no 
ttiWT^hions are those enter- 
tained by Mlniaters, we may see much 


sooner the beneficial eife^s of Ithe' Re- 
form Bill than is generally anticipated. 
There is undoubtedly a considerable pfiTm 
tion of those who call themselves liberals, 
who expected that the passing orf,the^Re- 
forni Bill was to close the acrount be- 
tween the aristocracy and the people, and 
who most absurdly supposed, that by due 
management on the part of the Ministry, 
further concessions might be withheld. 
Such pseudo-liberals utterly forget that 
the Billtf*Svere securod, not by the Mini- 
stry, but by the people ; and that the 
conduct of the Court and thoi Tories, by 
causing the necessity of a demonstration 
of the power of the people, shewed every 
one, even the most ignorant, the means 
by which the yi(^ory was obtained. To 
suppose that ’llail^cople will stop shorty 
and allow th ej^ my to entrench them, 
selves aneiv, t^prays the utmost igno- 
rance of the state 0 feeling tnroughout 
the country. The people, flushed with 
their recent success, will never be jpon- 
tent till all the more flagrant abusipof 
the state are corrected ; and any Ministry, 
Whig, or Tory, which attempts to con- 
trol them in their just expectations, will 
speedily be hurled fl^Sin their places, 
however high they may stand in 
favour of the Crown, or in the good 
Sftho Aristocracy. 

The Dissenters are actively bestiiw 
ring themselves. The evils of which 
they complain are great ; and a simuna\ 
neous effort is all that is necessary ^ get 
rid of them. Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny ; and a compulsory as- 
sessment for a sinecure Church, while the 
assessed find themselves obliged, by their 
conscience, to pay for more efficient reR- ^ 
glous services, can bo viewed in no 

t t. The system of patronage by wKmh 
great man of the parish provides for W 
family dependent, without regard t6 b#; 
fitness for the duties imposed on b|m, 
a futile source of heart-burning in Scqfe^ 
land, and its abolition is loudly called fSF 
by many zealous adherents of the estab- 
lishment Itself. M " 

The Elections.— Nothing is moi%^ 
difficult, during the progress of n general 
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election, than to estimate the numbers of 
the members likely to be returned by the 
different parties. Every one acts on the 
notion,' that to admit that the chance of 
hisihvourite candidate is doubtful, is to on- 
Bore his defeat. From all that wc can 
learn, the result in Scotland will not dis- 
appoint the friends of liberty. Of the 
Si^tch counties, Perthshire and East 
Lothian are perhaps the Viost decided- 
ly Toiy. Yet Lord Orinelie, the eldest 
son of the lVlari|uis of Dreadalbane, and a 
true Whig, is secure of the former, and 
Sir David Rail'd, a liberal, is equally suit* 
of the dattcr. The Tory candidate for 
Portlishire is^ir George Murray, backed 


hy his numerous coiiiiexiou'«, and all the 
power of the Athol family^ and the vict<»i‘y 
cannot othenvise be ctuisidered than as great 
and glorious. It is most fortunate for Pei th- 
shire tliat a candidate so well fitted as 
Lord Ormelie has been found to break up 
the bondage in which the comity has long 
been held by tlie '^rories. To great here- 
ditary possessions and family infliaaice, 
he joins talents and infonnation, which 
render him wortliy to represent sneh a 
comity. The antagonist of Sir 1). Uainl 
is jMr. Balfour of Wliittingham, a naboi» 
wallowing in wealth, the son-in-law of 
the Earl of Lauderdale, wlio now, in his 
latter days, has become a Tory, att4*r pass- 
ing thr<»«igii nearly all I^O^ades of poli- 
tical opinion. Hut neitber the political 
influence of the Earl, nortlie g.)]d of hi» 
Bori-in-law, avail him in the hour of need,, 
and both must yii •urc tlie straiglit-for- 
ward honesty and indepoiidcnce of Sir L). 
Baird. F rom these specimens, we may 
judge of the prospects of tlie Tories in 
the Scotch counties. In the burghs, again, 
matters liave still a worse aspect for them. 
The most servile ami conupt is Edin- 
burgh. It Iiaa been, since tlie Union at 
least, the of perpetual jobbing, and, 
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/(ion of tlie City 
yhiost tlie appanage 
ere the 'rories have 
date, and the return 
ud tho Jloii. James 
le IS all but certain. Tiie 'Pory 
lias n<*ver <jnce ven- 


1 blit 

candidate, Mr. Blair, ii 
tured to meet tlic electors in public, to de- 
clare to them his political opinions. Wfi 
have, therefore, no fear that Scotland wnfl 
do her duty at tlie ensuing election, and 
that a very great majority of the Scottish 


representatives to tin; new Parliament will 
bo men of liberal opinions. 

Sir Walt fill Scott. — A meeting of. 
the creditorS'Of Sir Walter Scott was held 
. at Edinburgh on the 2f)th of October, 


when an offer vas made, by the family of 
our ilhistridus countryman, to pay to his 
creditora, fin tho 2d of February, a stun 
of money. Which, in addition to that in the 
hands of liU trustees, and the amount in- 
siiroil on his life, will pay nine shillings 
in the pound. The whole amount to be 
thus distributed, will be L.53,000, which 
with the former dividends, and payments 
received from co-obligants, is equal to the 
whole claims against Sir Walter Scott in 
IfldB. The meeting was very numerously 
attended, and the pi'Oi>osal was adopted 
without a dissentient voice. The follow- 
ing resolution was also carried unani- 
mou>ly : — “ And while the meeting state 
their anxious wish that every creditor who 
is not prcsimt may adopt the same resolu- 
tii»n, they tliitik it a tribute justly due to 
tho memory of Sir •Walter Scott, to cx- 
pres», in the strongest manner, their deep 
sense of liis most honourable conduct, and 
of the Titiparalleled benefits which tlicy 
have derived from the extraordinary ex- 
ertion of his unrivalled talents under mis- 
fortunes ami iliflieiiltics, which would 
have paraly/ed the exertions of any one 
else, but in him only farther prov'cd the 
grcatiuss of mind wliicli enabled him to 
ri-se superior to them.” The proiccdings 
of tliis meeting seem to have been over- 
looked in London, for on the Otli Novem- 
ber we find a meeting was held at Bridge- 
water llouse, tlio residence of Lonl L. 
Gower, 'at wliicli it was dt'tennincd, “ That 
a subscription be fortliwitli entered into, 
for the purpose of not only preserving 
AbbotsAxd, Imt of siH'uring its proper 
inainte .ance in the family of Sir Walter 
Scott.” Siibsci'iptio!is are likewise rais- 
ing in all parts of the country for the 
iTeitioii of nioiiuments to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott. Ilis i^lajesty has sub- 
scribed L..'100 for the inoiiuiiiont to be 
erected at Edinburgh. 

Tnr. Lord CHiF.r .Tustick.— The 
Bight Honourable Charles Abbot, Loni 
Tenterden, Chief .Instil e of the King's 
Bench, di 'd on Sunday the 4tli of No- 
veinb-'u*. He attended the trial of jVIr. 
Piuiicy, the Mayor of Bristol, on the 27ih 
of October, but he was evidently labour- 
ing under the effects of great weakness. 
H«* wa-j imahle to leav'c his house after 
«his return home fh)iu the Court, and the 
symptonn of his romiilaint became rapid- 
ly more ahirmingv IIU Lordship was in 
hj^<7lHt year. I.ofd Ton ten Ion was ele- 
vated to tho. Bench in IfllC, when his 
Lordship succeeded Mr. Justice* Le Blanc. 
In llHfl, Lord Ellenborough having re- 
signed the oftiee of Cliief Justice of the 
King’s Biiuch, over wl^Court he had 
presided from the yeaf.pto^ he was suc- 
ceeded by Lord IVnteirden, then Sir Chas. 
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Abbot. His Lordship was an able law- 
yer and a good judgi^ except when his po- 
litical prejudices interfei’ed. Sir^Thoinaa 
Denman, the Attorney-Genei*al, was im- 
mediately appointed Chief Justice. The 
salary of the office has been reduced from 
L. 10,000 to L.0000 a-year. 

Poors* Laws CoJUMissioy. — Sometime 
ngo a Commission, to inquire into the 
state of the Poors' Laws, was appointed, 
fi-ora which much benefit may ultimately 
be derived. TJicir first step was y) send 
forth printed queries, directed to persons 
the most actively engaged in the adminis- 
tration of tlic Pool’s* Laws ; one set of 
queries being framed expressly for the ru- 
ral districts, and another for tlie towns. 

• As answers t4> these queries were return- 
ed, commissioners itinerant were deputed 
from the Central jloard, to examine wit- 
nesses on the h])ol, to ins]icct hooks, and 
visit workhouses. During the last three 
months, the greater part of t(j<‘ country, 
including alino^t all the pari^ln s distin- 
guished by peculiar iiiaiiageinent has been 
visited by these Commissioners, and they 
are expected to coiTijdetc their lahonrs in 
a few weeks. A bill on the subject is to 
Ik* brought into Parliament very soon af- 
ter it meets. 

Bristol Riots. — The (lial of Mr. 
Piniiey, the Mayor of Bristol, for neglect 
of duty, in not hating u^ed due vigour in 
his magisterial capacity, during the me- 
morable riots at Bristol, w as brought t«» 
a close on the l.>t Notemher. 1’he foU 
low'ing is the verdict of the Jniy : — We 
iinaniinoiisly find Charles Pinney, late 
Alayor of Bristol, not gnilly. We arc of 
opinion that, circumstanced as he w as — 
menaced and opjiosed by an infuriated 
and w'recklcss mob; nnsiippoited by any 
force, civil or military, and deserted in 
tlio&c quarters where he might luoU rea- 
sonably expect assistance, the late iNfayor 
of Bristol acted to the ^»e^t of hisjudg^ 
ment, and with the liighe.st zeal and per- 
sonal courage.” 

C^rPTAix Ross. — During the month 
several meetings Inne been held in Lon- 
don, W'ith the view of fiUing out an ex- 
pedition in search of Captain Ross and 
his companions, who saileil in spring U129 
to the Arctic Seas, with the view’of disco- 
vering the so much soiiglit for noiTh-uest 
passage to America. Captain Ros& had tw’o 
vessels, a steamer and .n ship, but the 
crew of the latter having mutinied, 
proceeded on his expedition witli tlic 
steamer alone, in which were only him- 
self and ninetron men. At a meeting, on 
the first November, at wdiieh Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn prosld(*d, lie stated 
his opinioniigfmn all tlie fni'ts wdiich had 
come to iigr^ that rnplaiii Boss was still 


alive, and in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where the Fuiy was wrecked in 
Parry's last voyage. It appears that the 
Hudson's Day Company has formed de- 
jfots of provisions to a considerable extent 
in the line of Captain Ross’s assumed 
route overland. The sum necessary for 
two years’ maintenance of the prepo^ 
expedition, and which, with husbanding, 
may suffice, for three yearcf, is J..5000, of 
wliich sun/ Government lias subscribed 
L.2000, and the remainder is in the 
course of being raised by private sub- 
scription. Captain Back, the energetic 
companion of Franklin, wiR command 
the expedition. • 

Cheap Publications. — The miser- 
able prosecutions of the poor wretches 
who sell cheap publications, has continued 
in London during the month. Hardly a 
day elapses that some of the voliders of the 
Poor Man's Gnardian — for this is the 
publicutiou marked out for prosecution-.- 
are not sent to the jails, to be there kept 
for tw’o or three months at the public cx- 
pell^e, a ml to complete their education for 
the commission of more serious offences. 
•Some of the ])olice magistrates are utterly 
disgusted w'ith these procceiUngs, and re- 
fuse to convict upon the evidence of the 
iniormers, wdio make a livelihood by cn- 
lorcing the law s enacted to keep the people 
in ignorance. How long will onr rulers 
permit thctaelaws to disgrace our statute 
hook ? Where is all the love for the li- 
berty of the^press w^hich so many of our 
piesent Miiiisli]^ professed %vhcn out of 
office ? 

Tribute to Ministers. — On the 
tlth November, a deputation, headed by 
Sir John Key, Lord Mayor of London, 
w’aitcd upon J.onl8 firoy, Althorp, and 
John Russell, to present their Lordships 
W’ith gold cups, tlic jiroducc of a penny 
subscription among the people. Lord 
Brougham, in consequence of iUness, could 
not receive the deputation. The Loid 
•Mayor, in his address, said, “ that the 
people could readily, from amongst them- 
selves, have contributed for a much more 
expensit e proof of their approbationj^^ 
it W’as wislied to afford as large a number 
as possible tlie pleasure of uniting in thus 
testifying their gratitude. It w as on that 
account that the subscription of each in-, . 
dividual was limited to so small a sum as 
one penny, by wdiich means an ^portu- 
nity had boon afforded to 3J0,00CHDdivi- 
duiils to contribute to the subscription** 
The cups boro tlie inscription) ‘V’Take 
away tlic wicked from before the Iting, 
and his throne shall be established in 
righteousness.” — Proverbs, Chap. ' xxv., 
Vei’se 5. They w’cigh eijj^ity-fivo ounces, 
and ivill contain five pj^ts of wine each. 
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War WITH HoLiANi>.^n the 13th the free institutions of Britain. Although, 
November, a meeting, rather numeroiisly however, the iiiiiiihtry has been so far suc- 
Bttendedy wna hold in the City of London cessfal in their plans, the great object in 
Tavein, to petition the King against the view ha? not hem attnineti The tithes 
prosecution of the war with Holland. TIte arc not paid. I’hc j)eo/)lo allow their 
time at which the meeting was held shews effects to be sold when purchasers can be 
that -the object was not for the purpose of found, and their persons to be imprisoned, 
endeavouring to avoid the calamities of but ‘the accursed impost they will not pay. 
war, hut with the view of removing the Were the Irish clergy dependent for their 
Ministers from office. The conventiou subsisteucc iijion tithes, some sympathy 
wth France was already sighed, and so miglit perhaps be felt for them, but while 
far carried into effect, that an embargo the Irish Church possesses 990,000 hhig- 
had been laid on Dutch vessels, and reso- lish afres of land, worth at least a million 
lutiuris passed at public meetings can only a-year, for tlu* support of some two thou- 
have the effect of making the war moi'c sand clergymen, with half a million of 
bloody and more protracted, by cncourag- Kpiscopalian parishioners, there are arii- 
ing the King of f lolland in his obstinacy, pie revenues for the payment of the clergy, 
A similar meeting ivas held at Kdinburgh without oppressing tlie impoverished pea- 
on the 22d November. santry by the cxaciion of tithes. S» ot- 

iRKLaxD. — 7’he maintaining a sine- land contains nearly two millions and n 
cureCJiurch in idleness by means of 59,000 half of people, and herVlergy arc at least 
bayonets, continues to drench tlie soil of our as efficient as those of any other Church, 
iiiitbrtunate sister isle with blood. On the yet they do not cost more than a quarter of 
8th of October, a body of thirty police- a million *aniuially. In such circum- 
men proceeded to the parish of Aglish, in stances, we say to tlic Irish, persist, by all 
the neighbourhood of Waterford, topostno- legal inenns, in your opposition to the pay- 
ticesfor tliepaynientof theaiTcarsof tithes; meiit of tithes. Your resistance hitherto 
and being followed and hooted by a crowd has been noble, and it only requires a few 
of SOO or 300 persons, the majority of them months* longer perseverance to ensure you 
women and children, the poiite fired, and the victory. 

12 people were killed, and from 20 to 30 - 

wounded. Not one of the crowd was THE CONTI KENTV 

armed, and there were not even stones Fiiaxcij.— The Duchess de Berri, who, 

thrown at the police before they fired. We by her ill-aih ised atti'iupts to secure the 
refrain from any comment on this atro- throne of France for her son, has caus 4 ‘(l 
clous affair, as it must shortly become the the greatest misery to thousands of the 
subject ot judicial investigation, the in- if^noraiit but devoted adherents of the 
quest having relumed a 'feidict of wilful wretched rate of Bourbon, was appre- 
murder against Captain Burke and the heiided at Nantes, on the 7th of Novem- 
party of police under his coniniaiul, for her. She was betrayed by Etienne Gotu 
killing Catherine Foley, and Joseph Sin- zague Dent/. This )>erson, who is a 
not, tu'o of the persons who fell on the native of Cologne, and brought up in the 
above occasion. The auti-iithe meetings Jewish religitm, had repaired to Rome, in 
have fw the present been supprc'<sed by the year 1826, to his uncle, of the same 
the numerous prosecutions instituted by name, a celebrated Jewish rabbi, and he 
goveiTiment against those present at them, there renounced the Jewish, and assumed 
in most of which prosecutions they oh- fhe Catholic, faitli. He then lived, for a 
tained verdicts against the accused. The. considerable period, on the pecuniary sup- 
sentences were extremely sevciv, when it plies afforded him by Cardinal Albani. 
is considered that the illegality of such In 1831, after making a voyage to Arne- 
jB^iuga was far from being generally rica, he returned to Europe, and Orack, 
knotvn. Fines of L.t^O and L.lOO, with hU brother-in-law, being attached to the 
four to six months* imprisonment, were in suite of the Duke of Bourdeaux, he thus 
many instances inflicted. The prosccu. obtained the means of introduction to the 
tions against the press coptinuc. Those Duchess de Berri. He was employed by 
against Mr. Halkett of the Tipperary her in several delicate missions to foreign 
Free Pms, for publishing, as an advertise- courts. These missions he executed to 
ment, the resolutions of a political club, the satisfaction of the Duchess, and thus 
are almost unparalleled in the history of the ^ood opinion she entertained of him 
the country, and have called forth the was 'strengthened. After the arrival of 
sympathy of eveiy friend of liberty in the Duchess in France, Deutz continued 
the three kingdoms. On the wholes the to be employed by her, and, in one of bis 
conduct of the Whig ministry towards missions to Germany, he became acquaint- 
Ireland, reminds one rather of the despo- ed, at Frankfort, with an iiijffividaal at* 
tic jgovemments of the Continent than of tached to the French poli^^ Here the 
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flfit drertures for betraying the Duchess 
were made. On quitting Frankfort, he 
went to Rome, and received, from the 
Pope, letters to the Duchess do BerrJ. 
From Rome he proceeded to Portugal, 
ivliere he had an interview with Don Mi- 
guel, who also delivered him letters to the 
Dueliess. Having then gone to Paris, he 
made a dnal arrangement regarding the 
sum which he was to receive fur his breach 
of trust. This sum, according to some 
accounts, was 300,000 francs (L.12pD00 ;) 
according to others, 1,000,000 francs 
(I.. 40, 000.) To cany his plan into exe- 
cution, he wont to Nantes, and request- 
ed an interview. The persons to whom 
lie applied liaving some suspieioii, at first 
^•efu8ed his request, but, as he declined to 
coniniiinicatc his dispatclies, or tlie result 
of his journey to^any other person than 
the Duchess, tliey were at last forced to 
comply. The Duchess laid formerly re- 
sided in the house of the 1 lemoiselles Dii- 
guigny, at Nantes, and she returned thi- 
ther on the aftei*noon of the 6th. Deutz 
was admitted to an interview just as the 
J^urhess was about to •'it down to dinner. 
After a few minutes' coaversatiou he left 
the house, and gave the iiolicc oflicers 
the signal \\’hich tiad been agreed on for 
her arrest. The house was immediately 
MirroimdeHl, and the adjoining streets wore 
filled with troo])s. Admission was at first 
refused to the soldiers, hut, on a threat 
th^t tlu* <loor would be broken open, they 
were at length permitted to enter. It was 
now about half past four in the afternooft, 
hut, although the most minute search was 
made, the Dueliess foiiM not be found. 
V'arioiis ])]aces of concealment were found 
in the house. In one of them, a eoribider- 
able sum, in five franc pieces, with the 
efttgy of Henry V., as well as some me- 
dals, bearing the representation of a car, 
which the Duke holds in one hand, while 
in the other lie wields a trident, witlu 
which he subdues the demon of revo- 
lution. Tiike St. Michael, he is repre- 
sented trampling it under foot. Notwith- 
standing the bad siK'cess which had hi- 
therto attended the search, the miinicipnl 
authorities did not despair; but it Avas re- 
solved to desist until the following luoru- 
ing. Three gens d'armes were therefore 
placed in each room, and the house was 
earcfully surrounded with troops. In or., 
der to discover Avhether any person was 
concealed in the chimnics, fires had been 
lit in all the fiiu places. In the third story 
of the house there w'os a small room, and 
towards morning it occurred to the sol- 
diei*8, stationed in it, that the fuel had 
been disturbed, and, shortly afterAvards, 
one of theni^^e^arked, that he heard a 
noise. To ascertain, if possible, the cause, 


the fire, which had fallen low, was increased 
by means of turfs, and some newsjttperaj; 
and the smoke, which had penetrated to 
t]ie place of concealment, together with 
the heat, rendered remaining there longer 
impossible. The place of concealment 
Avas very small, and had no window ; and, 
during the whole sixteen hours in which 
the Duchess and her three companions had 
been In it, /hey Avcrc forced to remain in 
a Blinding posture. The hack of the chim- 
ney, Avhich consisted of an ironplate^ turn- 
ed on its centre, thus forming a door to the 
concealed apartment. Her attendant Ma- 
demoiselle Kcrsabice, in the costume of a 
peasant girl, came out firs^; then the Duch- 
ess, wlio was folloAvcd by the Count de 
Messnar^ and M. Guibourg. The Duch- 
ess, in coming into the room, immediately 
said, It is nnnecessaiy for you to con- 
tinue yoiir se.'irch ; I am the IJuchcss de 
Ik-rri.” She Avas completely disfigured, 
by the dust and dirt of the hole in Avhich 
she had been confined ; but, though much 
exhausted, retained her prcseuce of mind. 
After a process verbal of the circumstances 
had been draAi'ti up, and the Duchess liad 
been foruially identified, she AA^as removed 
along Avith her companions, to the Chateau 
de Nantes, Avlierc the apartments of the 
goveiiior AA'cre assigned to her; and she 
was shown every attention. The French 
Government, Avhich had, sometime pre- 
viously, anticipated the probability of ap- 
prehending the nuchess, liad prepared. for 
her reception the Chateau de Blaye, near 
Bourdcaux, wliijher she Avas removed, 
shortly after her appndicnsion. Along 
with the Duchess AA'ere seized a great num- 
ber of letters from many of the Potentates 
of Europe, and, among others, from Don 
Miguel, Avho liad scut her a sum of money. 
These letters, Avliich are curious, it is pro- 
posed by the French (hivernrneut to pub- 
lish. They will, in all probability, show 
some traces of the means by Avhicli the des- 
pots of ICuropc endeaA'oiir, at present, to 
keep doAvn their subjects. 

The apprehension of the Duchess de 
Derri is generally believed to have been 
the cause of considerable embarrassm^t 
to the French Government, as it can nei- 
ther punish her scA’ei*ely, nor inflict a le- 
nient punishment, Avithout giA'ing occa- 
sion for much murmuring. To diVeSt it- 
self, ^s much as possible, of responsibi- 
lity, the matter has been referred to the 
Chambci's, and an oi*douuance of Lotus 
Philippe has been passed, ordaining a pro- 
ject of law, for the purpose, to be‘ brought 
ill. 

Belgium and Holland. ^Thc sub- 

ject AvhicU has chiefly fixed public atten- 
tion, during the month, is the Belgian 
question. On the 22d October, a Cohatii- 
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tioii was signed at liOndon, between Lord 
Paliucrstou on the part of Great Britain, 
xmd Talleyrand on the part of Finiic<^ 
which, after setting forth that Great Bri- 
tain and France had been requested by the 
King of the Belgians, to carry into execu- 
tion the Articles of the Treaty relative to 
the Netherlands, concluded at London on 
the Idth November, 18iil, the execution 
of which jointly guurant^d by Great 
Britain, France, Austria, llnssin and Prus- 
sia, and that all attempts to obtain the 
execution of the Treaty by negotiation had 
failed, stipulates, as a first step towards 
the accomplishment of that object, that 
(ireat Brifain apd France should require 
the King of the Netherlands to enter into 
an engagement, by the 2d of November, 
to witiidraw, on the 12lh of that month, 
all his troops from the territorii's which, 
it was agreed, by the Treaty of Novem- 
ber 1831, were to form tlje kingdom of 
Belgium. Tin* King (*f the Belgians was, 
in like manner, to be required to with- 
draw his troops from tlie Dutch territory. 
It was, at the sianic time, declared, that, 
if either party should refuse compliani e 
witli tlic above requisition, (ireat Britain 
and France would proceed, without fartlier 
notice or delay, to the measures which 
iiiight to them appear nece'ssary to com- 
pel the execution of it. By the se<‘uiid 
article of the Convention, it was stipu- 
lated, that, if the King of the Netherlands 
refused to agree to the proposition to eva- 
ruate the Belgian territories, an embargo 
should immediately be pr«t on tJie Netlier- 
laiid vessels in the ports of (ireat Britain 
and France, and an order issued to the 
cruizers of the respective countries to stop 
and bring into their ports all tlic Ncther- 
laml vessels which tluiy might meet with 
at sea ; and fur the more elfeclual execu- 
tion of this measure, tliat a combined 
French and Kiigliah squadron should be 
stationed on tbe coast of Holluml. By 
the third article, it was agreed, that ifi 
on the 15th of November, tlie Dutch Iroopff 
should be still in the B- lgiaii territory, a 
French ij^ipM should enter Belgium, for 
ifH- purpose of compelling them to eva- 
cuate the territory, on the understanding, 
however, that the King of the Belgians 
should have previously expressed a wish 
for the entrance of the Fwanch troops for 
the above purpose. By the fourtlp ar- 
ticle, it was stipulated, that, if the mea- 
sure pointed out in the preceding article 
became necessary, its object should be li- 
mited to the expulsion of the Dutch troops 
from the citadel of Antwerp, and the forts 
and places dependent upon it ; and France 
expr«*Sbly engaged not to occupy any of 
the fortified phices in Belgium by the French 
troops employed in the above service, and 


that, when tbe citadel of Antwerp should 
be evacuated by the Nethcrland troops, it 
should be forthwith delivered up to the 
Belgians; and the French troops should 
immediately retire within the Franch ter- 
ritory. 

In terms of tliis convention, a requisi- 
tion ivas made by the British and Frcncli 
Charges d’Affaires, at the Hague, on tlio 
29tli October, to the Dutch Government, 
to evacuate the Belgian teiTitories, and on 
.the 2d November an answer ivas return- 
ed, refusing to consent to deliver up the 
citadel of Antwerp. On the 0*th Novem- 
ber, therefore, an cmliargo was laid on the 
Dutch vessels in the British forts, and or- 
ders were issued to our cruisers to seize all 
Dutch vcs^els at sea. A similar step was 
taken by the French government. This 
measure having been ahticipated for some 
time, few vessels were detained in the 
British ])orts. At Liverpool, there were 
only tno, several others having escaped 
on the first intelligence of the embargo. 
A Dutch liast liidiaman leaving sailed in- 
to Coves in the l»lc of Wight, ignorant 
of what had taken place, was detained, 
and several Dutch vessels have been seized 
by our cruisers at sea. At BourdiMux, a 
considerable number of Dutch vessels were 
detained. 

Meantime, great preparations were 
making l>y the Britiish and French (»o- 
voriiments to enforce the (Jonventi^n. 
^Iiich activity prev'ailed at the naval ar- 
si^lials of both couiitrioff in the fitting out 
of ships of war. On the 29th Octoboi*, 
part of the French fleet, wliich was to co- 
operate with tiie British in the blockade 
of the Dutch coast, arrived at Siuthead. 
On the 4th of November, the British 
fleet, lommanded by Sir Fultency Mal- 
colm, and the P^rench fleet, under the com- 
mand of Uear-Admiral Ducrest de Ville- 
neuve, in the SulFrcn, of 90 guns, sailed 
from the Downs. This was the first time 
that the people of England had seen, from 
their own shores, the tri-color sailing in 
union with the British flag; and it is difli- 
ciilt to describe the sensation it occasioned 
among the numerous spectators who had 
a&sembled to h ‘hold tlie gratifying spec- 
tacle of the two most powerful and most 
enlightened nations of Phiropc uniting, 
not for the purposes of conquest or ag. 
grandisement, but, to obtain, for a less 
powerful nation, the blessings of freedom 
from a yoke, which they, in less auspici- 
ous times, hxul been the means of imposing 
and rivetliiig on the necks of the Belgians. 
By an arrangement with the French go. 
veniment, it lias been ananged that Sir 
Fulteney Malcolm is to takA.roinmand of 
the combined fleet. 
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PoiiTVOiiL»-Don Pedro (till remain* 
ftt Oporto. His force is now estimated at 
16,000 men, and reinforcements are daily 
arriving from France and England. It< 
is said that lie is to assume the command 
of his army, a step by which the petty 
jealousies which has hitherto existed 
among his otliccrs, and proved very pro- 
judicial to his cause, will be eradicated. 
On the 11th Octob^, the Miguelitcs made 
an attack on the Serra Convent, with a 
body of from 4000 to 0000 men, which 
were repulsed with great slaughter. The 
loss on Don Pedro's side did not exceed 
100 men. The hostile fleets also had an 
engagement off Vigo, in whicii Admiral 
Sartorious, and twenty-seven men on 
board his vessel, were wounded, and ten 
killed, llis Hag ship, the Donna Maiia, 
had 82 shot-hoies in her sides. None of 
his other vessels sulTel•(^d so severely* The 
Miguelitc licet, under Admiral Felix, suc- 
ceeded in eftVeting its retrcjft, without the 
loss of any of its vessels. On the 21th 
October, another assault A\"as made on the 
Serra Convent. The object seemed to be 
to take the garrison by surprise ; but 
having failed in tliis attempt, the Migiiel- 
ites hastily retreated. Don Miguel has 
at length joined his army with a rein- 
forcement. His troops, of all arms, are 
estimated at 25,000 ; and another attack 
is anticipated before the troops retire into 
winter quarters. The Fiench Goveni- 
.ment has of late been strongly pressing 
our cabinet to j<nn with them in adopt- 
ing some decisive measure in favour of 
the constitutional cause in Portugal; but 
no decision has yet been arrived at on 
this matter. 


PftussiA. — ^The Prua^n Sthtes - Ga- 
zette contains a declaration bf tbe King, 
whichj after noticing the determination 
of England and France in respect of Hol- 
land, proceeds to say — 

His Majesty, the King, conformably 
to the declarations that he has made on 
every occasion, and in concert with Aus- 
tria and Russia, has caused notice to be 
given t(/thc (roveniments of England and 
France, that he must refuse to these coer- 
cive measures, not only all kind of co-opc- 
ration, but also his assent ; and^bat, on 
the contrary, he has resolved to place a 
corps of observation on the Mnesc, in or- 
der to be ready, on'tho entrance of a 
French army into Belgium, to avert the 
eventual consequences whicli the intended 
military operations might have with re- 
spect to tlie tranquillity of Germany, and 
of his Majesty's dominions, and to the ge- 
neral peace.” 

Turkey. — Sultan Mahmoud ie mak- 
ing a vigorous rally, and has got together 
an army of 40,000 men, principally Al- 
banians, who are to march under the 
Grand Vizier against Ibrahim Pacha. 
The latter still continues to advance ; but 
unless he pass Mount Taurus iniincdiately, 
bis farther progress must be stopped till 
spring. Jean dc Maura jeni, a distin- 
guislicd individual at the Court of the 
Ottoman Porte, has arrived in l^nilon, 
charged with a special mission to solicit 
the mediation of the British Government, 
ill coiiuectioiit^vith that of other European 
Powers, to effect terms of pacification 
between the Sultan and the Pacha. 


SfATE OF rOMMFUCE AND ]MANUFA(TUKES. 
November, ]C.Ti, 


The threatening aspect of the politir.il 
hori/on has had less effect on the coin- 
mcrcinl and agricultural markets th.nli 
might have been anticipated. In tlic west 
of England, a great deal of business is 
doing in the woollen trade, without mucli 
speculation. Low stout bro.nl cloths, 
about eight shillings per yard, arc .h little 
advanced in price, and tin; demand is in- 
creasing. The worsted stuff trade is still 
in a better state than the woollen trade, 
and has admitted of an advance both of 
prices and wages. The prices for six 
qtiartei's wide merinos and other fine light 
goods are advancing. The hosiery, and 
other businesses connected ivitli it, are in 
a greater state of .activity at the present 
tima than has bcHm known during the 
same for sever.^! years past. The 

blanket trade, after some months of deep 
depression, has become uncommonly ac- 


tive. The cotton inaimfiictiircrs arc also 
well employed, and the large demand they 
now have for the home market is clearing 
off the heavy stwdc of goods tliey had ac- 
cumulated. At Sheffield, trade is in a 
very deprc'^sed state ,* the AmericoiHrade, 
which usually affords a considerable de- 
mand, being completely at a stand. This 
is attributed principally to-ahe^chdfera. 
The "iigar Mid coffee mnrketft;^J|i|itiuiie ia 
languid state. At the F as tTndia Com- 
pany's periodical sale of raw silks, which 
coiiiiueiiced on the 22d October, the pur- 
chase's, du ring the whole of its continuance, 
wore made with great spirit. The total 
quantity offered was .5285 bales, consist- 
ing of 2800 bales of Company's Bengal, 
2425 bales of licensed China, 235 bales of 
licensed Bcngals, and 25 bales of Persian 
silks. The following is an accurate 
statement of the progress and result of the 
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Bale : — ^Out of the Company's silks about 
480 bales of the most inferior qualities 
were refused at the taxed prices^ ahd the 
remainder sold at an average advance of 
two and a half per cent on the quotations 
I'ealized at the June sale. The demand 
was most active for the Company's finest 
and best silks. The private trade Beiigals 
were all sold at prices realizing tlic same 
advance as the Company's silks. \)f China 
silks, about 2500 bales were brought for- 
ward for sale^ of which a large proportion 
was bought in, and the remainder was 
disposed of at about tlic same prices as 
those given qt the June sale. The Per- 
sian silks were flbught in at from Os. 4d. 
to Os. Od. per lb. The total stock of raw 
silk remaining in the East India Com- 
pany's warehouse for future sale, amounts 
to 7017 bales, of which 7000 are Ben- 
gals (Company's), 151 bales of private 
trade China, and 07 bales of licensed Ben- 
gals. 

At the East India Company's sale of 
saltpetre and spices, there was a full at- 
tendance of pei'sons interested in the salt- 
petre trade. The quantity declared for 
sale was 812 tons, exceeding the last de- 
claration by rather above 100 tons. The 
sale commenced very briskly at 883 . per 
cwt., but the price soon advanced to .SOs. 
per cwt. As the sale proceeded, the biddings 
were less active, and a portion of the 
quantity offered went at from IJ- to 2 J per 
cent. The result of the sale establishes 
an improved market. The saltpetre sold 
by the Company in August ^ast w^t off 
at from 33s. 8 d. to 35s. pei- cwt. The 
Company's black pepper, coiisisting of 
1014 bags, sold at from S^d. to 3Jd. per 
lb., and nutmegs at from 4s. 3d. to 4s. 
4<h per lb. 

The contracts of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty for rum, sugar, and other articles 
for the navy, were taken on the Ist No- 
vember. The quantity of rum contracted 
for was 7^>000 gallons. There was mue.h 
competition among the trade to obtain the 
contract ; whicli was ultimately taken at 
within a fraction of Is. O^d. per gallon. 
The last contract was for 100,000 gal- 
lons, and was taken in July at a price 
equal to' Is. Gjd. and j per gallon. Proof 
lecT^rds qrC now 6d. per gallon dearer 
than at th1||^time last year. The import 
of rum generally is 19,105 puncheons lesk 
than at this time last year ; and although 
the home consumption and export trade 
have fiillcn off, tlic stock is now 12^000 
puncheons less than last year; 

The Wool Trade bas been brisk during 
the month, and prices have been rather 
advancing. There were extensive sales at 
Garroway's, which lasted several days. 
The sale-rooms were very much crowded, 


and the biddings were unusually brisk, 
the manufacturers being in high spiritd 
at the improved aspect of the trade. The 
•quantity of wools announced tbr^le was 
between 2500 and 2000 bales, of which 
rather more than 1000 bales wore New 
South Wales, 500 Van lliemen's Land, 
240 bales of Gciman, 342 bales of Smyr- 
na, 00 bales of Cape, 50 bales of Spanish, 
2 bales of Swan River, some English 
combing, and other wools. The manufac- 
tui'ers frsin Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and 
other principal places in Yorkshire, bought 
lai gely. Some superior Australian fleeces 
sold as high as 3s. to 3s. 2Jd. per lb. ; 
fine from 2s. to 2s. lliL; and inferior 
from’ Is. to Is. lid. per lb. The finest 
Van Diemen's Land wools offered pro- 
duced fi‘om Is. 5d. to 2s. 2d., and inferior 
and middling fi'om lOd. *to Is. 4^(1. per 
lb. — The German wools were sold at from 
Is. to Is. lO^d. per lb. ; the Smyrna at 
from 6d. to lOi^d. ; the Cape at from Is. Id. 
to Is. 0^(1 , and the English combing, 
from Is. to Is. Id. jicr lb. The wool 
from Swan River was of good quality, 
ami sold at 2s. Id. per lb. — There was 
some competition for it on (*iccoimt of the 
novelty of the article, being the first im- 
ported from the colony. The results of 
these sales tend to establish an advanced 
market for colonial and most other wools. 
The wools from our possessions in Aus- 
tralia and Van Diemen's Land, showed 
that increased care and attention has been 
paid i^n tlie growth and packing, and were 
more free from the burr than heivtofore, 
sheep slicariiig having commenced this 
season earlier than usuaL 

At Paisley, the demand for Flushed 
Bordered Shawls continues pretty steady. 
Petticoats are considerably brisker, and 
the price of weaving has advanced from 
10 to 15 per cent. Common Imitation 
Shawls have been rather dull for some 
time, but the maunfacturevs are all paying 
the table price. There are still a number 
of Angola shawls made, and the prices 
remain steady. Canton Crapes, both fi- 
gured and plain, are a good deal brisker. 
Plain Middles and Thlll^ts are rather 
dull ; the weavers find it difficult to get 
new engagements. The Silk Transparent 
Gauze trade has been very dull these 
two months past ; but we are glad to 
learn, that it is in the way of improve- 
ment, a number of weavei's having got 
canes within these ten days. There are 
still, however, a number of the hands 
idle. It is the dpinion of the manufiic- 
turen, that the prospect of trade being 
steady through the winter is a great deal 
more encouraging than it was at the be- 
ginning of the last or preceilinjp’leason. 

At Perth, for some time past, the 



weavers have been employed, but at very 
low wages; no advance having taken 
place for a considerable peiiod, except in , 
umbrella clothes, which were considerably 
advanced a few weeks ago ; but a heavy 
reduction has lately taken place in 
the weaving of that article, which will 
pi'ess hard on the poor weaver at this 
season, when so much light is required. 
A good number of harness weavers are at 
present employed, but the prica is still 
very low. On the whole, the weavers have 
but a poor prospect of getting through 
the winter with any degree of comfort. 

At iHawick, trade has not been better, 
nor have the munufucturiiig stocks been so 
low, for the last sixteen years. 

East India Elouh — An extraordi- 
nary trade has sprung up at Liveipool, 
in the importation of hour from Calcutta. 
5000 sacks arrived there lately, and the 
price quoted is 20s. to 27 a per 1961b. 
subject to a duty of 3s. per hrl. This is 
the third or fourth importatioTi made by 
the same house, An.'iniaii and Still, with- 
in the last 10 montlis. This flour is 
manufactured by means of steam engines 
lately erected on the Ganges. The engines, 
are of 32 hoi’se power, and the daily pro- 
duce of meal is about 35 tons. Of this a 
large proportion goes to supply the natives 
of Calcutta witii a very superior cheap 
food, which no feeling of caste prevents 
them from consuming. Another portion 
supplies the deinuiid of a biscuit bakery, 
from which sliips are furnished for their 
homeward voyages with a fresh and very 
.superior biscuit, at much less than the 
usual cost, and the fine flour is brought 
to this country for the supply of tiie 
power-loom weavers, bleachers, &c., funn- 
ing, as it does, from the extraordinary 
strength of the flour, the best sizing ma- 
terial ever produced, and w hich is now 
used exclusively by some of the loading 
manufacturers of l.ancashiro. It cannot 
be used as bread flour, being too stale on * 
its arrival in this countiy. 

The King of Holland has recently issued a 
decree, wliich ini^t have a very injurious 
eflccton the Belgian manufacturei-s. Up to 
the date of this new fiscal regulation, the 
Belgians were alhnved to send tlieir manu- 
factured cottons by Dunkirk to Holland, 
where, being shipped for the Indies in 
Dutch vessels, they paid only a duty of 
12J per cent; whilst Knglisli and Ger- 
man wares paid 25 i)cr cent. The Bel- 
gians are now placed, in Ibis inspect, on 
the same footing with the English and Ger- 
mans, with whom they cannot for the pre- 
sent successfully compete. 

Thk Grain Markets have varied 
little during the month, and have been in 
ft very dtqu'esscd state. Agriculture was 


indeed never at a lower ebb dum It ie in 
Scotland at pi-esent, and farming capital 
has fidmost disappeared. At the present 
prices, the tenants cannot possibly pay the 
high rents for which they are bound to 
their landlords. The cro^ is great in bulk, 
but it is far from certaiii that the quantity 
of grain exceeds an average crop.*^ Owing 
to the wft weather in the end of August, 
a great proportion of the wheat crop iu 
Scotland was much injured. The weights 
range from 50 to 04 lbs. per busheL 
Barley also suffered severely; alkd, al- 
though the crop exceed^ an average, a 
large proportion of it, cfen on good land, 
turns out to be of infciior quality. Such 
of the barley crop as was cxjiosed to rain 
in the sheaf, has been mmh injured for 
malting, a great part of it having sprout- 
ed, and is thus rendered unfit for the pur- 
poses of the maltster. The weights run 
from 51 to 54 and 55 per bushel. The 
crop of oats is good. They yield abun- 
dantly in proportion to the straw, and the 
return at the mill is likewise ample. Tur- 
nips, particularly the late sown, have 
greatly improveil Avithin the last six 
Aveeks. A good deal of business has 
been dune in letting ; three pence a-wcek 
for hogs, and five pence for old sheep, the 
general rates. Many farmers have pre- 
ferred letting a part of their tuniips to be 
eaten by cattle in the strsAv yard, to buy- 
ing ill, til inking it a safer speculation, 
OAving to the price of lean stock — five 
shillings, .per Afbek may he stated as the 
usual fhte. The AA'cathor has been fa- 
vourable for the soAving of the AAdieat crop ; 
and the braird is in general sufficiently 
luxuriant, though in some districts it h^, 
been attacked by slugs. Young grass^' 
look Avcll. The potatoe crop is excellent 
in quality, but not so abundant as last"* 
year. Several cargoes of potatoes have 
been shipped in the Tay for the London 
markets. They Avere bought up by spe- 
culators at from Os. to 9s. per boll, of 32 
stone Dutcli AATiglit. 

The exportation of grain from Ireland, 
during the last twelve months, has been 
unusually large, amounting, into Loiuluii 
alone, to 100,000 quartei's of Avheat, up- 
AA^ards of 000,000 quarters of and 
about I00,00(rsacks of flour ; anjl, A\'e b^ 
lieA^ nearly an equal quautity has been 
imported into Liverpool ; and this, in ad- 
dition to very large supplies into Glasgow, 
Bristol, and other ports, shows that a 
great incn'nse, as comparod with former 
years, must have taken place from the 
cultivation of land there of late. On an 
average, the crops this year, in that cbiiii- 
try, will turn out quite as aatU as the last, 
although there have been partial failures 
amongst them. 
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CATTUSit^^wiDg to the'abuadance of held at Perth, the whole itock waa 
9 traWf the improvement in the turnip cleared off at an early hour. Prime 
crop, there has been a coiieiderabie de- Jdack-faced ^reddens sold at from 20s» to 
mand for cattle, and prices have been 21 s. and inferior duu’n as low as^ 14s. 
rising; . ‘At Donne Fair, cattle were 208. Prime ewes were bringing from 78. Cd. to 


a-head higher than last year. At Old 
Biggar Fair, cattle of the true Ayrshire 
breed sold readily at an advance of full 
30 per cent over last year’s prices. At 
Hallow Fair, held at Edinburgh on the 
13th and 14th November, there was a 
brisk sale. The <[UHUtity of cattle in the 
market was at least a fourtli less than 
last year. D^uriiig the first day all the 
'best lots changeii ’Viands at least 30 pen* 
cent above last year's market, and 20 per 
cent above prices obtained at last Falkirk 
trj'st,— .the better description of cattle 
bringing an advaixe of about L.2 per 
head on the Falkirk and Douue prices. 
The principal part of the supply consisted 
of lean stock. Two-year-old lli>>hl:iud 
stots sold from Jj. 1, lOs. to L.7y 7'>> 
Tlirec-year-old do. Ji.7 to L. 11. Tv.o- 
yoar-ohl Highland qucy'>, from E.3, 10s. 
to L.o, 10s., quality imVrior. There was 
hut a poor supply of f.it cuttle i»i tlie 
market, prices from 5-5. to 7"* per iuijn*- 
rial .stone. 

SiiCF.p have aUo been on the riM*. 
At the October Spinal of Olcushce Fair, 


12s. 

At Douue Fair, on the 6th November, 
there M^as a short supply, the demand par- 
ticularly brisk, and prices from 28. to ds. 
a-head above last year’s market, and from 
2s. 6d. tc^ds. 6d. above last October Tryst 
at Falkirk. Wedders ^rere sold at L.17 
to L.24; and ewes from L.6 to L.11, per 
clad .«!Core, and were all sold. 

Houses — At tlic Newcastle Cow Hill 
Fair, the liist rate horst s brought for sale 
u ere few iu iiuniber, and were dis]>osed of 
before the regular l.iir commenced. There 
were a great many of an ytferior descrip- 
tion ; hiich as were useful brought pretty 
good prices. Stags and ponies vi'erc nu- 
merous; the .former varying from L.10 
to L.20 each ; the latter bringing, accord- 
ing to age and quality, from L.4 to L.12 
each. 

At Pcii.'.ley Martinmas Fair, the best 
draught liorocs in the market were offered 
lor L.3-5. At Hallow F.iir, good draught 
hur-.es brought good prices, but inferior 
aiiimuls were in little demand. 
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L£ge.vd.s of the Ltbh.xuy at T.il- 
14ES. By the Loud and Lady 
THERE. 2 VOLS.*— The title wliich 
Loiul and Lady Nugent have chosen for 
their stories will be apt to mi!>le.ad simple 
readers. It will be imagined that the 
scene of their Legends is some fancy li- 
terary shop, the summer or winter 
blossom of a London root, transplanted 
and flourishing about tlie Pantiles, or the 
Manne Parade ; and that they are con- 
scquenfly tales of fashion, and of modern 
manners. Let us correct this mistake. 
Lillies, or more properly Lilies, is a 
charming spot thus described : Place 

youmlf just midway between the three 
sea^ which form the boundaries of South- 
ern" England, you will find yourself on a 
kmall knoll, covered with antique elm, 
walnut, and sycamore-trees, wliich rise 
. out of, a vale, famous in all time for the 
natural fertility of its soil, and the moral 
yMiM ®f people. On this knoll, fitly 
jUfrahyour ancestors * the Heart of South 
stood, distant about half a mile 
• Longman, Ilecs, Orme, ^c. London. 


from eai li other, two monasteries, known 
by the flowery appellatives of Lilies and 
Ko^es, These cjlifires have for many cen- 
tiiiics been no more; but on the site of 
the former of the two, stnudeth a small 
mansion, of Tudor architecture, bearing 
.still its ancient name. Of the monastery, 
little memorial beyond the name remains, 
save only that, under a small enclosed 
space, ercwliile its cemetery, now a wdl- 
deiTicss of flowers, the bones of the monks 
repose.” But the pool^ the glades, the 
shrubs and paths, and sportive colts, and 
veteran steeds, we pass for “ the warm 
cheer of the little oak library (at Lilies) 
—for the quaint coverings and tracery of 
other times ivhich abound therein — for 
the awful note of the blood-hound baying 
upon his midnight chain ; the pleasing 
melancholy of |he hooting owl, from his 
hereditaiy chamber in the roof ; and for 
the tunefulness of the cooing wood-quests 
and the iporning rooks, which hustle and 
caw, and' of the high winds which pipe 
and roar, daily and nightly, through the 
boughs ; and lor the deep, glossy verdure 
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of tho^ pastures, strotctiing fbrtif to the 
brave distant hills, which fence the vale^ 
To those who take delight in such 
things, Lilies still hath charms. 

From the fiiesidc of the above-men- 
tioned little oak library, tJie following Jc- 
gouds proceed.” 

A romantic hirtliplacc and cradle, and 
fitting nursery of all the gentle^ and ten- 
der, and quaint, and poetic fkucieF, which 
here break forth in tales and legends. 
If not VC17 far mistaken, we have seen 
most of these legends and stories before ; 
but a good talc cannot be the worse of 
being twice read, and most of these will 
bear a second reading, and even a third 
from the very patient. And, peihaps, 
like Mr. Tiidiu.m, in “ Apropos of 
bread,” wc may hi»’c dreamed the lecture 
we recall. Of the ])iquant pieces, wc 
must single out “ The First Fit of the 
Gout,'* “ Mrs. AUinr/fon's Pic Nic^'* 
and “ The Lioncssf of which we cannot 
have dreamt, as dreams never go beyond 
the walking imagiMatioiis of llie dreamer. 
‘‘ The Old ylnt/lers Storf* is skilfully 
told, blit painful withal, and the catas- 
trophe somcwliat revoUiiig. “ The Con- 
vent in the Forest f wi hmoro power, is 
less ohjectiouahle on this cardinal point. 
In a very dilleivnt stsle is “ The Old 
Soldier,'*^ a tale uhii h it ia delightful to 
hear Lord or l.ndy tell. 

The l.egeiuls of the Lihrary at l.illies 
will he eagerly lead, fruni the name 
of tlic writer^, by tlui'^e velio are not 
very exarliiig in the cli.iracter and pre- 
tensions of tlu'ir books of ainn.-einent, and 
will be rained for their intrinsic power of 
imparting jileasnic at many other ftie- 
sides; insinuating, meanwhile, some u'^o- 
ful lessons to dirting Inisbamls, and uia- 
meuviing motlieis. In concln'*ion, wc 
must say, lliat the best of J.ord Nugent’s 
works is his late address to the elecloreof 
Ayle&biiry, which also, welia^e nodouht, 
is ail cinaiialion of the Library at Lillies. 
It made us expect someth mg more in 
these volumes tliaii is found in the mere 
novel of the day, and we liaie not been 
disajipointed. 

Lvinc Lkavks. By ConxEi.irs 
\VEiim;.* — Where can Mr. Webbe have 
been dreeing his leicrd for these twice 
seven years ? Wliorever it may liavc been, 
kindly do w'C ‘welcome iiim back to middle 
earth with his garland of Lgric Leaecs. 
lie belongs to a group of old literary 
reinombraiiccs. lie was game for certain 
Scotch critics or wits, in days when the 
ball was at their feet, and when th^ was 
no dread of it I'choiiiuling in their faces. 


A friend of theirs, wlw’ beared 
said wits or critics more tJumghelj&r a^ .v 
wanton in the abuse of power than acfuallj 1 
malicious or bad-hearted, though theif 
conduct might have, and often had, 
consequences of malice and bad heart t 
yet willing that they should not perish, 
but be brought to the knowledge and love 
of tnith-^^e speak it in reverence— » 
devised at the time tiiis moral penance 
and discipline ; — that every Sunday morn- 
ing, each writer, fresh and fasting, sliould 
hear read, or he compidled to read hiidSelf^ 
a sheet of his own rash judgmepts, bitter 
remarks, sarcasms, personalties, incon- 
sistencies, scurility, tcc. Stc. &c. And 
that this sheet should begin with Words- 
■w^orth, include Byron, Coleridge, Hazlitt^ 
Shelley, Hunt, Keates, &c. &c., and end 
with Mr. Cornelius Webbe, the author of 
Lyrie Leaves. This appeared a simple 
piivatc penance, yet was ivally a most 
cruel one. It was the continual falling 
of the single drop of water upon the bare 
scalp; the most ingenious of tortures; 
but, unlike that, was, we presume, to 
cease on the fii^t tdgn of iienitem^ repent- 
ance, and a new lilt*. 

In the meantime, Mr. Welibc comes out 
willi his new volume, and liew'ill, wc have 
no doubt, meet a more just awatd th£ft 
he did formerly. The world has since 
grown hoheiMT, and more in earnest ; and 
its taste in joking has impi'oved of latt? 
A large though a quiet part of it ahvd^ ' 
sym])a(hU(;d with the pelted frogs, and 
that part fins increased, is increasing, and 
will 110 longer be either sneeml, laughed, 
or bullied out of its own judgment, and 
sense of (he true and fitting. This seems 
lo w'ander from T.yric Leaves ; but we 
are steadily keeping them in vieiv, and 
with imuii admiration and kindness* 
These poems arc very natural — natural 
even in their conceits, very pleasing, and 
very Liiglisli. Did our limits penni^ we < 
could give many proofs of the soundmUB 
of liiis opinion. All that we can do is, to 
name a few of our favourite pieces 
llie Millers Treat ; the Fallen for Ftec^ 
dom ; the Blind Musician's Son ^ihe 
Old Jtove ; the FareteeU of a Pilgrim F(t» 
iher lo England ; the Aatumnal Firesiite; 
the IVeaeer's IVifCy and, we might add|‘" 
many othersuf these pleasant composltioni* 
In the jiretace, the author says that jp 
trusts, w’hatcver may he the poetical ^s of 
this little hook, there is 110 part of itiiiimi* 
c:tl to sociality, charily, and the same good 
will to all, w'iiich he wishes to have meted 
out to himself. II is book, instead of 
being inimical, is promotive- df those 
amiable and genial feelings ; and his ivish ; 
cannot fail to be realized in the good wfU' 
of all. 


♦ Griffiths JLondon. I*p. l30. 
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^ Hjd^jnE^ABBpAD. By Miss Marti- dcscetHliiig by a fii*S wapo. A homo 
KBAirr No. X. of Tales Illustrative of Breaker ; backiuff the fovoantc to a- 

PclitHeal *^conomy» Eniigi*atioii is tstie heavy a-mount I is the^ irresistibly coime 

suWect of this story. Unlike Cousin Mar- figure of an enormously fat, unhappy-like 
is a hopeful and cheering theme; woman, in a small riding-hat and habit, 
somn, at least, as we get the Homes smotliering, lashing, and murdering the 
Abroad, and out of Kent, into Van Dio- miserable aiiiiiial, on which she is sent^ 
man’s Land. The question of einigi-atioii, both in a condition of most hidicivus dis- 
and of who should he sent aft; and who tress. Long and Short Division shows 
kept to pine and die at home ; and who- a tall dandy moving t^ag with an air of 
ther there be not at home ^ooin for all, grealF complacency, protending, and be- 
were home well managed,' is a knotty lieviiig, he holds an umbrella over an iiti- 
point, on wdiich we are loath, at present, happy, finely-dressed, short lady^ suspend- 
to break /nij: teeth. Miss Martineau has cd from his arm, on whom the umbrella 
made up hcr'^iind upon it, while we showers down like cats and dogs. Quar- 
DOUBT, and while many acute, and some les Emblems^ — a party of boys and girls, 
profound thinkers stoutly dogmatize on cats and dogs, at fistyciitfs, is a good en- 
ihe other side; and thus, while our wishes graved pun. Mi-s. liridgesy .an arch 
go with the latter, home being still cnuntiMnince, is amiisifig enough ; and La 
home,” uc waive the political part of the i?e// assemble! a group of children ga- 
discussion, and keep to, and recommend thered round a fat bell-uian reading a 
the Tale for its own sake. It is told with bill, is eqifally so. Skeleton Keys,— a ske- 
iMiss Martineau’s usual clearness and vi- leton formed entirely of keys, the head a 
vacity; and is full of moral beauty, espe- padlock, is an odd extravaganza. The 
daily ill the charactci's of Kllen and her expression in the face of Dr. Stringer, 
brother Frank ; and of interest in the pic- Fiddle ’D ’D” is capital. An un-^fdlnched 
tures of their adventures abroad, and their Major gives us .a fat, gruP’, nrtilleiy of- 
new modes of life. Their emi- ficer strutting on, his hands holding up 

gration, undertaken in the spirit of noble the tails of his jacket, and his back tuincil 
iudepeRdence, we heartily api»rove, and to his poor lady spinwling on her hack 
ekult in their improved prospects, and in from an nnsucessliil attempt to cross a 
the certain reward of labour, which is the stile. ‘‘The Lily of the Valet** is a 
Drop of virtuous industry in every clime, squab negress, ,fnll of inirl)|||^ singing 

"^PMES Abroad, on its bright side, is roguishly to a spnice footman, who looks 

^one of Miss Martineau’s most pleasing kindly down upon her. These aro a few 
stories. And, before wf part, is steady of Miss SIieridairs/yr>;u2*(;n.9. The litciTury 
increasing brightness with the emigrants, part of the volume has no very close con- 
nexion with them ; and is to be taken 
Tue Comic Oi’i ering, or Ladies' “ fur better for woim*.” 

Melange of Literary Mirth, — Edited by 

Miss L. H. Siieridax.* Embellish- Fuiexdship's OrFEiiixo.‘*-L^Though 
ments above 100. — Mias Sheridan here this Annual, which, wc believe, is a Ih- 
makes her third appearance at the fair voiirito, iias twelve embelli.shments, a few 
tribunal, to wliich she has chosen to make of them beautiful, and the worst of them 
her annual appeal. She presents sixty ‘ptetty, its principal sti'piigth lies in its 
prose and verse, more or les? literary compoaitioii. The contributors 
hntRDrous, mirthful, odd, or satirical, in this department arc among the most 
and, in number (and value,) more cmbel- attractive of the cuiTent literaiy names of 
lishments than articles. Some of the en- tlie day. Miss Mitford, Mr. Macaulay, 
giRvings are clever, others grotesque, and and Mrs. Norton in the front ranks ; and 
a comically extravagant, as the dance a reserve and main body stronger than 
of thct/i^-oh Sleeves, where those vitalized the van; there are llervey, the Howitts, 
enormities actually step out, in a pas de Pringle, James Baillie Fraser, and a long 
ibsuxy while another gigot perforn^ on list. The articles in prose and verse arc 
the violin, to the horror of a peeping so numerous and diversified in character, 

^dy’8 maid, who discovers their midnight that we can only mention one or two, 

i’evels; Bent on a measure gives us two CromwelVs Ilouseythv Cafdive of CumalUy 
coal-heavers, the one bending over the and, strange as the title is, the Bravo of 
poiier pot ill which the other has fixed Banff, This last is sure to he a favourite 
^is proboscis. A Family of High De- in the north of Scotland, and, we dare- 
wan/ illustrates the best story in the vo- say, everywhere else. The heroine is a 
4ume. A weddeil rural jiair on their chHiTjUflg romantic creature; bht Miss 
night in London, are first alarmed by Thom for our money, as a genuine, kind, 
stories, and then by dieams of fire, an^ and liiie-heai*ted llaiiff lass, not a whit 
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(1 (' Irss friendly and ufFectionate/'when. 
j lit 10 the puuh, for a little Imnnle^ cii- 
teiiftiiy, mid the love of go^ssip, said to be 
unavoidable in towns under a certain rate 
of pojiulatiou. There aiv many good, 
and some rich and rare things in Fiuend- 
siiip's Offekino. 

llisToiRE ])£ Napoleon IIona- 
PAJiTE. A V Usage tie la jeanessc, et 
ties Kcoles. Par L. A. T. AIojidacuite.* 
— Aiiotlier life of Napuleoii, though in 
Fi'ench, for the Vise of scliools, l#not a 
work which many Kir^Iish juirouts will 
be apt to select for the iiihlriiction of their 
childmi. The most improving ]»art of 
Napoleon's history, his exile, and his say- 
ings ami doings ill St. llchsia, is skimined 
over, and the c1om> huddled up. Some of 
the more brilliant sreiies of Napoleon's 
life are relatcil with Lonsiderable anima- 
tion ; fur tlu‘ writer is a P'renclimaii, and 
has a t'reiichiiiaii's admiration of his 
hero; }et he tells, that the military reign 
of Niipolcoii, from 11101 to 11115, ** lost 
humanity live millions forty and three 
thoiisaml liies !" The account of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo shows an amusing stiiig- 
glc between the desire of lieing impartial, 
and the natural feelings of a Frem hiiiaii. 
Tlus author, uho due?, the justice which 
all Phirope lias done, to the aniiahle (ha- 
pacier of Josephine,^ and of lold Maiie 
Louise, brb'tly says, “ Llle^y nionla (the 
throne) fiQii sileiue, die <n dcsieiulit de 
ineine. On tie l ite d'elle ancunc action, 
auciiiio parole qiii la rapclle au.\ P'raii- 
fais.'* And his farther remarks are yet 
more severe. 

Captain Fouman's Letteii to Loud 
John' Russell on the Kxtuaoh di- 
nary Conduct of Loud Hhoui.ham, 
&c. &c. &C. — Captain Korman has lust his 
temper; many a worthy man, e>en the 
Chancellor himself, has got into the same 
scrape. We tliink, moivovcr, that lie'is 
not a little unreaHunable, in the manner 
of his late attacks, though he Ini'! not heeii 
over ceremoniously treated. Let him 
keep his temper; and, from all these no. 
blemeii, gentlemen, and knights philoso- 
phers, ai>]>eal to tlic public, in the ]daiii- 
est form of paper and print, and we war- 
rant justice will be done to his disiove- 
ries; wliich, by the way, are not original, 
or, at least, not peculiar to him. To our 
readers it is pppper to say, that Captain 
Forman mcdi&tes overtimniig the New- 
tonian system, and establishing whal he 

. „ • Ixindon. 

t tove the Ducheiu of Abrantos, and a writer 
Ib3^** of this moiitli. li^\cinijct 

NO. IX. — VOL. IJ, 


believei’a truer 
&C. Having comnAujAfcaied!^ 
ries to Lord Uiou^i'^, 
made no response; and 8ir J^u Hera^T, 
has been equally remiss. Hence Captain ’ ' 
Forman's wrath. 

w 

Lives of the Tw]h.v£ Modern 
CAESARS. By If. W. Montague.* — 
Napoleon is the first of this new line of 
('aesai's. Ais life is all that is yet pub. 
lished of the work. Who the other eleven 
ai-c to be, whetlier the P'lTUjcli Marshals, 
or the great modem Generals, wc are left 
to guess. It is a neat little work, embel- 
lished with cuts by Braiuk*'*? ^nd traces 
Bonaparte from his craiUe to his graTe> 
noticing every thing remarkable in bis 
career. ' 

A Dictionary ov Diet. By T. S. 
Forsyth, Surgeoriy Part /.•)■ — This is 
something between a cookery book and a 
medical one. The first part compre- 
hends, among other things, beef, heevy 
breatL buttery vheesCy broth, butcher meat, 
&c. See. It is ( alculated, finm its plan, 
to be a useful faui'ly book ; and though we 
ai*e Jriends to the division of labour in 
jiractical science, inetliciiie and cookery 
seem here to proceed very amicably 
g«‘lliei*. A portrait of the late Dr. Ah«r-»4 
iiethy graces the beginning of the work. 

A Dic tionary of the French Aim 
Kni.lisiI J.anguaoe. By M. Loifia 
Fenwick de P^I'Rquet.J — This is a* 
handy, neiit little \oIiinie, fur tlie daily uSto 
of }oiing persons learning the French lan- 
guage; and it may be found, in this view, 
of more utility to tliosc who have only 
made a certain progi*c$s, tlian more poii- 
demus dictionaries. It seems accurate, 
and is accompanied hy several useful ta- 
bles, and by miscellaneous information, 
desirable to pupils and travellei’s. A 
mure importaiit feature is the i utroj^ c- 
jtioii of the new M’ords created 
volution, and now sanctioned br image, 
and the omission of tlie impure or disgust- 
ing woiils whicli disgrace some of the TO- 
luminous older dictionaries. 

Ellis's British Tariff. Fourth 
Annual Editioii.^ — A useful Annual to 
uie. (pantile and commercial people, and 
one which may give some information jm 
affairs of national economy, revenue, W 
&c. To statists, to travellers arid toup 
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rists it will also be useful, by showing 
what they may fetch or carry openly, and 
what they must either smuf/gfe or pay 
duty upon ; what they may fi\*ely import 
or export; and what they will be tor- 
mented jil)oiit at the Custom-house ; how 
to proceed with their baggage ; and how 
it is mercifully provided, that Paganini 
may claim his fiddle, tluit being his breatU 
Wiiiiier; and how, accoiiliiig to the rank 
of the parties, (page 8il,) oathaniay either 
be exacted or passed fjom, at discretion, 
concerning certain articles, essential to 
elegance. N.B. — No lady is allowed to 
import, for jjvivate use, above a half pint 
of Eaii (k* tyrk^inc^ or a pint of diiiikablc 
spirits; but turbots and lobsters may be 
lauded without thr port entry or irar- 
rant." In short, besides being a servi«*e- 
able guide, this hook is a good rnnniiig 
commentary on the wisdom of many of 
our extraordinary commercial regula- 
tions. 

Analysis of the Cnglisii, Scotch, 

AND IlllSH llErOUM IllLLS. By JOHN 
Gouton.* — I’ he title of this pampiilet 
fully explains its natuie. It shews the 
boundaries, population, divisions, limits, 
and (he number of ten-pound dwellings 
in every town and borough. It aKo cou- 
‘ tains forms of schedules for claims of re- 
gistration ; and also the other technira li- 
lies connected with the working of the 
new system of representation. Great 
pains npju'ni* to have been bc'stowed in 
making it cuiiijdete an^l correct. 

SlIAKSPEAllE, WITH 1 /O I LLTSTHA- 
TIONS. V'aLI'Y’s Kdition.* 

After the Works of Sroit, Byron, the 
Standard Xnvels, &< . &r. have a}»penred 
in a series of monthly a ol nines, we aie 
glad to see Sh.\kspt:.\ Ki: not tor- 
gotten. ^riie first >oiiiiiie of a new, 
cheap edition, nniforni witli tlie new edi- 
tion nf Byron, is before n.>. 'I’o thoM* 
who have no copy of Slnkspeare, or ta 
those who haw Imt an iiiditfereiit one, 
we sincerely recoin mend thi'-. It ischenji, 
and beautifully piiiited, in an open, clear 
type. Tlie tevt ii that of Malone’s edi- 
tion. The name of Mr A. J. Valpj is a 
guar.mtee for roircctnc-ss. Tlie illustra- 
tions, upon tinted yiajieii^ are from tlie 
plates of Boydeli’s Slialssp(‘are ; reduced 
in size, no doubt, but taken from one of 
the most splendid and expensive works 

* Chapman and Halh London. 

Jt t Eukatv.— I n last mouth's Ho^'istcr of New 
Works, rwiKt a51, eoluni^ittL^r •• eHbrts and in- 
trigues of Lafnyctlc,” read ~ Worts and intrigues 
oiLaJUte and again, next sentence, for attach, 
meat of Lafayette to the DiikeV* rea4 *' attach- 
ment of LtijUti; to the Bukc.'* 


ever issued fium tlie British press, each 
copy costing, we believe, L.IOO. The 
work is to be completed in fifteen vo- 
lumes. Vol. I. contains a life of Shak- 
speare, Johnson’s Preface to Shakspeare, 
with the Tempest, and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. The plays are elucidated, but 
not overlaid witli notes. This edition is 
worthy the attention of all who are ani- 
hitions of making a cheap and good col- 
lection of English standard works. 

VAipY’s Family Classical LiniiA- 

RY, NO. XXXV, EmiriDES, VOL. 11.— 
This reprint is the translation of Potter, 
the bi'st we possess. The present volume 
contains the Si^'flicants, Hercules, 
the IlEiiACLiTLi;, [piircrENiA IN Tau- 
rus, and the THO.fAN Dames. This, 
from its very nature, is a work of sterling 
merit. It is cheap anfi correct; can we 
say more ? 

Naval ftvoi.irTioN.s — A Memoir of 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., with a 
Reriew and Jlefnlation of Mr. Clerk of 
Eldin' s vlaimsj lyc. So iiiditfcrent 

and selfish is the puhllr to all that do?s 
not concern its own intei"‘s<s and amuse- 
ments, immediate or ivlativo, that we 
fear few, besides proteSsional men, will 
now take innrh interest in this contro- 
veisy. E\ery o)ie must, however, '•ympa- 
thi/e witli <he sjiint which leads the 
writer to defend the ])rofes...ioufil c laims 
and ivpiitation of his falhcn*. On the 
fp'iestioii of the real inventor of tin* ma- 
inrin re of breaking the' eiiciiiy’.'* line in 
so:i-eiigageiin*nts, the EdinUaryh Review 
rashly committed itssdf, attributing the 
disc’ovt'iy, on liis own e^idenev, to Mr. 
Clerk. Much has since becni said, and 
remains to he said, on hotli sides of the 
^jiii^tiun, llioiigh the weight of evidence 
doe>> incline to the claims of Sir (iharles 
Doughs. It must, however, he noticed, 
that iheie is yet a third party, wliich doeu 
not appear at all in this roiitvoversy, who 
allege that this naval mana-iivre, was 
prac tised before either Mr. (Merle or Sir 
Charles Douglas wcav in cyxistence, tliongh 
never performed ivith such hrillianey, or 
derided elfeet, .n>, in Hodney’s vieloiy. 
The first rude idea of tliis mameiivre of 
breaking the line may he sc*en in some ol' 
the desperate engagements of the Bnccan- 
iici'i’S against great odds. 

Memoir and Corhespondence or 
THE LATE Sir .James Edward Smith, 
M.D. Edited hy Lady Smith.-)- — This 
dcliglitfnl work meiits a fuller notice than 

* Longaian and Keel, Iiondon. 
t iIuonc!«, Lundun. 
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is ronsislcat with the plan of this Regis- be averted, and tlie country saved. No-* 
ter. We shall return to it when more at thing remains but to diffuse them by wag- 
leisure. gon-loads, at a cheap rate. 


Thuatises os Ahctiitecture and' 
Building.* Ry William Hoskins, 

Ksq This is the history of architecture 

written for the Kric}clnp.T4lia Britannica, 
coinbined with that of building, from tlic 
eame work ; taken together, they Ibrm a 
> aliiable manual, whether for the practical 
professional man, the amateur in build- 
ing, or the student in architectifre. The 
work is of the si/e of tlie Encyclopsedia, 
and is illustrated with 20 architectural 
platt's, some of them of great beauty. 
Tliese are, JSt. I’aurs, St. Peter's, the Par- 
thenon, York ( athedral, the PariieH* Pa- 
lace, ill difiVredt elexatiuns, ainl spt'iiuieiis 
of all the onl(‘i'ft and .stxles of building. 
This ])ublicafiofi of valuable treatises, in 
a separate form, is an excelJonl nlea. 


iVl KAJOit r Ai.s oi' Oxi oa A ; f/istorical 
antt DrM'nplioe iramuts of the Co/tears, 
HalU, Churcht's, amt other Pnhlie Jtnild- 
hifjs. iMliied h\ Dr. Ingrain, with Ku- 
gra\ings, ^.c. No. I.+ — If the succeeding 
numb' rs be at all equal to the iiieMMit, 
thi> Avurk will be one of the clieapest and 
lUOat creditable that has isMu d lioni exeii 
th(‘ rimderu ]iresj. 'riiis iirst iiuniher con- 
tains two line ongravingoi — Christchurch 
Cu/hedrut, and the iuUrhr of the Chap- 
icr-house ; besides thiee vignette w'ood- 
tuls; all of which are 4-\4‘cu(ed Acith great 
skill. The tw’o former are by Li: Kki:\, 
after the drawings of iMr. IMackk.vzie, 
and we know not w liicli of these giaitleinen 
most to coin|diiiieiit. 'fbe letU’rpres'? of 
J)r. Ingram may hei-ome niattej* lor fu- 
tuie observations as tin* Avork griiAvs. 

Prom llie exaevsive 4’lieapiie'^s td tliis 
])nhIicafion — tiro sliillings lur a quaito 
edition. ])roof plates, ami .sixteen ]»ages of 
leltei press ! — a\t almost fear that the 
cliarge can never reniunee.ite the puh- 
lisliers ; hilt that is their aff.iir , he itoiir^ 
to oiler our warm comimmdation. 


KRY IO I’OLJTKAL K NOAVLRDt.r,, 

Nos. I. AND IT As a molUhly Supple- 

ment to the Speclutor Newsjiaper, p.iiii- 
phb'tH, of much pre.seut interest, are ap- 
pearing under the alu^ve title. The Iirst 
IS devoted to the working of the House of 
Commons ; the second to the Puhlic E.r- 
jietidi/ure, (Ireat pains and reseaich 
have been bestoAved upon both ; and they 
are full of the kind of kiioAvledgo Avbich 
it is most desirable for every man to pos- 
sess, who would tliorougbly umlerstand 
the only way in which coiivulsioii is to 


* Hlack,, Kdiiiliurgli, 
t J'llt, London, 


' Whig Ooa'e rn men t ; or, yl TwoYears* 
KctrospecL — This is a pamphlet of 39 
pages of special pleading, preparatory to 
t]i(> approaching election. In sum and 
substance, iA appeared in tlie last Edin- 
burgh Review, It is, from beginning to 
end, euMgistic or vindicatory of Ministers. 
Their domestic policy is only surpassed 
hy their foreign policy ; taken together, 
their conduct is divine in Avisdom, andan- 
gtdic in inirity ; and, therefore, eveiy elec- 
tor, avoiding Tories and ji*Vo*Radicals, t.^. 
iiidependeni candidates,' ought to vote only 
for Micii men as Avili support this beau 
ideai of a Govci iiineut. Wc are far from 
s-ijiuti that there is not truth in many of 
the siatemeiits of this pamphlcl, though, 
taken as a whole, it is overdone. There 
is « too much cry Ibr the little avooI,” es- 
pecially Avlien wc remember who took the 
old rain hy the horns, Axdiile Ministers 
iiuide their fiiNt small clipping. The great 
boast of reduction of expenditure ends 
with <‘a clear saving, in one year, of 
L.23d,000 ! !" We think one note, of ad. 
mb Atioii migbt hax e signalized this amount 
A cry sufliLiently. Wlion aa'c hear of a 
million .sived out of tlie most profuse ejr- 
peiiditure the world e\er dreamed of, even 
almve fifty millions, Ave shall aAvard one 
inaik of admiral ion, (I) and proceed in 
the .same ratio. The Avriter of the pam- 
phlet has avoided the dangerous ground of 
the Beviewor : xve liear little of “ the 
pliiiiderci ■? and .‘•poilers,'* Even as a party 
aif.iir, tin* J\clro>peel is not ihc mo.^.t skil- 
ful. It is only lahulaled to inlhieuce 
thoxe who are alre.uly paviisaiis, or the 
mniAvlio iuNiiuclively cliop I'lmiid Avith the 
Aviiid, and iliiig to all existing goA’erii- 
ments. 


lIoAv Avii.i. IT w’OiiK y ,iddress of 
Lord Teyuhuot to the Electors Great 
Rritum. — 'I’liis, al^o, is a pamphlet fur 
the crisi.s; and now in its second edition. 
It is Avritleu in a xerj different spirit 
from the 7 leo Veaj's' l{etro.>pectj and Ls, 
ill fact, as geneious a jMece of true Itadi- 
caTism as it has ever fallen to our lot to 
periLsc. By Jlndicalisin avc mean the re- 
ct\guition of the rights ot the many, in 
prefermcc to the usurped privileges of the 
fetv, and the distinct admission that nil go- 
vermnent is for the people, and the crea- 
ture of the peojde. This pamphlet con- 
tains an able retrospect of English society 
and governmeiMi from the reign of the Tu- 
dors ; ami aUvice'^ to electors, Avhich they 
Avould do AA»’cll to ponder. We wish that 
our limits admitted the repetition of this 
advice. 
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• The riiACTicE of the Court or 
Session. — James Johnston Dak. 
LING, Writer to the Si^^uet. 2 VOES. 
Ovo.** — ^The increase in tlie number of ap* 
peals to the House of Loitls, from the 
Court of Session, led to the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Commission, in 182i, 
to investigate the state of the forms of pro. 
cecding in the Scottish courts The result 
of this commission was, that a great 
many alterations were recommenced, prin. 
cipally with the view of pi-eventing the 
intermingling of law and fact, in judicial 
pleadings, as has been too long the prac- 
tice of our courts. In the year 1825, 
the new sysUniyrame into operation ; but 
we have not hitim’to had any book to 
explain tlie new fornis, as inodihed by 
numerous regulations of court ; and, by 
upwards of 1000 adjudged cases. The 
present volumes, therefore, can hni*dly 
fail to be useful to the law practitioner. 
The compilation has evidently been tlie 
result of much personal labour ; and there 
is hai'dly a pixiposition contained in it, 
which is not supported by a reference to 
an adjudged case, or other autliority. 

From personal knoudedge of the aii- 
Ihor, we can confidently recommend his 
book to the legal profession, as the work 
Aif a man, by his talents, business habits, 
and perfect familiarity with the details 
of which his book treats, peculiarly qua- 
lified for the work he undertook. 


WORKS PREPARING. 

The author of The Reyolt of the Bees,” 
and “ Tlie Reproof of Brutus,” has in the 
press “ Ilainpdeii in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; or, Colloquies on the Errors and Im- 
provement of Society,” in 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Plates and Diagrams. 

Early in Dcccmhcr will appear, the 
Second Series of that work, which, under 
the title of “The Chamet.kon ,” — is 
expressive of the changeful variety of its 
contents— last year held a middle rank 
between the Animals, which it re8ciiibli>d 
ill haiidsoiueucss, and those substantial 
works /hat challenge criticism at other 
than gift-giving seasons. It will this time 
have a new feature, in twelve onginal 
melodies, for the voice and piano-forte, by 
emincut composers, — thus coiubiniiig both 
literary and musical attractions. Mr. 
Atkinson, who was last year the sole au- 
thor, has been iiroffered the powerful as- 
eistance of many whose names would he 
a tower of strength ; but nearly the whole 
will be anonymous. 


A New- Year book will appear at the 
holydays, named, “ 'J'he Epigramma- 


tist*s Annual.” It is to consist of 
an original ejiigram for every day of next 
year, with some extra uicrrimeut, in the 
shape of a few comic tales, for Christmas 
• week, and to l>e illustrated by eight hu- 
morous sketches; while the bulk of the 
whole book, it is promised, is not to ex- 
ceed that of a modish snuif-box. 

Mr. Mnyne is preparing, for the press, 
a third edition of the “ Siller Gun,” con- 
siderably enlarged, and accompanied with 
notes an6 illustrations. We are sufli- 
tticiitly acquainted with the merits of this 
admired of Sir Walter Scotc to assure 
readei-3 of Scottish poesy, that, by its fine 
feeling, and correct delineations of cha- 
racter, it will furnish them with a source 
of gratification. 

Tlie Ciihiiiet AnnuRl Roister, and His- 
torical, Biographical, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous Chronicle of 1832, is announced 
for publication on the 1st of February 
next, witli additional claims to public 
favour and patronage. 

The Masuue of Anaiiciiy— 
A i tyttfjinal poem^ Ay Shelley ; with a 
t’mfaeejby Leigh Hunt ; — Romance 
IN I HE LAND, and some other volumes, 
are received too late in the mouth to af- 
ford time for reading tliem with the re- 
quisite attention, or allotting the necessary 
sjiuce to them ; in fact, just as we are go- 
ing to pre^s. To be noticed in the cuiTcnt 
moiktli, books must be sent early. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Rev. H. E. lIcod^R Sermons, 8vo. Gs. Gd. 

A Manual for tliu Parish Priest, l2ino. 3.s. 
Rev. J. Penrose's Explanatory Lecture on 
St. Matthew, ]2ino, Gs. Gd. 

Bents New Week's Preparation, 18ino, Is. 
(id. 

Rqece\s Lady's Medical Guide, ]3mo, 4s. 
Brandicoiirt .s Plan for Teaching the French 
. Verbs, 2s. Gd, 

E.x[jlunalnry and Practical Comments on the 
New Testament, Gvo. 10s. Gd. 

Baxtcr'.s Library of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Knowledge, royal 8vo. Second 
Edition, I A 1 2s. 

The Poetic Negligee, l(>s. GJ. 

Watkiii’a Priaci|nes of Conveyancing, by 
Merrificld, ruval Gvo. 1/ 8s. 

Geography, in all Ages, 12ino, 8s. 

History of the Jews, in all Ages, fc. 6vo. 
10s. Gd. 

School Edition of Ditto, 7s. 

Hudson's Morning Di.'^course.s, Bvo. 10s. (kl. 
Edgeworth's Novels and Tales, Vul. Vll. 
6s. 

Dr, Williams on the Struclure and Func- 
tions of the Skin, Gvo. t5s. Gd. 

Valpy’s Shak-speare, with Illustrations, Vol. 


• W, Tail, Edinburgh. 
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Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 35, Euri* 
praes, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

Memoir of T. Hardy, written by Himself, 
48. «d. 

The Parliament’House Book, for 1832, — 
1833: 5s. 

Myrei/s Digest of the Laws, Duties, and 
Practice of the Customs, &c. for 1832, 1833, 
3s. 6d. 

New Gil Bias ; or Pedro of Penaflor, 8 vols. 

post Bvo. 1/. 7s. bds. • 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol 1\^ Part I. 

4to. Seventh Edition, 18s. bds. 
Batcinau's Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases, Bvo. Seventh Edition, 15s. bds. 
Foreign Quarterly R view. No. XX, Bs. 

De Por^uet’s F ench Dictionary,— • n^lish 
nnd Flench — French and English, is (id. 

' Ixls. 

Tagart’s Memoirs of Captain Peter Hey- 
wood, R.N. Bfo. 98. 

Thesaurus Linguic Latinsc, 4s. 

Key to LhigUic Latiiue, 3s Bd. 

Du Porqiiet’s Fieiicli l’octicabGif‘t, 4s. 
Political Reilectioiis on the Present Crisis, 
B\u. 3s. 

Analecta Gra?ca Minora, l2nio, 4s. 

New Readings of Old Authors, Is. (id 
Bishop lluntiiigford's Posthumous VVoik, 
Bvo. 12 a. 

Hinton's Harmony of Religious Truth, 
12mo, 5s.> (id. 

Doiin's General System of Gardening and 
Hoiany, 4to, Vol. II. 31. 12s. 

Wouliych on Capital Puni.ibmcnt, 3.s. 
Illustrations to Valpy's Sliak^pcare, ds. 
Suinbornu's Farmers Account ‘Book, i^'ew 
Edition, 4to. 10s. (id. 

Slunveirs Housekeeper's Account Book, 
1833, 4s. 

.Affection's Gid, 1833, 3s. 

Adcock's h'ngiiiecr's Pocket-Book, 1833, 6s. 
Spittal's Treatise on Auscultation, Bvo. JOs. 
(id. 

Becket, and other Poems, Js. 

Rusc'.s Rescarche.s, 12ino, 7^. 6d. 

Clicrpil land's Book of Version, Ss. 6d. 
h^lncyclupaudia Metropolitana, Vol IX. H. 
IBs. 

Naval Evolutions, by General Douglas, lOs. 

■J he Conjugating Dictionary of all French, 
Verbs, Bvo. 4s. 

A Manual for Visiting tlie ^ick, l2mo, Cs. 
Sacred Offering, for IB.'IB, 48. Od. 

Symo's Principles of Surgery, Bvo. 2 Parts, 

11 , l .s. 

Life of Sir David 1 aird, Bart 2 vole. Bvo. 
IZ. 10s. 

The Siring of Pearls, 2 vols. fc. 15.s. 

The Clergy of the Kirk of Scotland, 5s. 
6d. 

OuldHniith's Animated Nature, 4 vols. IBino. 
Ne.v Edition, IZ. IBs. 

Panorama of Torquay, Alap and Engraving 
I2mo. 79. fid. 

Hoskiug's Architecture and Building, 4to. 
12s 

Copland's Medical Dictionary, Part J. 8vo. 
9 b. 

Gibson's French, English, and Latin Voca- 
bulary, 12mo. 2.S. 

Bi hop Hall's Century of Meditations, &c. 
S2mo. Is. 4d 


The Amcth 3 'st, or Christian's Annual, 1893. 
Bs. 6 d. ^ 

« The Crooked Sixpence, or, Little Harry, by 
Mrs Bourne, 2 s. 

The Christian Remembraocor a Pocket. 

Book, 1833, 29. 6 d. 

Christmas Tales, by W. H. Harrison. Bs. 
Hook's Lectires on our Lord's Ministry, 
Bvo. IQs 6 d. 

Co^hlaii^ ^Scriptural Commentary, 2 vols# 

Phelan's Memoirs, by the Bishop of Lime- 
rick, 2 vols. Bvo. IZ. Is. 

Darling's Practice of the Court of Session^ 
2 VO s. 8 vo. IZ. 5s. ^ 

Alison’s Outlines of Pli^'ilofogy and Patho** 
logy, Bvo. IZ. Is. 

Dr. Harnett's Official Reports on the Cho- 
lera in Dnntzick, lOs 6 d. 

Steggull's Essay on Poison, 12 coloured 
pkites, l 8 mo. ds. 

Rev. J. Taylor's Child's Life of Christ, 4sr 
6 d. 

Missiqnary Annual, 1833. 12.s. 

Taylor’s Sliort-hand, by Cooke, fc. is. 
Calendar of the Seasons ; or, Diary of tha 
Year, 12mo. Is. 

Christian Poetry, 32mo. 28 fwl 
Crokcr on the Thcoiyofthe Latin Subjunc* 
live Mood, 12 mo. 4». 

Wliewelfs First Prinriplc.^ of Mechanics, 
Bvo. 69 

Discourses on the four (ktspeU, by Thomas 
Towiison, D.D. 8 vo. 10& Bl. 

Irish and English Dictionary, Bvo. I2s. 

Dc Lulme’s Tableau Genet ul de la Langue 
Francaisc, lOino. 7s. 6 d 
Esisay on Mineral and Thermal Springs, 
13mo. Bs. m 

Manual of Prayer, hy T. H Horne, B. D. 

ds. 

Steele's Shipmaster's Assistant, by J. Stika- 
man. Bvo. IZ. Is. 

l.iston’s IClcnientsofSurger}', Part III. Bvo. 
9s. 

MtHlico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
XVI 1. 8 vo. 15s. 

House of the ThieK iBmo. 28 . 6 d. 

GtK)rgiana and her Father, IBmo. 28, 6 d. 
Guide de la Conversation Anglaisc ct Frail- 
caise, IBmo. par Hamoniere, Ss. 6 d* 

The New London Medical Pocket Book, 
] 2 mo. Bs. 

The Bookbinder's Manual, ISino. 28 . 6 d. 
Tidds Uniformity of Process Act, witli 
New Rules, Ss. 6 d. 

Romance in Ireland ; Siege of Maynootb, 

2 vols. post Bvo. IGs. 

Hiley's Engli4h Exercises and Composition, 
12 ‘mo. 2s. 6d. 

Little Library; the British Story briefly 
told, 4s. 

Robinson Crusoe, by G. Cruickshank, 2 vi>llk 
ill one, IZ. Is. 

Hogarth's Worlwy IZ. 19s. 

Diamatic Souvenir, 8s. 

Planehe's Lays and Legends of the Rhine, 
10s. 6d. 

Day’s Latin Syntax, 12mo. 3s. 

Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, 4Z. 4s. 

Kearsley'.s Tax Tables, 1B32, 1B33, Is. 
Williams' Abstracts, 1B32, Bvo. 9$. 
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Finden’s Landscape It.i.ijst ra- 
tions OF THE Works or Loro Bv- 

RON, Part viii Of seven cngraviii^fl 

three arc from the drawings of Mr. J. 
M. W. R. A. Turner;— -the T^ple of 
Minerva^ Cape Colonna ; — Bacharach on 
the Rhine ; and the Castle of St. Angelo. 
The works of this gentleman are as po- 
pular as, if not the most popular of, any 
living artist.** Jin has contrived to attain 
a reputation, the right to which it is, at 
this time, something liazardous to ques- 
tion ; and, wliat to him is of equal, per- 
haps more sterling value, acquired plenty 
of that metal which the hrilliaiit tints of 
his pallet invariably svinholize. Impal- 
pable glory is a very fine thing, no doubt, 
but genius, unluckily, i's enshrined in car- 
nal chambers, and vulgar fiesh must be 
fed to repair the tenement so prone to 
daily dilapidathm ; true worldly philoso- 
phy points to the inode by which man’s 
wasting lump of clay, dried in the sun, 
may he still kept fitted for the abiding 
place of the immortal spirit ; and Mr. 
Turner has so far followed the gtiitlaiice 
of the finger of philosophy. The mea'«ure 
of his mind’s nmhition is full ; his name 
mighty among the sons ot earth ; niid 
of bread and butter the choicest, he lack- 
eth no supply : this is true glory. 

Skilful of head, and cx]»ert of hand is 
Mr. Turner; nature — whom no man has 
more libelled i r falsified in the extrava- 
gance of his imagination— nature pos- 
sesses nothing too great or too gorgeous 
for the pencil of this fascinating colorist. 
He will not only robe his moiin tains, liis 
seas, and his cities, witli the golden mag- 
nificence of a summer sunset, but, in the 
ralmncss of liis imperturbable coiifideiire, 
will fling you into his kit-cat mighty Sol 
himself, in all the rich and yellow lux- 
uriance of his unbonneted rotundity ! 
The moon he, of course, plays with as a 
cat is wont to amuse the mice ; and upon 
our honour and our conscience, wc believe 
that if he had to depict a snow scene, no 
pigment, from vermilion to Zedoary-root, 
would he deem too warm" to he therein 
introduced. He secs as through a glass, 
but not darkly, and that glass must be a 
multiplier, each separate plane of which 
is diflcTeiit in tint. It were monstrous, 
therefore, to suppose that the burin of the 
engraver could ever impart any thing of 
the sparkle and glitter of his splendid 
pehcil ; yet the graphic copies of these lu- 
minous original.*^ humbled as they arc 
down [to mere gradations of black and 
white, arc eminently beautiful. Mr. 


Turner is a man, too, of placid wafers 
and troubled skies, and licnee his lights 
and shadows” arc pleasant to look upon. 
In viewing Ids cloud sccneiy, if you be 
at all addicted to the synthetical processes 
of iiMiid, yon shall be assured that stoims 
are brooding as confidently as though you 
heard their moans and felt their gusty 
precursors ; hut if you cari*y your vision 
below, to the still and gentle waters un- 
der the earth, mirroring tlic objects 
planted upon its surface in all their mul- 
ti, generous variety, straightway you shall 
loathe your logic as spurious and nii- 
soiind. It is by this huddled but happy 
confusion of gradatory lints, it would 
seem, tliat he manages to charm; and that 
he does ehann, appeal to the first picture- 
ga/er you meet, — But we have become 
stupifii'd by our own magniloquence anil 
the glare of his remembered pictures, 
while we should have talked in sober 
cnticiMU of I'iuden’s Illustrations; and 
now we have brief space left. 

The Ba.'hitrach^ already named, is a 
delightful little M*giielto, Turner every 
inch of it ; and notwitlistanding its> close- 
ly packed contents, iMcry item is clearly 
in.'ule out, and eM*ry line tells. SU An- 
ffcioi ne like less ; the contiast of sliaile 
uitb the liglits is tim liarsh and inhainto- 
jiioiis. There is a solemn granileur about 
the scenery and sacred mins of the Tem- 
ple of Minerva which wc are nnieh pleased 
nilh ; the moon, peeiing through the 
black ohfcurity hryond, is a fine con- 
ception. Mount Etna, h} Purser, is pret- 
ty, hut too thin, and faulty also in its 
aerial perspective. St. ^07>/iirt, by Roberts, 
is capital, and gives, in a small space, an 
excellent notion of tlie vastiifss of that 
magiiificeiil structure. Gnstincnirs Sim- 
plon, and Calleott’s Verona, arc both 
clever ]>rodu('tions. 

Had we not exhausted all onr stock of 
hanl words and expletives, wc should 
have spoken, as becomes us, in praise of 
the engravings ; they arc u’orthy the name 
subscribed to them— -whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, is no business of ours. 

Upon the whole, this niimher is among 
the very best of those which have been 
yet published. 

I.ANDSCAPE Illustrations op the 
Prose and' Poetical Works op Sir 
Walter Scott ; irith Porlrails of (he 

Principal Pemale Characters. No, 7 .* 

The present niimher contains a view of 


* Chapman and Hall. 
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Durham,** by our friend Robson^ that 
wholesale dealer in indigo and orpimcnt, 
than whom no painter, this side immor- 
tality, knows better how to make a pic- 
ture, and a pleasing one : of << Newark 
(Jastlc,** by De fVi/it, a sombre structure 
enough, rearing its dreary crest into a fine 
fi^sh morning sky : of St. Anthony's 
Ciiapcl,” a moonlight scene, by G. Rarretf 
but nevertheless iu all the blackness of 
desolation : and of the “ Tolbofth,** by 
Nasmyth, a correct representation, and a 
pretty picture to boot. The portrait of 
“ Amy Robsart,” to which we have made 
allusion in another notice, and Che 
autograpli of Sir Walter, precede the 
whole ; and these together, compose a 
number wliich fastidious, hypercritical, 
and penurious civ)ugh must they be who 
begrudge h.ilf-a-crowri for its contents. 
Rumour reports an extensive sale for this 
little work ; we hope, and camiot doubt, it 
ivill continue. 

Portraits or the Phincipai. Fe- 
male ClIARACTEns IN THE WaVEJI- 
LEY Novels. Part II.* — Surely, no 
title ccmld have been more luckily, if init 
ji])])OhiteIy, |>iven to portraits ^ucll as these. 
To foist a heap of beautiful faces, name, 
iessly, upon the rude gaze of an unman, 
iiereil world, would have hoen a violation 
of all decent dues ; but to give to each the 
protection of name and identity, and of 
such exultation, too, was at once a wise 
and ciiniiiiigly ilevised precautiuii. 

We have-not yet seen, and never cx- 
pe<;t to see, any one sketch, ]iortiait, or 
design, intended as a rejn'eseiitation of 
Scott’s ideal characters, male or female, 
that has at all approached our own indi- 
vidual conceptions. Revert to that lovely 
face which ("hai.on has called Flora 
M'‘lvor ; we can fancy her haughty step 
and noble presence at such a jdace as AJ- 
inacks, the sliaft of contempt ready to 
leap forth from tlie bow of her heautiful ' 
lips, and her proud eye to look into the 
very earth any presumptuous miserable, 
who dared the wound of the one or the 
encounter of the other ; but that face no 
more belongs to 07/r Flora than it does to 
the Flora of Chalon himself. Artists, in- 
deed, are by no means expert in {lortray- 
iiig the actual visions of even their own 
mind, be they selt-created, or raised by 
other powers ; a one idea is ever predo- 
minant, and haunts their eye, and guides 
their hand, in spite of their better judg- 
ments. The academician Westall is a 
notable instance of this : in every one of 
his pictures, and he has consumed much 
canvass, may be seen this one, enduring, 
unvarying idea. Whether he paints a 
hero) an angel, a murderer, a babe, a bel- 

Chapman and Hall, London. 


dam, withered age, youth, elegance, pen- 
ury, divinities, or devils, you may testify 
«to their parentage before any police office 
magistrate in London, without chance of 
peijury. That fine creature, in a bro^vn 
study on a rock, which he has christened 
contemplation,** is evidently the sister of 
his arch- angel Michael, mother of the 
Lady of (he Lake, oum-aunt to Musidora, 
and surely, though distantly, a-kin to Dirk 
Hattcr.iick. The trutli is, and it is a secret 
which every painter will be indignant at 
the telling, each and all of tliem to a man, 
designs his images as he best can ; he 
may groiipc, drape, aii'/' attitudinize his 
figures, variformly enough ; but in their 
fancy faces there reigns the one idea ; and 
he may as well attempt to change the 
identity of his own by the contortions of 
smiling, frowning, or grinning, as try to 
rid his mind of the master image that 
dwells in his eye, and is traced hy his 
cdii4;ated hut unconscious hand. Cannot 
any one, at all conversant with works of 
arts at once, and without difticuUy, nsime 
the artist, uj^ni the first glance at hispro- 
diietion, liavingno more for his guidance 
than the general ac^jiiaiiitance with the 
peculiar something thiit is invariably 
slanipcfl upon tlieni all I" 

We are not sure what we are driving 
at in all this, except it he that it is idle 
to expect any facial semblance between 
those fancy portraits, and the origiimls 
whoso names they hear, as conceived hy 
the minds of ot^rs; and that it is foolish 
to quarrel with the names so applied to 
tlicin, when tliat of ‘‘ Betsy Fussby” would 
not have taken one charm away from that 
which is here called “Rowena.” The 
thought was a capital one; for this gnl- 
ler)" of sweet countenances has gladdened 
the eyes of many whose hearts are warm, 
but whose heads are too dull to create the 
like. 

The present Number contains the usual 
quantity of four portniits ; to one of 
which, a “ sweet pretty ” face, the name 
of Amy Rolisart** — the fond, confiding, 
loving, lovely Amy — ^has been appended 
by Mrs. Cari>enter. We never read a 
temper rightly by such an index, how- 
ever, if sharp wit and a stinging tongue 
lurk not beneath those downcast eyes and 
coifipressed lips. Depend upon it, all the 
Lciccsters on earth would never have 
made an Amy of the owner. She is a 
charming creature, but not Amy Robsart. 
The outlined bust is very graceful. 

The beauty of Mr. BoxalFs Diana 
Vernon** is maiTed hy the profusion of 
coal-black hair by which the fiice is sur- 
rounded. The eyes are bright and full — 
full to a fault ; hut there is little of the 
mind in them which must have lurked 
half seen in those of the original Di. 
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This sceius more the niiniiiUire of ii hoyden 
of fifteen, detected by papa in her brother’s 
clothes. 

The Lady « Rowena” of Mr. Stone is 
a pleasing portraiture of youthful inno- 
cence and feminine loveliness. The face 
is in shadow, relieved by a pencil of light, 
which slightly strikes u])on a portion of 
hm polished foreliead, as it emerges from 
the side hair. To our taste it is far and 
away the prettiest in the number. 

But what shall we say of Mr. Rochard’s 
notion of " Isabel dc Croyc.” Wc have 
tried hard to admire it, but failed. The 
feeling most '‘lA.M'erfiiUy excited, after a 
calm and prolonged examination, has been 
that of wonder — two-fold wonder ; firstly, 
how in the world a woman could allow 
herself to be so disfigured by any rascally 
perrukier in the ari'augemcnt of her raven 
black, Irving-like hair; secondly, can it 
be a mere “ accident" of art, a means of 
reliefs devised by the artist ; if the latter, 
grace defend the taste of Mr. Uochard ! 

We may more particularly advert to 
the excellence of the engravings by and by. 

This number contains, besides, a far- 
simile of the writing of Sir Walter, and a 
poem on his death by Mr. Swain— -a very 
spirited thing. 


Major’s Cabinet Gallery of 
Pictures. No. III. — We merely enu- 
merate the contents of this now number. 
—A Vandyke choice, the Gervartitis. It 
is beautifully engraved. «c. In speaking of 
Vandyke, Mr. Allan Cunningham say.«, 
Hazlitt is a better authority in painting 
than in poetry." Then he must be an au- 
thority indeed, and one to walk by in 
galleries. The next painting is Copely’s, 


‘‘ The Death of Chatham." Copely 
was an American artist, the father of Loixl 
Lyiidhurst, who, Mr. Cunningham goes 
rather out of his way to inform us, “ has, 
in our own day, filled the scat of Lord 
High Chancellor, with honour to himself^ 
and advantage to his <'ountry.” This 
picture, as a work of art, is not to our 
taste; but it claims .1 place in this 
selection, from the interest connected 
with the scene. The portraits arii liktv 
nesses of the lending Peers of the time. 
The thii'd engraving is a landscape of 
Wilson’s, teeming with ideas and fine 
combinations. 

Progressive Drawing-Book. By 
Childs. Nos. 1, 2, .% and 4, (complete). 
Studies of Kohest Trees. By Same 
No. 1.* — The gn*at objection that may be 
urged against lithugniphic drawing-books 
generally, is, that the fn‘e “ handling" of 
the artist on the stone, is reversed in the 
printed impressions, and thendbre that 
they mislead rather than improve the 
learner in his attempts at fac-simile copy- 
ing. Ill the above whh’Us this fault docs 
not appear, and they may safely be put 
into the hands of the student as an excel- 
lent exemplar. The subjects an* pictur- 
csipie and w’cll-selected ; and the arrange- 
ment of the studies calculated to impart a 
knowiedge of ekiaro^senroy ns w^cll as the 
first rudiments of the art. This is as U 
should be. 

The execution of the Forest Trees" is 
masterly, and may be studteil with profit. 
Both works arc very good, very cheap, 
and of very tasteful exterior. 

* London : Dobbs and Co. 
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EDINBUnOil THEATRICALS. 

It is impossible to trace exactly the 
progress of the blight which has come 
over our theatre, and dimmed the lustre, 
not of its actors, but of its audience. 
There is something in the temper of the 
age. A reading public can scarcely be 
a theatre-going public. Their habits of 
mind are too different to admit of their 
receiving each pleasure from the other’s 
pursuits. Then again, as a learned 
idinaucialist on our establishment, more 
conversant with the pages of <<the Black 
Book" than those of Shakspeare* would 
say, ‘^people must work harder now to 
keep their ground in society, and have 
less time for amusement." And ^Mast 
not least," the theatre is not so fashion- 


able a lounge as it once was. A few 
young men of good principles still make 
it their haunting place when they have 
nothing better to do ; but they are but a 
handful compared with those of a former 
age. The time was when the wives and 
daughters of advocates and physicians 
(the thrice distilled quintessence of Edin- 
burgh aristocracy) could slip quietly into 
the pit to enjoy a favourite play; but 
now the ermine of their high caste w^ould 
be sullied for ever by such an action. 
What with all the world (of Edinburgh) 
being now takers and givers of evening 
parties,^ and what with that confounded 
central chandelier which makes the pit so 
conspicuous a situation, no genteel person 
dare now he seen in it. Even Peter 
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KobeHaon flies the fifth or sixth benches shillings every night to hear the overture 
E^n. and Harry ^ 

Diwigham did not disdain to occupy, of honest Dewar. The Tableaux Vi- 
One real eentlemaii used to haunt, the vhns,” which the manager has occasion- 
tot of Ms rt^X scene of his youthful ally exhibited of late, have had an excel, 
happiness, bu^ alas! sickness now holds lent effect in teaming the company the 
hUn^alLt The best, the only real thea- importance of g^ grouping m the dra. 
tri^l critic Edinburgh ever could boast ma, a secret hitheito confined to French 
of, the friendly printer of Scott, the acute, performers. . mi i! 

the eleeant the kind, the honest, U On the ifhole, our theatrical establldi.- 
lliU Twn 5 oickiil. Our j^t has ment is the actors, on a go^ and 

turned to bitter earnest. We sought to improving footmg. We shall venture to 
laugh, but sorrow has found ua It is drop in and report progress from time to 
lime that we turned to business. time, now that we have found the road 

Ileallr it is no compliment to Edin. thither. 

^ LONDON TUEATHICALS. 


Reallv it is no compliment to iJsain- iniiner. 
burgh tLt a manager of such taste as tONitoif tbeatiiicals. 

Murray, and a company so eflicient in Gloomy whispers are abroad about tbe 
ivAuiia}', aim .n r . , , a x theatres. Laporte swears to the free air, 

r^ny ol its departments, - ^ 1 ^ 

linger on in the igay they do. I hey ar - ^ . polhill, more iHntely 

not deserted, but ncitiicr are they supp - points grimly to the vacant benciies 

cd. A pittance is extended sunieicnt to qI^ Drury any night you like, 

keep them alive, and no inore| It would treasury. Report, that 


almost be greater charity to stai've them 
at once. Decidedly the best tragic actress 
at present on our boards is Miss .Tar- 
maii. In addition to her eminent tra- 
1 nnil her nowera in what 


lying hussy, who drops a truth now and then, 
that she may not be altogether discredit^) 
avers that Covent Garden will close its 
doors before the month is closed, and shrugs 
her shoulders, and looks villanously ^dismal 


irir il talents, and her powera in what iier snouiae™, auu 

giCiU taiuiis, anu f iw Miss upon Druiy ; that both managers have made 

is oddly termed serious a strike, aud offer half salaries, instead of 

Jarman is, perhaps, yet ^ whole, to their respective troops ; that the 

such characters as Lady Bell and uic indignantly rejected, upon the 

Youthful Queen. Tci*nan is a good actor saij troops would rather starve 

in the heavy line, better far than the than starve by inches, cu'.sing the 

average run of those who fill such parts in unhappy stars which shine malignly on their 
a provincial theatre. Murray is, uiideni- fortunes. Certain it is that the (Jarden is 
ablv, the first comic actor on the British open but three nights a-week, thus thriftily 
staiw since Dowton retired. Mason,* if reducing its fos^s by a njo»ety; that the 

stage, since uo^ » Strand, the pretty Strand Theatre, has shut 

he had physical sticiigtli ccy ai up shop quite ;• that most of the minors are 

abilities, would not hau; a ti p ^ desolately thin, and totter on their bases; 
and as it is, his Traphois, Casca, lus o convulsion is threatened, 

stewards, and silnilar characters, are in- consequences of which manager nor cri- 
iinitahle. Mackay, with a moie limited declare. 

range, is an actor we always like to see. These are disastrous tidings, and wise 
He is identified with Bailie Jarvie, and, heads have been laid together to devise some 


abilities/would not have, » compel. to. , i^rtor oHlS 

and as it is, his Traphois, Casca, lus o convulsion is threatened, 

stewards, and silnilar characters, are in- ^hg eonsequences of which manager nor cri- 
imitahle. Mackay, with a moie limited declare. 

range, is an actor we always like to see. These are disastrous tidings, and wise 
He is identified with Bailie Jarvie, and, heads have been laid together to devise some 
in an old Spanish major-domo, the cocking plan for averting worse. It is believed, that 
his nose is as alamiing as the cocking of reduced prices will bo the order of the day, 
•mother man’s pistol. It would be difficult and that reduced salaries will necessarily fol- 
.iiiointi nidus pi I staire. low; and this method of keeping theatneal 

to conjecture what the . Jj . ^ speculators, and their dependants, from ruin 
would do without 1 ritchaid-^veiywhcic i perhaps, at the present juncture, 

and everything, the only Rob Roy now sagacious of all. 

in existence. There remains a inost^ ex- 
emplary tail ; some whose ^office it is to , Waylett, upon her recent return from 
carry thi-ir chief over a puddle, and some irdwid. .houied ‘."'".‘h? ",1^2 


discriminating notice with Virgil’s “ for- 
temqiie Gyan, fortcmqwe Cloantheuir ’ The 
ballet and the orchestra are on a more 
than respectable footing. D’ Albert has 
the dashing intrepidity and grace of a 
bounding stag, and we could pay our four 


JkOTmmei te7 jelly ; the rival' occupants, 
Rayner and Lee. engaged in Greek-llke wartugai 
the performers, .... 

»* Hand In hand, with lingering rteps and slow/’ 
wanderi>d they cared not whither; and •• the 
Strand” has become, aloi! the mausedeum of Us 
own glory. 


MUSIC. 


GEOiio* Aspni.L._The 4enth of this powers. The gen.™ of A^uU *<»«« »“» 
maridan, at the age of 18, has cut short at the v^ dawn ot l.u eristonce, and waa 
our high expectations of his maturing rich and promising. Music seemed a 
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pnssion that abstracted from him the very 
buoyancy of youth. We shall never for- 
get the wrapt and earnest expression he 
assumed, when called from his play to tlie 
piano-forte. The transition was almost 
supernatural. At that time, (seven yeara 
ago,) his cxtpm])ore peiformances were 
marked with vigorous perception of musi- 
cal effect, and hi-^ execution u^s remark- 
ably neat and fluent. His 'knowledge 
might then be almost called intuitive; for 
to play a long continued piece of excellent 
music off-hand, without kilowing the re- 
sources of art, seemed a faculty which na- 
ture alone\*(nil4 have taught him to exer- 
cise. He had since cultivated his genius, 
and HCquiml initiation into musical 
science ; and the result was, the produc- 
tion of several pieces of classical <merit. 
Some of these are, we oliserve, about to 
be published, along with liis life; but 
many of his choicest thoughts were un- 
written, and are now lost to the woiid.fbr 
ever. 

Ode to the ^femorl| of Sir IValter 
Scott. By llohert Gilfillaii. Composed 
by Finlay Dun.* 

Dirye on the Death of Sir IValter 
Scott. By W. Millar. Composed by 
r. Macleod.t 

The lamented demise of Scott has called 
forth some tributary otteriiigs to his me- 
mory. Gilfillan’s Ode possesses con j’-der- 
able poetic merit; and Mr. Dun has 


♦ Paterson and | Roy, Edinburgh, 
f 6 oulding and Co. London. 


adapted it to music with a master-hand. 
The joint production of Millar and Mac- 
leod does much credit to their taste and 
judgment. These lyrical effusions are 
well-timed, and desem a favourable re- 
ception, no less on account of the mourn- 
ful event, which has occasioned them, 
than for their individual merits, as clever 
pieces of composition. 

The Parted Spirit. A serious Glee. 
Word| by John Malcolm, Esq. Com- 
posed by Finlay Dun. * 

This composition, which obtained the 
prize at the Manchester Glee Club, iii 
1831, is of a very superior description- 
full of fine invention, and admirabh; ar- 
rangement. The subjects are flowing and 
melodious— the harmony very skilful- 
ly constructed. The greatest extension 
is given to the middle movement, which is 
marked with fine chastened elegance, to 
which the r^ch key of A flat, major, mate- 
rially contributi^ The efi'ect is sorrow- 
ful, but exciting a pleasing sensation, —tlic 
true charm of melancholy, which Rogers 
had ill his mind when he says, 

“ I would not, if 1 could, be gay.” 

The change, at Winds waft the breath 
of flowers,” come.s like a firsheiiing breeze 
on the listening sense. This concluding 
part of the composition is (inite delightful. 
Mr. Dun has essayed so successfully in 
glee writing, that we hope he will be in- 
duced to fu\our us with many more 
wtU’ks in this style, 

Mon and Lavenu, London. 
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BIRTHS^ XHARRIAOBS^ AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Haivick, on 18th October, Mrs Dr. Qrsliain. 
of a son. 

On 18th October, Mrs. Hood, of Stonlibridge. 
of a son. . . • . 

At Julinburgh, on SOth October, the Lady of 
Wjlliam Tenney, of a son. 

In Bruton Street, l^udon, on Ij^Oth Octobw. 
the Lady of Benjamin Sawyers, Esq. of a daugh. 
ter. • 

At Edinburgh, on ^.'id October, tlie l^y of 
David Diekdon, younger, of Hartree, advocate, of 
a son. • 

At 1, StaiFord Street, Edinburgh, on 83d Oeto. 
ber, Mrs. Nunn, of a daughter. 

At Tark Street, (jrasvenur Square, London, on 
2;)cl October, the Lady of Sir John M* Buigoyi^, 
Bart, of a son and heir. , 

At Milford House, Hants, on 8M Octi^r, the 
Lady of Lieutenaiit-Colonel D. Afcy^ of aioti. ' 

At I'Yoyle Tarsonage, Hants, on j<3tt October, : 
Mrs. Sangford, Sainshiiig, of a daughter. 

At !i, Newington Tlace, Edinburgh, OQ 8jtli 
October, Mrs. H. Tillans. ot adaugiiitr. 

At 'rwiekenham Tark, MiddiCMUCk on 8Ath Oc. 
tober, the Lady of I'homas Todd, lilsq. ot a son. . 

At Cramhngton, Nurthumberlahd, on 88lh Oc. 
tober, Mrs. Edward Totter, of a son. 

At Ardguwan, on 27Ui October, Lady Shaw 
Stewart, of a daughter. 

At U, Scotland Street, on 27tli October, Mrs. 
Balfour, of a dnugliter. 

At Barking Hall, on 27th October, the Lady of 
W, RhiHles James Ksq., of a (laii»itiler. 

At Baybwater, on ‘.Htli October, tliu,LBdy of J. 
C. Louden, Esq., of a daughter. ' * 

At Earl Eoriescue'b, I'astle Hill, Devonshire, 
on 28th October, Lady Elizabeth (durtenay, ot a 
son. 

At Wicken, Northamptonshire, on 28th Octo- 
ber, Mrs. (icorge Titzroy, ot a son. 

At Castle Hill, Dublin, on 28th October, I^ady 
Elizabeth Courtenay, of a son. 

On 2!ltli October, Mrs. Edward Willoughby, of , 
Lancaster Tlace, J.ondoii, nt a daughter. 

At Uuthvcn Manse, on 2'Jlh OctoL>ei, Mrs. Gar- 
dener, of a son. 

At Kill, Douglas Street, Glasgow, on 30th Octo- 
ber, Mrs. Robert Knox, ot a daiighicr. • 

At Castlcmilk, on 30tli October, the Lady of 
James Hotchkos, I'Jsq., ot a son. 

At Bichratcr House, on SOtli October, the Vis- 
countess Chetwynd, of a daughter. 

At 10, Mdore Place, Glasgow, on 31st Octolicr, 
Mrs. H. Rainy, of a son. 

Ac Blyth Hall, on the 31st October, the T.ady 
ot William Stratford Dugdale, M. T., of a daugh. 
ter. 

At Cadzow Bank, Hamilton, on 31st October, 
the Lady of the Rev. William Meek, D.D., of a 
■on. 

At Inchrya House, on SIst Oq|pber, Mrs. Clerk 
Rattray, or a son. 

At S^combe, near Wantage, on Ist November, 
the Lady of the Rev. W, H. Wilkinson of a daugh. 
ter. 

At Newcastle, on 1st November, Mrs. Alexan. 
der George Gray, of a son. 

At Kentish Town, on 8d November, the Lady 
of W. H. Reyneil, of a son. 

At U, Stam>rd StreeE Edinburgh, on 3d No. 
vember, Mrs. Anthony Murray, ora daughter. 

At 13* Annandalo Street* Edinburgh, on Sd 
November, Mrs. Drysdale, of a son. 

At Dunnilder House, on .3d November, the 
Lilly of Sir Jolin Oswald, of a son. 


At Dalkeith Palace, on 5tb November, the 
Duchess of Baccl^gh, of a son. 

At Sackvilte Street, London, on 5th Novem- 
her. Viscountess Valletort, of a son and heir. 

At Merwortb, mi .5th November, the Hoh. Lady 
Stapl^rt* of twin daughters. 

At Geneva, on 5Ch. N«eember, Alie Lady of 
Charfcs Veinet, Esoy of a son. 

On 0tH Novemlier; the" Lady of George Lee, of 
W’ldl Hall, Elthaa* Kent, Esq^, of a son, 

^ At lAdykirk Ma^nse. on (jth November, Mrs 
G. H. J[loterttAhk of a aon. 

At WHR^hall Place, ).qpdon* on 7th Novem* 
ber^ l.Aily Henley, ol a son. 

At Ludlow, Shropshire, on 7th November, the 
Lilly of Allen L Nigiitiiigalc, Esq., Assistant- 
^'Gommiasary-ficmllral, of. a son. 
t '' At 40, Charlotte Street, Leith, on 8tk Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Boinibe, of a son. 

At Birkeiibog, Banftslnre, on 8th November* 

. tlie Lady df'Jaines Anderson, Ebq. ol a daughter. 
t At Gwucobter Tbeu, Llinhurgh, on 9tti No- 
vember,' N!Ts.‘ChaiWS Earle, of a son. 

At 7, ^ Andrew’b S(|uaiv, on yth November, 

-s Mrs. M'Kean, ot a boii. 

' On nth November, the Liuly of J.ames Dunlop, 
£bq , .M.J)., ot Baker Street, i*orlrnaii Square, of 
a sou, stilT.burn. 

At Walton Uectory, on 0th November, the 
Lady ol tlie Uev liord John Th>mc, of a son. 

AtGro>venor Gate, Tark Lane, Loudon, on lith 
Noveinbi-r, the J.adyoi J. i'airhe, Ebq. ofadaiigh- 
ter. 

At Dingwall, on 1:1th No\ ember, the l^ndy of 
iluglt James Cameron,. Esq , ot a daughter. 

At Ciiinbridge, the ^ady of Major Jones, 18th 
Foot, of a dau>ili'or. * 

At iianiilton Place, London, the Countess 
Gower, of a son. 

At hi.t Lordbliip's seat, Easton Neston, Nor. 
thamptonshire, tlie Countess of Pumtret, ot u son. 

In Brighton, the Baroness Fabock, ot a <l.augh- 
ter. 

At Paramatta, in New Suuth Wales, on St. 
ValeiUiue's day lubt, tlie JiOdy of N. Sqiscomli 
Kelltl^h, Esq., late Professor in the Uo)al Mili- 
tary College, SatidhuTst, and formerly ot Wiu- 
chebter, ol a daughter. 

At 7, Lower Garden Street, Dublin, Mrs. J). 
Alton M*Arthy, of a son. 

, At Munich, the Hon. Mrs. Yealcs Brown, of a 
daughter. 

At WeiivoG Castle, GKamorgamshire, on 12th 
November, the Lady ot liobcit F. Jcuuer, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

In June lasL at Port Louis, Mauritius, Henry 
James Day, £6(|., lieutenant and adjutant of Jili , 
Majesty’s OUth regiment ot foot, to Eliza, second 
daughter of ( aptain Terry, paymaster of the tt9th. 

At Eholsund, Sweden, on 28th August lilt, 
Captiin John Engelhardt, to Agnes, daughter of 
Dr. Patrick Baron Seton, of Preston. 

At Quebec, on 1st October, the Rev. Thmnas''''' 
Clark Wilson, of New Perth, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Robert McDonald, Glasgow. 

At Fort GeorTO, on 1st Oetuber. FI Bush, Esq., 
Surgeon, 93d Highlanders, % icabella Agnes 
Manford, daughter of William Manford, Esq., 
barrack-master of Fort Geoiga 

At the Palace, Valetta, on Ist October, Robert 
Anstruther, Esq. of Tbirdpart, Fife, Miyor In the 
73d regiment, to Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart, of Ore Place. 
Sussex, colonel In the coips of Royal Engineers. 



Manmge%, 


Derrynane Abbey, on 8tli October, Charles 
OXonnel, of Bahoss, Esq., to Kate, second 
daughter of Daniel O'Connd. M.P. 

OivOtli Ucteber, Mr. R. Pnnglc, late of Perth, 
to Miss Anne Leinon, of London. * 

At Edinburgh, on 12th October. Mr. Rdiert 
Smith, preacher of the Gospel, to Jesse, daughter 
of Mr. Debbie, of the City Mission. 

At St James’. London, on 14th October, James 
Grant, Esq., Banffshire, to CcriKa Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir John Leslie, 
Bart,^of Findrassie and Wardis. Morayshire. N.B* 
At Sligo. Ireland, on loth Octdbcr. John Fen. 
ton' Motherwell, Elaq.,U> Elizabeth, daughter or 
IVIIliam Fowler.' Ksq. m Faliiibdr^. .fv ^ « 

At Simon Burn. ln'Nortbumbci]1|md, oil 
October, the Rev.- Hichara Clayto^, to Mary.' 
Ann., erdest daughter <tf the Rev. h>anas Laiogx 
*- ‘At Glasgow, on 16^ October, the l{ee,^^lUam 

ter of the Tj^omas^thbeftsoii, 

Cross. , * i A 

At the British AmbosSaaqfr ^ha|(»l, RVris,^ . 
ISth-0<;i6bcr..Williain.oonOf fnehard Fytzger^; 
Esq. Of Mbcfceridge^ House, edfltitv.' 

Sarah, tOlictofthe>t^ Rev. Charles qMrol]. of 
Malrosbury. 


At Perth, on SGtIi October, John Molr, Esq. 
Accountant, of the Koval Bank, to Helen Elphin- 
stone, daughter of the late Walter Lockhart. ]^. 
D(^te.Glerk of Session. 

At St James’s. London, on 20th Ootober. George 
Bramivell. Eso. junior, of the Inner Temple, and 
Park Street, Westminster, to M«ry Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late James Christie, Esq. of King 
Street, St James's Square, 

At Itchen Abbas, Hants, on 29th October, Hugh, 
son of Arch4^icon Berners, of Wolverstone Park, 
Suflbllo to Alice, youngest daughter of the late 
.John Ashton, Esq. of the Grange, Cheshire. 

' At Paisley, onSOUi October, Matthew A. Baird. 

> Esq. Oreenbank Dyeworks. to Janet, eldest daugh- 
ter oTMUkiBn Hodgert. Esq. Union Bank. . 

At 60, Cumberland Stre^ Edinburgh, on SOth 
Od»ber» Robert Gumming, Esq. Kilmarnock, to 
, Helen, dausthter of Mr. Samuel Halkct 

At St Andrews Holborn, on 3 let October, 
Samuel Nickson, Esq. of Southampton Buildings, 
.^Middledexk to Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
, lat» .Tltaaa'Brixey, o^ Sandhlllhouse, Fording. 


At ulches H011S& on 31tt ( 
iHc^ell, of %is^uacond.son of the late ( 


l Ibchcs Hous& on 31tt October, John Baillic 
Leacond.son of the late Colonel Hugh Rosi*. 
ur^^tek, to Ellen J^hiUis PaUinson, yoiiiigeiit 


coui 

ter i - . . . ... - - - 

the British Mail, Dublin! ‘ '^1 ’ # 1 mjdcrtdi^i4ht'e>nf Bdr. KoberTN^ 

On 20tli October, by spociaLbRccns^hcfmigtnir*' fUh November, Mr. James 

Bristow, of his. Maiesty’s r<i|lhiei^,(tha^ Weinv .yVrii^^^ to Hennald, third 

Borderers) to Irndgrt, only daugSief of StrUpwSrf ' dqpighter of Mr. .John Rodger, Shipowner, Ar. 
Webster, of Webuter Park, Sifropglihrd - bree^.^ 

At Clifton, on 2Utli October, Geofj^ Bush, Eiq,, ^ AfGdKmrd,oii*itb November, Captain Mostyn, 
to Anne, second di|glitcr of the lair illianiaf' R.^19rtat Denbiglishire, to SuHaiina, 

Perrv. Esq. of Gambon’s 'J’own, county youngest daughter of the late John Stanislaus 

perafy. X'ownaild^Ksq. of TVevlIyn. 

At Bailminton, on 22d October, Gedtgc Einch, At T^iauricston Castle, on Sth November, Wil. 
Esq. to the Lady Louisa Llizalioth SoniersetimMi liam Charles Hpiiry, Esq of Manchester, M. 1). 

daughter of the Duke of Beaulurt. to Margaret, daughter of Thomas Allan, 1^. of 

At Shergarton, on 2*^ October, tlie Kcv. Tho. Laurlcston. 
mas Anderson Crawford, to Elizabeth, oldt^st At Edinburgh, on 8th November, the Rev. James 
daughter of the late John Xlarvie, £.sq., of Shcr. Craik,MintsterofS(*onc,to Margaret, eldest dnugh. 
garton. ter of Waiter Grieve, list] 31, Gilmeur Place. 

At Echt House, Aberdeenshire, on 23d Octo. At 11, U’est Maitland Street, Edinburgh, on 
ber, Patrick Watson Carney, Esq., of Loan .1*1 J 1 0th Noyihibcr, Mr. .fames P. Cuminc, fanner, 
Turin, Forfarshire, toRacffel Ann, eldt?st daugh. Arddinston, Benvickshire, to Jane'Cmss, duugh. 
ter or James Forbes, Esq , of Echt ter of Williain Irvine, Esq. Brechin. 

At Overton House, on 23d October, Mr. At Kelso, on Kith November, Archibald Horne, 
George Ferme, junior, fanner, Hoseberry Hon^e, Esq. accountant in tatinburgh, to Agnes, daugh. 
to Anne, only daughter of Mr. John Pluroer. ter of the late James Darling, Esq. agent for the 
At Viewforth Place, Xklinburgh, on 23d Octo- Bank of Scotland at Kelso, 
ber, the Kcv. William Scott MoncriufT, of Penni. At Buci'lciigh Place, Edinburgh, 09 13th No. 
cuik, to Hectoriiia, youngest daughter of Jaraca.,^ember, William Hagart, Esq. Edinburgh, tu 
Robertson, 1:^. ^^anc, eldest daughter of the late Hugh Walker. 

At Wistow, near Selby, on 23d October, Mr. A. Esq. ol Carron Hall, St. Mary's, Jamaica. 

F. T. (vraham. surgeon. Selby, to Miss Nicholson. At St. Pancras Church, London, on J3th No. 
daughter of the late William Nicholson, l’3sq., of vember, James William Duncan, E^q. of Ulster 
Wistow J.4)rdship. . Plate, Rcgentl^irk, to Estfier Elizabeth, eldest 

At St James’s Church, Ia)ndon, on 23d Octo. daughter of 'fhomas Greenwood, Esq. Cumber, 
ber, Robert Otway Cave, Esq. of Castle Otway land Place, Regent Park, 
and Lisson Hall, in the county of Tipperary, to At Edinburgh, on lUh November, Mr. James 
S^liia, eldest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett. Marshall, jeweller, to Margaret, second daugh- 
Bart. ter of John Patterson, Esq, Carlton Place. 

At 5, Atholl Place, Edinburgh, on 24th Octo. At St. Clement Danes, on lith November, 
ber, James Tail, Esq. jun . Xlailes. to Jane, only Lieutenant Xkliuund i iumc Forties Denman, of 
daughter of John Wilson, Esq., of Garden Estate, the Madras Artillery, to Miss Ann Hall, of Mora 
lYinidad. Place, Ply'uouth. 

At Christ. Church, Marylebone, on 24th October, At Bloomsbury Church, London, on 14th No. 
J. 8. Campbell, M. D. of Duke Street, Portland vember, the Rev. Richard Bellamy, to Mary, 
Plaee, to Margaret Muiiro, yqungest daughter of youngest daughter of Edward Vaux, Esq. of Uub 
Chelate Edward Penman, Em. per Montague S^ect. Russell Square. 

At West Ham. on 24th OcU^r. William Cham. At MaryleboHc Church. Ixindon, on 15th No. 
pioii, second son of the Rev. Thomas Streatfleld, vember, the Rev. Brook G. Bridges, son of the 
of Chart's Edge. Kent, to Hannah, fourth daugh- late Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart of Goodneitona 
terof Joseph Fry, Esq. of Upton Lane, Essex. Park, Kent, to l^uisa, daughter of the late 
At23,liOndon Street, Edinburgh, on 24ih Oc- Charles Chaplain. Esq. of Blankriey, Lincoln, 
lober, Mr. George Ilillson, junior. Jedburgh, to At J30, George Street, Edinburgh, on 15th No- 
Jliry, fourth daiUhter of the late /obn Kennedy, vember, Alexander Bartholomew, Esq. Paisley, 

1. ^tor to the Marquis of Brcadalbaiift to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Hume, 

-t Marylebone Church, on 25th October, the Castlemalns of Vester, East Lothian. 

7'' Kev. Atwell l^ke, of West Walton, Norfolk, son Northumberland Strceti ^inburgh, on 

''r oftbe lateSir James Winter l,ake, Bart. toSophio, IMb^ovembcr, the Rev. Dr. David ficu|f, n&la- 
dmighttf of the late Samuel Turner, Esq of Up- terofCorvtorphinc, to Miss Helen Heu^b, (tetig^. 
per Wlmpole Street ter of the late Johu Heugh of GaitmSf Eaq. ‘ 

At Oonlon .Castle, N. B. on 25th Octbber, the ,,At Leith Hall, on 15th November, Mi^|or 
Alarms ot Abercorn, to Lady Louisa Russell, Mitchell of Ashgrove. to Mary, ekEest surviving 
v^.ter cf tbe Duke of Bedford. daughter of General Hay of RanodS. 
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't .,B, King Street, Edinburgh, George 
•loiiiiiiiun, Jun. bisq.. East VVcmyai, to Jane, 
th:rd biiiviving daughter of the late WiUiam Sib- 
balil, 

At Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, the Hqn. 
lU'nry Arundell, sun of the late Right Hoiioiir- 
able James EvtTard, ninth Lord Arundell, of 
Wanluur Castle, to I'.liaabeth Emmeline, only 
daughter of Jqseph Esdaile, Court, Surfey. 

Major Mnrlott, of Sellersbrixik, to Catherine, 
daughter of the late G. .Griffin, fSsq' of Newton, 
Muiimouth. ' 

At Marylclone Church, London, the Rev. B. 
G. Bridges, son of the late Sir U. W. BridM, 
Bart., or Kent, to Louisa, daughter of Rio mte 
E. Chaplin, Esq. of Uncoln. ' ^ . 

At.Bhiladelpnia, Dr. Gilman Kembtfl, tn 
ddivt daughter of the late Dr. Henry D^r, or 
Lassodie. ^ t 

At Rolvenden, Kent, Majof G. WiHocK, &.L.a 
to Charlotte, only daughter of^tho RUv.'' Jj’ii: 
Comte, of Sjiarkes, Jtolvenden. 


At Edinburgh, on 17th October, John Ruthcr. 
ford, carrier. ^ 

On 17th October, Mrs. Dunkln, widow of *c 
late Lleutenant-Colonel' Dunkln, of the 44th He. 

glmeift 

A^Underellf^ Isle of WighL otr t8th October, 
James Camegy, eldest son of J^es Camegy Ar. 
buthnot. Esq. of Bulnamoon. 

At Forres, oii 18th October, Cadet James limes, 
son of the late Captain John limes, of his Ma. 
^y*s 66th Regiment of Foot. 

At Dundee, on ISth October, Mr. John Millar. 
On IDth October, ML William Linton, preacher 
of thhgoBpeU'and Hector of the Grammar Sebberi 
ofBrcmin. ^ ' , ■ 

At ^iiiburghten lOCh October^ DonaU 
hitosb.l<:i>q. VV.S# s " 

, At Wood El id, near Chlehestor, on Idlb Octo. 
te, the Bight Honour^e Lady Emily Charlptte 
Bmelv. wife of AdiQ^l 'the Hon."" Sit Oegige 
BerkMScbC.B. 'T 

At.Jjmflrtes, on ^h^Oothber,^^Miony Ann. 


At^St ^)corge*s,^Hanovcr Squjur^' hbiidcn^' J. 


11. Holley, E^. of BUrgh, Norfbik, 
third dauKliter of VlccTAdininil 


J^ndrinir - 

A^MayW Bouse, in tlieoounty of Louth, Tre^' 

. antl^n vlst October, Anne, wife of Berkeley . 

helbrigg Hall, in that county. " Bucffighai^taffbrd, Em, of Maynfc and third 

Atht. George’s, Haiiovm Square, Lon«*ii|hw. daughter of^iemenanu^lonel rytlci*, Ldin.. 
Hull, ihcobald liizwaltcr Butler, eldttt soil bwgh ^ 

I,onl I^iiboyiic. to Julia, sec<«Mldaug%r of the* At aS.tJiiioa Mace, Edinburgh, on Slat Oct*.' 
late William Rrander, Esq. pf Merddh, Hklly^ ter, Mw. J. iPMarder, wife ot Henry MardeC!!^ 

- ... ‘ fii. Coik.#r ■ 



'ScarieU.j.'K^. eldciit son of SW William A. Scar. 
<ddtt, late Clih f Jlpicc of Jamaica. 

At LiveruMii, ^'i2d October, Margaret Steel, 
wile flgAlic Rev. David Thom. 

d NBI y * South Gray Street, Kewirgton, on 22d 
Oc^tohor, Agnes, thmi daughter of Mr. Carfrae, 
junior. 

At Pearse Street, Brechin, on the 22A October, 
liieuteiiant Alexander Young, late of the 21st re- 
in may laai., ni. musauuiuc:, iii iin; iiuiiiiiaii wfrif* Marion 

Mountains, David I’lioiiias, tlie infantiisoii of, Marion 

I'nloiiel llarrv Thomson ^ Douglas, wife ut Mr. yulham Douglas. 

On his passage from India, on lUth June last, — the Burn, on 23u October, John 
T.nrd (ieorge Thyniie, sixth son of the Marquis 
ot Bath. 

At Quebec Faitate, Jamaica, on 29th August, 

William I^inbie, Esq, 

.\t Toulouse, in France, on 14 th September, 

Donald Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel. 

At Ben field, near Cupar Fife, on 22d Septem- 


DEATHS. 

On .7d May, near Matnbaittgmin, l^lalaeca, En. 
sign George Iloiford Wulkci, tliird son ot Joshua 
Avalker, Ksq of Ivy l..odge, St. John’s laidge. 

On nth May la.'tt, Mrs. Burke, tlie lady of the 
Governor of New Soutli Wales. 

In May last, at Muis&oorce, in the llun.iUli 


bor, Mr. James Inglis. 
At Ballimore, m ' 


forth America, on 2d October, 

Janies Burn, Esq., son of the late WilJiaui Burn, 

A?*lSSnhui?tth^oT?^th October Andrew Steele wood merchant. 

hill w Andrew steelt, I cntland, on 26th October, Mr. Alexander 


Ramsay, 

Es(i. of Bana. 

At Chessirigton, Surrey, on 23d October, Gcl 
ncral William Tomtes Dalrymple. 

At Dalhousic Castle, on 25th October, George 
Lord Kamsay. 

At Puthhead, Fifeshire, on 86th October, Da- 
IHd Millie, Esq of Cameron Bridge. 

II, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, on 
26th October, Mrs. Duthie, widow of the late 
James Duthie, lu.q. Stirling. 

At Inverness, on 2Gth October, Mr. Alexander 


Esq. of Crosswood.hi1I, W.S. 

At Dunblane, oil 7Ui October, William Stirling, 
Esa., writer. 

Ac Banff; on 9th October, George Lemmon, 
Esq., merchant. 

At Laverock Bank, on 9lh October, Alexander 
Philip, late insurance broker, London. 

At Old Greenlaw, on lOlli October, Mr. Alex, 
ander Hogg, farmer. 

At litvcrary. on 11th Octoter, Duncan Camp, 
bell. Esq. of Duncliolginc, late SherilLSubstitutc 
of Argyicshite. 

On 13th Octoberf I»rd Macdonald of Thorpe, 
near firodliiigton,.ln the county of York, and of 
ArmadUl Castle, ffide of Sky, North Britain, a 
lieutenant-general in the Army. 

At Dumfries, on 13th October, Mr. Thomas 
Danidi, 

. At the Manse ef Chapel Oerlock* on 14th Oc. 
tuber, Jamea Dalrymple, youngest son of the Rev. 
HcniyBimson. 

At fi ^ October, Mery Brown, 

~ lines Brown, 4 

i6th October, Mrs Rotert- 
lant-Coloncl Donald Robcit- 



Tbomson, farmer. 

At 6, John's Place, Links, Leith, on SCth Octo. 
ter. Miss Margaret (yoodlet, daughter of the late 
Mr. Alexander Goodlet, Leith. 

At Staninore, on 27th October, Catherine, re. ^ 
liet of the late Robert Lambert, Esq. Commissioner 
of the Royal Navy. 

At Edinburgh, on 27th October, John Gordoiii, 
senior. Esq. W.S. i 

At Bath, on 28th October, Joanna, widow of ip' \c- 
late Rev. Richard Slade, v'icar of Ihornbnlfy^^ 
Gloucestershire. 

At lamdon Row, Leith, on 28tli October MaF. 
garct Held, sjiouso of Captain Alexander M^lcaf; 

U. N. 

At Haddington, on 29ih October, Catherine 
Pringle, wife of Mr. Andrew Pi ingle, tanner and 
wool merchant W- 

At 47, Hope Park End, on 20<R October, Mr. 
Wil iam Miller, of the Bank of Scotland. 

At 13, Montcith Row, Glasgow, on 29Ch Octo- 
ber, Mr. Richard Griffin, bookseller. 

At 'Phurso, on 30th Odober. Mias Alestndrina 
Brodlej daughter of the late David Droffie^ Esq. of 

StAb^elM, on aitt October, George HbB«rib, 
£sq. of Marahaltncadowa. 
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AtPan^^m d1i(l October/ Anto^ila iftarpa, 
• Prooteor vS Aufttcmv. * , J! • 

AifiainDiin^, on Slst Ootlbee« 1^ ttArgsqot 
WbUon, of the deceased Jkdief NVhtfpn, 

Edinburgh, on 3Ut Octo- 
ber, John Edgar, Esq late aecountaHt ot £xA&a,v 
At Moflht, on dUt October; |fr Thotpaa U&rk- 
'^Hew, aem. writer, Duntifhea « 

• At Raehan Cottage, Peebleaoihirc, on lit lfo« 
Lady Ilaebtum, relict ot tne late Sur Hdiury 

luiObum 

'At Glasgow, on Ibt November, Mr. ratniJc 
Macfbrlane. 

At )!9, Bernard Street, Leith, on fid VoiAemlMlit 
Mrdham, eldest son ot tViUiam I^omnfgf 
aolicithr. 

At ndbrttie House, on Sd November, Archi* 
bald Smera, Flaq. of tr Idcrslie. * 

At Edinburgh, on 3d November, ]li|r John 


LatoftJBMrveyor at Umoa 
ATEainbnrgh, on Id November, Ann, cldeat 
daughter of the late John Ouefatcr](||}^, £^. ot 

4 AC Edinbuiyfli, on 3d November, Mr,«;^ohn 
Morison, late inerchai^f^ith , 
Af-Khvaflton, on 4fll November, Blr Alexander, 
jMUh of Duiiiiottar, Knight*^ tnveha^ of ScK^ 

Russell Squhte, Ijondon, 4th Nooember. 
tile Right lion Chirl s fawd ievRerden, Lord 
•Chief Justice ot his M^cbty*t4 Court ot KuigV 
9efteh. 

At London, on 5th Novembw, RbUttiora, Widow 
of Claud Alexander, l^sa ofMlWloLbMi) 14 and 
daughter ot the lafle Sir William MibewcU, Bart, 
ot SpnngkcII ^ 

On the 5th November, Jambs .Snjuth, Li>q of 
Swan Walk, ( hcisca. 

At Ehut Vale, Bl'irkheath, on Stli NdllWiPer, 
Frederica Augu»ta. relict ot VV illiani laK late 
of Noibwry Park, £-%q 

At Cheltenham, on hth November, CoIoiiolJohri 
Homes 

At liCith, onhth November, 'Mis Margaret Ito- 
bertaon, rehet ot Mr Joliii iliamvoii, mcrcbuit, 
Leith. 

At Kinghorn. on Tth November, James Mtl- 
dnunJlate tenant ol Craigtoii 
ild Linlithgow, on 7th Nov James Rae, Esq 
ShwR Mibstit^ ot Tanlithgowsliirc 

\t her iiear, Ivjne House, ne ir I enbury,* on 8th 
November, Mrs Pytts, rcliituf the late Jonath in 
of Kj ne, county of V\ on Cite r, i.siq ^ 


As Edinbnrgi 
daughter of tai 


At Shooter's Hill, on 0th November, Lieutenant 
Colonel General Cuoptfe. Royd Artillery, and 
Isapeeior of the Toyai Carriage aopanment. 

AC London, on 0th November, Colonel Robert 
Broughton, of the Hon. £a(t India Company’s 
serelc^ 

At Meadow Place, Sdinbuigh, on 10th Novem. 
ber. Captain James Luon, lato of the SQth regi- 
mept 

At OatehOuse of Fleet, on llth November, Mrs. 
Janet Gordon, reUct of the late Hugh Gordon, 
minister of Avoeh 

.At Oumfhes, on lUb November, HisS Susan 
Copland, youngest daughter of thelate Alexander 
Copland, Esq ot Colliston. 

At Haddington Place, (klinburgh, on llth No. 
ventocr, Mary, wife ot Mr Duncan Black. 

At Dale Park, on 1 1th November, Flranoes, Dow- 
ager Man hloness ot Bute 

AkJirlghton, on llth November, Haniy Arthur 
Broumton, Kiq* of Great Marlborough StreeL 

AfeJ4, i^xburgb Place, Edinburgh, on 18th 
Nbvembw, Mr. John M’Lareo, Spirit merchant. 

Ah llfTacombib op iSth November, Michael Bow. 
man, Sutg;eon» Harley Street, Caveudisli 
Square , 

At Oc'ljpave Square, fa>ndon, on 13th Novem. 
l^iRla* wlte of \^ce Admiral Sir Charles 


Qgte, Bart, 


At ^creric, onUth November, Miss Margaret 
*Hay, Aighter ot the late Major Georm Hay. 

At Edlhburgb, on i5th November, Mr. George 
G lUamie, Builder. 

AtWtoniMiQs of Glaok, pariah of Daviot, on 
did bepCember, Thomas Forster, student. 

At JUiy^ Captalb John Smith, R N 

At Iqandibrd, Dorset, the Hon A Stuart, for. 
jocrly ^ the Queen's Lays, the only (and twin) 
iliriithtf of the Earl of Moray. 

Av Bonanc. county ot Kerry, the Rev Randall 
M‘l lunaH Il'Carthv, R C C 

AtT^iUhbu ik. Kiikintillo*']), Marlon Fergus, 
relict ot rhniate Mr., WiUiam Stewart. 

At Milaiti^Lo^ riintoii 

U Himsgite, Sir lamiit L*ikc, Bart 

At Hvdo, Lleot Wijht, the liev Horatio Pilt 
SiKVVI II 

At Watcr/ord, Samutl Spngg, Esq 

At the Manse ot Carlavroik, the Rev. Dr W L 
Iniu M^lorinc 

\t Madras, 1 icutcnant.Colonel II. T, Shaw of 
the t5th regiment 

At RarraekiMire, Lieutenant U C. Macpherson, 
48th regime lit N I 

\t Winkerbtuncb, Mr Robert Thomson, for. 
mcr 

At Bath, Volant Va^hon BallOrd, Esq. C. B. 
Rear \diniral ot the White. 


PROFESSOR SIR JOHN LESI IE 

Werocntion, w ith sincere regret, (he loss of this cmine iit philosopher , a regret dexipcncrl by the difll- 
culty of ttlliiig up the place he* h is left va< ant in wur Uiiive rMtyi^stlld in the held ot scicntihe dkcovery. 
Ihe death nt Professor Leslie* was the more afflicting to his hrlends, from being quite unexpected. 
He was at his plaee in 1 ite>, busy with out-door improveincntsf previous to his winter duties In Edin. 
burgh and in liis class A neglected cold, followed by erysipelas in the legs, with hU habit of body, 
proved rapidly fatal lie was no more, before his friends here were well appnsed of his llhicss, 
Sir John Lesi was in his doth year He was a native ot 1 ite, and the son of a decent farmer, This 
Igj^tthc place 1 a history ot his pursuits, inventions, or discoveries Ihey will not be forgotten 
Alll^Arom hi ritK as a man of science, Professor Leslie was Ingolv valued by his personal flnend| 
MR Aid, unassuming, single hcarteal man, who never thought it worth while to allactthat myaterlouf 
^anUige of the body wlucl^is used by Inferior men to veil defects of the spirit 
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GBAND TORY D^lt^IMTRATlOM. 

This desMute ftnd lum'iDcipled fcction hive made a mi^lEBd i 
meat throuenoat the kin^oma, Thej have apninb^eif 'jconoiB^lj-la] 
hope, hy a bold eoujhdb-vMbhiy either to hoibt out the Go^minent or graatly 


mowtt 




^ , tout the Go^minent l. ^ , _ 

tlia eleetioos. Tlie Whiga* taken b 3 ;^aurpriBe, have not had aufficient nerve at oo^»to 
meet the exigency, ^nd to erueb the mischief in the c!|g ; and the Radical^ hhYjilhkW eloofii 
not wo hoTO from reooueetiifg the way in wt^eh thiw late hearto co-operatimi^iiiM^^ieept^ 
requited, though Buttt^ and Middlel^ e arrant somethiog like tnis. Tina he. ^ 

The country ia more thitti an;j^ party sorencsa All mer^^tin its danmtr fronk the Tory 
macbiiiatioiiat and its trueat inteiests call upon every man to rally roum the adminiatnjh^ 
tion, and at onOe to del^t this cunning device of jts e||)emies — those who, livu^ m the 
bosom of Britain, have sbiscd the moment of her danger and difficulty to play thSftMjto of 
traitora. The meetings got up in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, with sp &ir a gtou 
purpose^ are really igeant to strengthen the Dutch Kinj^iii his mulish obstinacy, to emsot^. 
age the despota of the North of Europe in a new criisade against freedom, tnd to raise filk'^ 
hopes of the expelled Bourbons ; e|pl this effect the} muat^have : iiqi do the Sdcret iiji '* 
tors of these meetings care one Jpt fur any mischief th it may residt from tnlrh, v 
to the honour or the peace of the county, to that they may pront by the ^cation tAt.^ 
their own selfish objects. They are like thieves, who Mt fire to a hmMe that they j 
profit by the conflagration to roh. 

When we support the Whig% the probability is, that tb^ are m the ri^t. The |Mf 
i have played has not been that of their apologist or their partisan The Toiies, as tM)f 

1 knowing how avetna m 

rare pleased to call 
protest against the 



^ e,j|pQet|ligs 

has just taken place in rdinbur<di, tu the proceedings of win h we shall shortly advert; 
but, as the endless piotoiols have so tiled the public, that few recollect the nature of the 
question, we shall fust refresh the minds of our leaders b} e short summary. . 

Be^um was givcui to Holland Ij^y the Holy Alliance, at thiir sottli inent of Europp|;ij||ot 
jotnea to Holland in poifict equality, but giien to Holland, it^ay be said, os a Jpfty* 
The Dutch King and tlie Dutch National Debt were fixed, by Cabt’eicsi^h and ||jjaiwal 
accomplices, round the necks of the Di Igians, without tliur consent, and grievously jgijlUnt / 
their will. The Belgians resolved to be fiee, and ruse against then ownqip. A mnrto prat 
ensued. It was stopped by the humane intcifcicn^ ot tlio Five Gi eat Powers of Kuropai’^ 
Both Holland and Belgium ngrecd to abide bydic dci ision of these Powei s. Bel(num pfwmgdy 
fiilfiliod Its part of the award of the hive I^)|||||Si s, w hile Holland remonstrated, ana rpfiwed 
to abide In the same award By obstinate persp\r>ianre, Holland obtaiiioil better terms thap 
were originally bYcsl by the Fne Poweis; but, contented with thio, Hi Hand, after two 
}ears spent in protocols, persistud m stopping the iVivigatioa of the Scheldt, and in rataiouig 
possession of the citadel of Atp^ip. Tin iwhliei kept his giasp of the throat of his tlctilMt 
iQ disregard of justice and the <1eiiiand<»ol tin Ins andeis to wlioni both he and his victim 
hdd appeaUd. France and Engljiid, the only two of tho FivePoueis who have any 
sympatoy with a nation tint wishes to be fieeewarn tlio Dutch that, if thev^do natigfMuato 
tba Beigpan citiidil tiu v mII <uin[)el them to do so by force. The Dutch K|j^ refiiaea^ 
and the English and I i' ih execute their threat, witliout the concurrence dr tto 
time Powers of Europe, whose synipitlues are all on the bide of despotism ; and mar** *^^ 
palriotMm of the Tones. 'J Ins is the ciitiral luonient which they choose to abet tho F 
Holland in his mad pin pose, and play into the haniU of a state with which BriUin iq 
By nemo is war more abliorred than by oiii selves , and by none is interferenco ; 
affairs of & Continent more depi ecated. We hold that it was 
Woilhtgton s (Tovcniment to iotoBi're with the Dutch and Belgian quariel at all : ^ 
we bad no light tointerfeie bi«» note ' ' ' 

presbion. 


table, to interfere, qo^ 
nation, oi an indivk* 


t only 1 iwful, but Imdi 
of htunanityiTii every case of gross oppression, whcthci m a 

strongman att^a wank man, un)ustly, every bystander is bound to iiiteifere to 

* weak mna fbosn tbp atroai^and, if a powerful nation attack a weak,^ei 
nterfemagainst tlie Doweiful aggresM 
^tere in a quarrel wheie tliej 
I JDebt » quite sufficient n ^ 

iavtng 









H i The Edmhargh Metfmg 

K luu ; Iwiving spent two yaeis lo protocols, wo think the Bii ish Winistiy aited for the 
Wbt ubea tliey resolved, m coojunctiun with trance, to toice the Dutch King to quit nis 
gripe ot the key ot Belgium The ng t to use k irti, in this case, we think indHputablc , 
ana the esyredieucv scarpely less cleat Suppsoe the end ot all the proh cols had been oar 
leavmgr kha Dutcu anil Bmgiane to figbt oit tbeir quarrel, the disgrace to us ot this issue 
iQiarfbreace wopld have be^ the least part or the evil 'I bat gereral war wluch the 
so loud against, now that we are tP fight on the side of liberty, would have been 
fat^OTo likely to ensue, than it now is. Pragee would not have abandoned Belgium to 
' the tendei mercies ot tha Dutch King , 4 aiid had Fiance moved alone to the aid of Belgium, 
the three d spetic Foweis would instantly have made uar on both these countries Could 
we, opprsesed with debt and taxation as ne ire, litvc stood aloOf, and contemplated, across 
the narrow channel uhich stpu ites this counti} *iiul 1 rance, the principle ot liberty put 
down, and Our miliant neigh&>uis ovuiun with the armus of despotism** Inmossible. 
There is^ ipdeccC among us a vile tactifin ih'it would %ct this base part , nay, would act still 
more basely* Web ivc no doubt tli it the Tones wmi Id in such a esse, loudly c ill foi oui inter- 
reience on the side oi the desp its, to ciiisli Fiench trecdom, *is the first step towards strang- 
ling libeity in oui im n couiitrv* Nothing is too b isc for that detest iblc faction But, fortu- 

nately, the Tones hd\t iiu I )nger the p j\%ci oi doing tliat mischief which it is then natuie 
to do* Tlicir powci ib prustr ited, iievi i t) iise a^ iin ind any interi^encc of this coun- 
^ tty With the a i iiib ( i the ( on luent u lil be to siippoil liberty, and not des[iotism, as of 
old undei the ft rv rt i le 

Wh It may b tiie lesi It nf tiu iiiovtnii it of 1 i*uiu ind Fiigland s|jpiiist Holland, it is 
inmossible, when tins goes to pi ess, t > fores e But, be the conseque ue what it may wt 
am upon, tm / uinn, ik/ioiLiih(s /is r untnf klU^ to aupjfott the Whig admini^lration 
against the msulu us atten pt\ 0/ thi I orn s ti rum thim in public opiinon, on account oj a 
piece {jf Jortiqn policy^ Khuh, after the inUifeunct had ^one so Jatj thip could not atoid, 
and whirh wc iniiatnn to be IhhIi |ust uid cxpeditnt 

And who imolvtd iis m this dileiiirn i hefore ilu Whigs had aceeptid of ofRce, the 
Duke oi Weill igton\ (lOve rum nt hid itco' used the new hrt leh Oyii istv. ind gnann 
teed the integiitv of Bdg uin aiii 1 nghnd hid accepted the ofliee ot mi diitri v, which 
traitors at home hi\e I ib 1111 1 to pieveiit b 1 iiom bimgi 1 ^ to 1 successful hsiil The 
hrst proiueol of tne I oiid mi C nhie ei hal in fict b iii published at Bi usstls be^un the 
Duke oi Wclhngt m w is diiicn fr ni ofliee 

And who ire these lours of pt ue , these shu Idcriis it war , these shiinl ers fnnn intei- 
leronce with loreigii qu iircls ** Ac thj^ members oi th society of 1 1 lends ^ Aie they 
themmilters oi nli,,,ion and men disti iguislied foi their niiekn ss an I pict> ? No, no 
They are the bloods Foi us the urn ims ot th it in oleiit i ir li >n, w ho dineii Irom then rot- 
ten buouglH, a d other iastnessis ef eoi riiption, now suk toi use the pioplt i^aiiist the 
men who fill the plae s th ytinik thtiis b> iiihiiitiiu —1 >viis of )eue^ llicy are 
the men wli i di i^ged tl is 1 lu 1 1 1 e 11 tiy inf > lint w 11 1 1 iiut iu v 11 1 lerieh Iibeity which 
has almost m i le us natn*,. ill\ { nkiiipt , tl e men wl o ncii r lost in rpp ii tinity of intcifir 
log M itb the qu 11 re s ( r c\ i \ n ill mi i f h iiro le ai d iicvi 1 f iili d to as 1st the opprcssoi in 
liu opj^cssiuii ^ i> iiKu, tb > lie the men who oii^iiiiled the iiiteileience in tlu very 
quarrel and co||uiue I the mteiKi me till thi> wnedmen fro 11 ofliee, iiiiidst the people s 
axecrations, t^lnike w u f r b tUi men liny d silaim being ictiialid by pirt) motives, 
but arc any but th ise ot then m 11 puiy found it these ‘ Public Mli^tini s, * u ilcss, per- 
haps an oee isi m il traitor, who thiiil s he salel} diop lus in isk ^ And tlioy talk of 
economy too ' the n yii icipled e\to tiirieis iiid spcndthiifts,-* 3 ind of pcieb, and humanity, 
and religion th sotbdi, d signing, ind emiti niptibh hypjrrites ' Faugh* 

At the Ldinlmigli meeting, it \v is piling that it w is not war simply they depiccate, but 
warm alhanec with w bat t e} de ig itc * Revel u ti m iry Fmjkee 1 01 y e\ ts einnot abide 

the Tii-color llu> liki it i ’islive owner likes tlic Bible of i mission uy. At the l*ite 
Public Meetings, no le ot tin very gre it Irivt ip|Maifd lo catch all suits of hsh, the 
Tot les have w ovc n the r nets e I scr 111 the mesht s thia tunc 1 he ir g ime is to alarm theicars 
of the peofrie iur iiiotlu*r of Ihosc wars oi which we have had such bit std i ire tastes* To 
engage the general sympathy, beeond-rite men, in r'lnk iiid foituiu , and those as little 
as |Jossiblc, mixed up with piity pdities ate ostentstioiisly tliiust foiwaid But, eisily 
IS It aeen, who dexterously nsi s the cat’s paws, and pUys the wins of these puppets. 
Amq M the fui mer of these, at tlu I dinbuigh Mcetinj^, wis Mr Johnston, the sot disant 
libefM^fiieniber ^or Duniermline We say so in chanty , for it is 1 x.tt 1 to be a puddle- 
headed vnconseious tool, than the other character suggested by the line of conduct he lias 
adiqpiedr Ao roam in wliuh the lories met wis about tbiee foiiitlis filled , ihe meeting 
VI as eafefally packed with tbeir^e itures, ind the piiblicnlXc hided, by the teims of th«& 
advertisement, and b^ tlu piymrat of one dulling at the door, let fully one-thud of the 
IS present wcie evidently opposed in sentiment to the spcikcis, having gone out of 
llty merely Wg have heiid of no reformers being piebod except one or two eon- 
f With the prebfl^ who wei** then 111 their proi^Monar ynpACRy, and Mr* JohnstoA of 
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, •• Among the laithful^^l^umplylhe ’ 

4 . And till* (he iippuiknt Tones, ifiU tlu ir m Uiey bafSi 
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political morality of modern statesmen. . 

No. I.— SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


The following paper will be devoted to an examination of the politi- 
cal character of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel. 

In this examination we shall be thoroughly outspoken : conventional 
phraseology^ and all the bland hypocrisies of private life shall be dis- 
carded. However necessary such amenities may be to preserve the 
peace and well-being of society in its every-day intercourse^ they are in 
the highest degree mischievous in public affairs. Truth is here df fNU*'* 
ramount import. So vast are the interests involved^ so wide-spreading 
may be the ifevil resulting from error^ that we cannot afford to tamper 
with the matter^ or to risk the great and terrible sacrifice that mig^t 
foUow on any undue estimation. The simplest^ that is^ the right nameSj 
shall be employed to designate the conduct of which we may hav^ to 
speak ; and should our language 'appear harsh^ the evil mA lie at the 
door of those who performed acts that may thus be rightly described 
not at ours^ who have ^Id the simple truth on theieccasion. 

To sift the worth of existing reputations^ ib at the present time pfr* 
culiarly necessary. We are beginning ft new era ; new rules will guide 
the conduct of those who govern^ skicc new ends will have to be sought 
by them. During the past^ the great ness of all who have presided, 
over public affairs^ has been to pursue one object and pretend another ; 
to forward^ in fact^ the interests of a class^ under sp^ecious pretencee of 
providing for the public welfare. The great art has b|en^ to coin apt 
phrases to blin^ the multitude^ to forge plausible schemes to deceive 
them ; under the guise of intense solicitude for the general weal> 
terouid]^ to fill particular pockets ; to describe, wit}! shew of reason>"aE 
existing evils as necessarily inhering in the frame-work of socilty^ 
all fisting good as flowing from the wonderf)|| sagacity* of themmjN^ ^ 
and predecessors. He who was successful in these pretences, obtraim 
unbounded renown and power ; part of the deep-laid plan of depredfl^ 
tion being to l^oiimxif^at the f9ymtain7heads, the public monditv of the 
pftoplftftje eohrupt iui weH fts to deceive their judgments, and thuftlo make 
theiiki^ JBI e$|lte insinuneilte%i> own degradatj^on. To pftmg/ ftnd 
IM* dWraatiWi to strip the deceivers of their 
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art has disguised, should now be the great business of all who pretend 
to watch the conduct of public men. Now, when popular judgments will 
lead directly to change and fashion legislative acts, these judgments be- 
come intensely impo^rtant. Hitlierto, the iniluem;e of the public opinion 
has been merely indirect, guiding - the conduct of those governftig, 
through the medium of their fejirs ; but now, it is to be hoped, that the 
acts of the government will result immediately from the will of the peo- 
ple, and not from that o^ their rulers. It is in Cbnscquence of the im- 
mense and direct importance of public judgments respecting public men, 
that we now proceed to investigate the clmracter of one who has enjoyed 
no small share of consideration, — we mean Sir Robert Peel. Exploring 
the stew^of corruption is a disgusting office ; is performed because of its 
imperious necessity, not from any predilection for sights of hideous de- 
formity. 

Of all the many jilausible pretenders tJiat liave lately appeared in the 
political arciiaj Sir Robert Peel seems most thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of bis profession. In Mr. Canning, there was too much passion, 
and even too much brilliancy and talent, to make him at all times a wily 
pretender. With Mr. Huskissoii, the matter was one of trade. 11c 
hired himself for the job, and performed it like a hireluig. Lord Eldon, 
that worthy tutor of tlie Right Honourable Raronet, liatl the interest- 
begotten prejudices** of his tribe ; and he went through his businesslike 
a paid advocate whose sympathies readily accommodated themselves to 
his brief. Rut with Sir Robert Peel it is a labour of love. lie seems to 
have the feeling of a man w c had once ^he misfortune to know, who was 
dying with a desire of enacting Joseph Surface, being possessed with 
'the notion, that his own character was so like the one imagined by the 
dramatist, that he could not fail of accpiiring renown from the perfor- 
mance. So Sir Robert Peel seems to have undertaken tlie^part of poli- 
tical impostor, from sheer love for the character. He has therefore en- 
acted the same w'i'th much unction, but with rather too much care. He 
has, in truth, overdone the matter. His eternal trickery, his unblush- 
ing front, cver-ready plausibility, his many.sidcd pretences, his too 
solemn knavery, have betrayed Iiim. The elaborate hnish of the perfor- 
mance has militatcdti^against its general effect,^ Still he has acquired 
much renowMi ; with very moderate abilities, has contrived to obtain the 
reputation of a man of great power and judgment ; with an extremely 
shallow knowledge, has come to beJhougiit of vast acquirements; and 
because possessed of mere routine habits of business, has been consider- 
ed endowed with the master spirit of a great statesman. Use has made 
him. a somewhat dexterous debater. He understood thoroughly the 
character of the past House of Commons, and was skilled in the means 
of addressing hTmself to their ignorance and their intere^s ; couldf wield, 
with some firt, the sophistry suited to theiV narrow understandings; and 
could usually lead, though he could never impel them, to his purposes. 
Extended views are beyond liis grasp. Of the science of legislation he 
knp^s not even the elements ; though, like an attorney’s clerk, he be^mas- 
ter of the mere machinery by wliicli it is put into operation. To the 
higher moral attributes ho is also a stranger. Cold, and overl^d witht^e 
debasing artiiicd of office, his sou| knows no high Emotions., Hi« bosom 
is wq,rmed by irio generous and expanded sympathies, no hlgh-tqmeid 
ennobling feelings. Chilled, blighte^^ tli^ed by the rgnk Us 

party vices, every thing generous, thing exalted, liilU ; 

Slid he now stands the impassible instrument of a treachdHp^ insolent, 
and rapacious party. - 
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Heir to a great fortune, but sprung from a father of humble birth and 
connexions, Sir Robert (then Mr. Peel) early sought the means of cover, 
ing the stain of his plebeian birth ; of acquiring a station and considera. 
tion among the aristocracy of the country, which mere wealth cannot 
obtain. Political importance in England treads do^in all distinctions. 
Ry this, therefore, did Mr. Peel endeavour to raise himself from the 
mortifying position of. a rich tradesman's son. Like most men in his 
station, be assumed Iligh-Tory politics. There is nothing so aristocratic 
as a ])lebeiaii running from his^ tribe. There are few such fierce Chris- 
tians as a renegade Jew. The bright model chosen by the young aspirant, 
his tutor, guide, and friend” — was the then Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
lie, before him, had played tlic same game, with a success unri^^fied in 
the annals of political subserviency. The plebeian laWyer had become 
the oraide of the aristocracy ; from their veriest slave, had become their 
leader. In the glory of his works, the loMiiess of his origin faded away, 
and was lost for ever. How had he done this } C’ould not his successful 
ovample he followed, and the same results attained } He had dojie this 
hy a steady, unflinching, unblushing suppoit of every aristocratic abuse, 
of every aristocratic j)rcju(fice ; by becoming the crawling liind, the ever- 
ready tool, the A>r«ard instrument, the recklc'^s, cruel worker of their 
unhallowed will, to an overhearing, ruthless aristocracy ; hy pursuing, 
unhesitatingly, the many ilirty ways of his profession; by bending all 
form's, all laws, to their piirposes ; Iiy blotting out from his nature the 
w'arm charities of life ; hy covering liis countenance with hypocrisy ; by 
tuning his voice to cant ; hy having tears at command, and solemn and 
j)ious declarations ever ready : in short, by being a servile, callous, 
unprincipled, useful hireling. Such w'ere the means by which this, his 
worthy niodqi, stole into the ranks of nobility. So, in youth. Sir Robert 
Peel prepared to run tlic same race, and girded up liis loins to the task. 
He set out with gocul speed, and soon gave evidence W)f good-will. He 
w'as not shocked at what he saw, nor fliiichcfl from what he was called 
on to perform. Lord Castlereagh found him m»t a backwardfttostrument. 
The coiicoctcr of the Si\ Acts, and the author and defenders the ]Man- 
Chester massacre, complained of i|0 lieMtation in ^e obsequious under- 
ling. "J'he canting Eldon took him to his b(»som, mid chilled him into 
a semblance of himself. In those days of mourning, at tliat dark moment 
of our history, there w'as no feeling^ exhibited by him but one of bitter 
hostility to the popular cause ; no prejudice was too strong, too miser- 
able, too drivelling, to obtain liis support. The CussriTUTioN, in allit s 
deformity, w'as the constant theme of his praise. The constitution 
meant exclusion from participation in the business of government, of all 
but a few of tlie privileged class — exclusion of all dissent. The Test 
and Corporation Acts w'crc, in his supposed belief, absolutely necessary 
to the conservation of the state ; the degradation of the ^man Catho- 
lics, the vivifying spirit which kept us in health aifd being. Fvee trade 
would have then been, in his statements, a portentous innovation — every » 
monopoly a perennial source of profit to the nation. Such, at the outset 
of his career, was Sir Robert Peel. * 

^When Lord Castl(^eagh executed the judgment that had long been 
passed on him by the suffering milling of the universe, and cut mmself 
off the living world, a change began to be discernible in the coun- 
oOe oSf^put rulers. This change was partly owing to the indolence of 
George I )|||y>a nd partly to the growing determination of the people to 
resist opmpion. It was plain to the indolent and voluptuous moniirch. 
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that the arbitrary cuniluct of C’astlerea^h would, if continued, invofvt? 
him in trouble, perhaps in ri\il war. His growing- irifirniities, though 
they had not lessened the despotism of his nature, had considerably 
increased his dislike of labour. Ease was what he desired ; and he felt 
that ease could not be preserved if the people w ere insulted and oppressed 
as they had hitlierto been. From that moment the advance of aristo-r 
cratic despotism >vas arrested. Castlereagh had carried their domination 
to its highest point, and bach succeeding year after liis death brought a 
diminution of tlieir power. Their onward march first was checked : 
retreat quickly followed ; and on the heels of retreat came defeat and 
ruin. In the w^hole of these proceedings, what was the conduct of Sir 
Robert J?gel ? So long as success attended despotism, he w’as of the 
number of its retainers ; be cheered on the minister in his work of 
«'ruelty and insult ,* he aided and abetted liis nefarious designs. When 
<lownright ojiCJi violence and ojqKisitioii were no longer possible, lie 
employed the insidious arts of his tribe to chc(rk the popular advance, to 
increase and retain the ill-gotten and worse-used pow'er of the aristocracy, 
'riie ministry of that day pretended to a liberal section : w'as Mr. Feel 
of that somewhat liberal party No. He began to be the avowed bead 
of the bigots and oligarclis of the band. AFith Lord Eldon for hi» 
friend and adviser, he ranged himself in opposition to every liberal idea ; 
and for the purpose of currying favour wdtli the Church, be waged fierce 
w’ar against all toleration. But in his bosom there w^as another passion 
raging, and that w’as jealousy. Canning’s brilliancy and wit cast into 
shade the merits of his wealthy compeer. While Canning lived, Mr, 
Peel was compelled to occupy a subordinate station. Rage, ill sui)prcssed, 
drove the less gifted aspirant to political powTr, to adopt other support 
than what he might derive from his talent. He propped himself up by 
the Church on one side, and the aristocracy on the other. Canning 
supported Catholic Emancipation ; Peel, therefore, was fiercely opposed to 
it. The list of Canning’s liberal ideas was short ; but, nevertheless, few 
as they .w'e^, they had an [ever-steady opponent in his right honour- 
able compeer. Bearing in mind that one of the guiding influences under 
which he acted was igglousy of Mr. Canning, let us consider tlie conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel rrapecting the memorable question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. From the time he came into office, till the death of Lord 
Liverpool, ho was ranked among its chief opponents. This period Was 
not one of mere tutelage. He had* arrived at a time of life, w-hen, if 
ever, he was fully capable of forming his opinions. On deliberate con- 
sideration, w'e may suppose (seeing that Iiis opposition had been con- 
tinucH some twelve or fourteen years) he liad come to the conclusion, 
that Catholic Emancipation would he the ruin of the state — of that 
blessed thing called the Constitution. Acting on this conclusion, he 
resisted every attempt to grant it, and derived great fame and power 
from his pious consideration of our glorious institutions. Taking' the 
Right Honourable gentleman at his word, w e are to bclicA-e this opposi- 
tion the result of a conviction of its necessity. Of that necessity he had 
now beefi judging fourteen years, in the prime of his life, during the 
time best fitted for consideration. His constant asseveration was, that 
ruin,— hideous ruin and combiiition,”^ — would be tlie immediate conse- 
quence of any concession to the demands of the Catholics, Lord Liver- 
pool died, and then came the interesting question, who was to Pr#. 
mier ? Unfortunately for Mr. Feel> ambition, Mr. Cannin g^ aa living, 
and his competitor. Mr. Canning obtained the desired p|il^ and Mr. 
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Peel would not serve in a subordinate situation in his ministry ; but to 
say this at once and openly, would have been too honest for men in office. 
A pretence was to be framed — a presence by which favour might be 
obtained. To what party did Mr. Peel turn for favour ? As usual, to 
the party of bigots. Ho could not agree with Mr. Canning on the Catho.. 
lie question ; and so important did' he deem that question, that he could 
not consent to form part of any ministry pledged to carry emancipation. 
Under the cover of this saintly p;*etence, he retired. Lord Eldon sighed 
and cried, called God to witness, canted, and, oh, lucky Providence \ 
retired also. At this time Irlland was in a state of revolt— >oivil war 
was imminent. Mr. O'Connell was active in his agitation ; and nothing 
to every reasonable person appeared capable of allaying the terrible* 
ferment in tliat country but instant emancipation. Still to Peel's 
dull vision nothing of the sort could be descried. He would not, oould 
not', dared not, consent to desecrate our holy constitution ; to displace 
her very fouiid^ition stones, and overturn all that was valuable in 
the country. Such was tlie jargon employed, such the stuff lauded as 
the height of wisdom, hy an interested priesthood. The exclusion of 
the Dissenters, the maintenance of the Test and Corporation Acts, was 
in the same way deemed and described as of the same vital import- 
ance. The proposed repeal of them mms a proceeding to which pre- 
cisely the same set of u'ords was usually applied. The same rant, 
the same cant, tlie same hypocrisy, the same shallow sophistry, were 
employed in botli cases; and with the sanio^iirpuse and effect. The 
purpose was a pretence ; tlie effect, currying favour with the clergy 
Mr. Canning died before he could carry his intentions into effect. Again 
came the question, who was to be Premier ? M' ith all Mr. Peel's truck, 
ling, he had not yet conquered the prejudice against his birth. The old 
King thought, and called him a vulgar follow, and resolved not to have, 
for his minister a man to whom fashionable manners J^sul not been fami- 
liar from }iis,.childho(Kl. Again was Mr. Peel passed over, and the Duke 
of Wellington marclied into office. Mr. Peel was now plo^d in a diffi- 
cult position. There appeared i)o probability of ousting xSfie military 
Premier. Office seemed impossible, except under him ; while under him 
Catholic Emancipation was also to be granted, ^lf^e pride of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman condescended to bow to the Duke of Welliiig- 
ion. lie w'as a noble ; to obey bim was not so galling as to play second 
to the plebeian Canning, wiiose only superiority lay in liis talent. Hav. 
ing consented to put liis pride into liv» pocket, the next difficulty was to 
take care of his character ; to preserve what is called consistency. A 
light was supposed to break upon the Secretary. He now saw the' dan- 
ger of withholding Emancipation. It is true, the circumstances of the 
case were not changed, but the Secretary now viewed them from a dif- 
ferent position ; he saw them under another aspect. The healing mea- 
sure was necessary to the preservation of peace, and the maintenance of 
himself in office. The Duke had an awkw;ard, peremptory w'ay of re- 
quiring strict obedience. He ilragooiied his ’’officers ; would not permit 
them to have a will of their own ; nor suffer the least attempt at mailing 
a bargain with him for half service. His declaration was,, you must do 
all I desire, or nothing. So rather t^^n do nothing, Mr. Peel consented 
to do all. To the pious Eldon this was a woful backsliding. The church, 
always tliereby meaning the pyiests, actually " madden'd round*the laifS/' 
With these holy men Mr. Peel lost all his power ; in the eyes of his for-' 
mer aristcMsratic associates, he all at once became the son of a cotton spin- 
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iier. He tasted the bitter fruits of the tree he had been so sedulously 
cherishing^ and received the just reward of his labours. Despised by all 
good men as a time-serving tool,; hated by those he so long had served, 
and now deserted, ho vainly looked round for support. The world 
accepted his services with coldness and contempt. He Consented to do 
what he could no longer withstand ; now, at the twelfth hour, putting 
into execution plans uliicli, in spite of his own constant opposition, had 
been matured and thrust upon him, — plans whii-h ho, for years, had been 
describing as leading to the ruin of every tiling valuable in the country, 
which he had opposed so long as his interest dictated, and which, when 
that changed, but not before, he not only could view with complacency, 
hut could actually carry into elfect. Wg are desirous of dwelling, for a 
moment,* on the consideration of this change. The change itself we 
believe to have produced much henelit ; the people, no doubt, derived 
good from it. Ihit tJiis is not the light in which we wish now to view 
it. What we are specially desirous of doing is, to look i^t it as connected 
with the I'haracter of the person thus suddenly enlightened. In spite 
of the good it produced, it may he damning evidence against the jioliti- 
cal morality of the Right Honourable Gentleman himself ; and however 
necessary might liave been the support given to him, while carrying the 
Relief Bill tlirougli the House, we now, in the character of historians, 
and performing the m(»st important of an historian's duties, viz. estimating 
the worth of those who have influenced the destinies of mankind, can- 
not hut declare our utter scorn and loathing of the easy virtue, the 
sad lack of all that was honourable, too plainly manifested ])y that 
hasty interested change. We have had too much of this sudden en- 
lightenment, and arc likely to have mud) more. The conversions on 
the subject of reform are something approaching to miraculous ; an anti- 
reformer, indeed, is not now to he found. Let no one, however, believe, 
that tlie men are. changed with their changed declarations. In the case 
of Sir Robert Peel, at the one time as at tlib other, bcforii^ud after tlie 
alteration of his declarations respecting Catholic Emancipation, he ivas 
thoroughly 'hareless about the matter. He did not believe tlie assertions 
in which he so profusely dealt ; ho did not holievc that evil would fol- 
low on concession. He employed these declarations to suit his own pur- 
poses ; using them, in fact, as part of those plausible pretences, which 
we described above as among the chief instruments of English states- 
men. During the ministry of Lord Liverpool, and previous to the death 
of Mr. Canning, it suited his interests to rave against the C’atholic 
claims, — so he raved against them ; to make plausible pretences to great 
care for our church establishment, — to great dread of any innovation 
upon its privileges ; so he nfade these pretences. When Mr. (.’aniiing 
died, it was for his interest to unsay what he had so often said, so he 
unsai4 it. It w’as for liis interest to adopt another set of entirely new 
pretences, so he adopted them ; and thus will he go on till the end of 
the chapter. 

The world talks much of consistency, without appearing to care about 
it,, or to understand what sort of consistency is really desirable. That 
a man should always retain the same opinion, tbiat ho should shut his 
eyes and his ears, learn nothing, ^d obstinately adhere to his first con- 
ceptions, no one who loves, and properly appreciates the value of truth 
knowlcMlgc could possibly desire. Qne of the most powerful ob- 
etru< 7 tions to the advancement of knowledge, is the too great readiness 
with which mankind make up their minds, shut up the book of expe- 
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rieiice, and rest contented with what they have seen. They who seek 
truth with fervour are ever open to now evidence ; ever ready to recon-. 
sijler, reinvestif^atc the opinions they hold. They deem none irrevo- 
cably fixed. They are tolerant of new' views, and explore with candour 
the {s»Tounds on which they are supported. . Consistency then, that is as 
we now employ the term, undeviatin^ adherence to an opinion once 
held or expressed, is not a quality which they pretend to or admire. 
Ilut be it remembered, that th^e truth-loviiij;^^ truth -seeking*, Catholic 
spirits, change only in consequence of evifience ; evidence of^the cor.- 
rectnoss or incorrectness of the opinions they h^ld, opinions, too, in. ac- 
cordance with their professions. Moreover, they who love truth, and 
are permitted to be inconsistent, are careful to make no declarations as 
to opinions without appropriate investigation. They are not firm advo- 
cates ^ of crude conceptions on half-explored subjects. Men thus care- 
ful, thus honest, tlic wiirld may safely allow to depart from consistency. 
But such jierniission must not be granted to those who assume opinions 
carelessly, or iif consequence of their interest. If the opinion has been 
assumed carelessly, tJiat carelessness ought to be punished : so ought tlie 
kna^'cry. The great evil* of laxity is the ease with which a knave may 
suit his ])rofessions to liis interests. While doubtful of what course 
events may take, he deals in vague assertions, and often pretends to no 
opinions at all ; when the event is certain, his declarations become defi- 
nite ; when circumstances change, his declarations change with them. 
To guard against this evil, the world should in most cases, therefore, re- 
quiro adliereiicc to professions, unless an honest reason can be exhibit- 
ed for change. AV'hen the change is coincident with an alteration in 
interest, we sliould scrutinize, with unsparing severity, the motives which 
are stated as those whi«‘]i led to it. Besides this precaution there is 
another. WJicn professions are made, whether of uncertainty or of a 
definite description, the reasons .for both should be str ictly required ; 
and if they^^ not forthcoming, we may safely conc/tufe the, party unfit 
for public life, and little worthy of our cojifidciice. At the present mo- 
ment, witli those who follow the shufiling course pursued by Sir llobert 
Peel, the pretence is, on all questions on which they are opposed to 
the people, to state that they have not yet formed an opinion. In by 
far the greater iiiimbcr of ciises, in w'hich professions of siidh indecision 
are made, a downright falsehood is uiiblushingly hazarded. In those 
wliere there is no untruth, there is generally incapacity. I'hese obser- 
vations are drawn from us in consequence of the iiiimbei' of hoary 
senators, who come before the public with these evasive professions. 
VV^'e see several of the merr**' A^hom the people^ have been accustomed 
to look up to as loading relTormers, while the Tories were iu*'pqwer, 
declaring, that they have not made up their minds on a question of such 
primary importance as tlie ballot. Can this be ? Have not some of these 
men, during their wliole lives, been occupied with Abe consideration of 
political questions ; and arc they, at their mature age, to learn the ele- 
ments of legislation ? Have they discoursed so often, and so long, on 
matters of politics, in utter ignorance of the first principles by which 
such questions must be decided What a sludlow pretender would he 
be deemed, wiio" should talk upon j;he, application of mathematics, wiiilc 

• It would be easy to add to the force of what is here said, by referring to sp^ial 

instances of the conduct we reprehend ; but w'C forbear, fdiirithe present, in the hope 
that such Jesuitical conduct will be spieedily abandoned, and a better and wiser 
course pursued, ' F.. T. M. 
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ignorant of the first half theorems of Euclid ? Yet^ his presumption 
would not be greater than that of the politician who would pretend to 
discuss the practical application of the science of government^ utterly 
ignorant of its first and leading principles. Such^ however^ is the posi- 
tion in which some of our most eminent Reformers have placed them- 
selves^ if we put faith in their assertions. Others there are^ who have 
not made up their minds on the subject of the SeptenniiJ Act ; others^ 
on that of an extension of the suffrage ; others, of Reform in the Churcli, 
and so on. ^V^e confess, tlMt an extremely strong suspicion haunts our 
minds, when we hear these declarations of uncertainty. It is evident, 
that they mat/ be made use of to screen knavish intentions ; they are 
admirably fitted to that end. And one curious circumstance in several 
of these 'c'ases is, that very positive declarations have been made by per- 
sons now doubting, when the public were in a different state of mind. 
Have they not, some of them, publicly in their speeches ; others of them 
by their organs of the public press, such as the Times^ the Globe, the 
Edinburgh Review, expressed themselves decidedly enough against the 
BALLOT ? If they have, What, we may ask, except the changed feeling of the 
people, and their own present position as parliamentary candidates, &c. 
has happened to create doubt in the minds of any of them now ? Before, 
they Avere certain, and were enemies of the ballot ; now they are uncer- 
tain, and cannot tell whether they be friends or enemies. The state- 
ment of Lord John Russell, on this matter, is naive at least. .Jf I be 
returned,” he says in substan(;e, I shall still remain opposed to the 
ballot ; but, if I be not returned, I shall become friendly to it ; so take 
care, gentleman, Avhat you are about.” That is to say, General rea- 
soning, science, investigation, are of no weight with me. My mind is 
not open to that mode of conviction ; put me, however, to personal 
inconvenience, and I shall sec the evil at once.” He does not see, that, 
whether he be ref infned or not, the question must remain precisely the 
same as at present. Whether the men of Devon make, or not make. 
Lord John Russell a member, the evils whicli require, as a preventive, 
the ballot, are, and ever will be, the same, while human nature is what 
it is. Neither can the Noble Lord understand that his very doubt has 
settled the question ; the admission of the chance of danger is sufficient. 
But no, this is not his view ; if the chance turn in his favour the ballot 
is bad for the nation ; if against him, the ballot is good for the nation. 
And such is the stuff of which our statesmen arc made! Such is the way in 
which they^*are permitted to talk, without rebuke or censure ! Just of the 
same nature was the conduct of Mr. Peel in the case u'hich led to these 
remarks. For years had heard him on one side, using arguments 
respecflng the general evil that was to flow from concession. There 
came a change in his personal interest, and then those evils vanished. 
Wpuld that we could impress upon the minds of all men, the paramount 
necessity under which, wo lie, of scA^erely punishing this dereliction from 
truth ; of binding men to their professions ; of compelling them to be 
honest in word as well as deed I The ease with which falsehood is 
hazarded, in all public matters, cannot but appear remarkable, when we 
consider the hesitation which the very same men would feel at uttering 
falsehoods not half so gross in priya^ life. Lies are laughed at in the 
House of Commons, which would, in a room, subject the utterer to hoot- 
ing and scorn. Why is this ? Because hitherto the interests of public 
men required it. To blind and mislead, to cajole and deceive, was their 
bnsiness ; and like lawyers, they laiij^h at^ and even admire the knavery 
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which their business requires. We have no doubt but that the pick- 
pockets have precisely the same sort of conventional morality. 

The mode in which Sir Robert Peel himself justiiied^ and we suppose^ 
still justifies, his conduct, is as follows : In a speech on the address, 
Feb. 4, 1830, he said, — To him it appeared much better to act upon 
the principle avowed by the honourable baronet, who had proposed the 
amendment, and to look at every measure solely in reference to its 
merits, uninfluenced by the tigp of any party, or by any preconceived 
opinions on the subject. He was ready to adopt that principle ; he 
should always be ready to abandon opinions, when found to be wrong ; 
and, on the contrary, he should always support those which he conceived 
to bo right. As he said before, he could not see any change of opinions 
on the part of a public man, in receding from those which he hither- 
to maintained, when the interests of the country called opi him to do so.'' 
This is just such a declaration as was to be expected from one whose 
interest it was ^o mislead and confuse. There is no change in departing 
from opinions ! In the name of common sense, what is departing from an 
opinion, but changing it ? And what has the interest "of the country to 
do with the truth of an •opinion ? Sir Robert Peel had declared it to 
be his opinion, that the country would be ruined by catholic emancipa- 
tion. He then says, the interests of the country required that he should 
recede from that opinion. ^ What is meant by receding from an opinion ? 
Was his opinion correct ? That is, was it true that the country was to 
bo ruined by Catholic emancipation ? If it was correct, how could the 
interest of the country require him to recede from that opinion ? In 
good truth, this, his defence, was sheer mystification. Moreover, his as- 
sertions were not true ; he did not mean what he said : neither has he 
adhered to the j)rinciple he here attempts to enunciate. He declares he 
will not be influenced by the ties of any party, but that he will look to 
the merits of every question nnd*judge by them. IV^^such his princi- 
ple when he spoke against the present Ministry, on the Timber Trade 
Bill ? Let us put the question distinctly to the right honourable gen* 
tlemari. Was it not notorious that the opinion of himself and col- 
leagues was opposed to the existing restrictions on that trade } Yet in 
spite of this oj)inion, did ho not, when out of the Ministry, for mere 
party p\irposes, oppose the bill by which the existing Ministers were 
about to renujve those restrictions? That is, he, and his party,* joined 
with those interested in the monopoly, in the hopes of putting the mi- 
nistry into a minority, and thereby ^forcing them out of place. — How he 
can reconcile this with his declaration above quoted, we leave him to ex- 
plain. 

What change of circumstances, we ask also, in a few months, ren- 
dered the rejfeal of the Test and Corporation ^Acts no longer the cause of 
ruin to the Constitution ? Some pretext may be brought forward as 
to the C'aihulic Relief Bill : it is but a pretexj, however. It may be 
said, that the state of Ireland was now so decidedly marked, as to be 
no longer a doubtful matter. This, though true, is indeed no justifica- 
tion, seeing that the condition of that unhappy country was precisely 
the same as when Mr. Peel could not come to the conclusion that relief 
was necessary. This shallow pretext, however, is wanting in the case 
of tlie Test and Corporation Acts. The dissenters were in no state of 

• It deserves to be remarked, that one man of this paii^ was too honest to play 
lliis game ; we mean Mr Courtenay. He' supported tlie bill when out, whicli be had 
oppos<Ml when in. 
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a>mbtistion ; there was no increased excitement, no increased danp^er 
from resistance. What, then, we again ask, excepting the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of tlie right lionourable gentleman himself, had so changed 
as to lead to his sudden conversion on this head ? 

We have not yet done with the double dealing of Sir Robert Peel. 
There is yet another direct assertion of an untruth which we are desir- 
ous of bringing lioiue to him. The reason of our being anxious to per- 
fom this odice by him, wjll be immediately explained. In the memor- 
able debate on the disfraiicbisement of East Retford, the Home Secre- 
tary entered into an elaborate defence of (he then existing system, and 
also attempted to demolish the arguments of all who attacked it. Lord 
Ilowick, among othei*s, had stated that the abuses which were alleged 
to exi«t *ih East Retford were not confined to that town, but were 
notorious in many cities and boroughs in tiio United Kingdom and 
proposed, as a consequence of this statement, that a general reform 
should bo atteni|»ted, not tlie application of particular remedies to 
partic.ular places/* The reply of the Home Secretary to this statement 
and argument is a- curious sjiecinien of hardiliood. lie denied at once 
the assertion of tlie noble Lord, as to the prevalence of corruption ; 
and how, gentle reader, do you suppose that he supported his denial 
By adducing the case of his own borough of Westbury, w'hich he had as 
directly and openly bought as ever did his fatlier a bag of cotton. 'I’he 
one could not be a more business-like, mercantile transaction tlian the 
other ; and yet he, a minister of the crown, gravely, before the whole 
kingdom, does not hesitate to say, he could not go along with the 
noble Lord in the ileclaration of general bribery and corruption amongst 
the boroughs and cities. He could not bring himself to consent to 
include in such a charge the borough of Westbury, which he had the 
honour to represent, or to involve its respectable electors in so sweep- 
ing a censure.*’ the utterance of this palpable falsehood, what 
did the House of Commons ? were they shocked ? were tliey indignant ? 
did any one castigate the right lionourable oftender ? No such tiling ; 
but they burst into a roar of laughter, in wliicb the report says, ^^the 
right honourable gentleman joined !*’ In a few minutes afterwards, he 
called upon the House to believe him, on his honour, when he said that 
there had been no understanding with the Duke of Newcastle as to 
extending the franchise to the hundred of Rassetlaw. Believe him on 
his honour ! W^Jiy should they or any one believe in that honour of 
which he had just given so admirable a specimen ? Why sliould any 
body put faith in anything be said ? For our parts, this, if wo liad not 
other and damning evidence, w'ould be sufficient to induce us to distrust 
the right honourable gentleman, wherever the case w'as one in wdiicli he 
had interest in uttering ajf untruth ; and had it been out fate to be in 
the^honourable House, we should have told him so. 

It may now be dem^inded of us, why we are thus careful to fasten 
upon the right honourable baronet the charge of duplicity ; why wo 
wi.sh to make the public believe him utterly untrustworthy. The answ'cr 
is twofold. In the first place, it is always desirable that every mnii should 
have the character he deserve.^. In the second, the peculiar position of 
Sir Robert Peel renders it imperatively necessary to place him in his 
true light before the public. Reputations fit the present day are, in 
most instanres, the result of charlatan arts, of deceit, of pretence. The 
code of morality for public men has been drawn up by thcnnselvea ; made 
to suit their sinister purposes, and not the interests of the public. One 
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striking illustration of this morality can be made to serve mote power- 
fully ill the way of a correction^ than any ten thousand general descrip- 
tions. It is under the influence of this opinion^ that we have uncere« 
Tuoniously brought into relief the utter Carelessness of truth evinced by 
Sir Robert Peel throughout his public life^ that we have attempted to 
lay bare the selflsh motives by which his conduct has been determined. 
Seen in their true lights in this striking and individual instance, these 
motives will serve as a clue or guide in other, cases. Applying the tests 
here used, we may detcimine the value of most of the public characters 
that may appear ; we shall thus be guarded against imposition at the 
hands of others ; and also, (and this is far from being an inconsiderable 
matter,) at those of the right honourable gentleman himself. Sir 
Robert Peel’s career is not yet ended. He will again be st Suitor for 
public favour ; and employing the same arts, though different pretences, 
he will endeavour to regain the power he has lost. If the public be fore- 
warned, if tlie^ distinctly see wliat he has been, a wholesome distrust 
will occii])y their minds ; a distrust that will render uowerlcss the arti- 
fices employed to delude them. 

BAtj it may he remark^ed by some, that the people mj^thus do injury 
to the pifblic^ cause, by excluding from the councils Ration, the ^ 

men best fiflcd, by their exjicrience, to watcli over thepmilic affairs. 
And by same persons it may be asserted that the aptitude of Sir 
Robert Peel may more than compensate for the want of the moral qua- 
lities re<iuisitc to the character of a perfect statesman. It may be thought 
and said, in short, that probity may be rated too highly. The answer 
to this statement, in the present case is, tliat whatever may be the con- 
sequence in otlier instances, this evil will not result from the exclusion 
of Sir Robert Peel, since his talents and habits of business are not of so 
greiHt and commanding a nature, as to mi^e his assistance any mighty 
benefit, his loss any alariniiig'e^il. A Dcrtinaciou g fri end may dispute 
this assertion, and adduce, as eviilence of the groat utility of Sir Robert 
Peel, the reforms be lias introduced into the Jaw ; this being usually the 
class of acts to wliicli those persons now refer who are desirous of re'- 
commending him to jmblic favour. They pass over the other part of 
his life ; they attempt to slur over the many monstrous ills he has pro- 
duced, and endeavour to fix attention upon these solitary instances of sup- 
posed good. AV'liile liking the man for the ills that lie has accomplished, 
(liis artful support of all abuses being his recommendation to them) they 
attempt to foist him upon the pi^>lic by the aid of the few things he 
may have performed not exactly in accordance with their desires. Thus 
pretence is added to pretence throughout the whole range of their public 
dealing. But we meet them on this their chosen ground : w-e assert 
that tne attempts at law reform made by Sir Robert Peel are the most 
convincing evidence of his unfitness,* and, while his other acts sho^^ his 
moral unfitness, these prove his mental incnpaci^« 

Placed in a position wherein he Inid power to make the remedy co-ex- 
teiisive with the evil, to frame and establish (had he been possessed' of 
the mental qualifications for tlie task) regular and scientific arrange- 
ments, a simple and efficient judicature, ne attempted nothing beyond 
some jiiecemeal alterations, some narrow expedients, some patch-work 
mending of a wholesale evil. The result was more evil than benefit ; 
old decisions were distu^qd, still greater uncertainty than previously 
existed was induced ; t.h^ Amendments did not fit in with the old sys- 
tem, and looked like the attempts of a modern plasterer to repair a 
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Gothic edifice. Discredit .was thrown upon the idea of reforming the 
law^ among legal men \ they became yet more wedded to the errors of 
their tribe ; and now pointy with J;riumph^ to the futile attempts^ the 
blunders^ and the many ills rdlsultiiig from endeavours at reformation 
by the unhallow'ed linnds of laymen. The crude and hasty performances 
of Sir .Robert Peel, doubtless deserved, as they received the contempt 
of all legal men, though they by no means justified this conclusion so 
willingly adopted. Still, the countenance they have afforded to it must 
be considered, when we are attempting to estimate the worth of his law 
reform ; and we fear it will be found to overbalance any little good which 
they may otherwise have produced. 

Let us hope that, when the people have weighed these things, when 
they havd made a searching scrutiny into his past life, they will con- 
sign to utter insignificance and neglect this one of the many plausible 
pretenders by whom the world is infested. 


LOVE TOKENS. 

\Vc lov'd, where lips and tongues are scal’d, 
And passions are by signs reveal’d ; 

Where from a flow’ret, or a wreath, 
Affection’s voice may only breathe ; 

And held our sweet communion there, 

Thro’ mediums beautiful and rare ; 

With citron blossoms, rosebuds bright, 

As the first bre%k of moniing’s light : 

While in the tinting of a thread 
W-^iecrcts of our hearts ^fee read ; 

And hope, and joy, and grief, were told 
With hues of green, and pink, and gold. 

Our's w'as a triple share of bliss, 

E’en in a mystic love like this ; 

Which made us one, ere either heard 
The other’s lips pronounce a word.* 


• The Oriental custom of making flowers, and colours, the interpreters oflovc, is here alluded ta- 
il is still most prevalent in Spain, and in the ex.Governments of that nation in South itmerica ; a ver. 
tol communication between the sexes (with the exception of near relatives) being seldom permitted. 
If a lady present you a bouquet, tied with green silk, it is the bright messenger of ho])C ; and should you 
return the colour, she expresses aflTection's dawn by a delicate piiik. The intermediate shades between 
that and scarlet denote the gradual rising of Jove’s thermometer from 60 to 120. Yellow, ip the pro. 
gress of passion, is often used to convey anxiety or sorrow : but if you receive it on the first overture, 
ft denotes despair ; and should you persist in the pursuit, after so une(|ulvocal a discouragemenl, black 
BCtdsyour doom, and (unless philosophy come to your aid, in the shape of a kinder beauty) may prove 
the last thread of your existence. Single flowers have also their various siguificatioiis, and arc recciv. 
cd or rejected in quick succession; I once saw a Spanish gentleman in a crowded Tcrtulia, present a 
rose to a Peruvian lady, who had captivated him : and shall never forget her look, and the fatal action 
which accompanied it. She dashM the flower on the ground, and trampled upon it with a frown of in. 
ef&ble contempt. I'hc astonishment of the assembly, and the frantic rage of the S paniard, can be more 
eaitly imagined than descrilicd. He^rushed from the room, and the next morning was found a coriisc, 
a strong dose of laudanum having terminated his earthly career. It is but ju^t to add, that such in. 
stances of self-destruction are extremely rare, the philosophy of love being better understood by the 

Spaniards than perhaps any other nation ; and the general remark made upon this melancholy event 
is seldom called for, <« Que sonso ! debia haberse cnamorado de otra.” ** What a fool I he ought to have 
'Tnade love to another/* The author of this tragedy was little affected by it. 1 met her at a ball a few 
evenings after, looking as gay and beautiftd as ever; 
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CABIN CONVERSAZIONE. ' 

A SKETCH. 

Well, irroo, Crolioore mollhaheh^^ what was the hardest case you 
were ever in ?" said Darby Shea. But I must premise a few words as to 
Crohoore and the scene of the conversation. * ^ 

Jack Ahearin had a numb%i’ of men <iigging potatoes for hjm,*in the 
winter of 1823 . Of course they did not dine until after nightfall 
that meal being over, a roaring fire was made down, and the boys and 
girls gathered round it to joke and tell stories for a few hour^ , A short 
wall stretched out from the hearth, and with the side wall of the house/ 
served to enclose the fireplace. Along this a broad block was laid, ge- 
nerally the most comfortable scat at the fire. Crohoore, w'ith his legs 
extended at fiiH length, and liis crutches lying by him, was its sple oc- 
cupant, for two reasons j first, as an honour and a convenience to him ; 
secondly, because whoevcp' sat near him while telling a story, was sure 
to receive sundry hard punches and knocks. His mode olP describing 
his innumerable adventures is exceedingly dramatic ; and if he has to 
tell of a particular blow, in the excitement of the moment ho gives thCT ' 
person next him a dreadful thump on the head or the body, as the nar- 
ration requires. Those, therefore, who know him, edge off to a respect- 
ful distance as soon ns he begins ; and then, having no one to act on/ it 
is surprising what a pelt hell give himself on the side of head, or 
what a sound hell take out ” of his bare breast by a bloW;^ the great 
delight and laughter of allthe children, who are thrown into ecstasies at it. 
Crohoore's life was one of constant adventures, and he literally carries 
them in his head. It is as irrejS|plar externally as a bog of turf, full of 
dints and holes, with every one of which some storf“fcf invariably con- ! 
iiccted. One had the lock of a pistol " smothered'' in it, while they Were 
endeavouring to arrest him as a Wliiteboy ; another was left by a broad- 
sword on a similar occasion ; third was the fruit of a single combat, 
(with sticks,) and a thousand others were given in fights accurately re- 
gistered with all their particular circumstances. When the young boys, 
with whom he is a prodigious favourite, almost as great as with myself, 
wish to excite him, and get some story, one of them passes his haffd 
through his grey hairs, until he meets some well-knowm hollow, and 
says, IrroOy Crohoore, blood and fite ! this was a great cut ; where dic|^ 
you get it ?” Crohoore then, with apparent reluctance, begins to ex- 
plain ; word is sent in toll directions, C’onie, come, Crohoore is telling 
about the cut that Ned Charles gave him,” and he has an audience im- 
mediately. The old men take nearly equal pleasure in him, for many 
have been themselves witnesses of his exploits ; and ns his courage, no- 
toriously, was so desperate that there was scared any thing too daring 
to he attempted by him, they arc not shocked J[)y a story, whfch, though 
improbable for another, is yet perfectly natural and likely, when told of 
him. Indeed, I never heard any doubts cast on his veracity. His name 
is a sort of voucher ; and if, when he has to describe a scene, he seizes 
your hand and puts it into the hollow of a wound ; or if, when he says, 
that on one occasion he got nine sabre cuts from his shoulder to his 


* Wicked, f. e, daring^, Crohoore^ — ^ nnnic expressive of adniiration and feun 
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wriBt^ he can pull up his wrists and show you as Akany white seanis^ it is 
' very hard but to believe him. 

He wds a strange mixture of virtues and faults. With the most pas- 
sionate tenderness of affection for his family^ and for those friends to 
whom 1^ attached himself^ he had not a vestige of compassion for their 
enemieSj or the enemies of their country. Naturally he would not hurt 
d fly : but a bailiff^ a proctor^ or a policeman^ he would kill without the 
slightest sense of impropriety ; and while in quarrels with others; whom 
Tie hated most bitterly, there wai^a generous fairness, — of all in any way 
connected wilh the laws, or in the service of “ King George/' he would 
liave thought it a sin not tO take every advantage. Open warfare in 
their case seemed as abstlrd as a f^Cir duel with a rattlesnake or a tiger 
would appear to a backwoodsman. Whet justice w^ould they show him 
at the assizes ? They wore only to be knocked on the head. An officer 
of the ('’ourt of Chandery came one time to serve a person, to whom he 
w'as much attached, w ith a law, order. Crohoore W'as yild w'ith rage, 
lie stole out, took up a huge <^14 castle, under wliich the 

officer must pass ; and liad lie not most fortunately been discovered, 
would* beyoAH all doubt have killed him. In short, he was as devoted to 
his friends as ever was clansman (o liis chief. Life and limb w'cre no^ 
thing in their service ; hut, on the other hand, he Expected, when 
in a 'scrape, — and he wan enough of himself to keep the clerk of the 
crown in constant employment, the most usual charge against him being 
Whiteboyism, — that neither money, labour, nor interest sliould be spared 
to bring bia^through ; and certainly if affection, courage, and fidelity, 
though oftHi^teadfully misdirected iii the mode of sliowiiig them, could 
deserve it, they would not be spared. A tub of gold could not purchase 
hinv; and, lam sure, he might be cut in pie(‘es before he would betray 
hia iWends^ 

Yet, w ith all biM^v ildness, Crohoore 'ivas very industrious. He would 
toil like a slave at task work, and, indeed, was in much request fus an 
excellent labogyer. It was in the ^ivenings after returning from a day's 
work that he did most of his own businc^, often continuing at it by 
moonlight ; but he was never intended to be rich. At the time that 
Hoche's fleet ai*rived in Bantry Bay, he had a farm of twenty acres, and 
four or five good milch cows, and was, in short, in a thriving way. 
Bot the moment the new s reached him, his blood was up, he killed and 
saltcd^all his cows, and was of course broken. After sonic time he fell 
lame, and at length became a gaheniwf^sir. But his lameness could not 
"seize him like an ordinary man. He was sitting in his own lioiiae, almost 
unable to move, when the word ran that tlie police w^ere coming to ar- 
rest him^; he sprung up at once, rushed out, qnd ran as well as ever. 
For two years after, he continued perfectly free from lameness : by de- 
grees then it returned ; and as, unlucl^y, he had no warrant out against 
him, it has never sincei departed. 

Fronting the Are sat Larry Connor, a pensioner at a shilling a-day. 
This magnificent incomeVould alone have made Larry a man of con- 
sequence; but he had alscVseen the world, been in several engagements, 
and was, moreover, a very shrewd hard-headed fellow. Tie, too, had a 
touch of romance in him, and was much given to reading. His usual 
place was at a sawyer's ort*the road side. There, during the dog-days, 
Mated on a piece of deal, with an old pair of spectacles on his nose, he 
would read Goldsmith's History of Greece or Rome in a loud, stiflT, un- 
vai^ing voice to the sawyers; expounding it as he went along, and adding 
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many wise reflections of his own> with now an4 then> as an episode^ some 
adventure of the Peninsular campaigns; olten^ whilo*going to bathe^ we 
stopped to listen to bini« afld were convulsed with laughter at hig extra- 
ordinary pronunciations of proper uames^ for which^ of course^ we were 
gravely rebuked ; but^ notwithstanding these levitias, the pre^pnce of 
the " Latin scholars” was always acceptable Larry.- — There j|[ae next 
Donulh Oghe^ a noble specimen of the Irish peasant ; over six ibet high^ 
and btout^iu proportion^ with a flne^ open conntenancef For 

a bet he tied the hnudlos of seven hallMIundi^eds'' (weight) together^ and 
M^alked about w ith them in ofie hand m a short time ; wlucH^V^Wm 
a high reputation fur strength. But Donulh was pne Of the most senile 
fellows in the house. — The others — Jack Connell, a second a^^much ill p 
ferior edition of C’rohooro, Silicon Pauly, Owen Spillane — itfe not jie-. 
cossary to dwell oii more particularly. , 

For whatever teasont Cnilioore could not be induced to tell any story. 

AV'^ell,” bays pinion Pauly, to open the bsill, as f*rolioore wont spake, 
ril tell the hardest case 1 v^as ever in, ^d I think %was with % mad 
dog at Coolgorruv, v^lieii we v\ere living tncre.” 

Ah that’s right, Simoti, and good luck to you,” ex^aimcNftiiall th j gir^s 
together. 

" 'Twas as fine a summer’s night as ever came out of the Ilefl^veiis, ai||| 

I was after seeing the cows that war all sleeping in the field, ye kiiow, . 
before the hou^e theie, and just after my first sleep ; whbn Kate stirs me,, 
(women, Nell,” to a lively bUek-eyed girl wdio hid her face with h lapgh 
in her apron, never let a poor fellow alone,) ^ Simon, Simo^says she, 

* there’s something the matther with the pigs abroad^!^ 
time a litther of young little hoimuvs [y 9 pngpigbj in bhe^inSSJ^ outbide ; 
their mother, to be sure, w as w ith 'um ; and the cart w as drawn acr&s the 
mouth of the linney. W ell, I heard all the noise of the bonntmhi 
bO I puts on my shirt, and goes out. A little dog, we callsA bi^j 

went with me. Sure enough there wSs terrible worhi^' i’the linney, and*I 
could not make out wliet it was. Ffprty ran in under tlm cart, but he 
was no sooner in tlnin he bega^ to cry for the bare life, and he runwtmt 
between my legs ; and a yelloV masj^ of a mad dog, as big as a calf, 
after him, eating him all the way, — -no nearly thriyi me dnwii. Well, 
Purty runs into the house, for the door would not at all btay closed, and 
in with him under the bed, where Kate and the childer war; and the 
mad dog after him, chawing away at him. 1 ran to 'the door, and as 
there war three or four inches be tJi yen the top of it and tlie post above>>* 
1 pulls i^out liard, and 1 caUs to uie three men that wc^ sleeping on the* 
chest, ‘ IVtonotn an d/i»aoM/,OwenCournade,' says I, *the ^addogUwithSi; 
hand me the pike over the door.’ ^ The divil take me thin, if 1 do,' says 
he.” — Oh, the coward,^ ext^nied Nell, " I'm ashamed of him.*^ 

“ Tlirue for you, but may be I did not give him a lacing for it; may be 
I did not give him tlie bating of a buck goat. ^ Wejl, yirroo,' says I, * you 
need only remain on the chest where you are: the pike is ^tai^ing near 
it ; pusli it out to me.' But the heart of a cow^ard is deaf: heVouldnT 
stir. * Father,' says littjie P^ddy, getting up in 4lie bed, ^ I'll go give it 
to you.' — ‘Lie down, you ri^Cid,' says I, ‘where you are, and don't open 
your mouth for fear he’d hear you ; lie doWn, agraghal dihe mwhahir ;* I 
don^t want it at all.' Well, 1 didn't know whaMo do. The mad dog,hear- 


* Fair-haired love of your mother ; fiiir-baijred object of your mothers love. 
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iitg Yatf cMdie 'out frjjjtan x^iUit t\^e bed, $ild begiui to wild about tho 
hoatfd, Idoltdnl^for.tlie^lq^i^; a^ horn w^ X sure but Wd jump into the 
1 thought thu heart )ixAj^ my irihs. A( last I thought of 
.iho;c$imiN8^ Was stuck in the^lde:^tree; you'know, Crohoore? 
.^fetedpre hodde^J^e'^cOj^^^th^op ^the ditch opposite the dung. 

^ev 

bttt(|j|itW liinostond*Vfi|i^ffi^ made me slipi and 
era iii$ the wMlmn^he mhd dog heard the noise, and ho runs do\rn 
ub of frOthl^l^ i^nth. Well,lii^d only just 'time, and no more, to 
g jjte dpnghill,'‘wlien he makes at me, and two candles in his eyes ; 
i noQl|bg, you know, hnly my handsil'but the dung^was long end soft, 
~^ught up a sha& of it, and jiist as his head was upon the dunghill, f * 
him^back. •B#he makes at me worse than ever ; 1 thruv him down*^ 
agaiUj and again: but the heap wj^ getting lower evei^r timp, and a dog that 
' way i^SKighth stroi^fdrthan tm^n his sinses; so 1 was in a dreadful puzzle ; 
It la^t th(^ht of Captain, I called him, Oych ! lie came, an runs at 
thosnad (^^l/S^hah magreine eh (my dear He is,) Captain," burst from 
all,) and they runs at each other^but Captain knockedJum^ot^n ; and I 
jqpmembei^veiw well, though he had such a grip, tH^ imh atiy other dog 
hold ^ad like Owen a Vocchig's vice, he used only give the knad dog 
l^ehalro, and throw him from him, they have such ^nom. WeU 
he wotlii^'t be Mj^Bfied until he drove him out of the farm, down through 
the cows thilkdlH 0*Donoghue*s, Without letting him touch one of them ; 
eud «e4fi^H||h Jitjttad doUe that, he sat down on the field, and began to 
ver fmi heard a woman at a funeral." : 

what sinie he had I And what did ye do with him 

killed two days alVer, he began to grow 
hiM dkTeat Jimself ; so we Iftlnt to Bill Doody, for *I would not 
|uim^a hair ^hi^ead, and he d||t him. IM give the bCBt cow* on the 
bdlN for him^at morning.^ ^ 

to bd^i^eyou wog^. Mt ]|^thappmed the pigs ; did 

^ ^ A qi^e thing then. Their mother, about a mohth after that, went 
j — furze brake there, aifSMbegfKl to root It away. In 
nk J^'d do more than twenty men,; so killed her- 
«ieLr,'ipriwg|Or thrM^f the bonnum^at went the sam^way. fThe rest 
"^^hem didlnf^mad, but they nev^grew a bit, and the wor]^wouldn't 

^ ^ dCktIftles ; all long 

and stSRm^ up for themselves, as if every oi^lrof 'um was mad." 

» tl^ell, the glory ! But, Simon, wha|g|apfRied the mad dog ?" 

{fOydifbad husk to him over andt^’er again ! sure ’twas he bit Miss 
Hayes.'* ^ ^ 

" Sin^, mat's, that you say ? Was it your mfiir dog that killed her ?" 

^ ** InwM it wag, to my shame and sorrow. Thp next day he can back 
towardi^y^iigmanghane ; a^P the country, tojm sS. wadhn fire after him. 
wag gtandipg o» the kwn abroad t thyBly she fhhuglit 'twas a hunt 



fie bit her tn the cheek and the ha^/imd tbeV were j/dhgpf i 
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Ogbe, ** 1 never seen such b face. I declare to Goodness^ too^ 3rou*d rather 
hear her epaking^ and more in particular when she laughed^ than the finest 
echo Spillane ever took out of Glenna^ Hwas so sweet.'' 

" 'Tis thrue for Iiim/* saidCrolioore: neither did 1 ever see such a face 
except her eye^ and that was like the lake at Tomies^ where the carbuncle 
is shining at the bottom.”* . v 

" Well, well, Crohoore, I suppose she was handsome enough ; but if you 
was in Spain or foreign parts, you would not think so much of her,” in- 
terrupted Larry. “ 1 tell you what, whenwe were inarching through Bally- 
franca [Villafranca, perhaps]*! seen a woman there that sh#. wasn't 
priming to; a woman thatvioiild m^ike a whole re^T^enift, cry ^ Eyes right!'"- 
Whishtf hould your tongue ; what were all the w'omen in all the 
hoUihmwoers [cities] of the world beyond sea to bo compared wilh her ? 
Do you want to thron ♦he ould souldier ever me ? — Put away that work, 

I tell you. Look, dill you ever see a fine field of*whate, almost ripe, 
when the wind was blowing this way from the west on a summer's even- 
ing, and the shadows running over it ? MTell, that was like yourlface, 
Eliza Iluyes, when you were listening to a Ttmy.” 

IViahny ma greiue hn, Cfohukrl’* [Wisha,my love you are^rohoore,] 
exclaimed two or three of the girls together ; and the dispute ended by 
acclamation, Larry being completely silenced by this volley from the 
women. 

There was silence for some time. Well,” says (’rohoore, ^^as Simon 
told about the bnnnuvn^ I'll tell what happened me wdth^ck McCarthy's 
boar, 'TwiMi't the hardest case 1 wa’S ever in; hut rattf'het gave me 
enough of it, — my own belly f ul ! You remember Tbi^se Gai^^euch, 
Larry?” — cc | \ioll.” — *c Well, he had this orchard over one year ; 

and the apples was a show : you'd think the trees would break down ' 
with 'em. * Yifrtih /' says 1, one evening, this w'oy, to Jack Crkn^ and 
Owen Ahearin, and they were two 'as stout slashing feUfiwfi^s ^you'd see 
at the pntthern at (ihairah-iui-Ornhun,'^ wouldn’t w© eelieve tHe trees of 
that negcr over, and November night far oft’ X)oi^' says Jack, 

* I'm at you,' says Ouen ; and wc settled the night.” , ^ 

Stcsillng apples, it ought, to be ob^rved on ^bhoore's Eeh^, was 
never regarded as an offence or shame. It was purely a pieco^i fun to 
please the girls ; and young fellows showed their spirit and address tin 
the occasion. At the same tiifie, the orcha rd-m an was expected’ to guaj^ 
his apples the best he could, even* to the length of sliootiiig a mhn. 
Without danger, there would have been neither honour noxttpleasure in 
the matter.^. In fact, it was an understood thing on botlusidesy that the 
boys were to steal the apples if tliey could, and tfce o>vner of thd*apple9 
to shoot tlie boys in the act if he could ; but any a])pcal to the law was, 
by universal consent, pronounced’^ery mean, — quite a disgrace. 

c‘ When the night came, — 'twaa a windy blowing one, and the moon 


• The deepest part of the -lake is near Tomirs: The depth is about 60 of 70 
fathoms. In several legciids the carbuncle cuts aconsideglhle figure. Sometimes it is 
part of O'Donoghiie's immense wealth, guarded by the dog Bran, at the bottom of the 
lake ; where It may he seen on particular occusioiis, flashing up t^ugh the water with 
supernatural hrillianry ; and^eometlmcs it is floating on the surface, }is is attested by 
a native poet, whoa caumeratiug the wonders of Killarney in such sweet-flowing verse 
as the following , 

J^Tii there-yott*d see the carbuncle that* s swimming W nature, 

The dder nianing up and down, and the hoonda talking after*'* 

NO, x.—voL. n. « F 
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was to rise late^— >there was a great cohohiune [company] at my house^ 
waiting for the apples* So off we sets with six sheets that the girls made 
into bags^ and a wallet for the night itself^ because the bags warn't to 
be touched till November eve. Every one of us had a fine sticky and 
we took a spade and shovel and a big gwnul [bundle] of hay. There 
was at that time a great brake of furze over Dan ]VIorarty*s ground^ and 
in the middle of it within, I suppose *twas the (iood People, as they call 
'cm [Fairies : Crohoare .was much too proud to give this title in a tone 
of any thing but contempt,] made it for their pattherns, as fine and smooth 
and round a green field as youM desire to^see. We left tlie other things 
here until w'e’d come back with the apples and bury them, and then up 
the hill with us. Thiguc had hififuhvrruch [cabin] in the middle of the 
orchard* *but all our design w'as on the farmers, [a kind of apple,] you 
know, Simon, near the west ditcli.’* — Is't me ? Often I robbed it." — 

So we got in near that. I was first : tlie clouds were running across 
the sky like two factions at a fair, crying five pounds for each other's 
head; but the night, after all, \vas not very dark. Well, there was a 
path, you know, from the tree, and always was, np to the cabin and 
over to Illgh Folvcy's ground ; so I stole over under the shadow of the 
trees to tlie <!abin, and 1 looked down the chimney. Sure enough, the 
cabin was almost full of people, playing cards, and laughing, only the 
wind did not lot me hear 'em. I'im himself, (and sure, Larry, wasn't 
he a fine player ? Tliat I mightn't stir out of tliis seat if he wasn't a 
match for the White Piper !)" 

'' Oych, the villain of the world ! if he didn't colour the cards there isn't 
a cottner in Cork. We played for my great-coat, before ever I thought 
of going sodgering. There was thirty games for it ; and, bad luck to 
me ! if I Lad more than five won, when he shouldered it off with him. 
Before you could bite a cartridge, 'twasgone. By the same token 'twas 
Corney CliffordydSi'om Listhry, made it ; and 1 hate him the same evening, 
because it w’as not full enough in the skirts. But, riglit slioulders for- 
ward, Crphoore : you w'erc in the militia yourself." 

'' Well, may be he did ; but, any how, he had the honnnv ['the ace of 
hearts, whidi in the usual Irish game always ranks as the third trump] 
that night in his hand, and he w^as in great glee. I knew, too, that his 
partner opposite me, Ignatius Sullivan, had something good, from his 
face. Well, says I, they wont be in a hurry to look at the orchard, and 
I went back to the boys and told them how matters was. So I put tlack 
on the path between the farmers and the cabin, to watch ; and if any one 
was coming, to whistle to us ; and we were to whistle to him when the 
bags was full. Jack knelt down in the path on one knee, and put his 
chin this way in his hand, and looked over to the cabin. He had a black 
thorn stick across his thigh that would be fit for King George himself." 

Larry, I suppose the King has a great faction," said Jack Connell ; 
** have they all bagnets (bayonets })” 

** God help your head. Do you know the reeds below in the lake ? he 
has more cannons than is there of 'um, and every one of um like a 
chained shot that would Wiay-be kill nil the sodgers in Ross castle at once." 

Thonom an dhiaoul, Larry, what's that you say ?" said Jack in the ut- 
most astonishment. " Would he bate the CounshrMaire then ?" 

The Comtshellaire is the familiar and affectionate title by which Mr 
O’Connell is known among the country people. A short time before 
this conversation occurred, the Association had been established in 
Dublin, and was already exciting great attention among the peasantry 
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in the remotest districts^ and beginning to exercise over their opinions 
and conduct^ that influence which soon became unbounded. Some 
streaks of more correct information, — the forerunners of that broad day 
of political knowledge diffused by its own proceedings, speeches, publica- 
tions, and discussions, and by those that resulted from it in every part 
of Ireland, — might be already discerned. Like Crohoore, many as yet 
thought the Association was Captain Rock's headquarters: but the 
notion of its real character was spreading with .great speed, and lawless 
outriigc was even now struck with a palsy. Burnings and murders be- 
came less frequent, then soon'\;eased altogether ; and law, which it was 
formerly a disgrace to resort to, was at length regarded as the most 
effectual and cherished instrument of redress. But to return. The 
possibility implied in Jack's question gave mortal offence. ’ • 

Whisht” interrupted Darby Shea, indignantly ; “ what's that you 
say ? ' The Counshet/aire would make two of him.” 

'Pon my soul he wouldn't. I tell you when I seen the King, 'tis a 
big man would be as great as him, let alone make two of him. Tom 
Scanlan, after eating the fifteen pound salmon, when they were obliged 
to tie the boat chain about»hiin for fear he'd burst, wouldn't make two of 
him.” 

‘‘ Larry,” says Dhonulh Oghe, I wouldn't give a button for that. The 
C'ounsellor himself says there’s to be no fighting now, that he'll do it 
all by the Hint and the Parliament House they'll be in Dublin. That's 
what 1 want to know ; you read the newspapers !” 

That's true Larry,” says Crohoore: what's that going on in Dublin ? 
Pm tould there's something great there. 7'hau chree na Catholiki hwo» 
viha landhir anish, Oyoh iiss foddha vec u skeeah chorikh er fhattr”* 

Why then now, Croljoore, though I'm a sodger, I gives in to every 
word the Cojinscllor says.” 

lie's right, Dhonulh : there's 4o be no fighting nox.lV’hiteboys, nor 
any thing of that. It must be all by law.” 

By law ? how’s that, Larry ?” 

Wliy, Crohoore, he, and another little man that's with him, (bad 
luck to his name, where is it gone ?) they’ll make the king ashamed be- 
fore the whole world out ; and they'll swear informations against Lord 
Wellesley, and against every Orangeman that does any thing out of the 
way ; and all the bad laws they’ll change 'um.” 

And they’ll do that by law ? Beech morshi?i, [be it so Oh ! if I 
could see him on a black stallion, tl;at you’d see yourself in her skin, 
and a sword like a flash of lightning in his hand, and he for ould Ire- 
land, dar Dhia ! I’d throw away those crutches, and I'd be as young again 
as ever.” 

By the vestment, you're right, Crohoore,” said Jack Connell ; and 
the glistening looks of the girls showed how much tliey too admired the 
wish. What are thim Sfissenacl^i good for.? Did;not Jack Cronin, with 
a little kippin, make twenty of tlje Down and Caunallt run away ? Sure 
they're good at nothing but the fist, and who ever saw a real man fight 
but with a stick ?” ^ 

'' Crohoore,” said Larry, not deigning to notice Jack Connell at all, 
where arc the arms.? toll me that ; tell me, what did ye ever gain by 


* The heart of the Catholics is beating strong now ; oych, their shield of battle 
was lung laid low! 

f The Devon and Cornwall Militia. 
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Captain Rights [tliis had been Crohoore*s title among the Whiteboys,^ 
or Lcvtenant Starlight, or Giniral Bouldface, eh, Dhonulh ? wliht made 
the Police but the Whiteboys ? Who pays ’urn, as the Counsellor says, 
but ourselves ? 'VMio made Capftiin Blake below there but ourselves ? 
Crohoore, tell me what did my mother's sister's son gain that was 
hanged only for shooting Parson Herbert's proctor? See/M>y, how many 
are hanged and transported, as the paper says, by the Special Commis- 
sion ; though, I declare to Goodness^ why they call 'umselves that way, I 
don't know, when there isn't a giniral or even a lance-corporal in it ? 
What did Arthur Leary and the rest of t'um that were hanged for Bre- 
reton gain, when there w'asn't a mother's son of 'um present to the fore ? 
What d'ye say to that, ye foolish girls ?" 

Larry, you're riglit, and, from my sotff. I'll pay the rint." 

Ell, Daii'l, amn't I ? A man does not go to foreign parts for nothing 
and fight the Friiich. Doesn't the Counsellor himself say tlie same ? 
And what did Father Fitzmaurice say last Sunday from the altar ?’* 

Faith, I believe you are in the right intirely," said Simon ; and 
nearly all present gave in their adhesion to Larry, at the same time. 

Eh, Simon, was I short there, Simon ?" ^said Larry, going over to 
the w all, w ith a look of great wisdom, and tapping it with his knuckles, 
“ I'm as deep ai% that wall." 

The tide was now’ fairly turned in his favour, but Crohoore w^as not 
convinced, and ho resumed the story. 

Ariiere was I ?" — AVith Jack Crinin in the path," exclaimed one 
of the children, who was most impatient for the issue of the apjiles. 
" Oh that's true. Well, Owen and 1 w^ent to the farmers, and though 
there was enough on the ground for a porcupine to tumble in,* Owen 
should go up on the tree and phake it. At lust the bags and the wallet 
were filled, and w'e carried tliem over to the top of the ditch, ^ Call 
Jack,' says I ; Ow en, and he had a ven" fine whistle, let a whistle out of 
him, but 'twas no good ; and another and another, hut the wind was too 
high ; so Owen w'ent over, ami lipped Jack on the shoulders. Jack leaps 
up, turns west, and hits him iiltthhlier of a blow that raised a w elt like a 
cow's tail upon his cheek ; thinking, to be sure, it was the orchard-mari. 

‘ Tlwnom an dhiaoul, what's that for says Owen, and he plevasks Jack. 
So there they tackled to one another, dow'ii on the path. I wondered 
myself what was keeping ’em, and I goes over, and finds 'em blacking 
away for the bare life, and a terrible noise out of the sticks. ' D’ye 
w’ant to be heard at the cabin ?’ says I ; ^ bring aw'ay the apples first, and 
then satisfy yeer hearts, whatever 'tis for.' Well, at last, so they did. 
The moon w'as just rising, and we carried dowm the three bags ; and 
came back, (I believe they were all still in the cabin,) and carried away 
the other three and the wallet. Jack and Owen then dug the hole, and 
covered the a])ples in the hay very snug ; and the diviFa w'ord they says 
to each other all th^ time, but they were in a terrible hurry with the 
hole, and I knew 'twas in their hearts for one another ; so, when the 
apples were buried comfortably, (the moon was shining beautiful,) I sat 
down on their coats ; ^ Well,’ says I, ^in the name of Goodness, satisfy 
yeerselves of each other.' So to it they fell.” 

“ And which of 'em got the day, trroo, Crohoore?" asked one of the 
children. 

* It is firmly believed by the peasantry that hedgehogs, or, as they call them, por- 
cupines, roll themselves in tlie heaps of apples, and carry off an apple on each thorn. 
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Faith^ I don't know, but they had each of 'em four or five good 
cuts in their heads. At last, when they were well tired, ^ Come,' says I, 
' take up the wallet, we're delaying them below, ye can wash yeerselves 
in the sthrame, make haste.' So we found the boys and girls all there, 
and there never was such racketing till daybreak." 

" Wtill, but Crohoore, where's Jack McCarthy's boar ?" 

ensure, that's what I’m coming to just now. We were to have a 
great let out, as I told ye. Snap-apple night. All the parish, you'd 
think, was to be there, and bltiid Joe was to come from Twoeh, and 
Daniel Leary, to be sure, should be there with his bags, [bagpipe,] and 
some of the Sheeffree na Twoehah* were to come ; oych, why, there was 
to be as fine a set of hearty boys and handsome girls, Nell,* hs ever 
danced at a patthern, or played at goal on an eensha.f Them war the 
times when you’d see the fine trihulhs^ and when the w'orkman would 
get his 'nough of meat and of ale, that if you loft the can on the table, 
'twouhl stick to it like glue, 'twas so strong. Arell, but as I w'as saying, 
;tboiit a week before the night, 1 was sitting this w'ay on the floor and 
looking out, and 1 wondered, my dear life, at the great, recourse of pigs 
up by the doore. There was like a flock of ’em going to Cork passed 
up, and amongst 'em, trotting and grunting, the big boar. Hero was 
sitting w'ith me, and wlien he secs him he looked at me ; ‘ Down, sir,' 
says I, for I tell you this b(»ar used to go about the country on his tan- 
trums, and when he was rooting in a potato garden, 'twas only a good 
mastiff could make siny hand at all of him, Mick Casey’s dog now daren't 
sneeze at him, and when he w'as in a passion, see, his back was like the 
mane of a crop])ed horse. Well, the nevt morning 1 got up very early, 
and, my dear life, 1 sees the big boar again, like a fugleman or a gini- 
rfil, out before all the pigs of the parish, you’d think, and he making 
the devil’s own noise, with his tail curled up in a ring, all the world 
like an officer w ith a cocked hat on his head. 1 wondered very much, 
but at Just 1 gt>es away to work. ’J’he next morning at the first light I 
was up, and, sure enough, 1 sees the boar going up the hill, grunting 
and grc»aniiig like a woman in the ordher,J the thief of the w'orld, with 
his spy-glass, to be sure, in his tail, and a swuirm of pigs and hoinnivs, 
of course, after him. 1 was in a dhrame all the day, and at last I 
couldn’t tell what w'as the matther with me. Well, I shakes mysell^ 
takes the stick, and up the hill wdth me to go to the bog, as I thought. 
But when I was walking up the path through the brake, 1 sees a one 
side in the grass a piece of an apple. If 'twas a ghost it couldn’t give 
me such a start. 1 riinn'd up like lightning ; and when 1 came to the 
little green field, — what should I see, — hut Jack McCarthy’s boar on 
bis hands and feet, dow'ii in the apples, rooting away for the bare life, 
and the earth like the w'all of a fuhurruch out before him. But the 
sliow of pigs that was there ! That 1 mightn't lave this, if there w^asn't 
as many as from this to Knock-na-mookaluch. ^ Thonom an dhiaouly 
us dha phnlthoyah an nnsun a theentu,* [Your soul and your guts to 
the devil, is it there you are.^] says I. Was it for this yoii were in- 
dustheriiig so early in the morning ? and was this the maning of all 

• 'fhe ffiirirs of Tw'urh ; a name given to the iiibnbitantB of a particular parish, 
to express tlieir spirit and activity. They were distinguished ns hurdlers. 

•f A smooth green sw'cep of land by the side of a river ; a favourite place for 
gollinff. 

J A religious order. Crohoore, who is a mortal enemy to cant, means one of 
those old votheens (devotees) who pretend by groans and contortions to superior 
piety. 
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your aggravations going up the hill ?' I runs over, and I gives him a 
blow in the butt of the ear that would knock down John O'Ccnnell's 
mwah* bull. I only staggerred him, but well it become him to give him 
his due ; he raised Iiimself up on his hind-legs, and makes a bite at me 

like a Christian ; by J , sir, he took away that much of the coat, and 

waistcoat, and breeches, in his mouth. Well, to it we fell, and such a 
fight for two hours you never seen. At last I got the betther of him in 
the soft place, though I w'asn't well for a fortnight after mysell, and 
then such a trouncing as I gave him ; ah»l I promise you he wouldn't say 
strapstick to the child on the floor there. But see, Larry, I'd rather 
fight a fair than go through it again. One time I slipped, and the thief 
made a jump at me, thinking, to be sure, I was down ; but nee down, 
fose e dhar Dhia, t says I, as Jack Crimin said, when the Fincibles were 
throwing with him, J and, in spite of all he could say or do, I got up 
again." 

When were the Fincibles at Jack Crimin ?" Och, long ago." When 
did he say that, Crohoore } before you w’ere born V* “When the Whit eboys 
were going on. The 'Fincibles was there ab(xve Laune Bridge, and they 
had papers § against Jack. Well, when Jack comes to the bridge, they 
tells him to surrenur himself gondouth, but he whacks the sthaggheen 
[little horse] ho had, and away they begins to fire at him. The little 
sthaggheen, in the fright he was in, stumbled. ^ He's dovin the rascal,' 
says one of the officers, ‘ Tihar Dhia, nee down,/oA‘c eh,* says Jack, and he 
jumps up and over the wall with liim. But I drives my boar down the 
hill, and he groaning in earnest. ^ By J» — ,* says Jack M‘Cartliy, 
when he heard him, ‘ that's my pig's tfilk,' and out lie ruiiK out of his 
own house, and he asks me, for a rascal, what I dun with his boar. 
' Irrah, is it his part you'd take }* says I. ^ To be sure 'tis,' says he, 
and he brings out a ferl stick in a minute, and makes a pleask at me. 
I defended myself, and hits him just there over the car. There was a 
pool of water out before the house, and Jack w^as taken off the ground 
and stretched like a salmon in it ; so the women went and pulled him 
out." 

You didn't take him out, Crohoore 
** Faith I didn't ; he might hc'Ihootheelh (wallowing) there at his ease 
till morning, before I'd go in for liim. But his wife made him put 
papers on me, and the apples become knowm to all the world, for the 
boar didn't lave one of tliem, so Thigue Gaounchouch puts papers on 
us all, and we war carried back to Beauforth before the Archdeacon." 

Archdeacon Day ! ma chragh ; much chance they had there." 

Thrue for you. To make a long story short. I'll engage he puts his 
hand in his pocket and pays the price of the boar and the apples afore 
he'd sign the papers or the bonds against us." 

Good they were the Days !" 

Oych ! sure they war the soul of goodness. 'Twas they had the fine 
vein ; was there one of 'um that hadn’t a Thuhhurrh VaiehauTah\\ of ge- 
nerosity in his heart within } and he that’s above in Dublin there ; sure 
'tis he too has the chree mwoer, [the large heart,] God bless him !" 

" Amen !" responded several voices. 


* Hornless. Such bulls are thought to be very strong. 

•f ’Tisn’t down yet with him ; he’s not dowm yet. 

$ A chohuvh lesh (throwing with him,) firing at him. Crohoore translates liter- 
ally* 

g Informations ; a warrant for , Whitoboyism, doubtless. 

I) McCarthy More’s well, a celebrated and beautiful spring-well. 
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I have cut through the air like a falcon. 1 would have it feem strange to you. But *tis true. I 
would not have you to believe it neither. But 'tis miraculous and true. 

Play cf Old Fortunalui, 

The author possesses the Wishing~Cap of Fortunatus. — Wonderful powers 
conferred by itj beyond those of which Fortunatus was aware. — Beauti^ 
fill women of former days, — Reason why scoundrels are often hand~ 
some, — EstabliaUniont of a marvellous claim. — Description of a rare 
and real collection of curiosities, personally connected with Milton, 
Swift, Johnsqn, Shelley, Keats, Ilazlitt, and others. -^Original and cha~ 
racteristic remark or two made by Hazlitt. 

In the Examiner newssp/iper, about ten years ago, was a brief series of 
articles under the title of the Wishing^Cap, which it is proposed to con- 
tinue ill Mr. TaiVs Maga'sinc, with the convenient understanding of its 
being a New Series." 'J'he w'ritcr, who was then wishing in Italy, 
wished very much to be in England, where he came accordingly, and 
circumstances prevented his going on with his design. He now wishes 
to renew it, and to be in Scotland ; and is therefore, at this present 
writing, in the best lodgings in Edinburgh, where he shall be happy, for 
the next two minutes, to see any body who has a mind to do him that 
honour. He says, “ two minutes," because he has observed, that people 
seldom wish to see any thing with their mind's eye" fora longer period, 
and because lie may be off again in a twinkling for twenty other places, 
Bagdad, Buenos- Ay res, jMorocco, or Heaven knows where. If we feel 
chilly, we arc in the hjibit of wishing ourselves back in Italy, and there 
we are in an instant, sunning ourselves on the slope of Fsesole, or look- 
ing through orange-trees on the blue of the Genoese Gulf. If, on the 
other hand, we feel too hot — presto ! — we are on the frosty Caucasus,” 
or enjoying the evening sea-breeze with the Peruvians, or taking an ice 
at Naples, or sitting witli oiir naked feet jdaiited on the marble floors of 
Lucullus, or reclining on a Persian sofa, with a twilight of flowers about 
us, and a fountain in the middle. , Or we are the Sultan — we forget 
whether of Turkey or Ava— and according to what we heard of him the 
other day, we have the cheeks of our Women iced. 

By the mention of Lucullus, it will he seen that we are masters of 
time as well as place, of spiritual as well as local distance, which is an 
advantage, we believe, which we did not mention in the former series 
of these papers. The reason of the omission was, that we had not then 
wished to possess it. For every thing that we wish, we have. Old 
Fortunatus, whose cap wo inherit, did not know what a treasure he pos- 
sessed, otherwise he could have dispensed with his purse. For instance, 
we have taken it into our heads to be in Scotland, and to have some of 
Mr Tait's money, — things that a man of ordinary hat might a good deal 
more easily wish for tliaii accomplish ; — Yet, here we are, with the bank 
notes flying into our hands. The wish might he thought a superfluous 
one, seeing it was but the other day that we helped ourselves to an in- 
numerable quantity of coin out of the " Cave of Mammon," and emptied 
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half the Persian Gulf of its pearls ; but not to nifntion^ that the more 
people have^ the more they wish for^ — the truth is, that although we can 
have what we like, as far as the realization of tlic wish depends on our- 
selves, w’e cannot command the wishes or co-operation of others ; and 
in Great Britain, the coin which our friend Spenser made us acquaint- 
ed with, wont jmss. 

Gyges, willi his ring, was a fool to us. lie could see only contcm- 
poraneonsly ; wliereas, there has not existed a beauty, from Eve down 
to Miss Moffat, winmi we have not hehebh when and wheresoever w'e 
pleased. IVe liave seen Helen, and Aspasia, and Phryne, and Lais, and 
Lalage, and Liicretia Borgia, and Laura, and Bianca Ga]»ello, and Inez 
de Castr()^,..'ind Diana de Poitiers, and Agnes Sorel, and Ninon, and Fair 
Rosamond, and the Fair Gabrielle, and tlie Fair Ferroniere, and the 
Fornerina, and Fanny Murray, and all tlie other F's, M’s, and L’s in 
tlie list of beauty. TJie Fornerina, by the by, w^as not so handsome as 
she is tiuMiglit; and Cleoj)atra, like Sappho, was a little brown woman, 
not beautiful, but w'itb a prodigious vivacity, and relish in whatsoever 
she said and did. W^e have m»tu*cd that tbq mistresses of the poets, 
and even of the painters, for the most part, were not hantlsome, parti- 
cularly the former; nor could we sec in any of them any thing to ad- 
mire at all. The poet’s imagination made out the case iii the first in- 
stance, and habit preserved it. AVhere they were really charming, they 
were very charming indeed. ’J’Jic wife of Candaules was ^ery handsome, 
hut she led Gyges a devil (d’ a life, after he had killed her husband for 
her, and mounted the throne. Her face bore a considerable rescmhlunce 
to tliat of Nicholas, Emperor of Russia. 

This likeness reminds us that nothing can he more idle tlian tlie as- 
tonislimcrit exprosseil so often in these days, at the handsome, and mild, 
and comfortable faces of the most atrociou> criminals. M'hat ! would you 
have the marks of'sutfering^ where there is no feeling Of all the great 
crimiiiaJs that we have seen, and that the w^orld may still see in busts 
and pictures, fn>m Alexander down to Prince jMetternich, or to tlie last 
reckless young ruflian brought up to the Old Bailey, the very w'orst, to 
the best of our recollection, w’cre remarkable for the regularity of their 
features, and a certain kind of what is called handsomeness ; just as if 
they were moulded like statues, and Jiad no little humane irregularity 
of composition to throw them off Ijie balance of their self- will, and 
baulk the Jiardness of their liearts. There is, to he sure, an expression 
which experienced eyes may see thvongh ; and there is apt to be a w^ant 
or a superabundance of liji, and % predominance of jowl. With age also 
the rascal grow^s ugly, because he has had care forced upon him iu spite 
of himself, and his feelings have been roused by exasperation. But for a 
regular, smooth-faced, well-featured, smirking, or tranquil scoundrel, to 
take ordinary observers in with liis good looks, give us a young Nicho- 
las, or a Cook, or a Ch*o Annichini. 

W^e make no aptdogy to the reader for indulgingin digression. One’s 
style is modified by one’s habits, and w e are so accustomed to whisk 
hither and thither by means of our WMing~cap, that we shall iioi un- 
dertake to stick to any one subject together for a couple of paragraphs. 
Like a bird, we may he, at one moment, on the top of a jialace, and at 
the next, in the middle of a farm-yard. Volition and Volitation are 
closely allied. How can consistency or stationariness (wo want a word 
to express exactly what we mean) be expecte4 of one, who, in as many 
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seconds, -can be in as many parts of the world, and of time? who, as fast 
as he enumerates the instances, can be 


Smoking^ with the Turks, 

Dancin{r with the Negroes, 

Bull-hunting Avith tiie Soiith-Amcrican^ 
BoviMiig with the Chinese, 

Sledge-nding with the Laplanders, 
Talking with the French, 

Stuffing with the Austrians^ 
laying with tlie Russians, ^ 

Revelling witli the Abysiniaiis, 
Vegeliiting with the Hindoos, 

]’ie-nickiiig with the Loo-Chooans, 

1) lauding with the West- Indians, 

Singing Avith the Itali.ins, 

Nuilit'yiiig Avith tlie Poitugiicse, 
Mininii/ing tvith tlie Sji.tiiiards, 
Dunder-headiiig Avitli the Diitcli. 

And again, 

Fighting with the Uoinans, 

Attempting Avith the Carthageniaiis, 
Piiilosophi/ing Avith the Greek*a, 
My&tifviiig Avitli tlie Fi;»yptiaii3i 
Soothsaying Avith the Tuscans, 
Barbarizing Aidth tlie Seytliians, 
Griiinlding with the Jews, 

Rouiig Avith the Tartars, 

V’'oyagiiig Avith the Fhteiiicians, 

Rubbing Avith the Arabs, 

Invading Avith the Gotlis, 

IJruidi/.ing Avith the Britons, 
Fire-Avor&iiipping Avith tlie Persians, 
Darkling AA’ith the Hyjierboreans, 
Drowning AV'ith the Atlantides. 

And ine.UiAvliile, or in the intervals, 
Monopoli/.ing Avith the Tories, 
Cunipioiiiising Avith the Wliigs, 
Ketorniing Avitli tlie Radicals, 

Doling with tlic Bourhonites, 
Sliup-Ueepiiig Avith the Orle.uiis ts, 
Awaking Avith the Opeiufives, 

Declining Avith the Soldiers, 

Advancing Avitli the Readers, 

Besotting Avith the Bishops, 

Sinirkiiig Avith the Courtieis, * 

Misgiving AAith the Kings, 

Trembling A\dtli the Tifhes-men, 
Wondering with the d’ax-gatherers, 
Hoping AA'ith the Repuhlicaiis, 

Fe.iiiiig with the Fundholders, 
Dignit’yiiig Avilh the Lords, 

Begging Avilh the Younger Brothers, 


Wise-acrcing with the Magistrates, 
Despising AA'ith the Paupers, 

Laughing AA'ith the Pickpockets, 
Surfeiting Avith the Exclusives, 

Starving Avith the Multitudes, 

Convicting with the Stamp Offices, 
Syinpathysiiig with the Sufferings, 
Demanding Avith the Rights. 

And occasionally, iicyerthGlefti; 
Tripping Avith the Fairies, 

Feasting Avith the Enchantresses^ 

Tilting Avith the Knights, 

Jolting with the Giants, 

Grinning Avith the Ogres, 

Rusticating Avith the Dryads, 

Bathing AA'ith the Naiads, 

Tumbling AA'ith the Sea Nymphs, 
Nectar-drinking with the (suds, 
SkiilLpledgiiig Avith the Odiuites, 
Miiiiiming Avith the Fetishes, 
JVlythologyziiig Avith the Buddhists, 
Milk-maidiiig with the Visliiioos, 

Loving AA'ith the Houris. 

And at the same time not forg^- 
tiiig to be 

Prowling Avith your Wild-beasts, 

Grazing Avith your Cattle, 

Skimming witli your Birds, 

Swimming with your Fish, 

Housing Aviih yonr Crustacea), 

Buzzing with your Insects, 

Coiling Avith your Serpents, 

Creeping with Aoiir Ut'ptilcs, 

Whirling with your infusoria. 

Dividing with your PolApi, 

Biiildi'ig Avilli your (j>rals, 

FloAvenng Avith your Plants, 

Stratifying with your Eirlhs, 
Coinpoumling Avith yonr Elements. 

And last, hut not least, 
Panting Avitli yonr Mouhtain-tops, 
Ascending Avitli your Balloons, 

Shining Avith your Star's, 

Encirt ling Avith your I’lanets, 
'Enlightening with your Suns, 
Mtisic-playiiig Avith your Spheres, 
Careering Avith your Universes, 
NcA'er-endiiig Avith your Infinities, 

Not at all certifying AA’ith your Systems, 
Coming home Avith your Hearts. 


All wliich occupations bciii;^ considered, we shall ibeij tlie reader to bear 
them in 'mind once for all, as so many reasons why we have aright to 
ho as hrief, discursive, and iniscellaiieous, or otherwise, as we please. 
W e cannot possibly attend to so many things, or be liable to so many calls, 
and write in the same plodding way as others. You might as well at- 
tempt to make Mercury a clerk to a laAv-stationer. 

AYe shall now proceed to do a very marvellous thing ; to wit, utterly 
disclaim, with regard to what we are going to speak of, all those fanci- 
ful and metaphorical interpretations Avhicli some readers may please to 
put upon wliat we have said ; and, at the same time, fearlessly announce. 
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that we have had personal acquaintance with people who lived a hun- 
dred^ two hundred^ nay^ ten hundred years ago. 

Reader,— There is some trick, of course, in what you are saying. You 
do not mean to tell people in their senses, that it is literally so. 

Writer, — Literally. We have touched the persons we allude to. We 
touch them now, whensoever we please. 

Reader, — {After inability to speak from amaxement,) In nomine Patris, 
S^c. Plow do you make that out } 

Writer, — Magic could not go beyond this, and yet it is true. There 
is a story of a man, who, by means of necfomaiicy, had the most beauti- 
ful woman of antiquity summoned before him, that he might feast his eyes 
with seeing what he had read of. But that was illusion. It is no such 
thing with the case before us. What we pretend to, we literally have 
done ; and what is more, we have the power of making our friends par- 
take of the pleasure ; for many estimable persons, Scotch, Irish, and En- 
glish, can testify it. There are gentlemen in Edinburgh, who can testify 
it. But we will prove it to the reader. He has read of the beautiful, 
golden-haired Lucretia Borgia, daughter of Pope Alexander the Sixth, 
sister of the infamous Csesar Borgia, and, according to some, as great a 
“ rascal” herself, (as the Copper-Captain would have called her,) but, 
according to her friend Ariosto, who was an honest poet and a gentle- 
man, and whose w'ord we would take in preference to that of all the 
tongues of scandal, an example of al|[^hat was good and excellent. (See 
the Orlando Furioso, canto 13, st. 60.) Now what will the reader say 
to our having touched the golden hair of this beauty ? to our seeing 
it whenever we please ? to having a specimen of it in our possession ? 

Reader, — The mystery is out ; you have a lock of her hair in your 
possession ? 

Writer, — Not a lock ; that would be a little too much. A single hair 
is a treasure. 

Beauty draws us with a single hair,** 

quoth the poet ; a line which was ingeniously written upon the paper 
containing the hair, by the acquaintance who gave it us. 

Reader, — And this you call " personal” acquaintance with the fair 
Lucretia, and touching her 

Writer, — Unquestionably. The person (originally signifying the mask 
through which actors spoke) is the surface, or phantasm, or outward 
appearance of the human being, but has come to mean the body itself, 
and in either case, Iiair is a part of ^hat constitutes it, and as we have 
touched the hair, we have touched the person. It is a clear case. The 
most delicate conscience could jS>t deny it. 

The line above mentioned, was a happy quotation, especially as it is 
from the Rape of the Lock ; for the quoter stole the hair out of the Am- 
brosian ^library at Milan, where his memorandum records, that the lock 
from which it was taken, is preserved, together with Lucretia’s love- 
letters and poems, (in Italian and Spanish,) to Cardinal Bembo.” On 
referring to the memorandum, however, we are bound tq mention, that 
the writer says he obtained the hair so that we may have had an 
erroneous recollection as to the stealing. ** The wise convey it call.” 
We will copy out the whole of the memorandum, as the reader may like 
to see the end of it : — 

“ And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

The hair contained in this paper belonged to Lucretia Borgia, and was 
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obtained by xi^e from a lock of it which is preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library^ together with her loveletters and poems (in Italian and 
Spani^) to Cardinal Bembo. Byron.^ Milan^ Oct. ITth, I&IG.” 

The 'loveletters to Cardinal Bembo" have an odd sound after what 
has been said of Ariosto’s eulogies of Lucretia ; but before we make up our 
minds to differ with him we ought to know what sort of letters they are, 
when written, and what all parties may have had to say on the matter. 
Ariosto was a friend of Bembo as well as Luoretia. Leaving this point 
to the curious in ethics, we must observe, that if ever cardinal or saint 
was drawn by " a single hair," it might have been by such a hair as 
this. The reader can hardly conceive the beauty of it, without ocular 
demonstration. It is the only golden hair we ever saw, but answers so 
completely to that supposed poetical phrase, that if the wohten of the 
South of Europe ever had heads of such hair, and were beautiful besides, 
they must have looked like angels on earth. It is like a subtle thread 
of superfine, shining, literal gold, and sparkles in the sun as if it had 
been cut yesterday. There was some account of it, a few years back, in 
an article entitled a " Criticism on Female Beauty," in the New Monthly 
Magazine, but the present ik not a mere repetition of the account, nor 
was the memorandum given, nor the name of the writer of it. We notice 
this out of an excess of the conscientious, and in honour of the original 
information befitting Mr. Tait's pages. 

Envy us, then, reader, that w^^ave touched the hair of the divine 
Lucretia ; the very same, perhaps, that caught the sunshine on her head 
when Ariosto was talking to her, and that was beheld by his diviner 
eyes. 

Happy Italy ! that preservest in thy Ambrosian Libraries the hairs of 
beauties and the loveletters of cardinals ! and happy he who " obtained" 
one of the hairs ! and happy, and thrice happy we who possess it : not 
shut up with official iudifferende in some formal department of a room, 
" No. 14," and seen only on holydays, but at hand, and ever forthcoming : 
kept like a love-lock ; petted as if we had it from her yesterday ; a 
treasure not to be bought ; a constant source of delight and amazement 
to the eyes of ingenuous friends. 

And this is only the first of a series in our possession. We have, 
indeed, no such other, at once so old and so young, and so amazingly 
beautiful ; but we have locks more illustrious for their owners, and 
singularly beautiful tod ; and the next we will mention will be heard of 
with reverence : it is Milton’s ! It was this, an^jtwo others, which set 
us upon the plan of collecting as many as were not unworthy to keep 
them company ; and the reader will see that we have been fortunate. 

This lock of the great poet is almost' as beautiful, in a soberer way, 
as Lucretia's in a splendid. It is remarkable for its excessive and aL 
most preternatural fineness, — we mean the softness and sleffiierness of 
its individual hairs. It furnishes an interesting corroboration of what 
was said of his delicate looks at the university, where he was called' (not 
much to his liking) the " Lady of his College." Certainly, it is more 
like the hair of the most delicate girl, than what we should have ex- 
pected from the tresses of him 

'' Who set the emhattlcd Seraphim in arms.** 

This treasure was generously given us by Dr. — the physician, who 
had it from his father-in-law, who had it from Hoole, the translator, 
who had it from Johnson. The link of evidence is here lost ; but John- 
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son was famous for his veracity^ and he would not have . given it to 
Hoole as Milton’s, had he not believed it genuine. The internal evidence 
of the hair itself is strong ; and the colour is brown^ which is known to 
have been Milton's. It should be added^ however^ that perhaps the ex- 
treme fineness of the hair is owing pai^tly to age. Yet Lucretia’s looks 
as strong as ever ; and wc do not remember that the hair of Edward the 
Fourth^ taken out of his grave, had lost any of its thickness. There 
IS no grey in the lock. It must have been cut when the poet was in 
the vigour of life, before he wrote Paradis^ Lost and we may indulge 
our fancy by supposing that it was cut off as a present to his with Love 
and locks of hair, the most touching, the most beautiful, and fee. most 
lasting of keepsakes, naturally go together ; and as Milton valued him- 
self on his tresses, a woman who loved him would liold them of double 
value. In his mention of Bacchus and Circe in Comus," he makes the 
ged's hair, and the rest of his aspect, of equal importance : — 

‘‘ The nymph, who gazed upon his clustering locks 

With ivy-berries wreath'd, and his blitlic youth, 

Had by him, ere he parted thenccj^a son.** 

Milton must have been more delighted than most poets at the compli- 
ments paid to beautiful tresses by his brethren, particularly by his fa- 
vourite Greeks. We say nothing about his portrait of Adam, supposed 
by some to have been drawn from himself ; because vve are ambitious, 
in these papers, of touching as little wc can upon what has been said 
before us. 

The hair.i| | |f 3iBt <j>t^. this our illustrious collection, is followed, in t! 
order of time7wf*tl^ m Swift, consisting of two locks, one when he w, 
young, a handsome brown ; the other, a fine glossy white ; which is af- 
fecting, from the circumstance of its liaving been cut off his head by 
Mrs. Whiteway, his housekeeper, after his decease." This is recorded 
on the paper that wrapped the hair, when it was presented to us. Swift's 
lock, and the one we shall next speak of, were also given us by the 
gentleman who honoured us with the bestowal of Milton's. From the 
thought of the white lock, w|^turn in pity and grief, knowing what Swift 
must have undergone while it was on his head. The other was cut, 
probably, in the time of King William, when young men often wore their 
own hair. It argues nothing against the genuineness of the older lock of 
hair, either in this or Jn the instance we shall mention next, that old 
people, in those days, wore wigs, and had their lieads shaved — for the 
head was not always sfllstly shaved ; probably, whibn they stopped most in 
doors, it was not shaved for many days ; the liair was suffered sometimes 
to grow a good deal even under the wig ; and in Swift’s case, his hair 
may have been suffered to grow considerably, a short time before he 
died ; for ^ never stirred from home, and there was no reason for cut. 
ting it. have not an elaborate life of him by us to con^ult ; but we 
think we have read somewhere that his hair was very dark. The lock 
before us is brown, and not a very dark brown. Swift's eyes are known to 
have been blue, which is not a colour generally found in 'company with 
very dark hair. Pope described them as being as ^^blue as the Hea- 
vens." Swift's hair belonged to Mr. Hoole, and was given him by John- 
son. We know not how the latter came by it. Probably it wa3 a pre- 
sent to him as an author ; or he may have had it from Sheridan the actor, 
father of Richard Brinsley, and son of Dr. Sheridan, the friend of Swift. 
Th.6 channels are many through which it might have come to him. 

The next lock is Johnson's own. It is old and coarse^ of a whitish 
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colour^ mixed with grey. Not the less reverently is it to be regarded. 
The very coarseness of it suits somehow the peculiarity of his pretensions 

not as being coarse, but from a sort of unpoetical Vigour and a dis- 

dain of things hne." We are lotb to cdl it horse-dialr ; but it may be 
styled a very good Heuyhnhum lock. Hoole attended^ Johnson in his 
last illness. 

A mighty name ensues, with a minim specimen of hair attached to it, 
—Napoleon. There is no doubt of the authenticity of the specimen. It 
was obtained for the gentleman who gave it us, by his sister, who had 
it from the valet that cut^the Emperor’s hair. It is, in fact, nothing 
more than such a shred or two as the volet might have hastily picked 
up with his fingers, when he was quitting his task, or even retained u^r 
on his coat. It consists of two or three small scratches of hgir, ke^ to- 
gether by a bit of sealing-wax. The sorry look of it would be an evi- 
dence of its genuineness, if evidence were needed. It adds to the im- 
pression mpdq^upqn the beholdeiai^yking^^aost like a mockery of his 
fate. To complete its petty asflffil|Uh; is eiMKed in a very small bit of 
paper. The late Mr. Hazlitt, who, from his hatred of the allies, was 8 
fond admirer of the man who had so knocked them about the head and 
ears, stood one day loolcing^t it, wrapt in thought ; and some burst of 
enthusiasm was expected from him ; but, probably, on that account, he 
exclaimed, with his usual sincerity, I cannot get up a sensation about 
it." He said, that memorials of this kind did not touch him ; he sup- 
posed, from a defect of imagii4ltion." He was struck, however, with 
the shilling relic of Lucretia Borgia. The im^e^on ^ bqguty is in- 
|ntaneous, and wants no aid from 

The names that close our list want none of except 

bse which time will bestow, and are far more affecting to us than the 
rest. They are those of Shelley, Keats, and Mr. Hazlitt himself. 

Shelley's hair {quam chari capitis /) is a delicate chestnut lock, dashed 
with grey. He was prematurely grey. His mind was a hundred years old, 
and had affected his body. The lock was cut off about three years before 
he died, and sent in a letter from Italy. Over what a world of thought, 
feeling, fancy, imagination, pain, playfiilnap^ subtlety, universality, had 
it not grown ! But the tenderness caused m our minds by looking at it, 
surpasses even the M'onder and the admiration. 

We pass to that of the next friend, admirable also for his genius, and 
only less dear to us, because we ^ had not had occasion to know him un- 
der so many endearing circumstances. How we ^ved him, need not be 
added. Mr. Keats’s hair was remarkable for iff^ beauty, — its flowing 
grace and fineness. It was a kind of ideal, poetical hair ; and the locks 
we possess (for we have two) are beautiful specimens, calling up the in- 
stant admiration of the spectators. They are long, thick, exquisitely 
fine, and running into ringlets. The colour is a brown, oi^that sort 
which has a yellowish look in it in some lights, and a darker one or 
auburn in others. They remind us of the 1ove*locks in thfe time of the 
cavaliers. Colonel Hutchinson might have had such, or young Milton. 
They are things rarely seen, now a days, of a natural growth, 

on the heads of young men: — and remember theiq[>oet was a young 
man, and manly in spirit as his locks were beautiful. * 

The lock of Mr. Hazlitt's hair is a good thick ring, smooth and glossy, 
and almost black. Those who remember th|s great writer; during his 
latter years only, have no conception what a fine head of hair he had at 
a period a little earlier. It rapidly degenerated ; and he cut it off as if 
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in spitOj and suddenly appeared with a docked grizzled head^ to the 
great resentment of his friends^ and (what he would not easily believe^ 
or pretended not to believe) of tho ladies. He was always desiring the 
regard of women; and then^ between complexional and metaphysical 
doubt^ taking pains to prevent himself from having it. When we first 
had the honour of an interview with him^ and he took off his h^tj there 
fell from it about his ears a load of handsome dark curls^ which alone 
would have furnished a favourable introduction of him to the fair sex. 
A lady^ who was in the hal>it of seeing him, at an evening party sit- 
ting with these dark locks against some crknson window curtains, and 
who, like himeslf, was a connoisseur in the Fine Arts and their ma- 
noeuyres, told him that he did it on purpose to set off the beauty of his 
hair. he exclaimed, if I could have done that, it woul^ 

have been the salvation of me meaning, that if he could have hg0r 
fop enough, he would have had enou gh s elf-sufficiency to act 
iident figure in general. ^ ^ 

With this characteristlflfflf mostSmzIitt-likc anecdote wb conclude our 
present paper, having nothing so good to say after it. We have other 
locks of hair, several from eminent living h^^ds, ,who, we trust, will long 
remain unrecorded in notices like the present. As to what we have said 
of hair itself, and the pleasant and affectionate ideas associated with it, 
have we not said it in fifty other places ? And shall we repeat in other 
words what we liavc said already? We sire both too modest and too 
proud. 


HIGH LIVING AND MEAN THINKING. 

How much nicer people are in their persons than in their minds. How 
anxious are they to wear the appearances of wealth and taste in the 
things of outward shew, while their intellects are all poverty and mean- 
ness. See one of the apes of fashion with his coxcombries and ostenta- 
tions of luxury. His cloth^l^ust be made by thetbest tailor, his horses 
must be of the best blood, his wines of the finest flavour, his cookery of 
the highest zest ; but his reading is of the poorest frivolities, or of the 
lowest and most despicable vulgarity. In the enjoyment of the animal 
senses he is an epicure ; but a pig is a clean feeder compared with his 
mind : and a pig wod^i eat good and bad, sweet and foul alike, but his 
mind has no taste ex^pt for the mo^t worthless garbage. The pig has 
no discrimination and a great appetite ; the mind which we describe has 
not the apology of voracity : it is satisfied with little, but the little must 
be of the worst sort, and every thing of a better quality is rejected by 
it with disgust. If we couM' see men's minds as we’^sce their bodies, 
what a spectacle of nakedness, destitution, deformity, and disease it 
would be ! What hideous Jlfvarfs and cripples ! What dirt, and what 
revolting cravings ! and al] vthese in, connection with the most exquisite 
care and pampering of the body. If many a conceited coxcomb could 
see his owU mind,«he would see a thing the like of which is not to be 
found in the meanest object the world can present. It is not with beg- 
gary, in the most degraded state, that itis to be compared, for the beggar 
has wants, is dissatisfied i^th his state, has wishes for enjoyments above 
his lot, but the pauper of intellect is content with his poverty ; it is his 
choice to feed on carrion, he can relish nothing else, he has no desires 
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beyond the filthy fare. Yet he piques himself that he is a superior be- 
ing ; he takes to himself the merit of his tailor, his coachmaker, his 
upholsterer, his wine merchant, his cook ; but if the thing were turned 
inside out, if that concealed nasty cbrner, his mind, were exposed to 
view, how degrading would be the exhibition ! 

After all our vaunts of the progress of intelligence, the truth yet is, 
that the minds of the mass of our population, like the bodies of the mass 
of the Irish nation, are fed on the very lowest }dnd of food, easy of pro- 
duction in the poorest soils, and affording the slightest nourishment. 
There is a potatoe diet of the press, which is a positive enemy of im- 
provement I and it is not the labourer and the artizan who sit down con* 
tent with it, but the gentry, the fashionable, and their ho|i of imitators. 
In London, every luxury is had or affected to be had foi^lhe*body, and 
duhghills yield thr^ banquets for the mind. We often wish that these 
thin^ could be seen in kind ; that^the man of j^rofessed nicc% and taste 
could see the quality of the stuff .which I^Megales his min,d. The 
breakfast table is laid out with every delicacy, and on it|^.sjCiavenger's 
cart filled with slabby noisome filth, the collection of the very kennels, 
the rakings of all the nasty corners ; the voluptuary sips his chocolate, 
daintily picks his French pie, while he fillsi* his mind with that fetid 
mass, the cookery of the scavengers ! How fastidious is the stomach of 
this man ! how unspeakably coarse, and worse than beastly, his intellect ! 
No animal in the creation confines itself to filth only. The appetite for 
sheer ribaldry is unmatched in tile depravities of taste. We lately 
heard one of the wouhl-bo exquisites declare, that the paper of his 
cljpice was the most scurrilous, and vulgar withal, of the^J^^ildbnVeekly 
papers, and doubtless it was his only reading ; and a few minutes after- 
wards, he expressed his chagrinrhat some fine people had seen him get 
into a hackney coach at tlie door of a theatre ! I'his man had no per- 
ception of the shabby wgy in which ho treated his mind. 'VFhat a loath- 
some hack vehicle was that, to which, without shame, he committed it ! 
To a just intelligcnoe, how' degrading should be accounted such a sign of 
the poverty of the understanding, or of its preference of the mean and 
vile ! He siglied for tlufc luxury and show of .Ihe carriage for his person, 
but he had no wishes for the mind above the garbage upon which it re- 
galed. In this respect he was destitute of the humblest claims to re- 
spect, and yet he was contented. He knew not that his state of intelli- 
gence was below beggary; and tlrat, if his fortunes corresponded" with 
his understanding, he would be clothed in the foujfst rags, and fed by 
the sewers. Might it not reasonably be expected that people should 
take as much pride in the nicety of their minds as in that of their per., 
sons ? The purity of the mind, the careful preservation of it from the 
defilement of loose or grovelling thoughts, is surely as much a matter of 
necessary decency as the cleanliness of the body. The coarse’clothing 
of the person is a badge of poverty : what then sliould be thought of the 
coarse entertainment of the imagination ? what destitution does it 
argue ? and when it is seen in connexion with all the luxuries of abun- 
dant wealth, how odiohs is the contest between the stmerfiuities o^ for- 
tune and the pitiable penury of the understanding ! ^ The mansion is 
spacious and elegantly furnished, but the soul of the occupier is only 
comparable to its dust-hole, a dark dirty receptacle for the vilest trash 
and rubbish. 

You visit an affluent family in London ; you see girls, for whose edu- 
cation no cost has been spared, who have been guarded with the most 
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zealous care against vulgar associations^ who arc to be refined if thej 
are to be nothing else ; and you see on their table a Sunday newspaper, 
the staples of which arc obscenity and scurrility, put forth in a style 
probably much below the loosest conversation of the footmen in the 
hall. How would the parents sliudder at the ihoiiglit of their daughters 
listening to a familiar conversathni of the coarsest turn carried on by 
their lackeys ? And what matters it in effect wlietber the debauchery 
is taken in at the eye or the ear? The writer of these remarks is ac- 
quainted with more than one family in which the fatlier borrows his 
servant's paper, as that taken in for the*reading of liis children is too 
coarse and low for his entertainment ; and we have heard the fact repre- 
sented as a matter of jest, and without the slightest perception of the 
shame intplied in it. We believe that the reading of the London draw- 
ing-rooms is generally lower than the reading in the servants' halls. It 
is the scaTtdaloiis newspaper, or the fashionable or the scandalous 
novel ; a ch(»icc of vice, or tlie poorest frivolity. These causes ciannot 
be without tlieir effects. Let every man wlio permits them in his liouse, 
for one moment consider in what respect the intellectual entertainment 
of his sons ami daughters is superior to the •scurrilous humour of the 
lowest of the low. Thefc are papers w'ritten for the pot-houses, and 
papers written for the ftishi enables, and their legions of servile? imitators ; 
and it is an indisputable fact, that the pot-house papers are, in style, 
matter, and decorum, superior to the fashionable. 'I’lie paper, which, in 
evidence before a (hmimittee of the House of C ommons, was stated to 
be the favourite paper of the thieves, is more respectable in every point 
of morals and intelligence than the paper which is peculiarly patronized 
by the clergy and the aristocracy. 

These things deserve to be thought of in another manner. The care 
of the mind has yet to have a commencemejit. Its servants and its 
food have hitherto been of the lowest sort ; hut on both the character of 
the ministration and the nutriment the purity and soundness of tlie in- 
tellect must greatly depend. A good sign it will be, when some of the 
pride in the ostentation of gold is transferred to the show' of the riches 
of the mind, and wlien the appearances of poverty of intellect are slum- 
ned as those now are of the poverty of the purse. 


THE OUTI-AW’S SONG. 


VoiTR beakers raise, my merry mates. 
And cheerily troll the song, 

Since wassail mirth for the battle shout, 
We’Jl change ere it be long ; 

And quaff the pledge before we mount, 
Or our bright w'eapema draw, 

WhereVr they go o’er hill and holt, 
Success to the hold Outlaw ! 

The moon is down and dark the sky, 
Bestride your steeds and away, ^ 

A steading and stall in Northumberland 
Must blaze ere it be day. 


The Tweed we’ll cross, moss-troopers bold. 
Ere the ice upon it thaw ; 

Then off with the pledge good comradesall : 
Success to the bold Outlaw' ! 

\Fill me again the mantling cup, 

My merry men, brave and free ; 

And every one to his ladye-lovo, 

Drink np-sees on his knee. 

For though our liearts are sfem and bold, 
We own love’s gentle law ; 

And beauty’s smile allays the rage 
Of the terrible Outlaw. 



TIIK ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GENIUS QF SCOTT. 

UV IlARRIEr mVRTlNEAU. 

Having already (in No. IX. p. 301.) tendered our homage ^0 t&e memory , 
of Scott in his capacity of vindicator of the character of Geniu|L we pro- 
ceed to dtahuM his other clainib to the veneration and gratititd&m society. 

In doidg this, we shall not enter into any elaborate criticism of his 
compositions as works of art. *’This has been done a4iuodred times be- 
fore, and will be done a hnn<frcd times again, to the ^e^t benefit of li- 
terature and the fine arts, and to the exalted ent^ildnment of both 
those w ho lead and those who follow in the discrimination^ of ^he mani- 
fold beauties and graces with which Scott h^s adorned the realms of 
taste. We a]>p1y oiirseUes to the contemplation of the cf Scott| 

in their efiects as influences, rather than to an analysis of their *i^stitu« 
tion as spcciTiie.ns of art. If«we include in our in(]iiir|Lthft^^WC^a 
which lie rendered to society negati\ely as well as no- 

eonsciously as w^ell as designedly, it may appear that the gratituSi^' Of 
one age and one eni])ire i<^but a sample of t]icjy|w'ai^ \^tfli 

JPkl^iere is little reason t<» (juc'^bidii 'Tn^WScottnasaorife more fi^r the 
i^rals of society, taking tlie expression in its l.irgest seiise^ than aU 
the di\ines, and otlier ex'press moral tea< hers, of a century past. When 
we consider tlnit all moral sciences are best taiiglit by CAeniplificatioi), 
and that these exemjdifications produce teiu dd eftect when exhibited ' 
unprofessional ly, it appears that dram.it ist>. .ind M 0 \elists of a high older 
liaie usually the advantage, as m^oraii^ts, over tli i-e whose office it i« to 
present morals in an abstract form. I'lie Litter are needed (o syeteina- 
ti/e the science, and to prev ent its bein^ lust sigh| of as tlr4 highest of 
the silences ; hut the advnntage of pi actual influence rests with the for- 
mer. M hen we, Ihrioroover, consider the extent of Scott’s practical in- 
fluence, and multijdy'thU extent h) its force, lliere will he little heed of 
argument to prov c that the v\ hole In ing ph.ilanx of clergv% orthod^ ^nd 
dissenting, of inor.il philosophers, of all mor.il teacher-^, except stut^ameo 
.ind .luthors of a high order, must vield the sceptre of moral sw’ay to 
Scott. If tlicy are wise, they will immediately ackiiowledgo this, esti- 
mate his achievements, adopt, to ^certain extent, lii^ metliods, and step 
forward to the vantage giflTind he^as gained for them. If they be 
posed to question the fact of the suixuiority of his iiiHuence, let them 
measure it for an instant against llieir own. Let them look to our^isiL. 
versities, and declare whether the> h.ive, wilhin a century, much 
for the advancement olrBiomls at home, or 

the nation ; (tiking into the account, jis good thoy 
do, the suspicion there exists against them in theiHicWral^fcBr of r filuft, 
and the disrepute which attaches itself to wliat they teach^ through au 
admixture 6f abuses. Let them look to the dissentfcrig clergjr, — far|QOre . 
influential as they are th^n the established, — and ^ay, wl^^er they ope- 
rate as extensively and b^ignantly upoa 4 tho humMjt 
makes life itself the language in vf&xcIi h^ sets fort^tti^uns.and end® 
of life ; who not only uses a pigtoi^alphahet, that untutored and 
the truant may be allured to iem, bnt imparts thereto, a hierogl 3 rphic 
character, from wdiich the most versed in human life may evolve ( 
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tinually a deeper and yet deeper lore. Let our moral philosopher'* 
(usefully employed though they be in arranging and digesting the science, 
and enlightened in modifying, from time to time, the manifestations of its 
eternal principles,)— let our moraf philobojihors declare wlictlier they ex- 
pect their digests and expositions to be eagerly listened to by the bun- 
dred thousand families, collected, after tJioir daily a\ orations, under the 
spell of the northern enchanter ; wliether they would look for thumbed 
copies of their w'ritings in. workshops and cnuiiting-huuses, in the saloons 
of palaces, and under many a pillow in hoarding schools. Our univer- 
sities may purify morals, and extend tlieir^jifluence as far as tliey can ; 
their importance ih this case runs a cliaiiec of being overlooked ; for 
Scott is the president of a college uhere nalions may be jinmhered for 
individuals. Our cleriry may he and do all tiiat an estalJishcd clergy 
can be and ,.dq; yet llioy will not elFeet so much as tlio raiglity lay 
preacher who has gone out on the liighways of tl»e world, with cheerful- 
ness in his mien and benignity on his hrour ; uncoiiscious, perhaps, of the 
dignity ^f his oifice, but as much more poworliil in con)i>arison with a 
stalled priesthood .js the troubadour of ohl, — firing hearts wherever he 
|went with tlie ^love of glory, — than the vow«l monk. Our dissenting 
|||^*« of tlii-ir iit'opk', 1111(1 employ 

it to goott purpose ; out n^»Sffimoi71Sfnd tlieir voices east and west 
wake up the echoes of tlje world. Let all these classes unite in a mis- 
sionary scheme, and encompass the globe, and still Scott will teach mo* 
rulsmorc eircctually tlian them all. They will not find audiences at every 
turn who will take to heart all they say, and hear it in mind for ever ; 
and if they attempt it now’, they will find that Scott has been before 
them everywljore. He luis preached trutlj, simplicity, Imnevolonco, and 
retribution in thei spicy fiowers of (.'eyhm, {iud in tin* \’eraiuluhs of In- 
dian bung^VvCs, and ill the perfumed dwellings of Persia, and among 
grpnijis of settlers at the Cape, and amidst theb^pinc woods and savannahs 
'of the H'^esterii world, and in the^ vineyards <.f the Poftin^ule, ard "u on;- 
the ruins of Home, and tlie recesses of the Alps, and the liainlets of 
France, and the cities of (Jermany, and the palaces of Jlussian despots, 
and the homes of Polish patriots. And all this in addition to what has 
been done in his native kingdom, wliere he has exalted the tastes, ame- 
liorated the tempei'i, enriched tlie ass<j( iatioii>, and exercised the intel- 
lects pf mfllioiis. This is alreadx done in the sliort 'space of eighteen 
yeprs; a mere span in comparison ‘With tht^^ime that' it is to he hoped 
our lai^age and literature w ill Ij^st. Wo may assume tlic iiiilucnce of 
Scott, as we have described it, to 1 e just hcgimiing its course of a thou- 
sand y^ars; and now, what class of moral teachers, (except politicians, 
who aiCnot too ready to regard themselves iu^i» light,) will venture 
to brings their^^uei^ j a^ j^u p m-i^n 

If they dSlififli^Pl^oAiWiIre groW not of cR^uting^ ext^t 
of his Milt Jls moral effedi; wliicli, therefore, w'e proceed to in- 

vestigate ;;,he|^iiin‘g w ith his lesser, and going on to consider his greater 
achievements. 'f 

His gratiSful countrymen, of all ranks, acknowledge that he lias bene- 
fited Scotland/'^as much nior4Uy as in respect her worldly prosperity. 
Not only has he dljlmqd civIftEutioflt'^nto the f’oti’cats of the mountains* 
and made the hanudni^us voices p^fi^piety float over those lakes'whero 
the human war-cry once alteraaj^edf^wl(j|;:,the scream of the eagle; not 
only has he introduced deceit^' arS comfort among the wilder classes of 
his countrymen, a full half century’dbefore they could have been anti 
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cipated, aud led many thousands more into communion with nature^ who 
would not, but for liim, have dreamed of such an intercourse ; not only 
has he quickened industry and created wealth, and cherished intelli.. 
gence within the borders of his native land ; he h^s alsb exercised a 
direct moral influence over the minds of those on whom Scotland's wel- 
fare largely depends ; softening their prejudices, widening their social 
views, animating their love, of country while draw'ing them into closer 
sympathy with men of other ccmtries. It may be said, — it is said,—- 
that his country is not scnsibwof liis having done all this; that she 
cannot be sensible of it, since she suffered his latter days to be, over- 
clouded by sorrow's which she could have removed, and his mighty 
heart and brain to be crushed by a weight of care and toil Of. wjilch shp 
could have relieved him. 'riio fact is midoniable; and it is on record 
over, with* a thousand similar facts, from wliicli it is to be^hoped that 
men will in time have pliilosophyjienoiigh to draw an inference, and es^ 
tahlish a conrJiisioji in morals to which AV'alter Scott haf> failed to lead 
them, even by the mute oloiincnce of his own snfleriugs. 'riiey may in 
time perceive tliat the lM‘ne£lnctor of a nation should be tiie clieri«;lied of a 
nation, before lie lias liecomo insensible of their a*ffection; aud that itjs 
a small thing to make sjilcndid the narrow home of him who was allow- 
ed to perish unsheltered in (be storm. It is not enoiigli to abstain from 
the insult wbicli aizgrjnatcd llie sufFerings of Lear; — to be innocent 
of inflicting his* woes. It ir^ iu*t cnoiigb for llie subjei'ts of Ibis intel- 
lectual being to have honoured him equally wlien his train was ^or- 
tened, and to luM e uncovered their beads as lu* passed, in respectful 
compassion for his reverses: they ought to have felt that in having been 
made their king, lie had become their charge ; and that whencesoever 
adversity arose, it was iJieir duty to avert it from his honoured head. 
It is folly to talk of the evil of a jnvcedeiit in sucli a case. The line of 
intellectual sovereigns is not so long to make the inaiutenanco of 
their ]»rerogativo a burdensome imposition ; and we ask no loyalty to 
]»rctcTidors. As l\»r the present case, bitterly as we feel the criide^ss 
of the world’s morality of gratitude, we arc as far as w'a< the illustribuft 
departed from imputinu: blame to individuals, — to any thing but the 
systi'in under w’hicli he sulFered. lie was toc) liundde — too little consci- 
ons of his own services to ajiply to himself the emotions with wdiich the 
lot of other social benefaeij^'rs w'cre regarded by him, and w'ith w'faieh 
his ow'ii is too late regarded by ns — the emotions of grief amj^hame 
that society has not yet learned to prize the advent of genius ; that the 
celestial guest is still j)ermittcd to tread, solitary and nnsludthred, the 
rugged highw'ays of the,Kvqrld, howexcr eagerly its deeds of po^fAr and 
^ beneficence may have Wen accepted. Tliat the connti-ymen of Scott 
" feci truly gfatefuh% their benefactor we donh^not. implore them 
to strengthen this latitude from a sanction into pri^plo of con- 
duct; that, if it should please Heaven again to hle^s Aem wi4h..Buch a 
guest, they may duly cherish him while yet in the body, delgy His de- 
parture till the latest moment, and be disturbed by jarring mocke.ries 
of shame and remorse while chanting their requiem at his toi|^« 

To do his next work of beneficence, this great xn^llstvfj^lipped be- 
yond the Border, and over continents ai^ scas.'>;;^e ^b^^dhted or 
nourished pure tastes, not only in a thohknd amoilg the 

. liomeless in every land. How Xll^y .Indolent roused to 

thought and feeling, how many Ucentlbua have been cHanned into the 
temporary love of puritv, how* many vacant minds have become occupied 

2.0 « 
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with objects of intevC'^t tiinl affortioii, it would be impossible to esti« 
n\ate> \iuless \vc could ettnvevso with evciy llriton, from the bactory 
Terrace at Canton roinul the \vorld to the sliores ol tlio Paeihe, find 
■with every foreifi^ner on the CoiiliiUMil ot hiirt»po whose countenance 
lights up at the iiaiue of tSi*i)tt. If cuie i*epresoiitnti\ e only of every class 
ivhicli have been thus luMiefited were to repair ti> liis grave, the mourn- 
ing train Avonid be of ajength tliat Kings might envy. There would be 
the lisping child, Aveepiiig tiiat there sliould be no more tales of the 
Sherwood Forcsteis and the Disinherited Kniglit ; there would be the 
school-boy, Auth his Jieart full of the liendc deeds of CVeii'* de Lion in 
Palestine ; and the girl, glowing with the loyalty of Flora, and stiddeiu 
ing over the griefs of Uebeeca ; and the artizan avIio foreg<>es liis pipe 
and pot for tljo Jid ventures of .leauie Deans ; and the clerk and appren- 
tice, who refrcNb their belter part from tin* toils of the eounting-boiise 
ainid.st the AribI seeuery of Scotland ; and sohlierainl sailor relieved of the 
tedium of barracks and cabin by the interest of more stirring scenes 
presented to tlie mind's eye ; find rambling youth chained to the fireside 
hy tin* links of a pleasant fiction ; and sulier manhood made to groAv 
young again; and sick dess beguiled, and age cheered, and domestic jais 
forgotten, and domestic sympathies enhanced ; — all who Inive thus had 
pure tastes gratified by the creations of his genius, “hould joih the pil- 
grim train AAbich will be j»assing in spirit by bis grave for centuries t(» 
come. Cf t}ie>e, bow ruany luive turned from the voice of tin* preacher, 
have ea^t a^^ide “ g<M»d ho<»Ks/’ liave n<» car lor no ta^te for draw- 

ing, no kuoAvb'dge of any domestic at <*ompli‘-b.uent w bieh iniglit keep 
them out of bariuV w. y, but have found that they ha\(‘a heart and 
mind Avhieh Scott eon].’ toiuli and awaken ! JIoav many ha\'e thus to 
thank liiin, not oiil} f . tlie olftee of their leisure, but for the cnnohling 
of tlieir toiU ! • 

Another groat sr- . ice i .uidered i.'* one whieli could ho administered 
only by means of ImIi* — a sei-Aiee respecting which it matters not to 
decide whetlier it A'a.s I'.'inrded tlc-^ignedly or uneoiisfinn^Iy. AFo mean 
the introductiou of llie (Muu'eptmn of nature, as existing and folloAving 
out its own growth in an jttmosphere of eonventi(ni ; a eoneeplion of 
very groat iiu]K»rl;mi’e to the many wlio, excluded fnuu the regions of 
convention, are ajd to lo^e their manliood in its contemplation. There 
isJittle use in a^'^uring jjeopleof imddling ra.pks, that kings eat beef and 
mutton, and (|neens on Imrsehack : tliey believe, but tliey do not 

realize. And tlii- is tlie ease, not only with the child avIio pictures a 
monarch aaIlIi the crown on his liead, on a tliroru*, or witli the maid, 
servant avIio ga/( ■; v itli awe on the Lord Mayor's roach ; hut, to a much 
greater degree than is eornmojily sup]M>sed, wltli the father of the child, 
tlie master of the maid, — with him whose interests have to do with kings 
and courts, and Avlvp ought, therefore, to know what is passing there. It 
would be imiiossible to calculate how much patriotism has lain dormant, 
through the ignorance of the plain citi/en, of what is felt and tliought in 
Die liiglier regions of society, to vi Jiieli his voice of complaint or sug- 
gestion ought to reach, if he had but the courage to lift it up. The 
ignorance may he called voluntary : it may be truly said that every one 
ought to knoAv tltol human hearts ansAver to one another as a reflection 
in water, whether this reflection be of a gloAv-Avorm on the brink, or of 
tho loftiest resplendent star. Thii^ is true ; but it is not a truth easy 
in the use; and its u^'O is alhiftii&rtant. The divine preaches it, as is 
his duty, to humble courtly pride, and to remind the lowly of tlieir 
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jnaiiliood : but the divine himself realizes the doctrine better while 
readiiijjf Keiiilwortli, or the Abbot, than while writinf^ his sermon ; and 
his hearers use this same sermon as a text, of wliich Ni^rcl and Peveril 
are tlie ex])ositiun. Is tiiis a sli^Jit service to have rendered ? — to have, 
perhans iiiiconscioiisly, taught human equality, wliile professing to exhi- 
bit human inequality? — to have displayed, in its full proportion, the dis- 
tiiiico whie.li separates man from man, and to have shewn that the very 
same ijiterests are being transacted a': one and the other end of the 
line ? >V alter Scott was exactly tlic man t<» render tliis great service ; 
and how well he rendered it, he was little aware. A man, born of the 
people, and therefore kiu»wing man, and at the same time a Tory anti- 
quarian, aiul therefore knowing courts, he was the fit person,^jtn show 
the one to the other. At «»iu*e a lienevolent interpreter of the heart, 
and a worshipper of rovalty, ho might be trusted for doing Itonoui* to 
both parties ; though not, we must allow, equal honour. We cannot 
award him the i/l*aise of jierfeel impartiality in his interpretations, M"e 
cannot but see a leaning towards regal weaknesses, and a ttderatioii of 
courtly vices. We canno^ hut observe, that the same licentiousness 
wliich would have been rendered disgusting iiiuler equal temptation in 
liumlde life, is made large allowance for when iliverting itself within palace 
walls. Uetrihiition is allowed to befall ,* hut the vices which tlii‘* wliip is 
permitted to scourge are still pleasant \ices, instead of vulgar ones. 
Tills is not to he wondered at ; and perhaps the juirity of the writer's 
own imagination may sa\e u-> from lamenting it ; lor he \ie\ved these 
things, though partially, u't too phiIo-o[d'.icaII\ , to allow of any shadow 
of an imputation of comitenanciug, or alluring to viee, with whatever 
wit he may have depicte<l the intrigues of Jiiudvinglunn, or whatever 
veil of tenderness he may h.ive east over the i-rimes of the unfortunate 
.Maiy. Ills do'iire was to view llp'^e things in the sjiirit of charity; 
and he was less aware than his readers of a humiile rank, that he threw 
the gloss of romance over his courtly scenes ol‘ ev (oy character, and 
that, if he had drawn llie vices of the lower id.isses, it would have been 
without any such advantage. .Mi'anwhile, we ovve him much for having 
laid open to us the alfiM-tions of sovereigns, — the passions of courtiers, 
— the emotions of llie hi*'irts, — the guiilauci* of the lanidiict, — the cares 
and aimiseinent^, — the Im^irie.* and the josts of courts. IJe has tauglu 
many of u> how royally luay he reached and w I'LMiglit upon; and has 
therein done more for llu^ state than perhajis any novelist ever coiitem- 
]dated. That he did not comphde his* work by giving to courts accurate 
representations of the people, seem - a pity ; hut it eould not b*-* helped, 
since there is much in tlie peojdo of which NWiltor Scott knew iiothing. It 
this fact is not yet redognised in courts, it soon w ill he ; ami to AValter 
Scott again it may be owing (as we shall hereafter show) that the true 
condition and cliaracter ol’ the j)e<qde will become better known in aris- 
tocratic regions tban they are at present. 

The fictions of Scott have done nmre towards exposing priestcraft and 
fanaticism tban any iniluonce of uur own time, short of actual observa- 
tion ; and this actual observation of wdiat is before their eyes is not 
made by many who see the whole matter plainly enough in the charae- 
ters and doings of Boniface, Kiistacc, and the n^ks in Ivanboe, — of 
Balfour, AV^ir,len, and Bridgenortli. It is, we aj^oW, no now thing to 
meet with e.vposunvs of spiritual domination ; but. the ^(question is, not of 
the newness, but id* the extent of the service. Those things arc con- 
ileiiiiied in the abstract by books on morals ; they arc disclaimed from 
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the pulpit, and every Christian church demonstrates its odiousness by 
the example of every other; but these exposures do not effect half so 
much good as exempliiicntion frQui the hand of a philosophical observer, 
ftnd disinterested peace-maker. Men may go on for centuries bandying 
reproaches of priestcraft and supfMition on the one hand, and irreligion 
on the other ; — men may go on long pointing out to those who will not 
see, the examples of all wliich may he seen at every turn, — of priest- 
craft nourishing superstition, and superstition inducing irreligion ; and 
less will be done by recrimination towards finding a remedy, than by 
the illustrations of a master-hand, choosing a bygone age for the chro- 
nology, orders long overthrown for the instruments, and institutions 
that haye passed away, for the subjects of his satire. Many who take 
fire at any imputation against their own church, have become aware of 
its besetting sins by pictures of a former church, and will easily learn to 
make the application wJiere it may he serviceable. Many wl»o look too 
little fo the spirit through the forms of religion, arc duly disgusted with 
the foibles of tlic puritans ; and, perceiving how much the vices of the 
cavaliers were owing to the opposite vices of the contrary party, acquire 
a wholesome horror of spiritual pride and asceticism in the abstract, and 
become clear-sighted to the existence of both, in quarters where they 
had not before been recognised. Sir AV^ilter says, in one of his prefaces, 
** I am, I own, no great holiever in the moral utility to he derived from 
fictitious compositions hut, in saying this, he cither meant that ser- 
mons are not commonly found to produce so good an effect when intro- 
duced into a novel as when offered from the pulpit, or he was tbinking at 
the moment of his own fictitious compositions, which, he was singularly 
apt to imagine, could have little influence to any good purpose. If he 
had looked jit his own writings as tliose of any other man, he would have 
thought, as others think, that his vivid pictures of the effects of a false 
religion are a.s powerful recommendations of that winch is true, to those 
who will not read divinity, (and they are many,) as works of divinity 
to those who will not read Scott *s novels, (and they are few.) "When to 
such a picture as that of his Louis XI. is added such a commentary ns is 
found in the preface, we have a fine exposition of an important point of 
morals, and a satire upon every species of profession which rests in 
forms. 

" The cruelties, the perjuries, th? suspicions of this prince, were ren- 
dered more detestable, rather than amended, *^^)y the gross and debasing 
superstition which he constantly practised. The devotion to the heaven- 
ly saints, of w hich he made such a parade, was upon the miserable prin- 
ciple of some petty deputy in office, who endeavours to hide or atone 
for the malversations of which he is conscious, liberal gifts to those 
whose duty it is to observe his conduct, and endeavours to support a 
system of fraud, by an attempt to corrupt the incorruptible. In no 
other light can we regard his creating the Virgin Mary a countess, and 
colonel of his Guards, or the cunning that admitted to one or two pecu. 
liar forms of oath the force of a binding obligation, which he denied to 
all others ; strictly preserving the secret, which mode of swearing he 
really accounted obligatory, as one of the most valuable of state mystfr. 
lies. It was not tb|e li^ast singular circumstance of this course of euper- 
^^tion, that bodily health and terrestrial felicity seemed to be his only 
‘^l^cts. Making any mention of bis sins when his bodily health was in 
question, was strictly prohibit||i ; and when, at his command, a priest 
recited prayer to St. Eutropius, in which he recommended the king's 
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vtdfare^ both in body and soul^ Louis caused the two last words to be 
omitted^ saying^^ it was not prudent to importune the blessed saint by too 
many requests at once. Perhaps he* thought^ by being silent on his 
crimes^ he might suffer them to pass out of the recollection of the ce>. 
lestial patrons whose aid he invoked the body." 

It may be suid^ that all this may Se found in history. True ; but 
how many have been impressed with this and all other instances^ from 
the rise of popery to the decline of puritanism^ in comparison with the 
numbers who have received, apd will receive, a much stronger impres- 
sion to the same effect from Scott’s novels ? 

Another important moral service, which belongs almost exclusively to 
fiction, is that of satirizing eccentricities and follies, commonly .thought 
too insignificant to be preached against, and gravely written about ; but 
which exert an important influence on the happiness of human life. 
The oddities of women he has left almost untouched ; but we have a 
brave assemblage of men who are safe from pulpit censure ; (unless an- 
other Henry Warden should rise up to preach against the sixteen 
follies of a Roland Gra;me, under sixteen heads;) but who may be pro- 
fited by seeing their own picture, or whose picture may prevent othei'B 
becoming like them. Is it not wholesome to have a Malagrowther be- 
fore us on whom to exhaust our impatience, instead of venting it on the 
real Malagrowthers of society ? Shall w'e not have fewer and les^ extra- 
vagant Saddletrees, and Shaftons, and Ilalcroes, and Yellowleys, for these 
novels.^ and will not such bores be regarded with more good humour? 
AYill not some excellent Jonathan Oldbuck now and then think of the 
Antiquary, and check his hobby ? — and many a book-worm take a lesson 
from Dominie Sampson ? Whether such a direct effect be, or be not 
produced, sucJi exhibitions are as effectual as comedy ought to be on 
the stage, and mirthful raillery iyi real life, in enforcing some of the 
obligations, and improving the amenities of society. The rich variety of 
Scott’s assemblage of oddities, and the exquisite mirth and good-hu- 
mour with which they are shown off, are among the most remarkable 
particulars of liis achievements. TJicre is not only a strong cast of in- 
dividuality (as there ought to he) about all his best characters ; but his 
best characters are none of them representatives of a class. As soon as 
he attempted to make his personages such representatives, he failed. 
His ostensible heroes, his ^statesme;n and leaders, his magistrates, his 
adventurers, his >vomankTiid, whether mistresses or maids, leave little 
impression of individuality ; while sovereigns, real heroes, and oddi- 
ties, are inimitable. Tlie reasons of this failure of success may be found 
under our next head. The result is, that Walter Scott is not only one 
of the most amiable, but one of the most effective satirists that ever 
helped to sweep the path of life clear of the strewn follies under which 
many a thorn is hidden. 

In ascending the scale of social services, for which gratitude is due 
to the illustrious departed, we next arrive at one which is so great that 
we cannot but mourn that it was not yet greater. There can be no 
need to enlarge upon the beauty and excellence of the spirit of kindli- 
ness which breathes through the whole of Scott’s compositions ; a spirit 
which not only shames the Malagrowthers of society, just spoken of, 
but charms the restless to repose, exhilarates the melancholy, rouses the 
apathetic, and establishes a good understanding among all who contem- 
plate one another in these books. It is as impossible for any one to 
remain cynical, or moody, or desponding, over these books, for an 
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infant to look dismally in the face of a smiling nurse. As face answers 
to face, so does heart to heart ; and as Walter Scott's overflowed with 
love and cheerfulness, the heart^of his readers catch its brimmings. If 
any are shut against liiin ; they are not of his readers ; and we envy them 
not. They may find elsewhere all imaginable proofs and illustrations of 
the goodliness of a kindly spirit j 'but why not add to these as perfect 
an exemplification as ever was offered? It may be very well to take 
one abroad in the grey dawn, and tell him that the hills have a capacity 
of appearing green, the waters golden, ^and tlie clouds rose-coloured, 
and that larks sometimes sing soaring in the air, instead of crouching 
in a grassy nest ; but why not let him remain to witness the effusion of 
light fropi behind the mountain, the burst of harmony from field and 
copse ? Why not let him feel, as well as know, what a morn of sun- 
shine is ? Why not let him view its effects from every accessible point, 
and pour out his joy in snatclies of song responsive to those which he 
hears around him, as well as his thankfulness in a matin hymn ? If it 
be true, as no readers of Scott will deny, that it exhilarates the spirits, 
and animates the affections, to follow the leadings of this great En- 
chanter, it is certain that he has achieved a great moral work of incite- 
ment and amelioration. Tlie test of his merits liere is, that his works 
are for the innocent and kindly-hearted to enjoy ; and if any others 
enjoy them, it is by becoming innocent and kindly for the time, in like 
manner as it is for the waking flocks and choirs to welcome the sunrise : 
if the fox and the bat choose to remain abroad, the one must abstain 
from its prey, and the other hush its bootings. 

This kindliness of spirit being of so bright a quality, makes us la- 
ment all the imtre, as we liave said that it had not the other excellence 
of being universally diffuscMl. Wc know how unreasonable it is to ex- 
pect every thing from one man, and arc far from saying or believing 
that Walter Scott looked otherwise than henignantly on all classes and 
all individuals that came under his observation. What we lament is, 
that there were extensive classes of men, and they the most important 
to society, that were secluded from the light of his embellishing genius, 
llis sunshine gilded whatever it fell upon, but it did not fall from a suf. 
iicieiit height to illuminate the nooks and vallies which he found and 
left curtained in mixts. M'hat is there of humble life in bis narratives ? 
What did he know of those who Ijve and move in that region ? No- 
thing. There is not a character from humb'te life in all his library of 
volumes ; nor had he any conception that character is to be found there. 
By humble life we do not mean Kdie Ochiltree's lot of privileged men. 
dicity, nor Dirk llattcraick's smuggling adventures, nor the Saxon 
slavery of Gurth, nor the feudal adherence of Dougal, and Caleb Bal- 
derstune, and Adam AVoodc<»ck, nor the privileged dependence of 
Caxuj^ and Fairservice. None of these had anything to do with humble 
life ; each and all 'formed part of the aristocratic system in which 
'W'alter Scott’s affections were bound up. Jeanie Deans herself, besides 
being no original conception of Sir Walter’s, derives none of her cha- 
racter or interest from her station in life, any farther than as it was 
the occasion of the peculiarity of her pilgrimage. We never think of 
Jeanie as poor, or low in station. Her simplicity is that which might 
pertain to a secluded young woman of any rank ; and it is difHoult to 
bear in mind — it is like an extraifeouB circumstance, that her sister was 
at service, the only attempt made throughout at realizing the social po- 
sition of the parties. We do not mention this as any drawback upon 
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the performance^ but merely as saving the only apparent ezceptioJi to 
our remarks^ that Sir Walter rendered no service to humble life in the 
way of delineating its society. Faithful butlers and barbers^ tricky 
lady's maids^ eccentric falconers and gamekeepers^ are not those among 
whom we should look for the streug^^f character^ the sternness of pas- 
sion, the practical heroism, the inCTiAustible patience, the unassumii^ 
self-denial, the unconscious bcneHcence — in a word, the trueJieartedness 
which is to be found in its perfection in humble life. Of all this Wal- 
ter Scott knew nothing. While discriminating, with the nicest acumen, 
the shades of character, the modifications of passion, among those whom 
he did understand, he was wiioliy unaware that he bounded himself 
within a small circle, beyond which lay a larger, and a larger ; that 
which he represented being found in each, in a more distinct outline, 
in more vivid colouring, and in striking and various combinsitions, with 
other characteristics of humanity which had never presented themselves 
to him. lie knew not that the strength of soul, whicji he represents as 
growing up in his heroes amidst the struggles of the crusade, is of the 
same kind with that which is nourished in our neighbours of the next 
alley, by conflicts of a less romantic, but not less heroic cast. He knew 
not that the passion of am])ition, which he has made to contend with 
love so fearfully in Leicester's bosom, is the same passion, similarly 
softened and aggrav<i.ted, with that which consumes the high-spirited 
working man, chosen by Ids associates to represent and guide their in- 
terests, while his heart is torn by opposite appeals to his domestic affec- 
tions. lie knew not that, liowever reckless the vice of some of his 
courtly personages, greater recklessness is to be found in the presence 
of poverty ; that the same poverty exposes love to further trials than 
he has described, and exercises it into greater refinement ; and puts 
loyalty more severely to the test, and inspires a nobler intrepidity, and 
nourishes a deeper hatred, and a wilder superstition, and a more inve- 
terate avarice, and a inure disinterested generosity, and a more imper- 
turbable fortitude, than even he has set before us. In short, he knew 
nut that all passions, and all natural movements of society, that he has 
found in the higher, exist in the humbler ranks ; and all magnified and 
deepened in proportion as reality prevails over convention, as there is 
less mixture of the adventitious with the true. Tlie effect of this par- 
tial knowledge is not only tlie obliteration to himself and to his readers, 
as far as connected wi11i*hiin, of more than lialf the facts and interests 
of humanity, but that his benevolence was stinted in its play. We find 
no philanthropists among his characters ; because he had not the means 
of forming the conception of philanthropy in its largest sense. He 
loved men, all men whom he knew ; but tliat love w'as not based on 
knowledge as extensive as his observation was ])enetrating ; and it did 
not therefore deserve the high title of philanthropy. We have no sins 
of commission to charge him with, no breaches erf charity, not a thought 
or expression which is tinged with bitterness against man, collectively 
or individually ; but we charge him with omission of wliich he was un- 
conscious, and which he would, perhaps, scaroi^ly have wished to repair, 
BS it must have been done at the expense of his Toryism, to which the 
omission and unconsciousness were owing. How should a man be a 
philanthropist who knows not what freedom is ? — not the mere freedom 
from forei^ domination, but the exemption from misrule at home, the 
liberty of watching over and renovating institutions, that tlie progres- 
sion of man and of states may proceed together. Of this kind of free- 
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dom Sir Walter had no conception, and neither, therefore, are there 
any patriots in his dramatis personw. There are abundance of soldiers 
to light up beacons and fly to arms at the first notice of invasion; 
many to drink the healths anil fight the battles of their chiefs, 
to testify their fidelity to their ;9^ons, and peril life and liberty in 
their cause ; plenty to vindicate honour of England abroad, and to 
exult in her glory at home. But this is not patriotism, any more than 
kindliness is philanthropy. Wc have no long-sighted views respecting 
the permanent improvement of society, — no extensive regards to the 
interests of an entire nation ; and therefore, no simple self-sacrifice, no 
stedfastness of devotion to country and people. The noble class of 
virtues, which go to make up patriotism, are not even touched upon by 
Scott. The sufferings of his heroes are represented to arise from 
wounded pride, and from the laceration of personal, or domestic, or 
feudal feelings and prepossessions ; and in no single instance from sym- 
pathy with the race, or any large body of them. The Ksourage of his 
heroes is, in like manner, compounded of instincts and of conventional 
stimuli ; and in no one case derived from principles of philanthropy, or 
of patriotism, which is one direction of philanthropy. Their fortitude, 
howsoever stedfast, when arising from self-devotion at all, arises only 
from that unreasoning acquiescence in established forms, which is as 
inferior to the self-sacrifice of philanthropy as the implicit obedience of 
a child is inferior to the concurrence of the reasoning man. None of 
Scott's personages act and suffer as members and servants of society. 
Each is for his own ; wlietlier it be his family, his chief, his king, or his 
country, in a warlike sense. The weal or woe of many, or of all, is the 
only consideration which does not occur to them — the only motive to 
enterprise and endurance, which is not so much as alluded to. There is 
no talk of freedom, as respects any thing hut brute force, — no suspicion 
that one class is iji a state of privilege, 'and another in a state of subju- 
gation, and that these things ought not to be. CJurth, indeed, is relieved 
from Saxon bondage, and Adam Woodcock is as imperious and meddling 
as he pleases, and the ladies' maids have abundant liberty to play pranks ; 
but this sort of frced(»m has nothing to do with the right of manhood, 
and with what ought to be, and will be, the right of womanhood— 
it is the privilege of slavery, won by encroachment, and preserved by 
favour. Giirth got rid of his collar, but in our days he would be called 
a slave ; and Adam Woodcock and Mistress Lilias lived by the breath of 
their lady's nostrils, in the same manner as the courtiers of Coeur de Lion 
gained an unusual length of tether from their lord's knightly courtesy, and 
thosd* of the second Charles from his careless clemency. There is no 
freedom in all this. Slam is written on the knightly crest of the 
master, and on the liveried garb of the servitor, as plainly as even on 
the branded shoulder of the negro. But it must be so, it is urged, when 
times, and scenes of slavery, are chosen as the groundwork of the 
fiction. We answer. Nay : the spirit of freedom may breatlie through 
the delineation of slavery. However far back we may revert to the 
usages of the feudal system, there may he, — there must be, if they exist 
in the mind of the author, — aspirations after a state of society more 
worthy of humanity. In displaying all the pomp of chivalry, the heart 
ought to mourn the woes of inequality it inflidled, while the imagination 
Mvels in its splendours. But this could not be the case with Scott, who 
knew about as much of the real condition and character of the humbler 
classes of each age as of the Japanese; perhaps less, as he was a reader 
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of Basil Hall. Beyond that which seemed to him the outermost circle^ that 
of the domestics of the greats all was a blank ; save a few vague outlines 
of beggar-women with seven small children^ and other such groups that 
have by some chance found their way^into works of fiction. His benig. 
nity^ therefore^ alloyed by no bittemte of disposition in himself^ was so 
far restricted by the imperfection knowledge of life^ as to prevent 
his conveying the conception of philanthropy in its largest sense. His 
services to freedom are of a negative^ rather than a positive character ; 
rendered by showing how things work in a state of slavery^ rather than 
how they should work in a ccfiidition of rational freedom ; and it follows^ 
that his incitements to benevolence are also tendered unconsciously. 
Tlirough an exhibition of the softening and brightening influence of 
benignity shod over the early movements of society^ he indicates what 
must be the meridian splendour of philanthropy, penetrating every- 
where, irradiating where it penetrates, and fertilizing, as well as em- 
bellishing what^iver it shines upon. 

Much lias Walter S(;ott also done, and done it also unconsciously, for 
woman. Neither Mary Wollstonecraft, nor Thompson of Cork, nor any 
other advocate of tlie rights of woman, has pleaded so eloquently to the 
thoughtful, — and the thoughtful alone will Entertain the subject, — as 
M'alter Scott, by his exliibitioii of what women are, and by two or three 
indications of what they might be. He has been found fault with for 
the poverty of character of the women of his tales ; a species of blame 
against wliicli we have always protested. If he had made as long a list 
of oddities among his women as his men, he would have exposed himself 
to tlie reproacli of quitting nature, and deserting classes for extravagant 
individualities ; since there is much less scope for eccentricity among 
women, in the present state of society, than among men. But, it is 
alleged, he has made so few of his female characters representatives of a 
class. True ; for the plain reason, that there are scarcely any classes to 
represent. We thank him for the forcible exhibition of this truth ; we 
thank him for the very term ivomankind ; and can well bear its insulting 
use in the mouth of the scoffer, for the sake of the process it may set to 
work in the mind of the meditative and the just. There is no saying 
what the common use of the term canaille may in time be proved to 
have effected for tlie lower orders of men ,' or in what degree the process 
of female emancipation may be hastened by the slang use of the term 
womankindy by despots* and by Tools. It may lead some watchful 
intellects — some feeling hearts — to.pondcr the reasons of the fact, that 
the word mankind calls up associations of grandeur and variety, — that 
of womankindy ideas of littleness and sameness ; — that the one bfings 
after it conceiitions of lofty destiny, heroic action, grave counsel, a busy 
office in society, a dignified repose from its cares, a stedfast pursuit of 
wisdom, an intrepid achievement of good ; — wliile the other originates 
the very opposite conceptions, — vegetation instead of life, folly instead 
of counsel, frivolity instead of action, restlessness in the place of 
industry, apathy in that of repose, listless accomplishment of small 
aims, a passive reception of what others may please to impart; or, at 
the very best, a halting, intermitting pursuit of dimly- discerned objects. 
To some it may be Suggested to inquire. Why this contrast should exist ?— 
why one-half of the rational creation should be so very much less 
rational ? — and, as a consequence, so much less good, and so much less 
happy than the other ? If they are for a momejpt led by common custom 
to doubt whether, because they arc less rational, they are less happy 
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and less good^ the slightest recurrence to Scott’s novels is enough to 
satisfy them, that the common notion of the sufficiency of present female 
objects to female progression and happiness is unfounded. They will 
perhaps look abroad from Scott into all other works of iictiou — ^into all 
faithful pictures of life — and see ^hat women are ; and they will hnally 
paarceive, that tlie fewer women itb^re are found to plead tlie cause of 
their sex, the larger mixture of folly there is in their pleadings ; the 
more extensive their own unconsciousness of their wrongs, the stronger 
is their case. The best argument for Negro hhnaiicipation lies in the 
vices and subservience of slaves : the best argument for female emanci- 
pation lies in the folly and contentediiess of women under the present 
system, — an argument to which Walter Scott has done the fullest justice ; 
for a set oi more passionless, frivolous, uninteresting beings was never 
assembled at morning auction, or evening tea-table, than he has jjre- 
sented us with in his novels. The few exceptions are made so by the 
strong workings of instinct, or of superstition, (the oifs^iring of strong 
instinct and weak reason combined ;) save in the two or three instances 
where the female mind had been exposed to manly discipline. Scott’s 
female characters are easily arranged under "these divisions: — Three- 
fourths are womankind merely : pretty, insignificant ladies, with their 
pert waiting maids. A few are vii’agoos, in whom instinct is strong, 
whose souls are to migrate hereafter into the she-eagle or hear, — Helen 
McGregor, Ulrica, 'Magdalen Graeme, and the Highlaml Mothe’*. A few 
are superstitious, — Elspcth, Alice, Norna, Mother Nicneven. A few 
exhibit the same tendencies, modified by some one ]>as^ion ; as Lady 
Ashton, Lady Derby, anil Lady Douglas. Mary and Kli/aheth are 
womankind modified by royalty. There cmly reiiiain Flora M‘lvor, Die 
Vernon, Rebecca, and Jeanie Deans, For these four, and their glorious 
significance, womankind are as much obliged to Walter Scott, as for the 
insignificance of all the rest ; not because they are what women might 
be, and therefore ouglit to be ; but because they afford indications of 
this, and that these indications are owing to their having escaped from 
the management of man, and been trained by the discipline of circum- 
stance. If common methods yield no such women as these; if such 
women occasionally come forth from the school of experience, what an 
argument is this against the common methods, — what a plea in favour of 
a change of system ! Woman cannot be too grateful to him who has 
furnished it. Henceforth, when men* fire at flic name of Flora MHvor^ 
let woman say, " There will he more Floras when women feel that they 
have political power and duties.” When men w'orship the image of Die 
Vernon, let them be reminded, that there will he other Die Vernons 
when women are impelled to self-reliance. Wlien Jeanie is spoken of 
with tender esteem, let it be suggested, that strength of motive makes 
heroism of action ; and that as long as motive is confined and weakened, 
the very activity which should accomplish high aims must degenerate 
into puerile restlessness. When Rebecca is sighed for, as a lofty 
presence that has passed away, it should be asked, how she should 
possibly remain or reajipear in a society which ^j^ike denies the discip- 
line by w'hich her high powers and sensibilities be matured, and 

the <d)jects on which they might be worthily employed? As a woman, 
no less than as a Jewess, is the represMMative of tlie wrongs of a 
^^egraded and despised class : there is no abiding-place for her among 
foes to her caste ; she wanders unemployed (as regards her peculiar 
capabilities) through the world ; and when she dies, there has been, not 
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only ft deep injury inflicted^ but a wasie miglft of tjib resources of buidan 
greatness and happiness. Yesy women may choose 'Rebecca as the repre- 
sentative of their capabilities : first, despised, then wondered at, and 
involuntarily admired; tempted, V^e use of, then persecuted, and 
finally banished — not by a formal but by being refused honourable 

occupation, and a safe abiding place?^et women not only take her for 
their model, but make her speak for them to society, till they have 
obtained the educational discipline which beseems them ; the rights^ 
politiccal and social, which arc^ their due ; and that equal regard with the 
otlier se.v in the eye .of man, which it requires the faith of Rebecca to 
assure them they have in the eye of Heaven. Meantime, while still 
suffering under injustice, let them lay to heart, for strengtji pnd.coifSo- 
lation, the bcautiiful commentary which Walter Scott has given on the 
lot of the representative of their wrongs. If duly treasured, it may 
prove by its effects, that our author has contributed, in more ways than 
one, to female emancipation ; by supplying a principle of renovation to 
the enslaved, as well as by exposing their condition ; by pointing Out 
the ends for which freedom and power arc desirable, as well as the 
disastrous effects of withholding them. He says, — 

The character of the fair Jew^ess found so much favour in the eyes 
of some fair readers, that the writer was censured, because, when ar- 
ranging the fates of the characters of the draiQa,Jie had not assign- 
ed the hand of Wilfred to Rebecca, rather thail'lhe less interesting 
llowen.n. But," not to mention that the prejudices of the age rendered 
such an union almost inijiossible, the author may, in passing, observe, 
that he thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp, is de- 
graded rather than exalted by an attempt to reward virtue with tem- 
poral prosperity. Sucdi is not the recompense which Providence has 
deemed wortliy of suffering merit ; and it is a dangerous and fatal doc- 
trine to teach young persons the most common readers of romance, that 
rectitude of conduct and of principle arc either naturally allied with, or 
adequately rewarded by, the gratification of our passions, or attainment 
of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied character is dis- 
missal w ith temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of such 
a rashly foimed or i^-assorted passion as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, 
tlie render w ill he apt to say, A’^crily, virtue had its reward. But a 
glance on the great picture of lifq will show, that the duties of self-de- 
nial, and the sacrifice passion to principle, are seldom thus remune- 
rated ; and tliat the internal consciousness of their high-minded dis- 
charge of duty, produces on their own reflections a more adequate re- 
compense, in the form of that peace w'hicli the w'orld cannot give or take 
away.” 

These, then, arc the moral services, — many and great, — which Scott 
has rendered, — positively and negatively, — consciously and unconj^i- 
ously, to society. He has softened national prejudices ; he has en^j^ 
raged innocent tastes in every region of the world ; he has impartbd 
to certain influential classes the conviction that human nature works 
alike in all ; he ^as Mposed priestcraft and fanaticism ; he has effec- 
tively satirized ^^j^wicitics, unamiablenesses and follies ; he 
sistibly recom^ndbd bei^nity in the survey of life, and ind|P^d the 
glory of a higher kind W benevolence finally, he has advocated 
the rights of woinan with a force all the greater his being unaware 
of the import ani^tendency of what he w'as saying. — ^The one other 
achievement lirlijjcb we attribute to him, is also not the less magnificent 
for being overii^»eiSy hittiself. 
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By achieving so much within narrow bounds^ he has taught hoW. Rforo 
may be achieved in a wider space. He has taught us the power of fic- 
tion as an agent of morals and plylosophy ; and it shall go herd with 
us but we will better the instruction.'* Every agent of these master 
spirits is wanted in an ago like thij^'and he who has placed a new one at 
their service, is a benefactor of so^ilety. Scott might have written, as 
be declared he wrote, for the passing of his time, the improvement of 
hjt fortunes, and the amusement of his readers : he might have believed, 
ab he declared he believed, thsit little mor^ utility arises out of works 
of fiction ; we enre not bound to estimate his works, as lightly as he did, 
or to agree in his opinions of th^ir infiucnccs. We rather learn from 
him h<VW npichmay be impressed by exempli filiation which would be re- 
jected tn the "form of reasoning, and how there may be more extensive 
embodiments of truth in fiction than the world was before thoroughly 
aware of. It matters not tliat the trutli ho exemplified was taken up at 
random, like tliat of all his predecessors in the walks of fiction. Others 
may systematise, having learned from him how extensively they may 
embody. There is a boundless field open before them ; no less than the 
whole regibn of moral science, politics, political economy, social rights 
and duties.* i^ll^hese, and more, are as fit for the process of exemplifi- 
cation as the vaHieli^ds. of life and character illustrated by Scott. And 
not only has he mass of material unwrought, but, with all 

his richness of made but scanty use of the best instruments 

of illustration. The ^grandest manifestations of jiassion- remain to be 
displayed ; the finest elements of the poetry of human emotion are yet 
uncombined ; the most various dramatic exhibition of events and cha- 
racters is yet unwrought ; for there has yet been no recorder of the poor ; 
at least, none but those who write as mere observers ; who describe, but 
do not dramatize humble life. The widest interests being thus still un- 
touched, the richest materials unemployed, what may not prove the ul • 
tiinate obligations of society to him who did so much, and pointed the 
way towards doing infinitely more ; and whose vast acliievcments are, 
above all, valuable as indications of what remains to be achieved } That 
this, his strongest claim to gratitude, has not yet been fully recognised, 
is evident from the fact, that though he lias h^d ]|gany imitators, there 
hate been yet none to take suggestion from him employ his method 
of procedure upon Apw doctrine and other materials. There have been 
mfny found to corff^uct fiction within his rangd' ef morals, character, 
incident, and scenery ; hut none to carry the process out of his range. We 
have yet to wait for philosophical romance, for the npvels which 
shall relate to other' olA'scs than the aristocracy ; wc have yet to look 
for this legitimate offspring of the productions of Scott, though wearied 
intrusions of their spurious brethren. 

The progression of the age requires something better thai|^this imita- 
tiol|i| — reqUi^s that tHc above-mentioned suggestion , should ibe used. 
If lati author of equal genius with Scott were 1^' arise tb^mbw'bw, he 
would not meet with an equal reception ; not %hly because novelty is 
worn off, but because the serious temper ^ ^ 

rectioi|i^Qf the genius of the age. Under the . pnHg^'oY difficulty, in 
the'pro^^ct of extensive change, firmed wltl^^pe^iimn^ or fi^ec^with 
determination as the genera li sed now is, it'^^s riot }ei|iur| or disposi- 
tion to receive even its amwinMts unmixed with what is solid and 
hhs a bearing upon its engros^ng interests. may still be the 

thoughtless and indolent, to whom mere fiction ' ne^^ry as a pas. 
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time ; but these are not tliey who can guaranlijee an author's influeneOj^ 
or secure his popularity. The bulk of the reading public^ whether or 
not on the scent of utilityj cannot be interested without {^larger share 
of philosophy, or a graver pui^ose in ^fiction, than formerly ; and the 
writer who would effect most for .itself and others in this depart, 
ment must take his heroes and heroum from a different class than any 
which has yet been adequately represented. This difference of cliarac- 
ter implies, under the hands of a good artist, a difference of scenery imid 
incident ; for the incidents of a fiction are worth nothing unless they* 
arise out of the characters ; ahd the scenery, both natural and moral, 
has no charm unless it be harmonious with both. Instead of tales of 
knightly love and glory, of chivalrous loyalty, of the mghition of an- 
cient courts, and the bygone superstitions of a hal&s^vag^ Itat^ wa 
must have, in a new novelist, the graver themes — not the less pictu- 
resque, perhaps, for their reality — Avliich the present condition of 
society suggests^ We have had enouj^h of ambitious intrigues; why 
not now take the magnificent subject, the birlli of political princi- 
ple, whose advent has been lieralded *«o long ? What can afford fiper 
moral scenery than the trmi&ition state in ^hirh society pow is? Wliere 
are nobler heroes to be found than those who sustain society in the 
struggle ; and what catastrophe so grand as the downfal of bad insti- 
tutions, and the issues of a process of renovation ? Heroism may now 
be found, not cased in helm and cuirass, but stren|^PImng itself in the 
cabinet of the statesman, guiding the movementl''of the unarmed muL 
titude, and patiently bearing up against hardship, in the hope of its 
peaceful removal. Love may now be truly represented as sanctified by 
generosity and self-denial in many of the sad majority of cases where its 
course runs not smooth. All the lirtucs which have graced fictitious 
delineations, are still at the sen ice of the novelist; but their^ exercise 
and discipline .should he reprc^eifted as different from what they were. 
The same passioiis still swa) human hearts ; but they must be sliown tqi 
be intensified or repressed by the new impulses wliieli a new state of 
things affords. Fiction must not be allowed to expire with Scott* or to 
retain only that languid existence which is manifest merely in imitations 
of his works. : we must hope, — not, alas ! for powders and copiousness like 
his, — but for an enligh'tened application of his means of acliievement to 
new aims: the higher quality of wliich may in somer^easurc compen. 
sate for the inferiority power antf richness which il^only reasonpbfo 
to ip^ticipatc. . 

It appears, then, from the inquiry we have pursued, that the ser- 
vices for which society has to bo eternally gratefi#jJ|j[ Walter Scott are 
of three distinct kinds. He has vindicated the character of genius by 
the healthiness of his ow n. lie lias achieved marvels in the prov|||||e 
of art, and stupendous benefits in that of morals. lie has indicated, by 
his own achi^ements, the way to larger and higher achioire]j|}ents,|j||| 
What a let for h man, — to bo thus a threefold benefactor to hto raclW^ 
to unite in himself t^ fynctions of moralist, constructor, and disco 
vercr ! What a posg^stton for to have had ! and to retain for 

purposes of amdioi!$i^)IV l>tcit^ent and guidance ! Ho ca^eve# he 
lost to us, whath#^|(^)iA^al or kindred s|d|it be destine^to aiiae> or 
whether he ig tq^]&e the J|M|t of his If the latter supposition 

should prove tnie,Mwhi^, nowever, ns im|^OBsible, — he will 

stand a fadeless ajp|||iitJiosi dh the strutkire^ of his own achievements, 
distanced, but net iiapj|ire4Fby time : if the former, his ^irit will mi- 
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grate into his successors^ and communicate once more with us through 
them. In either case, we shall have him With us still. 

But, it will be said, the fiervicee here attributed to Bcott were, for 
the most part, rendered unconSdloiiel]^ Teue ; and why shohld not the 
common methods of IVovidence^^l^e^piioe here as in all ether in- 
stances^ Siott did voluntarily all tha^to^JOttld ; and that he was destined 
to do yet more luvohintdrily) is so nhicli t£e greater honour, instead of 
derogating fiom his merit. That some Of this extra service was of a na- 
ture which he might ha\ e declined if offered a choice, is only an addi. 
tionnl proof that the designs of men are 8ver-ruled, and tlieir weakness 
not only compensated for by divine direction, but made its instruments. 
Great things ate done by spontaneous human action : yet greater things 
are done*by every mdii \\ithoiit his concurrence or suspicion ; all which 
tends not to degiade the (har<*i(ter of human O^brt, but to exemplify 
the purposes of Pro\idenie. bcott no new instance of this, nor de- 
serves less honour in projuirtion to his spontaneous, efforts than the 
sages of Greece, or the histoii<inr» of Rome, and the benefactors of eiery 
age, who have been destined to effect more aC illustrators than even 
as teachers and recorders. He was hnppy and humbly complacent in his 
creative office : it is so much puie blessing that we can regard him with 
additional and higher complaccncv a^ a \indicator of genius, and an un- 
conscious prophet of its future ac Iiici ements. 
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Turn the oir cstin s of Imp IiKp tliii (, 

iiiN hifhtei 1 nth, on icon’s sport, pmui s — 

INot wdl ( idi li i8tv ^I.itu , sunt boistii, it ills 
The hosours sttuts, piirni^ line mth line 
Olt iUc|nst spiiii„s uc Inu ofoutu ml si^n, 

And fail inst i iptions, hid uitli thii^inG^ wutK 
But follow mini} Ime thioinrh noble 
Scp pride his pi u(, see Inte lui wi ; 

Witch his fund sinifue — his giiaidian rsre, 

Wurt > Cl cnee, is foi iiv^f Is, tamed, aud hleBt — 

Htij%nflictN pii/e, lii^ hilin foT * 

The powii thit bids him tiiffii, \ield, y 

Ajeweldikasuied m the hardest breaiffil. 

Suchi^ love,— ^js uiine,*^iiow qneitibn, and coApnie I 

n. 

llow oftliiv heart, laheieon that curled hair 
] 11 m iith waits, hilf uandeittisr o*ii thy cheek, 
FiutheftWith swtet di earns, now swelled, aMl nQW%retr ireak 
With JO} and feni, while m iiee 1 roiild iorb()a|(^ ^ 

pom de ol ite team, to think of 
Winik*d b} lift's bitter and idifeek, 

Thy hcaven-blne eyes uiit lai|||B 
Mine earnest g^are, and fitidin^wstwHBiljr a 
1 kissed thy lips and \ 

>K'en that tM aitJwt soft, iqid aid| ^ , 

iVs tlioiurh a onAWlpght Wijlind thee, fhaflii ^ 

This* heart and Powglitfpl mn ^ 

Bnrompass roundly 

As though, each hom, the guest t9 wUhfow I 
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All friends of The Moven^nt**-^^ persons^ be they Ministers^ Mem- 
bars of Parliament^ or . public iwirlte^ i^hoJeok for the safety and well- 
beingf- of England^ not throughKtbe extinctions but through the further 
progress of the spirit of refnriniip— cojq^it^'lin our*'opinIons an egregious 
blunders if they devote themselves chiedy^to settings forth what innova- 
tions ought no^ to be made.- Once open a door, and mischief may comeJn 
as well as go out— -who doubts it ^ But our fears are not on that s^de ; 
else, like so many others, we shoi^ be Conservatives. We are as con* 
servatiiye as anybody what we deem worth preserving; but we have^ 
judged that Improyement^^d not Conservation, is the prize to 'be driven 
for just now. This being a settled point with us, our dUiduct shall not 
vary from it. The tidi' of improvement having once b^un to rise, we 
know that froth, and struwsj and levities of all kinds/ will be floated in 
multitudes up tiie stream. We regard it as nowise our business to 
watch for their aj»pearance, and break each successive bubble the mo- 
ment it shews itself on tlm surface. We leave these to«j>urst of them, 
selves, or to he swept away by tlie efforts of' such Jis feel themselves 
called upon by their duty to make that their occupation. Be it ours to 
find fit work for tlie new iiistrumeiit of government ; it is enough that 
our silence testifies against the unfit. No one can suffice for all thingsr; 
and the time is yet far distant wiieii a Radical Reformer can, without de- 
serting a higlier trust, allow himself to assume in tlie main, the garb 
and attitude of a Conservative. 

Thjjrc are, however, cases in which the rule of conduct which we have 
prescribed to ourselves must be departed from ; and the serious evil in- 
curred, of a conflict between roforiiiers and reformers, in the face of the 
common enemy. Purposes may be proclaimed by jiart of the multitudi- 
nous body of professed Radicals, which, for the credit of the common 
cause, it may be imperative upon their fellow- Radicals to disavow ; pur- 
poses such as cannot even continue t<i be publicly broached, (not being, 
.IS publicly protested against,) without detriment to public morality. In 
this light, we look upon all schemes for the confiscation of private pro- 
perty, in any shn])c, or^&der any pretext ; and upon none more than the 
gigantic plan of confiscation which at present finds ^me advocates, — a 
depreciation of the currenoy. 

In substance, this is\lnerely a round-about (and very inCOtLyenient) 
method of cutting down all debts to "a frac^oiu.., (Considering it in that 
light, it is net wonderful that all fraudulent debt^ ^>a hould be its eager 
partisans ; hut what recommends it to them, shoul^fiave been enough^to 
render it odious to all well-meaning, even if puzzle-headed, perao n a^ 
That men who are not knaves in their private dealings, should 
stand what ^ wojrd depreciation means, and yet support it, speaks 
ill for %e e^dpUng etate of morality on such matters. It is.sometU|i^ 
new in a (dvfl&ed 60^0^. Several times, indeed, since paper-credit 
existed, goyer&neQ,t^ pr pubUp, bodies, have got into their luuuds 
power of Issuing^fll&piN^rrdn^, without the restraint of conlrll^ibUity, 
or any limitatlo^ii^U aj^oont. Tl^most memorable casdKire' those 
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of Law’s Mississippi Scheme^ the Assignats, and the Bank Restriction in 
1797. On these various occasions a depreciation did^.in fact^ take place ; 
but the intention was not professed of producing one ; nor were its au- 
thors in the slightest degree awafe that such would be the effect. The 
impLOrtaiit truth, that currency is lowered in value, in proportion as it 
is Augmented in quantity, was known solely to speculative philosophers, 
td Locke and Hume. The practi^ls had never heard of it ; or if they 
had, disdained it. as visionary theory. Not an idea was entertained that 
a ^paper.money, which rested upon good security, which represented, as 
the phrase 'was, real wealth, could ever bebome depreciated by the mere 
amount of the issues. 

But now, this is understood and reclconed upon, and is the very foun- 
dation of the sclieme. All niankiiul, Mr. .Rotlischild excepted, now 
know, that increasing the issues of inconvertible paper-money lowers 
its value, and thereby takes from all who have currency in their pos- 
session, or who ai^ entitled to receive any fixed siirti, j^n indefinite ali- 
quot part of their property or income ; making a present of the amount 
to the issuers of the currency, and to the persons by whom the fixed sums 
are payable. This is seen as clearly as daylight ; and thereupon do men 
recoil from the idea ? Nb ; they coolly propose that the thing should he 
done ; the novas tahiiUe issued ; the transfer to the debtor of the lawful 
property of the creditor, and to the banker, (if part of the property of 
every man who has money in his purse, deliberately and knowingly ac- 
complished. And this is seriously entertained as a proposition suh jiu 
dice ; quite as fit to be discussed, and as likely, a priori, to be found 
worthy of adoption as any other. 

At the head of tlie depreciation party are the two Messrs. Attwood, 
Matthias and Thomas : the first, of the genuine Tory stamp, a nominee 
of the Duke of Newcastle ; his brother, the chairman of the Birmingham 
Union, one who, as a man of action,* willing and able to stand in the 
breach, the organizer and leader of our late victorious struggle, % has de- 
served well of his country. But the ability required for leading on a 
congregated multitude to victory, whether in the war of politics or in 
that of battles, is one thing ; the capacity to make laws for the com- 
merce of a great nation, or even to interpret the vulgarest mercantile 
phenomena, is another. If any one still <loubts this truth, we refer him 
to Mr. Thomas Attwood’s evidence before the Bank Committee. 

Mr. Attwood has there given vent <to speculations on currency, which 
prove thatj on a topic to wluch he has paid more attention than to any 
other, he is yet far beneath hig recent antagonist, Mr. Cobbett. Mr. Cob- 
bett, in truth, sees asxlearly as any one, that to enact that sixpence should 
hereafter be called a shilling, would be of no use except to the man who 
owed a shilling before, and is now allowed to pay it with sixpence. And, it 
no part of Mr. Cobbett's object to produce any gratuitous evil, he 
^has sense enough to see that it would be absurd, for the sdee of operat- 
ing upon existing contracts, to render all future ones impracticable, ex- 
cept upon the footing of gambling transactions, by making it hnpossible 
fir. a man to divine whether the shilling he undertakes to pay will bo 
worth a p^ny or a pound at the time orpaymbnt. Mr. Cobbett, there- 
fore, is for calling a spade a spade, and cancelling, avdWedly, a part, or 
the whole, as it may happen, of all existing debts ; permittii^ the pound 
sterling to be worth twenty shiRings^ os ))eforC. Future dfeditdrs would 
thus have the benefit of knowing what they bargained though they 
might, indeed, feel a slight doubl wheti^ it would l^e paid,. In this 
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scheme there is only knavery — no folly ; except the foUy of expectii% 
that a great act of national knavery should be a national benedt. Mr. 
Attwood^ on the other hand^ is for the robbery too ; but then it has not 
so much the character of a robbery in his, eyes ; for, if it is done in his 
way of a depreciated paper-money, such a flood of wealth, he'^ fancies, 
will be disengaged in the pi'ocess, thU the robber and the robbed, the 
lion and lamb, may lie down lovingly together, mlloiiir in riches. 
At the bottom of the fundholder's potket, Mr. Attwoodt expects to find 
the philosopher's stone. As great man ad Mr.‘ Atti^bod,^!)^. King of 
Brobdingnag, declai;ed it to be his creed|^ that the mad ^0 CaUs into 
existence two blades of grass where one gyeV befor cj deserves^jbetter of 
his country than the whole tribe of statesmen attd warriors. Mr. Att- 
w'ood has the same exalted opinion of the man who calls tw^o.pieces of 
paper into existence, where only one piece existed before. 

But first, we must have a few words respecting the robbery itself; we 
will dispose, afterwartls, of the accompanying juggle. ^ 

There is, there has been, but one sophism, wliich has enalded many 
well-intentioned men tp disguise from their owui consciences the real 
character of the contemplated fraud upon creditors. TJiis sophism, we 
acknowledge, has some superficial plausibility* More than half (it is 
argued) of the National Debt, as well as a great multitude of private 
engagements, were contracted in a depreciated currency ; if, therefore, 
the interest or principal be now paid without abatement, in money of 
the ancient standard, we are juiying to our public and private creditors 
more than tlioy lent. 

To this fallacy there are as many as three or four sufficient refuta- 
lions, every one standing upon its own independent ground. But the 
most conclusive and crushing of them all is not unfrequently overlooked, 
.such is the shortness of men's memories, even about the events of their 
own time. Many who abhor tlie equitable adjustment," join in con- 
demning the restoration of the currency iii 1B19; admit that l^eel's Bill 
plundered all debtors for the benefit of creditors ; but contend, that 
the present fundliohlers, and other creditors, are, in great part, the 
name men who reaped the undue benefit ; and tliat to claim damages 
from one set of men, because another set have been oi'erpaid, is no 
reparation, but a repetition, of injustice. This is, indeed, tiiie ahd irre- 
sistible, even though it stood alone — there needs no other argument ; yet 
there is another, and a still more ip)W'erfiil one. 

7'he restoration of the ancient standard, and the payinejit in the 
restored currency of the interest of ^a debt contracted in a (fcpreciated 
one, was no injustice, but the simple perfofhiaiice of a plighted compact. 
All debts contracted during the Bank Restriction were contracted under 
as full an assurance as the faith of a nation couM give, that cash pay^- 
ments w^ere only tcmpoi'anly suspended. At first, the suspension was to 
last a few w^eks, next a few months, then, at furthest, a few years. 
Nobody dared even to insinuate a proposition, that it should be perpe- 
tual, or that,j« when cash payments were resumed, less than a gtunea 
should be given at the "Bank for a pound note and a shilling. AndvfO) 
quiet the doubts and fears which would else have arisen, and wj^iich wdmd 
have rendered It linpossible for any minister to raise another loan, 
except at tlie most ruinous interest, it was made the law of the land, 
solemnly sanctioned by Parliament, that, six months after the pe£ce, if ■ 
not .before, cash payments should be resumed. This, therefore, was dis- 
tinctly one of the conditions of all the loans made during that period. 

2 H « 
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It is a condition which we have not fulhlled. Instead of six montlis^ 
more than five years intervened between the peace and the resumption 
of cash payments. We, therefore, have not kept faith with the fund- 
holder. Instead of having orerpftid him, we have cheated him. Instead 
of making him a present of a per centage equal to the enhancement of 
the currency, we continued to pay his interest in depreciated paper, five 
years after we were bound, by contract, to pay it in cash. And be it 
remarked, tlnit the depreciation was at its highest during a part of that 
period. If, therefore, there is to be a great day of national atonement 
for gone-by wrongs, , the fundholders, iitstead of having any thing to 
refund, must he directed to send in their bill for the principal and inte- 
rest of what they were defrauded of during those five years. Instead 
of this, it is proposed, that, having already defrauded them of part of a 
benefit whicli was in their bond, and for which tliey gave an equivalent, 
we should now force them to make restitution of the remainder ! 

That tl^^y gave an equivalent, is manifest. Tlie depreciation became 
greatest during the last few years of the war ; indeed, it never amounted 
to any thing considerable till then. It w^as during those years, also, that 
far the largest ^sums were borrowed by the Government. At that time 
the effects of the bank' restriction had begun to he well understood. 
The writings of Mr. Henry Thornton, Lord King, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Huskissoii, Mr. Blake, &c. and the proceedings of the Bullion Commit- 
tee, hjid diffused a very general conviction, that tlie Bank had the power 
to depreciate the currency without limit, and that the Bank Directors 
acted on principles of uhich that evil was the natural consequence. 
Does anybody imagine that the loans of those years could Iiave been 
raised, except on terms never before heard of under a civilized govern- 
ment, if there had been no engagement to pay the interest or tlie prin- 
cipal in money of any fixed standard ; hut it had been avowed, that, to 
whatever point the arbitrary issues oLthe hank might depress the value 
of the pound sterling, — there it w ould be suffered to remain ? 

What avails it, then, to cavil about our paying more than we bor- 
rowed ? Everybody pays more than he borrows ; everybody, at least, 
who bpnrows at interest. The question is not, have we paid more than 
we boi^wq^^ but, have we paid more than we promised to pay } And 
the answer — we have paid less. The fundholder, as the weaker party, 
has pocketed the injury ; he only asks to be spared an additional and 
far greater one. We covenanted to pay in a metallic standard ; w’e there- 
fore are b^und to do it. To deliberate on such" a question is as if a pri- 
vate person were to deliberate whether he should pick a p(»cket. 

So much for the substance of the fraud. There is, however, no poli- 
tical crime so had in itself but what may be made still worse by tlie 
manner of doing it. To rob all creditors, public and private, is bad 
enough in all conscience ; hut, for the sake of robbing existing creditors, 
to give to a set of bankers the power of taxing the community to an 
unlimited amount, at' their sole pleasure, by pouring forth paper, which 
could only get into circulation by lowering the value of all tl^) paper already 
, issued ; what would this be but to erect a comply of public plunderers, 
and place all our fortunes in their hands, merely because they offer to 
lend us our own money, and call the twofold operation affording faci- 
lities to trade ?*' It were better worth our while to settle a Blenheim, 
^ a Strathficldsay, upon every banker , in England. Civilization itself 
would shortly come to an end ; in a few months we should be in a state 
of barter. No man in liis senses would take money in exchange for any 
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things except he were sure of being able to lay it out before the next 
day. Each man would begin to estimate his possessions^ not by pounds 
sterling, but by sheep and oxen^ as in t^e heroic ages, ^ 

Mr. Attwood opines, that the multiplication of the circulating medium, 
and the consequent diminution of its value, does not merely diminish 
the pressure of taxes and debts, and other fixed charges, but gives 
employment to labour, and t^t to an indefinite extent. If we could 
work miracles, we would not be niggardly of them. Possessing the power 
of calling all the labourers of Great Britain into high wages and full 
employment, by no more complicated a piece of machinery than an 
engraver's plate, a man would be much to blame if he failed for want of 
going far enough. Mr. Attwood, accordingly, is for increasing the issues, 
until, with his paper loaves and fishes, he has fed the whole multitude, 
so that not a creature goes away hungry. Sucli a depreciation as would 
<-ause wheat to average 10s. the bushel, he thinks, would suffice; but if, 
on trial, any laheuror should declare, that he still had "an appetite, Mr. 
Attwood proffers to serve up another dish, and then another, up to the 
desired point of satiety. If a population thus satisfactorily fed should, 
under such ample encouragCTneiit, doiihle or treble in its numbers, all 
that would he necessary, in this gentleman’s 0 })inion, is to depreciate the 
currency so much the more. 

It is not that Mr. Attwood exactly thinks that a hungry people can 
be literally fed upon his hits of paper. II is doctrine is, that paper -money 
is not capital, but brings capital into fuller employment. A large por- 
tion of the national capital, cspeciaUy of that pai*t which consists of 
buildings and machinery, is now, he affirms, lying idle, in default of a 
market for its ])roductioiis ; those various productions being, as he 
admits, the natural market for one another, but being unable to exchange 
for each other, for want, as he seems to tliink, of a more plentiful 
medium of e.xchaijge, just as wheels will not go with a spare allow^ance 
of oil. It was suggested to him, by some member of the committee, that 
a small nominal amount of currency will suffice to exchange as many ' 
commodities as a larger one, saving that it w ill do it at lower prices ; 
whicli, however, when coinnioii to all commodities, are every 
to the sellers as higli prices, except that these last may etpi^le'^ehi to 
put off their creditors witli a smaller real value. Attw'ood could 

m»t help admitting this ; still, liowevcr, it failed to prodisce any impres- 
sion upon him ; he could. mft perceive that Jiigh prices are in themselves 
no benefit ; he could not get out of [lis head that lu’gh pric^ occasion 

increased consumption," increased demand," and thereby give a sti- 
mulus to production. As if it were any increase of demand for bread 
to have tw'o hits of paper to give for a loaf instead of one. As if being 
able to sell a pair of shoes for two rags instead of one, when each rag is 
only worth half as much, were any additional inducement to the produc- 
tion of shoc.s. • 

Whenever we meet with Jiny notion more than commonly absurd^ we 
expect to find that it is derived from what is miscalled “ practical expe- 
rience namely, from something which has been seen, heard, and mis- 
understood. Such is the case with Mr. Attwood's delusion. What has 
imposed upon him is, as usual, what he would term a '^fact.” ■ If prices 
could but he kept as high as in 1835, all would be w’ell ; form 1835, not 
oue well-conducted labourer in Great Britain was unemployed. Now, 
the first liberty we shall take is, that of disbelieving the “ fact." In 
its very nature, it is one which neither Mr. Attwood, nor any one, can 
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personjilly know to be true ; and his means of accurate knowledge arc 
probably confined to the great inamifactiiring and exporting town which 
he personally inhabits. Thus mvch^ however, we grant : that the build- 
ings and machinery he speaks of M ere not lying idle in 1825, but were in 
full operation : many of them, indeed, were erected during that frantic 
period ; which is partly the cause of their lying idle now. But why w as 
all the cjipital of the country in such unwonted activity in 1825.^ Be- 
cause the whole mercantile public was in a state of insane delusion, in 
its very nature temporary. From the impossibility of exactly adjusting 
the ojierations of the producer to the wants of the consumer, it always 
happens that some articles are more or less in deficiency, and others in 
excess. 'J'he liealthy w’orking of the machinery, therefore, requires, that 
in some channels, capital should be iu full, while in others, it should be 
in slack, employment. But in 1825, it was imagined that all articles, 
compared with the demand for them, w ere in a state of deficiency. The 
extension of paper credit, called forth by speculations 'in a few lending 
articles, had produced a rise of prices, which, mi being supposed to be 
connected with a depreciation of the curren^’y, each man considered to 
arise from an increase .of the effectual demand for his particular arti- 
cle, and so fancied tlierc was a ready and permanent market for any 
quantity of tliat article wliich he c(»uJd produce. IMr. Attwood’s error is 
that of supposing, that a depreciation of the currency m///// increases 
the demand for all articles, and consequently their production ; because, 
under some circumstances, it may create a fnUv opinioti of an increase of 
demand ; which false opinion leads, as the re.'ility would do, to an increase 
of production, followed, how ever, by a fatal revulsion as soon as the de- 
lusion ceases, 'fhe revulsion in 1825 w’as not caused, as Mr. Attwood 
fancies, by a contraction of the currency ; the only cause of the real ruin, 
was the imaginary jirosperity. 'Fhe (vmtraction of the currency was the 
consequence, not the cause, of the revulsion. So many merchants and 
, bankers Jiaving failed in tlieir speculations, so many, tlierefore, being 
unable to meet tlieir engagements, tlieir paper became worthless, and 
discredited all other paper. An issue of inconvertible hank notes might 
have tafUibled these debtors to clieat their creditors ; but it would nut 
have opened a market for one more loaf of breatl, or one more yard of 
cloth ; because, ithat makes a demand for commodities is commodities, and 
not bits of jiapir. ^ 

It is no slight enhancement of the motive We have to rejoice in our 
narrow escape from iiiarcliing to rarliainentary Ileforin through a violent 
revolution, wlien we think of the iiiiluenco wdiich would in that event 
have been exercised <»ver (ireat Britain, for good or for ill, by men of 
whose opinion^ the above is a faithful picture. No man to whom wo are 
less indebted, has it in his power to do so much mischief as these men. 
Their merits and services do but render their errors tlic more dangerous. 

We have no dread of them at present, because, togetlier with the dis- 
.approbation of all instructed men, they have to encounter a strong po- 
pular prejudice against paper-money of every kind. Tlie real misfortune 
would be, if they should wave their currency juggle, and coalesce with 
the clearer.sighted and more numerous tribe of political swindlers, who 
attack public and private debts directly and avowedly. 

Hi But even thus, we do not fear that they should succeed. There are 
’roough »»f lionest men in England yet, to be too many for all the knaves ; 

■ and it is only for want of discussion that these schemes find any favour- 
ers among sincere men. The mischief, and it is not inconsiderable, is, 
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thc^t sucli tilings should be talked of, or so much as dreamed of ; that 
the time and talents which ought to be employed in making good laws and 
redressing real wrongs, should be taken up in counselling or in averting 
an execrable crime: to the injury of* all good hopes, but most to the 
damage and discredit of the cause of Radical Reform, which is almost 
un distinguish ably identified in the minds of many excellent, though ill- 
informed and timid people, with the supremacy of brute force over right, 
and a perpetually impending spoliation of every thing which one man has 
and another man desires.* 


LOVE AT COLIN MAILLARD. 

\ CiinisTiiAs Adventi^re. 

KU031 nE.UINlSCENCES OF I. V- ESO. 

The moment that she looked up from her drawing, I remembered 
her at once by her eyes. It was full three years since I had seen 
them, during a tour in vacation, on entering tlie diligence from St. Omer 
to Paris, She was then a mere girl in her teens, hut far more interest- 
ing than misses generally are at that dubious j»eriod ; a curly-headed, 
rosy creature, arch and good-naturjjd, with a pair of blue eyes which 
I must describe, for they were absolutely unicpie. Their colour was 
extremely full and deej) ; the outline that of a prolonged oval;, and 
usually seeming half shut, and shaded with dark eyelashes, they gave a 
sly or pensive expression to the curl of a red ui)pcr lip ; but if aroused 
by surprise or mirth, they opened out beneath her arching brows with 
such a brightness of blue as was (piite daz/ding. They were eyes to sit 
and gaze upon, as you gaze upon the sky, for liours. She was travelling, 
under her father's escort, t<» Paris, to enter a pension there ; and as there 
were no passengers in the di/igenrr besides ourselves, before nightfi^^ 
I was already on good terms with both. Tlic sire was a gentlemanly old 
militaire, on half-pay, as 1 conjectured, from his style of travelling. As 
it grew dusk, the shyness of the little maid gave way tO' Viyucity of 
her 8])irits ; and as papa already gave tokens of drowsiness/ she gradually 
addressed herself to me, in that vein of innocent communicativeness 
which flows so beautifully, from ygung lips, and which fs one of the first 
of their utterances that the world perverts. 1 listened as thougli I liad 
been a friend of ten years’ standing, while she prattled on of her school 
friends, of her flowers and i)igeoiis at home in Leicestershire, of her 
joys and sorrows upon leaving it, of her curiosity as to her new com^ 
panions, &c., so that in a very short time 1 knew most of her little his- 
tory. When it grew chill at night, I folded my gay travelling cloak 
around hiM% and observcfl, almost with fondness, her little head begin to 



* That our opinions may not he misunderstood, we tliink it rigJit to explain that, 
while we object decidedly to any legislatorial depreciation of the currency, we advo* 
cate free fradc in banking, as in everything else, and the uiirestrich'd issue of bank 
notCH, convertible on demand into the precious metals ; in short, the Scottish system 
of Banking, ns explained in our article on The Bank Charter, in Magazine No. 
III. And while we maintain that the restoration of the currency to a sound state, 
gives us no right to deprive the fundholder of any part of his stock, we by no means 
contend that the huge debt shall be allowed to paralyze the national strength for ever. 
How it is to be disposed of, with the neaivst possible appro.ximation to exact justice 
to every person, must be the subject of future articles. 
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nod^ and her narrative to falter ; until at lengthy <|uite wearied^ she fell 
into a slumber^ so deep, that it was not disturbed when, at the first jolt 
which occurred, I laid her head on my shoulder, and, passing my arm 
around her, kept it in that positiqii. 1 could never sleep in a stage. In 
those days, moreover, my imagination was in great force ; so as wo lum- 
bered along, and 1 sat listening to the queer erics of the vonducteur 
and postilion, and the gentle breathing of my young fellow-traveller, to 
which the paternal snore furnished a very tolerable counterpoint, I 
amused myself with various reveries conceniing the destiny of the 
pretty creature then slumbering on my bosom. Sometimes, a fanciful 
idea arose, that our intercourse, so recently begun, and so soon to termi- 
nate, might be resumed on a future day ; find T busied myself with 
. imagining^ the lively girl expanded into the loveliness of womanhood, 
and figain crossing my path by some accident, sucli as had already 
brought us t(»gcther. TJiere i<, I am persuaded, a truth of prediction in 
these impressions, esperi.-illy in those wliicli visit us in tlie night season. 

says a great poet, come from Ood/* M’heA day broke, the 
girl looked so beautiful and (juiet, nestling in my cloak, that 1 could not 
abstain from impressing a umming salutation upon her brow' ; so lightly, 
however, as not to ilistuyh iier felumber ,* nor did she awake until the 
rattling of the vehicle along tliiC pavement approacliing the Earri^re de 
St. Denis, jmiiounced our ])ro\imit} to l*aris. trhen tlie dUi()eaee stopped 
in the Rue de I’Enfer, I felt (piite sad at parting from my charge ; and 
asl lifted her down the clumsy sftps, I asked her to tell me her name, 
and not to forget me. She told me tliat she was ciillcd Isabel Denham, 
and Mid that she had a good meuuiry : hut 1 little expected, on giving 
her thp farewell au phihir, that I should ever see her again. 

Trifling as was this adveiilure, 1 was, at my then age of nineteen, so 
full of the dreamy visions (»f youth, and so great a stranger to the better 
part of her sex, that during my sliort sojourn in Taris, and long after 
returning to Oxford, tlic picture of those rich black curls waving on my, 
shoulders, and the pair of blue eyes that opened on mine when she awoke 
in the diligence, perpetually recurred to my imagination. How angry 
w'as I at my stujiidity in neglecting to ask of the wliereabouts". of her 
LeicesterAire home ! Indeed J tormented all the men from that county 
with whom I had any acquaintance, with inquiries concerning the name 
of Denham, until silenced by the ridicule they cJ^ 'ted. The dissipations 
and studios of college life did not, however, im])air y memory ; although, 
when I reiusltcd the Continent, after taking *my degree, it was only at 
leisure m<%ents that 1 would ask myself, — " I wonder w Jiat hab.b^ime 
of that pretty Isabel ; by this time she must be full womafi, and, 1 
doillht not, a fair one ? I should like to know if she recollects her com- 
panion of the diligence," 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated amongst the slopes and 
vineyards^ the Pays de Vaud. On the afternoon of a day too sultry for 
walking, Vvras descending, on mule^hack, a steep hill in the neighbour . 
hood of Vevay, by an unfrequented road which overlooks the lake. The 
clouds began to creep heavily upwards from behind the western Alps ; 
and 1 urged my lazy beast, in the hope of regaining iny quarters before the 
storm should break. But mules are impracticable animals ; and mine, 
upon ;r smart application of the whip, came to a full stop at the angle of 
the road ; and began to indulge himself in one of those intolerable howls 
which none but mulish organs can perpetrate, to the great alarm of a 
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young lady wlio was seated^ quietly sketchings at the comer I had just 
turned. When she looked up, startled by the hideous bray, and amuse- 
ment succeeded to her surprise, she opened to their full extent a pair 
of laughing blue C3^es, which I felt ccri>ain I had looked into before. Yet 
of their splendidly beautiful owner I had no recollection. At once a 
thought, an inspiration it must have been, recalled my former companion 
of the diligence. 1 Was sure it must be she. As I detest ceremony in 
iriAXstigatioiis of this kind, 1 at once dismounted, took oiF my hat, and 
accosted the fair artist: — *■ 

Madame” (a delightful language is the French ; you can address 
a lady so respectfully without knowing her name !) — Madame, veuU 
eVe bien me pardonner pour Vavoir derange ? Mais, Jo eupidierais 
quelle me permit de Vengayer d deticendre au plus vite. Tout annonce un 
orage.” 

fcjhe coloured, and bowed sliglitly. Remcrric, monsieur,” — then, 
looking around, called, “ George The accent was of my native 
land ; 1 was confirmed in my conjecture, and addressed her in Eng. 
lish : — 

If that be your servant, madam, 1 fear he is scarcely within call. 
It must have been the white-headed old person whom I passed, as he 
was plucking grapes in the clos of La jBlayc, a full quarter of a mile 
from hence.** — She gathered up her pencils, and appeared perplexed. 
At this moment, a few heavy drops ^ rain, and a far-off muttering of 
thunder, came on very opportunely. 

I assumed a most humble and respectful mien : — Will you honour 
my quadruped by suffering him to bear you home before the storm des- 
cends ?** — She blushed again, and seemed to hesitate : but a lood dap 
of thunder aided my eloquence materially ; and the preparation of a few 
momeifts helield Jier seated upon my mule, wrapped in the very cloak 
which, had kept her warm three, j’^ears before, and me trotting at the 
animaFs bridle, or occasionally seizing the ajiology of a steep descent or 
a rough patch of road, for supporting licf in the saddle. However, be- 
fore we reached lior home, at a short distance from tlie suburb of Ve- 
vay, the rain came down with true Alpine fury ; and 1 delivered my fail- 
charge, dripping wet, into the care of an anxious-looking oM gentleman, 
who was wjitcliiiig for Jior in the verandah, and in whom I at once re- 
C/Ognised the papa of the diligenre. From lier 1 received a liost of 
pretty thanks ; and fron^hini, what I valued far more, the permission 
to call oj^ the morrow, and inquire whether she had taken from 

the'exp&ure. * . ' jT 

Gedrge,’* said I to the old blue-bottle, whom I met hurryii^ town- 
ward, h(W long has Captain Denham been at Vevay } 

The man seemed surprised, but answered respectfully, Sir George 
Denham, you mean, sir ; he is Sir George, now that the baronet in 
Yorkshire is defid,** 

All, indeed ! I was not aware of the fact: aifd mj' ladyfv‘ 

My lady ? God bless yon, sir, she died before iny master came into 
these foreign parts !** 

“ liidcecl, 1 bad not heard of that accident : — and is no one with your 
master but Miss Isabella.^** 

No, sir ; the young people were all left in Leicestershire when Sir 
George came abroad for his health.” 

Do they see much company ?” 
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' O no, sir, master lives quite retired like : besides, there are fe«r 
English about Vevay.” 

Very good : now go home and dry yourself:” (slipping an ecu into 
his hand.) ' 

' Here was full and pleasant information. My conjecture was assured : 
no troublesome mamma or brotliers : father invalid, and a baronet ; 
iiothing could be more delightful ! I returned to my quarters in the 
highest spirits, and in a rich stream of Utopian visions; and engaged 
my apartments in tlie town for tw'o months certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly received ; my dear country- 
men, Heaven bless them ! are not quite so surly w'hen you meet them 
abroad : especially if they happen to be in w%ant of assistance or 
amusement. Sir George appeared to me to stand in the latter predica- 
ment ; and certainly rather encouraged than acquiesced in the ap- 
proaches I made to become an hahitiir under his roof. I gathered, both 
from his establishment, and my dialogue with George, (tjhe blue-bottle,) 
that with title, fortune had also flowed in upon him ; and therefore cau- 
tiously abstained from recalling to hh memory our former meeting. 
But with the fair Isabel, I was not so scrupulous ; and as soon as we be- 
came tolerably good friends, and 1 was installed in the place of cicerone, 
and permitted to escort her to views w'hich papa could not reach, I 
took an opportunity of approaching the subject, although cautiously at 
first. The moment, however, that I touched upf>n it, tlie expression in 
Miss Denham's eye, and perhaps a little heightening of colour, convinced 
me that she had not forgotten the circumstances of our previous meet- 
ing : and I ventured to speak of it, and of the many recollections it 
had left, without reserve. Why I had liitherto licsitated to make the 
inquiry, I should fail in attenqding to explain : those alone who have 
been fascinated, as I then was, will understand thej reason. Hencefor- 
ward we became as old friends, and, J need not add, constant compa- 
nions. Never did I pass a more blessed summer : — it was, indeed, a 
hai3piness almost too keen, to' ramble day after day, without a thought 
of the future, in that paradise of a country, by the side of sweet Isabel 
Denham to read to lier passages from Rousseau and Byron, in the very 
spots where they were composed, and wliich they describe ; or to sit at 
her feet througlumt long summer evenings, gazing into those strange 
blue eyes, as slie sang to her guitar, for pa])a, wliole garlands of gay 
little French and Swiss romances. Vet I never spoke to her of love, 
although^lii^ heart w'as almost oppressed with its sweetness. But our 
intercourse grew* so entire and affectionate, as w'e read, or sailed, or sat 
together^ or loitered amidst tlie lieiivy fragrance of the garden to watch 
the glory of an Alpine sunset, that nothing but a rising sense of self- 
reproach, W’hen I considered my doubtful prospects in life, — or perhaps, 
likewise, a fear to disturb, even with a word, a relation so delicious as 
had silently established itself between me and this fair girl, could have 
stifled the 'confession and the entreaty which at times actually ipiivered 
on my lips. O, she was such a soft, bright creature, with all the grace 
of a French girl, and the pensive sweetness of an English maiden ; glad, 
but deep-hearted, and now and then disposed to be tyrannical : with 
small white hands, and tripping feet ; and then those indescribable eyes ! 

I wonder how 1 was enabled to keep silence : for there was a something 
in Isabel's manner that whispered, at times, as if she would , have for- 
given my presumption, had I broken it. 
fipt autumn w’as nearly past; its close recalled Sir George, with re- 
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Atored healthy to England ; and me to the fulfilment of a promise made 
to an invalid friend at Naples. At pai*ting^ the old baronet gave me a 
kind invitation to his seat, when I should return to England : and when, 
in his presence, I essayed to bid farewell to his daughter, my self.pos. 
session so nearly left me, that I could barely say, " Good-by I" That 
last day was a miserable one ; and when evening came, and I had com- 
pleted my arrangements for departure on the morrow, I could not re- 
strain my desire to say one kind word to Isabel before leaving the place. 
It was in vain that reason hinted the folly of indulging a pursuit, that in 
my then circumstances, appeared hopeless : equally vain was the appeal 
of conscience, urging tliat it was using a young creature unfairly to sug- 
gest a claim that T could not prefer : — before the sun had quite set, I 
w'as standing once more at the gate, from whence we had so often looked 
down upon Leman. Vl'oiild she come.^ I was sure of it ! 

J stepped aside for a moment ; she slowdy approached the wicket, 
and stood leaning for a few instants on the espalier, gazing on the water ; 
and then slie buried lier face in both hands. 1 stole to her side, and 
whispered Isabel !’* At first, I feared that she would faint, so pale did 
she become ; but the cofoiir directly returned to her complexion, until 
cheek, brow, ami even neck, were glowing with a crimson flush. She 
held out her hand, smiling, but wdth eyes full of tears. 

'' I could not bear to leave you, my sweet friend, without taking a 
kinder farewell than the few cold words spoken this morning.” She 
looked dow'iiwards, and I could see her lip quiver, but no answer came. 

** It w’ill be a long, long time ere 1 see you again ; will you let me 
thank you for these happy months, or wdll you add one other treasure 
to all your gifts of gentleness and condescension } Will you repeat that 
sweet promise you once gave me, as a child } Say, that }’^ou will not 
forget me, beautiful Isabel Denham !” 

Did I break that promise ?'* she replied, in a h>w' voice. 

Ah ! but you are now to enter the w’orld, wdiere ymi will be sought, 
and caressed, and loved ; but no one w ill love you there so fondly as 
an old friend, dear Isabel V* (AVhat would not I have then given for the 
pow'er to ask her to be mine !) She made no answer, but w^ept. At that 
moment, the voice of Sir (Toorge w as heard, calling her name : she slight- 
ly pressed my hand, in which 1 still held hers, and whispered, hurriedly, 

Chiod-by ! I wdll not forget you !” — Had IMe])histopliiles himself then 
stood at my elbow, I coidd not have abstt'iiiied from kissing the lips that 
uttered these kind, musical Avordsj. She struggled, escapdf^from my 
embrace, and ran towards the house. 

For two long years 1 remained on the Continent, busied with projects 
which 1 need not relate, <»r engaged in adventures that would little in- 
terest you. Need I say what was now' the ])ole-star of my endeavours ? 
'riiose dear w'ords, 1 wiU not forget you,’* were for ever in my car ; 
and supjKU'ted me in moments of anxiety and disnppointmeQt,' of which, 
God know's, I had my full share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Isabel Denham's presence, until 1 could appear before her in the cha- 
racter of a decided suitor ; — yet how dearly did it cost me }/ flow could 
I expect that her memory, to which I had preferred no direct claim, 
would survive the effects of absence, silence, and the assiduities of 
others ? 

In thc|r winter of 18 — , I returned to England. My difEj|ultics, at last, 
were smoothed away ; and away did 1 post to Yorkshire, the moinent 
1 w'as free from the importunities »»f agents anc^ papers. I have already 
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Jiinted, that of Sir George or liis daughter 1 had not heard since their 
departure from Vevay. Chance liappily directed me to an old friend in 
the neighbourhood of Beverley ; from whom I obtained^ at the same 
time^ an invitation to pass my Cliristinas under his roof, and the wel- 
come information that Sir (ieorge Denham was his neighbour and ac- 
quaintance. T arrived at Thornton's on Christmas Kve. You are come 
at the right moment,” said my friend ; The party from Denham Hall 
join our merry-making to-inorro.w ; and you will have a good opportunity 
for renewing your Swiss acquaintance.” Between fear and expectation 
I had no sleep that night. ** 

In this fair district, the dear old Englisli custom of hearty Christmas 
rejoicings, and the genuine ancient hospitality, are retained in much of 
their origidal glory. Under any other circumstances, the clieerful hum 
of preparation throughout the night, tlie carols chanted by the village 
choristers under the hall windows ; and, on the morrow, the chambers 
green with laurel, and variegated with holly ; the holyday faces of the 
tenantry, and a certain blending of solemnity and joy in the performance 
of church service in the stately old minster, would have affected 
me powerfully, after returning from so long A sojourn abroad : but, in 
cliurch, 1 was devoured by iinjiatience, vainly attempting to detect one 
familiar face amidst tlie congregation ; and returned to dress, nervous 
and disappointed. A few words to Thornton, indeed, would have put 
an end to my suspense ;• but I had resolved to conceal every indication of 
peculiar interest, until 1 had learned how' Isabel w'ouhl receive me. I was 
actually trembling when 1 entered the drawdng-rooni, half an hour be- 
fore the early dinner ; — the guests were nearly all arrived, but still the 
face I sought for was- not there. A carriage dashed u]) to the door — 
8i|; George and Miss Denham I I started forwards. Cent mille tonnerres ! 
The old gentleman was, indeed, the same ; hut Instead of the beautiful 
girl I expected, lliere apjieared a thin' aged lady, with all the vinegar 
look of a maiden sister. 

Sir George greeted me heartily. I forbore to inquire, at the moment, 
after his daugliter ; it had, indeed, been needless, fi>r lie was hardly 
seated, before, “ AYhcre Isabel ?” rained upon him from all sides. 

Poor Bell !” I was afraid to bring her out on a l)itter day like this, 
even to a Christmas revel : she has been so delicate of late.” Here he 
looked at the villanous old sister in the lace cap and s}»ectacles, who 
nodded assent. I could liave strangled them Imth. 

The dinner, maUjre all its abundance and solemnities, right merry 
and conceited ;” its flowing healths, ample cheer, and gay faces, was a 
bitter ceremony to me, moody and taciturn as the disappointment had 
made me. One determination engrossed all tny thoughts ; and, in the 
bustle caused by the ladies' departure, I proceeded to execute it, by 
slipping quietly into the hall, seizing the first hat 1 could find, and 
ininning down the aveiiqc as fast as the frozen snow allowed me. Show 
me Sir George Denham's,” said I to a child at the lodge i — It's the big 
white house yonder, across the field.” In three minutes I was halting 
under the ^ndows of Denham Hall. 

The neOmsity of a pause to take breath, a consciousness of my pro- 
ceeding being rather a queer one, added to an habitual love of recon. 
noitring before any onslaught,” arrested my hand, as it was almtdy' 
the beU. 1 therefore began to encompass the house the 
MP^eiiof th^' besiegers of Joricho, (only that I used no trun^t,) until 
frealjhed a bay window, level with the flower-bed without, which was 
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brightly illuminated from within. The curtain was partially drawn 
aside^ and the ringing sounds of youthful laughter attracted me nearer. 
I stepped on to l;he flower-bed, and looked in upon a scene which Wilkie 
or Jan Steen's rare fancy could not have embellished. It was a long 
room, fitted up with rich oaken panels, alternating with portraits in 
the antique style, and now tliickly hung with evergreens. The chief 
light proceeded from a vast Yule log, which lay glowing and flickering 
in a wide chimney. The^ place was full of boys and girls from twelve to 
seven years old ; two stout little fellows had just succeeded, by the help 
of two c^hairs, in attaching a ^bunch of Christmas to the chandelier, in 
the centre ; taking advantage, as it seemed, of the moment, whOe a girl 
of about ten years of age was busy binding up the eyes of a young lady, 
(the only grown-up person of the party,) who was seated upon a stool, 
with her back turned towards the window, amidst shouts of merry 
laughter. 1 drew closer, and, as soon as she rose to begin the game, I 
knew, by the little white hands extended to Ccatch the fugitives, the ele- 
gant form, the rich black locks, and the dimpled chin, even though her 
eyes wrrc covered, the person of sweet Isabel Denham. 

From an iiivoliiiitjiry ^impulse 1 tried the clasp of the window; it 
opened, and there I stood within the curtain, gazing with tremulous de- 
light and eagerness upon my beautiful mistress. It required a pause of 
several minutes before J could summon courage to intrude upon this scene 
of innocent merriment. The little folks, the while, were skipping about in 
the fire-light like so many brownies, shouting with rapture ; and Isabel 
hounded amongst them as gracefully as though she had been Titania 
herself. She had little success in the game ; the mischievous crew, 
who seemed to take especial delight in pulling about her curls, escaped 
from her gentle hands, whenever she essayed to lay hold upon any of her 
assailants. At last slie came running towards my hiding-place, with 
both hands outstretched, crying,*^* 1 am sure there is some rogue hid- 
ing here, who shall not escape quite so easily as ho did the last time I" 
I cannot describe how this random speech affected me ; hut 1 internaUy 
blessed the omen, and coming forward, as sh^pproached, quietly pos. 
sessed myself of her two hands, and pressed them to my lips. Startled, 
if not alarmed, by a touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry^ ex- 
claiming Papa ! it is not you and, freeing one of her hands, hurriedly 
removed the bandage from her forehead. It was a nervous moment for 
me ; the unwarrantable liberty I had taken just ffashed upon my mind 
at the instant when I had fully committed myself. On recognising my 
face, Isabel almost sliricked, changed colour, tried to speak, and burst 
into tears. I was terribly alarmed ; the little people stood aghast, as 
though Satan himself had stepped from behind the curtain. I supported 
Isabel to the sofa, and knelt at her side. 

Forgive me, dear Isabel ! I little thought I should alarm you so 
much. I was not master of myself on seeing ygii so near ipfe ! will 
you suffer me to entreat your pardon ? Her eye slowly unclosed, and 
rested on mine, troubled, but full of sweetness. 

Oh, Mr. Vernon ! It was not kind to frighten me thus.;v^l do not 
know whether J shall ever forgive you for causing me siich^ shock.'^^ 

I ^all never forgive myself if I have distrei^cd you ; but hear my ex- 
have met you at Thornton's ; you came not ; I hasten- 
®d hitmfi|||^^find you ; I beheld you through the window, could not 
restrain iw|||ftgernes8 to approach you ! and now, have you li^forgotten ; 
will you forgive me 
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' 1 do not know^'* she said^ blushing deeply^ whether 1 ought to listen 
to you at allf or nOk You deserve that 1 should send you away at once/’ 
You would not be so unkind^ did you know how 1 have longed to 
cast myself on your mercy/' • 

Well, I forgive you !” 1 was in the Seventh heaven ! The blind- 

man’s buff party appeared sorely disconcerted. Had we not better set 
the little people to play again?” said I; and without more ceremony, 
seizing upon the biggest boy of the party, I bound up his eyes ; and 
after a few minutes’ romping with them, the merry uproar became as 
loud as ever. Returning to Isabel's feet, t then told my tale, explain- 
ing, as well as I could, my past silence, sued for her pardon and her 
fair hand.' She w^as to^ naturally sincere, perhaps too much hurried, to 
tyrannize bver me at such a moment ; and when, after an ardent ex- 
postulation and entreaty, I raised her from the sofa, and slyly leading 
her under the little rogues' Bush of Salutation, covered her eyes, brow, 
and lips with kisses, — she had already breathed the sweet word that 
made her mine for ever. 

In the course of that evening’s converse I learned how faithfully the 
dear girl had kept her promise, although my silence had so little de- 
served it ; and how just hkd been my instantaneous feeling of antipathy 
towards the maiden aunt, from whom poor Isabel had suffered a long 
persecution on behalf of a proteyc of hers, recommended as a suitor to 
my peerless mistress. 

It was very late ere I regained Thornton Priory. The revel, fortun- 
ately, was not yet over, and I found Sir (leorge in a charitable mood ; 
so that before bis carriage drove away, I had oljtaiucd from him a per- 
mission which completed the happiness of the most exciting, yet most 
d^ightful Christmas day I had ever spent, or may hope ever to spend 
again. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND CONSTABLE AND COMPANY. 

A MORE singular relaHlSn, than that betw'een the creditors of a pub- 
lishing house and the author of an inurrittvn work contracted for, has 
perhaps never been brought to light by commercial vicissitude. Had 
the subject of the follow ing case beep any other than Sir Walter Scott, 
the singularity of the negociation might have rendered the document 
worth reading. As it is, we have no doubt of its deep interest to our 
readers. 

CASE. 

At the date of the bankruptcy, a work of fiction bad been prepared by 
Sir Waiter Scott. The paper for printing the work had been sent by 
Messrs. Constable & Co. to the printers, to whom the MS. had been 
delivered in the usual way. The work had been advertised by Messrs. 
Constable & Co., under the name of Woodstock,” for several months, 
and it waa nearly ready to be published. — The trustee for the credi- 
^jtors of Messrs. Constable ^ Co. claimed right to the works contracted 
for, and maintained, that as the price had been paid, and he w^Bf . 0^Ady 
to fulfil the contract by publishing the works, ho was erititlad||^||&nd 
in the sa mft, situation in regard to the contract as Messrs. jMpfahle dt 
CUiljll'^emsdrves had stood at the date of the bankruptcy, 
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Sir Walter Scott maintained that the contract lia4beeh^y^4^^j^^ ; 
bankruptcy of the purchasers and publwhers of .tbe wo^kir^ ^and^ l^ir: « 
consequent inability to perform their part of the 'contract ; that the^y^ 
ment of the price M^as not the only oftligation incumbelht upon tB^ ; 
that they were bound to publish the works, which they cquld not do ; 
and that when he contracted with them^ he had a reference taHhe ad. 
vantages which he would derive from their bein^ tlie publishers, but 
which could not be obtained from the trustee fn^ their creditors ; ^that - 
he had a material interest in the books being properly published, both/ 
with reference to his fame as da author, and^his reversionary interest iri' 
the works. He admitted that in tlie cases where the price liad bee^, 
paid, he was bound to repay the money advaiicodj^or to account fOr it ; 
but he denied that there was any obligation tfpm him to deliver the 
works in question to 1)0 i)ublished by the trustee for the creditors of 
Messrs. Constable Si Co. 

CONTRACT. 

'' Dear Sirs, — I am desired by the Author of Waverley to propose to 
you a new bargain for another romance on the same terms as the last," ^ 
The money will be wanted previously to the 28th of this month. 

‘‘ Should you accept the proposal, I shall make you a formal offer in 
the usual mode ; and as the author is desirous to have tlie matter closed 
as speedily as possible, J hope to have the pleasure of hearing from you 
in the course <»f a day or two. — I am, dear sirs, yours truly, 

(Signed) James Ballantynf.” 

Messrs. A. Constable S< <'o. having intimated their intention of ac- 
cepting the offer, they next day received the following note and offer. 


^ 18tli or 19th March, 

18th 


L.500 

25th and 2Gth 

aotli 

, 

750 


•i{«h 

, 

850 


ilStli 

, 

400 


L.2,500 

S' ^ 

P. O. 7th March, 1823. 

** Dear Sirs,— The jircfixed are the dates at which 1 should be glad 
to receive the advance on the new, and I will thank you to be kind 
enough to let me know if the arrangement will suit you. — Vours, truly, 
(Signed) ^ James Ballantyne.” 

The agreement for this work was completed by the following missives, 

P. O. Edinburgh, 7th March, 1823. 

“ Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. — Gentlemen, — I am empowered 
by the Author of Waverley, Peveril of the Peak, &c., as his agent, to 
offer you his next work of fiction following that contracted for with me 
on 14th October last ; if a romance, in 3 vols. ; if a.novel, in 4. I sha}!, 
however, as heretofore, recapitulate the agreements that are now open 
betwixt us and the said author. 

I. 

'The work, which is not yet named, now far advanced at pi'ess, im- . 
.jnedii^ely following Peveril of the Peak, an(f contr{|^ted for on the 
Sept^l^ 1821, (Quentin Durward.) 

The work of fiction (written by the ^ptlior) that 

agreed foir eti 3dt|[|ptemher, 1821J and contraoteifej^or 20th oT Fi^niary, 
1822, (St, Ronaifllp^ell.) 
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• III. 

** The next' work of fiction (written by the author) following^ that 
agreed for on 26th February, 1822; and contracted for on 7th May, 
1822, (Redgauntlet.) 

IV. 

The next work of fiction (written by the author) following that 
agreed for on 7th May, 1822, and dontrncted for, as before mentioned, 
Qfi the 14th October laft. (Tales of the Crusaders.) 

, The conditions of the work now to bo contracted for, are as fol- 

w.— 

1st — That the impression shall be ten thousand copies, 

2f^— -That the au|||Or is to receive three thousand, seven hundred, 
and fifty pounds, for his share of the profits of the said ten thousand 
copies. 

— That I urn to have one-third of the transaction, you managing 
llie whole, as formerly. c 

\th — 'I’hat for your two-thirds, you are to grant bills at four, five, 
and six months, for L.2 ,.j80. 

“ 6th — Tliat James Ballantyne & Co. are* to print the work ,* and 
that on publication, you are to draw on them for ouc-third share of the 
paper and print of the work, at a date not exceeding twelve months. 

6//*— Th*at you are at liberty to print, if you shall see cause, two 
thousand copies, in addition to the ten thousand copies above stipulated 
for; but, in putting the additional number to press, the author is to 
receive L.7o0, payable in the proportions by you and myself, as already 
narrated, and with a like division of the books. I am, gentlemen, 
your very faithful servant, (Signed) Ja3jrs Ballvntyne.*’ 

^M'hlinburgh, 8th March, 1S23. 

Dear Si^*, — Above you have a copy of your 2 )ro])osal of a nciv ivork, 
by the AutJmr of IVaverley, w hich w e hereby accept of ; and w e remain, 
4par sir, yours, truly, (Signed) A. Constahlk & Co." 

Addressed to Mr James Batlautipie/* 

m 

There can he no objection to our also publishing the Contract con- 
cluded by Mr. Ilallantyno on behalf of the concealed author, with the 
house of Constable and Co. All thq affairs having been long ago made 
public, nothing private, though something new and interesting may be 
brought to light by the following document 


No. II.— CONTRACT. 

"^20th October, 1823. 

M^srs. Archibald Constable and Co. — Gentlemen, I am empow'ered 
hy the Author of Waverley, Quentin Durward, &c., as his agent, to offer 
you his next work of fiction, following that contracted for with me on 
7th March last; if a Romance, in 3 vols; if a Novel, in 4. 

“ I shall, however, as heretofore, recapitulate the agreements that^ are 


l^ow open betw'ixt us and the said author. 

^ The work, now far advanced at press, and named St. RonM ^ jB^ll, 
and contracted for on 26th Fehru.ary, 1822. 

The next work of fiction written by the authu^gMl^^^ St. Ro- 
nan’s Well, contracted for on 7th May, 1822, ( Redg^p|!uet 
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Uh 

The next work of 'fiction written by the author^ following; that con- 
tracted for 7th May, 1892, and contracted for on 14th October, 1899, 
(Tales of the Crusaders.) 

IV. 

The next work of fiction written by the author, following that con- 
tracted for on 14th October, 1892, and agreed for as before stated on 7 th 
March last. 

“ The conditions of the work now to be contracted for are as follow :s — 
“ I At — That tlie impression shall be 10,000 copies. 

— That the ^author is to receive L.3,750, for his share of the pro- 
fits of tlic said 10,000 copies. , 

« fid — 'J'hat I am to Ijave one-third of the transaction, you managing 
the wlioh^ as formerly. 

^th — Tliat fi>r your two-thirds you are to grant bills at four, five, 
and six monlli.S;, for 

5fh — Tliat James llallaiityne & Co. are to j>rint the work, and that, 
on publication, you are to draw on them for one-third share of paper and 
print of the work, at twelve months date. 

(ith — 7'hat you are at liberty tt» ])rint, if you shall see cause, 9000 
r(»pies in addition to tlio 10,000 copies above stipulated for; but in put- 
ting tlie additional number to press, the author is to receive L.750, pay- 
able in the proportions by you and myself, as already narrated, and with 
a like division of the books. — i am, gentlemen, your faithful and obe- 
dient servant, (Signed) James Ballantynk.'* 

Edinburgh, 29th October, 1893. 

Dear Sir, — On tlie otlier side we hand you a copy of your proposal 
dated 20th instant, for a new work by tlie Autlior of Waverley: we 
hereby accept of said proposal, apd are, dear sir, yours, truly, 

(Signed) A. Oon.stajii.e Sc Co.*' 
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JlURnAH! the wind, tlu* niiphty wind. 
Like lion from his laii* iqi-sprtiii!;, 
Hath left his An tit home hehind, 

And off his .slumbers fliiii;« ; 

While ‘over lake ami peaceful • 

With track of crested foam, b weeps* he ! 
Hurrah ! the wind, the miji^hty wind, 
Hath oVr the deep his thaiiot dmen. 
Whose waters, that in peace rei liiiM, 
Uplash the roof of heaven ; 

Then on the quaking cliff-houiid shore 
They foaming dash with di'afeiiiiig roar. 
The ship IdomM on the waveless sea, 

Her form was imaged in its breast, 

And beauteous of iiroportion she, 

As ever billow pre&t ; 

And graceful there as stately palm, 

She tower'd amid the sultry calm. 

Her iltg hung moveless by the mast, 

droop’d hree7elcs8 and iin- 

And oft ’m aeaman’s glance was cast 
Along i|Mlg||buameut, 

T o note If descry 

T lie wakeinitg^SS^^^roachiiig nigh. 


On came the wind, the reckless wind, 
Fast sweeping on Ids furious way, 

His tempest rushing ])inionif brined 
In wrathful mean’s spray. 

On lanie the wind, and, as he past, 

The bhriek of death was in the Idasl ! 
The tall bhip by the shrouds he took. 

To shivering shreds her canvas rent. 
Then like a reeil her mast he shook. 

Ami by the hoard it went. 

While yawn’d the deep with hideous din, 
As if prepared to gulf her in. 

With fruitless effort on she lecls, 

The giant uMiid is in her wake, 'f 
The inouiitain billow’s coll she feels 
Around her like n snake : 

Lot'k’d in that unrelenting gfbsp. 

She struggling sinks with stifled gasp. 
Hurrah 1 hurrah ! the victor wind 
Hath swept the ocean rover down, 
And left a shipless sea hehind, 

With many a coi*se bestrewn ; 

And swift, unfetter’d, 8tlit>ng, and fre«’, 
Like eagle on his path, speeds he ! 

9 I 



THE SIEGE OF MAYNOOTH. OK KOI^FANCE IN IRELAND. * 

The aniinls of IreLniHL the period of its conquest hy the Enfylishj 
exhibit little else thnn the acts <»f a coiitiiiuoiis tra^i-eomecly, in which, 
however, the hlo(Ml and liorrors, and wild find .st<jrmy passions, ji^rcatly 
preponderate ; the eoniie relief t<» the main piece heiri^ little more than 
the mirtlifiil driinkenness of Michael (’assioto the whirlwind of Othello’s 
jealousy, or tlie cpiaint humours of the ‘^rave-dii»f;;er, to the deep and 
concentrated ^rief of Hamlet. Even the merriment and jollity are 
often of :i wild and reckless character ; the carouse of the outlaw in the 
intervals of his desperatte life, or the intemperance of the seaman, wh(», 
perceiving*- the storm increase heyond his power of control, and his 
vessel sinking in s])it(‘ ofevtuy effort of his skill, in his despair, seeks to 
drown his senses in the madness of intoxication. One act in this 
chequered drama, wdiieh occurred in 1 .j 31‘, was empiiatically termed 
“ Tlie Ke]»elli(»n of Lord 'J'homas Fit/i»erald.” On the events of this 
formidable insurrection is constructed the historical Romance of 7V/e 
jV/c//c q/' dfu//nou/A. It niav he called a serious romance, and, as such, is 
distiniTuished by t on^ideral le rapidity and fulness of iinddent, by strik- 
ingly picturesijuc situations, and some force of charai-ter. It Meow iso 
possesses a iioldcn- kind of interest, from the nah ral coincidence of 
many of the circumstances, descriptions, and actuating: moti\cs i»f the 
leadiiiiT cliaracters with tliose of the nnbaj)py fortunesof aiiolber rebel 
Geraldine — tin* late lamented Lord Edward Fit/i»Trald. TJiese eolin’i- 
dences are neither far-souyj.t nor «d»truded ; tliey occur naturally to the 
mind of the reader, for the tale is supposed to he written two eenturics 
before the feuds (»f I7h8 ; and on all of suiferintr, and enielty, and national 
de^rradatioii that followed them, tlie political tone of the w'ritor, thoiiyli 
decided, is not inlenijierate, 

'J’he romance ojien^ ^trikiniily. About tlie eltise of the reii^ii ofElizahcth, 
a youn^ and iioMe traNcller, jouriieyini* to tlie court, is (iverlaken hy 
a violent tliuiider storm ^ou the ver^e of an extensive forest. He seeks 
shelter in a liovel, of wln<'h tlie only vi'-ihle inmate is tlius described : — 

“ It w'.TS a fciiudr, sitliiii: on a low sUm> 1 licfon* tin* fin*, hut in appraranre of so 
^jrrat an >ounj4 hairl ■'hmhlrml in hrlioJir.iiff her, h(*ln*\in:^ tlial he saw 

soincthiiuf not hrloiiyiii','- to Mu', w'orhl. A Mhi*i niaiitJt*, worn and faded, on wdiiidi 
appeared wdiat liail iM*eii emhioidery, w^as wrapped aromid lier foirn, and over a part 
of her liead ; the re-st of her liahihnieiit cornspoinU’d w’itli (his reninaiit t>f ma*^ni(i- 
< t nee, and w as equally poverty stri( k» n : her Jiair, w hile as snow', and of a flfrcat 
leiifTth, fell forwards from underneath her mantle, and rented on her kins's ; the form 
of her features still bore the traces of what had once been beauty, alllioiiji'h they 
now a])peared rather carv’ed in oak, than to he liviiijj lle.sli and blood ; her ejes alone, 
ns they ^rhMined in the fire-li£rht, and a sb»w roikin;; movement of the 'hodj, con- 
vinced the Earl that she was iiid(*ed a hreatliini^ creature; but, W'hile ho h(‘.sitated to 
advance, or how' to address lier, she simjr, rather min mured in a hnv broken voice, 
a kind of wild lilt, to w'hij'ii her yoiun^ auditor listened with brrathlesb alteutioji, the 
words corresponding: .so peifeetly with her extraordinary ajqiearaucc.'' * 

Having ended her wild chant, an cxjdaiiatory conversation takes 
place l>etweeri the young man ami his strange hostess, 

“ ‘ Thou art then a courtier,’ .said the old w'omnn, eyeing him more attentively. 
M, also, have know’ll something of courts; yes, and Queened it to9,-i.-but tha^ 48 
long past.’ 

She clasped her ha mis over her forehead, and .seemed for .^oin€ itbrgfct 

her guest ; then suddenly arousing herself, sln-a-sked, ‘ Who reigns i n now p 


lonilon ; Jume** Ttidgway, S voh. ISmo. 
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—1 have seen many rpijfiis, but all are aivay like unto a dream.i— .Oli I young' man^ I 
have juissod from a throne to a prixon ; I lia/e been steeped in the blood of those near- 
est and dearoxi; I lune sojourned on tliis earth one hundred and forty years : I have 
been n Queen ,• I a>n a Be:»g.ir ; and thou eoyiest to me to ask refuge from a storm. — 
Awayl away ! the Countess of Desimind has no sin Iter for siu h as thee.’ 

« ‘ The Countei's of llesiiioinl !' exelahned the young nohlemau, involuntarily bend- 
ing his knee before her.** 

Tliisveiioniblo ]torsoi! is found to ho that lii. tori/al (\nintoss of Desmond 
of uhoiij every hotly lias heanl, nnd who, Jiviii'j^ to surli on! rente* old aftc, 
hccfinie the subject of grre it vicissitudes of fortune. In tliis venerable 
lady tlie youn;;^ iiohlenian disi.overs n maternal ancestress : an affecting 
dialogue ensues, which the Cu i itess thus terminates: — 

“ ‘ 11 )w can I look u.i thee, hoy, or love thee ? when thou hcarest the hat<*d name of 
Saxon. Alas! thon knowest not all the cause 1 have to hate that lu.nio ; my slaugh- 
tered kiiisjiji n— iny eoiiiili y drendietl in Idooil — thy aiuestors, young man, have done 
me learful wrong : hut yei 1 forgive thee — thi*ir blood le.sts niU j»n Ihj head — tliy 
young hands are unstained. Ves, since (liou had^t feeling and -ynipatliy for th • nice 
oi'Diainomh and*siiice thou do'^t em not insensihle to in\ '.orroivs — thou shalt know 
nil — all that thy fatluTs have inllii ted upon me and mine.* 'fhe ( ounless signed 
to her attendant, sin ohl Irish woman, to bring lier a small cotter, from whenee sac 
dirw u inanuscnjit ; and ]»re.sentiug it to the Ksiil, said : 

‘‘ ‘Head that, and it will te.ich thy light-hearted «.!k*lylo weep foe the so’-i-ows of 
the foi loin and ‘' Hess — to w'cep for one who has oiitliwd ill — ay, alnu'st even 
her own feelings.' ’* 

The yoiuuv havings fullilled his mission al courl, h.'i^tvns to peruse 
the scroll, wliicli tclK Jiini the sad history of ine nohle De-moiids and the 
11 n fortunate (ieraldiiies. TJie story (*j>e’!s vviili a, successful attempt at 
melo-drainatic eflect, and, tliroughout, llie a!ithor shews : bill in ^loujdiij;’ 
and in his hack^grouiuD. Lord Leonard t»rey, the coinn.aj'der of the 
Kiijglish forces, now advancing,* hostilely to the tower < of Desmond, is 
i-erenatliiig the Iieaiitifiil heiress of the rebel Lari, fnmi a boat under her 
lattice. The unworthy Knglisji. conimaiider, while living* in friendship 
with her fatlun* and her iiobh* kinsman, ha'* gained an interest in the 
heart of the geiitie Lliiior, denied to the nobler Lord 'J boina.s Fitzgerald, 
her consin, and from ehiblhood her atli. need bridegroom. Fliiior, though 
her fondest alfeetiou-' are the insidious stmnge/s, re'-i^ts his iinportu- 
iiities to tty witli bill, aiul Ids warning of the d;ingi‘rs that menace her 
father. The inle- iicvv is abruptly broken off by the sound of the tramp- 
ling of horses and the clang of musiiMl instruments, v hicli announce the 
arrival of tlic Spanisb aiubassador, who visit*- the halls of L»esmond as 
the envoy of oiu' soveredgn prrince to another; for tiio Farl of Desmond 
now ojiciily disclaims the power of Kiigl.nid. Klinor, her mind distracted 
hetvvc'en her liliiglish lover and her duties as a daugiiter and a kinswoman 
of the (Toraldines, enters the hancpieting hall, now arranged as an audi- 
ence chamber. The s 4 *eno is highly imjircssive and pic-tiirc'scpie. 

“ Th'* Tlaiupu'ting Hall in Ibc Castle of Dcsnio-ul, now arranpnl for the iiudioiicc 
chambt'i', was an apartment of climenhioii'- sutticiont to contain four or fiv't* hundred 
persons; but m) low, that the heavily c arvc'd oak heaiuR hn}iporling the roof were 
blackened by the smoke of numbers .d' pi nc*-w ood ton-hc's, which, borne by long lines 
of Keariie, or Irish sohlicrs, ranged, along the walls, thivw a powerful, hut ’strangely 
glaring light on the assemblage colh*cted to witness the reec'ptiou of the Spauish 
authorities. 

“ At the upper end of fhe hall, on a dais, or riiisc*d floor, ^^lood a massive and 
Ki^^ly^rpaineufpd tJiroiio, occiiined by the Karl and Couiitc'M- of Dc'smoud. The 
little past tin* iniino of life, of tall stature* and vigcirous liame, srenic'd, 
b y ^ iyilj^^couhVnanco and hardy make*, w'oll calculated to endure all the vlolc*afc 
f<htrtf|fj||^ Ijlll^l^l^ntal and jiersonal, to which, from his situation as Chiedtaiu, or leader 
of iiievitnhly e.xposcd. His temper w as n.'uiirally as mild and 
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forbearing, as was his constancy firm and cnduriiig. Dorn and brought up amidst 
the storms of war, he had no other idea of life, sa% e a constant succession of siege 
and battle, .of violent incursion or midnight foray ; of peace, ho knew nothing, except 
in the tranquillity of his own temper, which disaster or adversity had never as yet 
rutiled, and which had I'nahled liiin hiAierto to bear, with e(|ual cheerfulness and 
equanimity, the blight of ill fortune, and the aiinshine of ])rosperity. 

‘‘ He wore a light cuirass, o\er a dress of quilted leather, richly oriiainonted with 
silver; a saffron-coloured mantle eiiibroulered witli the same, and clasped at the throat 
with a Dealg Falhiiiine, or brooch of jewels; this mantle ot fine cloth was edged with 
a rich and heavy silver fringe; his buskins were inlaid with silver plates ; on his 
head he wore a liigh Moutero cap of the same cloth ns the mantle ; and a sword was 
suspended by his side, of a length and breadth whiAi proved that it would require an 
arm of no common strength to u ield. 

‘‘On his right hand sat the Countess; of slender make, but of a stature exceeding 
the usual height of woiuai;iL; her features, although delicate and beautiful, were 
strongly marked, and her hrow bore tlie inipn'ss of high intellectual superiority. 
Her dress was a rich brocade of cloth of g4»ld, with sleeves reaching to the ground, 
but which were oj>en in froyt high enough to allow her hands and wriats, lioiiiul 
wdth splendid hratelet"., to lu* visible; her mantle also was clasped with jewels, and 
a superb diadem of precious stones, slightly ciieled without coiitiiiAig her long black 
hair, which flowed around lier, desciuuling almost to the knee. 

“ On the left of the throne, a step h»wer down, sat Elinor, their only and beloved 
child. Her fair and delicate brow, and her soft brown ringlets, Avere enciirled with 
a bandeau of pearls. Her girdle, her sleeve^, and the bosom of lier dress, W't‘re cover- 
ed Avith ornaments of the same kind; Avbilst a V'eil of the thinnest and most transpa- 
rent texture, in the form of a Spanish mantilla, aa'us passed lightly over the back 
part of her head, and wrapped round her arms, Avhich Avere modestly fohhal across 
her bosom as she sat. 

“ On either side of the throne, and on a level Avith the rest of the floor, AA'ere rangjul 
the hards of the Tani>t, in long h>ose robes of v.'ii*ious tolonrs, girt around the mid- 
dle Avitb a leathern belt and silver buckle, and fastened at the throat and sleeves 
with massive ornaments of the same metal. 

“ On each siile of the hall, and a\ itliiii the tor<h hearers, were the foot soldiers, Keanu‘ 
and Gallowglasses, each armed Avilh a light shii’t of mail, a hattle-axe, broad-SAA'ord, 
and small crooked ho\A', Avith a quiver of short arrou'^s at their hack, 

“ The centre of tlie liall AvasoeciipiiMl by the tables, on Avhicli AA'as spread a banquet 
almost too ample, e>eii flu* ibe iiiimbei’s avIio Avere to pjirtake of it ; ami on either 
side of tlie tables Avas sufti« ieiit sjiace for tlie train of tlie Spanish Amlmssador, Avho 
noAv approaelied, preceded by a hand ot AA^arlike and sjiirit-stirrifig music. 

“Don Sebastian de Aquila, the SpaniNh Fai\oy, AAais a man considerably jiast tlie 
middle of life, of a graceful and soldier-like demeaiioui’, Avhilst llie vivacity of bis 
piercing black eyes relieved the general gravity of bis countenance. His dress Avas of the 
most splendid fashion and material then Avoni at the Court of Sjiain, and Ills gallant 
and proud foHoAvers Averc aa nobly, altliuugh less richly attired.” 

The Envoy delivers his credentials, and tells that the reinforcements 
from Spain arc now cnteriiifr the Bay oV Ding^le;’ I’his diplomatic business 
concluded, tlie band .strike up the^ p^race chorus, and Don Sebastian 
leads the fair Countess of Desmond to the board. The solemn festival 
ends in a fray. In the midst of his p^allant speeches, the Spaniard is 
startled by what he mistakes for the yelliiif^ of wild beasts.— 

“ Not so the Iri.di there assembled ; no etooner had tlie distan* sound, at first scarce 
heeded hmidst their revelry, becunic distinctly audible, than it was ansAvered by simi- 
lar cries, but still more apiialling from being nearer. In an instant every sAA’ord >vafl 
in air; tlie torches were flung to the ground, and the hearers, joining in the general 
cry and wailike action, trampled them under their feet ; and by the lurid and half 
extinguished fires aud smoke Avith Avhich the hall was filled, added to the horror of 
the scene. 

“To llie astonished Spaniards, the figures of tlie wild Irish, with their longhair, or 
coluus, streaming around, and seen through the fire and smoke, ajipcared |ikc demons 
broke loose from hell : but the continued and terrific w^ar-cry, the Wavinlf 
and simultaneous rushing towards the entrance, soon made it manifMt'th^^llll^tliis 
confusion was the result of some hostile attack from without, not altoggj^lj^tosuah 
since the sounds whicli announced it were so readily comprcliended. 

o.The Kail was amongst the first to spring on his feet ; and^^|f|f||^iihe war-cry 
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of the Desmonds, to rush forwards with drawn sword to the contest ; and Don Se- 
bastian, recovering from his firet astonishment, endeavoured to collect his yet more ama- 
itted follo^ve^s ; and whilst he, still throng the fire and smoke, kept in view the tall 
figure of the h:arl, bearing down all opposition, sprang into the thickest of the fray. 
Although from, to his own uupr<'ictised ear, the similarity of the cries, and to his con. 
fused vision, the exact resemblance of dress and appearance, he was unable to distin. 
giiish friends from foes. 

“ The hsill u\*is cleared of all save fire and smoke, the wreck of the overturned ban. 
ijiiet, and the alarmed, although not surprised women ; consisting of the Countess and 
her daughter, the foster mother and sister of the latter, and ten or a dozen young 
girls, tire-women, and hand-maidtpis, sprightly and courageous lasses, who pressed 
closely around the Countess and Elinor, not from any personal apprehensions of their 
own, blit in order to pridect the wife and daughter of their Chieftain from inconve. 
nionce or insult, in case the brnglish should have any share in this attack ; for from 
their omi countrymen, even those most hostile to their clan, they had no idea of 
either ; at least, no iiitentio);,il inconvenience, and certainly no insult. 

• “ ‘ A\\ 1 Cush la ma chiee, my princess of the world,’ cried Elinor’s nurse, Alice; 

‘ dont he afthcr spiling the beautiful eyes of ye wid crying, shurc it’s only thiiii thievin 
spalpi'ens the Hutjers, an there'll he no harm done at all ; my liosy, jewel,’ address- 
iiig lier daughter, ‘ myself wishes ye’d rtin an git ready some yerbs an plasthers, for 
Ave’ll liav a power o’ cut Iioads to cure before mnruin.’ ** 

‘‘ Hose, in obedience to her mother’s onler, quitting her place beside Elinor, opened 
a little postern door close to where the gn)np were collcc-teil; hut it required a power, 
ful effort of her native courage to suppress a vioh*nt scream, on seeing a number of 
men in ambiisli without, whom the quick eye of the Irish lass, even by tlic flaring 
and unsteady light of the halt-extinguished torches, at once discovered to be strangers ; 
and, cousequeiitly, to them, enemies of a much more dangerous description than even 
the ‘ tliioiiig Hutlers.’ ” 

'Fhc castle is stormed: the (h)iiiitess w itnesscs the bloody conflict nixing 
without, hand to hand and man to man, till the Karl is finally wounded, 
overj)owere(l and made iirisoner, and lier daughter carried off l>y Lord 
(Jrey. liotvveeii the; captive Karl and Sir Kdmund Butler, one of the 
Ormond family, uliolij^lits on the English side, the following conversation 
takes place. 'Inhere is an old family quarrel between the Geraldines and 
tlie Ornionds: the speakers arc travelling^ towards Kilkenny Castle, 
where Desmond is to he imprisoned and detained as a hostaj^e, till the 
pleasure of Kiiiff Henry is learned. 

“ ‘ The seditious spirit,’ said Sir Edinuiul, ‘ diffused hy you juid your adherents 
through the cities of the soutii, is more ])iirticul:irly galling and irritating to liis Ma- 
jesty the King, at this period ; when the whole atteutiim of his goveriimeut is requir- 
ed to relieve tlie iintiou from thosi* afllii'tirig calaiiiitics which a series of wars and dc- 
vastatioiis have produced. Yet his Alajesty, in liis fender love and kindness towards 
his deluded subjects of the Anglo-Irish ijice, is willing to extend his mercy towards 
tliose who seek it by siiicere penitence and submission — cease, then, these factious 
clamours.’ « 

“ ‘ What call you fiu tious elaiiiours ?’ internipted the Karl. ‘ Our grievances 
have been frequently laid before the throne — but witlioiit redress or notici* — treaties 
have been violated, submissions receiviMl, with a shameful and contemptuous disregaitl 
to the most solemn promises — our fortunes have been torn from ns, our consciences 
have been enslaved ; but our oppressors, not yet satiated, now prepare to exterminate 
the wretched natives who have ])resumed to assert tJieir lilierty; and tlius to erect a 
tyrannical dominion, even over those who call themselves bhiglish subjects; and are 
80 infatuated as not to discern that the present is tlie coniinoii cause of all.’ 

“ Here, exhausted hy his own vehemence, the Earl sunk back upon his iron conch ; 
and Sir Edmund, either not choosing to reply, or not having any argument ready, 
rode on in sileiice. 

A few iKOurB more of marcli brought the whole party, now sufficiently weary, to 
a smaU' villj|gc, where thfey were enabled to procure rest and refreshment, and some 

"'"''^itfrtheVomided Earl.” 

Ill the Earl is joined by his wife, in despair for the loss 

of ivhose fate she is ig^noraiit, though suspicion points to 

the EngUiiiPpigi^nder. Here we leave them, to turn to the Karl of 
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Kildare, the father of Lord 1 himias Fitztyerald, the hero of the story, 
Tlie Earl ia now in London, nuikin^terins for liis family at the court of 
Henry ; and is riiinoured to have become so frreat a favourite, that he is 
even spoken of lor Join’d Deimty of the kingdom. Alan, Archbishop of 
Dublin, a crafty and ambitious priest, determines to frustrate this ar- 
rangement ; and Ids iiitrigues j>rovc but too successful. In his pay is 
Pai’esc, the traitorous lostcr-lirother of Lord Thomas, and the ready tool 
of tlio ArcIi!»i<Iio]^ jVnd now tlie scone changes' t(» the fastlc of C/lon- 
tarf, uhere v. e are first introduced to the young chiel of the Geraldines. 

Ho sat in a small .'.partiucnt, licbly funiisboil, and illuminated by a number of 
wavim laiMTis. Many paiu is lay scattorod on the table befoir liini, and from time to 
time lu* started from Ins seat, and [»acod the room with a hurried stop and highly ex- 
cited manner, llis age did not ap]>ear to exceed one and Iw'euty. Uncommonly tall 
and slemler, he w.i> yel -so ])erh'{ t]> weM Ibrined, as to be eminently' graceful iiievery 
moveinent ; bis dark bazel eyes w« re full of fire and vivacity ; bis com])le\ioM, al- ‘ 
though » vM-emely lloiid, nns >o suiilmint, that it would have been accounted dark, 
were it not for the wli'tem'''S of liis aniple forehead, wliii h was gra«?ed hy a ]irofusioii 
of blown <-nrlinghaij' ; and in the res less animation of hise\er-v...ying couiiMjiancc, 

Jt n as easy lo di-co^er llieiash a.nd i iipatieni ti niper common to his nation, but more 
p'Miiliarly llje lot of J.ord ■fiionia*? I'il/geral.'l. , 

“ Dniaiig on<‘ of his ‘.iiddei'«»starts, ])annif the tloi>r of his apartment, the door was 
sofrly ojirnul, and a man stood uitlon. ol an age not I'xceeding his own ; of low sta- 
ture, ami swarthy' comploxinii. 'flie niqdeaoaiit ajtpearance of this person was in- 
creas'd ly a sini'ler e\piV'>'>i<‘n in bis eyes, which were perpetually cast down, or 
wandering vUli i kind ol sto<<n g'.anie fiom oLjeel to o’ajett, never directly meeting 
the lo(»ks of ann'ner, and more e-peeially seeming to <iu:iil under those of Lord Tho- 
mas. 

“ ‘What intolligriiee hving<'‘st thou, Pan'ocr' 6 aid the young Lord, impatiently t 
‘thy < ountenaiuo. man, forebodes e\il — sjie.ik.’ 

“ ‘In s<joth, my' good land, it is nu)st evil,* returned I'aicse. ‘ Vour noble la- 
ther’ — 

‘‘ ‘ Prutoed ; why do-^i thou p.o'^e?’ exclaimed Lord Thomas ; ‘ I am im j^ared.’ 

“ ‘\o, 111} l.ord,’ replii'd Paj<'C, ‘ f doubt my tidings snrjinss even y our apprehen- 
sions — your iud)l(* fitliev. the lairl of Kildare* the Lord Deputy of Ireland, lias been, 
by the li^nglish (h>\ . i mm nt, brought to trial — <oiidemned — and exeiuted. Stand up, 
my Lord, yim turn ]»alc, you sl<iggei — stand uji, niy Loid, y'ou liv<^ — for vengeance.’ 

“ Lord Thoma'., u itli a heavy groan, roveiiiig bis ryes with his bauds, leaned 
agaiihst the w ill of the apartment, unroiiscioi..s of the elfoitAinade by bis foster-bro- 
ther, Pare-e, to aroc.s,* him ; but, after a few minutes, suddenly throwing him otf 
with a wild ci y', lie '•jirangforuaiML, exi laimiiig, — 

“ ‘ To horse ! to liorse! let ns not delay* — my arms, I’arese, — begone! there is not 
an instant to lose.’ 

“ ‘ Whither, my Lord, at this lioiir of th^ night ■' b'or what purpose ? What cun 
be <Ioiie nou' r’ * 

“ ‘ Much, Parese, iiiucli may he done; we must away lo iJuhliii ; tin* Lords of the 
Council an* now sitting in Niiiit Mary's Abbey' — ere tliey' break up i’.is night will 
Thomas l**it/,gera!d inform tliem, that not in tain shall the hlood of the miii*dcrod 
Kildare (ry out for vengeance. Down with the tyrant!’ he continued, striking liiij 
hand violently on tlie table ; ‘ dearly, dearly shall he rue this act.’ ” 

The tempter has now done his office ; with n tumultuary hand of his 
chiiismen and folhiwers, whicli his voice summoned from tlicir carouse^ 
or their sJumhers, Lord TJiomas rushes on to Dublin, and bursts upon 
the ( 'ouncil, then A violent scene follows ; yet he had nearly 

listened to tlio wise and temperate counsels of the virtuous Crbmar, the 
Chancellor of tlie Kirig^dom, and his affectionate and paternal friend from 
childhood. Ihit tlie song^s of the Bards/ who raise their liarps ahiong^tiie 
clansmen without, and the shouts of the multitude^ aj^ain fnad(jenldfM^^ 
blood an<l roir-ed ])assions ; and, from"* that moment, J.iOtd .Th Q Bi |tf A 
rebel. Tnat wild cry of Chrom»a-boo ! the slogan of thajj^^^Mines, 
sounds to his heart like a war trumpet. His stahdarcMs by his 
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kinsmen^ chieftains of O'Conner and O'Carroll ; and their first exploit is 
the siirprisal, assault, and capture of tlje castle of Kilkenny, and 
the release of the Karl, whose warden. Sir Edmund Butler, is made pri- 
soner in his stead. These scenes jjivt* opportunity for much beautiful 
description, and many romantic incidents, and picturesque situations, 
to which we cannot even advert. The conduct of the rash and san- 
guine youn;^ chief, who, impelled by so many generous motives, the 
teniptings of a fiend, and the intrigues of a faction whose object it is to 
divide and govern, and his plans for uniting all the native Irish, of captur. 
ing the wily arclibishop, and gaining ]iossession of Dublin, most painfully 
recnll the events of a later attempt at organization. The scheme of ope- 
ration is, indeed, nearly the same. 

AV’^hile tlie chiefs, after tlie cajdure of Kilktmny C^istle, return towards 
Dublin to attempt to re-<*iit‘ Elinor, and gam possession of the capital, the 
Countess of Desmond, e.sc(»rted by a small party, and in charge of lledrnond, 
a young chivalvous v\arii<»r of the tribe of O’CarroJl, who wmrsljips her 
as a divinity, his secret idol, has many singular adventures; and at last, 
in the convent of S(. Al'^ool.Ntan's, where she seeks slielter, encounters 
Lord Leonard drey and >he archbisliop, and almost rejoices in the caj)- 
tivity into wliich she has been betrayed, from tlieliope of gaining tidings 
of lier daughter. On the entrance of Lord Ijeonard Grey, — 

“ Claspiiijj h('r luiiuls toffctbcr, she (ould only articuliite the name of her daughter, 
when, overpowered by conteiuiiiijf emotions, she sunk fainting: at his feet. 

“ l.ord (irey, surprised, and somewdiat moved, rain'd h(‘r in his arms ; ami calling; 
loudly for as.^i^tauce, horelier him^rlf to aiiotlici* a]Kii’Cmeut, arid desired that her own 
W'oiuan should he summoned t<» attend her; however, ere Alice appearetl, tie withdrew, 
not clioosiii^, at that monw'iit, to listen to elamorous interrogations, which he was 
hy no means prepared to .in.swer. 

‘Oieturniiii* to llie Archbisliop, he said : 

“ ‘ 'JMiis Lady's ner\es appear to be more easily atfeeted than I had calculated— »1 
believed her to lie of a very dilferent description from lier daughter.’’ 

“ ‘ Be not uneasy,’ replied the Arelihishop ; ‘ she wdll shew none enough just now 
when she is put to the proof — 1 know something of ihi,^ iianghty Indy, who has fal- 
len ‘•o up]iortuiiely into our hands — I saw’^ somewhat of her spirit, ivhen she accompa- 
nied her husband in liis iinprisonmeut in the ’rowerol’ I.oudoii — u'ouhl they had both 
remaiiu d there — his most giai iou*. Majesty was, in that instance, hy inuci loo lenient.’ 

‘‘ ^ \our Grate thinks then that this l^ady will pro^e unmanageable said Lord 
Grey. 

“ ‘ Not altogether,’ rejoined Alan, sneeringly ; ‘ she is still a woman — but the 
blood of the (ieraldiiies, which is rather of an intlaiiininhle nature, how's in lier veins 
— how'pver, 1 know her infiueiice over ber husband to be almost uubouiidcd ; and if 
hy threats, or otherwise, we can induce her to exert it, we may get some holdover 

these traitoi'- they have mustered a foree, and havi' shew ii a degree of powder which 

I did not w'ot of in that respect ; Parese rather misled me hy his information — 1 
misdoubt me of that villain, andwdsli I liad hiiiiin Iramls — we have raised a hornet’s 
ne&l about us, whieh it may not be easy to smother.’ 

“ ‘ I find ill the Irish,’ said Lord Grey, jiaeiiig the apartment wdth folded arms, 

‘ an embarrassing, and not a very honourable enemy : instead of marching to the field, 
in all the pomp and pride of chivalry, and engaging in an open and regular battle, they 
dart upon us from iiiaccessilde wmods and morasses — to these they retire at the ap- 
proai h of the Uoyal army— from these they again issue*upon any prospeet of advan- 
tage; but before I can draw out my forces, they are already vanished, so as to keep 
nie in perpetual perplexity, without permitting me to strike any decisive blow in 
this new kind of war, and in a strange country, little glory is to be acquired, and 
much tlamage to lie apprehended.’ 

< When you come to be opposed pcreonally to Lord Tliomas Fitzgerald,’ rctiirn- 
Arlehbishop, ^ you will not have such a complaint to ivpeat; you will fiud him 
enough wdicn his blood Is up, to dare a battle under any circumstances, 
but ^^my^onrees, on which I did not ralciilate. That arch-traitor, Kildare^ before 
kis depSHEatbr Uiigland, probably foreseeing what would liappen, fortified his 
castlei at Ciontarf, and elsewhere, with the King’s stores and artillery, 
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which this hopeful youth is now tuniiiig against his Majesty’s liege subject^ but the 
vengeance of Parliament shall be extended to his adherents and kinsmen, of whom 
1 have a long catalogue — all shall be attaiutcil of high treason, so as to reduce this 
family, which has so long maintained the first rank in Ireland, to the lowest state 
of depi'ession and disgrace.* * 

“ ‘ To secure the interests of the Crown,’ replied Lord Grey, ‘ and to control the 
disaffected, it is absolutely nccessaiy that none but men of English birth should be 
intrusted with the care of the principal places of strength, throughout the whole of 
thS'English settlements.* 

“ ‘ That,* returned Alan, ^ is the principal cause of my jireseut anxiety to reach 
England, in order to represent to my friend, the Cardimil ; and, through him, to im- 
press his Alajesty with the absolute necessity ofth^most coercive measures with these 
discontentetl factions, the which can only be effectually done by placing all authority 
in English hands.* ** 

Next day the Countess, who has dismissed Redmond, too hiffh spirited 
to permit a soldier to remain near her while his arm was wanted for his 
country, finds Lord Leonard g’one, and is informed by the archbishop 
that EJinor is liis wife, and in safety at the Abbey of Wicklow. There 
is in this intclliji^ence something like consolation. While her husband, 
all her kiiisnieii of the Geraldines, and her beloved nephew Lord 
Thomas, are mustering their forces, her son-in, law, now appointed vice- 
roy, returns to Wicklow to draw out the English troops to meet and at- 
tack tlieni. The unhappy lady has now a long conversation with the 
archbishop, wlio endeavours, by w^arnings and threats, to alienate her 
from the cause of her country and her family. He informs her that the 
scaffold is the inevitable fate of the Earl and his rebel nephew ; and 
deliberately recites the words of the act of attainder : 

* What!’ exclaimed the Couiilcss, ‘ do those w'ho are oj^pressed owe allegiance to 
the tyranny that grinds them ? A people, conquered by force and fraud, held in sub- 
jection by the sword, and cruelly treated in their servitude, liave nothing to consider 
but the means and season of resistance ; the Eail of Desmond will never lay down 
his arms tvhile there is misery on the one side and oppressit)n on the other. 

* * You speak boldly, Madam,* returned Alan ; ‘ methinks you will cliango your 
manner u'heii you see jour hiisibaiid led forth to the scaffold,”* 

We cannot folhiw the <liscoiirse between the high-spirited lady, and 
the ambitious and subtle tool of the English Goveriimeiit, who soon af- 
terwards terminates his career of viDany and dark intrigue under the 
hand of his coadjutor Parese. Nor can w'e follow the rapid course ot 
military and political events, but to atone for this, shall trejit our readers 
with a domestic scene, exhibiting the changed condition of the heiress ot 
Desmond ; — 

“ In her solitaiy’ apartment in the Abbey of Wicklow, Elinor awaited with fever- 
ish impatience the arrival of Lord Gn*y, who had been absent more than a fortnight, 
she knew not wliere. Even in the short space of time which had elapsed since the 
commcncenicut of this history, care and anxiety had faded llie roses on her cheek, and 
dimmed the lustre of her soft blue eye. She had never, since the night of their 
abrupt separation, learnt aught concerning her parents ; she had exchanged the pro- 
tection of those tender and indulgent friends, for the caprices of one, by turas a pas- 
sionate and jealous lover, and a haughty and imperious tyrant. Gentle, amiable, en- 
dowed with beauty far beyond that which generally falls to the lot of woman, scarcely 
entered into her seventeenth year, she had already drawn her lot in life, and lost, and 
this, too, by her own act— she had chosen for herself, had rejected, for, this man s 
sake, <iiie who loved her far better than one human being merits to be loved by 
another,, from her he had met with only indifference and ingratitude, and she, had 
she met with any thing more than her conduct had deserved? Of this she was fully 
sensible ; but did that lighten the pang ! Ah, no, * Fatal beauty !’ she excifti^^^&sfss- 

even had I been less fair, still Thomas would have loved me, and I shouj^fi^ 
escaped the notice of him who values only that beauty, treats me as a 
hia'Jjjjftfkre Jiours, to be thrown aside when his mood is serious. 
to Urfhe friend, the companion of my husband, then am 1, indeed, alcl 
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mother, you who possess every charm of tnind as well as person, why are you not 
here, to teacli your poor Elinor how to hold this wandeiing heart ?* 

^ She dressed herself to receive him, arranging her omaments with the utmost 
care, and in the most becoming manner. ^ 

<c t If my looks please him not, I have no other attraction.* She wept, and there- 
by increased the evil which she apprehended ; her smiles would have had a better 
chance, for those brilliant smiles had formed her principal charm, beyond even the 
perfection of her form and features ; it was the life, the light, the radiance of her vi- 
varity, which had held him ever at her side, a delighted listener to her playful trifling. 
Lord Grey was a selfish man, and required amusement; her joyous laugh was wont 
ever to put him in good humour with himself and others — the scene was now changed 
for both. Elinor, an only and idolized child, had been accustomed from infancy to 
have iier every wish regarded as a law : with a less gentle disposition, this might 
have made her imperious ; on her temper it produced the effect of pettishness, and 
tiie iin])ussibility of bearing contradiction. In her new situation, circumstances una- 
voidably occurred to cross her, which, instead of being thrown off lightly, or borne > 
with firiniiess, were met wiih teal's and lamentations. 

Lord Grey's conduct, A\'ilh respect to the attack on Desmond Castle, and the 
rupture of the Earl, had lowered her opinion of him ; and she had the indiscretidu 
to let him see the effect so produced. Tliis was siiflicient to cause dissension ; the 
charm of union once destioyed, and his temper niifled, angry and mortifying words 
succeeded ; then fresh tears and complaints ; and all the illusion of love was dispel- 
led. Touched by the spear of Ithuriel, each started up in their proper form before the 
eyes of the other; he beheld, instead of a divinity, a weak-spirited and spoiled child, 
whose personal loveliness was insufficient to influence him ; once he thought that she 
wanted good sense and good tempei', but he was mistaken in some degree ; she was 
n(»t really deficient in either, except only in suffering him to perceive that she no 
longer regarded him as a hero. 

“ Late ill the evening Lord Grey at length arrived ; but before he approached Eli-’* 
iior's a])artment, delayed a considerable time, giving directions to his officers respect*i 
ing various alti^rations to be made in the fortifications and defences of the Town and 
(histle ; and when he did enter, he walked for some minutes up and down the room 
without speaking; his brow was contracted and he looked harassed. 

“ ‘ Thou art fatigued, Leonard,* she said tenderly. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, after a 
pause ; ‘ thy kinsman gave im* but little rest or respite, the curse of anarchy seeai^ 
to be on this country ; would 1 had never seen it ; the King has appointed me Lord 
Dejuity, also, to increase my difficulties — thou wilt now be, at least, a temporary 
Queen, ICliiior,* he continued in a kinder tone, ^ and reign, for a time, over more 
civili/ed subjects than those of thy father in the wdlds of Munster.’ 

“ The mention of her father brought the ever ready teare into the eyes of Elinor. 
Lord Grey obwrved them, and the I'uuse ; his brow became again contracted, and she 
dared not ask if he could give her tidings of that dear Father, of that much loved 
Mother. » 

“ ‘ Thy kinsman. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald,’ continued Lord Grey, ‘ I am credibly 
informed, means to attempt forcing my intrenchinents here. I only hope he may 
pursue such intention— that is » kind of A'’arfure, in which, I trust, I am more than 
a match for this inexperienced boy. 1 love not jdaying at hide and seek amongst 
swamps and wildernesses ; but I would I v^erc once huiid to liand with him. What 
blanches thy cheek, fair Lady 'f fearest thou the tveight of my arm for thy gentle 
(AMisin F’ 

“ ‘ What strange language, Leonard !’ cried the terrified Elinor ; ^ what thoughts 
are passing in thy mind?’ 

“ ‘ Knowest thou not, my fair one,’ he rcplietl, suddenly seizing her wrist with a 
force that pained her ; < knowest thou not, that thy kinsman hath sw'orn by the Holy 
Cross, and pledged himself to his clan to makegood his oatll, that the widow of Lord 
Leonard Grey may yet be a fitting bride for the young lender of the Geraldines. Hast 
thou no confidant, no favourite maiden here, to whisper such talc in thine car P’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Leonard, Leonard!* cried Elinor, now giving way, without restraint, to the 
flood of tears which she had before struggled to suppress ; ‘ who or what can* have 
poisoned thy mind with such strange, such degrading suspicions P Believe it not— 
Thomas never could have sworn, or said aught resembling that disgraceful 
stOTj l^^j^ ich has been imposed on thee liy some cruel enemy to all — and for me,’ she 
conflfwS^ jjuddenly throwing herself at his feet, and wrapping her white arms arnjUDd 
him, ^ binMu|pt, too fatally, fondly, proved my love to thee ? — have I not sacril^ 
all P parenti^im^drcd, my good name ; am I not disgraced, in the eyes of my clan, 
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by my maiTiage with an Englishman, ihoir professed enemy ?— and, probably, din- 
uunied by my beloved parents, for my ingratitude in forsaking them in their adversity 
—for thee, for thee, Lt'oiiard, liave 1 not risked, have I not endured all thisr' and 
where are my thanks slio cuiKiimedd’owing her fair face on his knees; ‘ oh, not 
in thine heart, not in tliiiie lieart ; thou canst love me no longer ; surely such cruel, 
such degrading suspicion is iucoinpatihle with love/ 

“ As she raised her imploring eyes to his, Lord (irey was softened; he lifted her 
from the ground, and kissing her tbi*ehead, said : 

‘ Be composed, Elinor ; I ineaiil not all which I might in my irritation have said; 
I think no ill of thee, notwithstanding the regret tliou iiast even now expressed, for 
having sacrificed tliy station, as dangliter and he^‘ess of tlie wild (Hueftain of a still 
wilder clan, notw it hstanding tliy regret for having given up that savage grandeur, 
to be the wife of an English nolde, and the Vice-Qneeii of a Court, something, I trust, 
more retiiied tliaii the one to which thou hast been accii«4tonied ; still thou art my 
wife, and ak, such 1 will consider thee; and make others do so also; let me sec no 
more tears now, I am wear) of them/ 

‘Alas’ ala^l’hlie e\ilaiiiii*d, ‘ by nliat liand are tho>si‘ tears to be dried, if notliy^ 
thine, my Lord, ui) husband, atill holoxed by me, although 1 ha\e lo&t the power to 
charm ^ 

“ ‘ Elinor,’ rejdifd Lord (irey, sternly, ‘ I love not reproaclie.s ; to-morrow 1 hold 
a court as Viceroy, pre]Miatory to my triuin]dial entry into the ea])ital, which I will 
effect ere long, and that over tlie l>odie:< t»t the traitorous insurgents, (b'dinor shud- 
dered.) Do thou prcjiare lliV'cll' to grace that (‘oiiJ-t‘i as hi-comes my wife, and as 
thy high-spiiite<l and Qiieen-fiive mother would, \irre »he so placed, la't not thine 
eyes he dimmed w ith teai '^, le&l mc*u should say that Lord Crey's choice had not even 
beauty to lecoiuinend her-’ 

“ I'diuor .-s' arcv* lieedcnl the implied affront to herself contained in llu*se words, her 
ears w^ere only caiiglit l») this, his first voluntary mention of her Mothei, and that 
mention an encomium. Clasping her hands together, slu‘ exclaimed — 

“ ‘ My luotln i I I.eonard, dear Lecmard, tell me of my mother !’ 

“ A slight pan^ o<’ consc iciw e smote LorcKJrey. as lu‘ thought of (he ciirumKtanccs, 
and the n'icntlr.'S iiands in whi<.h he had left tliat lady; putting Elinor aw'ay from 
him, hut genth , Ite said : 

“ ‘I lave no leisure mnv for further ccnuersc ; embarrassing and (Complicated Im- 
ehieBS presses on me; 1 inu^t council with my ofheers ; retire thou to thine oratory, 
aad pray for a more rhrei/ul Kmipc'c.’ 

“ Elinor ohejMl in silence; slowly, and with faltering ste]»s, slie withdixwv from 
the presence ofliiiii, of w liom she liad so lately been the idol; and nmv, 

“ ‘ I liave loved*/ slw exclaimed, ‘ and am chastened; my w'^arm alfertions are 
chilled, and throivn liack by an iron gnis]). lam alone, alone, indeed; for me there 
is no hope ; I am juiiiished even by the fiiltilinenl of my ow n w ishes, is (his to be 
my future lot; are there none iiou'^ to feel w'lth, to ('oinjirehend me*' — no, notone — 
there were, ami I have myself reiecied, ahandoii«‘d, all wlio loved, all W'ho valued 
me; and do I dan> complain y Eatlier of Heaven! forgive Ihiiio erring child!’ 
Flinging hereelf on her knees, ^she jw.iyed lu agony.” 

From this painful interview Lord (irev'’ proceeds to the coimcil-taMe, 
at which ajipe.ars O'Kolly, a low luflian, hut not a treacherous villain 
like llic nu^Iri.sh Parese. II is conduct and cliaracter, as an Irishman, 
is consistcMit and intelligible, for he is for some innigfined jivivate 
slip^ht, the hitter and vengeful enemy of the lOarl of Desmond. Hy 
his advice, the Lord Deputy resolves to follow tlie insurg^ents into tlie 
mountain fastnesses to which they had betaken themselves in some 
force. Tlieir nioiintifin camp in the valley of Glendaloiig^h is to be 
stormed in form, and on tliis wild expedition Elinor is compelled to fol- 
low her husband, and the troops who are destined to destroj^ her father, 
her kinsmen, and her countrynieii. It is on Christmas Day this iiiTirch 
is begun, and apfairi tlie writer revels in the power of picturesque de- 
Scrijitioii, followed hy scenes of intense interest. The terits are piteil^d 
the iiijrlit. ■ ‘ 

^g’KUnov's litter, w'hicli \vm carried in the ivar-giiard, did not every 

fflng had been pivjiared for her accoiumodatioii ; and she' had to complain 

of \^^th respect to her ]ieri<oiia] comfort, as far as (hib day's march concerned, be- 
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iiig removed at once ti*om her litter, -into a splendidly fitted up tent, lighted and 
warmed by a number of lamps, as well as by a stove placed in the centre. 

“ h’eeliiig her spirits raised by this seeming attention on the part of Lord Grey, 
A^dien tlie evening arrangements were completfd, and tin; Officers assembled in their 
Vice-Queen's tent, she lield her little court with a considerable share of her native 
vivacity, and graceful playfulness of manner, — a manner, which had so oft, in other 
days, fascinated him whom she still songht'in vain to charm. Perhaps, if his mind 
had been inoio disengaged, ho might, for a little while, have mingled with pleasure 
in the admiring crowd hy which Kliiior was surrounded ; hnl since the hour when 
the advance guard had first halted, and arrangements for passing the night had been 
i‘ut<‘re(l into, O’lfelly had ili^ajiijean^l, and no ])erson could give the least account of 
him, or conjecturt! in whii h direction he had gone.” 

* « « « « « • 

Shoitly after L(nd (in y had taken his station beside Elinor’s chair, ndiose ani- 
mation wa*' iiifU'ised hy hi'i presence, aud who listened with glowing checks and 
s]>;trkling eyes ti» his ap]»rov.:l «>f Jicr v ell-iiitentinned efforts, a n^essenger from one 
of the ailvaneed outposts arri' nl with intorination lo the C’oiijinander-in-Chielj.tlhit a 
na.liv4‘ Iri.di Ilai'per, a Idiiid olii man, I<><1 Ity a hoy, had demanded admission to the 
(’amp, iiiordtn- to In* allowed to make irkilof his skill in tlie presence of the ViCd- 
(^neen. 

G'l the first emotiiin, Lord Grey started up angrily, with the inteiition of order- 
ing the insolent iiitriuh'r to he deianied prisoner, and severely punished for his pre- 
sum])tion; hut tlie next iiiomei*t he si>iiled .it his own folly, in supposing that any 
siieh person wn.ld really ^entiiic to pivseiit himsell in that manner, thus risking life 
and liherl j, in an eiieiiiv’s ( imp, lor ilie sake of a few coins to be earned by bis per- 
fon.ianH'. It now iippi Midi (piitc obvious to the Deputy, that this was a masquerad- 
ing frolic ol (f Kelly’s. 

“ 'J’his cnuMction at once rclie\ed all the inipleasani fei'Iiogs and suspicions cx« 
citcil hy tlic non-appea: 'wu-e of tiie (jnide in the earlier ]>arl of the night; and giving 
iM’jlers for the ininuoiate ailiaissioii of the wandering iVlinstrel, he prepared himself 
to be iniiniiely |ili‘n^ed <ind aiuii'^ed with whatever should ensue ; then, seeing Sir 
S^‘]»licf' Drury lo<»k evcessiiely .‘«urj»risl*d, he wlii'^percd to him a few words, bidding 
him set iiis mind at re^^ as lie himself fell his spirits nnich lightened, by having his 
strong appreliersions ol treaeliery at once so agreeably removed. 

In I nrsnance of LomI Gi<‘y'.s order, (liehlind llaijierand his youthful guide now 
presented fliomselvi- at the entrance ol* the tent; and highly as the Dejiuty had 
llI‘e^i^Ml^l^ f'c .•hi ol O'KellyV powers ol transmnt.ition, still he eYperieiiced consi- 
dcr.iide sm prise on liehohlinu the lignref which now’’ ap}»(*ared hedore Iiim. 

“ As if by the iiower of iii.ipie, thcM|iiare, thickset, vulgar, and chnviilike O’Kelly, 
(if it (oiihl indevd he him,) w’as transformed into an extremely tall, slender, and 
giacc'fnl li;;iire, gr.-f cdiil in defiance of the stooji of u]iparent old age. He W'aa clothed 
in the long, loose robes worn hy the* native Irish Bards, a while heard descended to 
his girdle, and a ]irofnsion ol long hair, of the same venerable hue, llow'ed over his 
•shoulders ; his eve-licK w c'ce jiart'y clon'd over the seemingly sightless orbs; and 
bolding in one hand a Niiiall Iri^h harp, he leant the' otlier on the shniilder of a boy, 
in vvhO'^e round, diiiiiilecl, and hKc-hiiig cheeks, in the downcast glaiu'cs of the spark« 
ling, merry, yet modest c'ye, and the clnsteiiiig curls of the bright cliesmit hair, Eli- 
nor, V' ;ih throbbing heart, tiionght she disedverc'd a resemhlance, — yes, more* thtaii a 
ivsemhiaiice, it was identity ; she felt that llie INI instrel’s childish-looking Guide, al- 
though in the garb of a boy, could he no other than her pretty little foster-sister 
Uosc; how c:ame she there-' who then was that II :’per, seemingly so old and blind, 
and yet — lUinor shivered vv it li dread as she lt»okcd on the tall, graceful form, aiicl 
thought who tliat Harper iiiighlhe; he spoke a few words in the Irish language; 
the voic e dc'eji, full, and of a most ]ieciiliar tone*, brought conviction at once to her 
mind : she could not he mistaken, ami she dared not look anmml to read in the 
conntciiaiiee of others, if there were any who had made the same, discovery.” 

Tlie interest of the scene deepens, — the harper sings a song of love 
and war, in the midst of vvliich Lortl Leonard is summoned forth. The 
minstrel, wheif invited by the attendants, refuses to touch the refresh- 
ments or to ])ledge tlie wdiie-cup of the English Lord Lieutenant. Hcrc- 
tirei^^hile his youthful attendant, kneeling to kiss the hem of the r^be 
of the Lady (jjrey, places a billet beneath the cushion which suppoii^t^ 
her feet. is given !>y the awakened suspicions of the English 
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commander ; scenes of confusion follow each other rapidly ; the false 
harper is made prisoner, and, removing his disguise, the eyes of Lord 
Grey are blasted by the stately fprni and liaughty brow of Lord Thomas 
Fitzgprald. The chief of Geraldine is sent oiF a prisoner to the castle of 
Wicklow, and the English hold themselves in readiness to attack next 
morning, should an enemy dare to appear after the capture of their 
leader. 

With the dawn they recommence their march. 

‘ But iuto u’liat Strang wild place hast tlioii*lcd me cried Lord Grey, suddenly 
halting, as ihc heavy clouds, which had before obscured his view, rolling slowly up- 
wards, revealed the tremendous black mountains enclosing the Valley of Glendalough 
on three sides, whilst, in the narrow pass by which they were entering, the broken 
ground, partly marsh from the overflowing of the river, and every where enruinbered 
with rocks, embarrassed the march of the harassed and wearied troops to such a de- 
gree, that deep murmurs passed from man to man ; numbers had dropped exhausted 
by the way, and nothing but the strong habit of discipline, joined to threats, ena- 
bled the subordinate officers to keep the most vigorous on foot*; and those means 
would have failed of even their temporai'y effect, had not the promises so liberally 
made by O’Kelly, respecting the iininetise quantity of gold and precious stones, to be 
found in those mountains, by exciting the cupidity of the soldiers, blinding them at 
fit's! to the desperate measures which their wrongly advised commander was so madly 
juirsuing. 

« < Turn, my Lord, I implore you, whilst it is yet time,’ exclaimed Sir Stephen 
Drury ; * enter no further into this gloomy vale— not a man amongst all the soldiers 
is capable of action — every step they advance encumbers them more and more — all 
ord,er of march is lost — one half are sunk helpless in the yielding soil, and the re- 
mainder are scattered clambering over the rocks.’ 

“ Lord Grey, hesitating, looked hack upon the confusion and distress of his anuy, 
and saw, also, that if he persisted to advance, it must be alone — that none were either 
able, or willing to follow, or fitted for action if they did ; without staying to consider 
how far he was himself to blame, he turned fierc<*ly on O’Kelly ; and shaking his 
draum pword over the head of the shrinking Guide, began, in a loud and furious tone, 
the most vehement reproaches ; but ere threp words had passed his lips, ‘ Shanet a 
boo>’ the well-known war cry of the Desmonds, burst forth on every side, in one wild 
and prolonged yell— wliicli, taken up by the various mountain echoes, seemed to mul- 
tiply the thousands of human voices into millions. 

“ The already dark and cloudy atmosphere was totally obscured by flights of ar- 
rows, pouring like a hail storm from summit to base of every surrounding mountain ; 
whilst the guiding hands by which they were impelled continued invisible. 

“This destructive storm issued from heath and copsewood, that rendered the assailers 
completely impervious to the irregular and confused return of arrows and musketry 
which the astonished English vainly endeavoured to bring to bear im their hidden 
foes ; their ammunition, mostly wet, injur.?<l by rain, and the various bogs and mo- 
rasses through which their march had been conducted, was, with a few exceptions, 
nearly useless, and the arrows shot into the air at random, rested amongst the trees, 
from whence they w^ere gathered, and, with insulting shouts, returned to their 
owners, in hostile guise, accompanied by showers of stones, and often enormous rocks 
hurled on the heads of these devoted men, doing fearful execution on all those who 
had kept on the drier sides of the valley close to the mountain base. 

“A retreat was sounded in vain — floundering in the bogs, stumbling over dead 
and dying, without path and without guide, the scene became not a rout, but absolute 
slaughter ; when the Keqme and Gallowglasses, breaking from their covert, and 
pouring in countless thousands from the mountains, rushed like an overwhelming 
torrent upon the English soldiers ; who, despairing of quarter from the infuriated 
Irish, and not knowing even the languttgc in which to demand it, fodght with gal- 
lantry and desperation to the very last — few escaped to tell the dreadful tale ; Loi'd 
Grey, severely wounded at the beginning of the rout, had been seized^ O’ Kelly, who 
dragged him, in defiance of his resistance, into the covert of some bushes, from 
whence he led him by a path, known only to himself, into a cave, where binding^ia 
wound as well as circumstances and materials would permit, and wrapping himifthis 
jovrik mantlf^ he covered him with withered leaves and heath ; then placing himself on 
agtone near the entrance, he smeared his face and clothes with the blood of his un- 
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fortunate commander, and prepared to act the part of a wounded person beloogping 
to the Irish party, in case any stragglers should pass that way. 

« They continued in this concealment for some hours, O’KcUy intending to conduct 
the despairing and half-distracted Lord Gi-ey, after night fall, towards the place where 
they had left the encampment ; if, indeed, it yet remained. 

« < Miserable man,* cried Lord Grey, when the agony of contending feelings could 
find Yciit in words ; < miserable man, what fiend tempted thee to decoy me into this 
fatal place ? I thank thee not for the life thou hast now preserved ; better, fitr bet- 
ter to have fallen honourably with my slaughtered soldiers; but thus I never, oh, 
never more may Leonard Grey behold the face of man; death I could have home 
with firmness, but not disgrace.' ” ^ 

Elinor is now with her victorious father and his countrymen ; and 
next day a broken hand of Eng^lish soldiers rally round Lord Grey, who 
reaches the gates of Dublin, and iinds the city and the garriscci still in 
the hands of his friends. 

To relieve Lord Thomas from durance, and to find out the Countess, 
still mysteriously hid about the Convent of St. Woolstan's, is the first 
duty thought of*by the Earl of Desmond. By the help of the devoted 
Redmond, the prison of the lady is found ; and after a train of incidents 
highly romantic, hut somewjiat tedious withal, her deliverance is effected. 
We then follow the fortunes of Lord Thomas, who has braved many perils 
and escaped from his castle and prison. He is making his way back across 
the country, self-upbraided for the rashness with which he had exposed 
himself to the enemy, and brought his followers into peril, wdien, resting at 
the mouth of a cave, in the winter’s sun, to recruit from excessive fatigue, 
his ears are greeted with the beloved sound of chronua-hoo ! 

The insurgent leaders, again united, once more form a plan of opera* 
tions, and retire to Mfiynooth, but after another desperate attempt to 
surprise Dublin. This again is a part of the tale wdjich revives many 
sad memories of recent events and times. \Ve could have wished to 
give the whole scene, which is exceedingly animated, but must rest con- 
tent with a very brief extract. 

“ Two hours before day-break, on the morning of the 18th of January, all within 
the Irish Camp was in movement : Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, at the head of his Clan, 
prepared to lead the assault. 

“ ‘ Friends, countrymen, fellow soldiers,’ he addressed them, ‘ and you, Geraldines, 
Clansmen of the miii'dered Kildare, his son invokes your *aid ; the choice is before 
you ; to be a nation of freemen, led only by Chiefs of yonr own race, of your own 
blood, or the bondsmen and slaves of a foreign tyranny. Masters of the sea, 
reinforcements and provisions arrive every ^ay for the support of the English Garri- 
son ; we have nothing to expect but fram onr own exertions, and our own valour. 
We are lost, if we do not save ourselves; fioy Gwl and our country, for our homes, 
and for our hearths, do we struggle ; our enemy for plunder, and to become, by our 
extermination, undisturbed possessore of this our beautiful land. Let the motive 
sanctify the means; come on, my brothers, follow me to victory ; the Capital of your 
ocouiitiy is before you, in the hand of a foreign foe ; let us wrest it from his grasp, 
and we are once more the Lords of our own soil.’ 

** The only answer to this address w^as the wild and terrific war-cry; the Irish 
rushed to the assault, headed by their gallant Chieftain.” , 

The insurgents are now concentrated in the fortress of Maynooth, 
in which also are the Countess and Elinor. The town is betrayed 
by the arc]|- villain Parese, and they afe drawn into snares ; but he now 
pays for his c^^^es with his life. The scene of the death of Parese, 
though of mu($';^|ess interest than many of those of the siege, is short 
enoggh to be extracted ; we shall give it. Parese is doing some of his 
treacherous errands in Dublin, and is thus questioned by the Lord De« 
puty, to whose evil passions a furious jealousy is now added 
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“ ‘ The Lady Grey,’ retiinicd Parcso for once, in his life speakinf the truth, < was 
very constant in her attendance on the Earl of Desmond, both by day and night ; but 
1 saw her not beside Lord 'J'hoinas.* 

« ‘ Thou sawest her not, I make little doubt,* ciicd Lord Grey; < but dost thou 
presume to assert, tliat she was never by his couch— no, not even Avhen his life was 
ill the greatest danger.* 

‘ No, my Lord,* replied Parese, ‘ I do not think she was.’ 

^‘^Liar!’ exclaimed liord Grey, furiously; ‘what avails this paltry equivoca- 
tion? — thinkest thou to save tlie tair fame of those whom thou hast already betrayed 
—whose lives thou hast given over to their dire>st foe-man ? .Tudas, tliou hast sold 
thy Mastei', and now hesitate to betray his love |ccret.s— thou needest not be so cau- 
tious — thou canst injure him no more ~nor her — no! nor even thyself, villain as 
thou art ;* he added, advancing close to the trembling wretch, whose terrors increas- 
ing every moment, now sunk on his knees before, the exasperated Deputy, whose rage 
appeared tc. him to be little less than madnos.«:. 

“ The Terrified I’arese would wdllingly hav e invented any story likely to pacify this 
sudden, and to him uiiaccountable irritation.* ’* 

The wretched traitor, heinuf first paid the price of his villaiiy, is di- 
rected to a window, and thus addressed : 

“ Wail not — shr.ek not— stand up, miscreant, and thank the mercy of liim, who, 
valuing the<* no more than a cair only lomlemii^ thee to die like one — look,’ he 
continued, seizing tlte almost rainiing and prostrate wretch by the arm, and dragging 
him towards a window, which gave on the (kistle yard — ‘ look there! — if thou art 
to die the death of a «log, yet shall thou be more e\alted than ever yet was mongrel 
hound — look at that lofty gallon's, erected solely for thy use — by thy friends and 
admirers I trow, I gave no such magnificent onler — perhaps they thought that as tliy 
crime deprived the world of an exalted individual, so should thy ])unislinu>iit he in 
proportion — halloo !— halloo! come forth, ministeis oT justice — come forth, serv'aiits 
of the law — take this scs 'cely living wretch, and depiive him of the little breath 
which his dastard fears have left him.’ 

“ ‘ Spare me, Lord Grey,’ shiieked the unhappy man; ‘ spare me, if you have 
human feelings- spare niy sinful soul — I have committed loo many crimes to die- 
lot me have a Priest, oh CHirist ! let me hav'e a Pricbi I* lie lontiiiiusl, vv'itii fearful 
cries, whilst those legal rufiidiis, the Sheriirs Ofiicers, dragged him down the stair, 
case. * Oh give me time, Lord Grey, give ‘me time to repent— do not destroy my 
wretched soul.’ 

“ * So much time as thou gavest to the aged Archbishop,’ tliuiidered Lord Grey, 

^ so much time shall thou have fur shrift and ropentance— no more — away with 

him*’ 

« And was there none to compassionate the miserable victim of this awful act of 
justice ? — no, not one.” 

By another train of the writer's cxhaustless inventions, the l)0sief»e<J> 
having displayed the utmost gfallaiitiy and lieroism, and sulfercd the ex- 
tremities of famine and hardsnip, find a wild way of escajie, after a series 
of Radcliffean adventures, and are about to retire to Kilkenny C’astle, 
which is'etill in the hands of their friends, when tliey are tracked, and 
betrayed in their nijiht march, by the spy O' Kelly, and fall into an am- 
bush of the English. In the skirmish, Desmond is desperately wounded,* 
and believed to be dead. Elinor is deceived tind carried back to Dub- 
lin by O'Kelly, and the clansman raise the Lllaloo for the ftill of the 
young chieftain of tile Geraldines. It would be idle to attempt to give 
any account of these lively and bustling scenes through which we are now 
liurried. Lord Thomas FitzgeraUI, on recovering the use 'of his senses, 
finds himself a prisoner in Dublin Castle, under the roof of*]iis cousin 
Elinor, the wife of his and his country's deadliest enen^y;- He is visited 
by Cromar, now the primate, and informed that his father still lives, 
and of the snares laid, and the arts employed for his own ruin and for 
driving him into rebellion. The only enlightened and reasonable friend of 
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Ireland at this crisis is the viiluous and enlightened Cromar. He ar. 
gues as her best friends still do. 

Ho argiiod, that if the Irish wore treated* in tlio kindest possible manner by the 
Enj^lish Govenimcnt, that wonld be the best sec urity for their loyalty and firm alle- 
giance, since they would then have no interest in, and no benefit to receive from a 
change. 

“ ‘ It is not,’ he thought, and often endeavoured to persuade Lord (Jrcy and others 
‘ by strii)es and coercion that this high-spirited people can be rendered submissive, 
and tame ; on the rontrary, although they rise to resist the oppression which they, 
and every liberal-minded person uAjst consider as injustice, the same disposition, 
prompt to avenge injui’y or insult, would render them grateful, not merely for be- 
nefits conferred, but for the simple allowance of those erjual rights, which one human 
being always does, and always ought to expect from another.’ , 

“ ‘ But,’ said their opponents, they have always been turbulent and disturbed; it 
is their nature ; they would never be satisfied, do whatever you would for their ad- 
vantage.’ 

Cromar quietly answ’ored, ^ Was it ever tried ? Had they ever fair measure 
dealt to them? — thty are a vivacious, and, therefore, a turbulent people. — but have 
they not ever had a good excuse for smii tiirbnloiice ? even if it does afford tliem 
ideasure — have they not evei' been a ]>ros<-ribed race, by those very Conquerors who, 
ill taking forcible po.ssession of 4lic soil, ought certainly, in good policy, for their own 
sakes, if not for the love of jii'-tice, h.'ive endeavoured, •by means of erjual laws and 
privileges extended to all, to liavo incorporated the V^ictors and Vanrjui.'^hed together 
as one peojile — it the sway was equally kind and jKiternnl, if there was no cause for 
complaint, is it not probable that the w ild IrMi Keanu- would care little whether 
the King, or ('liief (lovcnior who ruled him, was native of this side of the Channel 
or of tliat — but when he finds himself a pi oseribed and marked man, considen^d by 
those who have obtruded their sway, niia.sked and uiipeimifted, as of another and 
more degraded caste; not merely brow-heateii by his conijnerors, but his individual 
projx'rty, tlie maintenance and juitrimony of his children, forcibly wrung fi*om him> 
for the advantage of those, from udiom he receives not bi‘iiefit8, but injuries in re- 
turn ?’ 

‘‘ ‘Who can reasonably expO( t loyalty and snlnnission to the (iovernment from men 
so treated ? — they might not be better qfi^ you say, iiinler Chiefs of their ovi'n ap- 
pointing — possibly they miitbt not — ^but that, they naturally think, lemains to be 
tried — they could scarcely be woise off under any rulers ; and the best way of recon- 
ciling them to the b'nglish yoke, would he to leave them nothing of which to 
comjdain.’ 

“ Thus argued the mild and benevolent Cromar; but bis arguments were as vaUlj 
as have been those of many an equally well-inienlioned man in later times. The 
.same system was pursued then, and ha.'- been jnirsiied siiuc— with the result hitherto^ 
the woild is sufHciently well acquainted — but as the conciliating plan of the good 
I’rimate lias never yet been tried, the knowledge of v\hat success it might i>ossibly 
have, remains in the womb of Faie.” • 

The Primate i.s unable to brings Lord Thomas to tli6,^latc of mind he 
wishes, but he cannot abandon him who, from cliildliood, had^ held so 
strongly on liis M armest Jiflfcctions ; and all his efiorts are turned to pro- 
•cure delay, if not mitigation, of his punisliment. In the meanwhile, 
under the impression that he must speedily die, the yotbg chief employs 
the night in writing to his ever-bcloved cousin Elinor, whose interest in 
his fate advances at the same pace with the insatiable desire for his blood 
which now stimulates her husband to nniiiy acts of cruelty and tyranny. 
Her horror, and her alicnationfroin Lord Leonard, reach their height when 
she is compelled to preside as vice-quecn Jit a buiniuet in Dublin Castle, 
to which her foinr uncles of the house of Geraldine are invited, and, on 
a signal, murdered in her presence in cold blood. This bloody banquet 
is a scene of great power. The interest of the tale, in both its leading 
threads, is now wrought up to ^the highest pitch. But to the fate of the 
Earl of Desmond, who falls the victim of the ruffian 0*Kelly, we cannot 
advert, thoug^^||^ possesses what many \vilL^||^l an interest of a more 
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subdued and touchings kind than the tumultuary closing scenes in Dub- 
lin, and a tender beauty of description unequalled in any other portion 
of the work, A variety of events hasten the period of the execution of 
the chief of the Geraldines ; the Lord Deputy secretly afraid that the 
royal mercy might snatch from him the victim for whose blood he thirst- 
ed. The Ormonds, the hereditary enemies of the Geraldines, had emi 
ployed their interest in obtaining a remission of the sentence of Lord 
Thomas. An English vessel had come late into the bay, which was sup- 
posed to have on board dispatches whitdi might either contain a reprieve 
or a pardon. A signal had been made for a pilot. On this ship the 
hopes of the excellent Primate were now placed. He had previously 
used every means of saving his young friend, to whom, w'ith the feelings 
of a father, he gave the name of son, and after the bloody banquet, losing 
all respect for the tyrant Lord Deputy, he had endeavoured to favour 
his esCf'qie. It is but a feeble idea that we can give of the deep agitation 
and thrilling suspense which ushers in the scene we noV present to our 
readers : — 



“ Those who saw Elinor on that fatJil mornings, * could scarcely recofniizc in her 
that brilliant beauty, who had, so short a spare before, graced the Vice-Ilegal Court. 

Pale as marble, witli dishevelled hair, and disoniered dress, she was dragged, 
rather than led, to a maguifircnt and elevated seat, from whence it was intended that 
she should witness tlie closing scene of her ill-fated love’s misfortunes. 

“The rising sun glanced l)rightly from helm and liaiiherk, and played over polished 
lance head, and gilded banner — as reining in his proud war-steed to a measured pace, 
Sir William Breretoii led ft)rth the whole of the troops, both horse and foot, then 
composing the garrison of Dublin; and drew them in a belt around the field, which 
had been marked out as Hie theatre of liord Grey's vengeanee. 

“ This military force, considerable in itself, was paraded witlrbU of display and 
pomp, which the fine appearance of the men, the splendour of their appareb and the 
gay caparison of their horses, rendered likely to impress an exaggerated idea of their 
|th on any part of the populace there assembled, who might he nativejrish. 
Vever of those, although considerable crowds had collected, long before day- 
^ was quite uncertain whether any were aboriginal natives — since the most 
oth of the commercial, as well as of the lower orders, dwelling in the inetro- 
were Danish settlers (Ostmeii,) and their descendants ; and these people had 
';,|^wn themselves adverse to the cause of the Geraldines a few months before, when 
' Dates on the party of Irish, admitted by treaty to besiege the 

“ But of whatever i-ace or description might he the thousands congregating from 
all quarters, both from within and from without the City, they appeared most formi- 
dable in the eyes of Sir William Breretow^who wqs, by this time, pretty well expe- 
rienced in the uncertainty of Irish warfare, which had so frequently baffled all rc- 
^gular military calcu|||k>n ; and whilst the wary General, in order to intimidate, or- 
dered soui^ight pieces of artillery to be wheeled on the ground, he secretly mar- 
velled, if tne Deputy really intended to hurry on the execution, ere the vessel hearing 
the King's orders had arrived : since it w^as now well known to all, that she was actu- 
ally lying without J^c bar, with signals flying, and ready to enter the harbour with' 
the rising tide. 

“ The field in which this strange pageant was in preparation sloped towards the 
east, and commanded a splendid view of the beautiful and unequalled Bay of Dublin ; 
where, softly undulating on the bosom of the smooth and now sparkling waters, lay 
the vessel in question, the English flag gaily streaming from the mast head; and as 
Sir William Brereton gazed attentively, he could distinctly sec, notitfithstanding the 
distance, and the level rays of the rising sun dazzling his eye^ a small boat shoot 
from her side, and cut its way towards the shore with astonishingjapidity. 

“ Had telescopes been as much in use in those days as they have fuhsequently be- 
come, he might, by such aid, have discerned in that boat the ag^ Prtmate, urging 
the six rowers to still greater exertions, and cluing to his bosom the royal des- 
patches, which his trembling hands had scarcely%rength to hold. 

“If the rigid, although humane General, had been able to distinguish this, he 
might have been less apprchei^e, lest any proceeding, so irreg|;^|pi^, so illegal, and 
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sfl^disfraccful to the Prl^leh should Ijl^ce pUce, a A condeinnation and execu- 
tion, unsiinctioned by tho royal authority, feven, as it wa^ he -felt iu some itegreft 
satisfied, on seeing the bpatcfiwwn the vessel proceeding so rapidly towards the shore ; 
since he had uo doubt but that it had been despatched by tlie Viceroy, and that he 
ivould act according to the orders thereby obtainetL 

« Under this impression, therefore, Sir JVillinm Broreton proceeded to marshal 
forth his men at arms, drawing them in efose files several ranks deep — compromising, 
within their circle, the canopied throne o^the unhappy Klinor ; and scarcely more 
melanclioly in its object, altliough so different in outward form, the scaffold, arrayed 
in funeral pomp. Over the head of the fonner waved the English flag, in its * pride 
of place ;* and at the foot of the latter, lay the prostrate banner of tlie Geraldines. 

**•' Beyond this military screen the plain ivas crowded, even to the remotest distance 
which the eye coi^d reach, with the silent and expectant iiopnlacc. 

The arguments wero complete — a pause ensued, during whicli tlie i^tendaiits, 
who supported Elinor, could almost hear the pulsations of her heart, which beat 
thick and fas^ seemingly beyond the power of her delicate frame to endure. 

“ Tliis awful silence was at length broken by a sudden flourish of wind instru- 
ments — a spirited and martial music, which immediately preceded the arrival of the 
Lord Deputy, who, ^urroiiiidcd by the ofticei*s of his lioiiscliold, now rode into the 
centre of ilie enclosiid space — liis coniiteiiancc was deadly pale, and liis lips com- 
pressed, as if suffering under some violent internal struggle ; hut as he rode along Ihc 
lines, he received and returned the militaiy salute with his usual grace and urbanity 
of manner. • 

“ That ceremony concluded, without casting a glance towards his unhappy wife, 
lie drew lip his horse opposite, to tlie scaffold ; and his personal attendants closing 
around him, all waited withW strange feeling of doubt and awe, what was next to 
ensue. 

The martial music Avhich had preceded and accompanied Lord Grey, was hushed 
— and another strain was now heard from a distance. 

“ A long procession of bare-tboted friars, clothetl iu black, walking two and two, 
advanced slowly from the City (iate, bearing a large criu iflx in front, and moving 
onwards towards tne plain. 

“ They chanted in chorus tlie ‘ De Profnndis,’ and in the stillness of the early , 
morning, not a breeze arose to disturb or disperse the tones of their deep and sonorous 
voices ; nigr did any other sound break mi the solemn anthem, save only 
neared the military screen, the voice of Sir William Brereton, in one short 
word, gave the order, which was immediately followed by tJio clash of ariu^i pH y^ 
soldiers fell back to form a vista for the admission of the mournful pi'ocession.’^'lw 

“That momentary iiiteiTuption past, the funeral chant was alone heard at' 
friars proceeded onwards to the scaffold. 

Immediately following these iioly men, came a band of battle-axe guardfHj^ 
foot, and, in the centre of this group*, a single horseman. 

“ His countenance was pale, hut fearless; he gazed boldly and proudly, and with 
an expression somewhat resembling srorn, on all this needless pomp — the splendour 
ol all this public displav, which, jilthoiigh* it might be supposed to be in honour of 
his rank, he mther felt had probably been adopted, in the vai^bope of forcing that 
licdn to quail, foi* which death, liowcvcr accompanied, Iiad nQ^pko terrors. 

“ His bearing was high and haughty — his eye was iimliiiimed as he gaftf-around, 
taking one last look of his native land, adorned with all the loveliness or the early 
spring ; fresh, green, and brcntiiing incense. Once, and once only, he cliangod colour, 
when his eye caught the canopied throne, and its apparently d yjj|g occupant. His 
cheek, at that moment, flushed a deep crimson, which hue it rewned unaltered, as, 
with a firm step, he awendi^d the steps leading to the scaflbld ; gracefully, and with 
dignity, saluting those spectators who were without the screen, and passing uuhetMled 
over those who were within ; nor suffering his eye to rest again on her, who had 
been there placed in order to inflict on him a last pang, beyond that of the parting of 
soul and body. 

“ At the mute galiitation of the young chieftain, the hitherto repressed feelings pf 
the multitude biintMforth simultaneously in a shout, which * made the welkin ring,' 
and which was t^tvgmed in a thousand echoes, from mountain and valley, from M’ood 
and shore ; and mich, ns it died slowly away, left a fading of- pride, almost of plea- 
sure, on the heart of him thus gree^ and sent something like doubt and dismay to 
that of the Lord Deputy. 

« To Sir William Brereton, also, it gave a sensation by no means agi-eeable; and, 
NO. X. — ^ K 
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^purring his horse up beside Lord Giey,^he entered into a long and whispered confer^ 
ence, during Avhich many were the glances, nlthough very different in expression, di- 
rected by both towards Lonl Thomas Fitzgerald ; wlio^ now endeavouring to shake 
off his last earthly feeling, gave his ^diole and undivided attention to the reverend 
priest, who stood beside him ready to administer the last consolations of religion--* 
nor did lie deem it too woildly or intrusive a thought, to breathe one sigh of regret, 
for the, to him, unuccoiintuble absence at that solemn moment, of his first, his ear- 
liest, and truest friend, the Primate.” ^ 

The remnn^tnince of Sir APilliam Breretoii had no effect with the 
Lord Deputy. The former reins up his horse beside Sir Edmund Butler, 
who, in n low voice, informs the Englishman how matters stand. 

“ The speech of Sir Edmund was interrupted by a tremendous shout from the as- 
sembled viultitude — nut now, houeicr, as before, in the tumultuous but soi rowful 
greeting to the lictiin, for wlio-e release they believed no liuman effort could avail; 
now, it was with triumjihant tries and deafening claiiionr, that they hailed the ap- 
proaeh of the Primate, uho, raised on the shouldeisoi hi*» attendants, was home for- 
waid uilh rapid •>teps» — uhil&t their delighted tries, of a ‘ Ucprieie, a pardon,* were 
repeated from man to man, until it niiig from the united loiies like thunder in the 
cars of the Deputy. 

“ With a faint cry, Elinor, repeating the word, sprang from the arms of her ladies 
in ivaitiiig, and lushed wildly towards Cromar. The soldiers iinoluntarily drew 
hatk, and opened a way for the unhappy lady to pa<>s; one glance at this sudden and 
vtraiigc nioienieiit, told to l^ord Grey her object and her aim, of which she was in 
fact herself unronsrious. Drauing forth a white haiu^erthief, he waved it in the 
air, at the same moment in which the frantic Elinor reached the Primate, from 
whose treniMing hands she caught the important paper, and, holding it aloft, flew, 
with fawn-like speed, amidst the joyous shouts of the multitude, crying, ‘ A pardon, 
a pardon.* She was too late. As she ariivcd at the fatal tlie executioner, w’ho 
had instantly acted upon the con<ei*tod signal gi\en by the Lord Deputy, held u]>, 
hy the dark and glossy ringlets, the blooding and still bcautifui^end ; proclaiming 
aloud, ‘ This is the head ol a traitor.* 

««««««« 

V^<J&ien there was •seen, in the remote distance, a man on horseback aftroaching, 
ri'wiltBch di*>peratc speed, as if he hkew^ise had come on the same vain errand. The 
'lli^&Ilent crowd opened giadually, and suffered him to ]ia<*s through ; ns he neared 
thj English soldieis they uLo fell hack, but in w'ild terror nud confusion, on the 
t of the never-to-be-forgotten horse on which he w'as mounted ; it w'as the same 
very same coal black, fiend-like steed, wdiicli they bad left to perish in the mo- 
into which he had plunged both himself and Lord Grey. He was not to hemis- 
fn ; his vast size, the fier}' eye, the open scarlet nostril, from which his breath 
ascended in clouds of vapour« — and, abo\e all, his more than mortal speed — it w'as, 
it could be no other, than the teri'iblc Brieii.* 

" The rider w^as a slight, dclicnte-loolcing, faii'tihaircd boy ; from his appearance 
totally inadequate Leonti ol tliis fiene animal, which, indeed, he scaively seemed to 
^old; r^ng, w'ith more of reckless indifference to the iiorbC*s movements, than with 
skill. hIs course w'as direct for the scaffold, and none stayed to impede bis pro- 
gress ; all fled in terror at the apparition of the sorcerer steed ; even the executioner 
dropt the bleeding head, which he had, a moment before, displayed with savage 
triumph, and retreated like the rest. 

^ AiTived at the foot of the scaffold, the youthful horseman, checking his rapid 
rourse, gazed for an instant on the terrible spectacle before him; lifting up the fair 
head, he pressed his lips sadly to the palld brow, then, suddenly stooping, flung his 
arms around the body, laying it across the liorsc's neck. Without taking up the 
reins, his whole attention seeming absorbed in tlie mournful prize, 'of which he had 
thus so strangely possessed himself, he struck his spurs into the flanks of his wild 
steed, and departed with the same furious speed with which he hdd nnived ; vanish- 
ing from the eyes of the astonished spectators, ere any had sumViORe^ courage to ad- 
vance and interrupt him.** 



• Ihien'Roni, the heroic steed of the murdered chicftAiii, which shsres hit perllt and glory In war 
f and jn deeds of humanity. In the £(Hine (ff the talc. 
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To those of Qur readers who i^ve taken aj>y interest in the fortunes 
of the aged Countess of DesmonA^oiri we encounter at the opening of 
the tale^ one backward glance is necessary. It was noticed that the 
wounded and enfeebled chief fell by^the hand of the ruffian O'Kelly, 

The Earl turned his dying eyes upon his murderer, who crjypd out,— ^ 

' Hould that look still, my Lord of Desmond, 'twill become yer- 
mightily when it is sticking upon ,the top o' Temple Bar in the city of 

London.' And as he spoke * * * .* 

« « 

One long wild cry broke froA the lips of the Countess ! A cry, so dread- 
ful and appalling, that years after, when on his dying bed, the until then 
relentless O' Kelly heard it with terrible agonies." 

“ That shriek which he had been destined never to forget ! In vain he entreat- 
ed to bo moved from room to room — from house to house ; that sound still pursued 
him, and rung in his cars like a fearful warning, to awaken his guilty conscience ! 

«•« m « • « ■ 

That cry, the only sound which the Countess had uttered since the appearance of 
0*Kelly, was also the last evidence of sense or feeling breathed by her tor many 
years.” • 

Disjointed and mutilated as arc tlic extracts we have given from the 
Siege of Maynootli, they must have enabled the reader to form some 
idea of the character of tliis romance. If we have succeeded in impart- 
ing any feeling of the admiration with which it has inspired us, WB shaH*" 
bo gratified at having performed an act of simple justice, in drawing at- 
tention to the talents of a writer whose name we never heard and never 
may hear. ]^or shall we deny that it is the cause" which inspires u« 
witli a strong predisposition in his favour ; not that tlierc is either 
vehemence or exaggeration in tlie nationality of the spirit which per- ^ 
vades4hc work, and the spirit more Irish than the style. The jjia- 
logues among the subordinate per>onageshavc little of the broaffi|||^&U 
riness of Irish humour ; their dialect is meagre, and somewhat 
modern for the age in which they are supposed to live and act. ®^faere* 
are, moreover, few traits of ancient manners, and some of the prindp^ 
characters are rather romantic and historical personages, than 
and individualized human characters. But with, or in spite of, all^ese 
drawbacks, this romance, by the spirit of its action, the variety of inci- 
dent, the brilliance and contrast of its rapidly shifting lights and sha- 
dows, and, above all, by tfie lively and growing interest which the nar- 
rative keeps awake in the mind from first to last, ij^fully entitled to all 
the praise wc have bestowed upon it. Even now that Scoli, Godwin,^ 
and Maturin have ceased to write, there may he historical romances 
higher pretension, but none which the reader will not^be able more rea- 
dily to lay aside till a more convenient season. Th^iege of Maynooth 

is a tale to begin with at the beginning, and read straight-forward to the 
end. * 


^ K 2 
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THE WORKING OF THE BIEt— PUBLIC EXPENDITURE.^ 

The most fi^eful circumstancefof our political condition, is the firm- 
ness with which the People look their worst evils in tlie face, and the 
earnest and thorough-going way in which, tlirougli a body of efficient 
representatives, they are about to enter on the task of a root-and-branch 
Reform. There are persons interested in the preservation of every ex- 
isting abuse, who, after offering all the oj)position in their power to that 
first great step. Parliamentary Reform, wefe besotted enough to imagine 
that the People were to rest satisfied with the naked Bill, the print and 
paper, as a M'restler does with the trophy stuck in his bonnet ; or that it 
was to bc*regarded as a charm or amulet, which, without farllier effort, 
might be hung round our necks and work by magic; and which, without ob- 
taining a single tangible benefit, u as, in some occult w’ay, to make us all 
prosperous and contented. These sages arc disappointed, apd those of tliem 
who were graciously willing to concede something, are not a little indig- 
nant that the ungrateful monster the moh, having extorted its plaything, 
is not now satisfied and thankful. Th^^ arc eiFraged to find that if there 
be one principle more distinctly recognised, and clung to by the na- 
tion than another, it is that the Reform in the representation, wrested 
from the oligarchy at the knife's point, i.y hu^ the meann to an end. 

, With< ut this principle kept steadily in view', the Reform Bill w ere of as 
much Worth as so much waste paper, sent up to the moon at the tail of 
a paper kite, to infonn the lunar population what simpletons tlie men of 
Great Britain are. But w'c have, thank Heaven and our own endeavours, 
the instrument of political regeneration at last securely in onr grasp ; and 
the immediate consideration is, where we may first and best ajiply the 
new power gained, how much may be undertaken at once, and where it 
is, wisest to commence operations, and with most advantage enter the 
we&Qi. The Spectator* a Key to Political Knoidedye appears in good time ; 
andK^ intelligent and trustworthy guide. — It begins at the foundation. 
No. I. is spent in clearing the floor of the House of Commons for freedom 
^ of future operations. The clumsy, tardy, unwieldy working of the House, 
asIfe^B at present constituted, is thoroughly exposed, and the necessity in- 
sisted upon, of simplifying, and regulating its movements, and getting 
it into immediate working trim. But we shall here employ the words 
of the Key, • 

** The people are entitled to hope^reat things from this change. They 
^ are entitled to hope that a House of Commons, consisting of the men of 
their choice, will labour zealously, ably, and efficiently, for the public in- 
terest. If they are disappointed in the extent of the improvement, there 
had almost better Jiave been no Reform at all. If the business of Par« 
llament is conducted only a little better than it is at present-^if profusion 
is only a little checke4 — if legislation is only a little more enlightened — 
if only a little more activity, and a little more deliberate attention, are 
bestowed upon the complicated interests of this vast empire — the disap- 
pointment will he deep, and the indignation bitter. The people will 
either be incited to tear in pieces a constitution which does them so little 
good, after all the mending bestowed upon it, or will sink into indif- 
ference ; and, not caring how they exercise a franchise so useless to them, 
wiU allow every abuM of the old system again to take root and flourish 
^iwi rank i||ever.” 

' '^ Spectator'fi Key to Polit^l Know^ge. Clayton, Strand. 
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It thus becomes the question |^|||r the Jl^presentatives of the people^ 
are, with most effect and despat^ to perform functions which have be- 
come somewhat different from the ol^, loui]|^g, idlingi:^. speechifying, 
mistifyiiig, and huddling up the scene by voting enormous supplies, or 
unjust imposts, and passing unwise or ignorant enactments, of wMch 
two-thirds of their whole number thought not at all, and for which the 
remaining part cared nothing. The House of Commons is a range too 
wide for our space. We recommend the /Spectator's ejpposS both to elec- 
tors, and to those who aspires to become representatives of the people. 
It is drawn up with great expense ^of labour ; apd it goes to the root, 
and traces all the ramifications of the evil. Nor can we doubt that, under 
this and other ministrations, by next February, the Great JPree and 
Easy will, both in external decency of manners, and business-like habits, 
shew a very different face from what it exhibited while only Gentle- 
men got into the House.” 

The Spectators second number of the Key, is devoted to the Public 
Expenditure — ^more correctly the Public Was^fulness. The same 
ground has been often trayelled over, but the whme bearings of the case 
have never been exhibited in so compact a £[»rm as in this pamphlet. 
It also contains analyzed statements of the public accounts ; that is 
as far as the national accounts are made public, or as it is possible for 
the most clear-headed adept in figures to comprehend what no human 
being actually does or can understand, and, least of all, those* whose * 
business, as guardians of the public purse, it is to check the Expenditure. 

The Black Book, Cobbett and other journalists, and, coming closer 
home to us tlipn all, the painful experience of diminishing capital among 
the middle classes, and pinching poverty among the lower, have already 
made the nation tolerably well aware of the thousand concealed and cor- 
rupt channels into which its wcaltji has been, and is drained. This ilfis- 
gazine, during its short career, has not neglected the duty of iM^yiuig 
attention to the enormity of the Public Expenditure ; and evet^Fop^, 
save those who either fatten on the i)ublic, or liave a prospective int^- 
est in maintaining things as they are,” is prepared for an instant 
searching into these abuses, and a rigorous cutting down, or extirpj^j^nn 
in every branch of the Expense of Government. This principle,” says 
the Key, it is quite plain, must be rigorously acted upon, at a time 
when, even after the public expenditure is pared down to the greatest 
])racticable extent, the pco]>le will still be burdened beyond what they 
Cfin bear without much suffering.” • But the principle is one which^ 
ought to be acted upon at all times. Ce n’est point,” iays Mon- 
tesejuieu, a ce que le people peat donner qu'il faut mesurer les revenus ' 
publics, mais a ce quit doit donner.” Our legislators have always adopt- 
ed the pent as their standard of exaction. The ap)»arent reluctance 
of the present administration to consider any question of " paltry” eco- 
nomy which circumstances have thrust upon theid, is another motive to 
the vigilance of the people, in searching out the causes of profuse pub- 
lic expenditure. Tliis reluctance has been c<arried to a length which 
has shaken tliem more in public confidence than all their other question- 
able measures put together. Oh, these shabby sums I mere candle- 
ends and cheose-parings ! — unworthy the attention of a great nation.” 
That salary (of the useless Governor of some more Useless fortress) is so 
mere a trifie ! The emoluments of such another sinecure so conu 

pletely an old song — only a few hundreds — ^those diplomatid’^hsionsj 
only a few thousands ;” and tb|e spreads, till the hundreds become thoi^^' 
sands, and the thousands ten^ of th^umnds, with a govemment fRl thh*^' 
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while affecting to study retrenchment. 1 ji the words of tlic Key, ** it 
is often foolishly argued against any particul.ir reductions of expeiidi.. 
ture> that the^^ are of no coiiseqi^^nce, for that their benefit, when di. 
vided among the whole population, becomes imperceptible. Why so 
much anxiety to cut off L. 150,000 from the expenditure } Wlien divided 
among sixteen or twenty-four millions, it only amounts to two-pence, or 
three half- pence a-head.” But those arguers forget, or would have us to 
forget, that by lopping off L.^’50,000 from the expenditure, somr entire 
tax, that presses unduly on some particu^ir class, or seriously injures 
some branch of industi^y^ could be removed. Two-pence a-head on the 
population of Great Britain, is equal to the whole anxpwnt of the hop- 
duty ; or tiike Britain and Ireland, one penny three farthings w’ould give 
the commercial classes the benefit of advertisements duty-free. Four- 
pence halfpenny a-head would extinguish tlie odious newspaper tax.'' 
These are facts which it is the duty of journalists to keep constantly 
before the people, and with which to stop tlie mouths of those, who sneer 
at shabby savings,*’ ^d small abolitions’* of useless salaries, pensions, 
.arid foes, and retired%llowances, to men who never j^id their country 
one iota of service, and much probably "did it all the injury, an 

active instrument, or truckling tool of misrule, could accomplish. Tho 
only question of revenue and expenditure, in which there exists any 
difference of opinion among Ueformers, is the Debt. But this very dif- 
ference should unite them, on the principle that retrenchment of the 
expenditure is become a paramount object. Tliose who would hold ab- 
solute faith with the national creditors, must save all that is possible out 
of the three-sevenths, if they w ould fully discharge w hat in interest con- 
sumes the other four-sevenths of the entire revenue. Those who contend 
for equitable adjustment arc equally bound to economy, that even the 
dividend, tlicy allow' to be just, may b,c forthcoming ; while, w ith one 
accord, all demand such retrenchment as may, so far as it is practicable, 
relieve the people of the most galling of their burdens, and set free the 
8|iH^s of industry. 

The question next arises, in what departments may economy of expen- 
diture be most readily or beneficially effected, holding sacred, mean- 
while, the claims of the i>ublic creditor, or what all the people owe to a 
great part of the people. The expenditure of the year is calculated at 
above fifty millions, of which nearly twenty-nine is interest of the Debt, 
in one form or other. The other part, or above tw'cnty-oric millions, is 
under the control of Parliament— of tlie House of Commons as the 
" Guardians of the Public Purse, We shall select but a few items of this 
immense sum for animadversion. There is first the Cioil L,ist, some- 
what reduced, but still amounting to X‘'t35,000, granted to their Majes- 
ties. With that we shall not interfere. There U next, in pensions to 
the Royal Family, married and unmarried, legitimate and illegitimate, 
£218,822, of which th'e Duke of Cumberland receives XI 7,250, and^ his 
son Prince George X6000. The military pensions may come next ; and 
of these we have ^37,389, of which the Duke of Wellington receives 
X8,889. But this is nothing in amount, though a great deal in reality, 
to the whole of the military dead weight, that is, the non-effective, i. c. 
the useless military expenditure, wliicli amounts to X2,669,G97. We 
have again tlie naval dead-weight, which gives us in return two pen- 
sioned orpaid admirals, and four surgeons, for every ship, and costs us 
Next wc have the civil dead-weight j — sums paid to 
•iitirett or superannuated officers of customs, stamps, &c., &c., &c., 
when in nominal em^m^’ment, always overpaid, and retiring 
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to leave a burden on the country of £9S2i970, The <$f the ac^- 

tual army and navy^ — ^the former above £5,000,000, ^e latter^ though 
reduced considerably by the late alterations made by Sir James Graham^ 
still above four millions^ — we shall^ fqpc the present^ lay iside^ together 
with the expense of the Colonial management, the executive^ the three 
millions for collecting the revenue^ the large sums paid to the Bank of 
England for managing the debt and using the public money. But some 
of the civil pensions call aloud for notice^not so much for their amount 
as their shamelessness.' .£2000 a-year to Mr. Goulburii^ for example ; 
£1500 to Mr. Croker ; £1000 to Mr. 11. Hobhouse ; £1500 to Mr. 
Joseph Planta; £.3000 to the ^ Tamily of Mr. Caf^ng ; £3000 to Lord 
Sidmouth ; £.30.9P to Mrs. Jane Carr, late Perceval, and so forth; — all 
for civil services to the nation, the mature of which the nation is not 
likely to forget ; and for which, had any been performed, the function- 
aries were far overpaid by their salaries of office. Thus,' Mr. Croker, 
after receiving L.3000 a-year, for many years, for doing mischief, gets 
L.1500 for doing nothing/' save all the mischief he can. To the noble- 
men and gentlemen alone, who have been kind jyi^gh to visit the Otto- 
man Porte for ufi^we arc; now paying £14,000 su^ar. The husband otf 
Mrs. Harriet Arbu^not receives of this, to eke out the pittance 

of L.938, 10s., granted for her services. And can we wonder to see dis- 
content among the paying class } In some departments of the army, the 
expense has actually increased during seventeen years of peace. The 
ordnance expenditure has increased one-fifth. In 1817 it was £242,742 ; 
but last spring, the ordnance estimates were voted at £293,231 — voted, 
too, in a grunt of supply, amounting to a million and a half, among 
thirty-four other items of supply, and huddled over by the Guardians of 
the Public Purse, after midnight ; and on a night when fifty-nine separate 
pieces of business had been before the House, besides the ordinary con- 
sumption of time in routine matters, receiving petitions, &c. The way 
in which real business is done may be inferred from this. A fe^more 
unconnected facts may be thrown out, us subjects of rumination'^; fpr, 
wlien the amount of expenditure is seen, the more readily will 
of retrcnchiiicnt be suggested in the various departments. Law end 
Jiifttice cost the country above £723,805. And this is exclusive of the 
legal pensions, amounting to £.^.3,654, of which £4000 is paid to Lord 
Eldon. Another £4000 may be claimed, as soon as he pleases, by that 
pure patriot and consistent Judge* or statesman, or statesman and judge. 
Lord Lyndliurst, and will be claimed the moment he ceases to draw 
something better from the office eff Chief Baron of the Exchequer, so 
prudently bestowed upon him. Of this, £53,654, Sir Samuel Shepherd 
draws £3000, and Mr James Ahercroniby £2000; one late Lord of 
Session, (Monypenny,) £2,400 ; and another, (Sir A. Campbell,) 
L. 1,950 ; and three t^ers £1,500 each ; so that Scotland enjoys her fair 
share of the legal pensions. For unknown services we pay in pensions 
£55,61-2, of which the servants of George IV. get £13,832, and those 
of Queen Charlotte £9,681. Pensions to retired ambassadors and consols 
cost us £63,423 a-year ; and the expense of actual dijgAsmacy is £264,616 : 
the Colonial Department is not quite so much, (Sily £220,357. The 
Executive Depart»ibnt is charged at £261,900. Legislation, that is, 
the expenses of the House of Lords and the Commons, including clerks. 
Speaker s salaries, stationery, printing, &c. £244,772 ; — enough to allow a 
remuneration of nearly £400 per annum to every member of th&Commons', 
and thus throw open its doors to the talent and honesty exofipKd by the 
present system. For Law and Justice in the three kingdoms tlie coua-^ 
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try pays, «s we ptated, ^723,805 ih judges’ salaries, ke, Scc.j but this 
is exclusive ojfv immense sums levied off the public, frhich never ge 
into the public coffers at all, in the name of fees, of which no one can 
calculate the Amount. It may le^ to a shrewd guess of the total when 
it is mentioned, that in foes for law and justice, those unfortunate per- 
sons in Scotland seeking such high-priced commodities, pjiy our late city 
member aloue, JVIr Ilundas, to wit, between six and seven thousand a* 
year, besides liberally reinunojnting those who do his business. 

We might go on multiplying instances, but here is work enough for 
a reformed Parliament for one Session ; jjpd the member who shall either 
delay it, or flinch trom<|t> is no true representative of the people. Instead of 
one Joseph Hume and a single Sir Henry Parnell, hundreds are demanded 
for this gigantic labour. There must be searching and severe scrutiny, 
indefatigable industry, imrcTiiittiijg perseverance, and a pertinacious 
hanging in the skirts of officious indolence, till every retrenchment 
practicable is obtain(?d. Por this task, neither great oratorical powers, 
nor ffashy talents of any kind are required. Such attainments would 
rather act as hindran(M|^ Zeal, industry, the economising of time, and 
'A firm determination t^do their duty, are all that jg^'il^nting in the re** 
presentatives who would set t1^|l[|i|ielve8, as a first ^ty, to curtail that 
enormous and shameful expenditure — which insults tl^ people whom it 
grinds — and, in all time mning, to check, in their earliest symptoms, 
the lavish pnipensities of that great spendthrift, the State. Nor is the 
mere money, the means of bare life extracted from the poor, And of 
comfort and well-being from the middle class, to raise a fraction of the 
community into luxury, the whole of the evil. An excessive public ex- 
penditure is twice-cmi-scd — nay it is thrice-oursed, first in the general im- 
poverishment it occasions, next in the public corruption which it engen- 
ders and fosters, and thirdly, as it almost uniformly re-acts on the mass 
of the community, in demoralizing examples of the profligate personal ex- 
pense of official men, dissolute living, and the many frivolities, and inso- 
lences, which operate to the debasement of society through all its inferior 
and of which the first impulse, and most glaring and influential 
exhibitions are given by those who fatten and revel on the public purse. 
Who are '' the observed of all observers," the leaders of every idle fash, 
ion, the instigators in every pernicious pursuit ? Those who either ac- 
tually live on the public, or who have risen to dangerous influence and 
notoriety by means of the profligate 'expenditure of public money. It 
would be a curious, and might not be an unedifying investigation, to trace 
the moral effects produced on society, by the State expenditure by Lord 
Elllenhorough s sinecure of L. 13,000, or Lord Lyndhurst’s enormous 
salary as a judge, or the Duke of Cumberland’s immense pension, or the 
smaller one of Mrs. Harriet Arbuthiiot, and suctyj^iko. The profligate 
extravagance of the court of Louis XV. was le#' culpable from the 
embarrassment and rmn it caused in the national finances, than from 
the gross corruption it spread throughout the kingdom, and the pernicious 
and seducing example of unblushing vice, and triumphant villqny, which 
it enabled princes,|i|urtier8, and their minions, to set to France and Eu- 
rope. Had the mo^y taken from the oppressed people, for the purposes 
of infamous expenditure, been sunk in the sea, the effect would have been 
comparatively harmless. As it was, the price of the bread which should 
have sustained their lives, was wrung from the people, to be spent in debas- 
ingi and^^ting the public morals and taste. And this will always be the 
national expenditure is unrestrained by the vigilance of 
the people, acting through efficient and freely chosen representatives. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAIi^S EDWARD 

SMITH* 

* “ 

Last month we named this a delightful book. A more careful peru. 
sal deepens this agreeable impression. In moral tendency^ it is a work 
to be classed with the Memoirs and Letters of C^owper and Heber, of 
Colliiigwood^ Sir Thomas Muiiro^ and D||. Edward Clarke^ or of such 
old English worthies as More and Penm It is consequently^ in our 
estimation^ among the books t^Mch^ from their moral beauty ^one> are 
to be regarded as thsKmost pre^bus treasures of literature. Such works 
are too few in tiiteiber^ and they are almost peculiar to England. They 
are quiet^ truthful, domestic pictures of her best and greatesir men^ and 
of the sound and virtuous heart of her worthiest society ; often making 
the power and charm of the hidden and enduring worth of the English 
character, be suddenly felt when it was feared all was hastening to vanity 
and demoralization. They are images of a kind of life on which no one 
can look with feeling, and in earnest, without a ipftening and moulding 
of the whole mari^u|to some faint resen^lance of their pure and seren# 
beauty. The appearance of works oflfmis character in these troublous 
times, gives thei^double value. They are ^ the bow in the blackened 
and stormy heavens, giving promise <»f seren wr weather, and telling of all 
the peace and loveliness that is hid behind the gathered clouds. Though 
we rank this memoir with those manuals of humanity which, through 
the affections, teach youth how to grow unto virtue, and to live with 
honour and usefulness, we do not mean to say that their excellent 
and amiable subject, a man '^of accomplishment and information, a 
man of science also — and, in one branch of natural science, enthusiastic 
and eminent — was either a Cowper or a Heber, although we may assert 
that the recor<jkof his early life will be perused with nearly equal plea- 
sure, and with at least equal advantage, as their memoirs. Sir James 
Edward Smith is here but one of an English family group. H^is 
the most prominent figure, but some of those by whom he is surilil^ffiL 
ed are, to our taste, quite as captivating. 

The life of Sir James Edward Smith is chiefly unfolded by his own 
correspondence ; thougli the hook is edited hy his widow, with the in- 
tuitive delicacy and fiiieness of perception, inspired by a warm and re- 
fined affection, and an unr.eserved,* thougli dignified devotion to the me- 
mory of her liushand, which beget a cordial sympathy in her readers. If 
there is fault to be found, it is with the almost overweening modesty 
which makes Lady Smith draw herself so completely into the shade, that 
we only obtain a transient glimpse of her through the lights reflected 
from the object of hw proud affection. They must he stern critics who 
will think it a blemlni'iii her book, that details, which indifferent readers 
may regard us trivial and tiresome, assume, in ^her sight, an immense 
importance from their connexion with lier husband ; for this is not only 
a feeling which does honour to her, but is the true temper in which 
biography should be written, if it is to be felt. It |||but heartless work 

i o compile the memoirs of a man whom one doe^ not both love and 
onour. To this may be imputed the failure of several recent ambitious 
memoirs. 

To us the early days of Sir James Smith are by far the most delight- 
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ful portion of his history ; and we are not sure but that we like the 
father quite asVell as the son. Lady Smith labours with sufficient zeal 
to trace the high maternal ancestry of her husband ; so we may conclude 
that his sensible and excellent father had little to boast of in this way, 
on his side of the house. We are not told, but are led to infer, that 
the elder Smith, whose letters, besides proving the warmth and good, 
ness of his heart, and the vigour of his understanding, display very con- 
siderable literary cultivation,j^wa3 some sort of Norwich merchant, or 
tradesman. Sir James, his eldest, and for some years his only child, was 
born in Norwich in 1759 ; he was a de^edte and sensitive child, pecu. 
liarly susceptible, both in mental and physical constitution ; diffident, 
timid, and, as an augury of the future botanist, fond of flowers. In after 
life, we arc told, he seldom saw the blue flowers of tlie wild-succory 
without remembering liow he had loved them in infiincy. This is not 
quite tlie passionate memory of his admired Rousseau, the “ voila le 
pervenche ])ut is among tlie connecting links wliich we, like to gather 
between tJie childhood and manhood of a botanist. "J'he delicate boy 
was left much with h^ mother ; his parents seem to^iave been dissen- 
ters, though we do not learn of what particular d^iro mi nation. They 
were, in all things, an e^imabl# and well-assorteopair, in the middle 
ranks of the humble and lofty class and days of Eilland’s 
Pla^living and high thinking. 

To th'jir son, their first lessons were the enconragement of free inde- 
peiulent inquiry, and the habit of exercising his judgment in the exami- 
nation of every opinion, and of thinking for himself. In after life, he 
often expressed himself deeply indehtq^^to his parents for cautioning 
him against the implicit or blind reception of unsifted opinions. 

^ir James was not sent to school. At home, he acquired a correct 
knowledge of French and Italian, and made some progress in mathe- 
matics, though he was very backward In liis Latin stud{K8. He was, in 
fact, intended by his father for busiiiess,^ and tlie old gentleman had 
Itself no particular respect for Latin piwody, or hammering at hexa- 
raciiei^. Nor did lie admire public schools ; and Lady Smith remarks, 
and we prqy British mothers to lay it to heart, — 

“ In the society of w'cll-inforiucd, sensible parouts, those hours wliich in a public 
ficliool are frequently gricTOus, or unavoidably w'nsted, those domestic eyenings which 
expand the heart W'ith the understanding, and ^ leave us leisure to be good,’ were 
devoted to reading, or lessons rendered pleiuiiig by the associations connected with 
them.” 

His father's love of reading histwy stole upon the boy, and, at the 
age of eleven or twelve, he sliowed a precocious power of invention, in 
composing a fabulous history of two races of Scottisli kings. On this ju- 
venile performance. Lady Smith dwells with umiid^c fondness. 

The writer is not asliained to ackiiowleclgc, tliat rcadi^fUlic history of this ideal 
court, its ladi<‘s, servants, and dependents, anil the satirical verses and pasipiinndcs 
upon some members beloiifpng to it, has occasionally beguiled a winter’s evening 
very agreeably, w'hcii the company of some young friend has been the occasion of 
introducing the ‘ Paper People^' as they weits called, upon the tea-table ; ,and at the 
same time his oevn l^filid recurrence to the scenes of his youthful happiness pro- 
duced an enjoyment wrfreii udll never rctuni.” 

About the age of eighteen, the love of flowers, which young Smith 
had always indulged, grew into a passion for botany. The following 
coincidence is remarkable : — On the 9th January, 1778, he obtained the 
first treatise he had yet seen upon botany, Berkenhout*s Hudson's 
Flora ; the nth, with infinite delight, began to examine plants 
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wis.- " ■ 

scientifically. The common furze was the only plant the^in flowen 
examining it, I first comprehended," he says, the nature of systematic 
arrangement, and the Linnsean principles, little aware, that at that in^ 
stant the world was losing the great <genius who was to be my future 
guide ; for Linna3us died on the same night." — “ In an age of astrologio 
faith," Lady Smith remarks, such a coincidence would have excited 
superstitious reflections, and the polar star of the great northern philo- 
sopher might have been supposed to sh^l its dying influence on his 
young disciple." Mr. Smith now wished his son to settle to business, 
as an importer of raw silk ; bflt^is love of science, and the interposition 
of friends, prevailedHo change his destiny; undj^ in October 1781, his 
affectionate fath^ escorted him part of the way to Edinburgh, where he 
commenced the study of medicine. The interest and value ofi these me^^ 
moirs commence, and are nearly spent in the Correspondence regularly 
maintained^etween this exemplary son and his amiable family, during 
his residence iu Edinburgh, and in his subsequent course of study and 
travel. Tfic young student wrote frequently home, describing the f>ro- 
gress of his studies, his pursuits, his friends, ai^ amusements ; begin- 
ning his epistles w it h the •stately Honoured Sir," sanctioned, or rathev* 
prescribed, by ol^-f^iioned manners. ^The picture of a student at our 
university fifty ^lirrs since, becomes curiou^ow. Dr. Hope, the Pro- 
fessor of llotany, was Smith's chief friend Wd counsellor ; but he had 
letters of introduction to several respectable and fashionable families. 
He began to study Latin with Dr. Adam, paying at the rate of eight 
guineas a. year for private lessons, though the customary fee was a 
guinea a-month. 

I hope," says the .ypung mmi; you will not grudge this expense, aa 
it is quite necessary, and you may depend on my frugality in every case 
where I can save money without missing any thing of real importance. 
Dr. Hope tlihjjpji' that, with the utmost economy, I cannot spend less 
than X'120 a-yeflr ; but I don't see how it can amount to near that." At 
Dr. Hope’s he met Lord ]\l!($boddo, whom lie describes as a plam- 
dressing elderly man, w'ith an ordinary grey coat, leather breechea^ pn 
coarse worsted stockings. He conversed with me,” he adds, " with 
great affability, about various matters ; spoke of the great decline of 
classical learning in Edinburgh, and mentioned the Norfolk husbandry.’* 
T'pon this the affectionate father, connecting himself, through his pater- 
nal sympathies, with whatever concerned his son, reads Lord Moiihod*. 
do’s works, and makes this sensible observation : It is amusing to see 
to what great heights the imaginations of some contemplative pcrijpns 
will carry them in fancirul hypotheses, which the Abbe Buffier aptly 
calls philosophical romances. In this respect, metaphysicians are a sort 
of knights -errant i^^terature, who sally out in quest of adventures in 
fancy’s regions.” fWiiit follow^s is still better said : — My dear, I can- 
not disapprove of any exjicnse that is useful to your pursuits, therefore 
I have no objection to a Latin master. Latin and Greek arc necessary . 
to your profession, in mOrc respects than being keys to the doors oi|r‘ 
science, into any of which you may enter if you ha|j|||those keys ; and 1 
should wish you to have as good ones as any body else. They should 
liavc no advant;ige of me in that respect; though I believe, between 
ourselves, there is n great deal in the parade of it besides the nsc. The 
men of learning have agreed to stamp a high value upon classical learn- 
ing : it sets them out of reach of the vulgar, and of those w^ are their . 
superiors in every other worldly advantage ; yet I do not tt||K it at allv^ 
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if 

sterling worthy but a great deal of it imposition.*' Such were the opinions 
of a plain strong.minded English trader^ fifty years since. How very 
long it sometimes is before men will act upon their convictions. After 
saying many kind and obliging things^ and^ on the study of medicine^ 
much that is acute and profound^ the good father continues thhs^ — ^And 
ho# much were it to be wished that every father could safely so address 
his son. You say I may depend upon your frugality in every case. I 
know 1 may, my dear; but 1 would not have you crjimp yourself^ nor 
deny yourself either any enjoyment or advantage on that account. I am 
perfectly easy ; satisfied that you \i'oulj|l ^lot wish for what 1 ought to 
refuse." 

Old Mr. Smith seems to have been a good Whig ih his generation, 
and sometimes he gives his son a little political news ; and in one place 
quaintly observes, “ I esteem the Scotch much for their zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion ; yet I think two sermons at a time rather too much. 
I hope their Kirks are wanner than our Churches.” . 

From the letters of young Smith, w'e see something of the fashionable 
society of Kdinhurgh, as well as of scientific institu^pns. There is an 
account of a mourning concert for the Earl Of Kq|ily, at which all the 
company ajtpeared in mot&nhig ; and St. Cecilia's Ha^ in which it was 
held, is described , as a m^ elegant room of an oval rorm ! This com- 
pliment is paid to Scottiw manners, in rejdy, probably, to some inquiry 
that does not appear, 1 do not perceive tliat the better sort of people 
are less neat here than elsewhere. J sim sure, in many places where I 
visit, the most exquisite neatness is apparent.” 

Y’'oung Smith had now acquired a go^jLkiiowledge of Latin, and made 
some progress in Greek ; but better ana more Valuable than these lan- 
guages he considered the physiological lectures of Dr. Monro, “ I 
know,” he says, entertainment equal to them ; his remarks are 

so ingenious, satisfactory, and curious^, that we [tlio ,|^dents3 could 
never be tired .with hearing them." ThiS|£orrespondence goes on in the 
s^e strain ; and after young persons ha^ been set for their improve- 
ntint to peruse the letters of Cicero to Tyro, Chesterfiold's and Chat- 
ham’s letters, they may still, to our thinking, find much that is more in- 
structive in the correspondence of this plain English trader with his be- 
loved son. We cannot refrain from giving one specimen of it. 

^ « Norwich, Feb. 25, 1782. 

“ My Dear Son, 

“ We arc all miirh plcased^that you spend your time so .agfreeably, and hope nothing . 
I Hire said will ronvey the idea that I think you too profuse in your amusements : 
on the contrary, as you rightly say, it is a part of your education de vous apprivoiser 
d la grande foule ; besides, I look upon diversions as useful, nay necessary, to relieve 
your mind and renew its vigour, to exhilarate the spiritf. and give a zest to life, for 
which end the beneficent Author of our nature has given ift. the capacity of an al- 
most innumerable variety of enjoyments, which are all lawful when they arc expe- 
dient, when they promote our happiness and that of otir friends and connexions. , I 
look upon the promotion or production of genuine true happiness to be the surest 
mark of virtue, if it is not virtue ^elf. Some philosophers call a mediocrity in all 
things, virtue : howevMMhnt be, medio iuHssimns ibis is an excellent maxim, and 1 
am in no fear you shOiwK transgress ; on the contrary, 1 would rather urge you for- 
wrard to t: ke pleasure than restrain you, for I am not in the least afraid you should 
go beyond what ^vill do you real good. So, my dear, go to as many diversions as 
you like, sec everything you can, and push forward your acquaintance with genteel, 
valuable people ; and be not under any concern whether you sjjeud a few pounds 
more or less in the year. 1 would not have you neglect any advantages, nor deny 
^ yourself am^roper gintiftcation for fear of swelling your expenses. Itolomon says, 
^^There is dlUfiie to scatter, and a time to gather;* do you scatter wisely, and 1 will 
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tadeaTOiir to gather carefully, and hope I shall so far succeed as to leave a comlhrt^ 
able subsistence to every one that depends upon me for support. I think you had heU 
ter not fix a time to leave off your tutor ; 'tis impossible to tell where you may be 
situated, or how ; and scholarship will reconpaicnd in all parts of the world. And 
as you have the elegancies of French and Italian, the useful Latin, with a little 
Greek will be desirable. God be Avith you and b'frss you, my ever-dear child! * 

Your affectionate Father, 

“ James Smith.” 

To his mother, younpr Smith writes thus : — 

My happine«'S, honoured madion, in my pre^sent situation, is completed by your 
expressing so much liappiuebs in my prohpt'ctH, as well as my father. I cannot help 
considering it, as you say, peculiarly directed by the Alniij;!ity, and Iheiefore I recur 
immediately to him when any gloomy ideas present tlienibelves; as I hope I have the 
most perfect confidence in Him, and trust 11c will pi*eservc us all to be a bleidog t^ 
each other. But if Ho thinks (it to sepaiute us, J hope we could acquiesce; and wd 
know that not a single kind tlionght run ever he lost, or loae its reward. J have met 
with a number of young pkiylollous, as you said I bhould. The children of 
Dr. Duncan are tity pretty, and remarkably sonsihle ; and here are a sweet litUodbuy 
and girl, the children of Dr. Adam, whom 1 often play wiUi. Mrs. Adam is a very 
beautiful polite woman, and the cliildreu iu perfect ordei* ; the little lass told her 
mamma I was < a boftny mau.\ < Ay,* bays her hruthcr, ‘ and a good man too!' ” 
f' 

In April 1782, Mr. Smith tolls his father thht ho, in connexion with 
some fcllow.htinlgHllts, had formed a society fu* Natur^i History ; and 
thus incidentally he notices Dr. Iluttmi. ^ 

“ It is accidental my not having mentioned Dr. Hutton ; u ho is one of my best and 
lUObt agivcuhle nc<iuaiiilaiic('s a m<in of the most astonishing jienotratioii and re- 
luarkublc (leanieba of intellects, uiththe greatest good liumoiiv and frankness in 
short, I cannot disiover in what hi'* oddity (of wliith I hiMrd so mmli) coiisuts. He 
is n bachelor, and lives throe alptilen bisteih; so you may be burc the house 
and e\ery thing about it i^n the nuest older. I stc]) in ulun 1 like, and drink 
tea with them ; and the Doctor and I sometimes walk togethoijj He ib an excellent 
mineralogist, and is A eiy commuiiii ati^ e, very dear, and'Of a cniidid, tlioiigh quick 
tempt'r ; in short, I am quite cliai mod •with him. He has -a noble collet tion of fos- 
sils, Avhidi he liked to show : — by the ivay, I do not mean to prosociite this study any 
further than is uetebsary and prop|||^or me to be aiquaiiited nilh ; it requires in- 
finite attention and labour^ and are few certain coiidusions to be fouiid.**^ 

bhall endeavour to get a general knouiedgeof every brum h of litei’atiire as it falls iu 
my way; but believe I sliull find ouougli to employ me in the htrict line of my pro- 
fession, with the two first kingdoms of nature by way’^ of relaxation; fop^I am fully 
persuaded that an intimate acquaintance uith these is not only peculiarly ornamen- 
tal, but highly necessary, to form an an oiiiplished physitian, as literature now 
htands; and am sure the benefit 1 ha\e derived, wlieiever T lan'e I»mi, and am con- 
tinually deriving, from the littk* knowledge of this kind which I am pobsebsed of, iS' 
greater than could have been itn«'igincd, — I mean ivith rcsjiect to introducing me to 
the literary w'orld ; for if I had been w'itlamt buch au in trod net inn, I might lii|k 
drudged here perhaps a couple of ycai’s before I could liave done anything to have 
signalized myself, or have beep taken half the notice of which I now am. 

I promised to give you some account of my young acquaintances. The name of 
the one 1 have contracted mdift intimacy with is Batty ; he comes from Kirby Lono*> 
dale, in Westmoreland.” ^ 

Mr. Smith’g rorroRpondenoe uith thiR y^oun^ frioud, who left Collep^e 
before him, shews all the kindly glow of a joung and a good heart. He 
grudges that he cannot have his friend J;o miare his j^easures — the lec« 
tures to wit, — and speaks quite touchingly of runnirpRlown Robertson’s 
close, to see the gloomy lodging where his friend had resided, and which he 
had often visited with a cheerful step, when it contained Batty. These 
,^young letters should serve the memory of Sir James more than his pre- 
sidentship, and patent of knighthood ; and when we are told that^these 
pure affections, and this glow of feeling con^nued with him tor^e last, 
and, that this unsuspicious simplicity was never obliterated,” wa ' 
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lire disposed to give him our hearts as well as our admiration^ In the 
^mmi^ of 1792, he. made a pedestrian tour to thellighlands^^eclth .some 
1 . students and Dr. Hope’s son, the Doctor having reoe^mendod 

&h4.ttdvised tlie journey. The fioctor now frugally calculated^ tM ' 
®?5eiSftes of the youths, if out for a month, at L.3 a-head— ^Tiie’ 4d 

'■jfBe thus minute — ^but Smith, reckoned upon spending L.5 or ^jhis 
•Bighiaud tour forms an agreeable subject for a long letter 
,w’as charmed the city of Glasgow, with the Glyde, and 'Loot* Lp- 
*.motid; and describes the HigWand scenery very prettily. " 

Sage and steady as Mr. Smith was, ho was touclied with the^iSl^iri^^f ' 
,tlie time. In the winter of lf82-3, he attended the lectures of BroWhe. 
Thp^ift^bdth sense and nonsense in the following extract is ^it-«. 
ing^^icdiis father — 'T , f‘ 


^ tdteally believe medicine, if it deserves the nnmc of science at aH, iu ifa|' jpresent 
state, is in the most barbarous coatUiioii of any science, and only novy^'aflArging'from 
the greatest darkness and absurdity. It is pommonly, declared, ifft practitioners, 
that theory is nonsense, and that experience,.'4liat,i8 empiriciMU, is everything. . Cul- 
len’s tlieory is visibly going into the sifime state of contompf he Boerhaav^^ hds bieitP 
reduced to, and his lectures are by ho means consistent with it^^Hho^gh admirable as ‘ 
mere "practical lectured. These considerations" and some Either have induced pie to 
attend Browne this winter ; mud 1 am happy having done it, for his system and ' 
View of the ^nitup eeononiy are certainly ilie most philosophic of any, and are 
.jpaining ground in a wonderful manner: pet haps, liowever, he may have only his 
day. Hehas maiiy of the mosif'Wspectablc Jinpils, and behaves very well to us.” 

* As president of tlie Natural History Society, t() whirli the Earl of 
^Bwhau had bepn ii|lmittcd as an |^orary ^me|ib,er, Mr, Smith re- 
ceived it very characteristic letter fipom tliar nohl^an, ending thus 
grandly # 

I entreat t»f;^u, sir, to convey to your brciSliren tlie thpnks of a 
member of the gi^t Republic of Letters, who, at no advanced agCy be- 
gins to grow old in :0iq^ service tha£ communHy which seems to have 


adopted him more heartily than the oths^ This was the community of 
mence and letters, of course — that othe^Rie Sottish Peerage which had 
just refused to elect his lordsliip one of their sii^een representatives. 

One or t#o other delightful preparatory letters are exchanged between 
the affeddbn;ite father and grateful son, who, after a residende of two 
years, left Ed^ihurgh for his home, first visiting his friend Batty. 

Lady Smith indulges in a retrospect at this first pause or stage in 
her husband’s opening career of wortih and eminence, which strikes us as 
Hypg very beautiful in feeling and in diction. But as his own letters 
2?8 her favourite mode of delineating his character, wc adhere to them. 
After remaining for the summer months with^is proud and affectionate 
parents, Mr. Smith repaired to London, to pi’A||cute his medical studies 
under the Hunters and Dr. Pitcairn. lie lodPS,>4p the same apartments 
with his friend and fellow, student Batty, and tells liis father, that Mr. 
Baillie, (the late Sir Mattfflw,) ** is very civil to us ; hut we are charmed 
with John Hunter ; lie alone is worth coming to live in London lor/* 
As in Edinburgh|lpir J.ames here gained i;he friendship of his medical 
teachers, ihougli Wtural History seems to have engaged, even then, much 
more of his affections than medicine. He frequented the house of Sir 
Joseph Bunks ; and hearing that the son of Linnseus having recently 
died, his father’s collection and library were be disposed of, he anxi-M>' 
ously applied to his generous parent to make the purchase for hirtV 
Which to be tbe foundation of fame and fch’tt^e. Tha price was 
fixei^il 000 guiucasi. SorrJ wp are that we cannot transcribe the whole 
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of the sensible and affectionate letter of the kind but thoughtful 
to this eager appeal of his enthusiastic son. Had 1 but r 

y^I had'not hesitated one moment; <^ery shilraig ^ mine^shOttK'^^!^ 
jfot^ devptioA, to serve any good purpose, and your, dear wther^iM;^ 
he;. WVontented as 1 could be to live upon the modeirM'e income of 
roj^^^^e, till it pleased^^ Providence to withdrew tfs from -the V 9 rld«*^:i 
The.young man ultimately succeeded; and the purchase, which^pToyemn'" 

. evei^ way pdvantageous, wad happ% completed. The hii^oiey of it^s soi^t 
what prolix ; but this was a<i important era' m^tho'dife of her hij^n^ 
*'«thd 'JLiidy Smith naturally lingers oh a transaction whi<^ io powf rfally im- 
ffdej|ced future life. He hired apartments in Paradise J^w,\€]&eike^ ^ 
whe>e"lta^^posited-his majgmiffoent and whs Sj[|J 

Joseph bchlc's and ,DiV'Pryahd'ei^jh;ii^^^ ife ^ Wrom iC 

nfay be said, that ^ir Barnes gave iip ^^Bptfi||y,. and li^lprah to? 

, compose hi^.Botanibi^ works ; he alf^^ent'tP ]je||den, instead ajrjSdiiiei 
burgh, to d^nifinue his gMieral studio^ " ' >. ; ' ^ ^ 

^ iFrom^this^placei besides Writ%g to|Jiki^^dBnts," h^por^^Onded d^ith 
Several nc^ly acquired friends, lov^ iiif rs^tural^istorj^; apdrmhong 
others^ Dr. "GoodehOugh,' aftdrwa^s Bishop of (%flisle, with ^o^ M 
friendship, , cemented by theil^^mmon hbtany and natursjp 

science continued unaMted Ini death divided ]» the Bish g^gj 

correspondence ^ye find nothing dff much inb|geR^;^nd,tfor o^rownpanM 
could easily have spared full three-fotrohs of the lettOrK Tli^ Doctor's 
humility, after attaining episc^al honours^ and t^e pains h^,tak^y» set 
his friend at ea& 0 ^^ai|Oring 1N|| that these ilignUbs ffave not.^ramatiip « 
ly puffed him li^, noiuimpaired their ancieftt fricndship,^ are' amusing^ 
These epistles ans\i^%iother purpose, ‘^'hey shew what tW^easy, com< 
fortablo office is that of a Bishop oi^the l^tlij The mitre ggve 

Dr. Goodenough, who certainly .was a respectawe- and even liberal dig- ^ 
nitary^ more leisure watch p1aiits%d collecmiHects. Of the fatigued 
of legislation he comy^ins i|||||koderately, of late hours, and of being pent 
up in the smoke of ^Smdony during tlie sitting of Parliament. Sdine 
personO^will thnik i#lidvisable to relieve the bishops froj|j such inObn-*^ 
griioiis., toils and fatiguing duties. 

Sir Janies^ after leaving Leyden, made a long tour on tliS^Continent^ 
an aqCbunt of whicli ho published on his return, mtider tho tj^le of^ 

Sketch of a Tour on the ContUient.” He had previously published 

Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants,” and Reflections on the 
of ^^ature.” -^His picture, sent to his father, of the Court of VersMpii,/ 
in 1786?^ is not very remarkable in any way. He does not seem to havb^' 
viewed anything there «n beau. The King, he saw ; the Queen was 
bed. ^ The dauhing o||pn3 ladies’ cheeks, in the most refined court of* 
the he deserftesas a European traveller might the ornaments and 

personal decorations of the beauties of ai^African or Otaheitean royal 
circle. But comparison would be a libel o^he datural good tastp of the ' 
islanders. Nature,” he says, " is quite out of the question.” So^mdeed 
H was in many things there besides cheek-daubing. ,^|pl(i hags,” (thuf'the 
young Englishman speaks of tho dlite of the Court, and of the Fauxt)burg 
St. Germain,) — old hags, ugly beyond what you can conceivq^ for we 
have a very inadequate idea of what an ugly womtm is in England, qre^ 
dressed like girls iy tliy most tawdry colours, and have on each cheek 
broad dsiuh of th^ii^icst pink crayon, or something like it. The King 
is a prefly good ; rather, fat, his countenance agreeable.' He had - 

some prodigiously fine fli^ondi. ^ ^ * * * * In a littl#bhnbby 
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apartufent in t3ia l^ncdictinad Anglois, lies poor James II., under arus* 
ty bladi^' paP tattered escutcheon, waiting to be carried back to 
1 " ’‘So very deplorable a^speotacle softened my contempt into 
^ pity/* Th^mqst agi’eeable oF Sir James's Coiitiuental letters is one in 
fho travellfer gives' a lady an account of his visit to the tomb of 
Rodsfieau. H urill be read with great interest even now. It places the 
'tchafacter of Rousseau ^n’a fairer, aaa,iire lwve no doubt, a truer light, 
fbiw most oouteinporary dccounits of his Igtter years and days, and dis- 
proves the story of his suicide^ ^'^atousily spread by the enemies of 
this extraordinary and m^re^reSen^ed hAan.^^Sir James first visited 
* ChAntillyi oad 4;hence, he says, he and his companion had a romantic 
ride^eig^f miles, CHrpugli), thy to Ermenpaville. 

^*w'iwived Abdht dulk, aud'ppfc op at d HtHe Inn,*' inhere the present Emperor, 
and tha^ng of Sweden Itad*' hdsn accofismodpted before The landlord knew 
ItooeseAu, aad*8pol^ pf htai With gr^test esteem* The day of hia death this 
man saw him about t>eFed ;,oMoiw bounizihg ; be /‘omplaiaud bf having had a 
sleepless night, thcJwadaelM »'3odf)re teisrho ^4 dead. Water was found col- 
lected in his Ikead.* Our laiidIot*d pci^serTea bis sniifr-box, and the ’shoes in Vhich he 
dieJ; they have Woodep aoIet> ^nd'|;fra\r top'‘."^Ona*»of his adnrifrers hat written 
something nu the box<^; and aaothor has Uwitten on the tfint he was proud to 

iwjjbc his iiaine ht H^n0e chthihsure tVud^mme qnl »e marohoit jamais que 
dans }e seniter la veriu^ ^ , 

“ The next nioniin^>"d»eing very fine, we ^*»e .it six, and had .i most enchanting 
^ ramble through rtij Widens or Monsieur le Maitpiis de (lirftiilin, whiih form a 
stnkingconti.i&t tntlr t^se ot ChanWlly, being laid out in the most romantic btylc, 
what, the French c.iUd iAnfil<nst\ They loiibUt ot about night hnndrisl a< res, a 
sgeat'p.irt of .uliuh are idriHd uooda, and roclq|,hiU'4 ahjj^dales, ai» nild as the hlgh- 
^ lands of fkotlaiid. We fii^t iNib^ed a beautiful case .nh*7and wAit along .i winding 
path through tt wood by the sidefg the hike, fioin time to time meeting with in- 
scriptions disposed wi^ eieat judgment^ We* took a hoaV to go to the Kland pf 
Poplars, honoured wMll thSf^elies o# Rousseau. Hi^ tomb is elcgantl} sim]de, of 
whitit'btone; on one side is .a piece of sciilptige repi eventing a mother of a family 
reading Kmilius, uith o^ec<jirniblem*> t%he other is line rifled ^ It" hommr tie la Na- 
ture et de la He ucs'nod to he Yiiiiied in^he parpen, and the Maiqiiis chose 

thK spot. I shall not attempt to (hs(ri]ie to yo^what fdlAt on seeing and touching 
this tomb. 1 bionght awa} some iiiosn fiom its top for yci^ e 

“ In another lilaad near it is, a h.sser inoiniment, o\pr 5i (iennan who taught tlie 
Marquis’s clumreu draning; and being a Piotestaiit, could not he buried in conse- 
crated giouffeit Ileiicc we pasaed by some iusciiptions in honour of Virgil, Thom- 
son, Shenstoiie, and some others, to the Temple U Moileiti Pliilosophy, uivnnfinish- 
edbufldiug; on fgcli of the pillars already erected is inscribed the n.amo ofboino 
gi^at man, with a word expressive of what he excelled in : tlins to Voltaiie is given, 

^ ridicule ; to Ronsseam nature ; to Priestly, air ; to Franklin, thunder^ Otc. &r, 

" On an unfinished coJitmn is written in Lat/n, ^ Who will oQmpIetf this ?* I’his tem- 
plCt^oveiiooks the lake ; near it is an hermitage embosomed in a wood. 'IfJ'rom this 
spot we went to some simple wooden buildings, where every Sunday the Marquis 
. and his lady amuse themselves with having the ncdglibmmiig peasants danee, &c., on 
thfi plan described in the Xou^elle Ilelome. The wx>o4Pltounc] them ai'O very fine; 
and after passing through them we came to a solitary elm-tree, on which the Marquis 
lias written, ‘ Le void ret orme ^reur ou mu Louise a mju mafoL^ From hence 
is an immense prospect, fiyjely mbied with fields, woods, and water. Doscenibng 
tlfp UU'amoiig heath and juniper, we came to two cliarniing Italian inscriptioiU by 
the^narquis, which lead to a rock cm whjjcli Rousseau has engraven, with hisTO^yn 
kn^, ‘ Jnlie.* PhaH some moss for you from this very rock. Ascending another 
hill we came to the House of Rousseau, a little hut so callcsd, in which he wrote 
several v(.isc*'i; for he often used to visit it during the short time of his residbig here, 
whisk ^^8 only six weeks before his death, although he often iii>e(l to come to Er- 
menonVille with the A^arqiiis's family before. Of hi» dwelling-house I shall spAik 
Jhareafter. Within this hut is wiitten, ‘ Jean JacqtieS est Smmorlel.* From it ig 
'»Wtbei* fine view ; it utanda among craggy rocks. 

« Deseq^ing into another valley, we went diy the wat^ slir throiigh^groves ariQ " 
across^ meadow to the tower orlajbelle 'G^rielle 0]^$irken^ who was mistress to 
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Henry IV. Tradition «iys this garden was their first pLicc of rendezrcais, which 
occasioned tlio Marquis to build this tourer ; it is in the Go^c styl^ and orpaoienccd. 
with trophies and vcises. Among the rest is tlm very amiofir whioh belonged to a 
faithful follo\rpr of IleniT IV., whoso name J forgot, and^who passing through the 
street where that prince was murderoil, a few 4ay» after that event, fell down in aii 
agony of grief, and died the next day. • * ^ . 

Passing by a pretty grottf), by the side of 'a tmhhling fimhtaiu of the finest (va^ 
ter I ever saw, wo at lengtli arrived at Roussean^s garden, ode of the sweetest spots 1 
ever beheld, quite sequestered, and planted the most romantic style t it chiefiy cOn^ 
sists of an irregular la%Vn, surrounded wUh a V|iriety of tfees and shrubs, and oma- ^ 
mented with fiouTrs, but oppareiftiy all in a state Of nature; 901 * the* hand of ait 
to be traced at all, except in the heniitiful velvet of ihe ta^f.' On a tree is qn inscrip^ 
tion, signifying that there Jca 4‘ .Ipcques usM, phen ^ retire," to admire fho tvorhs of 
nature, to feed his favourite birds, land piny With th^Mamuis'a cliihiren. Kear this 
spot is a house intended for his dwelling, but h’e before ^t was finished ; ’tis .a 
comfort.ible collage, with a little garden of finw^ before it, and is efiibosoni^ In 
r.pp]e.ti\Hs, \me6, &c. In a’sHwll arthcd bnllding^hear it,ilie Murquiirat fin^ in- 
tended to ]i:ne buried Rousseau, but changed his mfiul: From this place we boon 
rear li^^d the tiont of the house opposite to* that w]nj;ice'Wo set ouii, and our delij^tfttl 
tour was at an end/ ’ . 

“ I think }ou will not be'displeused at my giving yon ^o-partiCular gn account of 
it, so I make no apology for the li'i'gth o( my letter ;‘**but I Inve more to tell you, 

“ Hearing that the uidow ol llon^i^Jeau u.ti lifting at a place not far out of enr 
ro.id to Paris, and tliat many straii'/ers ^i'^itfd her, left .1 strong desire t(f do'.the 
«ifirae ; but had some feais le^t ue «hs(0^ ee-eometihing in her wliicl^ might ex- 

cite disagreeable sensilions, and eieii perh i]>s lo'. eu <>ur leiieiation tor J^Qr husband ; 
tot we heard that 'he h.ul Iqyjn Ins stiiant, .wd atterdiaviu^lived with him hi that 
f.'P'Kitvten yeai’s, he said to liei ‘ hnupr amu'. I ftni Natrsfiod wMth >ouv fidelity, 
so 1 w i^li I (onhl iinke ion an adequ 'te letinii. ' I liave nothjpij? to giio jou but my 

h. ’t> I. n joii thiiiU tli.it w 01 til h.niM,», It is AOtars,’ They wero married j and lived 

to I • her ' teen > eai s al terw ai^ds i < 1 y^M^toi t i h . She wa"* s(Wei nlycai s yoiaiger than s 
li.T Inish uul. \t last curiosity i'n i ided, and we i»eiil torcee her. She receiveoiis w ith 
the gieatc t poIit<ii<ss, and appem«(d much phastd with «ui M'it; spoke m the most 
berominqin inner ol her husband, and reidil|^aiibWTi(d i\eiy ^estiorf I put to her. 
VVlnt I piincip .11> learned liom liei was is ftdloW's: — The cfiar.idlk* )t, Julia w\asdraw^n* 
tM»m IMail iin^' Ihns de 1 1 Tom ol lad) ‘till li\inj»’, wUhwhom Mr. and Mrs, 

Uous.eau olien 1 enl a (rie.Wdeal ot time; shghasa laigp fitihily, and is the admi- 

i. ition of .ill who know 1 m r. The utoi) ot .Jiili.i Ii.is not, howeier, an) roiiuexioii 
with Iieis. IIow' til tlnl is founded^ tiiilli, Mi', lioiisxe.iu «aid, was only known 
to its authov. Tlie idi i that Fa'ineiiom ille was the '^cene ol it, or that tlie real fa- 
ther of Julia lived theie, is Without toiimlalioii. she asMircd me tlnvll, the Ponfes- 
«ions of Itoiissean w<n‘ mlly all ot his own willin':*. She tonii'Ied the niaiiiiwript 
to the IMarqnis de (jiiaidin, who <■^punged sr>ei\il names and anecdotes Elating to 
p<' 0 ]ile siill Inina, hut .U'Miibt li'i <on>.enl; toi ‘he Ihonght tlie whole oualit to have 
been pniilishtd a> the aulho; lelt it. I think moie oiioht to ha\e been exj uiigedj at 
le.ist the name of M.'ul.une d.* M .uviis o>iaht to liaie been kept secret. 

We asked her wdiirh was the liest ]ioilraF ot Romseau. Sh# tliow'ed us a plaster 
Jni t, w'hidi w^as last from his fare a few' lupus .ifter death, and wliidi, she said, re- 
join hied him exactly. Tt& expression of llie fate, as will as its toim, is vastly 
fiujieiior to that of any likeness of lum I ever saw'. There is great seienity in the 
coiiiitenanre, and miu h sensibility. The mouth is uncoiuinonly lieauliliil.” 

This i.s a very ililTercnb^couiit of Roiisiscau ami Tlicrc'^o from 
of those wo have been ac’oustoinecl to receive ; and it shoiild he remem- 
bered that the writer was upon the spot, the, death of the Man of 
Nature and of Truth tlicii very recent. ' 

The tourist continued his journey throun^h the South of France, and 
went by sett from Marfteilles to Genoa. ITis letters, addressed alternately 
to his father or mother, continue the narrative of his tour through the 
principal Ttalian cities. Ills introductions from London and Parif pro- 
cured him the accpuuntnnca*of the principal literary and scientific men ' 
in the places he \isited,' and of most of them he speaks w'ith warni'^ 
esteem. He was jit Home during the (\arnival, saw' the Pretendci\there, 
and at Naples, .saw ihat'other old lion. Sir William Hamilton. The replies 
^'o. voj.. ir. ’ 2 L 
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these letters draw from. home might, on many points, have been written 
yesterday. His father tells him of the Norwicfi election, and the rivalship 
of the twoAVliig candidates, Mr. Hobart and Mr. Beevor. What follows is 
among those' transparent truths^which peojile v\ho tuck their head under 
their w'ings, are so often astonished to see otlier folks have discovered. 
"As the dispate was not upon the ground of political principles, for both 
candidates professed tlie same, that is, 'Whiggism, and an attachment to 
the^present jMinistry, I w'ondered to see them so eager ; but as it was 
for power imA interestj and which of the two factions should rule, 1 ought 
tdrliave known that the corruption of the*prosent age would he as zealous 
as the principles of the last. * * * The day that was to termi- 

nate the dispute proved good weather, and every njom in the market 
w’as filled with well-dressed ladies, fluttering their wliite handkerchiefs 
out of the windows, with a favour in the coi iier.” The political opinions 
of the worthy old gentleman himself w ere of a good' si liool. It is de- 
lightful t<» find him reading such histories or bo(»ks of travels as enabled 
him to track his son across the Alps, and among the many ohjccts of art 
and antiquity which Sir James visited; and yet more satisfactory to 
hear him say; — "I am reading Milton^ (the prose works,) with great 
reverence ainl pleasure.* ^ " I never met so nervous an oppo- 

ser of temporal and spiritual tyranny, as far as 1 luive yet g(»ne in the 
books. * 'J'he \v(»rk is an invahnihle gem in your library. As 

to the people of Knglaud, what uith factions, jduuderiiig and heirig pluri- 
dered, and luxnrj', they seem dead to their true intere>t^, nay, to their 
safety.** 

Sir James made a short ^isit to Switzerland, and returned, tlirough 
Savoy, to Paris, from udieuce he came home, and in the following year, 
published his tour, wliicli l»is lady believes, and justly, is less k)io\v ii’lliau 
it deserves to he:^^ She says, she feels slie sJiall ho tn‘ated witli indul- 
gence, if she speake witli enthusiasm of the lolunn^s wliicli first disclosed 
to her knowledge tlie^asto ainl character of then' antlior ;** and the feel- 
ing is too amiabJe and sacred to he lightly regarded, although, it rested 
on a slighter hiundation than the leflnement which pervaded the cha- 
racter of her husband, " and gave a cliarm to his doiiiestie ljal>its, and 
social pleasures, which stood in jdace of tljc luxuries of fortune, and 
surpassed them.** 

Early in 1788 , Sir James removed from ( lielsea to London, to com- 
mence medical practitioner in the^Metropidi-, saying to his father, at 
the same time, — "Yon may depend on it, natural history nill always 
be the main object of my life, and; fdoubt not, ybn will he tliankfnl that 
I have so noble a one. I rely this to give rue real lasting honour, 
and to make me iis(*tnl to mankind, through ages when I am no more.** 
These were noble aspirations with whieli to^sbegin life. And now wo 
must again revert to the father, conceiving the illustration whicli these 
volumes afford of tlie ties^rf blood and affectimi, rigfitly uiulerstood, and 
manfully and generously acted iijion, as tlieir liigliest merit. At this 
new and momentous era in his profcsbioiial life, liis father thus addresses 
him : — > * 

" T am proud of the light you stand in ; and every advance you make to fame 
lifts rrty hoart with traiispoit, and I want only to give you an independent fortune 
to make me perfectly liappy : but as I cannot do tlmt, nor any thing like it, I must 
^^far .lames, that a determination to depend upon j^uirself and to be your 
consonant to my own disposition, that it gives me great pleasure. 

^ springs from a better priucipj# than pride in boOi of us, tlie love of dear 
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Liberty, whidi is the birth-right of every iodiviSuol^f'manlcind, and Kiu 
struiigcst atiection. I wish to see her iinivcrsally enjaydd^juad therefore must' most 
csiriiestly desire it may be the portion of each of my dqa» Wonld to God 

I may be able to leave every one of them in a condition to m a rational, vir- 
tuous degree !’* * 

Sir James, at last, realized his fondest desires, by the establishment of 
a Linnajaii society, of which he was chosen president, his ‘treasures form- 
iiiiif its wealth. Its first iiieetin^ was held at lus house on the 8th April, 
1788. TJius,** says his afleetionate editor, Sk* James cheerfully 
diuied the promise of a lucrative professional life to become the lca<|^^f 
a band of naturalists, who slioijd follow in the steps of the immortal 
Liiiiijous.*' lie gave regular lectures on botany and zoology, and was 
well and fafthionabhf attended. 

After liis return to Louden, and when lie had, for some time, been a fash- 
ioiialde lecturer, Sir Janie-, by an accidental circumstance, or an oppor- 
tune introduction, obtained the honour of — oo//rcr#/n</, is the term — with’ 
Queen Oliarlotte find her daiigJiters, on the elements of botany and zoology 
— and was highly ilattercd hy a distinction wliich ho soon forfeited. In one 
of Miss Kdgewortlfs novel s,,a young, low-horn aspirant for the honour of 
an introduction to her Majesty's drawing-i*ooni/ forieits or impedes her 
chances, so dexterously maiueuvred for by her courtier patroness, from un- 
fortunately subscribing fora ^\'l^ig pamphlet, and having her name on the 
obnoxious list ; hnl Sir James was guilty of deeper oflenee, and forfeited 
iiis liigli [irivilege of ronvcrsiiHj with Majesty about insects and flowers, 
III a \ ery simple way. More ami more cliainncd hy the benignity and 
culti\aled nndei^taiidings of the priiieipal personages,” Sir James was 
in the way of heroniing as much of a courtier as a iihilosopher need ho, 
when he seems In have aliruptly reecked his comyrV. Some unlucky 
passage in his foi u had been represented as injurioits, in these times, 
to crowned Iieads/’ It was now J,79J. ‘‘A passage^ in whicli lie culo- 

Itou^seau, was regarded as hostile to religion, vdrtue, and loyalty.” 
Sir dames was deeply concerned at the Royal wrath ; and assuredly went 
far enough, w lieu lie represented Avhat he says of Rousseau “ rather as 
an itijolotjy than e nlon'i n tn AVIiat he said offensively of Marie Antoinette, 
he TiKinfully '\'indicates, as the most favourable apoU»gy consistent with 
ihe regard due to Inith, ami the sacred interests of virtue, that lie could 
make.” One epithet he regretted, — he Jiad called the Queen by the ugly 
name of Messalina, wliicli the CourUot' the Prince Regent and of George 
1 V, afterw ards delighted to hoar applied to tlie danghter-in-law' of Queen 
C harlotte. J?ir James J^d caught llie spirit of the liberals of the time, 
ami too readily credited the brutal calumnies propagated against the 
piivate <*haracter of the Queen of France, wdio committed great and 
dangerous political fanlts, though she was certainly free of the gross 
\ ices imputed to her.''* , 


• 111 llu' Mv. 1101 ns or Louis tiii; EioiiTr.r.NTii, wdiiili arc about to appear, and 
wbii h arc siiid to Ji.ivc been w rittm by the King himself, tlial rrince sagaciously says, 
or is made to wiy, that there was no reason cither for the infatuation or calumny of 
which Ins sMer-m-law w^as alternately the object. He means, we presume, that the 
Austrian Princess, ivitli a strong temper, and a wediocrc understanding, W'as no nioi'e 
the fitting subject of the chivalrous raptures of BurUe, than of the brutal and ohscene 
slaudei*s, ivlneh, he asserts, were traced home to the courtiers themselves. The libel- 
lers of the Queen u eiv neither the People nor the Men of Lettei-s. They ivcre, accor- 
ding to Louis XVI TI., the Dukes d’AiguUloii and St. Florentin, the Rohans, and 
the Noaillcs, and other hngry and disappOTHted persons around the unhappy Queen. 

2 L 2 
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It 18 but justice to thc’memuiy of Sir James Smith to give at full 
length the obnoxious passages in his Tour, which lost him the grace and 
patronage of Queen Charlotte. 

Of her velitir.il faults iluriu^i he^pros|'erity, I lucsumc not to form an hloa ; for 
who could divo into the iuli icni ics of one of the most intriguing of all courts? Her 
subsequent conduct, her ph»l.r, as they are calU«l, her treason against her oppressors, 
none tlj.it can jmt thtmselv(s Into her situatioii will wonder at or hlamc. Ilcr pri- 
vate fault's 1 will not palliate. They were but too well known, when she w'as i:i a 
situation that nii;'ht le :l opposed out of the reach of all jiistite, except the divine; 
but they will not fail now to be Idatkeiicd, no iionbt, where that Ciin he done. Let 
it^1howt\tr, lie reinenibeied, th.'^t the state pritots rev e;i led no sec lets to the dislionour 
of this iiufortmi’ite (Jin'en, no vietuns of hi r jeulou'iy or ref'Ciitmeiit, thout.h they were 
jiften filled witli thoiie of the wiwthlcsj iniMres'^es of fjjrmer kingf*. The canting 
j\lai1nin IMaintenon speied no p.oins to entrn]) and to coniine for life a Dutch l ook- 
seller, who had ex]:osrd her cluiiaiur : hut iVJaric Antoinette took not the least vcii- 
gnincc of the moot ; Ln.Ive ihini,?, w ritten and i-uhlibltcd by iiersons within her own 
power. 

“•With ivsiiit t.) tie iker.TClir of ILmio-imu, al.i'iil whi» li the opinion of the 
will'd i' -.0 nnnii .iivakd, I have found it in:]jr..\e on ;» neer examination. Lvny 
one VI ho bln .q e;;ks ei him wilii the mo.-t roTt i lion.'.te Cbletm, the ino-t 

fiiimlly, naaikded .--nd irodibt of men, and the most njiaspiindng in conveisa- 
tioii. Liillnisi-r.iicallv Ibtul of the rlinly <'f Xatiin;, ainl of Liiiiiuns jis the be-t in- 
teri'veti'i’ of lurv.oik-, ho .w as elwvv'i waiinly att.nlied to tho-rrC who agreed with 
him ill tills t:.stc. 'I’he eiiu.d le and ri< i>i..]dioh< d I .dv ^ to wlioni Letteis on 
botany were inldrc;.ed, concir^ im ihl aeionnt, and Imlils Ids ’”.emor\ In tin* IiiglM’i't 
VI in ration. 1 I'.ve viiiti:nd to a.^^k lui l'•'ilden ii]o:i.emc iinat I'Minlahle action :i in 
hi-j li.'e, ;>iid i.^ptiie.liy ahonl tli'^f ii»i...niihio]-h‘ lanroi'^ anti .'•iis]Melojr. wliiili en ];i'- 
tired his latter da\s, Sl-e n.id to tl ddv the la&timt entirely cimi idh:-' ; hut ‘li'l, 
for the most pjirt, to le aitiihided to a au-Mhij not tjUlte i,i hl^ mind, for 

which lie wn^. to ! e pitiul, not ccn. uiid. [lev (iiavmisjg ikniyhlt r slmwed >.’.e a lol- 
Icctlon of diinl plant.', in.nle anti picsinted to li<*i ly Horn scan, lualiy j a.-lt d oii 
sninll writing-paper, and rioini ‘aided with thtiv Linn.. un mimes and olhtr pai den- 
ials. • 

“ Botany teems to have been his most fa vmirile air.n.''.i ment in the hitter part of 
life; and hi.s feelings with respect to tli;> purMiit are expressul with that energy and 
grace so peculiarly his own, in his letter to f.innau.*, the original of whiih I pre- 
serve as an incsstimable relic. I need offer no apology to the candid and well-in - 
foimod re.ader for tlsis ndinitencs^ of aneulotc com mning so celebrated .a charaiter. 
Those wiio have only partial notions of Buiisseau, may perhaj's woinUr to hear that 
hi.s iiienioiy is ehcrf&licd by any w'ell -disposed minds. To snili I beg leave to obsene, 
tliat I bold ilia very subordijt'iie light that beauty of ;dyle and langn, age, (bote 
golden passages, wbieli will iinmoitali/e bis writings ; and a faint roseinid.am e ot 
which is the only merit of some of ids cneiuie', I respect him a.s a writer endmnlTy 
favonrable on the whole to the interests of humanity, reason, ami religion. Wlierc- 
cver he goes couliter to any of the.‘''e, I as/reely diss. nt from him ; but do rot on that 
account throw all Ids work.s into the lire. As j||ic*best and most religion.^ j’crsons of 
my aequaintanecs are among Ids warmest adniwrs, I may peihaps be bia.s.:ed in n.y 
judgment ; but it is certainly more amialde to be luisleftmy the fair ii'irts of a ib;*- 
racler, than to make its imperfections a pretence for not admiring or profiting I»y its 
bcaiiliis. Nor can any deficts or inconsistencies in the private character of Bous?eau 
depreciate the refined mural and religious priiuiplcs vyitli which hi.s works .abound. 
Truth is truth wherever it comes from. No imperfections of humanity can disciTdit 
a noble cause ; and it would be madness to reject Christianity, for iii.^taiice, either 
because Peter denied Chpist, or .fudas betrayed him. 

It will be hard to meet with a more eclifying or more consolatory lecture on re- 
ligion than the death-bed of Julia. Her character is evidently intended as a model 
in this respect. By that, then, w'C should judge nf its author, and not by fretful douhfs 
and petulant expressions, the sad fruits of unjust pcrscciition, and of good intentions 
misconstrued. 

Nor w'oiild it be difTiciilt to produce, from llie works of Iloii.'^.s.e'Ui, a vast majo- 
rity of p.i{^H;»gcs directly in support of Christianity itself, comp.'ircd witli what arc sup 
posed hostile to it. It is notorious that he* incurird llu* ridicule c>f Voltaire^ foi ex- 
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altin;> the eliaractei* and death of Jesus above that of Socrates. ‘ But he was insidi- 
ous, and ho disbelieved miracles,’ says his opponents. If he believed Chiistiauity 
without tin* assistance of miracles to support his faith, is it a proof of his infidelity ? 
If lie was insidious, that is his own conccriu • I have nothintf to do with hidden 
meanings or mystical explanations of any book, certainly not of the wiitings of so 
ingenuous and jtei’spicuous an author as Rousseau. Unfortunately for him, the whole 
tenour of those writings has been too hostile to the prevailing opinions, or at least to 
(he darling interests of those in authority among whom he lived ; for Scribes and 
Pharisees are never wanting to de])rcss every atteni])t at inij)roviiig or instructing the 
world, and the greatest heresy and most unpardonable offence is always that of being 
in tlie right. For this cause, havinjf liad the honour of feeling the vengeance of all 
ranks of tyrants and bigots, from a king or bibho]) of France, to a paltry magistrate 
of Berne, or a Swiss pastoi', he was obliged to takt* refuge in England. Here lie was 
received witli open arms, being justly coii>iderod as the martyr t>f that spirit of in- 
vestigation and liberty which is the basis of our cousliUilion, and on which alone our 
retbriued religion depends. H«* was caressed and entertaijicd by the best and most 
accojujdished juiople, ami experienced in a particular manner the bounty of ourpre- 
:ieiit amiable sovereign. 

•■‘One cannot Liit*lamenf, that one of the mo^t eminent, and 1 believe virtuous, 
public cbaracters of that day, should of late have vainly enough atlenii)ti'(l to roin]di- 
nient the same sovereign, by telling him he came tt» the crown in contempt of his 
people, should have held up a M?ssaliiiafi»r public voiioratioii, and become the calum- 
niator of Rousseau ! ■ 

It is, indeed, true, that a Ctrtain morbid degree of sensibility and delicacy, 
adtled to the inequalities of a temper broken down by persecution and ill healtli, 
uride Rousseau often receive a[)p.iiviilly Wi*ll-me.int attentions with a very bad grace. 
Yet, from most of llie complaints of this l.iiul, wliicb I have beard from the parties 
iiuincdiately concerned, I very much susjmtI he was not unfrequently in the righf. 
Rut ..uppjioiiig liiiii to have been to blame in all the5.e instances, they oicurreil poste- 
rior to his most telebrated i)u!)li<atious. V/as it not very nnjjist, therefore, for 
those who had j>.ilioni/ed ami ext<dhd h’.m fin* those publications, to vent tbeii ani- 
imroty ag.iin I them for any fni/ig in his comiiict afiri wards 

b’.ir be ii from me, howevi c, to attempt a full jusliticalion nf bis writings. I 
oiiU contend for the gonei.slly good iul‘'nti<>ii ot ibeir niitboi. The works themselves 
must he Judged by impartial ]e‘alerily. J iiieicly ofl'er iiiy own beiilimeuts ; hut I 
(jffer them lively, seorning to di'cui -e mj ojdnioii, either because inlldols have pr<!fescd 
Roikiseau into iJieir service, or het'ause the u.ucandid and the dishonest have traduced 
him f.il&ely, not daring to declare the real cause of their aversion,— his virtuous siii- 
urity.” 

Though liii; Tour lost Sir Jamccj the favour of (Jueeii Charlotte, it 
gaiiiod him home valualile iViemls. Among these was Colonel Johiics of 
llafod, it name familiar in the gossiping literary history j^Alie last thirty 
years, and distinguishctl as, that the translator of Irroissart. The 
visits of Sir James to Hafod, tjljji'd his descrijitioiir, of that splendid place 
an l its iiunates, make mi agreeable ^celion of his memoirs. His first 
visit was mailo in 1795 ; and in the following year, a second was niider.. 
taken, in coinjiany with Lady Smith, tlien, we presume, newly married. 
She was cdiarmcd with tlie beauty of this romantic scat, and with its 
piasiiling genius. 

In the previous year, Sir Janies lost his excellent father, of whom he 
justly says, 'i’here never was a more honest, sensible, judicious man, or 
excellent parent. In Hie church of tit. Uoter’s, Norwich, his inscription 
to the memory of this afi'oction itc father may now he seen. Ilia mother 
survived till lS‘iO, vvlien, in a letter to liis friend, Mr. Roscoe, of Liver- 
pool, he mentions, that She fell asleep so happily as never to have 
known what death was: nor did she ever know the fear of it. Her reli- 
gion wjis of the most cheerful kind ; no gloom, no iincharitahleness, had 
any sliarc in it. I had been in the habit of almost daily calls, to chat a 
laiiiute or two w'ith lier, ainl I miss her with a degree of sndnes^: I did 
iH>t expect.*' 
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Amon^ the most agreeable of the correspomlents of Sir James, is a 
young Swiss gentleman, Mr. Davall of Orbe, enthusiastic in his love of 
botany, and nature, iiiul of tJieiy high priest in England. His letters are 
highly pleasing. 

Lecturing, composing his works, and extending his scientific corre- 
spondence, the life of Sir James passed smoi>thly on. One of his works 
was dedicated to tlie Marchioness of Uockiiigham, and a AI(hU Honour- 
ci6/« letter is rcrei\ed from her, delicately expresa^e of her alarm at 
some terrilde blunder in the style of tlJdress, lest offence he given to 
nobhi Duchesses by an infringement of their exclusive honours and rights. 
Lady Smith has been over-anxious for the preservation and promulgntioii 
of these testimonials of the imbilily ; n 0 j|^*> can we help noticing, to the 
credit of liis tact, tliat Sir James seems to kavc known tlie full value of 
female j»atronage. 

After Jiis marriage, )ic removed to Hammersmith to ho near the 
nurseries, but spimt tlie greater part of every year fu Norwicli, going 
to Loudon to deliver Ids lectures*^ He uIm* lectured on botany in otlier 
large tcuvns in England, still going on uith his own jteriodical works, 
and his contributions to those published l»y dilfereut booksellers. 

lly IHI I-, Sir James had so far overcome the had odour of Ids Tour of 
1788, tJiat he received the lioiiour of kniglitlmod. 

The miscellaneous corre pondence which occupies so much of these 
volumes, would hear to 1 e sifted and much dimiidshed ; yet there arc 
interspeived many agrooahle letters from ll(>si*oe, from a warm-liearted 
lri*.h friend, named ( aid well, and from other persons eminent in science 
or in rank. Among the best of the letters of the remaining part of the 
work, is one from himself to Mrs. (,'ohbold, vindicatijig M:*s. Jhirliaiild’s 
poem, entitled "^Eighteen lluiulred and Eleien,'’ wldcli gave so much 
offence in certain Iligh-CInirch and Hitih-Tory rjuarters, that we be- 
lieve, a Scotti'*«ii literary lady was moved to ])ut her pen in shaft against 
the Harhauhl heresies. Mrs. C ohhohl was indignant at the praises lavished 
upon America by the poetess, a buhject on which no Tory can keep his 
temper quietly ; ^iiid, at tlie dejirecatioii of tlie war. Sir James vindi- 
cates the poetess willi energy and fervour, and, it is very pndiahle, sliarcd 
her views. He, however, ixmcludes very kindly ; “ Now', my dear friend, 
forget all and ho (not a faUr, hut) a frur (’Jirislian philosopher, 

take this exc^ent woman to yonr^ieart as. a eoiigenial spirit ; for if you 
knew her as well as 1 do, I will do yoii0l|ie justice to hidieve you would 
love and admire her as much.” * 

In 1818 Sir James was induced to offer himself a candidate for tlic 
botanical chair of Cambridge, though ncitlior a memher of the I ’niver- 
sity, nor of the Church of England, and tliough lioldiiig opiidoiis ma- 
terially n])poscd to the Church creed. His peculiar tenets may he 
given in his own words, and those of his editor, for we aic rather at a 
loss how to designafe them. They were those : — 

««That^a man can be no Christian, 'as to fnilh^ w ho doos not Judtje for himsolf ; 
nor, as to practice^ w'ho does not».allow others to do so W'ithout iuf‘buniiii<r to cen- 
sure or to hinder them. ** 

“ His opinions w'crc formed from the same source whence many, w’itli equal since- 
rity, derive very different ones. His creed ivae the New 'I'evnimeiit, and he read it 
as a celebrated divine recommends; that is, ‘as a man would read a letter from a 
iriend, in the which he doth only seek after what w^as his fiiend’s mind ami mean- 
ing, not what he can put upon his words,* 

« lie tvas a firm believer in the divine mission of Jesus (’lirist ; and, in maintainiujr 
the doctrine of tlie strict unity of God, as one of the truths our great Masttu* was 
commissioned to teach, he considered his opinion truly apostolical. 
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Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir J, E. Smith, 

‘ I look up,’ he says, in a letter io a friend, ‘to one God, and delight in referring 
nil my hopes anil wishes to him ; I consider the doctrine and example of Christ as 
the greatest blessing God has given us, and that his character is the most perfect and 
lovely we ever knew, except that of Ood himself. This is my religion ; 1 hope it is 
not ijiisoiind.* * ^ • 

‘‘ Let it not he supposed that Sir James w/is indifferent to opinions, and consideied 
all sy^leins equally good ; on the contrary, he preserved his own throiigli good re- 
port and evil repm’t, and no temptation of interest ever iiiad<‘ him swerve one mo- 
ment from tlie mainlenance ami \im1icariun of tliosc he had adopted: but among 
thepe, the fiiNt wastf^W/^; ' exTlustveiiess he considered as tiie very rharnctcristic 
of Aiiticliiiat and pride. Tiiero w^s no sect of Christians, among the good and sin- 
cere, with wiiom he: eonld not wojs.hip tlie (Jreat Spirit to wliom all look up, enter 
into Ihi'ir tietrs, excuse wliat lie might consider as tln-ir pnjudices, and respect their 
j.iety : and w hrili.T it aivu* in th|h pope's chapel, or the parijh church, he felt the so- 
t ial glow, 

‘ Tu g-r/ m^clhor to tlie kirk, 

' And altn;^etlu'r pi ay ; 

Wilt'll '-loh to hisf'riMt rallioi* bomb. 

Old lot'll, and babos, and I'lMn;; friends, 

• And youths and luaidous {;ay / 

Tlie a flection he lliiis felt tor o:heiN, lie in general had the happiness of finding rc- 
cipioeal, ‘for lo\e iiiii'^t owe its oi igin ^Jove.' No one had lt^^s of a sectarian 
.‘'piril : nor did lie ever aticinpt to nialvo converts, except to Christian cliarity.” 

After this if. is alnnwt tiiniece<>arv to say that liis attempt to obtain the 
hotsiiiical chair at ('amhridge uas iinsucces^fiil. This p)o(l and amiable 
man died in Mandi iviS, after the illness of a single day. llis charac- 
ter siiimiK'd lip hy Lady Smith, with the natural leanings of affec- 
tion ; and it is imjiossihle it slioiild he ollier\\ise, though notliing is said 
tliat U not warrant ml hy the nhtde tenor of the life of her husband, and 
liy’tlie doeuments ami eorrespoudeiiee placed before us. And her es- 
timate is exceeded by the praivs of his other friends, Wc sliall give 
hut one sample, and in her own words. “Of the poor and liunihle it gave 
him heartfelt pleasure to enter into their scanty pleasures, their little 
^anit3", or even weakness ; but ♦the kiiOAvledge of the sacrifiees they 
made to humanity and duty, <if their Kindnesses to each otlier, 'their 
fortitude in distress, melted his heart, and willingly would he have 
wiped all tears from their eyes. He truly felt that “ (lod hath made 
of one Idood all the families of the earth ami his benevtdent sympa- 
thies extended to the wlnde human race. 

Having so high an opinion <»f the moral tendency of the early me- 
moirs of Sir James Edward Smith, and being so iniu’U^jleased with the 
amiuhle and tender spirit, iii wliicb liis editor, Ims fiilWlled her task, it 
may seem ungracious to wMiiiior, at parting, that the work is far too 
bulky, that it contains much tliat is Of little im])ortance, and a great deal 
that is of none wJiatevcr. Nor is the arrangement what it miglit he, nor 
the narrative clearly developed. M'e should certainly also liave liked to 
have seen a little more of the fire-side of a man, wlio at college, filled 
us with so much interest of a familiar and domestic kind. TJie youth 
who wrote so delightfully howr, and to Kindersley his cousin, and Hatty 
his friend, could not all at once lose this faculty.* If the modesty of the 
writer has kept back letters, because ajildressed to herself, w'e arc sorry 
for it. A few more of Sir James’ owiiHFamiliar letters w'ere w'orth all the 
complimentary epistles in the volumes, and of these vve liave scarce one 
after his return to England in 1787. Still wo owe Lady Smith thanks 
and gratitude for having given us so much that is instructive, and of 
most winning example ; in the history of her husband, and in the charac- 
ter of his parents. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DANDO, THE OSTRACIDE. 

The subject of the following verses having become •• better known than trusted;* among the pro- 
prietors of coffee-shops and eating-houses in tl^ mctroi)oli8, was fain to make a predatory excursion, 
a few months before his deaths into Kent ; and to gratify his taste for ocean delicacies, confined his 
esurient researches to tlic principal towns along the coast. Here the fresh sea-breezes gave a keener 
ctlgc (if possible) to Ins inordinate appetite^— by the unlawful indulgence of which he frequently com- 
iiisitc.l himself, and was ns frequently committed by the civil magistrates,— until at length he was ar. 
rested, once for all, in his career of gastronomical glory, by the unrelenting bailiff who makes his 
caption at the suit of nature, and whose prison is the grave. To this circumstance alone we may 
ascribe the preservation of the native tribes (of oysters!) fr^m total extinction. 

“ Ever eating, never cloying. 

All-devouring, all-destroying." 

Dando was won’t to exclaim, with ancient Pistol,—** The world's mine oyster,” &c.— and oysters 
ndeed to him were the dearest objects to him in the world ; l&lbeit he contrived to obtain for nothing 
the enormous quantities he consumed of them, liut since be has paid the debt of nature, alUiougli 
unable to discharge any other of his debts, de mortnts nil tiisi bontun. 

On, death ! what havoc in this ^vorhl you make ! 

From kings to cobblers, — ^nay below the last, — • 

Now from his tlirone an emperor you shake, 

Aiioii a beggar sinks before the blast ; 

What though of health intl^ant care \\fi take, 

And Meed, or Mister, physic, feed, or fast ; 

”ris all the same to you, who cut us short all, 

For I suspect that even I am mortal ! 

Daudo’s defunct, — the chief of sponging caitiffs,— 

How will the cook-shop keepers all deplore ! 

Who saw him oft astonish so the nalices — 

Scores upon scores,— iind neier pay his scm’c : 

An idler, — yet the first of oper-a lives, — 

Who, when his ^vork wua done, still long’d for more— 

To plunge ill pepper, vinegar, and mustard, 

Then holt — as would aii alderman a custard ! 

Yet though his thoughts were always on Iiis belly, 

J iando, at times, eviuced poctia tuatc , — 
f,amh he devour’d, and Ids di light was ShcUcy, 

Gloated on Crahbc, and sometimes Sprat i'liibraccd : 

Though little I'crscd in rhymes of J.. E. L., he 
Could giv<* hia 1. O. U. — for that I’ve traced — 

And when he’d banqueted on sweetest soles^ 

He always loved to wash them down with Bowles ! 

?»liUoii to him was aye an hoiioiu’d name, — 

Hut there aie MUIoil oysters , — wliich explains it ; 

CAoiP-ccr he thought well merited his fame ; 

And Coiv-lcy liad the charm that gains it ; 

J7oi7-<'au, thougli Ficiich, put fortliilp])oteiit claim, 

But Doctor Kitchener's (and who arraigns it Y) 

Still was the spell that imtdc the rest seem Jltinimcry ; 

He dress'd a t/cei/— better than Montgomery ! * 

Say, what is taste ?” — lie said, wltli aching side, -j- 
Wheii to Ills straining optics once appear’d,— 

111 a snug cook-shop, which hot Joints supplied, — 

A dish that brouglit the water o’er his beard. 

Say wliaf is taste ?— I’ll try , — tliough stulliotis chide” — 

So in ho popp’d, and his intestines cheer’d ; 

But when he’d pick’d the hone, off ran the glutton, 

And gave but ley-hoW for the leg of mutton ! 

Yet seldom this impunity he found,— 

When thus to break his fast he broke the law,— 

Has been, for eating lobsters, in Lob's pound 
'I'liough sometimes he got off, and Avitli a claw ! (eclat.) 


^ Auliior ui ” Satan," a poem. 

+ Akenhidc. 

■j A &uLJiiii<iry linjbo. lor tli« damned poor ! 


Elegy on the Death of Dando^ the Ostmeide, 

By magistrates in gaol lie liath been bound, 

Because a mai(.**solcmn was his maw ^ — 

Entombing fish, flesh, fowl, iii spacious rooms, 

Withiu his paunch’s bouiidlcsS catacombs ! 

In vain would prudence with his craving cope,— 

A satisfied ai)pearance lie could sham ill ; 

Nor would Xiiifaat for Perceval, — if Pope, — 

Whenever he could break through hunger’s trammel : 
lie ne’er believed that Pleasurea dwelt with HojiCy 
And, sooner than such lays, he’d bolt a camel ^ — 

Old Sheriy’s dramas, — though beneath the turf he’s, — 
Not much could move him, but he rolish’d Murphifs* 

Though not a greHit philosopher he was, 

He’d lieard of cometn, and a monstrous tale he 
Had deem’d our sages’ ilicorics and laws, — 

Pictitioiis, tliuugli sublime, like songs of Bayley : 

Yet he was always making out the caiiac ! 

Add when his face I saw, I thought ’twas Valey ; 

But he ablior’d a Loc]:{e\ or Pm mistaken, 

Near any library that held his Bacon 

’Tis true, he thought but little of philosjophy ; 
Piscivorous was his craving, and he sought 
( I do not mean to oft\*r an apology) 

Where lie might liatten on a feast iiiiboiiglit : 

Perhaps he tlien was studying conchology, 

/Viid oysti'r-eatiug was a kelp ^ — he thought ; 

But this I know, he hail not vow’d in cloisters 
To lead a life austere, eschewing oysters. 

Oh, it would cheer the cockles of his heart, 

Aud set the muscles of liis jaws in motion, 

To sec as many as might fill a curt 
Of tliose delicious deni/ens of ocean ! 

When once set dov/ii, hi‘ knew not to depart, 

Nor had he of icpletion tlie least notion. 

Devouring all he saw, — ’twas really cruel, — 

But oysters to his appetite were fuel. 

Yes, oysters ever were his fav’rite fare, 

Of Avlilcli for lunch, ’tis doubtful, if a dollar a 
Suilicieucy could purchase for (liis s]iare, 

Oaiiiii ejdcure, wJiosc stomach so intolera- 
Ble would demand a barrel for his sliare, 

Ami slulf in stern defiance of tlie tholeia! 

His thoughts w«'C constantly, and eke his wiahi S, 

Just like a statesuHh’s,— on the loaMs and fishco! 

llejoice, testaceous trembiers ! oik* your lips, 

And show the shining pearls that lie between ; 

W hose snowy lustre can lo far eclijise 
'I’he dental masticators of a liueeu; 

No mere your foe sh.jil take his coastwise trips, 

With maw insatiate, — yet with looks so IcMii,— 

To hampict on six bushels, (or a meal, • 

At Ilytlic or Doucr, — -wliere he ate a Deal ! 

I’ve often grieved to tliiiik how many fears 
Disturb’d your oozy rest beneath the watera, 

Which rose, like spring-tides, with your brittj teuic, 
Anticipating Dando’s daily slaughters : 

But hush your apprelieiisioiis, little dears ! 

The yourmamVs gone, — with stomach like an otter’s, — 
So (of his yarn since Atrojios the threads 
Hath cut) you may sleep easy on your beds ! 


* yuwy— Murphy Ploys, or fiiU9po*ir£/cs> 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. 

Before this sirticle readied our readers, the result of nearly all the 
Irish elections will have heeii known, and conjecture as to the effective 
strength of the vjirious parties will therefore ha\’e been superseded by 
certainty. A short statement, however, of the nature, ohjecits, and means 
of those parties will not be useless. AFhile it forms a necessary prepar- 
ation for any future observations on Irelaml, it will have its value even 
for the past. The f^roiuid occupied by the contcndiiii^ armies during the 
clecti«)ns will be undcrsttuul, and many perplexities and ap])arent contra- 
dictions will be cleared iij), as soon as the position of each is deUncatcd. 

There are at present in Ireland three ^reat parties — the Conserva- 
tive-Orange ; tlie (.loveriiinejit, or Juste JSlUieu ; and the People, The 
object of the first, however absurd it may appear, is the recovery of their 
ancient ascendency. For this they sometimes praise, and for this they 
alw ays oppose the Government. According as they perceive the Govern- 
ment incline towards themselves, or, staggered by the weight of public 
opinion, adopt a more rational and honourable policy, their organs flatter 
or denounce it. When the Yeomanry were armed, w hen the tithe war 
commenced, wlien a county was placed under the Pence Preserention Act, 
as it is w ittily termed, they were soothed into a sort of sullen ai>proval ; 
but when any symptoms of deference to general oj>iiiion appear, when 
any attempt is made to heal ancient party divisions, they stun Heaven 
with clamour, and )>our every sort of abuse upmi Ibc devoted heads of 
the Ministers. It is not, how'ever, to be imagined, that in their most 
t ordial moods of gratitude they w'ould not dash out tlie In’aiiis of llie })re- 
sent government. On the contrary, their hatred knows no ehh. In- 
stinct tells them that a ^Yliig govermueiit must often bow' to the de- 
clared son-e of the nation, and that the very support they receive from 
it is in the teeth of all its princi]des and ])rofessions for the last fifty 
years, ^riiile, therefore, they accept favours from it, all their force, 
either secretly or openly, is directed to its overthrow. Reform never can 
he forgiven ; but the very arinouiicemeut of a real revision of the (’hurch 
Kstablislmient has driven them nearly frantic. W’ar to the knife," 
is their motto at present, — Overthrow' the governrnont at all hazards, 
— the Tories mii'-t <;ome in, and the<i farew'pll reform," expresses the 
sole object of the Gonservativ'e Club at Tims's. This party has been 
sliaken, first, by the s/hjht absurdity *(for the conviction is gradually mak- 
ing way) of expecting that Protestant Ascendency can be restored by 
any government, — that the Catholics can be stripped of property, of edu- 
cation, and the elective franchise, all of which, the very notion of as- 
cendency, implies : and, secondly, by the advancing distress amidst the 
lower and middling classes of Orangemen, w'hich is driving them into the 
ranks of repeal, slowly indeed in the country, hut in a more decided 
manner in the towns. 

'J'he Government party, besides tho«tc w’ho in all countries lick the 
hand that <lispenses for tlie time being the public money, includes those 
wlio are oppo«Ked to Repeal ; some fronrconscientious motives, no doubt ; 
some because tlicy fear the name of agitator, and therefore require, that 
before the}' join Repeal, the country^should be so completely beyond re- 
covery, that the most timid would acknowledge it was time to attempt 
a cure ; but the majority, because they arc already so rich, that no in- 
crease of general prosperity cOhld be expected to add anything to their 
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Tht Present State of Ireland, 

]>cr6unal comforts or gratifications. “ Let well alone,'* is their principle. 
“ The country is happy/' its exports increasing,’* and if there be dis- 
tress, it is only the the unavoidable inequality of condition ; some must 
be poor ; the misery of the lower classes is part of the scheme of ProvU 
denco. The looped and windowed raggedness*' of the tradesman, to 
tlic pliilosophical eye, gives the pleasure of contrast to the surface of so- 
ciety, and by its simplicity relieves the glare and gorgeousness of opu- 
lence. AV^ithout misery, charity could not exist. The finest feelings of 
tlie heart wi)uld be dead oi* paralyzed for w'ant of practice. Moreover, 
if you make the lower orders content with their situation, they become 
turlnileiit ni once. If they can earn a suflicient livelihood by their daily 
hduMir, tiiey give the night to jdaiis of insurrection and AVhiteboyism. 
Distress preserves the »):itional dependence of society. With low wages 
iiM-eiidiafism dis,'q)j»eai>, aiul a seditious spirit varies directly as the com- 
fort of a ])enide. A man wlmse belly is full fears nothing ; put him in 
danger of starving, and t/irrr is one great element c»f terror. Juvenal 
held, that a man has no fancy for horrors while he is thiindorstruck** 
about getting a dinner fir a blanket. The loWer orders, after a year of 
goofl wat'es, are ripe for anything. • 

TJiis jiaily, about two years since, issued a manifesto against Repeal, 
and (certainly with much jn’inlcnce) at the same time declared, that 
]»romi>t Jiuasnrcs for tlic relief of Ireland were necessary ; that, in short, 
tJiere mnst he a t<»tal change of system ; meaning, it is to he presumed, 
that the ohl detestable .scheme of division and force must be abandoned, 
and that (lovernment must he conducted in aceordance with the interests 
and feelings of the community. Let us very briefly examine how far the 
irjiigs have followed the advice of this great body of their supporters. 
Let us review their measures and sec what they have done to heal divi- 
sions, how have they advanced*iho prosi)erity, or consulted the feelings 
of the peojde. 

They revived tlie Orange yeomanry, and told them lliey were revived 
for their exclusive loyalty. They put arms into the hands of 30,000 
juen, naturally violent, hut then exasperated hy wliat they eonsidered 
as defeat, and told them tliey did so in order to coerce the people. 
'I’liey a])poiiited a kjiowii, oj'en, avowed Conservative as their Attorney 
Oejieral; a man, whom the Duke of Wellington, if lie had ousted Lord 
<irey, would have idieerfulJy reL'iined — a man whom the Conservative 
l»rcss, while it denounced and opposed reform in all modes, loaded with 
])raise ; and they have made him* run a career of Special Commissions, 
of jirosecutions of the press, of tithe arrests, and attachments and pro- 
secutions, unexampled in the same duration of Tory powder, and wdiich 
has thrown the country into the terrible ferment we see, from one end 
of it to the other. What has been the consequence of this policy ? 
— Read it in the Conservative ('lub at Tims’s — in the struggles for Pro- 
testant Ascendency — in the strenuous efforts to overthrow the govern- 
ment — in the elections — in the L.2000 subscribed to throw the Irish 
Solicitor General, and Lord Grey's relation, Mr. Ponsonhy, out of Dublin 
College ; — read it, in short, in the deadly hostility of the Conservatives 
to lliat Government which has provoked their passions w^ithout the 
means of gratifying them, and tantalized them with the prospect of en- 
joyment, while reform has rendered it impossible. 

Pass over tlie conduct of the Whigs upon Repeal ; grant that, circum- 
stanced as Ireland is, irritable, suspicious, perhapa ferocious, from a 
continued system of coercion, violent measures were the fittest to check 
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it ; let the policy of treating it as an overt-act of rebellion be conceded ; 
although^ this day that we write^ G7 llepealers are announced in the 
Times as candidates for Irish counties and boroughs, all pledged to tliis 
treasonable project : wliisper nothing of the employment of the statute 
conferring such monstrous powers on the Lord Lieutenant ; a statute 
which Lord Anglesey and Mr. Stanley, (see Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates for 1820,) were the most conspicuous in denouncing, for which, 
coupled even as it was with emancipation, Henry IJrougham declined 
voting ; and take the Ministry on the only Snportant measure tlioy have 
attempted — Tithe Reform. In this, Mr. Stanley has equally disregarded 
the interests and the feelings of the pcojde. A course as remote from 
justice, as from policy, has been pursued. To enforce a tax uj)on the 
consciences of men— a tax, which from religious, political, and economi- 
cal motives, is hateful to them, — the country has been filled witli mas- 
sacres and assassinations. To make law resi;ected it has bjcon converted 
Jnto an instrument of injustice: life and property have been w'asted 
‘alike under it. Let his measures speak for themselves, TJie sample re- 
capitulation of the results is sufficient. The names of New townbarry, 
Carrickshough, Wallstow'u,* Carrigeen, Dunmaiiw ay, with the assassina- 
tions tliat reply to them in such frightful numbers, pronounce the hea- 
viest condemnation on the course he has taken. Will tlie country be 
tranquillized by the shedding of so much Idood ? M'ill peace, or morality, 
or law, be promoted by those dreatlful measures Hill the people trust 
to laws and tribunals for protection, when they know the one by mili- 
tary executions, and tlie other by the vexations of legal processes in a 
cause they abhor? Were tithes undeniably just, and useful in their ap- 
plication, surely it should still he considered, whetJier they ought to bo 
enforced at the cx 2 )cnse of so iuiich life and money. 

TJicrc are many scenes in this great piece of Mr. Stanley’s. Not the 
least vrorthy of rcmaik is tJio w'ar against the press. Observe the dig- 
nity that marks it, and the felicitoiH manner in which the distinction 
between an Irish and English i)aper is made ob\ious to the most uiire- 
ilecting. The Tipperary Free Fre^b’ has h.ul three ijrosccutious against 
it — for what ? — for imblishing Advertising Resolutions on the subject of 
tithes, those advertisements being signed by the chairman and secretary 
of the meeting at which they were passed ! The Frevvman* s Journal 
has been prosecuted tw ice — one profacciTtion beivg for cc»pyiiig Mr. 0’('on- 
nell’s letter from the 7 Vac *S'ar<, while that journal passes free! TJie 
Kilkenny Journal has hceii prosecuted once ; and, at tlie last notice we 
saw of the subject, two more prosecutions were uudcivjtood to bo in pro- 
gress against it. ’fhe Dublin Comet has been prosecuted at least twice. 
One conviction wais ofiected in the following ingenious manner, with- 
out tlic troublesome intervention of a jury: — Tlie proprietors were 
brought before the Jatlyps, on a charge of endeavouring to prejudice tiie 
public mind on some ai)proaching tithe-trials, and were sentenced by 
them to fine and imprisonment forthwith. In the second case, wliich 
was fur a libel on the clergy of the Established Church, the Irish Solici- 
tor-(Jcncral, a Whig, defined libel, according to Holt, thus : — “ A mali- 
cious defamation, expressed in writing or signs, for the purpose of bring- 
ing an individual into hatred, contempt, or ridicule, or intended to 
blacken the cliaractcr of the dead, or injure tlio reputation of the living." 
syllalde about tlie truth or falsehood of the charges against a pub- 
Jic Dody 1 That quite iiumatcriaJ. The' jdso, has been ju'csc- 
^uted— once at least ; and even the Fenny Cnrieatnrc Journal (Dub- 
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lin,) lias not escnpeil. The miscrablo proprietors — poor men ! were re- 
qiiircd to g:ive enormous bail, and, in dcfaull, were committed. 

The nejtt striking* feature is the cloud of attachments issued at tho 
suit of Government, in some cases /or sums incredibly small. Under 
these, arrests and seizures were, and are still making, through the coun- 
try. Tlie circumstances attending them arc often well calculated to in. 
crease respect for law. On the 22d of October last, the persons who^c 
names are subscribed to the following address were arrested. This mas- 
terly document will explain their feelings 

TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

Wo, the iinilcrsigiicd, now prisonoi’s in tlio gaol of Carlow, under a process issued 
against our persons at llic suit of his Miojosty’s Attorney (Ucncral, on account of ar- 
rears of tithes alleged to he due of us, adopt this mode of protosting hefoie Heaven 
and the nations of the earta against the pimi.shnieiit inflicted on us, and of appealing 
to yon for synijKithy in onr l onfinement, whilst we pray you to imitate our ohe- 
dienee to the eopstitnted anthorities, our constancy in trial, and our legal opposition 
even unto chains and piisons, to those claims which onr eonseieiice, the voice of ua^ 
ture, and llie jiidgiiKnl of the uhole civili/ed world proclaim to be unjust. 

We have heard, u ith soyrow of heart, of tlic blood of our eountrymeii shed in 
struggles protlncrd by the enfoircinrnt of tithe. j^Iay wo hope, that from the depth 
of a i*ri.-' 0 !i onr voice may he heard, imploring onr follow-subjects and folio w-sulFcrci’s 
to o])])ose no rosistanei* but snob as is legal and constitutional, and such as we have 
given to those agents of power who cxts'iite against us laws which wc detest. Our 
stiTJigtli i j in Milfeiing, and mu in opposing our naked breasts or excited passions to 
the arnud fone whidi is .nTayed against us. By patiently suhinitting to the loss of 
onr goods, or iinpi i: onmenl of our persons, we will expose the injustice of the laws 
whicii oppress ii-? ; wo will ctdlect and strengthen tlie indignation of three whole 
nation'; — I'aighind, Iieland, and Srollaiul ; and direct it through Parliament to the 
drstruclion of that old iniipiily, whuh, in tho name of Christ, dcpiivcsus of our 
peace and of onr ])roi’4*rty, ;nid repays us with stripes and insult. 

But what fills n:; wiHi atliiction, and adds i)eculi:u‘ pain to our eonfincment is, th.at 
wc snlfer at the suit 4if a ijovernment to whose support we eontrihute some thousands 
of poniuls steiiing nnnu.illy— -to a *goveminont whose inensurrs and stability we 
maintained W’ith all our strength ami miud against the very men who sought its 
overthrow, and far tiouidy opposed, and still oi»)>ose, all Ihoir measures ; hut u hose 
alleged claims tltla same Crrrrnutcul hare adopted^ and ha\o now cnforcctl by the 
imprisonment of our poifen?. 

Our pain in tliis re'P<‘( t is no way alleviated by the specious hut uncandid allega- 
tion, that a govriniiicnt is oldiged to uphold exir,ting laws: for the law under which 
tre sutler Vi'as inhodiiejd into i'aiiiainenl by the (iovenimcut itself, and instead of 
being called for by the coimtiy, was denounced, in ami ; ul of Parliament, as injurious 
to all the feelings ami inteicsts of ihej»ei»]’h* of Irelanl. h’loiii our pi h on we pro- 
test against tlfuliw; we blartie the Ooveninient which introdueed it, and W'C believe 
that no friend to Ireland eor.seuled to its enactment, or shares in its exerution. 

» • « »*« « « « 

We therefore eonjiire our <*ountryiucn who arc fellow-hondsmeu with us, or likely 
to become so, to nilniiit patiently, as wo have done, to the loss of goods, and even to 
incarceration of their I’crsons ; and to protest aloud and noeeasingly, but at the same 
time const itutionally, legally, and peaceably, against the injustice exercised against 
us — to depreeate the Government from warring against their own subjects — fi'om 
oppressing those who would ho their friends; and to petition, with one voice, the 
Legislature nlteily to abolish tithes, and apply the rcsicluc of what is called chuixh- 
property to tho'C purposes of religion and charity ^vhich the wisdom of Parliament 
can so easily discover. 

The Very Rev. Dr. FiTZCEnAT.D, President of Catlow College. 

Mr. J. Hanlon, Proprietor, Coffey’s Hotel. 

Mfr J. COFFF.Y, flO years of age, and the richest trader in Carlow. 

Mr. J. Hauf.iiton, of the Society of Friends, and Distiller in Carlow. 

i\fr. R. Patti-, Breivcr. 

Mr. R. IvKTis, Shopkeeper. 

Mr. .1. Ltinnon, Farmer. 

Mr. .Is. Hr.iuif AN, Farmer. 

Mr. .Is. D’AucY, Farmer. 
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The third great party is the people ; anil it is manifest to all that they 
are for repeal. In the fourth number of this magazine it was stated |hat 
six out of eight millions support it; and there are few who will not now 
feel that this view was pcrfertly coweet. This is the first year that a re- 
peal pledge has been deinandod ; and sixty-seven have given it already! In 
the cities and boroughs (sj)eiiking generally) the question is triumphant. 
The recorder^ with the power of the eorporation at his back^ and exten- 
sive personal interest, has iled from tlie oily of Duldin. Mr. Vl'^ise has 
lost Tipperary. Mr. IV'alhiee, a very poj>nlar member, has lost Drog- 
heda, and Lord Killeen is jeopardied in ^leiith, because they refused the 
pledge. In Limeriek, it is notorious that two repealers can be returned 
unless the popular strength be mismanaged : For Galway two repealers 
are candidates ; but perliaps the most remarkable sign of the times, 
and the prodigious proerress tlie quest i<m has made, is to be found In 
the adhesion of a man of such s])lendid and various abilities as Mr. 
Shicl. In the eiijnynient of a plentiful fortune, and othev tenderer re- 
quisites to domestic ha])piness^ lie stood aloof from agitation, determined 
to try tlie Government by its actions. 'Fbe last year, the comjdctc 
surrender of Ireland to ^Ir. Stanley, the rigid policy pursued by that 
gentleman, in contempt of Ihe feelings and interests of the country, and 
the apathy of English members, or their worse readiness to vote for any 
measure jiroposed by ^linister'^," have convinced him that the people 
of Ireland ean never he happy or prosjierous until the repeal of the 
union is passed into a law.'' In fact, as has been elsewhere observed, 
there arc not repealers enougli. It is not constituencies hut candidates 
that are wanting. The mass of the peojile is devoted to repeal. The 
trunk of the kingdom, the middle and lower classes, are entirely for 
it ; — the rich are next to be tried, for it is there the opposition is cen- 
tred. ^ 

It behoves men to jinqiare themselves for the consideration of this 
question of repeal. IVlietlier the nuniher of repealers returned be small 
or large, considering the mere infancy of the subject, is a matter of 
little consequence, the extraordinary number of candidates who rest 
their pretensions on the advocacy of it, is the circumstance that com- 
pels reflection. And in examining it this caution should he strictly im- 
pressed — not to confound repeal with separation, 'i'o do so, in policy, 
is unwise, in fact, is erroneous, in argument is so]diistical. The union 
is but tliirty-two years old. It was resisted •by Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, 
Lord Pliinket, the jiresent Irish Chief Justice : — they were not rebels, 
they did not desire the dismemberment of the empire: — let not, therefore, 
such designs he now imputed to the persons who would merely restore 
things to the state in which those able men struggled to keep tliem. 
Whether a repeal of the union would, in remote consequences, lead to 
separation, is a subject for parliamentary and national discussion ; hut 
to attribute the direct design to men, to treat tliem, therefore, as little 
better than rebels, and let loose a pack of ferocious laws ujion them, is 
imprudent and unjust. Siicli conduct has contrilmted in the degree 
next to Mr. Stanley's policy, to give repeal that mighty impulse wo see 
it has received. 


Tbe writf-r Iimm heard certain Irish morahers, men whose gentle innnncra gave 
im additional charm to the hrniness of their political princi|iles, complain that En- 
'|^idl|.iaemliers who had not heard a word of the debate used to crowd in beforo th# 
j^dl visions on the tithe bills, and vote for Mr. Stanley on every thin;. 
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The, Present State of Ireland, 

tt is not difficult to perceive that the repeal party possesses in itself 
k principle of growth which is not to be found in the others. It is the 
people ; and whatever has once taken root there is not easily eradi- 
cated : — (h-eeds of all kinds, by a wij^ and noble dispensation, spread 
upwards from it. Ilesides, the cause is congenial to the spirit of the 
nation : it rests on tlie glory of the past and the liopes of the fu- 
ture : the most splendid period in Irish history is associated with it \ 
and tlie nation, wliich, under a superficial levity, possesses a wild un- 
tameable obstinacy of character, is led on by men conscious of great 
powers, and Hushed by receift victories. From tliis party there will be 
no defections. From the other they are unavoidable. It is in the na- 
ture of things. There is contagion in the consent of a people — there is 
a magic in national honour. No Irishman speaks of eighty-two without 
faltering in his voice, and what many will tliink of equal conse- 
(pience with the sentiment of national honour, there is a strong bond 
in national distress. Men are forced together by its advancing waves, 
and new combinations of jiarty arc j)roduced. Tlie dreams of the Coii- 
servati\ es must have an end. The idea of Ascendency is obsolete by a 
full century already. A ‘gulf yawns between it and the spirit of men 
and the policy of nations. The prejudices, tli*e haughty superiority, the 
misconceptions that keeji them aloof from the people, will be washed 
away in a short time. Tht*y must jierccivc that it is only as Irishmen 
they can be known ; and that they will grow great and dignified in the 
eyes of the world, only as Ireland is elcvatoil by her children, AFcre 
their abilities and wisdom doubled, they could not still I’aise themselves 
to eminence. They are not the people ; — but nothing can supply the 
jdace of the eor/nnv rc//i//, the body of the nation. No, no expedient 
whatever. This ces‘^ation of ]»arly spirit is not far distant ; and what- 
ever brings it — whatever be the merits or demerits of Jlepeal — is a 
blessing. • 

The other parly, viz. the decluratlonists, have been much shaken .by the 
conduct of Ciovernment. The conditions of their adhesion have not 
been fulfilled. The tithe war is not /Ac change of sjstem they desired. 
The pro.seciitions of the press, — the attachments, descending like clouds 
of locusts on the country, — the vexatious arrests of respectable men at 
midnight, and the hauling them from their homes at that hour to jail 
— the converting the country into a huge nnmster between a prison 
and a barrack — these make them l*enecl, and doubt the uisdom of their 
support. There is still a fourth party, uhich has hitherto been unde- 
termined — the I’resbyterians of the Nortli, — Mr. Stanley has prohahly 
gone some lengtli in cmiviindng them. This, — a numerous, intelligent, 
pouerfiil party, slow' to move, aiul slow to leave off, — has not, as a body, 
been enemies to repeal, hut rather to the time of agitating it. They 
thought the question was pr emature by three years ; that men should 
have hciMi allowed to rest after cinancipatioii, and the country to 
forget its feuds, defeats, and victories. Mr. 0’C'«mnell, who is dis- 
posed to think as well of Ids y wn notions as any other man* s, entertained 
a different opinion ; and would probably refer to the formidable catalogue 
of' repealing cnmlidates as proof of its soundness : but it is evident that 
the junction of such u party, differing only as to time, is not very 
mote. 

We have now shew'ii the real magnitude of this question — it% present 
and probable supporters — and the only wish we express is, that it be 
fairly discussed, tliat its merits and demerits be stated, and the ultimate 
decision be* according to the preponderance of one or the other. 
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THE ANNUALS. 

It is to the Annuals that we j^re mainly indebted for those delight- 
ful works of pviphic art, which monthly, almost weekly, springy into 
birth ; and for tliis we owe to them a debt of deep p^ratitude. The beauti- 
ful prints, which, yea¥ after year, have been scattered among their pages, 
are, it is well understood, the great, indeed the only attraction, — the 

letter-press” being too insigniheant, in a literary point of view, to pro- 
voke much notice, and received only witl^ much tlie same feeling, that 
prompts a tolerjiting smile to the i)omi)ous and vapid chaperone, who in- 
troduces to us some fair creature of surpassing brightness. The original 
speculation w’as a bold, and for the first two or three years, a highly pro- 
fitable adventure; but, unluckily, the returns have been diminishing with 
each succeedingyear ; and we sincerely grieve to say, tliat for success,” 
we must now write siicciduous.” It is not, however, of the Annuals 
wo .'ire about to speak. We allude to them only as a noldo origin, and 
to express our regret at tlic termination, that, in another year or two, 
will, in all probability, be put to publications.ft*om which such valuable 
results have followed. 

To those who rememher the pitiable productions that figured away 
illustratively, in the volumes of our literature thirty years ago, — the 
change that has lieen wrouglit, seems more like the mighty work of en- 
chantment, than the effects of plodding laliour, the drudgery of manual 
employment. In those days, engraving, as an art, was confined to ex- 
alted limits only ; the labourers were few, tlicir productions expensive, 
and the circulation restricted to the wealthy. Not tliat the same appe- 
tite, and as much real taste did not then as now generally exist ; hut the 
commodity chanced to he of too sorry, or too eoslly a nature to produce a 
demand ; — and tlio modern science of* political economy cannot have a 
neater illustration of one of its most striking principles than this fact. 
The well-directed aiiplicntion of human industry, as certainly ensures a 
profitJihle return, as the natural objects of its em]>loymcnt arc inex- 
haustible; and he uho out of the abundance of such materials can 
create a want, may make a fortune. Another among the many wants of 
cultivated life — and one more innocent, more delightful, it were clillicult 
to conceive — has, by the efforts of industry and talent, been thus luckily 
created ; and while a class of artificers in Ijead and hand, wliich then 
scarcely had existence, are now called into activity, a means of honour- 
able and lucrative employment devised for numbers, wlio else might have 
rejoiced in the calling of insolvent chccsc-mongers, or half starved h.aber- 
dashers, and the development of genius effected, wliich else had hecn 
liiddcn in the obscurity of neglect, — society at large has been benefited, 
a new enjojTuent opened up, and tho^great}i»inoral good which ever re- 
sults to a civilized community from the cultivation, diffusion, and en- 
couragement of the arls and sciences, is silently but surely spreading its 
blessings '' about us, and about us,” 

The very excellence of any work of art tends to give to it an immensg^ 
ciri^latiQli ; and this circulation in return, reflects back a retributive^f^ 
vantage. Such nn amount of remuneration to the labourers is afTotifl^j''^ 
first instance, as repays them for the expenditure of their indUi^ry 
exercise of their talent f'a goodly crop of competitors is- then in 
coniBequence raised, hy which the‘ article becomes reduced to a just and 
mairketahlc sale price ; and what primarily was a luxury, which .wealth 
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iitoiie could purcbascji fatti, by ^ealon djf Its ms^ atlsiiim^l^ 

(still flourishing in ylj^ur niid*excellence, like a floiirpr that Is Hot ikk 
less lovely becahse it is common^) mto a homriy necterary ofl^civUlMd 
existence. ^ '' * . " ^ ^ ^ 

In an age lik^ this, where art and science march ,(all thinip intri^' 
lectual now^^days march) han4 in hand with commerce, it was euro 
enough to dls^ur to some long-headed man of trade, that the beautiful 
might as well expend its treasures on the useful, as waste them upon the 
trashy effusions of hired nonsense writers ; and, instead of adorning son\e^ 
tale, spun by a Countess and by folly weaved,” — some Poem” of 

half-a-dozen couplets long, or some nothing so somethingized, that the 
talent of the skilful might be profitably devoted to a tangible godfl, and 
do the state of literature sonio service. The fund was inexhaustible, 
and standard modern productions were fertile in scenery, events, inci- 
dents, forms and faces, all of which might be illustrated” with bene- 
fit alike to the Author, the reader, the artist, and the publisher ! Thus 
cities and countries became, one after another, illustrated Great 
Britain was illustrated ; prance was illustrated ; Italy, that land of 
loveliness, laziness, ziticss, languor, and lazzaroni ; Germany, Swit- 

zerland, every spot of European earth that had a charm for the eye, or 
a claim upon the heart, became severally illustrated. Dry, pictureless 
Itineraries had had their day ; prosy description was a drug in the 
market, and the type ceased to typify what the vision yearned to be- 
hold. Then, up started at once, and of course, the works of Scott 
and of Byron, and put in their claim for illustration. Both depicters 
of real, as well as of ideal, life, their writings abounding in glorious 
imagery ; the things, the scenes, and the personages they immortalized, 
were to the popular reader an unreal mockery,” existing at best but 
in the deformity of a confused, impoverished, and untutored conception, 
crude in proportion as thought was circumscribed by limited vision. 
(For say what one will, the mind of man is made up from the objects 
of the material world by which he is surrounded, and which are made 
manifest to him by the aid of his five simple senses, of which sight is, 
without question, the field-marshal and commander.in-chief ; and where 
these prime quintupal organs have been little exercised, fertility of 
mind is not apt t(» be over conspicuous : he who has been domiciled all 
his days in beastly Barbican, can, «we modestly presume, form but an 
imperfect notion of the Logo Maggiori, or the Highlands of braid an* 
honest Scotland.) 

Thus has the natural craving, to tost all things by the perception of 
the senses, begun to be abundantly gratified ; and an enlightened pub- 
lie” is at length made wise in matters, whereof they were in a state of 
most villanous ignorance, the eye of the book-read man have not 
glanced discursively upon the actual scenes, witJh which words* did their 
best to make him fmnilhir, it is now the fault of hi^own indolence ; and 
he may be no longer sore wroth, for he at liberty, if so it chooseth him, 
luxuriate upon their protraituro, secure in the faith of its exceeding 
^i^^ far the, mere gazing upon sundiy slips of manufactured ra^jtitchT 
odlhn edver. Of no localities need he be longer unacquainted ;we».prciR 
clanifl|m ef his ignorance in such particular were the proclama|;idi^^||| 
hi8.d1^&si||;eeeding shame. Ther^ scavoely a region famous in 
a spot rliomrlkaile from past or present;«ircum6tances, a town, 
tain, a lake, a'palace, rivers, tombs, castles, cottages, Alps, vaUeys, roads, 
moutfmehts, all, thing maeee, or in detail, of which thet 'aem- 
NO, X.— VOL, ii. afc ♦ 2 M‘ 
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blance is not cut on copper for his use. Left no longer in the derkness 
of his bewildered^jBronder, the images of memoralde things as they ere, 
or ha^e iN^n, are presented to him with a fidelity which the wand of a 
fairy could scarcely Ihfiake more cfear. No more iicec][., he deplore the ob- 
slastes of space which intervene betwixt them and hi^"^ own curiosity ; 
BO >BiorO need he sigh to behold scenes^ from which wastes of waters or 
countless leagues of land divide him ; no more need he screW'his courage 
to the sticking place, and be prepared to brave untold dangers^ to ex- 
plore Nature's wildest horrors or break-nack extravagancies ; the impos- 
sibilities have been achieved, the inaccessible attained for him. No longer 
need he peril his sacred person, or hazard his health or his pocket in 
search of the picturesque ; dozens of dashing dogs, pencil in hand, and 
eager for the sketchy arc scouring the world for his behoof, and taking 
note of all that is wonderful on its surface, for his especial gratification. 
That wliich was wont to cost months of labour and exhaustion, and many, 
very many, respectable pounds sterling, gone for life, erfe it could be en- 
compassed, may now, for u few shillings, be comfortably and fatiguelessly 
had over the counter of the first printseller'g shop he passes Or, if he 
be foggy in mind, or of conceptiolflh dim, and so unable to figure forth the 
goodly personages, whose deeds, real or imaginary, have been sung or 
said, in these or in otlier days, here again may lie be made easy ; for, if 
they have lived in the actual flesh, their heads, like King Charles', shall 
be neatly executed, from portraits in the possession of somebody ; and 
if they have lived but in the imagination of the tale-teller, the imagina 
tion of the artist shall embody them out for him, and they shall be sub- 
dititiously engraven upon steel, or scratched upon stone, for the edifica- 
tion of his stultified comprehension. 

To such a iiitch has this branch of the Fine Arts come ! and if it pro- 
ceed as it has begun, if it be fostered, and encouraged and pt^ronized as 
it ought to be, the ; but we abominate predictions. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


We are free ! It is true that one' or two ^constituencies have betrayed 
their trust, and that the result of a few elections shew the necessity of 
adding some more boroughs to the list in schedule A, to say nothing at 
present of an extension of the franchise and the ballot ; but, on the whole> 
the results of the general election are glorious. Tlie Tories are crushdB; 
and party, of all kinds and denominations, lies on its death-bed. '' 

England.— The first blow was struck metrjmolis. In the citief^ 

of London and Westminster, and in the districts rafranchised. by the 
Reform Act, the electors gave a plumper for re^rm.^ Not one anti- 
reformer has been able to.poke^is nose in. The most ‘iriiimphant r ^ 
turn was that of Mr. Grotc, whose unblenchi^ liber^sl];i, 
talent^ and extensive knowledge of jlmsiness, entiUe us to^ex 
^rom his parliamentary career. Mr. TennyMn was supported . 

I^er that must have been grat^jyin^.^ h|s fieelings, and 
r Msl^nciples, by the electors o^amskih. Sly ^tephei^ulhSi^lms 
sent by the men of the ToWer Hqinlets ; and liis jp- 

To,„ renders him an important^l^uisition P 
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Sir Jobn Cam Holiboim> not defeated^ ha8 .be<m i^owdly 8hak#a 

ia WestminaUfT/ and will im offend again witk' The eounties^ 

in llie immediate 4:ioinHy* of the metropolis have lijrowise done their 
duty. Lord Henley^ ehamed with the* crime of bd^ng false witnese* 
ag^nst his neighbour; and galled by the consciousness that ha^haaaiiu 
ned without his guerdon, has ignominiously retreated from^MyUliepBXj; 
leaving the held free for Mr. ^fi^me. Turning to our great manufai^^ 
ing and commercial marts, the returns are likewise satisfactory on the 
w^le. Birmingham hasureturAed the ostensible leader^, of its UnioDj 
and one of his most undinchiiig co^adjutors. Manchester has not made 
quite so satisfactory a choice. Mr. Poulett Thomson is no bad; selec- 
tion, but why the coi^ormer Lloyd ? To make amends, Leeds haa earn, 
ried Marshall and Mi|j)|kilay high over the head of poor canting Baddler 
IVorcester has returned two bill men. Coventry is true to her reform* 
ers. And although underhand means have gained Sandon the tarnished 
honour of a re-blection for Liverpool, Ewart headed him, and Thornely 
ran him hard. Bristol has acted equivocally ; but Hull, Newcastle, and 
most parts of consequence^ have stood true to their faith. Brighton and 
Windsor, illustrative of the feelings ahtcrtained towards a Court and" ir* 
responsible Aristocracy, by those who '^see them most nearly, return Ra* 
dicals. And Bath, in despite of the undue influence of the least worthy 
part of the present Ministry, has rejected the Secretary at War's Tory 
brother, and accepted the able and fearless services of Mr. Roebuck* 
It is in vain to dream of recapitulating every triumph. The result of 
the first two hundred returns, was one hundred and sixty tried friends 
of reform, in opposition to forty enemies, or ho^ow allies. The partial 
triumphs, too, of the Conservatives, are of a nature to ensure their final 
damnation. Bribery, of the most unblushing kind, has secured them a 
victory in' Norwich, and brute violence another at Stamford. But all in 
vain ; these reckless and unprincipled efforts but precipitate the triumph 
of ballot, and then the Tories are extinguished for ever. Two or three of 
their minor lights have already gone out, — prophetic harbingers bf their 
approaching darkness. Sugdcii and Wetherell have been rejected at 
Oxford and Cambridge cities. Mister Pracd has sighed his last at St. 
Ivos, and John Wilson Croker is reported missing." On the who{e, 
we do not look upon the new English members as a body of Catos and 


Lycurguses ; nevertheless, they are a set of sturdy honest fellows^, 
representing at times the stupidity fully as much as the intelligence of 
John B^l. H^ere, however, there is a will, there is a way. Time will 
enlight^ both %hS representatives and constituents, giving them a clear- 
ness and precision of vision, of which they have at present no idea. Both 
have yet to learfi'that aimless butering differs from deliberate progres- 
sion, and ^at there is at tii^s ^re danger in timorous hesitatioii, than 
even in undue pyihipijbanoy. ^ 

SooTXfJ^D , — ft reformed representation tlfat has been achieved 

in Scotland f il^'fhe grant of a reMjpsentation where nothing of the 
,^^d< had ever before e]^ed.;^[he more <^ious and int^esting is it 
worHng ofj^^ew constitution. 

ii^||md'^i^|iiinph was Edinburgh. Mr. Ay^tn iKft efitju 

drSH^lCnot only an ^ority of the refomer^^Ulk^reiy^ 

th#lHlUw^bi0ijd ci^aautsj|w thie affections 
popii!^lkl|^c3Bia(i#b/i^ 

ad^p||^1;dikebld: dohUiiadt factifAil 
vativeci face on the mii!|^r> diflboh|^ their 


b^ face on the mii!|^r> their 
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increasing spite showed a growing sense of their own weakness. On the 
first day i>f the election^ the High Street was densely crowded, from the 
Tron' Church to far above the Royal Exchange, long before the hour 
fixed ;^r^the ceremony of nomination. Every windoi^ was thronged 
wlthlqp^ators. A short time before twelve, the Lord Advocate and 
ll^./:Ahercromby, preceded by a band of music and two banners, and 

* aced&pamed by their committee, threjg themselves, w'ithout any pro- 

* vious arrangement with any class of spectators, among the crowding 
multitude, hnd^proceeded, amid loud huzzas, to the hustings. The mea- 
sures of the Conservatives were more guarded. It was with the utmost 
reluctance that they acquiesced in the erection of hustings, or agreed 
to exhibit themselves or their candidate upon t]^em. Early in the 
morning a stout guard of hired porters, commaffi^ by the most young 
and able-bodied of their party, had been stationed in front of that por- 
tion of the hustings they proposed to occupy. The speciid constables, 
to a man Tory factionaries, were assembled in the body, and on the roof 
of St. Giles’s church. The Lord Provost had assembled a numerous body 
of Tory claqueurs on the leads of the low rarge of buildings which con- 
stitute the front of the Royal Ex<^nge. All these arrangements having 
been made, Mr. Blair, accompanied by a very few gentlemen, and some 
of the most courageous of the workers of the party's dirty work, marched, 
without beat of drum, from the Royal Exchange, and glided, with the 
silent and stealthy pace of spectres, to the liustings. Their appearance 
was greeted by cheers from their hirelings, which called forth ai rushing 
sound of groans and hisses from the surrounding multitude. The citizens 
of Edinburgh had at Iqajt, after two long years of labour and excitement, 
succeeded in unkennelling the foxes of the Council Chamber. The hunt 
was up ; the view hollo was given in a tone of determined hostility, uii- 
mingled with violence or ferocity. The nomination of the liberal pan- 
didates was received with exultant jubilee ; that of the gentleman thrust 
forward by the lories, with yells of scorn. The laugh of unmitigated 
contempt with which the efforts of the Conservatives to affect a tone of 
liberality and independence, was received, stirred up the venom within 
them till they looked purple. At the demand of the Sheriff,, whether 
the Lord Advocate and Mr Ahercromby should be declared Members 
for the city, a huge dense forest of hands sprung up from the Town- 
market to the Netherbow. To the name of Mr. Blair no such re- 
sponse was made, except on the part of his body gu^. A poll was 
accordingly demanded on the pa/t of the Tories, wnihh coi^enced 
the next morning. So determined were the citizens, that out of a con 
stituency consisting of more than 6000 electors, upWwds of \^wo«ithird8 
had voted before the close of the firs^ay’s poll, ahd return of the 
liberal candidates had by that time been placed beyond ii^doubt . The 
final result 0 the close of the second day’s poll 

For the Lord Advocate ’‘v * 

^ MiijAbercromby 3865 J ’ 

^ MrBlair^- 

and tbU|^trii|Mhant, ^^annihilatiBiu|||pj|||p^ 

of the most ^principled threats, anolj^nw Hdreiaced addyewjgK.rod'' 
«^d)L>interejg^ of li^ry individuaL^ Masses. .The 

achfis|l^4 without l^«|^renc^f%f one seme 
Oi^even cs^aordinai^noisj^. 

of their commissioners, were nSore. tiiatl]||fts ;^equii«®^'Tlie- people 
of ^dinbi^h, in the exultation ol* v^ptor^ ha^e ^|pmed their new 
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franchise with ehthusiasm^ :but with an order and de^cy^ which never 
i pcwld be proved eyei% by the small assemblagee; pf^iV^^ex-^nmstexB. 
Hlj^l^nea have been bbaten frOm their strongeet ciiadmlTj^l'ike spiders 
havi^een crashed, in'the inmost web of their machii]^tiQiis.j ’{J^^ party' 
has not been defekte'd but , annihilated. Bef6re;the teripinatto^ of ,ihe 
Edinburgh Election^ Mr J» A,. ‘ Murray was retimed 
antagonist's heart dying withba^ifb at the siglit of th^jassexnj^lM m^^jfirs. 
lu Glasgow the utmost e^orts of the Tories^ joined to t^iilly. dissensions . 
of the Reformers^ were yet s^ble to do notnoral^han f^tii^ a Rdformer^' 
who^ for old acquaintance sales, was less uppalatable to tb4> oj^ressors than 
men who had through life been opposed to them, fn !Q^ndee, Mr lUalmdi 
of Kinlodi received^e reward of his long and fearlesa^seryices. t|(^e ^ 

Andrews, Kirkalfd^iltirlinJr^ Ayr, Kilmarnock, and^m^cies^'^^ 
have all returned Reforming Members. Mid-Lothiq^' period at 

which we write, is all but secure ; although Haddingxohslure is likely to * 
^maiu in the liands of the ^brieSk Sad mismanagement renders the result 
of the Linlithgowshire Election more than doubtful. But eFiewbere^ the 
Tories are — ^ ^ ‘ 

Drooping Slkthc leaves do, 

To die in D<^mbcr.** 

The result of the Irii^ Elections remains uncertain, up, to the time of 
our going to press. FroHai what is already known, the Ministry will have 
a tremendous hold on the new House of Commons ; and it ^nnot be .de- 
nied, tiiat that House will represent most accurately,/^ldir> se^ijoi^tl of 
the mi<ldle classes throughout the count^i We sec th^^^pmmdtion of 
several eldei^t sons of Peers to the Upper Hous^nnounced|j#hich looks 
as if Ministcis .were about to bestir themselveffThe fate oTthe country 
is in their hands, or more properly speaking, in the handb o^ that ^r- 
liament which is to hold them ,up* Our only ground^ of lear^' ie their 
want of '^boldness. If they unhesitatingly carry through such trenchant 
measures of Reform, as are enough to convince the^bouring, and^' in a 
great measure, unenfranchised classes, that they are in earnest^ all 'will 
be well ; if not, we are still at sea. We invite the attention of our new 
Legislfituro to the following important questions ; — The Ballot, Trien- 
nial Parliaments, paid Members of Parliament, and partial extension of 
the Suffrage. — ^Equalization of all Christian communities in the of 
the law, and diminution of Churqh Burdens. — Abolition of Corporations 
in Enghuid,lm^ the Old Burgh System in Scotland. — ^Commutation of 
Tithlte, Ahd^on of Hop and Malt Tax, and of the Laws, — -Abo- 

lition of the l^tcilf, and the Law of Primogeniture?is-jAbol^n% all 
Restri^^a pi^i^Vade. — Introduction of a graduated^ 
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THE TUpUBADOUR. 

^ BPECtMEK OF AV UKPUBLISBSD VETHICAL ROMANCE. 


’I'wAS prime of noon^ and Branston's lord, 
The gayest of hie festal board* 

Joy belong in his dear blue eye, 

Sat on the dais of honour high,* 
^^erlooktng all the piincely hall, 
VPieS^nights and ladies, dight in pall, 
Ih^ed largesse on the Bard that sung 
Tte glories of De Vere the youog-; ^ 
^ Bin aye bright Guy FitzhaubcrtV btrain ^ 
VUhs sweetest of i^o minstrel train. 

JMhicIi did he sm^ of knightly glory, 

Yblent witli Love’s endearing story: 

And thus doAved forth the parting hour 
Of Annet and her Trouba&ur 
n* 


Cay i^iiig budded on field and t^, the bloom was oii the flowei, ' 
And silver light shone on the sea^ht matin’s dewy houi, 

When Eric sang^ Avitli harp in hand, before his lady’b bower, 

The last song of his native land, — thogallant Troubadour 1 
^ My sword is belted to my side, my casque is on my brow ; 

And, to cleave the yielding tide, >ou galley turns her prow. 

My OOUuMIM muster on the strand, the siher trumpets bray, 

And'I must to the Holy Land, my liege lord leails the way ; 

Yet ere upon the battle plain, the gallant legions pour, 

O, ladyo lov^ do not disdain to bless thy Tioubadour ! 

* Althoi^ no blazoned shield I boast, nor far-descended namc^ 

My amidst the Payuim host shall carve a deathless fame ; 

And in the thickest of the fight, where,p^oudest w^’aniors die, 

Both Moslem chief and Christian knight shall hear my battle-cry. 
Thy name echo through the plain in danger’s darkest hour ; 
Then, ladje l9fb, do not disdain to bless thy Troubadour! 

When far on blood-stained GalUlee, the red-cross warriors roam, 
Haply some favoui'ed minstrel’s glee will waft their thoughts to home. 
Amidst the sterile, desert sands, and ’neatb the blazing skies^ ^ 

The verdure of their native land, her streams and vales arisen 
My haiq) shall wake tor thee the strain, at noon-tide’s burning hour ; 
Tteu, ladye love, do not disdain to bless thy Troubadour I” 


Whilst Erie sung, entranced he gazed^ in ecstasy divine ; 

When, lo f a hand the lattice raised, aud qiread the trellisseA ?ine ; 

^ And thin a ^w-white scarf was ^n gM an his dear lady^ bower $ 



An^ Jshus the blushing Annet sung to up her Trouhadi^r 
go! if maiden’s lore, her fiiith and constaita 
Can ere the soldier’s solace prove^ thou hut them all from mL 
vows were ever ihine, thougEfBe’er before confesl^ 

I sigdpV the holy^blgn that glitters on thy hi 
, .hAuiS mayns blessinp fMm me flee, at my ta 
If ever rove folee to thei^ my gallant Troul ^ 

Wi#R yon pfoiis hMinit’s cel%Rill daily will I 
Lik# cloistered uung w beadi I’lltell, retorni 

And ha ou convent’sAuipil^, at ^ 

"Then attlnSy ligl 

tem 1101111 by di^Mid tocki MnU| 

JmitMJ knotykr Ladyo’i «« 

Ay, .ni^he owtt'food battl*,i 


^ But, harkWmy sire l^i<(oar 
cftUsma-i^h! farewell, fiirew 


L .AS”*. 

darlt 

fBcld, 

t sbii 

^h my 

ipy faitlM Tro^bi ' 



hbwer; 
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^ ^ <0 

St. Stsphsn^and The Mn GuUjv 

ex-pugilist, aii4 lUty-cuif ehatbpionltf ^ 0bgW^ il'aiptt 1 , 
and loyal borough of Pontefiract inth^ refilled 
fighting one's way through the world after all^ It fl r 
Jack is ambitious to legislate^ what odds he w^ild gl 
senator. They say that as an MtoPhais ^uite a fui , 
argue in a circle, hU & of tne liosi striking de 

smashers. John III ilidnnir%adfSu $ dnd theConseiratlTes < 
one of the aeverest blows the Co3pstiti|tion ever leceiTed. 

* ^ ^ ^ y 

Mebcy of tug LoKDDii^ POtldu^ plec^ humbug is runulnf the rouamo^ 
the papers, about the respite Of aeii9wnihndir5n//bn, ftajfttmaicdctjto deatir A# a 
bnital assanlt upon one of the new p^tce, at whose meipt^uL^tercessioih (badced 
by a declaration that the commutation of the sentence would De ^ am^abla to thd 
feelings qf the whole body ! !") his life is t^^-spared.* This is a imrrr^ick to make 
palatable to the Cockneys, the new police mpee, which is in terrii&*^ativaa!ts odsiw. 
A schoolboy could see through the clumsy dsTice, and it ^l^faiL The pf^Uce nrftl 
take nothing for their geneSMtyj andiH^esperado is sparawto society whoien Society 
would be mightily pleased tol^re. Who was the deep dog that originiUedthlif ^ns- 
parent manmuTce ? * ^ 

ConFomATF Meatihos.— .W w are told by one of the Sunday points tbat*<* the^ 
Corporation of London had a meaning last week !" << Whether this l^lidtous mis. 
print was accidental, or designed by some Ghucklin||Mm uA a ojjpxjijboaltor, it it 
difficult to decides infeiripw analogically from past eY|(m^!^wefc4iM 
tnpr inrarlably terjuiinate in MeaHIKos, we are disposed stjroi^^lYf|M|^ 
new orthography for especial adoption by the Corporation of Londo^ as indicatlTe 
of the two-fold purpose uniformly impllM by their sammonses of cgfiTocation. 

Court Circulars. — ^T he greater part of the paragraphs'^ the n^spapers 
quote from the Court Circular," arc often a disgrace to their column^ their rea- 
ders, and the very age we live in. P'oi what object {reason is out of the queption) 
they are concocted oy the parties or personages whose nfimes figure au^y therein,^ it 
IS imposdble to cdnceiYe : it cannot be to keep them betbre the public," because 
the drivelling sickdiing absurdity of the announcements would heap such a mass of 
shame upon them, as the warmest aspirant after notoriety^would hardly ij|id it his 
ambition to ectvet. At the expense of a Jittle contempt, we might forgive (mper- 
tinence which Informs usthUTytlffiAight Honourable Fum Pltz-fuAms visits the Ad- 
miralty yeiter^V^On the scofite aftM h ollow empty-headed >'anUy$Mich it is Fum's 
pleasure hlMdii|^J^ffire a gapMHHon; but why Royalty so ovor-fond 

of paradrag their titits and their the lazy loyaUy of this peo- 

pic, is indeed^ a'aUnrel. Who, Ibr Instance, cares to bo told that ^^^tPeOnsequence 
of the niln and tWI^Uch blew from the N.E. yesterday noOn, Princess Au- 
gusta was prevenSd iakin^er usual ppotnenade,” or that Prince of Cum- 

berland, attended by bis.t^, the Bev-^Mr* JeLT, visited thd Phrk wonday, aiiA 
blew his royal nose ij^cCNMddenible energy?" It is uBelgta to multiply qhota^OHs; 
we hearUty wish tlta tjlijm away— it bripge int0^^tem|lrthe 

persons which kmcr gaace an honourahle M|ha^> i...* 

raise one'! bile.” # ^ 

• ^ 

Mdvin starelytiMt irph>een^ yW I| i^ by more 
thttaWb^hleody^dM^w^^ Mm acted 

^ ' sJtavealr^ybmlMtaidlS^^ 

(tf^the most ibom%dilej!hUies> surely> 

/ffir tte posstas&on df a city that the 

is fsinodt It is not for the chances irauwtay ^hat the Citadel 
qtist*! the particular object is sjure td be obtained, and by a given 
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time. The two geherals write notes to one another, detennintng the points of attack 
and resistance In <fhe most eonrteons imaginable manneiv devising schemes for the 
leasts possible tms of lifo> and destmctlon tntke^habitafeioiis; and conveying, like 
gentlemaii wtft bred andr-punctillon^ the aiJHbnce of the high consideration 
with which ea^ has the honour to enemy of the othen The letter 

heaven who ddiver their packages, ajNsSiMM hack with the answegt—- and^ pt^l 
both gd to wtfiric again like Tfojans geiiiJiBn/S And M veanU of all this mur- 
der ia as well and confidently known tonotlEk ,,wweir countries, government, and 

""^tsjjsan plscey-'uml yek it is al- 
, , — chivalry, is bteatM about as fii^ 

tqfhoUmt oonM that ever engagedrtbocngar Of the oppressed. 
* ut of im, the thing nml^t peibaps be lolerated if there 
however remote,'*!^ ultiafkale, effectual resistance; but 
tlvely, undenUl^ nonhi^l^ yet man consent to he bau 
the pleasure (Q « 7 ni|iltefxild-biooded but* 

waste of life, for the obstipacyof^otm^il^ if enough to 
nature.^ % , ¥ 

jjfp CAV^|;£XTiss..^ire art Miff ao mnch feiqpted hr moralize 

lMmal^:^the advertising oolfflmm^dl the * Thetfi is one 

want ** #hich fratt plnndhity ia heir to,** that has not vs its conntelpart a power 
of assdstptitfJll an&rt existing in the parson of some ocher human beingc ^ The mis- 
chief is,^hat eWlp^the bland whisp^nhf the^Brobdignaggian gc^betwreifwe have 
n^ned, qo not a1wa)s succeed in makinj(^at|<mt and physician iiwaine of each other's 
existeiMS^ Thqge is soffutiung intensoly patlu^c in mjmy of the sigho whirh exhale 
from^thc surface of mat broadsheet, ^hat holfn can he hsld.o^to a re- 
spectable ymug drtmkan without followeraV^ who is so unreasoni^ aflulff desire asU 
tuatjon ‘<1^ where there is no infant 9^ Or, tQi.a <^8pectBhie strong 

youth,” whcNw^ly be setisfled with the office light porter Both must pine 
unheeded, unless they agree to meet and sigh to eaca! other. ^They 1^^ indeed, ** two 
for a pair." T^ fcdlo^ngjre are incUn^ to think rather suspiciout A lady of 

^ She is 

Id w toaccptiBition.”— 

bowen^ she no chance agipnst the ct|nricnce of a widow. *<Wffnted, by a k. 
spectable widoi|^«Me about 3^ and fice from every incumbraiice^ a aituation to su- 
perintend theaii^ndlfo^ a widower. To one who has a fomily, she'datterp herself 
she woulA be an acquisition,” &c. Who doubts it P We will back the widow for a 
rump anff dozen they are man and wife in a month. These widows! Here Is an- 
other A widow lady, of most respectable connexions, wlshes^for a situation to 
manage the domestic establisriraent of a widower or single gentleman. She f^xon- 
fldent of giving satisfiiction.” This is plain enough ; but theviids vnotber Still 
plainer^ The noose matrimonial dangles in every eentencCi ^ A widow, rsqmctably 
connectedj^shes a rituqgffn as housekeeper to a singk gentieman 
flatters hmvelf she would he found an acqaisibion,MrimJ|| competent fttcrivohld not 
olget^ to superia|ttid the education of the geutuMtfjJKmes qf What 

not of the * ^pB ^tleman's ?** Oh, fled I 

iptfs Garvulitt..— W e remeefliK^ have read, Im gosri]^ng 
anecdotic wKv^Walpole, Wnixall, off St. J|inon,.-^thelyii;^gfPbate of a Piench 



^ om of the dmai^^fatt cottii dressy 

» in the coume ormyiffi lufluMons cttPSmonldi; the toyal 
to time to l9l hp Ms dead hanfo imd Idoi^ its dead 
1 Highness having died of m wpoilimme in the 
‘ dy of die hffmlf 

hctivsty ofthe PridWMBhm of 
diuniftycm c ^ 

“ l^iKvi^i^iroKVM^afi. rtw rfife IkiiSHtadt iMwud Ik. r*at 
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as he was baptized by Brumiiiel,— the Baron ron Gothenberg, as he was heiniidized 
by the Emperor, — S tultz is no more I He wljo led a pattern lift/ whose fneasures 
were uninipugnable, whose operations .were at oace^^/ifi?^ and has fiiUen be- 

neath the shears of destiny. Scarcel^an ornament 'of the Georgian era now survives, 
and the Baron von Stultz may be rogart^ as tUb "Last Man*’ .of- the of Carl- 

toil House. It would be scandalous to pass ove;t hm death' in silence, who, during 
his lifetime, received all but t^ine honour^; Roman Emperor znadp a Consul 
of his home : it was reserved ifbr an Austrian ohO to ennoble a tailor ! 


Great Men.— ^ A great man,” says Montesquieu, in hio Let^h^ Persannei^ ^is 
one who sees the King, is fumiliar w^h miiiistci's, has ancestors and debts, a peusto 
oi’ a place. If, in addition to all this, he can manage to conceal his inertness hf aii ' 
ol^ious air, and his ennui by affected gaiety, he is a lucky ipan ^fttvell as a great' 
This description is intended to depict the Parisian nobleman of 1710 1 

i'ERARY Senators . — Ilfaui opter!~*~\Vc have long been of op^dlon that the 
'oer of the. literary man, and the career of the politician, are parallel, and inca* 
pablc of junction $ abd acedrdingly reverence the firmness and candour with which 
the great Irish lyrist has rejected the mi^itle thrust upon him by his worshippers. 
Many great Statesmen, it is true, have written books ; — but it is not by their boohs - 
they are remembered ; nor can we recall an iniftaiice of any voluminous author hinving 
made a figure in Parliament. The bloom of his spirit is shed elscwhej^e ; uid though 
Prior u'as a diplomatist, Addison* a Secretary of State, Waller and S^tl^le, Sshators, 
we do not conceive that the coulitry U'lis ever much the better fw^cir political 
labours. There is an essential distinction of faculty I>etwecn the minds of our men 
of letters askd'our Conscript Fathei's; mqny qualities indispensable to. a legislator, 
are unavailing to the calm, /contemplative, deliberative, plodding, primming, correct- 
iiig, polishing man of type and printer’s ink. The first object with an author, who 
has generated a brilliant or original idea, is to wrap the banfling in the choicest 
robesn adorn it with a' coral and bell^ and parade it about for the admiration of the 
world. The first pdint to a^,politician who conceives a new opinion, is, on the con- 
triry, to divest it of .all fiaunting drapery, strip it naked, and examine it with jea- 
lous scnitiny ; lest^ udder the ^lieptioit^ garb of Mentor, h^should admit sdme act- 
ful goddess into his cofiiii|bnce. man who has once coquetted^ith thAtav&ur of 
the public upon hefi^rossed paper, seldom ^jurmounts fcvei^t of vanity occa- 
sioned by the m^itement ; and even in thd 'fjj^vest dbbat^he notion of jjiiniself, the 
notion of the euffeiings bo has to conciliate, of the press, tlie clubs, tjie coteries, the 
universe, -ltdips liil wings, qualifies his opinions^ and perplexes his b^tcr judgment. 

8o great is he in his own conceit, that the shadow of himself eclipses ilic subject be- 
fore him. A great legisbitor never thinks of himself. If he attempts to produce a 
strong sensation in the house, it is for the sake of his couutry,^for the triumph of the 
cause to which he has bound himself. Like the Brahmins who conceal ihcuisolvos 
under the car of Juggertfailt to roll forward the stupendous maclAe, they arc care- 
ful to remain out of sightj'^hat the triumph of the deity they server may be all in .'ll!* 
Your author^ on the contrJVy, arrays himself in the embroidefitd raiment of the Ca- 
tholic pri^ apid 'by fimtastic^ gipufiexions and incense-ofiiBrings, reilfierstliiinself as_ 
ostensible as<poiMblC. H^liia a^onshin^s always uppe|mo6t in his raii||; and he is* 
anxious, to refiegt upon his books, tdypltitfttion of his parliamentary triumphs^ 
rathec than knpreseeilwith a becomin^eose of the mighty, enduring, and most 
respousiMo trust to hif guardianship, histead of exclaiming |gith the 

^^o®*** ' ^ A 

' * ^Mtiitheca(ise--ltliWeau8e,mysoiiIl'’ . ^ ^ IL 

' V , , It' ^ 

j i^mile^' like MalvoHo, in Che fqi^aos* of kis self-conceit ^ ^ 

rvB RADiGAt.S.d4" anCbW of every, /alCYi, Ssm^- / 


cr ,bold'or%eculative, c^racHtlTet^iiiJfrmf At the pi 
rations, gags, and olheAitlMReiitp inti^idailoii, 
thin|ii|which were-rs^vw tht of Rdt^es or 

of public b^hikindlltey ^ first 
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I w< 0 iK|Don public opiidon, giving it consistency, 
« iit«i%daya^ the Radicals^ foxtaierly an Insigni* 
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that they do so in the multitude of miscellaneous i*ccrui^8 >vho will be found to havr 
lately mounted their facings and insignia. The iianio . by which they are dietin- 
guished, from being one of ivproach, has become respected ; and we now generally 
associate with it something like moral daring and political courage. Ten or twelve 
years ago, if « Radical were^spoken in genteel society, a feeling of horror, com- 
bined with pity and commiseration, immediately seized upon the minds of the coin- 
pany ; while fancy shadowed forth, hs a fair specimen of tlie body, some squalid 
Paisley weaver, whom sharp miseiy had worn to the hones — his desperate hand 
armed with a sithe or pike, and haply entrenched behind a “diystanc dyke” await, 
ing the attack of Mr. — — ’s dragoons. Look upon that picture, ond then upon 
this— -where, in the foreground, you udll see M^*. Alt wood addressing a multitudtvof 
respectable u’clMressed tradesmen, who occujjy a mcasiirelefa perspective before 
him. Such is the change which a few jears have produced. They are now a mighty 
and a resolute body, destiniMl for great good — or evil.” — Caledonian Mercury, 

For good, we have no doubt. The grand principle of the llatiical or Independent 
Reformers is, The greatest happiness of the greatest number.” How can sucb a 
principle, steadily kept in view, lead to any thing but good ? 

Let us consider wlio the champions of Radical Ueftn-m are. Whose political writ- 
ings have most coinjiletely developed the true principle of social order ? Those of the 
father of Radicalism, the ’illustrious Deutliam. What great writer of the present day 
is most distinguished fur high moral and political principle ? The Kditor of tht‘ 
Examiner^ — a gifted apostle of UddicaliMii. Who, among the patriots of the day, has 
laboured with most zeal and success, iu the areua of Farliament, foi\ the true in- 
tcrestsof his conntry ? .Joseph Hume, — anotlier aj^stlc of Radicalism. Who will say 
that these men and their disciples work for .evil? Quarterly -Remew^wiiXx ^ 
felicity of worthy of ('astlereagli, who talked of men tumiiig their hacks upon 
themselves, declares that it is necessary to protect the people from themselvee. Hut 
the Quarterly may i^‘st satisfied that the Railictii Reformers, that is the people, will 
not act contrary to uieir ow'ii interests. There have been many instances of the 
people not understanding their real interests, or being wliolly neglectful of them ; 
hut there are no instances of their rulers acting better tjor them than they would do 
for themsidves. The puliation of a few top’p^^jor districts may, for a short time, 
lend too willing an ear^o local teachers of a hdWdoctrind ; but small harm can 
result from such a, cause. In the first place, the pteople of,^,those places will not re^ 
ceive a merely specious bu^eceptive cb^trine froiy any biit men whom they believe 
to be honest in their intei^ns tow'ard^j^l ranks, as wtU as zealous for the j^ecvple's , 
interest. To say that any large class ofthe people would listen to any thing which 
they perceive to be unjust,^ is a.>grosq calumny. 2dly, Besides its beinjf neces- 
sary, that the false doctrine, to delude any, hhonld come from a man believed to 
-.be honest, and should have the appeafUnce, to the minds oC the people, -of being 
jusf ; if it is to eiului'e for any length of time even in i'ts otvk district, it must ‘he able 
to stand the attack of the press, the pulpit, and all the iutolligenee of the place, the 
discussions of pimlic assemfdies, meetings of the parishes, of the several 

s;, crafts; and also^, continual discussion in privats^ circles, which every doc- 
trine of importance Vnire to receive before being gcneimly received by the popula- 
tion of a towll or district. I..astly, the lalse doclfri|||iHttt^to dlcountev the attack of 
all the intetf gence of the other towns or niMilP^orercottie it all, ere the 

error can ^ so extensively received *88*^ Ite pi^uctive of^dange^^ This last se- 
curity can '^arcely he supposed to fail, in a couatry Vbere IfllRal ignorance ddcs not 
prevail.^^f the safety of the great body of our^^l^iiig porpulation from Mse doc- 
t l ines, ^e feel perfectly assured, evei^it presein^ and wlien the taxes on know- 
^.le^ge^aU it will be false doctrines, either to sptead 

. uWosfT to oth^dinct^ or to ip:iint^)|i||u^xiseence in^lhose places where tl^ 
hare^i|||ri.^A oln state oT compaMiyp darkness, what harm 

done ? Onh^^^ of the populathm of Blmin^l 
ba«ba« be«[^% ^ to.. beliey<Qajjram^iM^imng from so worthy a^mapPI 

w^c cul|g*t|M docjlrip^IgsmDeea jujosettaild fallen harml^ - 

stead of -support frdm btherJL^pns, Union bas, in this 

met with^iQl^ing but ridicid^Lobb etlB^ uifflEKmiMis^ hae had 
reception;^ because it is ^ much bett^||^t^Py dorng Ore same thing. Bqfflbere Is 
' **^1 ope towm in Scotland, and we jBiyoc in Englaiic^;i^ere the 

Equitable Adjustment would becarttrfj y i heijii^ Tto^gh 

out the whole coimtry tlmsGli|MBe It deselfili^c^ then any 

thought of its being carded Suo’ t^b!jnrs jitta,ck8 on*'siiieciire% pensions^ 

&c. were most etfectivo dnriug^ h^^ljp w Stotlandi ^hile/his argn- 
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sneiits against paper money, or rather liis abuse of it, made not the slightest impres- 
sion. 

The Radical Beforinei's are not a party, in the usual sense of the word ; they are 
no set of men of the same opinions, united for the common purpose of ousting the 
party in power from their places, and obtaining power and place themselves, as well 
ns currency for their particular opinions. They ar4 too numerous^^ being in fact the 
people, to form a party ; and their viewa and doctrines are. in many respects dis- 
similar. In only one important point they agree, — that the' good of the people, the 
just, and tlie tine, is to bo sought, and every thing inconsistent with these objects rc- 
jecu'd. They support a Ueforiuiiig Government, by supporting Reform ; and do not 
]»rofes8 to sn))port Reform only by supporting a Reforming (foveiumcnt. Every man 
biiieerely attached to the principle Of Reform, for its om'ii Sfake, and not for the sake 
of a party or set of men, is a Radifail lleformer. From Reformers of such a de- 
■^(rijitioii, much good is to bo expected ; from such men no evil is to be di'eaded. 

The Times has given the independent Reformers a new title. After describing 
them, with all its usual forct' of language and carelessness of truth, as the friends of 
aiirirchy and spoliation, it has Ix .stowed on them the emphatic title of « Destructives.” 
‘i’lie object of the indejieiident Reformei’s is, with nnicli fury, declared to be the de- 
struction of the institutions of the country, the demolition of the Constitution. Of late 
years, we have liCiird much of the destruction of tiui Const itiilion. We should be sorry 
n» believe tlieCoiistitiition so very ricketty as it is represented by many of those who 
pretend to he its best friends. 1'hese gentry remind ns of an impostor steward, in one 
of Mrs Ci'iitliviv's plays, \\ ho gave a false accou.it of a feeble old gentleman's sudden 
♦loath; adiUng, that he Avas ve*y subject to it.” The poiistitution is always dying, it 
Avould appear. According to Tory notions, it wa^* destroyed l»y Catholic Emancipa- 
tion; by the repeal of Test and Corporation Acts; and, a third time by the Reform 
Bill. It is plain, irom each of these Acts having hmi described by the Tories as 
destrucUve of the Constitution, that “ the Constitution” must, Avith them, hai'e 
laeant, Protcslant and rrelatic ascenilem y, and the Rotten Burghs* When the 
Times ufW's the Tory cry of “ the destruction of the Constitutitni,” aax* uish 
it Avould tell ns plainly what it means. The Rudiral Reformei’s do not threat- 
en to destroy the House of Commons, nor Royalty, nor even the House of 
Lords. It cannot, tlierelbro, be Avhat is viilgiiiiy und^’stood by The Conslilulion 
that the Times means by that term. The Radical Reformers insist for the destruc- 
tion of Monopolies. Can the Coiistitiition, with the Times, mean Monopolies F The 
Radicals call for the (h'btriiction of IVngioiM and Sinr< urcs. Aiv Pensions and Sinecuit^s 
the Constitution ? They ask the Ballot and Short Parliaments. Are the Sei>tennial 
Act and compulsory voting (or, as it is falsely termed, the injlneme of lu-operty,) the 
Constitution P The I ndependeiitj Reformers ask for equality, not toleration, of religious 
l ights, h the niipremacy of one <-liiircIi out of the Episcopal, Pr<*shyterian, and ('atho- 
lic, to say nothing of the many other forms of Christian Avorship, and the comjmlsory 
payment by one man for another man's spiritual teacher, the Constitution F The 
same honest Reformers ^demand the abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge. Is the ig- 
norance of the people (ho Con.^titutioii? Which of these thitigs is the Coiistilutiu^ 
Avhich the Times says, the Radicals Avibli to destroy? oi' '<11 of them 

The Ministiiy and j?he Taxes KNOAVLE i>G]B.^It has been pi*ovod b)^M 
issue of the Kleetions, tliaHfee*WIug JVlinistiy has the- support of a vast majority of 
the middle classes of England aud l^otlaipl, if not of lrelaiid. Few^Iories have got 
into Pariiament ;sand still fcAver avoAied Radical Refonuers; al though not a tew of 
tho^e members, wlio call them^eh'cs Whigs, and profess to support the present Minis- 
try, are in reality Independent or Radical Reformers, and will only support those 
acts of the Ministry, which they sh^l^jtlunk light. Rut even making allowance for 
these, the Ministry Avill have a de dfe j^fetiovity hf the House of Commons to support 
any question they may chusc Ministerial one. It will be impossible for 

them to plead the want of power to cany any yood meai^jure, which tl^y are known 
seriously to ivish carried. -The cOimtiyhas, thcrefonv a right to exl^.t that they 
will proceed Avith vi^ur ill those Reforms for whichT-A^onc a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation Avas dcsfn'cu There is ode measure, Avhich^ if they Avill give quickly, aa c 
%»]!, for oiir own parts, rUoav the Ministry 4%dit for a sincere desire to give, in 

time, every other Reform, whii^i the true interest of the people shall dictate ; 

allude to the Abolition 6f the TtAXES on Knowledge. /Let the light of poli- 
tical kpowledse shine fri^ely upon all classes, and no abuse, no fallacy, can long 
exist. Km^ulmgc is to-4he liralth of the ijopular mind, Avhat free air is to the health 
of the body. * Those who wish the people to f^^sess the meims of political instruc- 
tion, must intend to govern them by the conviction of their understandings, and not 
by force or improper influences; 'fold that Ministry which excludes knoAvledge from 
the poor, must as certainly mean to govern for their own interest, and not that of the 
naitoiL By (his itiflillablo test we shall try the patriotism of Ministers. 
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POLITICAL IIISTOKV. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 3d 
of Deecniber, and the writs for the elec- 
tion of the members of the New Parlia- 
ment are returnable on the 21)th of .Jaim. 
ary. The last of the boroughmon^er 
Parliaments is thus brought to an end, and 
a new era opens on the country with the 
i-ominoncement of the present year. Pub- 
lic attention has been almost solely di- 
rected to the general election, but the 
early period at which we must go to press, 
prevents us from recording the result. As 
far as we can judge from the elections 
which have already ttiken place, we may 
anticipate a great victory fbr the friends 
of liberty and order. In liOndou, the 
whole sixteen members are liberal, not a 
single Tory being returned. Many of 
tlie new members are i»lr<lged to su]>port 
the vote by ballot, and the shortening of 
the duration of Parliament'; measures 
which are absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the reform in the Parliamentary re- 
presentation. 

B||reland — All ptoceediogs for the re- 
H^ery of tithes have been suspended dur- 
ing the general election. The prosecu- 
tions which have hitherto taken place, 
have had very little effect in en&rcing the * 
payment of tithes. A change of policy in 
the management of Ireland is loudly re- 
quired, for the proceedings of Mr* Stan- 
ley have all hut diivcu the couriKy into . 
rebellion. The question of the repeal of 
the union daily g'ainli supporters ; and it 
is not wonderful, considering that Ire- 
land has been so long treated rather like 
a conquered country, than as ash integral 
part of the British dominions. Tliat the 
repeal is a measure fraught with evil to 
all the three kingdoms, but more esped^ 
ally to Ireland, we cannot doubt. There 
is little chance of a British and Irish Par- 
liament going on for any coneidfrable 
time without serious collisions, which will 
ultimately result in a separation of the 
roiin tries. 


THE CONTINENT. 

France. — The Frsnch ministry are 
much stronger than was anticipated. The 
address at the opening of the Chamber of 
Deputies .u as carried by a triumphant 
majority of 233 to 1 1 i. An attempt w^as 
made to assassinate the Idlig on his way 
to the Chamber on the lOth ult ; at least 
a pistol was tired at him, but whether it 
contained a hall or not is uncertain ; and 
many entertain strong suspicions that the 
whole affair was got up by the police. 
The supposed assassin has fiot yet been 
•pprehended. The expedition against the 
Dptcli is popular in France. 

SFAiN.-^Thc Queen's party has great 
difficulty in keeping head against the Car- 
lists ; and tlie death of the Kilig^ who'still ' 
continues in a weak state of "he^b, wdl), 
in all probability^ be the signal for a civil 
war. A serious conspiracy, which was 
to have been attempted in Madi'id in fa- 
vour of Don Carlos on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, was fortunately discovered in time 
to prevent it being carried into cifecL 
The conspirators were supported by the 
body guards, and the scheme embraced 
pothing less than the assassination of the 
King, QuMjlfand Infantas, and all who 
had declared for the new system of go- 
vernment. The Spanish Liberals are, in 
general, unwilling to avail themselves of 
the late amnesty offered them, fearing 
that its protection would be at an end 
either of the contending fafi- 
‘tkfn^btuiiied a decided superiority. 

Portugal. — The Manpiis Palmella 
has returned to this country with the 
view of endeavouring to prevail on onr» 
Ministry to recognise the government of 
Donna Maria. He has not, howe^K 
succeeded in this object, though gi’ea^x- 
ertions ara^ making by the Frencl^go- 
vcniment to induce our govemmeht to 
take this step. Don ^flsdro is at pre- 
sent compldtely shut up at Oporto. He 
has been long blockaded by the Miguel- 
ites on the land side ; and by means 
of a fort erected by them at the moutb 
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ol tlift Doiiro, tliey liave fomplctoly cut 
off his communications by sea. Several 
vessels which went from this country 
with provisions and reinforcements have 
in consequence been forced to return. A 
vessel which sailed from the Clyde for 
Oporto with about 460 recruits, was 
wrecked off tlie coast of Galway, and all 
on board perishcHl. 

Bkloium and Holland. — General 
Cliass^, the Dutch commandant of the Ci- 
tadel of Antwerp, having refused to sur- 
render the Citadel when summoned, in 
name of Britain and France, on tlic 30th 
November, commenc'd the same day 
firing on the French in the trenches, 
which they had begun on tin* night of 
ilie 20th November. The h'rench did 
not return the* fire seriously until the 
4th ultimo. I’hey continue to push on 
the siege with much vigour; and it is 
now certain that the Dutcl\. will defend 
themselves to the last extremity. The 
fire on hotli sides is tremendous. The 
city has hitherto been spared the hoiTors 
of liomhardment, but how long it may 
escape is a matter of uncertainty. The 
Dutch army, though in great fiirce in 
the immediate neighbourhood, has made 
no attempi to raise the siege, and no hos- 
tilities have yet taken place between the 


French and Dutch armies. Prussia still 
maintains a powerful foroe on the Dutch 
and Belgian frontier, but does not seem 
prepared to take active measures against 
France. The state of the finances of 
Russia, and the failure of the attempt t<^ 
raise a loan iu Loudon, as u'^ell as the 
season of the year, prevent her assisting 
the Dutch ; though little doubt is enter- 
tained, that the proceedings of the British 
and French goveniments on the Dutch 
question, are most galling to her govern- 
ment. 

Turkey and Egypt. — It appears by 
news from (Constantinople of the 10th 
November, that Ibrahim Pacha, after 
giving his army nearly two months* rest, 
has resumed offensive operations. He 
commenced by taking jiossessiou of the 
defiles of Cilicia, and, having dispersed a 
corps of Turks assembled to oppose him 
at Erockli, entered Koniah on the 1st 
November. — Koniah (the ancient Iconi- 
iim) is half way between the frontiers of 
Syria and Constantinople. This news is 
siiid to have hastened the departure of tho 
Grand Vizier for the army. The Turkish 
fleet entered the Hellespont on thedth ult. 
The Egyptian fleet had retumed to the 
harbour of Siida. The ravages of the plague 
at Constantinople were on the decline. 


STATE OF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 
Decumber, 1832. 


It is pleasing to observe that the true 
principles of commerce continue to gain 
ground, notwitlistanding all tlie efiorth of 
(he sui)porters of the system of jirotec- 
tions. — The progress of just and lil>er;il 
sentiments in Franco is toosl i-he^'riiig. 
The merdiaiits ami manufsictnrerH of Ly- 
ons hav4‘ earnestly expressed their con- 
viction, that the i>rote< tiiig system, inju- 
rious as it needs must be to all, is yet far 
more so to the party which inflicts it, 
than to those against whom it is in in- 
tention directed. Their petition td the 
Chambers, praying for a relaxation of 
duties on foreign, and especially British 
.'irticles of manufacture, breathes a spirit 
as wise as it is benevolent. 

The (}otton Manufacturers arc 
well employed, and the large demand 
which they now have for the home mar- 
ket is clearing off tho heavy stock of 
goods they had accumulated. They also 
find their payments come in punctually ; 
which speaks well for the situation of the 
drapers. The foreign trade is improving. 


The wages arc, however, low at Glasgow. 

A weaver may work industriously from 
fourteen to sixteen hours each day, 
yet cam no more 'than five sliillingfifSK®*^ 
week. 

The Flannel Trade in the West 
of England is brisk. Fine pieces meet 
with a ready sale, and low-])riced goods 
arc also in demand. A slight advance 
has taken place in dyed goods. 

In Woollen Cloths there is a de- 
clension of the demand. Some orders for 
army cloth have been received, but the 
prices offerci^ arc so extremely low that 
it" is diflicult to find clothiers to under- 
take the working of them. There is some 
demand for merinos and the finer quali- 
ties of stuff goods ; but with reganl to low- 
priceil articles, the market is extremely 
fiat. 

The Worsted Stuff Trade conti- 
nues ill a very good state ; all the mills 
are fully employed, and the mnikets are 
regularly brisk. 

Silk Trade. — T he silk-weaving in 
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the neighbouring towns round Manches- 
ter is moderately brisk ; fancy weavei*s 
particularly intiuired for ; very few of the 
sarcenet weayers have to wait for Avork, 
although wages are uncomuioiily 
The sarcenet weaver cannot earn, on an 
uvcrage, more than 8s. per week ; the 
fancy weaver may earn about 12s. At 
Paisley, though blue di'esscs are inther 
dull, flushed tiimmings continue brisk. 

The turn-out of the wesiveis at Mac- 
clesfleld, has been accommodated by the 
masters agreeing to a rise in the wages 
of the workmen. 

The Leatiteh Trade This trade 

has been extremely flat and depresswl for 
the last twelve months, ami prices have 
been so low, as in many cases not to leave 
tlie taniiei's a profit. It now, however, 
appears that prices have passetl tludr h»w- 
est ebb, and that the tanners have again 
the pros}»ect of reali/ing a lair retnrii for 
their capital. — '^fhe sloe k of leather at pre- 
sent on iiatid is veiy liiiiiteil, asVcmipared 
with that of last year at this season ; a 
good deal of leather has been •'oid <»f Lite, 
and some articles aie bei oniiiig scarce, and 
looking up in price'^. Stout foreign backs 
are now scarce, and Ii.mc ad>anced consi- 
derably in prit es. (iood (Mif-skins, Spa- 
nish and (iermau hoi>e hides, are abo 
scarce, and adv.iucod in ju’iies. (h’opsaro 
getting ill short snjiply abo, and looking 
upwards. Shaved hides are now the dull- 
est article in the market ; hut when other 
articles have improved in ]n'iees, they may 
naturally be expected to follow soon. 

Whai.e Oil — It ajipears from an ae- 
I'ouiit of the Dalis' Stiuitsand Greenland 
wliale fl«>hery lor 18112, that 81 ships liatl 
been emplowd, of n hicli live winv lo>l. 
The produce of tliis fishery has been 
12,578 tuns of 2.52 gallons eacli, and the 
quantity of wlialebone was about 870 tons 
weight, valued at about b. 100,000. The 
value of the oil was L.250,000. The iiiim- 
her of seamen employed ivas nearly 4000. 

East India Company’s TeaSale. — 
On the 8d ult., the East India Company’s 
Dcceniher sale of teas conimeiiced at the 
India House. The total quantity of the 
several descriptions of teas declared for the 
«|)reseut quarterly sale, vi'as 8,300,000, con- 
sisting of the following descriptions: — 
viz., 1,900, OOOlbs. of Bohea ;*4,900,0001bs. 
of Congou, Cainpoe, Pekoe, and Sou- 
chong; l,I20,0001bs. of Twaiikay; and 
300, OOOlbs. of Hyson. As compart with 
the last sale, the present declaration shows 
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a deficiency of 100, OOOlbs.; the decrease 
in the two first qiialtics being 100,0001b8. 
in each, while iii Twaiikays there is au 
increase of 100, OOOlbs. The sale was 
fully attended, and the biddings wei-e 
animated. The first breaks of Boheas 
realized from Is, lljd. to Is. lljd. per 
pound, wliich will render them liable only 
to the 98 per cent duty. Tlie prices ob- 
tained averaged rat her higher than those 
obtain^ at the September stile. 

Aguicultuue. — The weather hascoii- 
tiiiued on the whole favourable for the 
sowing of wlieat, and there arc few years 
in which I he t>ci‘d has been put in "the 
ground under more favourable circum- 
stances. Little viiriatioii has taken pltice 
on the Grain Market.., although the 
tendency on tlie wliole uji wards. The 
price of cattle, which had risen consider- 
ably in the month of Novemherj sunk a 
little in the beginning of Iasi month, aud 
the dealei-s *who sold the cattle tliey had 
piiiTliased at Doiiiic Fair in the Bordi'r 
markets lost considerably. Markets have, 
however, again levived, and the demaml 
for tat cattle is on tlie ir crease. The 
lioi'se niiirkets have b<‘en rathei brisk. 
At Newtonstewarl horse maiket, Ojii the 
21th November, live-ycar-old fanu-Uorses 
brought about 1^.48, tliiva and foiir-vtiir- 
old lioi'M-s about L.35, and two-year-old 
horses L..‘i(>. At Gastle Douglas fair, on 
the 4tli December, the tleniand for horses, 
of a fair quality, w as good, aiul tlie busi- 
iie's w'as gre.it. 'fliere w'ere lUNirly 809 
hoi's^'s exposeiL The best pair of draught 
lior.se> broiiglit L. 80, and the highest price 
fiir a carnage mare was L.50. 

Nothing is sodifiicult to itell nt prcseiil 
as 1 .nmled Estates. Tlieiuipeticliiig change 
in tlie Corn Laws iirevcnts speculation or 
the investment of money in land. Many 
good judges consider the present a favour- 
able time for pnrclnising land, lieing con- 
vinced th»t no change in the Coi'ti i^aws 
can materially depress corn below the 
prices of late years. The rapid increase 
of the population of Europe, as well as of 
this country, is tlie great preventative of 
a permanent low j»ri<;e of agricultural 
produce, for it is improiiablc that any 
improvements in agriculture can keep 
piace with tlu* population. Over Europe, 
therefore, rei:ourse must yearly be had to 
soils of constantly decreasing fertility, and 
hence, the o mount of labour Of the agri- 
culturist to produce the same quantity of 
grain must iucvltably augment. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TiiK literary increase of the last month 
exceeds all ordinary limits. The hiogra- 
plip.i's muster strong, the young poets 
conic forth singing in bands, the novel- 
lists are in formidable force, and the class 
fniscellanems exceeds calculation. To 
our regict and disappointment, a bare 
dry notice is all we can accord to the me- 
rits of some, and a mere intimatiwi of ex- ' 
istcnce must supply what we should have 
liked to say of others. 

jVlEMOiRS OF Sill Walter Scott, 
jiY W. Weir, Advocate.* Besides the 
maxim, that fools and bainis should 
not see half-done work,” we have an ob- 
jection to thnistiiig the first published 
Memoir of the «first mail of his age and 
country, into a nook of this Magazine. 
Ampler space is required to do juitticc to 
both tlio writer and the subject. The 
former, wlio alrcaily enjoys a considerable 
local reputation, if he be not in very truth 
the rose and expectancy of our literary 
state,” comes forward avowing Jiis name, 
and staking his reputation upon his work. 
All, therefore, that we propose doing, till 
the book be completed, is to notice that it 
is in coui'se of publication, and excites a 
great sensation in our lit<*rary ^cindes. 
The Part puhlishe<l, relates to the cliild- 
hood, boyhood, and youth of Sir Waltei. 
It is Bill of interest and beauty. 

Selections from the Otd Tes- 
tament. By S. Austin.*]- In 'this 
volume, which is introdiu-cd by a very 
modest preface, the Hebrew Scriptures 
are, Avithout in tlie least disturbing the li- 
teral text, so arranged as to form sejiar- 
ate books, sections, and lessons of some 
length, illustrative of Scripture doctrines 
and precepts. The plan Avill be at once 
understood, Avhen avc mention that one 
book is devoted to the attributes of QmI, 
another to the condition, duties, and des- 
tinies of man; and that under the lust 
one, there are such sections, as Duties 
of Children, Iltmanily, Humility, ^c. 
This is a useful and loving labour fur the 
young and the uninstructed, and should 
be so received by parents, and all who 
have the religious interests of their hum- 
bler fcllow-creatiircs .it heart. 

Mr. Knowles' Tales.J Mr. Knowles 
has done liimsclf the justice, and the pub- 
lic the kindness, to collect his stiMys and 
waifs into thepcufoldof one small volume, 
instead of permitting them to rumble 
where few could see them, through Maga- 
zines and Annuals. The Talcs bear aui- 
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mated traces of the author of the Hunoh~ 
back, but cannot add much to his leputa- 
Aon. Our favourites are XTove and Au- 
thorship ; and the story of the Bastile. 

The Amulet.* — The Amulet is, so to 
speak, a religious annual, par excellence. 
If not told this on the title-page, we should 
conclude the present volume to be much 
like its less professing contemporaries. The 
Amulet contains some pretty, a few good, 
and a great many so-so pieces, and the 
usual number of engravings ; of which the 
The Gentle Student, The Evening Star, 
The English Moth^^r, and perhaps the 
Duchess of Richmond, arc pretending ; 
while The Theft of the Cap, 7 he Young 
Navigators, and the vignette. The Gol- 
den Age, are really beautiful. There is, 
besides, a portrait of John Kemble, in the 
character of Cato, painted by Sir T. I.aw- 
ivnce, ayil beautifully engraved. But 
altogether, there is too much I.awi'encc. 
Grace Jlunthj is a pleasing tale, by Mrs. 
Hall ; and the Wonders of the Lane, art 
verses in tlie best maimer of the author of 
Corn Law lUiymes. There are several 
things, but none very noticeable, by L.K.L., 
and a slight sketcli. Soldiers* Wives, by 
tlie Rev. Charles Taylcr, much to our 
mind. Kvery thing the pen and burin 
of the annuals could do to please and at- 
tract, has been done for the Amulet, 

The Juvenile Forge t-Me-Not.-|- 
— Our manhood and literary taste apart, 
we shoiihl not scruple to confess tli.it we 
generally like the annuals of the juve- 
niles, much better than tliose got up for 
the ancients or the adolesrents, Tliis of 
Ackeniinirs is always a cbarmiiig oius and 
was never more so tlian for IRIKl. The 
ladies avIjo contribute so iniicli to these 
pretty volumes, seem to feel more at home 
and at their ease in the niirsciy, than 
wlien striving to minister to the caprices 
of the over-groAvii, sjioiled children on the 
floor beloAv. Ves the floor beloAv ; for 
every body knoAvs that it is the custom of 
England to send the cliildi-en to the at- 
tics, and keep the best rooms sacred to the 
bronzes, or-molu ornaments, and China,, 
and other gregarious monsters, dead and 
alive. Miss l^aiidoii contributes some sweet 
verses for a print, (the Grandmother, a 
clever picture by Fraser,) and a pretty and 
flincifulyif not very probable, Indian Tale, 
Mary Howitt ivrites the Sailor's Wife ; 
and her verses are much better than so 
' gaAvky looking a Sailor's Avife deserves. 
The First Sad Lesson, by Miss Bowles, 
is the finest thing in the volume ; full of 
p .i.thos and beauty. 

• Wefttly and Davis. London. 

f Ackerman, London. 
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Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. 
By M. Motherwell.* The public has, 
iu this iiistauce, forestalled critical judg- 
ments. Its testimony is applausive and 
unanimous. Mr. Motherwell’s stra)i 
pieces, which already enjoy a most exten- 
sive and genial kind of popularity, are 
here collected into a handsome small 
volume, well fitted to occupy an honour- 
ed place in any select modern cabinet col. 
lection of favourite authors. It is need- 
less to say how well we conceive this 
volume entitled to a distinguished nook. 

Poems by Alfued TENNYsoN.f 
Mr. Tennyson’s new volume contains 
many good and a few beautiful pieces ; 
but it scarcely comes up to our high- 
raised expectations of tlte author of the 
Poems chifjly Lyrical. We must return 
to it more at leisure. 

The Broken Heart, a Metrical 
Tale.:]: This is a rather unlucky sub- 
ject, redeemed by much that it is beauti- 
ful in thought, feeling, and language ; 
though, as an entire {Miem, the production 
is more distinguished by elegance and 
careful elaboration, than force of imagi- 
nation, or the simplicity of conscious 
power. 

The Wanderino Baud and Other 
P oEMS.§ This is one of those poems of 
which a certain number appear every 
year, and the average of which has of late 
years prodigiously increased. In the 
Wandering Bard, there is a thread of 
story; but the poem is chiefly sentimental 
and contemplative. The writer is more 
eminent in the spirit than in the sleight 
of his craft. He assuredly wants the or- 
gan of tune, if he possesses the ordinary 
number of fingers, which might partly 
have supplied its place, and spared us many 
rugged lines. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by ms 
Daughter, Madame D’Arblay.|| 
Those— and tliey are many — with whom 
the authoress of Evelina and Camilla, is a 
love and a memory of youth, will eagerly 
open these volumes, b^ perhaps, at first 
somewhat disappointed, but again return 
to their perusal, and find some true, 
though sadly faded images of what was 
once so delightful. Among the many 
vohunes of reminiscences wc have lately 
had, these are entitled to diold a high 
place, all eminence being comparative. 
But with something to interast and in- 
struct, there is certainly a good deal that 
is tedious, and a prodigious deal that is 
de trap. If it were not felt becoming in^ 
critics to look reverentially at Madame 
D'Arblay’s Memoirs of her father througji 

Robertion, Glasgow, 2 ^, 

Moxon, London. Pp. 103. 
lUt, Edinburgh. l4>. 147. 

J Amlviom Junior* Ldinburgh. Fp. 13ft. 

In 8 vdla. 8vo. Moxon, London. 


the veil of Miss Buniey’s early lame, 
tliere would be knitting of brows, if not 
decided marks of languor, and disappro- 
bation of much of her books. It has al- 
ways stnick us that Mrs. Thrale’s coterie, 
and, still woisc, the small place in the 
court of Queen Charlotte, spoiled and 
chilled our originully charming, natural, 
and lively Miss Buniey. When Burke, 
on the appearance of her second novel, 
said, “ pie to-night, Miss Burney !” he 
spoke as the true propliet of her literary 
reputation, which was crowned by Ca- 
milla, and thenceforth declined and fell. 

Memoirs of the late John Ma- 
son Goon. By Olinthus Gregory.* 
The life of this truly e.Ycellciit man forms 
the seventh volume of the Select Library, 
The firat section, eoiitaining the Lite, is of 
interest. The second, wHich is a review 
of his publications, is occasionally proli.\. 

^iiE Buccaneer, by Mrs. Hall.*|- 
This romance comes under the class histori- 
cal, wepresume, from Crom well and M iltoii 
being occasionally introduced, and the for- 
mer, witli bis family, mixed up with the 
narrative. It is a work in character some- 
where between the romances of the Ameri- 
can Cooper, and those of Mr. Horace 
Smith; and the agents are, as in those 
eases, bravoes, knaves, riifilers, odd people 
of the olden time, wild beldames, and 
daring outlaws. The story possessfvs con- 
siderable interest from the progress of the 
plot, but more from the descriptions and' 
characters. There is a heroic and devoted 
CunsUincc, contrasted with a lively Lady 
Frances, a daughter of the Protector; but 
these Indies arc neither so rich nor rare 
as a certain charming Barbara, the wait- 
ing damsel of the former. She is the 
daughter of the Buccaneer, and a true and 
original woman, delineated with feminine 
delicacy and grace. A very delightful 
chapter, referring to a period often years 
subsequent rto the events which close the 
tale, concludes the work most happily. 

* Otterbourne, a Romance.:^ This, 
which is a tale of the chivalry of the Bor- 
ders, is not, in our judgment, among the 
most successful of Mr. James’s romances; 
or perhaps we are getting tired of the 
thing altogether. The story relates to the 
state of the Borders, and of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland previously to the 
battle from which the^'romance takes its 
name. Save mannerism and rjgid truth 
of costume, there is nothing remarkabre 
in the book. The author is more happy 
in catching, not the language not the 
idiom, but the queer woids of the age 
depicts, than its spirit $ and with human 

• Fisher, and Fisher and JackfOn. LondOBr 
Pp.3W. 

t Bentley; Ixindon. 3 vols. 
t Bentley, London. 3 vols. 
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nature at larga> bU character! have small 
oonceru. There are two fair coqsiiiB, 
a blush and a pale rose, and a sweet and a 
dignified maiden ; there are domineering 
.and ferocious chieft, and a gallant squire 
of low degree, who deserves to win, and 
does win his spurs, and a fair lady and 
her broad lands ; and there is also Harry 
Hotspur himself, and battles, captures, 
and escapes in large abundance, and still 
there is much wanting to make even a 
tolerably good imitation of Sif Walter ; 
which in the historical romance is all that 
any one now looks for. 

Tales of the Manse.* We are to 
have more Tales of the Manse^ and the 
second series is to be about the Fortunes 
and Mi^ortunes qf Charles Cranston. 
The present is a roQiance or legend of St. 
Kentigern, thb scene of which is laid in 
the Upper Ward of Clydesdale during the 
sixth century. It might as well have 
been entitled the fast of theidDruids. The 
choice of the subject shows knowledge 
and power of imagination, but whether 
directed in the way most likely to be ge- 
nerally popular, is a matter of grave 
doubt. The tale is introduced by a lively 
editor's pieface, connecting it with the 
Manse, gud by second preface, intro, 
ducing the stoiy^hlch restores the rites 
of and the wild superstitions of 

Druid worship, in times when Drumsech 
the Plump, and Lidel the Lank were the 
chieftains of Strathclyde, instead of Mr. 
Hamilton of Dalzell aud Lord Cocehouse. 
The writer shews cousideinble power of 
description, aud of simple pathos, as in 
the dying scene of the poor dwarf, the 
faithful tried servant of Prince Rederec, 
for such was the high style of the great 
Westland lairds 1 200 years ago. The less- 
er ones loved nappy ale,” aud caroused 
o* nights much as at the present day ; and 
very pleasant it is to us to hear about 
them in St. Kentioe&n. , • 

The Excite MENT f is a neat small 
volume of selections^ published annually, 
,^and intended to excite young persons to 
read, and thus gain information; and 
also with the fisrtber object, or hop<^ that 
if the faculty of attention be awakened to 


for infiincy* Some of its little stories aro 
r^y touching. ^^Mygwn Infa'^/vx 
spite of theEvil One,” is one of these ; and 
another is Foot Bessy, and a third, My 
^ Brothers and Sisters. But the Frosty 
Day is not so riglit ; and mamma should 
not tell her darlh^, with the' tippet 
and cloak, and shots and. stockingsi, 
that the poor little |girlB sliding on the 
ice barefooted ara " quite happy,” with 
“ their little pink feet and toes, just like 
pigeons* toes,*’ and that they don’t feel 
it, because they are accustomed Jte it-** 
We can assure the little darlings” that 
the poor boys aud girls do feel it, and that 
it will be the duty of the children with 
the shoes and tippets, if they are good 
children, as soon as possible, to think 
how they may best contribute to obtain- 
ing for the pink^ioed children, comforts 
which are equally necessary or agreeable 
to all children ; and, in older to do thisj, 
they must not be brought up in the be- 
lief thab though the poor bear, they do 
not feel, hardship. The cook, when she 
flayed the eels alive, believed they were 
used to it, and did iiot/eel it ; but she 
was mistaken. The moral of all this is^ 
that children's books are most difficult 
compositions. 

Edinbuhoh Cabinet Library, VoL 
X.* HwmboldCs Travels. By Mr. Mw* 
gillivray. It is next to miraculous that 
this rich mine was left untouched, until 
it suited the convenience of Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd, to lay open its wealth to the 
public. They have done so in another 
of their neat, wetl-executed, compendious 
volumes ; and, in one word, have given 
us the substance of the collected treasures 
of the first of modem travellci's. Hum- 
bold for five shillings I We give them 
thanks for the enterprise ; nor do we for- 
get that, unless there were, as in this case^ 
talented Mr. Macgillivrays, to give ef- 
fect to such literary speculations, and to 
set in motion the printing-presses, we 
could have no such publications. To both 
author and publisher we, therefore, give 
the honour due> and warmly recommend 
their joint labours for the amusement and 
information of mankind. 


any one olpect^ it may easily be directed 
to another more valuable. The selections 
are Judiciously ac^pted to this beneficial 
purpose; and, bdlSies this, the JExcite^ 
ment makes a pleasing miscellaneous 
compilation of foots, wonders, and advea- 
tures- 

Tqe Infant Annual,, t Unless read- 
ing and writing do cofue by nature, it is 
not likely that the Infant Annual can 
beotherwiae than a sealed book- The /n- 
/dnt Annusd Is^ iievevtheless, a nice, neat, 
pretty nursery tome , for childhood, if not 

4 lofa* 

dCO- X.-— VOL. II. 


Nights of the Round Table ; on, 
Stories of Aunt Jane and ber 
Friends. *Ry the Author of the ^<Tike 
Diversions of Hollycot,” « Clan-Albin,** 
Elizabeth de Bruce,” &c. Second %- 
ries.* — ^The first series of this ddightftil 
work is too generally and fovourably 
known to require more at our hands 
than a simple leforence to it. The 
tone of the second is sUghtlydiflerent from 
that of its predecessor. There is none of 
the glowing richness of **l%e Three 
Westminster Boys,” or the intimacy 

• Oliver and Boyd, Edlnbuigh. 
fibid. 
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with the dazzling and fantastic passions 
of the rich exhibited in “The Two 
Janes.** In return, we have more impres- 
sive pictures of the gentle power of self- 
control, and the rich treasuras of houstv 
hold affection. ** The Quaker Family** 
is the most beautifully elaborated picture 
we have seen of the folly of excessive re- 
atraint of the playful emotions. The 
Two Scotch Williams'* is a tale which is 
at once similnr and dissimilar to that of 
the Westminster Boys. It traces the pro- 
gress af the fortunes of two bold and origi- 
nal minds, through an adverse world. The 
heroes have neither the dark glossy gran- 
deur of Hastings, nor the glittering raci- 
ness of Thurlow, nor the plaintive wild- 
ness of Cowper ; but, in return, they have 
a strength of purpose, a truth of feel- 
ing, and a loftiness of aim, that impresses 
us with the sense of a*^ simpler and sub- 
limer greatness. The little FeiTynian** 
displays eminently the author's powers 
of embuing, with depth of siAitiment, 
the plain pictures of every-day reality. 
The talents developed iu this volume are, 
in short, different from those displayed in 
its predecessor, in kind, not in degree. 
As a mere work of taste;, it is eminently 
delightful; as a work with a moral, it 
assumes the true station on the confines 
of the land of Imagination and sound 
judgment. In one word, the author's 
fooials arc fitted to advance the pure and 
practical crcetl of the citizens of a free 
island. 


LITERARY NOTICE& 

Mr. MuhRay Is nreparing for publication 
a new Monthly Work, illustrative of the' 
pages of Holy Writ, consisting of Views of 
the most remarkable places mentioned in the 
Bible. It will appear in the month of Feb- 
ruary next, and will be called Landscape 
Illustrations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments." The Drawiiigs, exclusively made 
by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. are copiM from 
onginal and authentic Sketches taken on the 
spot by Artists and Travellers— the utmost 
regard being paid to the fidelity of tlie views. 
The Plates will be engraved by WUliaro and 
Edward Finden, and other eminent artists 
under theijr supmntendence. They will be 
executed in the best style of«tbe art, and 
sold at a veiy moflerate pnee. A detailed 
Prospectus and a Specimen Plate will be 
issued immediately. 

Dr. Boot is preparipg for publicatiom in 
two octavo volumes, to be published in Jan- 
uai^,^ a Memoir of the Life and Medical 
Camions of Dr. Armstrong, late Physician 
of the Fever Institntion of London, and au- 
thor of Practical Illustrations of Typhus 
and Scarlet Fever ; to which will be aoded, 
an into the Facte connected whh 

chM r^oms of Fever attributed to Malarlft 
and Miirdi Efiluviam. 


Mb. Hurst is preparin^^or publication, in 
Monthly Volumes, The Dramatic Library, 
comprisiog all the Standard Dramas in tho 
English Lan^raage. Illustrated with Be- 
miAs Critiem and Biographical, forming a 
'complete History of the English Stage dur- 
ing Its most interesting periods. The first 
volume will be published on the let of Janu- 
ary, ISSS. 

The fiDramatised Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart , uniform witli the Dramatic 
Library, is also preparing for publication, 
and will ro ready for delivery on tho 15tli 
of January next. 

Mr. Taylou has a Life of Cowper near- 
ly ready for publication, which will contain 
a more complete view of the Poet's religicAis 
character than has hitherto been given to 
the public ; together with a variety of inter- 
esting information respecting some parts of 
bis personal history, not tetbre generally 
known or correctly appreciated. To be 
oo^rised in one volume. demySvo. 

The First Number of the Parent's Cabi- 
net of AmuseiLent and Instruction, forming 
a monthly series of highly useful and inter- 
esting reading for young people, will appear 
In a few days. This attractive work will 
be published at such a moderate price, as to 
be within the reach of all classea of the com- 
munity. 

Friendship's Offering (the oldest but 
one of the English Annimls} has thisM^eason 
added the talent and tnwest of the Win- 
ter's Wreath to its other attractions, .^the 
latter work being now combined with ^ it. 
It retains its usual style of elegant binding, 
and grand array of highly finished engrav- 
ings the first Artists, while its corefully 
seiroted literature comprise contributious 
from the most popular and eminent writers, 
thus maintaining the high character of ex- 
cellence for which this Annual lias always 
been distinguished. 

The Comic Offering, edited hy Miss 
Sheridan, bound in an embossed Morom 
cover, is embellished with upwards of sixty 
most humorous designs by various comic 
artiste, and enriched with facetious contribu- 
tions by the principal female and other ta- 
lented writefs of the day. 

W e understand that toe new volume of tho 
Continental Annual will this season appear 
with attractions which no other Annual cate 
possibly exceed, not only in the superiority of 
Its embellishments, which are being engraved 
in the highest style of the art, from original 
drawings and paintings by Roberto and 
Parris, but in its literature, which is exclu- 
sively contributed by the tdented author of 
Pelham, Eugene Araoi^ The New and 
beautiful style of the Dinding will also be ih 
accordance with its other attractioiis. . , 

Capt. Hiad'r Overland Joarn^ from 
India is now nearly ready for puburatioib 
in large folio, with elegant iJates, illnstyii- 
tive cn Indio, Arabian and Egyptian sbqfi-^ 
ery, and accompanied Iw accurate phus'oi^ 
mape. ‘This work will not oqly form a 
complete and highly interesting gnidexbook 
to the traveller from Bombay to AtoEandifri, 
but will grat^ the merchai|t and the pol^« 
clan by showiaff the practieahittty and lape- 
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dieiicy of having, by the Red-See, a steam 
communication with our Eeetempasseesions, 
and the conaequent means uf defending them 
from Russian invasion to which they are at 
present exposed. ^ 

A VXBT excellent work is now at presi^ 
entitled The Scripture Manual; or, a 
Guide to the proper Study and Elucidation 
of the Holy &riptures, by a new and cof» 
rested arrangement of all those correspond*, 
ing passaffes, disrarsed throughout the Bible, 
which relate to the most important saibjects, 
classed under appropriate heads, and in al- 
phabetical order. Designed to set forth, in 
the pure languages of Scripture, the Rule of 
Faith and Practice, and to afford assistance 
to family and private devotion. 

The Thiru Part of the Byron Gallery 
has engravings by Wm. Finden, Bacon, 
Goodyear, &c., after original designs by 
Howard, E. C. Wood, wchter, and Cor- 
Ixnild. These, we unaerstand, surpass the 
former numbers of this splendid publication. 

Mb. Stephen, the author of Jhe HistCry 
of the Reformation, has jnst completed his 
new work, entitled The Book of the Con- 
stitution, with the Reform Bills abridged,’* 
— embracyig, amongst a variety of interest- 
ing information, our Magna Cnarta, Bill of 
Rights, Civil and Military States, The Reve- 
nue^ National Debt, Courts Feudal System, 
Poor Laws, Tithes, &c. &c. 

A Dkschiption of the Chanonry, Cathe- 
dral and King*! Colle^ of Old Aberdeen, in 
the years illustrated with plates, is 

nearly ready, in demy 12mo. 

On the 1st of January, the first Monthly 
Voluine of a cheap series of Original Novels 
and Romimces, by the most popular autliars 
of Europe ai^ America, conducted by Leitch 
Ritchie^ ana Thomas Roscoe; coi^risinf 
** Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rliine,^ 
by Leitch Ritchie, author of the Roinsiice 
of French History,’* “ Heath’s Picturesque 
ADBual,” ‘‘ T^rncr’a (J. M. W.) Annual 
Tour,” ( forthcoming, ) &c. &c. Banim, Fra- 
ser, (KuzzUbash) Victor Hugo, Galt, and 
other writers of the first eminence will imme- 
diately tbllow. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Simeon's Works, 8d Portion, 2^ lOs. 

The Waning Church, l2mo, 6a. 

Howard's Tenterden’s Acts, with New 

^ Orders, 5a. 

Sprague on Revivals of Religion, 18mo, 
5a. 6d. 

Powell on Optica, 8y^ lOa. 

Currie’s Burns, diamnd edition, royal 24mo, 
7a. 6rf. « 

Otterboume, a atory of the Engliah Marchea, 
S^vola., 8vo, Sla. 6fi. * 

Chambera* History of Scotland, 2 vola., 
15a. 

Memoirs of Louis XVIII. 2 vola., post 8 to, 

2la. 

Heath’i Book of Beauty, 16S1L 21a. 

Nicolaa'a Report of Cl w to toe Earldom of 
Devon, 12a. 

Haiiiiard*s Debates,] vol. 11^ ^ series, U 
10a. ‘ > 


^Arnold’s Thucydides, vol. 2, 6vo, lia. 
Guerney’s Sermons and Prayer^ IBino, li. 
6d» 

Moirison’s Portraiture of Modem Scepti- 
«cism, royal l8mo, 4a« 

Nights of the Round Table, 12mo, 2nd 
series, 5a. ^ 

Edinburgh Cabinet Lim^, (Humboldt’s 
Travels,) vol. 10. da. 

Paris, or the Book of the Hundred and 
One, 3 vols. 6vo, H. 8s. 6d, 

Tales and Conversations^ by Emily Cooper, 
3a. 

Lanzi’s History of Painting, 6 vols., 8v6, 
H.lla.,6rf. 

Anstice's Greek Choric Poetry post, 8vo, 

8a. 6d. 

Peter Parley's Tal^, 280 cuts, 12ino, 5a. 
Anatomy of the Horsey IL 12a. Sd,*' 

Draper's Life of Penn, royal 3Smo, 3a. 6d, 
Pickering's Statutes, 8vo, 2 & 3 William 
IV. IL 4a. dd. 

Valpy*s Classical Librtiiy, vol. 36, 4a. 6d, 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, vul. 2, 5a. 

Loraner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia, vol. 87, 6a. 
Brodie on the Urinary Organs, 8vo, 

Aiderson on Cholera at Hull, 8vo, 5a. 
Edgeworth's Novels, vol.B, 5a. 

Arrowamith's Grammar of Modem Geogra- 
phy, 13mo, 6a. 

Arrowsmitli's Modem Atlas, 8vo, 7a. 

Moral Life, 8vo, 15a. 

The Buccanneer, 3 vols., H., lla. 6rf. 

Album Wreath for 1833, 4to, IL 4a. 

Four Lectures on the Study and Practice of 
Medicine. 5a. 

Poems by tne author of Corn Law Rlkymea, “ 
5a. 

The Broken Heart, a Poem, 5a. 

Bcllegardo, the Adopted Indian, 3 vols., post 
8vt), H. 10a. 

Magazine of Natural History, vol, 5, 8vo. 

8a. 

Cole’s Renegade, and other Poems, 6a. | 
Philips on tne Uretha, &c., 8vo, 8a. 

Rogerson on Inflammation, vol. If 8vo, 15s; 
Britton's Picture of London, with Maps» 
6a. 

Lloyd's Winter Lectures^ 8vo, 12a. 

Letters of Sir Walter S^tt to tlie Rev. R. ^ 
Polwhele, &c., post 8vo, 4t. 

Select Liflirary, vol 7. 

Memoir of Dr. Mason Good, 6s. 

Jones's Biographical Sketches of the Reform 
Ministers, 8vo^ IBs. 

Austin’s Selections from the Old Testameoti 
royal 12mo. 5s. 

Count Pecchio'a Observations on England,* 
8vo, 10a 6d. 

GeaenWa Hebrew Lexicon, 8vo, 1/. da. 
Prindplgpof Population, 8v& lOs. ' . ^ 
Year m Bllieration, 2 vpu., 8vo^ 18s. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner's Visit to Germany, 

2 vols , post 8v(^ R Is. 

Memoirs of thwDuchiss of Abrontes, vol. 

4| Syoy 14s. 

Biblical Cabinet, 5f. 

Oirdlestone's Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, Os, 

Tennyson’s Poems, Os. 

Masque of Anarchy, 2s. dtL 
arcet’s Stofna for Young Children,, 
lamo, 2s. 
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The Htp]^ Week, ISftio, 49 . 6d, 

Brown’s ZoDlomeal Text Book, 2. voir* , 
Toyj^ ISnlo, Ms. 

Maaie’s Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture^ Sv'. 6d. * 

Brown's Taxidermist's Manual, 12 mo, bds., 
49. 6d!i # 

Fleetwood ; Standard Novels, 69 . 

Bell on the Liver, 8 vo, bds. 09. 

Seleotions from the Old Testament, or the 
ReligioD, Morality, and Poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, arranged under Heads. 
By Sarah Austin. 

America 1 a Moral and Political Sketch. By 
Achilles MuMt, son of the late King of 
the two Sicilies. 

Goethe, drawn from near^ perstml inter- 
eourse. A posthumous work of Jobanne 
Talk. Translated by Sarah Austin. 

The Nautical Magazine, vol. L containing 
the most authentic information relating 
to Maritime Affairs in general, in bdt., 
II 9 . 6</. 

Atkinson on the Marketable Tithes, 8 vo, 
IL 49. 

Shelford on the Law of Lunatics^ 8 vo, 1 /. 
89. 

Outlines of Pathology, 8 vo. IO 9 . 8 </. 

Outlines of Physiology and Pathology, 8 vo, 
IL Is. 


burner's Annual Tour of Yiewa on tht 
Loire, 21 plates, rwal 8 voy 9L 29. 

Records of Trsvels in Turkey and Chreect, 
&c., in the years 1029^30-31, 3 vols., 
8 vo, U. lls. 0 a. 

East India Register and Directoty for 1833, 
10 s. 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modem, 8 vo, 
12 s. 

Coventry on the Stamp Laws, 8 vo, Ids. 

Lodge's Genealogy of British Peen^^es, post 
8 vo^ Ms. 

Mainwaring’s Instmetive Gleanings, &c.,. 
from Writers on Painting, &c., 8vo, 89. 

Vale of Light and Vale of Death, l 8 mo, 

Is.fof. 

Rev. R. Hall's Works, vol. 6 , 109. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, 2 vols., 
post 8 vo, ]/, Is. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 8 vo, 129. 

Historical, Geographical, mid Pictorial Chart 
of the Gospel, St. iSs. 6 d. 

Lodge's NeW Peerage for 1833, postSvo, 109. 

Tales of theilllanee, 12mp, 09. 

Pigott’s Johannie, 8 vo, 0 s. 

Fitty.One Original Fables and Morals, with 
85 designs % R. Crnikshank, 8 vo, 129., 

Mrs Child's Mother's Story Book, 09. 

The Wandering Bard, a Poem, 09. 


FINE 

Fikdek's Landscape iLLirsTHA. 
T10K8 OF ByrOit. — Part 0 .* No 
work that ever issued th>m the press 
more • thoroughly fulfllled the professed 
objects of the publishers, or realized the 
expectations raised by the fim number 
than this. Each << Part" is excellent, and. 
dcpeodiiw upon its own intrinsic meriti^ 
niida no complimentary contrast, or esti- 
mation by degrees of comparison with its 
predecessor. The contents of the present 
number are : 1. Cape Lcileadia — Copley 
Fiel^g. 2 . Venice — Haitiing, ftom a 
Sketch by Lady Scott. 3. Cork Convent, 
Cintra— Stanfield. 4. Castle of Ferrara 
— Prout 0. lanthe — WestalL dw Pe- 

trarch’s Tomb— Cattermole. 7« Seville— 
£. Finden. Fielding has made a beautiful 
drawihg of the Cape, apd the Lover's Leap ; 
the water in the foreground Is liquidity 
itselfi Harding's Venice is a charming 
picture. Prout^ that living paraH|logram, 
in his Castle of Ferrara, is as square as 
usuaL Finden's Seville, is a sweet little 
vignette; ditto, Petrarch’d Tomb by Cac- 
termole. The extraordinary pictures of 
this extraordinary and curiously-named 
BUMi, must^ we should think, well nigh 
defr engraving altogether. , Every figure 
and 'e>ery outline, thanks to Mr Findan, 
we should like to see t^ 

♦ TMuiiay and Hit, London. 


ARTS. 

original. It is good that we are old in 
agif, and withen^ of substance, else how 
should we mouth and babble about lanthe^ 
thou pattern of exceUing sweetness ! Truly, 
Mr Westall, you must have made the young 
blood of many a fiery-mooded boy leap in 
his very veins at this face of yours ; she is, 

— " But words are wanting to say what,— 

Think what a girl should be, and she is that.'* 

It is a pleasure, however, to find iiiult' 
with what we cannot enjoy,— the outfine 
of the nos^ is unlovely : — confident we are 
right I 

Landscape Illustrations of Sir 
Walter Scott. No. 9. (No. 8 , lost, 
mislaid, or not received.) This pleasing 
little Work continues to * hold on the 
even tenor of its way;’ and those who 
originally patroifized it as a fitting illus- 
tration to the possessed productions of 
the most popular iMtthor of our times, 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with - 
the manner ii^^which the task is pro- 
ceeding. Fast CasttOf representing the 
residence of the Master of RavenswOi^ is 
anappallingplacetolookupon : desolotien, 
dim, dark, and dismal, reigns tliilm||iioat 
the scene. The other scenes— the Llfiks 
of Eyemouth, Dunstaffiiag^ invenft^ 
Pier, are pretty drawings. WnetU 

our, In sildfit tekrOr^ took up tMk 
says the quotation from the Antiquary t 
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and Mr Wright has JUustiated the pM« 
eag^ by the fiortniit of a aweet placid- 
faced child, beaming ont innocence add 
undiequleted adoleecencei— -But who will 
regard ita Inaptitude I 


Memorials of Oxford, ftc. Noi2.The 
plates in this number are the Interior 
of Christ Church Cathedral, and the Exte- 
rior of the Library ;** together with Uve 
wood-cuts, all clever and all creditable. 
When completed, if completed as it com- 
mences, the work will be a very accepta- 
ble addition to the library of the historian. 

ILLUSTRATIOXS OF MODERN SCULP- 
TURE. Part - 2.*— When first we stum- 
ble upon the happy thoughts of Ileyer 
people, we are always surprised that 
they never occurred before, or^ to our- 
selves ; and accordingly, when fii'st were 
placed before .us these illystrations, 
we could not, for the soiil of U8|, con- 
ceive how this glorious mine of the 
rich and the beautiful should have so 
long remained unwrought and even un- 
thought of. Compared with the sister 
arts, sculpture has been hitherto confined 
to the admiration of the few; for few 
have had the opportunities of appreciat- 
ing its true value, which the advan- 
tage of multiplied representations would 
have affoiHled. The obscuring curtain, 
however, is now drawn aside, and the 
vision of all that is noble in form and 
excellent in conception— the palpable eui- 
bodiment of the essential soul in its lof- 
tiest flights, and its holiest exercis^ 
displayed in the imagined perfection of 
human configuration, is now in progress 
of being disclosed ; and very particularly 
done. We thank and congratulate you, 
Mr. Hervey, upon the task you have so 
creditably and chivalrously undertaken. 

The work now before us, in its second^ 
number, justifies the high cncontium we 
passed upon the firstj considered as the 
splendid precursor of a publidition which 
we deem^ eminently calculated to ele- 
vate sculpture to its proper position a- 
niong the Fine Arts, in the estimatipn of 
all classes. From the cordial welcome 
with which the peiiodicil press has 1 * 6 - 


• Reire'wad Unwin. 


ceived it, ahd'the influence wMcb 
qualified cooaseiidatifm of penm ofqtU 
' tivated taste is sure' to have on the public 
mind, we Ihir reason for believing 
the* object of the publishers will be fully 
attained, and their efforts cArrespondingly. 
rewarded. The cholcps^^conceptions of 
the great minds of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Chantrey, Flaxman, Westmacott, and* 
other noble spirits thus made beauti- 
fully manifest ou paper, and enriched (it 
is hardly too extravagant 8. word) by 
the gentle effusioneof Mr. HerVey*s muse^ 
cannot fail to make way. 

The sulMects of the present numbeir 
are — 1. CirANTBEF^s Aeripfuiften— -2. 
Daily's well- remembered group of R 
mother and child, here called Matems^ 
Love s and 3d. The Hebe of Thorwald- 
sen, << a name which disputed the^. palm 
with Canova, during that great artist’s 
life, and has no Continental rival since 
his death.” non-extensive circulation 
for such a work as this would be a dis- 
graceful stafn upon^the national taste* 

We have just glared at the Lan^ 
aoape Annual, and Turner's Annuiet^ 
Tour : they both appear to be rich in all ■ 
that is delightful to the eye, and excellent 
in art ; but the latter, on a rapid survey, 
seems certainly a production of extrapr- 
^nary beauty and cxtraonlinary merit.- 
Year after year have we been supposing 
that the works of this description had 
reached their climax of^^erfection, that 
the lovely in nature h^ been fairly 
wreqght dry, and that human skill "Codld 
go no farther ; yet, strange to see, evet^' 
succeeding year throws into comparative 
shade those which preceded them. T^u^ , 
nature and art are both cxhaustless;!;' 

Winter E^^hibitions of 
ciETY OF British Artists. — 
Society’s rooms in Suffolk Street have, 
been oj^ened for Jhe winter season ; thej^r' 
contain a very excellent selection from.ll^ 
works ff: Reynolds, Lawrence, ' 

cote, and other distlnguidied artists, 
whichBwill well repay the connoisseur, 
and be miht for the minds of young as- 
pirants for digesting. 

A similar Exhibition is opened at JEx» 
eter Hall. We hav^i not yet visited it, 
but report spells very favourably of the ^ 
selection. , 




THE DRAMA. 

EDiNBUBOii...JLt the Theatre Roy- such as they deserved. Since the dl^af. 
AL, EDiNBvyu^B, wc have had De Degiiis* ture of the Italians, we have had Rob 
Italian Company, perfoming for some Roy, and our other Dramas, per- 

weeks the best Opeina,tQ full bouses, funded, b^ the Eoii^urgh Company to 
We are glad thaff flw vsfMflbm nf this comparatively eni|ljr benches. By and 
Company of exceUfif|t]!ierfQnimhasbeen by, however, we espti to see the TheOtrd 
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filled in eyery part xncTry faces, es- 
pai^ng' with glee at the drolleries of an 
exigent Christmas Pantomime. Mumy 
gets up these things weU* ^ 

Lokbom— regret to say that the 
non-aniyal of 'dur London correspon- 
dent's remarks on the theatrical events 
of the nA>nth till the last moment allowed 
ur for going to pres^ prevents our doih$ 
more than abstracting the gist of them. 
' At Djury Lane^ Othello has been se- 
^ yeral times repeated, with a success which 
the resuscitation of Kean's original pow- 
ers^ and the excellent acting of^Macready 
were sure to command. Don Telesforo 
de Trueba has had the distinguished 
gmtification of bringing out a Drama, 
which has been yery heartily damned every 
night of its performance ; and of being ac- 
cused of plagiarisms therein, in terms 


which must have raised the Ilidalgn^s ' 
blood several degrees beyond the bolUng 
point. Other things have lieon dragged' 
forth, which, like bubbles on stagnant 
water, have risen and burst, leaving the 
surface stagnant still. At Coyent Ga^en, 
Mr Knowles has been playing his own 
William Tell and Virgiuius to full aun 
dience^ and creditably to his rising repu- 
tation as an actor. Miss Kelly is engaged 
at thifi house, aud her powers are undi- 
minished ; she is unquestionably the best 
actress on the English st&ge. The Ballet 
of << Masaniello" has been got up gor- 
geously, and has attracted houses full to 
oyeifiowing.*’ These matters, as we haye 
said, we are compelled to diyest of their 
ampli^de ; and the Mixons must be con- 
tent with our simple assertion, that they 
desciTc the patronage they receiyc. 


MUSIC. 

The Overtuee and Introduction we will spare our readers and ourselves 
TO THE Opera of IIobert le Dia- the infliction of a repetition. The over- 
BLE. G. Meyerbi^er. ture isaiTangcd for the piano with a flute 

The Pas de la BouGUETiER£,l^aiice^ nnd yk^in accompauimciit. This and tlie 
by Mile. Taglioni. G« Meyerbeer. ' pga will he found to^ contain some stiff 
Souvenirs of Meyerbeer's Cele- but very instructive practice; the grand 
brayed Opbea, fi;c. arranged for ttvo and imposing style of the one, and the de- 
JPorformcre, by W. Watts. Book II. lightful measure of the other, are very 
jShHAFPLE. beautiful cxempUpcations of the compo- 

"To those who had the good fortune to ser's genius, 
witness the production of this delightful The Souvenirs of the present hook con- 
Opera last season at the* King’s Theatre, tain the chorus of Nous sommes tons 
these pieces will be received not with vain flattds,” « O Fortune,” and « Malheur 
iSumkii but with acceptance hounte^s I sauaegal.” They are very cleverly arrang- 
It would be something supererogatory to cd for two performers on the piano ; and 
enter just now into a disq^ition upon the while they reflect great credit on the ahili- 
merits of a compositio|i|> afiy^ the very Hy of Mn Watts, their simplicity and con- 
ilflk critiques which wm elalmrated on iWeanae will render them, there is little 
the occasion of its flint imroducMlsn ; and* doubt, yesy popular. 


1 . jy. r , I . , 

JahineUmet 19 , St* Jami Squsf^ Edinburgh^ 
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FINALITY: OR THE CEDES ALtHOR^UNifc. 

WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GRAVE CONSIDERATION OF MINISTEM. 

There are some thini^s respecting yrhich we do not very well 
what to think of our present Mtni^rs. * They sc^jcm to be assorted 
like ninepins ; if one be, impinged upon^ it commonly knocks down 
the others. In tiiis sense^^^aim in .this alone it is, that thOy seem dis- 
posed to stand or fall together. They have n6 common mind, no odpn- 
munity of sentimentt^or opinion,^no determinate principled of actlOD, 
no recognised or coherent systeOi of policy ; .an^ hence each does pre- 
cisely that which seemeth good in his own eyes,' without regard to the 
position of his colleagues, or^he consistency^ and^ stability of the ' ge- 
neral government. Every one^ appears^ to act ibr himself ; no one 
seems to concern himself about what may hhVe been said or done by 
his official confreres. In the West, liOj^d J^fussell menaces the 
Conservatives with the ballot, and an extension m the franchise ; hk 
the midland and eastern oeunties. Lord jflthor^Mr. Stanley/ and 
Sir James Graham respectively volunteer .."declarations that the Rei- 
form Bill is to\be considered as a fnai measure. According to the 
former. Reform is only in itsjmfancy; accoHing to the latter> it Is < 
full-grown, matured, and incapable of any/urther increase. By what fell 
from Lord John Russell, it would appear that the Movement is only bev 
ginning ; but were any weight to bd attached to thb ultroneous declare-^. , 
tions of the Ministerial triumvirate above named, we should be led to 
believe that it had alres!^ ended. Indulgence must, no doubt, be sfowd, 
and due allowanees made^" for the excitement and license of ekctioneer- 
ing harangues ; Ahd some may not unreasonably think .'that such unpn^ 
meditated sallies ought not th be constru'e^ ad pedem But still 

some degree of seLT-restraint and caution is usuaUy ^:i^oted in a 
Minister of. the t/rown ; >overy word uttered ^by Worn i^lll ae<M- 
sarily have importglieu inched to it;''^UBd^' dUiWildlf, if ever 
was a time when the of the Govemment ompir mdst sslxioos^ 
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to abstain from committing themselves by rash or ill-considered declar- 
ations^ involving pledges as to the future policy of the State^ the pre- 
sent is that time. Contraries cannot be believed. It cannot possibly 
be true that^ while the Govemsient are prepared to entertain projects 
of further and more effectual Reform^ they have at the same time agreed 
to hold the late measure as final and conclusive settlement. Some- 
body must be terribly committed. 

' i But let us attend for a little to the spontaneous declarations of the 
Ministerial trio above named : they arp all-important at the present 
moment. The Reform Bill^ say the triumvirate, is to be considered as 
a final settlement ; and young Stanley is particularly fierce in yelping 
out this dogma. Now^ what right had they^ or any one of them, to make 
such a declaration ? Have they the presumption to imagine that they can 
dictate to a Reformed House of Commons ? Do they really fancy that 
they will be permitted to lay under interdict that great branch of legis.* 
lation, which most immediately concerns the political riglits and, inte^ 
rests of the People ? Or, are they, in their ineffable presumption, pre- 
paring an Index Expurgatorius for the newJParliament, in which are to 
be inserted all those questions which they chuse to consider as finally " 
settled ? One of two things must be true : Either they regard the Re- 
form Acts as so perfect in their first concoction that human wisdom and 
experience cannot improve them^* or they hold that enough has already 
been conceded to the country, that the people are in danger of becom- 
ing too powerful, and that hencefenrth they must abandon the Movement, 
.and make common cause with the Conservative party. 

Now, first, as to the supposed perfection of the late Reform measure, 
we affirm that, however excellent in principle, it is, in many respects, 
abominably vicious in its details ; and that of these not a few seem to 
have been devised for the express pqrpose of defeating its professed ob- 
jects. Can any thing be imagined more preposterous or incongruous, 
for example, than to enfranchise tenants at will,;^ without at the same 
time providing for them spme protect!^ against the corrupt influences 
to which every one must have foreseen that they would be exposed ? 
The , man spoken of in the. parable, who' said to the naked and the 
' hungry. Be ye dotlmd and be ye fed, without, however, contributing a 
farthing towards the relief of their necessities, did not act with more 
insulting cruelty thpn the stateema^n who said to the tenants at will. Be 
ye enfranchised, ybt neglected to make any provision for enabling 
them to exercise^m a free and inrlependent^manner, the rights conferred 
upon them. The privilege thus bestowed upon them was not a boon but 
B curse ; it was a snare to the conscience, as well as an insult to the un- 
derstanding; and, evefi when viewed in the most favourable light, could 
only be regarded as a power ^eld 4n trust for behoof of the landlord, 
.and to be exercised just.as'i|m might chuse to prescribe. If it be asked, ^ 
what has been the ton^quence ? Inquire of Mr. Western, and he will 
tell. Thai gentleman, .«i|: some erreliebus theory or conception of his 
own, voted for the Cha'ndps clquia, anddias beep made its victim. He has 
paid the penalty of hiS fatal adstOke, emd beiSn diiiplaoed to make room, 
for a man who, thing ^by starts and nothing longf has rendered his 
name a synomn^fii^ slipp^aess and tergiversation Counties formerly 
independent been reduced t<r,tbe ftote of nomination burghs ; the ^ 

' 4Bon8tituency mts been at oiice degraded and demoralised ; all the worst 
4lij|lnence« of the idoit eoriui^t periods 0 / the constitution have been 
itfiogtheBed ; aiid e bonne hao been oflfkrdd for reducing the whole > 
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yeomanry of England to the condition of serfs^* abjectly dependent on 
the sovereign will and pleasure of their landlords. Again^ look to the 
qualification clause^ and the limitations with which it is clogged ; exa. 
mine it by itself^ and then attend to the results which it has practically 
led to. Devised^ indeed^ it must have been, not in the spirit of enfran. 
chisement, but disfranchisement ; for how else could the payment of an 
impost, against which the country at large raised its voice, end which, 
in spite of all opposition, must ere long be reposed — ^how could this 
have been adjected as an indispensable condition of being admitted 
to the exercise of an undoubted political right ? Had hot the tax« 
gatherer sufficient security before ? Was not the unlimited power 
of distraining sufficient for him ? And why, then, were persons a few 
days more in arrears with him than their neighbours interdicted from 
claiming and obtaining a right constituted on grounds with which he 
had no earthly concern ? Was not this a shocking hardship, as well as a 
disgraceful anomaly ? How could it he viewed in any light, except as 
an expedient — and a most effectual one, too — for preventing the en- 
franchisement of numberji, who were otherwise as well entitled, and as 
well qualified, to exercise the franchise as aqy of those more fortunate 
individuals who had satisfied the tax-gatherer by the statute^)^ day, and, 
moreover, escaped the entanglements of pettifogging and chicanery ?. 

With these glaring iniquities stamped on its very front, with defects 
innumerable in its provisions, with omissions not less' glaring than its 
defects, with its arbitrary schedules and its multiplied imomalies, this, 
then, is tlio chauche, as rude in execution as it is undeniably excellent 
in design, which is to he held as a measure, and which, like a la^ 
of the Modes and Persians, is never to be touched by the hand of im . 
provement ! The first rough, hastily-sketched draught is to be accepted 
as a finished piece, and as such is jto be framed and suspended in the CEdes 
AJfhorputncB of modern legislation. We are to hold that as perfected 
which has only been commenced, and,^in deference' to ignorance, pre- 
sumption, or insincerity, to as^me that we have got to the end while we 
are only at the beginning. This is what is grayely required of us by 
some of those men whom Providenc^^ in its inscrutable . wisdom, has 
raised to be rulers in this great, powerful,' and enlightened kingdom* But, 
happily, we live in an age when such insoletit and intolerable nonsense 
is certain ta meet with the scorn ^liifsh U deserves ; and ^hen a doctrine 
which would have dishoncfiired the fourteenth ^utury cannot be pro- 
mulgated with impunity. No man possessed of understanding, end 
desirous of being thought capablcf^of coiifbiiting two ideas together, would, 
at this time of day, so far impeach his^own oiaUn.to^rationaHty as to 
pronounce any effort of the human mind. However anxiously' elaborated, 
final. For who can set limits to the expadsive powers of tiie imdcrstand- 
itig, when stimulated to vigorous cxertip^, and arfprdei^full scope Jbr' 
their activity? Who can pretenif to stay th^ onViranf biar^;of,im|^rov€.- 
ment, or to roll back the mighty current ^ knowledge and^ qpinipn, 
which is every hour gainidg^^additional strength and.forc6, and setting 
in strongly in a forward direction h Is there any man vain, sHallow, or 
presumptuou^enough to imagine that he' can onti^pate all that expe- 
rience may hereafter tearh, and, with’ the partial knowliiige of the pre- 
sent, legislate with certainty or safety Jbr the future f If we.cannot 
tell what a day may bring forth,' and if tho prp^undi^ sagacity. may be 
as easily baffled as the most confhied aud narrdw peroeptions, how can 
we, without an excess of folly and absurdity, pretend toUx the destinies 

A n A 
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of ^venerations yet unborn, to provide for wants which we cannot know, 
and to meet necessities which we arc utterly unable to foreseci ? But if 
all this be true generally, it holds a fortiori in regard to the Reform 
Bill. Little as is the experience fwe have yet had of its operation, that 
experience has been sufficient to indicate flagrant, nay, monstrous defects 
in this so-called final measure. Have we not seen that it has created a 
constituency which, unless protected in the exercise of the right con- 
ferred upon tliem, must become instrumental in effecting the destruction 
of the very measure to which they owe th^r political existence } Have 
we not seen that the right, which ought to have been freely bestowed 
because justly due, has been clogged w'ith disfranchising conditions, 
founded on an intolerable ojipressioii ? Have we not seen the scope 
wliich has been given for, and witnessed the mischief which has been 
produced by, the jugglery and chicanery of legal construction applied to 
its ill-conceived and incuriously-worded provisions.^ Have not thou- 
sands been thus excluded from the exercise of rights -to which their 
natural title w^as as good as that of any who were fortunate enough to be 
enfranchised ? Has there been no intimidation practised against voters? 
no undue influence exerted ? no open and unblushing corruption em- 
ployed? Yes, all this, and more, has fallen under our observation, and 
that of every man, besides, who paid any attention to the events which 
marked the course of the late elections ; yet, because the Whigs think 
they have obtained a decided majority, and because, under the powerful 
excitement produced by a variety of concurring causes, the country, upon 
the whole, has done its duty well, we are to be told that there is no re- 
medy for these monstrous and intolerable evils, and that we must be 
content to receive the Reform Act as a final measure ! 

But, perhaps, there is more in this than meets either the eye or the 
ear ; perhaps these noble and right I^onoiirable ])ersonages hold that 
enough has already been conceded to the country, that more would ren- 
der the people too powerful, and that henceforth Aristocratic Retemers 
must abandon the Movement, and make common cause w'ith the Con- 
servative party. As much, ihdeed, has been hinted at in various quar- 
ters ; and from what w'e know of the character and temper of Whiggery*^, 
we are prepared to believe that many'^ of that party would now w illingly' 
break up the alliance with the people if they iliir^t, and endeavour to 
resume their ancient haughty position. But tliey dare not even make 
the attempt. They love not the people, vre know ; but it is now too 
late to desiM*t them. ‘“^Defective an/l mischievous as it is in many res- 
pects, the Bin has worked too well for that. Our safety consists in the 
constitution of the new House of Commons, acted upon, as it will be, 
in the most powerful manner, by the extrinsic agencies of the public, 
the Press, and the Political Unions, whicli the very first symptom of 
treachery, or even of retrogression, would call into a state of tremendous 
activity. The same moo, as formerly^, have, it is true, been, in very many 
instances, returned to Parliament, because sufficient time was not af- 
forded the people to seek out more suitable or less objectionable repre- 
sentatives. But, then, they are the same men only in their personal 
identity, and stand, all of them, in a new relation to those* by whom they 
have been elected. In the reciprocation and interchange of opinions, 
as well as in the professions which they were called upon to make, they 
have also, most of them, become, either directly or indirectly, pledged 
to f4ieilitate the progress of Reform in all its branches ; and we have as . 
yet heard of none who has managed to secure his return without making 
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several steps in advance of the position which he formerly occupied. 
Even the Ministerialists^ therefore, are no longer the Ministerialists of 
the last Parliament, hut in some meaaiye a new class, who, however re- 
luctant to advance part passu with the Movement, dare not lag very far 
heliind it. 'J'Jie Stand tun super vias antiquas has been completely ef- 
faced from their l>aniiers, and Non progredi est regredi written in its 
stead. They must, therefore, go forward even in spite of themselves ; 
and although their rate of advancement wdll naturally be ns slow as 
possible, w'e trust to tiie impelling power behind to accelerate their pro- 
gress. But our hopes of tlio future, and our anticipations of further 
iiiiprovenient rest upon niucli surer grounds than these. The Minister- 
ialists, strictly so considere l^ will not probably much exceed a third of 
tlie new ITouse of (’ommnM.>., the remainder of which will consist of In- 
dependents, Repealers, Radicals, (’oriforiners or Trimmers, and Conser- 
vatives or Tories. Now, while the Government keeps faith with the 
people, remains true to tlie ]»rincij)les it has j)rofcsscd, and honestly de- 
votes itself to the completion of the work of Reform, whicli, upon the 
whole, has been so iausjjicflnisly commenced, it may calculate upon the 
united support of Independents, Repealers, Raflicals, and perhaps a few 
(’onformers, as well as Ministerialists : but let it once forfeit the conh- 
dcjice of the country, and its doom is sealed : for, to effect its destruc- 
tion, and secure the benefit of the chances consequent thereupon, the 
Tories would willingly lend a hand to their mortal encrnic^, ami rejoice 
in the op]»ortuiiity of at once consummating th/ir own vengeance, and 
the ruin of that government by which their power has been overthrown. 
The idea of a coalition between the Whigs and Cj)nservatives is at once 
ridiculous ami impossible. Men like Lord Altliorj), Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Stanley, may contemplate such aii^evcnt, or even desire it as a 
sort of protection for their own fialf-way-housc system of policy ; but 
the terms of such an alliance would involve, on the part of the Minis- 
terialists, a perfidy so enormous, or on that of the Conservatives, an 
apustacy so suiciilal, that lax as the morality of public men has become, 
it ought not to be regarded as a possible occurrence ; and, even, if our 
calculations were disappointed, a confederacy so monstrous would only 
end in the ruin of those who liad enrolled themselves in its ranks. Let 
not onr Whig Government therefore deceive themselves. They are 
powerful for good, hut powqyless fJr evil. They may distrust, or even 
dread the people, in w^hosc might alone they have., stood: that some of 
them actually do so, is very unequivocally avowed : but they dare not 
attempt to dissolve the fratcrnizathui which they themselves sought, and 
in the strength of which only they have been strong. The demands of 
the people are neither unreasonable nor dangerous ; there is no Uto- 
pianism intermingled with their opinions and wdshes. What they seek 
for is regeneration, not revolution ; consolidation, .not destniction ; free- 
dom, without anarchy ; economy, without meanness or injustice ; and the 
reform of all abuses without trenching on the security or stability of 
those principles on which the fodnilations of society rest. But when 
they ask for bread, they will not receive a stone ; .and wo be to him 
who would thus try to mock or make sport of their just demands ! 

The native genius of Whiggery is presumptuous, aristocratical, and 
exclusive. It is allied to much th:it is admirable in principle, but it is 
ever prone, unless counteracted, to run riot in practice. It is a sort of 
'iniexzo termine between antagonist categories and castes ; and where an 
option is allowed, it would rather f ill back iinon the order.’* than ad- 
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Vance forward to the embraces of the people. This predisposing teiu 
dency or elective attraction it has recently evinced in no equivocal man- 
ner. Miscalculating its own j|trength, and mistaking for inherent 
power the might with which it has been armed by the people, it has be- 
gun to develope somewhat of its natural arrogance, and to evince a dis- 
position to recede from the alliance with the nation at large. TJiis has 
been significantly indicated by variety of circumstances ; and by none 
more than the affected contempt so ostentatiously expressed for those 
who are called Radicals, but who ought simply to be denominated Re- 
formers. The result of the elections, triumphant and satisfactory as it 
undoubtedly is, when viewed in a proper light, appears to be regarded 
by the Ministers and their immediate dependents as their own peculiar 
achievement ; and they are unable to discern in it any thing but the firm 
establishment of tlie llljigs in power. They seem to think the party of 
the Government oiniii])otent, and, in the blindness of their exultation, 
to confound tlieir multitudinous allies with the old coterie of partisans ; 
while they crow, like so many chanticleers, over the fewness and feeble- 
ness of that sect of politicians to wdiich alonrf^they give the name of Ra- 
dicals. But tliey should moderate their ovation, and pause a little to 
bethink themselves, how and by whom the victory has been achieved. 
What iccrc the AVhigs before they threw themselves upon the country ? 
Nothing; his Majesty's Opposition ; a mere congregation of t.^lkers seated 
on the left hand of the chair in the House of Commons. What did they 
become when they made common cause with the people ? Bvery thing ; 
his Majesty's Ministers, the occupants of the Treasury benches, the do- 
minant party in the state. What sustained them in office ? wdiat ren- 
dered them more powerful than ever when momentarily forced to abiin- 
don the helm during the nundinal interregnum ? and what, in spite of 
King, clique, coterie, and court, bore 'them back again in triumph to the 
lofty stations from wliich they had so recently before been driven, com- 
pelling the proud hereditary peerage of England to quail under their 
ascendancy ? The united support of a mighty ])eople. Lastly, what has 
gotten them their crowning mercy" in the elections, and prodigiously 
enlarged the foundations of their power, if justly and wisely exercised ? 
We answer once more, the sui)port of the people, of Reformers in all 
parts of the country, of moderate Radicals ; of men who are ?iot -^Vhigs, 
but who, for the sake of a great coihmon ti^use, enlisted themselves for 
the time under the Whig hniiiiers. A few fanatical separatists, intoxi- 
cated with the first copious draught of political liberty, which seems to 
have fired their blood and maddened in their brain, ran wild in a mo- 
mentary fit of excitement ; but the sound and staid mind of the coun- 
try was in no degree disordered by the dose which wrought such effects 
on a few ardent and infianimable spirits ; and it would bo a prodi- 
gious error indeed to« suppose that these honest but exalted enthusiasts 
are the only class who look to Reform as but the first step in the mighty 
march or progression of improvement. If Ministers, therofpre, instead 
of exalting their horn, and laying the flattering unction to their souls' 
that their own right hand has gotten them the victory ; if, instead of 
this, they would aiicilyze their own majorities, and compare the Whig 
party, as it mustered four years ago, with the noble fwmy of Reformers 
who are for the present marshalled under their banners, they would 
arrive at useful conclusions, and learn some necessary lessons. 

Upon the whole, it is not more certain that the course of nature will 
continue unchanged than that the progression of which we have spoken 
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cannot be stopped. In a state of society where the general mind has 
been powerfully agitated, where the dominion of old prejudices has 
been subverted, where the free spirit has penetrated throughout the 
whole mass, (mens agitat molem,) aiM where all are instinct with the 
activity inspired by a new and redundant vitality, its coherence and its 
safety can alone be secured by means of those safety-valves which pre- 
vent the pressure on any part from becoming greater than its frame- 
work is able to withstand. And what, we would ask, are these but con- 
tinual improvement and ai^lioration, — ^positive as well as negative, 
extensory as well as corrective, corroborative as well as remedial ? It 
is madness and worse, therefore, to talk of an initial, and, in some sort, 
experimental measure, as final; or to pretend to disconnect the means 
from the end. This would be like arming a woodman with an axe, and send- 
ing him to* the forest, with a positive prohibition, however, not to hew 
down a rotten tree, nor even to lop off a decayed branch. Reform in the 
representation is of no use or value whatsoever, except as an instrument for 
procuring other reforms ,* or, in other words, as the means of obtainiiig 
good and cheap government. This is the great end of all reform ; and 
it never can be compassed while the means are inadequate, or so long 
as the exercise of the elective franchise is liable to be perverted by cor- 
rupt and demoralizing influences. If we desire the stream to flow limpid 
and clear, we must commence by purifying the fountain. And this, as 
appears to us, can only be done by the ballot ; against which some of our 
Whig ministers have conceived such mortal aversion, from no cause 
that we can imagine, but because they are not in their hearts friendly to 
the full, free, and unconstrained operation of the measure which, through 
their co-operation, has at length become law. They admit, indeed, as a 
general proposition, that the constituencies ought to be protected in the 
exercise of the franchise conferred upon them : they even grant that, in 
point of fact, the voters actually stand in need of protection ; but when 
a method is proposed for effecting this all-important object, — a method 
which the united experience of America and France has proved to be 
effectual, — they recoil horror-stricken, as if the head of Medusa, armed 
with all its terrors, had been exhibited to their view. Does this look 
like sincerity ? A great evil is allowed to exist ; but we are told that 
we must not think of a remedy. — They will think better of the matter, 
however, when they come^ to face a Parliament, — the first Parliament 
chosen by the people ; and if they do what is right, we shall easily forget 
all the iinprudencies they have mid, and continue, as heretofore, to 
support them. Poulett Thomson’s speech at Manchester promises well, 
and is honourable to him both as a statesman and an honest man. It is 
a fair, frank, full, and manly exposition of sentiment and opinion, meet- 
ing and refuting some of the extravagances on which we have touched, 
and giving good liopc that sense and reason will regain their ascendancy 
in the Cabinet, when the heats produced by the*elections have subsided, 
and when Ministers hai^ time to survey calmly the position which they 
now occupy with relation to the country. 
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Second Series.* 

It will go hard if the Irish do not beguile or flutter their fellow-sub- 
jects into some knowledge of Ireland at last. They had^ pleaded, ar- 
giie^d, expostulated, yelled, shouted, clamoured, fought, burnt and slain, 
wept and sung to sm.*ill purpose. Little was the permanent attention 
they were able to gain from the people of Great Britain, till the happy 
device was hit upon of throwing open the castle gates, and tlie cabin 
doors, and inviting the Scotch and Eiiglisli to enter, hear stories tragic 
and mirthful, and be amnaed. Of the many native writers of ability 
who have recently assumed this filial office for Ireland, and beneficial 
service to humanity, there is none u’ho lets us more freel)^ and C(»niplete- 
ly into the heart of the land than the author of the Traits and Stories. 
He is every inch an Irishman, with the fartluy advantage of towering so 
far above his fellow’s, as t(» command a sweeping view of their peculiari- 
ties and distinctive national features. While his head is a cosmopoli- 
tan, his heart remains thoroughly and w'armly Irish. To these qualifi- 
cations for his task, he adds a familiar and minute acquaintance with 
the daily on-goings of human life in his own country ; a vivid and pierc- 
ing conception of character ; a most sagacious apprehension of the ordi- 
nary complicated motives qi^id the hidden springs of action in common 
minds ; and a pow’er of verisimilitude wdiich is so remarkable, as often, 
by its intensity, to idealize his most homely realities. These gifts pre- 
suppose the playful natural humour, which forms so striking a trait of 
the Irish character, alternating with pathos and tenderness. And these 
our author possesses in no stinted degree, together with considerable 
descriptive powder, and skill in delineating the sweet and varied play of 
the natural aflfections in humble life, and in untutored minds. This, in- 
deed, forms the charm of his work. Nor with their vehement kindness, 
their impulsive generosity, their love of fun, frolic, and all manner of 
extravaganza, have the darker shades of the Irish character been ne- 
glected by him, though here his outline is less precise and definite, and his 
intermingling shadows are less adroitly managed. AVith all this, the pre- 
sent series of tales makes a huge stride a-heltd of its predecessor, though 
it is cumbered by the same heavinesses, and liable to the same objections. 
The writer has tried to hold a tight rein over his inborn antipathy to 
Catholicism ; but still it breaks f(»rth, not ill-naturedly, — for his is not 
the rancorous, virulent hatred of an Orangeman, breathing blood and 
extermination, — ^but in such affixed and steady jealousy of the influence of 
the priesthood, an^ rational disapprobation of the genius of the Catholic 
faith, as in the times it^hen the Roman w’as the wealthy and powerful 
Stajte Church, might have done honour to an enlightened Protestant Re- 
former, but is somewhat misdirected now, and carried the Icifgth of pre- 
judice, tending to narrow-mindedness and undue alarm. It cannot be 
said that the descriptions given are either libels or caricatures of the 
Catholic clergy and devotees; but the pictures the writer delights to 
present are cither those of aubjects naturally deformed, or of very un- 
gainly specimens. Another great fault of this work is the extreme length, 
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amounting to wire-drawing, of many of the stories. The author is not, 
however, prolix in the ordinary fashion of that besetting sin ; a word 
must be coined to convey a true idea of his offences against time and or- 
dinary patience. He is intolerably repetitive, Goethe supposed that Sir 
Walter Scott employed SDme^ inferior hand to supply the chaff to his 
wheat ; and till the public have the discrimination to accept the ingre- 
dients in literary composition, served up separately concocted, bulk, we 
acknowledge, must often supply the place of quality, if authors would live, 
and booksellers thrive. Oua author has another fault, which amounts to 
sin against his own better genius. Having started a good original idea, 
he is not contented with running it handsomely down, but actually ex- 
hausts, worries, tears it to pieces, and then against all rules of sport, sets 
it up a-new for a fresh bout. His first stroke is lusty and vigorous, and 
tells; but' he reiterates tlie blow, loses wind, Und sinks into mere child’s 
play at last. Our final objection to these admirable stories, extends to 
nearly all contemporary Irish fictions. It is to their ja7*gon and un- 
couth orthography, and tiresome parrot-like repetition of some bald 
Irish word or phrase, re^larly explained at the bottom of the page, till 
the pages look more like mis-pronouncing /lictionaries, than composi- 
tions intended to be^ made descriptive or racy by the use of piquant 
phrases and picturesque native w^ords, illustrating the genius of a people 
through their language. AVe humbly submit that there is neither wit, 
humour, nor feelijig in lots of superfluous in g*8 lopped away, or 
double ces broadened into a*s. Miss Edgeworth vi^s the first sinner^ 
in this sort. Mr. Banim is by far t^e m^t flagrant. Ignorant 6f the; 
spoken language of the lower classes of ireland and Scotland, every 
word to wliich Miss Edgeworth was unaccustc»med, struck her car and 
her fancy as something original and wonderful ; and a stray Scotch 
word or phrase, ns forenent, clhildre, sorrow one ! &c., &c., is ns care- 
fully set down by lier, and as elaborately explained, as if two-thirds of 
the people of Britain were not as familiar with them as w'ith any other 
words of our spoken language. It is not to national idioms we object, 
and still less to the strong and peculiar language in w'hich the men of 
different countries, by embodying their deepest and most lively feel- 
ings, give us a sure clew to national distinctions of character, but to the 
corrupt and absurd ortliography which overloads wdiole pages, and often 
gives an absolutely ludicrous effept to the most pathetic passages in the 
Irish tales. In the Scotch’ novels a language is spoken. We have real 
Scotch or English words, not barbarisms and distortions forming an 
unintelligible jargon. Every body knows that the Irish, like the Welsh, 
Bretons, and Scotch Highlanders, heave up most words of Saxon origin 
from the depths of their throats, ns if a mill-stone were pressed upon 
their stomachs ; and this knowledge is surely sufficient of itself without 
signifying the fact, by inundations of It's and of af/iters, stranglers, mis- 
tAresses, dAry bittAerness, &c. See, See,, to the iittolerable tedium of the 
reader, to say nothing of the corruption of the King’s English. But these 
are venial transgressions, which must correct themselves shortly, were 
it only by the facility of imitation. There are few writers can give 
us Irish fictions of the same excellence as the author of Crohoore, the 
Nowlans, and- the Traits and Stories ; but thousands who very suc- 
cessfully coj)y the in# and uds, and broad o’j, and lopped and superfluous 
letters that are substituted for wit arid humour, in the vulgar, slang 
Irish tales with which literature is at present overloaded. It is time, 
however, that we were at the business on hand. 
o 
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Tlie three thick volumes of this new series^ contain eleven stories^ of 
which there are some deeply serious or tragic. The others exhibit the 
alternate play of the cloud and sunshine of Irisii lifc^ and in general il- 
lustrate some trait of national character. The first, the Midnight Mass, 
paints revenge, implacable and treacherous, as it is too frequently ex- 
hibited in Ireland. The moral depravity of the villain hero, is traced 
to his connexion with secret societies, and unlawful combinations. But 
his frank unsuspecting victim is also a member of these societies, and his 
sworn brother White-boy. • 

We do not observe that this writer, who so eloquently and successfully 
ppints out the danger and guilt of those atrocious associations which are 
the fruitful root of much of the depravity, and many of the worst mi- 
series of Ireland, ever once mentions witli approbation the grand moral 
and political regeneration which O'Connell has attempted, by converting 
the secret Ribboninan, the midnight incendiary and murderer, into the 
peaceful citizen, acting calmly and openly, but like a nian resolutely 
determined to obtain and to preserve his rights. The late organizations 
appear truly formidable as political instruments, but how much more 
majestic, when considered, as moral agencies and influences, which, if 
well directed, may produce the happiest eflFects, and which, in the worst 
event, must be an improvement on the anarchy and (}isorder that has 
constantly prevailed in Ireland. As we cannot enter into the story, 
which, like all the other tales, is more rich in character and description 
Rhan^cidef^^jw^Vive as a specimen the observation of Midnight Mass, 

question was fery dark, for tlic moon had lonjf disappeared ; and 
as the inhabitants of the whole parish were to meet in one spot, it m.iy be supposed 
that the difficulty was very great of travei*sing, in the darkness of midnight, the space 
between their respective residences and the place appointed hy the priest for the cele- 
bration of*mass. This difficulty they contriveil to surmount. From about eleven at 
night till twelve or one o'clock, the parish presented a scence singularly picturesque, 
and, to a person unacquainted with its causes, altogether mysterious. Over the surface 
of the surrounding country were scattered myriads of hla/ing torches, all converging 
to one point ; whilst at a distance, in the central part of the parish, which lay in a 
valley, might he seen a broad focus of red light, quite stationary, with which one or 
more of the torches that moved across the fields mingled every moment. These 
torches were of bog-fir, dried and split for the occasion ; all pemons were accordingly 
furnished with them, and by their blaze contrived to make way across the eounti'y 
with comparative ease. This Mass having been especially associated with festivity 
and enjoyment, was always attended hy suqh excessive numbers, tliat the ceremony 
was in most parishes celebrated in the open air, if tht weather were at all favourable. 
Altogether, as we have said, the appearance of the country at this dead hour of the 
night, was wild aud impressive. Being (Christmas, every heart was up, and every 
pocket replenished with money, if it could at all be procured. This general elevation 
of spirits was no where more remarkable than in contemplating the thousands of both 
sexes, old and young, each furnished, as before said, with a blazing flambeau of bog- 
fir, all streaming down the mountain sides, along the roads, oi across Che fields, and 
settling at last into one broad sheet of fire. Many a loud laugh might then he heard 
ringing the night echo in^o reverberation ; mirthful was the gabble in hard guttral 
Irish; and now and then a song from some one whose potations had been rather 
copious, would rise on the night breeze, to which a chonis was subjoined by a dozen 
voices from the mdghbouring groups.” 

« When they had arrived at the cross-roads beside which the chapel was situated, 
the first object that presented itself so prominently as to attract observation was 
Darby More, dressed out in all his paraphernalia of blanket and horn, in addition to 
which he h^d in his hand an immense torch, formed into the figure of a cross. He 
was seated upon a stone, surrounded by a ring of old men and women, to whom he 
sang and sold a variety of Christmas carols, many of them rare curiosities in their 
way, inasmuch as they were his own composition. A little beyond them stood Mike 
Reillaghan and Peggy Gartland, towards both of whom ho cast from time to time a 
glance of latent humour and triumph. He did not simply confine himself to singing 
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a rogue^ 
Wo have met with 


his carols ; but, during the pauses of the melody, addressed the wondering and atten- 
tive crowd as follows : — 

^ Good Christians— This is the day — ^howandiver, it’s night now, glory be to 
God— that the angel Lucifer appeared to Shud'orth, Meeshach, an’ To-bed-we-go, in 
the village of Constantinople, near Jerooslem. The heavens be praised lor it, ’twas 
a blessed an* holy nuy/il, an’ remains so from that day to this — Oris doxis glorioxis, 
Amin ! Well ; the sarra one of him but appeai-ed to thim at the nOur o’ midnight, 
but they were asleep at the time, you see, and didn’t persave him. So wid that he 
pulled out a horn like mine— an*, by the same token, it’s lucky to wear horns about 
one, from that day to this — an* he put it to his lips, an’ tuck a gopd dacent — I mane, 
gave a gc»dd dacent blast that soon i-oused them. ‘ Are yees asleep ?’ ^ays he, when 
they awoke : ^ wliy then, bud-an’-age says he, ‘isn’t it a burnin’ shame for able 
stout fellows like yees be asleep at the hour o’ midnight of all hours o’ the night. 
Tare-an-age 1’ says he, ^ get up wid yees, you dirty spalpeens I There’s St. Pathrick 
in Jerooslem beyaiit ; the Pope’s signin’ his mittimus to Ireland, to bless it in regard 
that neither corn, nor bai ley, nor phaties will grow an the land in qiiensequcncc of a 
set of varmint that ates it up ; an’ there’s not a glass o’ whiskey to be Tiad in Ireland 
for love or money,’ says Lucifer. ‘ Get up wid yees,’ says he, ‘an’ go in an* get his 
blessin’ ; sure* there’s not a Catholic in the country, barVin’ Swaddlers, hut’s in the 
town by this,’ says he ; ‘ay, an’ many of the Protestants themselves, and the black- 
mouths, an’ blue-bellies, are gone in to get a share of it. And now,’ says he, ‘bekase 
you wor so heavy-headed, f ordher it from this out, that the present night is to be 
obsarved in the Catholic cliurch all over the world, an* must be kep holy ; an’ no 
thrue Catholic ever will miss from this pnriod an opportunity of bein’ awake at mid- 
night,’ says he, ‘glory be to God I’ ‘ An’ now, good Christians, you hayOc^V<^<^<'ount 
o’ the blessed carol 1 was singin’ for yees. They’re but hapuns a-piece ; an^ any body 
that has tlie grace to l*eef^ouy^ o’ thesjy^out thgm, will ng^er^mect wid sud^i 
deaths or accidents, shdiji^ia 
figuration inwardly.’ ” 

This Darby More,Slie main j 
that we must shew the reader a little more of liim. 
something remindinpf us of him in sundry heroes, — in Gil Bias' pious 
friend the hermit, in Edie Ochiltree, and even in Sir John FalstafF; yet 
is Darby More, every inch aif original Irish Ciaberlunyie and roteen; 
somewhat sensual, it must be owned, hut more arrh than sly ; roguish 
rather than knavish ; flattering and friendly, though fond of power ob- 
tained by trick, stratagem, and address ; a kind of Irish personifleatiou 
of Simmic and his Brother, and altogether tm inimitable fellow. But 
herf, ^ full length, we have 

^J^^flSrby More, whoso person, naturally large, was increased to an enormous size 
oy the number of coats, blankets, and bags, with which he w'as encumbered. A large 
belt, buckled round his body, containvil within its girth much more of money, meal, 
and whiskey than ever met flie eye ; his hat was exceedingly low in the crown ; his 
legs were cased in at least three pairf^ of stockings ; and in his hand he carried a 
long cant, spiked at the lower end, with which he slung himself over small rivers and 
dikes, and kept dogs at hay. He was a devotee, too, notwithstanding the whiskey 
horn under his arm ; attended wakes, christenings, and weddings ; rubbed for the 
rose* and king’s evil, (for the varlet insisted that he U'as a seventh son,) cured tooth- 
aches, cholics, and hcad-achcs by charms 9 but made most money by a knack which 
he possessed of tattooing into the naked breast the representation of Christ upon the 
cross. This was a seci'et of considerable value, for many of the superstitious people 
believed that by having this stained in upon them, they would escape unnatural 
deaths, and he almost sure of heaven. 

^ “ When Darby approached Reillaghan’s house, he was considering the propriety of 
disclosing to his sou the fact of his having left his rival with Peggy Gartland. He 
ultimately determined that it would be proper to do so ; for he was shrewd enough 
to suspect that the wish Frank had expressed of seeing him before he left the country, 
was but a ruse to purchase his silence touching his appearance in the village. In 
thi^ however, he was mistaken. 

“ ‘ God save the house 1* exclaimed Darby, on entering— ‘ God save the house, an’ 
all that’s in it! God save It to the north !’ and he formed, the sign of the cross in 
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that direct^ < God sare it to the south ! X to the aiste I X and to the waiste f X 
Save it upwards ! X and save it downwards ! X Save it backwards ! X and save it 
forwards 1 X Save it right ! X and save it leftl X Save it by night I X save it by 
day ! X Save It here I X save it there I X Save it this way I X an* save it that 
way 1 X Save it atin* ! X X X an* sav^it drinkin’ ! X X X X X X X X. Oxis 
Doxis Glorioxis^Amiii. An’ nd\v that I’ve blessed the place, in the name of the 
nine Patriarchs, how arc yees all, man, woman, and child? An’ a meriy Chiistmas 
to yees, says Darby More I* 

“ Darby, in tlie usual spirit of Irish hospitality, received a sincere welcome, was 
placed up near the fire, a plate filled with the best food on the table laid before him, 
and iTqncstcd to want nothing for the asking. * 

« < Why Darby,’ said Reillaghan, ^we^pected you long ago; why didn’t you 
come sooner ?* 

‘ The LoihI’s will be done ! for cv’ry man has his thVoubles,’ replied Darby, 
stuffing himself in the corner like an Kpiciire; ‘ an’ why should a sinner like me, or 
the likes o’ me, be widuiit Ihini ? ’Twas a dhrnme 1 had last night that kep me. 
They say, indeed, that dhrames go by contraries, but not always, to my own know- 
ledge.* 

“ ^Au’ what was the dhranie about, Darby?* inquired Reillaghan’s'wife. 

“ ‘ Why, Ma’am, about some that I see on this hi'arth, well, an’ in good health ; 
may they long live to be so ! Oxis Doxis Glorioxis-^Amin 1 X X X 

“ ‘ Blessed Virgin ! Darby, sure it would be nothin* bhd that’s to happen ? Would 
it Darby ?’ * 

‘‘ ‘ Keep yourself asy on that liead. I have widin my own blind the power of 
makin!j|^mc ont for good— I know the prayer for it. Oxis Doxis !’ X X 

“ ‘ Gda be praised fur that, Darby : sure it would be a terrible business, all out, if 
any thing was to hapiien. Here’s Mike that was btirn on Whisslc Monday, of all 
days ill tlic year, an’ you know they say that any child born on that day is to die an 
unnatural death. We named MU^e aftpr St. Michael, that he might pnrtect him.’ 

“ Make yourself asy, I say; don’t I tell you 1 have the prayer to keep it back— 
hath ! bach ! — why, there’s a bit stuck in uiy throath, some way ! Wurrah dheelhhy 
what’s this I Maybe, you could give me a sup o’ dhrink — wather, or any thing to 
moisten the morsel I’m atin’? Wurrah, Ma’am dear, make haste, it's goin’ agin 
the breath wid me 1’ 

“ ‘ Oh, the sorra taste o’ wather. Darby,* said* Owen; ‘ sure this is Christmas Evq, 
you know ; so you see, Darby, for ould acquaintance sake, an’ tliat you may put up 
an odd prayer now an* thin for ns, jist be thryin’ this.* 

Darby honoured the gift by immediate acceptance. 

“ ‘ Well, Owen Reillaghan,’ said he, ‘yon make me take more o’ this stuff nor any 
man I know ; and particularly by rasuii that bein' given, — wid a blessin*, to the 
ranns, an’ prayers, an’ holy charms — [ don’t think it so goofl ; barrin', indeed, as 
Father Dannellan towld me, when the wind, by long fastin’, gels into niy 4 ^^omajJi, 
as was thcc^sc to-day, I’m often tliroublcd, God lielji me, wid a configiirati^^fMai^ 
— hiigh! ugh f — and thin it’s good for me — a little of it.’ 

“ ‘ This would make a brave powdher-hoi^i, Darby More,* observed one of Reil- 
laghan’s sons, ‘ if it wasn’t so big. What do you k<*ep in it, Darby ?* 

“ ‘Why, a vilVishy nothin* indeed, but a«8up o’ Patber Doimellan’s holy wather, 
that they say by all accounts it costs him great trouble to produce, by rason that he 
must fast a long time, and pray by the day, afore he gets himself holy enough to con- 
secrate it.’ 

“ ‘ It smells like whiskey, Darby,’ said the boy, without any intention, however 
of offending him ; it smells verj* like poteen.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Hould your tongue, Risthard,* said the elder Reillaghan ; ‘ what ’ud make the 
honest man have whiskey indt? Didn’t he tell yon what’s in it ? 

“‘The gorsoon’s right enough,’ replied Darby? I got (he horn from Bariiy Dal- 
ton a couple o’ day^ ngonc ; ’twas whiskey he had in it, an’ it smells of it sure 
enough, an’ will, indeed, for some time longer. Och, ocli 1 the heavens he praised. 
I’ve made a good dinner 1 May they never know want that gave it to me ! Oxis 
Doxis Glorloxla — Amin 1* X X X 

‘“ Darby, thry this agin,* said Reillaghan, offering him another bumper. 

“ ‘ Throth, an* I will, thin, for I find myself a great dale the betther of the one I 
tuck. Well, here’s health an’ happiness to us, an’ may we all meet in heaven I 
Risthard, hand me that horn till I be goin’ out to the barn, in ordher to do somethin’ 
for my sowl. The holy wather’s a good thing to have about one.’ 

“ ‘ But the dhrame; Darby ?’ inquired Mrs. Reillaghan. ‘ Won’t jpu tell it to us P* J 
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The dhrame is darby’s cunning way of giving warning of approaching 
mischief. "We have him here again making the murderer submit to the 
popular ordeal. 

« ‘ Don’t say a word. We’ll take him b|r surprise; I’ll call upon him to TOp CH 
THE coiiFSE. Make them women — an* och its hard to expect it — make them stop 
clappiii’ their hands, an^ cryin’ ; an* let there be a dead silence, if you can*’ 

“ I say amin to that,’ replied Darby : ‘ Oxis Doxis Glorioxis ! So far, that’s 
right, if tlic blood of him’s not ipi you. But there’s one thing more to be done ; will 
you walk over, undher the eye of God^ AN* touch the corpse P Hould back, 
neighboui-s, an’ let him come over alonHS I an’ Owen Reillaghaii will stand here 
wid the lights, to see if the corpse bleeds.’ 

Give me, too, a light,’ said McKenna’s father, < my sou must get fair play, "any 
way : I must be a witness myself to it, an’ will, too.’ 

<<< it’s but rasonable,’ >.luI Owen lleillaghan; ‘come over beside Darby an’ my- 
self: I’m willin’ that your >oii should stand or fall by what’ll happen.* 

“ ‘ Frank’s fpthor, with a taper in his hand, immediately went, with a pale face and 
trembling steps, to the place appointed for him beside the corpse, where he took his 
stand. 

“ When young McKenna heard Darby’s last question, he seemed ns if seized by an 
inward spasm : the start wfiich he gave, and his gaspings for breath were visible to 
all present. Had he seen the spirit of the miirdefed man before him, his horror 
could nut have been greater; for this ceremony had been considered a most decisive 
test in cases of suspicion of murder — an ordeal, indeed, to which few mu rdeuira wished 
to submit themselves. In addition to this we may observe, that Darby’s knowledge 
of the young man’s character was correct : with all his crimes, he was w'eak- minded 
and superstitious. 

He stood silent for some time after the ordeal h.ad been proposed to him ; his hair 
beciunc literally erect with the dread of this formidable scrutiny; his checks turned 
white, and the cold perspiration fell from him in large drops. All his strength ap- 
peared to have departed from him ; he stood, as if hesitating, and even the energy 
necessary to stand seemed to be the result of an effort. 

“ ‘ Remember,’ said Darby, pulling out the large crucifix which was attached to 
his beads, ‘ that the eye of God is upcfti you. If you’ve committed the murdher, thrim- 
hlc ; if not, Frank, you’ve little to fear in touchiii’ the cuipsc.’ 

««••••««• 

« He immediately walked towards the corpse, and stooping down, toucheil Ihe body 
with one hand, holding the gun in the other. The interest of that moment was in- 
tense, and all eyes were strained towards the spot. Behind the corpse, at each shoul- 
der — for the body lay against a small snow wreath, in a recumbent position — stood 
the father of the deceased, and the father of tlie accused, each wound up by fcclinga 
of a directly opposite character to a pitch of dreadful excitement. Over them, in his 
fantastic dress, and white beard, stood the tall mendicant, wlin held up his crucifix 
to Frank, witli an awful meiface upon his strongly marked countenance. At a little 
distance to the left of the body stood thq other men who were assembled, having their 
torches held aloft in their hands, and their forms bent towaids the corpse, their faces 
indicating expectation, dread and horror. The female relations of the deceased stood 
nearest his remains, their torches extended in the same direction, their visages exhi- 
biting the passions of despair and grief in their wildest characters, but as if arrested 
by some supernaturnl object, immediately before their eyes, that produced a new and 
more awful feeling than giief. When the body was toiicbed, Frank stood as if him- 
self bound by a spell to the spot. At length he turned his eyes to the mendicant, 
who stood silent and motionless with the cmcifix still extended in his hand. 

“ ‘ Are you satisfied now ?’ said he. 

‘ That’s wan’st,’ said the pilgrim : < you’re to touch it three tiroes.’ 

Frank hesitated a moment, but immediately stooped again, and tonched it twice 
in succession ; but it remained still and unchanged as before. His father broke the 
silence by a fervent ejaculation of thanksgiving to God for the vindication of his son’s 
character which he had just witnessed. 

** ‘ Now !’ exclaimed McKenna, in a loud exulting tone, ‘ you all see that I did 
not murdher him 1’ 

^“Yov did I* said a voice, which was immediately recognised to be that of the 
deceased.” 
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It would bt i^>flolute injustice to this story to rifle it farther. ‘ The 
Pig Driver is a felicitous sketch of Paddy’s power of blarneying and com- 
htg over the complacent self-conceit of Jolin Bull. It is not in the least 
probable; and yet true. We forbear quoting the French apophthegm of 
the fftfec and the true-like. The ilsmy on Irish Swearing is a clever 
dissertation; after the manner of Miss Edgewortli’s on Irish Bulls ; the 
Geography of an Irish oath, is one of the best stories of the series. Its 
merits comprehend excellence of all kinds ; shrewdness; liumour; pathoS; 
Sind an ex(][uisite discrimination of commonplace character. Peter Con. 
nell; a good-natured; honest; industrious boy^ tliough not of the brightest 
parts, has the good luck to marry a dbOrewd; sensible woman, and a really 
excellent manager, who, in the course of a long life, is guilty of no 
greater offence against prudence than marrying Peter, the keeper of a 
shebeen house, when only twenty guineas, the exhaiistless fortune of 
an Irish labourer, has been put to the fore.” Peter had been the con- 
fidential servant of an illicit distiller, and had become an adept in know- 
ledge of the process, and in cheating gaugers. Let us take a view of 

this family party towards the close of the honey-moon. 

• 

^ Pether,' said Kllisli, ^ its like a dhramc to me that youVo neglecting your biisi- 
iiesK, alaiiua.' 

“ ‘ Is it^ you beauty ? but, maybe, you’d first point out to me what business, bar- 
rin’ buttberin’ up j-oui’self, I have to mind, you phaiiix bright 

‘ Quit yourself, Petber I it’s time for you to g^ive up your ould xvays ; you caught 
one bird wid them, an’ that’s enouj^b. What do you iiitind to do ? It’s full time 
for you to be lookin’ about you.* 

‘ Lookin’ about me! What do you mane, Ellisb 5'* 

“ * The dickens a bit o’ me thought of it,” replied the wife, laughing at the unin- 
tentional allusion to the circumspect character of Peter’s eyes, — * upon my faix, I 
did’iU — ha, ha, hal’ 

« < Why, thin, hut you’re full o’ your fun, sure enoiigii, if that’s what you’re at. 
Maybe, avoiimeeu, if I had looked right afore pic, as I ought to do, it’s Katty Mur- 
ray an’ her snug farm I’d have, instead of* 

Peter hesitated. The lapid feelings of a woman and an Irishwoman, quick and 
tender, had come forth and subdued him. She had not voluntarily alluded to his 
eyes ; hut she immediately expressed that sorrow and submission which are most 
powerful when accompanied by innocence, and when meekly assumed to pacify ra- 
ther than to convince. A tear started to her eye, and with a voire melted into unaf- 
fected teiideniess, she addressed him, hut he scarcely gave her time to speak, 

“ ^ No, avourneeii, no, I won’t say what I was goin’ to mintion. I won’t, indeed, 
Ellish; dear ; an’ forgive me for voundin’ your feelin’s, alanna dhas. Hell res<ave 
her and her farm 1 1 dunna what put her into my head at all ; but I thought you 
wor jokin’ me about my eyes ; an’ sure if you war, acCiisbla, that’s no rasou that I’d 
not allow you to do that and more wid yopr own Pethcr. Give me a slewsthery'^ 
agrah — a sweet one, now 1’ 

‘‘ He then laid his mouth to hers, and immediately a sound nearly resembling a 
pistol shot was heard through every part of the house. It was, in fact, a kiss upon a 
scale of such magnitude and magnificence^ that the Emperor of Morocco might not 
blush to be charged with it. A reconciliation took place, and in due time it was de- 
termined, that Peter, as he understood poteen, should open a shebeen-house. 

^‘Thc moment this resolution was made, the wife kept coaxing him, until he took 
a small house at the cross-roads before alluded to, where, in the course of a short 
time, he was established, if not in his own line, yet in a mode of life approximating 
to it as nearly as the inclination of Ellish would permit. The cabin wlildh they oc- 
cupied had a kitchen in the middle, and a room at each end of it, in one of which was 
their own humble chaff bed, with its blue quilted drugget cover ; in the other, stood 
a couple of small tables, some stools, a short form, and one chair, being a present 
from his father-in-law. These constituted Peter’s w'holc establishment, so far as it 
defied the gauger. To this we must add a five-gallon keg of spirits hid in the garden, 
and a roll of smuggled tobacco.” 
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In ivhat follows, ire haVe an amusing' exemplification -of the feminine 
white arts and powers of persuasion, which ^finally made a man of Peter 
Connell. 

<< When they had been about two or three years thus employed, Peter, at the poli- 
citation of the wif^, took a small farm. 

« < YoiiVe stout an* able,* said she ; * ant as I can manage the house widout you, 
wouldn't it be a good plan to take a bit o* ground — nine or ten acres, suppose — an* 
thry your hand at it ? Sure you'wor wanst the greatest man in the parish about a 
farm. Surely chat *ud he dacenter nor to be slungein' about, inyiutin* truth and lies 
for other people, when thoy*re at their work, to make them laugh, an* you doin* no- 
thin* but standin* over thim, wid your hu^ down to the bottom o* your pockets ? 
Do, Pother, thry it, avick, an* you*ll see i w prosper wid us, plase Go(L* 

<< < Paix, Pm ladin* an easier life, EUisli.* 

‘ But are you ladiii* a daointor or a more becominer life P* 

« ( Why, 1 think, widout doubt, that it*s more becominer to walk about like a 
gintleman, nor to be workin* like a slave.* 

‘‘ ‘ Gintleman ! Musha, is it to the fair you’re bringin* yourself ? Why, you 
great big bosthoou, is*nt it both a sin an* a shame to see you sailin’ about among the 
iieig1iboui*s, like a shtray turkey, widout a hand's turn to do P But, any way, take 
my advice, a villish — ^will you, aroon ?— an* faix you’ll see how rich wc’ll get, Avid 
a hlessiii* 1’ , 

“ ‘ Rllish, you’re a dcludhcr !’ 

« t Well, an’ Avhat suppose P To be sure I am. 'Usen't you to be followin’ me, 
like a calf afthcr the finger P — ha, ha, ha I — Will you do my biddiii*, Pether dar- 
lin’P’ 

<< Peter gave her a shrewd, significant wink, in contindiction to what he considered 
the degrading comparison she had just made. 

ICllish, you're beside the mark, you beauty ; always put the saddle on the right 
hoi'se, Avoinan alive ! Did'iit you often and often swear to me, upon two green rib- 
bons acrass one another, that^ you liked a red head best, an* that the redder it was, 
jou liked it the hetther.* 

“‘An’ it was thrutli, too ; an’ sure, by the same a token, where could I get one 
half so led as )oiir own? Faiv, I knew what I was about ! I would’t give you yet 
for e'er a young man in the parish, if 1 was a widow to-morrow. Will you take the 
land P* 

“ ‘So thin, afthcr all, if the head had’iit been an me, I would'nt be a favourite wid 
you ? — ha, ha, ha !’ 

“ ‘ (iet out wid you, an’ spake sinsc. Throth, if you don’t say aithcr ay or no. 
I’ll give myself no more bother about it. There wc are now, viid some guineas 
together, an* Faix, Pether, you’re vgxin’me!’ 

“ ‘ Do you want an answer P* 

“ ‘ Why, if it’s plasin’ to gour honour^ I’d have no objection.’ 

“ ‘ Well, will you liav'c my new big .coat made agin Shraft ?’* 

“ ‘ Ay will I, ill case you do what I say ; but if you don’t the saiTa stitch of it’ll 
go to your hack this twelvemouth, may*be, if you vex me ! Now !’ 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what : my mind’s made nj) — I take the land ; an* I’ll 
shew the neighbours what Pether Connell can do yit.* 

“ ‘ Augh ! augh ! mavourncen that you wor 1 Throth, I’ll fry a bit o’ the bacon 
for our dinner to-day, on the head o* that, although 1 did’nt Intind to touch it till 
Sunday. Ay, faix, an* a.pair o’ stockin’s, too, along wid the coat; an* somethin’ 
else, that you did’nt hear of yit !’ 

“ ‘ Kllish, in fact, was a perfect mistress of the science of wheedling; but as it ap- 
pears instinctive in the sex, this is not to be wondered at.’ ” 

Our next extract explains some of the uses to which stories of this 
character may bo turned. Peter took his small farm, and exerted him- 
self so manfully in its cultivation, that Ellish, determined not to be out- 
done in the race of industry, with her odd savings purchased a load of 
crockery, which as taken from the car, she piled in proud array before 
the astonished Peter. This appearance of thrift, and the mending pros- 
pects of the family, arising from the sagacity, enterprise, and industry 
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of the wife^ might have affected a Scotcli or an English husband^ much 
iu the same agreeable manner that they did honest Peter Connell ; but 
the conjugal scene of banter^ gaiety^ and rustic badinage that ensues^ 
is rich in the flavour of the sod, and could only, at least after some years 
of the sobering state of matrimon}^, have been enacted by an Irish couple, 
and in Ireland. * 

‘ I knew, said she, ‘ I’d take a start out o’, you. Faix, Pethcr, you’ll see how 
I’ll do, never fear, wid the help o’ Heaven? I’ll be off to the market in the moniin*, 
plase God, where I’ll sell riiijfs roiiod me o’ them tp'oeks an’ pitchers. An’ now, Pc- 
ther, the sarrs^ one o’ me would do this, good or had, only bekase you’re managin’ 
the fiirm so cleverly. Tady Gorinley’s g^n’ to bring home his meal from the mill, 
and has promised to la\c these in the market for me, an’ never fear but I’ll get some 
o’ the neighbours to bring them home, so that there’s car-hire saved. Faix, Pethcr, 
there’s nothin’ like giviii’ the people sweet words, any way ; sure they come < hape.’ 

“ ‘ Faith, an’ I’ll back you for the sweet words, agin any woman iiithe three king- 
doms, Kllish, you darlin’. But don’t you know the proverb, sweet words biitther no 
parsnips' ^ 

<< In thivith the same proverb’s a lyin’ one, and ever was; but its not parsnips I’ll 
butther wid ’em, you gommoch.* 

<< ‘ Sowl, you butthered me wid ’em long enough, you deUidher — devil a lie in it ; 
but then, as you say, sure enough, 1 was no parsnij) — hot so soft as that aither, you 
phanix !’ *“ 

“ ‘ No ? Thin I sildoni seen your beautiful head widout thinkin’ of a carrot, an’ 
it’s Avell known they’re related — ha, ha, ha ! Beliave, Pethcr — behave, I say — Pe- 
ther, Pether — ha, ha, ha I — let me alone ! Katty llacket, take him away from me 
— ha, ha, ha !’ 

“ Will ever you, you shaver wid the tongue that you are ? Will ever you, 1 say ? 
Will ever you make delusion to my head agin — eh ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, never, never ; but let me go, an’ me so full o’ tickles : O, Pether avour- 
neen, don’t, you’ll hurt me, an’ me in the way I’m in — quit, avillish !’ 

‘ Bcdad, if you don’t let my head alone, I’ll — will ever you ?* 

Never, never. ’Phere now — ^ha, ha, lia! — oh, but I’m as wake as wather wid 
what I laughed. Well, now, Pether, didn’t I manage bravely — did’nt I ?’ 

‘ Wait till we see the prolits first, ICIlisb— icroekery’s very tiiulher goods.’ 

‘ Ay !— jist Avait, an’ I’ll engage. I’ll turn the penny. The family's risin’ wid 
11 s’— 

« ( Very thrue,’ replied Peter, giving a sly wink at the wife — ‘ no doubt of it.’ 

< llisin’ Avid us — 1 tell you to have siiise, Petber; an’ its our duty to have some- 
thing for the cratliurs Avbeii they groAv up.’ 

“ ‘ Well, that’s thruth — sure I’m not sayin’ aginst it.’ 

“ ‘ I knoAv that; but what 1 say is, if avc hould an Ave may make money. EA'ery 
thing, fur so far, has thruv Avid us, (>od he praised for it ! There’s another thing in 
my mind, that I'll be tel in’ you some o’ these days.’ 

I believe, Ellish, you dlirame about makin’ money.’ 

Well, an’ 1 might do Avorse ; Avhen I’m dhramiiv about it, I’m doin’ no sin to 
any one. But, listen, you must keep the house to-moirow Avhile I’m at the market. 
Won’t you, Pether.’ 

“ ^ An’ who’s to open the dhrain in the bottom heloAA\’ 

“ ‘ That can be done the day afther. Won’t you, ahouchal?’ 

“ ‘ Ellish, you’re a dcludher, 1 tell you. SAveet Avords ! soavI, you’d smooth a fune 
hush wid sweet Avords. HoAV-an’-ever, I tci//keep the house to .morrow, till we see 
the great things you’ll do Avid your crockery.’” 

r 

We must follow Ellish to the market, with her wares and her short 
red petticoat, blue stockings, strong brogues, blue cloak, and' man’s hat 
fastened below her chin with a ribbon ; a proper virago, with a kind 
word and a Joke for every customer, her healthy cheek in full bloom, 
and her blue.grey eye beaming with an expression of fun and good 
nature, a favourite not the les|^ that she was as ready to meet her 
rivals in business with a blow as with a joke.” The scene which we now 
extract, proves what few persons above the rank of Ellish, and, in parti- 
cular, few women, would ever believe out of book, — that an Iris h char- 
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woman^ hnxter^ or costermonger^ though ready of her tongue^ and not 
slack of her hand, may, notwithstanding these little faults, be an af- 
fectionate and discreet wife, a fond mother, and, in her own rank, a 
most valuable member of society. Mobile such delineations of charfictoy 
impart knowledge, they teach charity, and are thus a most valuable 
kind of book-learning. Ellish, by her independent exertions, effectually 
stimulated the pride of Peter, and urged him to keener industry. He 
had originally dug his potato ground wholly with his spade, and har- 
rowed in the seed of his little held with a thorn bush ; but Ellish had 
now (in two years) bought him a hq^rse, and he had got a plough and 
tackle.” 

< The sarra one o* you, Pether,* she exclaimed to him one day, * but’s batin' me 
out an* out. Why, you're the very dickens at the farmin*, so you are. Faix, I sup- 
pose, if you go an this way much longer, that you'll be thinkin* of another fiirm, 
in regard that we have some guineas together. Pether, did you ever think of it, 
abouchal ?' 

<< < To be sure* I did, you beauty ; an* amn't 1 in fifty notions to take Harry Neil's 
land, tliat jist lies along side of our own.' 

“ ‘ Faix, an’ you're right, maybe ; but if its sthrivin* agin me you are, you may 
give it over : I tell you, I'll have more money made afore this time twelvemonth 
than you will.’ * 

< Arrah, is it jokin’ you arc ? More money ? Would you advise me to take 
Harry's land? Tell me tAa/ first, you phanix, an* thin I’m your man 1* 

* Faix, take your own course, avourncen. If you get a lasc of it at a fair rint, 
ril buy another horse, anyhow. Is'nt that doin’ the thing dacent ?’ 

“ ‘ More power to you, Ellish I I’ll hould you a crown, I pay you the price o' 
the horse afore this time twelvemonth.’ 

‘ Done ! The sarra he off me, but dbnel an* here’s Barny Dillon an’ Katty Hac- 
' ket to heer witness.’ 

‘ Sure enough we will,’ said Bamy, the servant. 

‘ I’ll hack the niistliress, any money,’ rejdied the maid. 

** ‘ Two to one on the masther,’ said the man. “ Whoo ! our side o’ the house for 
ever I Come, Pether, hould up your head, there’s money bid for you!’ 

‘ Ellish, I’ll fight for you, ancle deep,’ said Katty — depind you’re life an me.* 

<<< 111 the name o’ goodness, thin, it’s a bargain,’ said Ellish; an’ at the end o’ the 
year, if we’re spared, we’ll see what we’ll sec. We’ll have among ourselves a little 
sup o’ tay, plase Goodness, an’ we’ll he comfortable. Now, Barny, go an’ draw home 
thim phaties from the pits while the day’s fine ; and, Katty, a colleen, bring in some 
wather, till wc get the pig killed and scalded — it’ll hardly have time to be good ba- 
con fur the big markets at Christinas. I don’t wish,’ she continued, ‘ to keep it back 
from them that we have a thrifle o’ money. One always does betthcr when it’s 
known that they’re not strugglin’. There’s Nelly Cummins, — an’ her customers is la- 
vin’ her, an’ dalin’ wid me, bekgse she’s *goin* down in business. Ay, an’ Pether, a 
hagnr, it’s the way o’ the world !’ 

“ ‘ Well, but Ellish, don’t you be givin* Nelly Cummins tlie harsh word,' or liKpin* 
too heavily upon her, the crathur, merely in regard that she is goin’ down. Do you 
hear, a colleen ?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I don’t do it, Pether ; but you know she has a tongue like a razor at 
times, and whin it gets loose she’d provoke St. Pether himself. Thin slie’s takin’ to 
the dhrink, too, the poor niisfortunnte vagahone !’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, that’s no aflair o* yours, nor mine aither— only dont be risin’ ruc- 
tions and norrations wid her. You threw n a jug at her the last day you war out, 
an’ hot the poor ould Potticary as he was passin’. You see 1 hard that, though you 
kep it close from me !— ‘ha, ha, ha I* 

* Ha, ha, ha ! — ^ivhy you’d split, if you had seen the crathur whin ho fell into 
Pether While’s brogue-creels, wid hie heels up. But what right had she to be 
sthrivin’ to bring away my customers afore my face P Alley Dogherty was buyiu’ a 
crock wid me, an’ Nelly shouts over to her from where she sot like a prince on her 
stool, < Alley,’ says she, ^ here’s a betther one for three fardens less, an* another far- 
den ’ill get you a penn’orth o’ salt.’ An’, indeed. Alley walks over, manely enough, 
an’ tuck her at her word* Why, flesh an’ blood couldn’t bear it 1* 

* Indeed, an’ you’re rali flesh au’ blood, Ellish, if that bes thrus.’ 

^ Well, but consamin’ what I mintioned awhile agone — hut I the po 9 r mad era- 
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thur, let U9 have no more discoorse about her — I say, that no one eyer thriyes so vyell 
as when the world sees that they arc gettin* an, an* prosperin’; but if there’s not an 
appearance, how will any one know whether we are prosperin’ or not, ban'in* they 
sec some some sign of it about us ; I mane, in a quiet rasonable way, u'idout show 
or extravagance. In the name o* Oooihiess, thin, let ns get the house brushed up, 
an’ the out-houscs dashed. A bushel or two of liuic ’ill make this as white as an 
egg widin, an* a very small expinse Avill get it plastered an whitewashed widout. 
Wouldn’t you like it, avournceii ? Eh, Pother?’ 

“ *To be sure I’d like it. It’ll give a respectful look to the house an’ place.’ 

‘ Ay, an’ it’ll bring customers, that’s the main thing. People always like to 
come to a snug comfortable place. An*, plaise Oh)d, I’m thinkin’ of another plan 
that I’ll soon mintion.* 

“ ‘An’ what may that be, you skamer ?’ ” 

We cannot follow the fortunes of this family tiH Ellish acquires parent 
wealth, marries a son to the niece, and a daughter to the nephew of the 
priest, and settles all her cJiildrcn respectably in life. In the death-bed 
of this well-principled and clear-headed, though now worldly-minded 
woman, the struggles of tlie ruling passion, and the influences of long con - 
firmed habit, arc depicted with dramatic skill and force, which would do 
honour to any writer. The author, however, falls into his habitual error, 
and by repetitions and lengthened description, labours but too success- 
fully to diminish the powerful impression he makes. The burial of Kllish, 
the wild grief of Peter, with its interludes of most melancholy mirth and 
maudlin gaiety, are inimit.able in their kind, and as truly Irish as any 
thing in the volumes. The Lianhan Shee is composed in a more ambi- 
tious style. The story, it seems, is a true one ; hut there is not much 
to recommend it to the writer of popillar and nnefnl fictions, nor to atono 
for the horror of the catastroplte. Going to Mnjjnooth, with a good deal 
of quaint humour, is meagre of incident, and not very consistent ; and 
falls into a very natural, but most tame and impotent conclusion. Phe» 
Um 0*Tf)ole a courtship presents us wiHi the birth, training, and end of 
a thorough-paced rustic blackguard, interspersed with much thfit is cu- 
rious in the manners of the Irish peasantry ; but as a whole, it is an 
unpleasing story. The hero is too degraded and worthless either to 
point a moral or adorn a tale,” Tnhber Derg is far more successful. It 
Ls, indeed, one of the most delightful tales which this writer has yet 
produced. It is a narrative of humble life tried by severe suffering, and 
sustained and sweetened by the strength and tendernes*s of the domestic 
affections. It opens with a clear and heautifiil description of the scenery 
around an Irish high -lying farm in a remote* part of the country, and of 
the fountain from which the farnr was named. Owen Macarthy, the 
young farmer, and his wife, are W'orthy of their charming abode ; they 
arc of the best order of the Irish people, uniting w'ith the national warmth 
and vivacity of temperament, the steady habits and firm moral princii)le 
which are sometimes found defective among their compatriots. They 
are, moreover, of a good stock, and have some distant claims of lineage, 
which inspired the honest pride of not disgracing it. Industrious, affec- 
tionate, kindly, and benevolent; the best husband, father, and neighbour 
in his district ; sober and steady, Owen already enjoyed the fullest do- 
mestic happiness, and bade fair for worldly prosperity, w*hen, by the de- 
pression of agriculture w'hich followed the peace, the carelessness of his 
absentee landlord, and the villany of an agent, he is ruined and sent 
adrift. The declining circumstances and gradual falling off of poor Owen 
are painted with the truth and minute fidelity of Crabbe. We are placed 
at once in the midst of the entanglements and dflficulties with which he 
maintains, a hopeless struggle, and under which disease at last prostrates 
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ibe patient and meek-minded man. And here we shall quote a passage^ • 
which strikes at the root of the worst of Ireland's galling jniseries. 

On rising from his bed of sickness, the prospect before him required his utmost 
fortitude to l^r. He was now wasted in epergy both of mind and body, reduced to 
utter poverty, with a large family of children, too young to assist him, without means 
of I'etricving liis circumstances, has wife and himself gaunt skeletons, his farm ne-* 
glectcd, his house wrecked, and his offices falling to ruin, yet every day bringing the 
half-year’s term nearer f Oh, ye who riot on the iniseHes of such men — ye who roll 
round the easy circle of fashionable life, think upon this picture ! Ye vile and heart-* 
less landlords, who see not, hear«not, know not those to Avhosc heart-breaking toil 
ye owe the only merit ye possess — that of rank in society — come and contemplate 
this virtuous man, as unfriended, unassisted, and unchecred by those who arc bound by 
a strong moral duty to protect and aid him, he looks shuddering into the dark cheerless 
future ! Is it to be wondered at that he, and such as he, should, in the miseiy of his 
despair, join the nightly meetings, be lurod to associate himself with the incendiary, 
or seduced to grasp, in the stupid apathy of wretchedness, the weapon of the mur- 
derer ? By neglecting the ]>euple, by draining them, witli merciless rapacity of the 
means of life; hy goading them on under a cruel system of rack rents, ye become not 
their natural benefactors, but curses and scourgt^s, nearly as nuich in reality as y^ 
are in their opinion. 

“ When Owen rose, he way driven hy banger, direct and immediate, to sell hiv 
best cmv; and having purchased some oat meal at an enormous price, from a well 
known devotee in the parish, who hoarded up his commodity for a ^ dear summer,* 
he laid liis plans for the future, with ns much jiidgment .as any man could display. 
One morning after breakfast he addressed the Avife as follows . 

‘‘ ‘ Katlileen, mavuurnccii, I want to consult wid you about what wei ought to do; 
things arc low wid us, astliorc ; and except our Heavenly Father puts it into the 
heart of them I’m goin* to mention, I don’t know what we’ll do, nor what ’ill become 
of these poor crathurs that's naked and hungry about us. God pity them, they don’t 
know — .and maybe that sapie's some comfort — the hardships that's before them. 
Poor crathurs, see how quiet .and sorrowful they sit about their little play, pASsiri* the 
time for themselves as well as they can I Alley, acushl.i maciiree, come OA^er to me. 
Your liair is briglit and hiir. Alley, and curls so purtily that the finest lady in the 
land might envy it, but aeushla, your colour's gone, yoiir little bands are Avasted 
away, too; that sickness was sore upon you, a colleen machree, and he that 'ud 
spend his heart's blood for you darlin', can do nothing to lielji you!’ 

“ He looked at the child as he spoke, and’a slight motion in- the muscles of his face* 
was barely perceptible, but it passed aAvay; and, after kissing her, he proceeded : — 

“ ‘ Ay, ye cratluirs — you and I, Kathleen, could earn our bread for ourselATS yet, but 
these can't do it. This last stroke, darlin’, has laid us at the door of both poverty 
and si<d<ness, but blessed be the Mother of Heaven for it, they are all left wid us ; and 
sure that's a blessiu’ aa'o’vc to be thankful for — glory be to God !’ 

“ ‘ Ay, poor tilings, it’s w«ll to have them spartal, Owen dear; suro I’d rather » 
thousand times beg from door to door, and have my childher to look ai^ than be ini 
comfort Avidout them.’ ” • 

To go forth and beg is the only wsource, averse as it is to the honest 
pride of the descendant of Macarthy More. Led by the wild hope of 
reaching the Head Landlord, and of making their distress known to 
him, and moving his compassion or his sense of justice, Owen makes a 
long journey. On his return to his family from this bootless errand, he 
finds his favourite child dead, and his wife' and little ones driven to tl/e 
shelter of a kind neighbour's barn. His farm waft not yet taken, for that 
the threats of the thoughtless comhimations who execute wild justice"’ 
in Ireland, prevented ; tlmugh Owen had no part in tlieiv proceedings. 

“We did not,” Bays the author, write this story for effect. Our object was to re- 
Iktc facts that occurred. In Ireland there is much blame justly attached to landlords 
for their neglect and severity, in such depressed times, towards tlieir tenants. There* 
Is also much that is not only indefeiisibl# but atrocious on the part of the tenants. 
But can the landed proprietors of Ireland plead ignorance or want of education for 
their neglect and rapacity, whilst the crimes of the tenants, on the contrary, may in 
general be ascribed to both ! He ivho lives, as perhaps his forefathers have donev 
upon any man’s property, and foils, from ooavoidable calamity, has as just and clear 

2 Q2 
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a right to aeaistance from the landlord, as if the amount of that aid were a bonded 
dehf. Common policy, common sense, and common justice, should induce the Irish 
landlords to lowtr their rents according to the market for agricultural produce, other* 
wise poverty, fiimine, crime, and vague political speculations, founded upon idle 
hopes of a general transfer of property, ^ll spread over and convulse the kingdom. 
Any man who looks into our poverty, may see that our landlords ought to reduce 
their rents to a standard suitable to the time% and to the ability of thO' tenant.’ 

We cannot forbear copying the scene which precedes the departure of. 
this virtuous family on the mendicant wanderings, of late years so fre. 
quent in Ireland even among decent people* 

« One Saturday night he and the family found themselves without food ; they bad 
not tasted a morsel for twenty-four hours. There were murmurings and tears, and 
finally, a low conversation among them, as if they held a conference upon some sub- 
ject which filled them with both grief and satisfaction. In this alternation of feeling 
did they pass the time until the sharp gnawing of hunger was relieved by sleep. A 
keen December wind blew with a bitter blast on the following morning ; the rain 
was borne along upon it with violence, and the cold was chill and p^ercin^. Owen, 
his wife, and their six children, issued at day-break out of the barn in which, ever 
since their removal from Tiibber Derg, they had lived until then ; their miserable 
fragments of bed clothes were tied in a bundle to kpep them dry ; their pace was 
slow, need we say sorrowful ; all were in teai*s. Owen and Kathleen went first, with 
a child upon the back, and anolher in the hand, of each. Their route lay by their 
former dwelling, the door of which was open, for it had not been inhabited. On 
passing it they stood a moment ; then with a simultaneous impulse both approached 
— entered — and took one last look of a spot to which their hearts clung with endu- 
ring attachment. They then returned ; and as they passed, Owen put forth his 
hand, picked a few small pebbles out of the wall, and put them in his pocket. 

« < Farewell I ’ said he, ‘ and may the blessin’ of God rest upon you 1 We now lave 
you for ever ! We*re goin* at last to beg our bread through the world wide, where 
none will know of the happy days we pasted widin your walls ! We must lave you ; 
but glory be to the Almighty, we arc goin’ wid a clear coflfecience : we took no re- 
venge into our own hands, but left everything to God above us. We are poor, but 
there is neither blood, nor muiider, nor dishonesty upon our heads. Don't cry, Kath- 
leen — don't cr}', childher ; there is still a good God above, who can and may do 
something for us yet^ glory be to his name.’ 

He then passed on with his family, which, including himself, made^ in all, bight 
paupers, being an additional burden upon the country, which might easily have been 
avoided. His land was about two years waste, and when it was ultimately taken, 
the house was a ruin, and the money allowed by the landlord for building a new 
one, together with the loss of two years' rent, would, if humanely directed, have ena- 
bled Owen McCarthy to remain a solvent tenant.' ” 

The writer, like every man who is possessed of feeling as well as 
thought, is friendly to poor laws for trelandt Indignation must mingle 
strongly in every British heart, wit]i the pity inspired by perusing the 
subjoined remarks ; — 

<< Indeed it is astonishing how any man can, for a moment, hesitate to form his 
opinion upon the subject of poor laws. The English and Scotch gentry know some- 
thing about the middle and lower classes of their respective countries, and, of course, 
they have a fixed system of provision for the poor in each. The ignorance of the 
Irish gentry, upon almost tvery subject connected with the real good of the people, 
is only in keeping with the ignorance of the people themselves. It is to be foared, 
however, that their disinclination to introduce poor laws arises less from actual igno- 
rance, than from an illiberal selfishnesa The facts of the case are these In Ire- 
land the whole support of the inconceivable multitude of pHaupera, who swarm lil^ 
Ipcusts over the surface of the country, rests upon the middle and lower classes, or ' 
rather opon the latter, for there is scarcely such a thing in this unhappy country as 
a middle class, hi not one out of a thougand instances do the gentry contribofo 
Hm mendicant poor. In the first place, .a vast proportion of our landlords are 
ssA^oei^ who squander upon their own pleasures or vice% in the theatres^ sal(H^a^c^ 
gaming-hoi^s of France, or in the softer profligacies of Italy, that which Fught. 
to return in some shape to stand in the place of duties to shamefully nej^ect^*' 
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TIiMe pcraouB contribute nothing to the poor, except the various evils which thtir 
absence entails upon them. 

On the other hand, the resident gentry never, in any case, assist a beggar, even 
in the remote parts of the country, where there are no Mendicity Institutions. Nor 
do the beggam ever think of applying to theol. They know that his Honour's dogs 
would be slipped at them ; or that the whip might be laid, perhaps^ to the shoulders 
of a broken-hearted father, with his brood of helpless children wanting food ; per- 
haps, upon the emaciated person of a miserable widow, who begs for her orphans, 
only because the hands that supported, and would have defended, both her and them, 
are mouldei'ed into dnst.** ^ 

But this is speculation ; what follows is reality 

« Any person conversant with the Irish people must frequently have heard such 
dialogues as the following, during the application of a beggar for alms 

** Mendicant^-^^ We’re axin your charity, for God’s sake !* 

« Poor Tenant — < Whethen lor His sake you would get it, poor crathur, if we had 
it ; but it’s not for you widin the four comers of the house. It ’ud be well for us if 
we had now all gave away in charity duritC the whole year ; we wouldn’t have 
to be biiyin’ for ourselves at three prices. Why don’t you go up to the Big House ? 
They're rich an* can aflbi^ it.* 

Mendicant, with a shrug, which sets all his coats and bags in motion— Och ! 
och I The Big House, inagh ! ^Mushji, do you want me, an’ the childhre here, to be 
torn to pieces wid the dogs ? or lashed wid a whip by *one o’ the sarwints ? No, no, 
avouniecn ! (with a hopeless shake of the head.) 1'hat *ud be a blue look-up, like 
a clear cvenin.’ 

“ Poor Tenant — ‘ Then, indeed, we haven’t it to help you now, poor man. We’re 
buy in* ourselves.’ 

“ Mendicant^*- Thin, throtli, that’s lucky, so it is ! I’ve as purty a grain o* 
male here, as you’d wish to thicken wather wid, that I sthruv to get together, in 
hopes to be able to buy a qugrther o’ tobaccy, along wid a pair o* new bades an* a 
scapular for myself. I’m suspieious that there’s about a stone ov it altogether. You 
can have it anundher the Biarket price, for I’m frettin’ at not havin’ the scapular an 
me. Sure the l^ord will siiid me an’ the childhre a bit an* sup some way else — glory 
to his name !~*besides a lock o* praties in the corner o’ the bag here, that’ll do us for 
this day, any way.’ 

The bargain is immediately struck, and the poor tenant is glad to purchase, 
cyen tvom a beggar, his stone of meal, in consequence of getting it a few pence under 
market price. Such scenes as this, which am of frequent occurrence in the country 
parts of Ireland, need no comment. 

** This, certainly, is not a ftate of things which should be permitted to exist. 
Every man ought to be compelled to support the poor of his native parish according 
to his means. It is an indelible disgrace to the legislature so long to have neglected 
the paupers of Ireland. Is it to be thought of with common patience, that a person 
rolling in wealth shall feed upon his turtle, his venison, and his costly luxuries of 
every description, for which he yvill not* scruple to pay the highest price^that this 
heartless and selfish man, whether he reside at home or abroad, shall thus uncon- 
scionably pamper himself with viands purchased by the toil of t|||^ peopf^ and yet not 
contribute to their miseries, when poverty, sickness, or age, throws them upon the 
scanty support of casual charity ? 

** Shall this man be peimitted to batten iii luxury in a foreign land, or, at home> 
to whip our paupers from his carriage, or hunt them, like beasts of prey, from his 
grounds, whilst the lower classes— the gradually decaying poor — are compelled to 
groan under the burden of their support in addition to their other burdens ? Surely 
it is not a question which admits of argument. This subject has been darkened and 
made difficult by fine-spun and unintelligible theories, when the only knowledge ne- 
cessary to understand it may be gained by spending a few weeks in some poor idllage 
in the interior of the country. As for Parliamentary Committees upon this or any 
other subject, they are, with reverence be it spoken, thoroughly contemptible. They 
will summon and examine witnesses who, for the most part, know little abont the 
habits or distresses of the poor ; public money will be wasted in defraying their ex- 
penses and in printing reports ; resolutions will be passed ; something will be said 
alwut it in the House of Commons ; and, In a few weeks, after resolving and re-ie- 
Bdhing, it is' as little thought of, as If it had never been the suliject of invMtiga- 
tton*” 

CopioiuB ns our extracts have been, we cannot forbear tbis pathetic 
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scene of the first alms-asking. It is^ we thinks touchingly tender and 
beautiful^ and overflows with tlie milky generosity of the native charac- 
ter of the Irish. This conversation takes place on the highway - 

f 

‘ Kathlern, asthorp,’ said Owen, ‘ I can’t bid 3-011 not to cry ; bear up, acusbla 
Viachree; bear up : sure, as I said wbeii we came out this iiiorniu*, there’s a good 
God above us, that can still turn 01 er the good hife for us, if we put our hopes in 
bini.’ 

“ ‘ Owen,’ said his sinking wife, ‘ it’s not altogether bekase we’i*c brought to 
this, that I’m cryin. No indeed.* * 

‘ 'riiiii what ails 3'Ou, Kathleen darlin ?* 

“ The wife hesitated, and cva<led the question for some time; but at length upon 
his pressing her for an answer, with a fresh gush of sorrow, she replied, 

“ ‘ Owen, since you must know — o<h, ina)* God i)it3- us! — since you must know, 
its wid hunger — mid hunfjer ! I ke2>t, nnkiiowiist, a little lot of bread to give the 
childre tliis morniii’, an* that was part of it 1 gave 3-ou yesterday early — I’m near 
two days fast in.’ 

‘ Kathleen ! Kathleen ! Och I sure I knoiv 5'onr worth, avillilh. You were too 
good a wife, an* too good a uiotber, .nniost ! God forgive me, Kathleen ! I fretted 
about hoggin’, dear ; but as my heavenly bather’s above me. I'm now happier to beg 
wid 3011 by my side, nor if I war in the best boiisf in the province widoiit you; 
Ilould up, avournern, for a while. Come on, chlldhre, darlins, an, the first bouse 

we meet we’ll ax their char , their assistance. Come on, darlins, all of yees. 

Why mi’ heart’s asier, so it is. Sure we have your mother, childhre, safe wid us, an’ 
what signifies any thing so long as .she^s left to us.* 

“ He then raised his wife teiulerl}’, for she had been compelled to sit ff-om weak- 
ness, and they bent their steps to a decent farm-house, that stood a few perches off 
the road, about a quarter of a mile before them. 

“ As they a])proached the door, the husband hesitated a moment ; bis face got 
paler than usual, and his lip quivered, as he said — ‘ KatbliM-n — * 

“ ‘ I know what you’ie goin* to sa\’, Owen. No, acushla, you won’t ; /*// ax it 
myself.’ 

‘ Do,’ said Owen, with difficulty; M can’t do it; hut I’ll overcome my pride 
afore long, I liopc. It’s tliryiii* to me, Kathleen, an’ 3-ou know it is — for yon know 
bow little I ever expected to be brought to this.* 

Hiisht, a\illish i We’ll thr3’, then, in the name o’ God.’ 

“As she spoke, the children, herself and her husband, entered, to beg for the first 
time in tlieir lives a morsel of food. Yes I timidl}' — with a blush of sliamc, red 
even to crimson, upon the pallid features of Kathleen — with grief acute and piercing 
—they entered tlic house together. 

“ For some minutes they stood and spoke not. The unhappy u-oman, unaccus- 
tomed to the language of supplication, sc;trcc1y kne^ in what terms to crave assis- 
taiiceu Owen, himself, stood back, uncovered, bis fine but mucli changed featui-es 
overcast with an expression of deep affliction. Kathleen cast a single glance at him 
as if for cneouragemeut. Their eyes met ; she saw’ the upright man — the last rem- 
nant of the M‘Cart^ — himself once the .friend of the poor, of the unhappy, of the 
afflicted — standing mished and broken down by misfortunes which be had not de- 
served, waiting with patience for a morsel of charity. Owen, too, had hia remem- 
brances. He recollected the days when he sought and gained the pure and fond af- 
fections of his Kathleen ; when beauty, and youth, and innocence encircled her with 
their light and their grace, as she spoke or moved ; he saw her a happy wife and 
mother in her own home, kind and benevolent to all who required her good word or 
her good office ; and now ohe was homeless. He remembered, .too, hoAv she used to 
plead w’ith himself for the afflicted. It was hut a moment ; yet when their eyes met, 
that moment was crowded by I’ememhrances that flashed across thei^r minds with a 
keen sense of a lot so hitter and wretched as theirs. Kathleen could not speak, al- 
though she tried; her sobs denied her utterance ; and Owen involuntarily sat iipon'a 
cliair, and covered his face wiUi his hand. 

“ To an observing eye it is never difficult to detect the cant of imposture, Qr to 
perceive distress when it is reaL The good woman of the house, as is usual in Ire- 
land, was in the act of approaching them, unsolicited, with a double handful of meal 
^that ib what the Scotch and northern Irish call a gowpen — or ns much as hpth 
hfinds locked together can contain — ^when noticing their distress, she paused Bv mo- 
eyed them more closely, and exclaimed— ' 

* WJioi’s this? Wily there’s something wrong wid you, good people 1 But first 
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«n* foremost take this, in the name an* honour of God.* 

« May the blessiu’ of the same Man* rest upon yeesl” replied Kathleen. « This- 
is a soiTOwful tlirial to us ; for its our first day to be upon the world ; an* this is 
the first help of the kind we ever axed for, or ever g9t ; an’ indeed now I find 
we haven’t even a place to carry it in. fl’ve no — b— b — cloth, or any thing to 
hould it.* 

“ ‘ Your fii-st, is it ?’ said the good woman. ‘ Your first I May the marcifiil queen 
o’ heaven look down upon yecs, but it’s a bitther day yees war driven out on I Sit 
down, tlicM*, >011 poor crathnr. God pity you, I pray this day, for you have a heafU 
broken look I Sit down awhile, near the fire, you an’ the childhre ! Come over, 
dai'lins, an’ warm yourselves ! dch, oh ! but it’s the thousand pities to see sich fine 
childhre — handsome an* good lookin’, even as they are, brought to this ! Come over, 
good man ; get near the fire, tor you’re wet an’ could all of yees. Brian, ludher 
them two la/y tliieves o’ dogs out o’ that. Eiree snasy a wndhee bradaghy agvs go 
mah a skin ! — be olF wid yees, ye lazy divils, that’s not U'orth you feedin.* Come 
over, honest man.’ ♦ 

Owen an his family were placed near the fire ; the poor man’s heart was full, 
and he sighed heavily. 

“ ‘ May he that it pla&cd to thry us,’ he exclaimed, ‘ reward you for this ! We 
arc,* he continued, ‘ a poor an’ a siitferin’ family; hut it’s the will of God that we 
should he so, au’ sure we can’t complain wicloiit coinniittin’ sin. All wc ax now i(^ 
that it may he plasin’ to him* that brought ns low, to enable ns to liear up iiiidher 
our thrials. We would take it to our clioice to heg ,an’ be honest, sooner nor to be 
wealtiiy an’ wicked ! We have our failins an’ our sins, God help us ; hut still 
there’s nothin’ dark or heavy oji our consciences. Glory be to the name o* God 
for it!’ 

‘ Throth, I believe yon,’ replied the fanner’s wife ; ‘ there’s thnith an* honesty 
in your face ; one may easily see the remains of dacency about yees all. Musha, 
tlirow y<iur little things aside, an’ stay where yees are to-day : you can’t bring out 
the childhre undher the teem of rain an’ sleet 'that’s in it. Wiirrah dheelish, 
hnt it’s the bitther day all out! Faix, Paddy u ill get a dhrookin, so he will, at 
that weary fair wid the sticks, poor hotichal— a ?un of ours that’s gone to Bally- 
boulteen to sell some cattle, uii’ he’ll not be Avorlli three hapuiis afore he comes 
back.’ ” 

It would he a more jileasiiijoc task to follow the f^radtial rise of this poor 
family, and their subsoipierit happy restoration to Tubber Derg, But on 
that we cannot venture. Wildgoosc Lodge, is a tale of horror, not the 
less revolting- that it is based in facts. It is not composed in the tender, 
eai-y, or humorous vein, in which this w^riter is {renerally so successful ; 
and in the melo -dramatic scenes of the chaj)el, violates everything like 
probability. tYe notice the Poor Scholar, one of the longest and best 
of the stories, merely to introduce the following exquisite excmpliliC(*ition 
of Paddy’s pow'ers of blaryeying &nd doing his betters. I’he Poor Scho~ 
liify far from home and friends, is, by the inhumanity of liis pedagogue, 
turned out of doors, while suflering under typhus fever, lie is found 
in a ditch by a few mowers, who usually made their dining parlour in 
the same convenient place. Their horror of fever, the dreadful scourge 
of the country, strong as it is, cannot overcome their compassion. The 
first impulse w^as to draw back, when the lad explained the nature of his 
illness ; but then, • 

“ ‘ Thundher an’ turf, what’s to be done ?’ exclaimed one of them, thrusting his 
spread fingers into his hail*. Is the poor boy to die widout help among Chris- 
tyeens like uz ?* 

“ * But liasn’t he the sickness 'f* exclaimed another ; * an* in that case^ Pethcr^ 
w hat’s to be done ?* 

** ‘ Why, you gommoch, isn’t that wliat I’m wantin’ to know ? You wor ever an 
always a dam* ass, Paddy, except before you w^or born, an’ thin you wor like Major 


« * God 1b BODietimcs thus termed in Ireland. By ** Man*’ here la meant person or being. He Is 
a'ro called the •• Man above ;'* although this must be intended for, and often is applied, to Christ 
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M‘Curragh, worse nor nothin.* Why the sarra do you he spakin* about the sicknees, 
the Lord protect us, whin you know Tni so tiuiersome of it ?’ 

“ ‘ But considher,’ said another, edging off from Jemmy, however, ‘ that he*8 a 
poor scholar, an* that there’s a great blessin* to thini that assists the likes of him.* 

“ ‘ Ay is there that, sure enoiigli, Dan ; but you see — ^blur-aii-age, what*B to be 
done ? He can’t die tliis a-way, wid nobody wid him but himselh’” 

“ Irishmen, however, are not just that description of persons who can pursue their 
usual avocatioii>, and see a lellow-crcature die, without such attentions as they can 
afford him ; not precisely so bad as that, gentle reader ! Jemmy had not been two 
hours on his sti <nv, when a second shed much larger than his own, was raised within 
a dozen yards of it. In this a tire w'as lit ; a small pot was then procured, milk was 
sent ill, and such other little comforts brought together, as they supposed necessary for 
the sick boy. Having accomplished these matters, a kind of guard was set to watch and 
nurse-tend him; a pitchfork was got, on the prongs of wMiicli they intended to reach 
him bread across tlie ditcli ; and a long-shafted shovel u'as borrowed, on which to 
furnish him driniawith safety to thein!M‘lve<3. That cxtiiiguishable vein of humour, 
which in Ireland mingles even with death and calamity, was also visible here. The 
ragged half-starved creatures laughed heartily at the oddity of their own inventions, 
and enjoyed the ingenuity with which they made shift to meet the Exigencies of the 
occasion, without in the slightest degree having their sympathy and concern for the 
afflicted youth lesveiied. 

“ Wbeii tlieir arrangements were completed, one of 'them (he of the scythe) made 
a little whey, which, in lieu of .spoon, he stirred with the end of his tobacco kniffl; 
he then extended it across tiic ditch upon a shovel, after having put it in a tin por- 
ringer. 

‘ Do you want a taste o’ whay, avoumeen ?’ 

** < Oil, I do,' replied Jemmy; ‘ give me a drink for God’s sake.’ 

“ ‘ There it is, a bouclial, on the shovel. Musha if myself rightly knows what 
aide you’re lyin’ an, or IM put it as near your lips as 1 could. Come, man, he stout, 
don’t be cast down at all at all ; &urc, bud-aii’-agc, we’re shovelUn’ the whay to you, 
any how.’ 

“ ‘ 1 luive it,’ replied the boy— < oli, I have it. May God never forget this to you 
whoever you are.’” 

In this way the working hours are ^pent, and now comes the cream 
of the jest 

« When the hour of closing the day’s labour arrived, Major - came down to 
inspect the progress which his mow ers had made, and the goodness of his crop upon 
his meadows. No sooner was he perceived at a distance, than the scythes were in- 
stautly resumed, and the mo^i^eis pursued their employment with an appearance 
of zeal and honesty that could not he suspected. 

** On arriving at the meadow's, how'ever, he w^as evidently startled at the miserable 
day's woik they had performed. 

‘‘ ‘ Wliy, Connor,’ said he, addressing the ^nurse-tender, ‘ how is this? 1 protest 
you have not performed half a day’s labour ! This it. miserable aud shameful.* 

^ < Dcdnd, Major, it’s thnie for your honour, sure enough. It’s a poor day’a work, 
the never a doubt of it. But be all the books that never was opened or shut, busier 
men nor w'c wor since mornin’ couldn’t be had lor love or money. You see, Major, 
these meadow's — bad luck to them I — God pardon me for cursin’ the harmless era- 
thurs, for sure ’tisn’t their fau’l. Sir ; hut you sec. Major, I’ll insinsc you into it. 
Now look here, your honour. Did you ever see deeper meadow, nor that same, 
since you war foal — ^hem — since you war born, your honour? Maybe^ your honour 
Major, *ud just take the scythe an* sthrive'to cut a sw'aythe ?* 

^ Nonsense, Connor ; don’t you know I cannot.* 

< Thin, be Gorra, Sir, I wisht you could thry it. I’d kiss the hook, we did more 
labour, an* worked harder this day, nor any day for the last fortnight. If it was 
light grass, Sir— see here^ Major, here's a light bit — now, look at how the scythe 
runs through it ! Thin look at here agin— jist observe this, Major— why murdher 
alive, don’t you sec how slow she goes through that where the grass is heavy / 
dad. Major, you’ll be made up this sason wid your hay, any how. Divil carry the 
finer meadow ever I put scythe in nor the same meadow, 6<^ bless it !* 

* Yes, 1 see it, Connor. I agree with you as to its goodness. But the mem 
Of that is, Connor, that I always direct my steward myself in laying it down fbr 
grass. Yes, you*re right, Connor ; if the meadow" were light, you could certainly 
mow comparatiTely a greater apace in a day.* 
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* Be the liviu* farmer, God pardon me for swearin’, it's a pleasure to have dallns 
wid a gentleman like you, that knows things as^ cute as if you war a mower your- 
self, your honour. Bcdad, 1*11 go hail, Sir, it wouldn’t be hard to tache you that 
same.’ 

c( t Why, to tell you the truth, Connor, ypu have hit me oflF pretty well. I’m be- 
ginning to get a taste for agriculture.* 

« < But,’ said Connor, scratching his head, < won't your honour allow us the price 
of a glass, or a pint o' porther, for our hard day’s work. Bad cess to me. Sir, but 
this meadow, ’ill play the puck wid us afore we get it finished. Atween ourselves, 
Sir — if it would’nt be takin* freedoms — if you’d look to your own farmin’ yourself. 
The steward, Sir, is a decent kii7d of a man, but, sowl, he couldn’t hould a, candle 
to your honour in seein’ to the best way of doing a thing. Sir. Won’t you allow 
us glasses a-picce, your honour ? Faix, we’re kilt entirely, so we are.” 

* Here is half-a-crown among you, Connor ; but don’t get drunk. 

« < Dhrunk 1 Musha, long may you reign. Sir ! Be the scythe in my hand, I’d 
rather — och, faix you're one o’ the ould sort. Sir — the raal Irish gintleman, your 
honour. An’ sure you’re name’s far an’ near for that, any how.’ 

Connor’s face would have done the heart of Brooke or Cruickshank good, had 
either of them been it charged with humour so rich as that which beamed from it, 
when the Major left them to enjoy their own comments upon what had happened. 

‘ Oh, be tlie livin’ farmei-,’ said Connor, ‘ are we alive at all afther doin’ the 
Major ! Oh, thin, the curse 6* the crows upon you, Major darlin’ but you are a 
Manus ! The damn’ rip o* the world, that 'ivoulduit give the breath he breathes to 
the poor for God’s sake, an’ he’ll threwn a man half-a-croum that’ll blarney him for 
farmin’, an’ him doesn’t know the differ atween a Cork red an’ a Yallow leg ! ” 

‘ Faith he’s the boy that knows how to make a Judy of himself, any way, Pe- 
ther,* exclaimed another. ‘ The devil a hapiirth osier nor to give these Quality the 
bag to hould, so there isn’t —an’ they think themselves so cute, too 1 ’ 

<< < Augh ! ’ said a third, < couldn’t a man find the soft side o* them, as asy as make 
out the way to his own nose widout bein’ led to it. Devil a sin it is to do them 
any way. Sure he thinks we wor tooth an’ nail at the meadow all day ; an’ me 
thought I’d never recover it, to see Pet her here — the rise he tuck out of him I Ha, 
ha, ha — och, och — murdher, oh ?* 

Faith,’ exclaimed Connor, < ’twas good, you see, to help the poor scholar; only 
for it we could’nt get shkamin’ the half crown out of him. I think we ought to 
give the crathur half of it, an’ him so sick — he will be wantin’ it w’orse nor our- 
elves.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, be Gorra, he’s fairly entitled to that. I vote him fifteen pincc.’ 

* Surely 1 they exclaimed unanimously — * tundher-an’-turf, wasn’t he the manes 
of gettin’ it for us ?’ 

“ * Jemmy, a boiichal,’ said Connor, across the ditch to M‘Evoy, ‘ arc you sleepin’?* 

“ ‘ Sleepin’ ! Oh, no,* replied Jemmy, * I’d give the wide world for one wink of 
asy sleep.’ 

“ ‘ Well, aroon, here’s fifteen pince for you, that wc shkam — will I tell him how 
we got it?’ • 

“ ‘ No don’t,’ replied his ri^igh hours, ‘ the boy’s given to devotion, an’, maybe, ^ 
might Bcmple to take it.’ , 

“ * Here’s fifteen pince, avourncen, on the shovel, that were givin’ you for GotTs 
sake. If you over • this, w’on’t you offer up ‘a prayer for us? Won’t you, avicl^?’ 

" * I can never forget your kindness,’ replied Jemmy ; < I will always pray for 
you, an’ may God for ever bless you an’ yours.’ 

“ ‘ Poor crathur I May the heavens above have posthration on him. Upon my sowl, 
it’s good to have his blessin* an* his prayer. Now don’t fret, Jemmy ; we’re lavin’ 
you wid a lot o* neighbours here. They’ll watch you time about, so that whin yon 
want any thing, call, avoumeen, an’ there’ll still be come one here to answer. God 
bless you, an’ restore you, till we come wid the milk we’ll stale for you, wid the help 
o’ God. Bad cess to me, hut it *ud he a mortual sin, so it would, to let the poor hoy 
die widout help. For, as the Catechiz says, ‘ There is hut one Faith, one Church, 
and one Baptism 1* Well, the readin’ that's in that Catechiz is mighty improvin’, 
glory be to God r” 

With this nursing, the Poor Scholar recovers ; but, in the meanwhile, 
his nurse-tenders undergo a cross examination, out of which they extri- 


» That is, to get over, to survive. 
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cate themselves handsomely. Two gentlemen in black are riding past 
the hospital ditch^ who thus interrogate Connor : — 

‘ How dill you provide him with drink at such a distance from any human ha- 
bitation ?* 

“ ‘ Throth, hard enouffh we found re, Sir, to do that same ; but sure, whether or 
not my I.ord, u'e coiildirt be such iiagei^ us to let him die all out, for wint o' some- 
thin* to moisten his throath Avid.* 

“ ‘ 1 hope,' inquired the other, ‘.you had nothing to do in the milk-stealing which 
has produced siu li an outcry in this immediate neighbourhood ?’ 

“ ‘ Milk-stalin' I Oh, bedad, Sir, there never n^as the likes knoAvn afore in the 
conntliry. I'he Lord forgive them that did it! Be Gorra, Sir, the Avickedness o’ the 
l)eople's mighty iiriproviii', if one 'ud take AA'^arnin* by it, glory be to God !' 

‘ Many of the fariiiei's coavs have been milked at night, Connor, — perfectly 
drained — even iiiy own coavs have not escaped ; and AA^e Avho have suffered are cer- 
tainly determined, if possible, to ascertain those Avho have committed the theft I, 
for my part, have gone evt‘n beyond my ability in relieving the Avants of the poor, 
during fliis pcrioil of sickness and famine; 1 therefore deserved this the less.' 

“ ‘ By the powdliers, your honour, if any gintleman desarved to Iwivc his coaa's un, 
milkedy it's yourself. But, as I said this minute, there’s no end to the Avickednees o* 
the people, so there's not, although the C.itechiz is against them — for, says it, ‘ there 
is but one Faitli, one (’hurch, an’ one Biiptism.* Noaa-^ Sir, isn’t it quarc that people, 
Avid such Avords iii the hook afore them, Avoii’t be guided by it ? 1 su])pose they 

thought it only a ivhite sin, Sir, to take the milk, the thieves o’ the Avorld.’ 

“ ‘ Maybe, your liouinir,’ said another, ‘ that it AA'as only to keep the life in some 
poor sick crathur that Avanted it more noi you or the fanners, that they did it. 
There’s some o’ the same farmers desai A'o Avorse, for they’re kcepin* up the prires o’ 
their male an’ ]>ruties upon the poor, au’ did so all along, that they might make 
money by our outlier distitiitioii.’ 

“ ‘ That is no jnstificatioii for theft,* observed the graver of the tAvo, ‘ Does any 
one among you suspect those avIio committed it in this instance ? If you do, I com- 
mand you, as jour Bishop, to mention them.* 

“ ‘ lloAv, for instance,’ added the other, ‘ Aiere you able to supi)ly this sick boy Avith 
Avhey duiiiig his illness.^’ Uti ^ 

“ ‘ Oh thin, gintleineii,* rcjdied Connor, ‘ bit it’s a iniglity improvin’ thing to see 
our OAHi Bishop, — God spare his Lordship to us! — an’ the Protestant minister o* the 
parish joinin’ together to relieve an’ giAx* good advice to the poor ! Bedad, it’s settin* 
a fine example, so it is, to the Quality, if they’d take pattheni by it* ” 

The leng^th of our account of this collection of national talcs, mani- 
fests the esteem in which we liold their general jiurposc, and our admi- 
ration of the talent and happy humour in which that excellent oliject is 
accomplislied. In no portraiture of Irish character and manners have 
we met greater fidelity, or more trustwortliy resemhlance. Nor is this 
their highest merit. While laying iJare before us the hearts and lives 
of our fellow-subjects, tlie writer indirectly, but powerfully, teaches us 
self-distrust ; with indulgence for the^ errors, and esteem and affection 
for the many amiable and ill-appreciated qualities of a people more 
'Sinned against than sinning. In the beginning of the century it was 
thought a good stroke of policy for the different countries to exchange 
their militia. This was to soften national antipathies, remove prejudices, 
and amalgamate Jrish^, English, and Scots, into one true broihcriiood. 
Next to this, or it may be before it, is the exchange of trutliful fictions, 
faithfully embodying national character and condition. We have sent 
the Irish our Scotch novels, and thank them sincerely for their na- 
tional tales, among which the Traits and Stories, though last, are as- 
suredly not least in our good love. 
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A VISION OF'THE OLD YEAB. 


— ^iyy»s 
"Eri^dv alSvit | 

K«J fjttnmf * * 

Xu^t fAoi* (ptXov (pdos>. 

It was in the first dumb hour that creeps 
From midnight towards the dawn, 

When closest o*%r the eye that sleeps, 

The drcniii-enibioidcrcd veil is drawn ; 

I slumbered, with the choral swell 
Of distant carols in my ear, 

While, pealing slow, the niinster-beU 
Awoke a new-born year. 

And visions seized my winged sense, 

Even at tlie porch of sleep, 

Idke mighty winds, and bore me thence 
AAt'ay — away — with breathless sweep ! 
Earth's voice Avas lost amidst the whirl 
Of stars tliat gleamed athAvart the blue ; 
And comets, from their trains of pearl, 

Sliook meteors as aa^c Acaa^ 

TJie splwres vA'ere pass'd, and Si)acc grcAV hare, 
Starless, and A'agiie, and pale; — 

Dark eolurniiR, through the dessert air, 
l4ike billoAA's in an Arctic gale. 

Wavered, and blent their meeting shade 
In circling piles of A'aulted gloom, 

Girding the dun expanse, — and made 
A dim, stupendous dome. 

Around its swceji, in upAA'ard rings^ 

ICacli in his place of state, 

A sea of shades, l;ke phantoni-kings, 

In myriads, grey and nn»veless, sate : — 
Some fi owning stern, — Avlth radiance starred 
Tlie robes of otliers gleanuMl : of some 
Tin* broAA's Avere darkened, Avrithen, or scaiTcd: 
Some veil'd, and all Avere dumb. 

BeloAA”, ill ranges infinite 
Unpeopled circles roll'd. 

Descending from thc^diibioiis light 
To depths«of nether gloom untold. 

High ill the midst, sublime, alone, 

A broad-AA'inged shaMoAA", hoary. broAA^ed, 
Looked coldly from his giant throne 
Doavu on the silent croAA'd. 

Anon, Avith Avide Avings darkening air, 

1 saAv the pliuntoin rise ; 

The mute assemblage gathered there 
Unclosed their aI« 11, reluctant eyes.# 

Then, shrilling like a clnrion-blRst, 

Was heard a voice, — “ Departed Year, 

Come to thy brethren of the Past ; 

Thy task is done — Appear 1” 

And from the soundless gloom beneath 
Upivise a shrouded form, 

Like one avIuisc lips but lately Deatli 

Hath kissed, and still the blood is : 
Before the throne it stayed ; “ To Time,” 

The iiiler spake—** dead Year, declare 
Thine earthly lA^orks of good or crime,— 

Then join the voiceless there !” 
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Slow answer gave the bidden corse, 

With tuneless accents cold, 

As wanderers in their sleep discourse, 
Unconscious, passionless, unsouled 
Around my birth were Fear and Strite, 
Around my bier wei*e Wrath and blood, ^ 
The ancient feud of life with lifc^ 

And Evil stiding Good. 

Rich harvests to thy follower, Death, 

On earth my sickle threw : — 

The cold plague from my poisoned breath 
Rained on her shivering crowds, and slew. 
Man shall not soon my name forget 
Amidst the rush of comiug years ; 

The traces of my feet are wet 
With streams of bitter teai-s ! 

** 1 saw where, unavenged of Heaven, 

A race of licroes fell, 

By Satrap slaves, the iron driven 
Through godlike hearts : — the Scythian's yell 
Rang throuj>li the land ; — his trampling hoofs 
With virgins* gore were dabbled red ; 

O'er wasted iields and blazing roofs. 

Night howled as Freetlom bled ! 

** Afar, her Island-throne beneath. 

She raised her fettered hands ; 

1 passed — and ndth my sudden breath 
The chain was burst, like flaxen bands 
Fire-scorched : — the growth of rooted wrongs 
Fell, withered by my bright career 
The triumph of ten million tongues 
Pealed in my dying ear ! 

“ I quenched, within a sickly frame, 

Paired with a sluggish i)[iind. 

The mockery of a giant's name. 

Who shook the w'orld he could not bind. 

And errant monarchs made me sport,— 

Some grasping at a bandit's sway. 

Some wandering wi.'h an outlawed court, 

Some banished, some at bay. 

« From mind's high temples, on my breast. 

The stately and the strong 
Have laid their radiant heads to rest ; — 

The lords of heaven-de:;cended song. 

That brightened nations at my bfrth, 

And hailed me with a loving vow, 

[ folded in the grave ; and earth 
Wails o’er their ashes nowl 
** Of all the change of wo and weal 
1 taught the sons of care,— 

The million pangs 1 bade them feel, 

The flitting joys, the keen despair ; 

The wreck of many a loving heart. 

The shade or sun of many a lot, 

The bliss, the grief consumed apart,— 

Of such thou askest not ! 

“ My course is nin ; Be thine to write 
Above my place of rest. 

The words of judgment, dark or bright, 

Inscribed o’er every ^ent guest 
In this Ihy realm. To join my sires, 

Thy* weary slave, O Time 1 release,— 

My foot is worn, my cold lip tires, 
i fain would be at peace !" 
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THE DESTRUCTIVES. 

Timb was when Whigs called themselves Whigs, and Tories called them- 
selves Tories, and both condensed all objurgation in the term Radical. 
The word Radical’ covered all conceivable sins ; expressed all possible 
contempt and abomiitation ; implied imputation of vulgarity, ignorant 
prejudice, and low associations. Now it has come to pass that the Whigs 
call, themselves Reformers, anti the Tories call themselves Conservatives, 
and both call the Radicals Destructives. The change is full of signifi** 
cance. The Whigs found their name a little spotted, and thought it as 
well to take another, without actually flinging away their old one ; but 
the Tories had made their name so foul and fllthy — so offensive to the 
senses — of. so pestilent an odour, that they were per force compelled to 
cast it from them .^d abjure it. There it lies in the highway, and no 
one will pick it up and make it his own, or- acknowledge to have worn 
it. Let the town-crier, taking it with a pair of tongs, hold it up and 
call upon him to whom it ‘belonged to come forw'ard and claim it ; and 
men will put their handkerchiefs to their noses, and spit, and turn away 
their heads, and protest they never wore such a thing in their lives, or 
could conceive any human being of habits so foul, as to have brought it 
to its loathsome pickle. One says, I think I have seen you in some 
thing very much like it ; that button with the crown on it, and the mot- 
to, ‘ Church and State,* T have surely seen on a blue coat with red facing, 
of which you used to be not a little proud when it was styled the Pitt 
uniform V* “ Indeed you are mistaken,” replies the questioned party ; 
** 1 was never a Tory, I was always for seasonable and reasonable refor- 
mations, consistent with the genius of our constitution. I could never 
go the lengths of Castlereagli and Eldon, or M^’eHington ; in short, sir, I 
would have you to know that I am a Conservative — a Conservative, 
which you will find in the Dictionary to mean one opposed to injury,” 

But did you not,” asks the interrogater, approve the Manchester 
massacre, so injurious to human bodies ; and the system of profuse ex- 
penditure, so injurious to property ; and can you find apter clothing 
for such political judgments than that in the tongs ?” Oh, the circum- 
stances were peculiar !” rejoins our Conservative. The Radicals — some 
few ragged folks of no sort^of consequence — mechanics, and that sort of 
people — unwashed artisans — were destroyed, to prevent them from de- 
stroying Heaven knows what. And* as for the expenditure. It could not 
be retrenched without injury to vested interests, expectations, reversion- 
ary claims, the dignity of the crown, and all those important and para- 
mount considerations. No, no ; you must find some one else to fit that 
fool's livery ; it never was mine. I was no Tory ; but always open to 
reason, and a good Conservative.” ^ 

In a year's time this name (^^new-fangled,” as the Tories should 
call it from their own vocabulary) will be as foul, and in as vile odour 
as the other. 

Meanwhile, how has the Radical worn his name } The Whig looks at 
his spotted name ; the Tory at his disgraced and discarded one ; and they 
turn to the Radical and find that l|ie has made respectable the appella- 
tion which they cast upon him as a stigma ! He is not ashamed to avow 
himself Radical, and no reproach is conveyed in the description of him 
as such. In this case, the enemy must give him a new bad name, for our 
enemy has no other weanon than vituneration : and the Radical is called 
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Destructive. The Radical is not uneasy under this descriptiAu 
turns foul to fair, as his adversaries turn fair to foul. He aQp»9tl|'' 
name in good part, and declares himself destructive of all ill thitlgs. • 
“On m* assassine !'* cried the^thief under the whip of the execu- 
tioner. “ Theif destroy,'* cries the Conservative, when abuse is theatened 
with extinction. The French army before Antwerp were Destructives, 
and the barbarian Cliasse' made loud complaints of the destruction of the 
works he had turned against tlie laws of humanity and civilized war- 
fare, The French shelled the citadel with true Radical effect ; and, 
after all the bluster, when it came to the point of peril, the roar of 
Chasse's complaints of rough usage, was heard, instead of t he roar of 
his artillery. Here w.as Conservation illustrated. Oar Chasses would 
holdout the citadel of abuses against the besieging force, and console- 
themselves by calling destructi\nB,. the righteous powers they vainly en- 
deavour to resist. ' 

Never did political animosity run so high, as that of the Whigs and 
Tories to the Radicals. The hatred is all on one side ; for the Radical 


knows that Whigs and Tories are under the iiecessity of serving to his 
objects ; and this knowledge softens the enmity he might otherwise feel. 
On the other hand, it is exasperating to the two parties to see that they 
cannot battle with each other without malgre lending themselves to the 


purposes of the Radicals ; nor can they unite without infamizing the mu 
selves to such a pitch, as to set the whole country against them. The 
quarrel between the Whigs and Tories, was that of rivals of a trade ; 
but their quarrel with the Radicals is a quarrel with enemies of the trade. 
The Whigs proposed to open a cheaper Clovernment Shop than the 1'ories ; 
but the Radicals are for abolishing the whole tralHc in patronage, and break- 
ing (ip all the engines of extortion and misrule. The Whig sentiment 
is, that no man's jobs are safe with the Radicals ; and every Whig loves 
his own jobs, though lie hates the Tory's jobs with the hatred of envy, 
which possession converts to love. Seconded by the Radicals, the Whigs 
thrust the Tory power out of Parliament, by the Reform act ; in which 
measure they have fouml this remarkable convenience, that its sound 
parts are good against the Tories, and its rotten parts serve against the 
Radicals. Can we wonder then, if they have no wish for further organic 


improvement We have a contented Ministry — men as happy as the 
mouse who made his hermitage in a Cheshire cheese. All their wishes 
are bounded by their offices ; and ^ey cry, “ llere let us rest from our la- 
bour ; here for ever be our repose.” Epit like the mouse in the cheese, they 
will find they “ must stir or cease to gnaw.” — Of course, the mouse 
abominates the cat as a Destructive. 


One cannot but laugh with scorn at tho' stupid presumption of these 
men. The hand-writing has beefi seen on the wall ; the sentence has 
gone forth to the aristocracy, that their kingdom has departed. Incom* 
plete as the constituency is, it has recorded the judgment of the middle 
classes Against the aristocrats ; yet Ministers think that, making common 
cause with them, they may arrest the tide of improvement. They ima- 
gine a vain thing. Radicalism, destruction of abuse and misrule, is 
in sure progress. The waves roll in and break, and the fool says, 
is but foam and they roll back, an<^e siiys, Aha ! the waters are re- 
tiring.” But the tide is fiowing ; and each wave as it rolls in, advances 
farther than the wave before it ; and each wave as it rolls back, recedes 
to a point short of the one before. ^ 

Where ^ave the Radicals been beaten? where have they lost growsd ^ 
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from what object proposed by theili hiMr (pinion declined ? There was a 
time when they were vilified for alleging defects in the Law. The ne- 
cessity for Law Reform has been admitted^ and the accomplishment of it 
pretended. There was a time when they were vilified for opposing In- 
tolerance. Toleration has been grantid by a Tory Ministry. There 
was a time when they were vilified for alleging the Corruption of Par- 
liament. The Commons' House has been in part purified^ and the repre- 
sentative system improved. There was h time when they were vilified 
for reprobating the Union of Church and State^ and denouncing ecclesi- 
astical abuses. The necessity for Church Reform is now acknowledged 
by all ; and if the country were polled^ the majority of the people would 
be found adverse to a National Church. But we need not recite instances 
which will readily occur to the minds of our readers. The truth of the 
representations of the lladicals has been tardily and reluctantly ad- 
mitted; arid acted upon in manifold measures of improvement, which have 
been signal triumphs of the pojmlar cause ; and is it not fair to suppose 
that the doctrines which remain disputed and traduced are as sound as 
those which, one by one, .despite of desperate resistance, have been 
pushed to success ? All are in course of succes<^. Sliort Parliaments may 
be considered as gained ; and conversions to the ballot are in steady and 
rapid progress. While any of these propositions remain in question, 
they are pronounced visionary, absurd, or revolutionary ; and the Radi- 
cals are covered with abuse for advocating them ; but when the justness 
of them is at last confessed, there is no retractation of the calumnies 
cast upon the early supporters, — no admission of the forethought and 
better intelligence of the traduced Reformers : and for the next object 
advanced by them, there is a repetition of the same insult and slanders. 

Tlie fate of Acta?tfn is the fate of all early reformers : they penetrate 
mysteries, are aspersed by those .whose secrets they have espied, and 
made to seem what they are not, — and persecuted and torn to pieces by 
the hounds who should lick their hands. — But Diana has lost her great^ 
ness ; her aspersions have lost their force ; her priests their credit. De- 
metrius has long been bankrupt ; and Actreons ot’ the present day make 
discoveries without danger, and follow them up successfully, notwith- 
standing some clamour, which no men of good heart and righteous pur- 
poses lieed. All now is a question of time. To-day the man is railed 
at as a Destructive who proposes a beneficial change ; and to-morrow it is 
acknowledged Reform, and* the Minhgter who devotes himself to it is. 
called the Saviour of his Country, 

— 


. ODR 

TO JOHN OUf.r.BY, F.SQ., EX-C. P. U., AND NOW W. P.* 

I*VE liirn'cl tlie matter in my mind, Or, to pronoliee at onre your tf>p degree^ 
And still but this conclusion find. Illustrious M. 1*. I 


(’Twill strike all bards the truth who cap see) 
That of the Nine tl:ere*s not one Muse 
To 3-ou her mcense can refuie. 

Who rule, and long hate ruled, “the Fancy” 

Brave Jack ! 

*I tako4bat back : 

So— “ Glocioua John 
But this is not the way 1 should iret on— 
No— iWieter Gulley ! 

And, if a prouder title vou drfjke, 
rU my— Newmarket S^ire ; 


I hope that in tlie House youll prov#a Tully t 
Not like a nag of your’s, (ot which you ve 
lost the knees) . 

Break down, 

When you should rise into renown, 

And rival \'our friend Fogo,-!- or Demos- 
thenes 1 


• C. P. R., Champion of the Prise Ring, 
f Jack Fogo, Poet Laureate, and Orator to Mie 
* Fancy/ a * covey/ combining the powers of a 
Souths and a Cicera 
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Ode to John Guilty^ Esq, 


Since you have join'd tlie senatorial forces, 
It is exproted you’ll impruTe their courts : 
And, as in hotte*fle9h you possess some skill, 
Lest members* hoblnea from the right course 
bolt, fcolt, 

(Their bUfa I mean) each like an ill-tmin'd 
Clap your own rider upon every bill. 

The Secretary Foreign, 

And he engaged tlie war in 
By England s mighty champion must be 
awed: 

A nd the Home Secretary 
^ Of one should still be wary, 

Who, with a ^ tap,* can send him, * all abroad.* 
As for the Chancellor of the Excheque**, 
Our great financial Neckar, 

Who with his n’hig airs, 

So largely j€giircj» ; 

And ne'er relaxes 
In his taxes ; 

But every quarter 
(Wishing the period shorter) 

Presents his bud|[et, with its vast amounts, 
—Do make him fairly cast up his accounts ! 

And if to haul you o'er the coals, 

Presume the Master of the Rollsy 
Get priin*d with gin, or brandy from a flasket, 
( For, as the winter nights grow colder. 
You should be your own &o^tfe-holder,) 
And give the cone a dig — in the bread-bas- 
ket. 


On breach of privilege as this may border. 
The Speaker grave will call to order 
But, since )ou’ve never been a sneaker. 
Quite speechless you can strike the Speaker / 

And then they’ll talk of sending you to quocf/ 
But you’vokbMn educated at a school 
That taught you to be cool. 
Although at times a formidable rusher — 
(A-la-Scroggins, 

Marking your number on opponents' nog- 
gins,) ^ 

And so you cannot fail iofUmr the Usher, 
And Deputy of the Black* Rod ! 


Not me a doubt alarms [nob, 

But that in Chancery when you've got his 
To fib and job— 

( And fibs and fibs tor Chancery have charms) 
While your uudaiinted “ pluck" ■"' 

I soon shall see 
(Rare fun to me !) 

Just like an infant in your hands, 

'• The Sergeant at Arms, 




' Of Captain Gordon, and the Scottish Tories, 
0 1 * aowse the glims,’ and darken all their 
glories t 

Give your ‘ one, two*— a * fader,* or a ‘topper,’ 
Or * upper cut,* to draw the ‘ claret-sropjper,' 
Your ' de up in the wind/— like kick trom 
berse,— 

And send them speedily to ‘ done ! ** 
A/ast, again, should Perceval propose, 
Pray, set your face against it, — with the 
noe« .* 


* To rtcep. The other * flash* phrases employ, 

ed In this ode, although numerous, posscu within 
tbeiBlIllvM a brilliancy which must render any 
eoamientary superifumu. 


And if his nose you do not pull, 

At least spar with him for a belfyfiU ! f 

The metaphors of Sbiel, and eke Macaulay's, 
You well can second, with your mighty 
• mauleys !* 

And. in support of sessions annual. 

Display the exercise call’d manual. 


Can you, who laugh'd at Gregson*a frown. 
And ne’er the * crossing’ system went, 

Alloy yourwlf to be knocked down 
By some slim dandy's argument ? 

No ; he igay “ catch the Speaker's eye,’’ 
But yours to touch he must not try, 

Or, — sure as eggs are eggs,— 

If you but use the means you can,— 

The ‘ Honourable gentleman* 

Will soon be off his legs 1 
And though he be a single ‘ cove,' 

You’ll leave him * doubted up,*— by Jove 

And when, 

Again, 

Daniel shall beard the lions in their den,— 

( I mean O’Coonell, Erin’s liberator. 

Whom Cockney Tories call an ^'agedtater; 
Although great Dan is not so very old, 

Nor • mighty like a murphy,'— I’ve been told,) 
Say, will you not assist the patriot then ? 

And when Ins * holy work’ he shall be at,— 
Pluralities abolishing. 

And tithes deinorshing, 

And making churchmen thin, wlio’ve grown 
tt)o fat, — 

Since you at least know something of the 
matter, — 

For though on Irish subjects not quite Pat, 
I know that you can come St. Giles* s patter, 
Then lend a hand to lay corruption flat. « 


Some hopeful lordlings, hot from Crock ford's 

lipll, 

May raise a discontented yell, 

And say you derogate from their gentility : 
Each swearing— ’poll his honour, or his soul. 
You make the Commons' House a Gulley* 
hole. 

To swamp^espectability. 

Yet. let them find no gull in Gulley, 

Nor give them leave that fame to sully, 
Which round the ‘ Fancy Ring’ rare lustre 
thiew : 

And though ymrve often been inclined to 
Benow the champion of the commonweal,* 
And thump such knaves as Scarlett, black 
and blue. 


At all events, no ‘ yoker shall they catch, 
When you they meet, — 

Whose ‘ science’ is a perfect treat. 

And who— but I must use despatch, 

For ah ! I'm now deserted by the Moses, 
And my old pen refuses 
To come again, O Gulley ! to the aertUdL 


f Notwithstanding the last note. It may be ne^ 
c^ry to state, that sparring for a bellyflil is un. 
dersto^ by pujfelsts to mean a fight In downright 
earnest, sayejfe that the combatants wear bofe. 
Ing gloves the fight. 
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TIIK GHOST OF GLEADLKSS. 

A SJIEFFIEil> TALE. 

In that year of our Lord which is distinguished in the annals of Shef- 
field by the arrival of the half- Jesuit Defleuscin, who endeavoured, by 
French promises, to induce the file-smiths to abandon their comfortable 
English homes, there lived in the coal district of Gleadless, which is 
found on some high ground, a few miles eastward of the town, a man of 
many sorrows. He wandered to and fro, and reproach and shame fol- 
lowed ; while his racked heart told him how vain was the opinion of the 
vulgar, — that a conscience untouched with crime ensured continual hap- 
piness and tranquillity to its possessor. Sometimes he w'ould complain, 
that ho was nssfiiled with a grief wdiich Satan was not permitted to 
wield against the ancient Job ; and sometimes forgetting the submission 
to God which that man's most sublime history had taught him, he w^ould 
with daring wickedness domand of Heaven,^w'hat he had done that he 
should be so tortured, I ani denounced to be a murderer /" he ex- 
claimed, yet is the boneless hand of a weak suckling not clearer of 
blood than my own. My sorrow is greater than I can bear. When the 
idle and the vicious point at me with scorn, I can say boldly, they know 
mo not I but when the g(»od and the wise shun me, or throw upon me 
their awful looks of ahhorrence and condemnation, then is my soul riven, 
and I would be there — there — ^with the sweet clod of the valley, where 
* the great and the small are, cand the servant is free from his mas*' 
ter.' " 

Before the circumstances are yarrated, which caused the chief person 
of this true tale to bo numbered amongst the virtuous few,”— the 

good afflicted,” whose constancy the poet of nature sought to celebrate 
and sustain, it may be well, as fiction nowadays promises fairly to 
drive out all true liistory from the memory and attention of men, to * 
pronounce his name, and describe his humble station ; and further, in a 
few words, let the suspicious reader into the true intent of inditing the 
story of the Ghost of Gleadless.” 

There w as, about the time before mentioned, a large and ancient coal, 
pit at Gleadless, called 'Bfiew Black Heading. The owner of it was some 
London lord, or very rich man ; bqt it was managed by one Matthias, 
the unhappy being whose wrongs Jire about to be detailed. This Mat- 
thias lived in a cottage, placed at a convenient distance from the^ chief 
mouth of the pit. It w'as so large, and diverged in so many directions 
into the bowels of the hills, that it had many places of lateral entrance ; 
and his business was to govern the half-human beings who laboured 
within it, and, by his skill, in what the colliers cull dialing," to direct 
the miners where to turn their picks in search of virgin seams of coal, 
or where, on the top ground, to sink tunnels for the supply of necessary 
air into the dark chambers beneath. Whether it was that the hideous 
vices of tlie people w'ho were under his control, had made him more dis- 
tinctly perceive the beauty of a spotless and holy life, or whether he 
had himself discerned the innate value of virtue, it is certain that Mat- 
thias was a just and upright man. Such he was ; and he had a helpmate 
called Hester, who was his joy and pride, when the slander of the world 
had not scathed him, afiU who was his only refuge and comfort, yen, his 
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only stay, from the crime of self-destruction, when he was " broken with 
the tempest/* 

The course of this terrible tempest is described in the following 
pages, because its remembrance will please some old men now living, 
who have a lingering memory that|their fathers once talked about it 
because it very distinctly illustrates the debased habits, and blind su- 
perstitions, which, to this very hour, distinguisli tlic lives of the colliers-; 
and, lastly, because it may shed a ray of hope ajid comfort into the dark 
bosoms of those who, in this world, are wrongfully punished, and shew 
them, that even here, though the wicked may for sometime “ flourish 
like a green bay tree,** yet a course of circumstances may arise, wdiich 
will distribute moral justice and reward to all, according to their w’orks. 

This is the introduction — what follows is the story : — While Matthias 
was yet happy, and was feared, if not res}»ected, by the turbulent com- 
munity over wliich he ruled, a fellow whose name was Alan Tuitle, hut 
wlio was generally called Old King liurry,*' was a sort of headsman 
over a gang of colliers. It is not exactly known how he obtained 
title of the King of the Reformation/ but it is certain, tliat he exhibited, 
in his 2)erson and conduct, many distiint points of resemblance. His 
figure was huge, and his strength immense. His face was broad, and . 
full of flesh ; and uhat witli huge and pendent lips, and eyes wliich 
might be said to be immense, and to be ever rolling and glojiting on 
some object or other, he presented a caricature of the human face di- 
vine,** which the blush of shame never tinged. The wives of the n-ork- 
men fled at his approach ; but battles >vitb their husbands, his fellow-la- 
hourers, said to arise from their complaints of his conduct towards 
them, were of frequent occurrence, and generally, owing to his great 
pov $r, terminated in his favour, lietwecii this bad man and his master, 
the good Matthias, many dilFerenccs arose. Old Harry" invented and 
taught the newest blasphemy, — trained' the men to combine against the 
reasonable rules established for the government of the mines, and was, 
in fine, the doer of all evil,** which his demoniac mind suggested. 

' Matthias had remonstrated with the man, had amerced him in flues, had 
dischaf'g^d him from the u orks. But Alan could be silently sullen, or 
could, with open daring, threaten all Avho opposed him. I will not,** 
said he, on.o!tfc occasion, leave the Black Heading, until I hear my 
death knock. You, Master Matthias, dare not send me lienee. I know 
every walk and fall-down in tlie pit. Drive i*B away : — at niglit-time, 
or happen in the day, for it*s always night ’there, I will return, and 
bring the water-course upon you, or I will Are tlie fog, and blast you 
every one. Mack me. Master Matthias, if J. am driven hence, here you 
shall cease to abide/* Mutthiiis knew the ^n*s means of revenge, and 
privily he trembled at him. At the time referred to, there was no power 
in the police of the neighbouring town to seize one who threatened harm 
to life or limb, and biiul him fast in pri.son until he found good surety 
for his peace ; and he feared to refuse him money for the weekly labour 
he in.sUted on performing. While the servant thus held in subjection 
the liutid whidi paid and sustained him, a circumstfiiice happened which 
changed his position. 

il ester, the wife of Matthias, had a little garden and an apiary in one 
of the warm low vales that lie below the hills of Gleadless, which she 
.jfes accustomed to visit at an early hour in the morning, before the 
^ftnoring and still drunken colliers arose to pursue their black toil. It 
was on one of these occasions, during that quarter of the changing year. 
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in which the sun looks over the eastern hills, about live hours after mid- 
, nigltt, that Hester set out, alone, but in conscious security, to visit her 
dowers and bees, leaving her husband at his accustomed devotions. 

Some time had elapsed, and Mattliias was about to leave his cottage, 
when his wife appeared at the threshold — rushed towards him with im- 
petuosity, and threw herself, woundei^ bleeding, and swooning, into his 
arms ! The terrified husband called to his aid the women iieighbtiurs; 
and as they ministered to her, and sought to call her back to life and 
sensibility, he stood leaning over, bewildered in grief and pity. Hap- 
pen this comes o* Alan — the*villain Harry," muttered the oldest of the 
assistants, as she attempted to re-adjust, in comely beauty, the torn and 
scattered ringlets which fell from Hester's pallid temples. At these 
words her face and bosom, which, but a minute before, were colourless 
as those of death, Hushed with warm blood, and reddened with shame.— 
It is — it is," she nnirmurcd, Alan 'J'uitle— Alan Tuitlel" and the 
tint of life again Hcd, and site sunk pale and motionless on the bed, on 
which she had before reclined. The women slirioked aloud : many of 
them had reason to loathe and detest Old King Harry," and not a 
few of them trembled at tlie name of a man who had contrived^ to, bring' 
them into a state of silent and mysterious subjection to him. 'MattliUs, 
on the instant, seemed to put on a new nature. Ilis benignant aspect 
passed aw'ay, and his hitherto gentle eyes flashed with indigila^on.. 
This — this is too much,” he exclaimed, and seizing an old militaiy 
Kvvord, which for years had hung undisturbed over the chimney, he dre^w 
it hastily from the scabbard, and rushed out of the house. 

In a little while, Hester, iinding herself alone w ith creatures of her 
ow'u sex, began slowly to recover from the terror which assailed her, 
and was enabled to explain to those jiroiind, the nature and extent of 
the misfortunes which had befallen her. There was in her garden a 
little bow'er, covered so abundfuitly wdth creeping honeysucklea, and. 
climbii\g peas, that it was almost impervious to light or ruin. Into this 
bow'er had stepped the gentle Hester, and was about to repose berseltf^ 
within its partial gloom, when slic w^as suddenly seized by the rude -' 
strung grasp of a man ! She know full well that Alan Tuitle had, long*' 
time before, not only looked upon her w ith unlawful passion, but had 
even assailed licr ears w ith language which kcr pure heart shrunk from 
the knowledge <»f ; yet insomuch did she partake of the fear of that 
ilanger w’hich would surround hei» liusband if he w^erc made acquainted 
with the injuries she had received, that she had not breathed a syUablo 
to him, or to any one, toucliingdus* conduct. The sensual villain had 
profited by this apprehension of evil which Hester -slmred in. common 
with the whole female community, and contemplated the commission of 
an enormity, wliicli, like iiiahy of his past sins, would, as he believed, 
remain undivulgcd, and consequently unjmnishcd. To this black epd^ 
he privily crept to the silent how'cr, and aw aited the time when his vic- 
tim 'would appear, to offer up her early, and simple orisons. The wolf 
had secreted himself, and tlie lamb had entered — hut the good shepherd 
w'ho watcheth over all, beheld them together. They fo\^ht — the fee- 
ble woman struggled with her brawny enemy. As lier strength' was 
fast sinking, and she had scarcely power, by the uncertain hold, whlph, 
with both hands, she had taken of his shaggy hair, to k^ep. his loath- 
some face from her own, she heard the wretch suddenly^ give a loud 
howl of anguish, felt him relax his grasj), and in a moment after saw 
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him depart. Tlie manner of her doliverniice was accidental^ and in this 
wise. As her agile and slender fingers were clasped amongst his hair, 
now unloosed, and now seeking to assail again, one of them accidently 
entered the orbit of Alan's left eye, and in the heat of the struggle, it 
was drawn hack in such a manner, that the ball itself was tlirown 
wounded and sightless on the bare cheek ! 

Matthias, bearing the naked sword before him, and uplifted waiting 
the moment of its mortal descent on the head of the guilty, found him- 
self before the w retched hovel, in which Alan Tuitle, when he chose 
to sleep, sheltered himself like a savage iftid obscene beast alone in his 
lair. The door dropt in pieces on the first application of his foot, and 
one stride brought tlic enraged liushaiid to the side of a foul black bed, 
upon which his ancient sabre fell with prodigious force. No sound, how- 
ever, followed the blow, the edge of the weapon but divided the rags and 
patches of wool of whicli it was ma<lc up, and Matthias ow ned a shud- 
dering joy, which filled liis heart as he became suddenly sensible that lie 
had been arrested in his fixed piiriiose to take tlie life of the man who 
had injured him. lie looked again round the hovel, and as he assured 
himself that Alan w as not within it, again did his bosom swell with self- 
gratification, and lie rejoiced that when the spirit of revenge was upon 
him,'^a fortunate train of circumstances had rendered him incapable of 
performance of his own purposes. It is well," said the now some- 
itliat soberer Matthias, tliat I found him not, as I expected I should, 
else I had been his — his — executioner ; yet," he continued, leaning on 
his sword, which he now permitted to point to the ground, yet ho 
shall hence, and this good blade shall drive him ; the measure of his of- 
fences is full, and his presence shall no longer pain me." Thus deter- 
mined, Matthias bent his steps to the mouth of tlie Black Heading, and 
throwing himself into the machine which aw'aited his commands, rapidly 
descended seventy fathoms bclow^ the surface of the hill, and alighted 
amongst tlie sombre chambers, w'here he expected to find his dating and 
wicked injurer. He still lield in his clenched hand the instrument of 
punishment or defence ; and his manner bearing signs of strong emotion, 
which even the stultified colliers could destinguish, the whole body of 
miners quickly gathered round him, and with gaping surprise awaited 
to hear the cause of their master’s sudden and unexpected visit. It 
is Alan Tuitle whom I seek," said Matthias sternly; hath he 
descended?" Some of the men weie silent, for many cared little tr 
speak of any thing they knew, or w^ere ignorant of, wliich concerned the 
powerful and vindictive Harry:” others said he had not set foot in the 
corre since the night before ; but one of the colliers, called Jervase, de- 
clared he was certain he had seen him about nn hour before come A*om 
a distant and abandoned part of the mine, which was srrujiulously 
shunned by every bne but himself, and which was called “ The Spirits* 
Seat.” Matthias seizpd the lamp wliich burned the brightest, and, 
with determined resolution, pointing his sword towards the place de- 
scribed, quickly was lost to sight. The reasoning of the wondering col- 
liers on what they had seen and heard was short and conclusive : Their 
master, Matthias, had, in the person of his wife, received an injury, 
which many also amongst themselves might complain of. He had drawn 
his sword to take Alan Tuitle’s life ; and jrould doubtless succeed in his 
purpose, if Alan Tuitle was really in the Spirits* Chamber, and the dis- 
.torbed spirits themselves did not make forfeit the blood of one or both, 
for their most daring obtrusion on their dark and mysterious seat. Some 
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passed away, and the colliers leaned upon their long picks, and placed 
tlieir sooty cheeks close to the walla, straining earnestly, but silently, 
to catch the sound of footsteps or combat. Nothing was heard but the 
melancholy pattering of water as itj^ fell in large drops from fissures in 
the roof; or, now and then, the more startling noise which was caused 
by the fall of heavy pieces of coal from the sides of the pit into deep 
siielvings, or almost interminable depths below. After the lapse of some 
time, however, Matthias was heard to strike against the sides of the 
way which he was traversing on his return, and in a moment afterwards 
he stood again in the midst of the workmen, pale, and seemingly ex- 
hausted. Some of them held up their flickering lamps, that they might 
better observe his face, and others passed them along the bright blade 
of liis sword ; but none of them ventured to ask w'hat he had seen, and 
whereto ho had penetrated. Matthias regained his confidence. I have 
beheld strange things," said he to his expecting hearers ; whether they 
be spirits which inhabit the old mine, I know not ; or whether he I 
seek keep them company, bodiless like themselves, I cannot tell ; but 
sure I am that tlicse eyds of mine hav'e beheld Alan Tuitle, and that 
this arm, when within its certain reach, strudk at him." After a pause, 
which the gaping colliers seemed little inclined to shorten, MS,tthias 
continued: He vanished as doth the figure seen for a momenfiB a 

silver mirror ; and at tlic instant he \vas lost to sight, my ears wd're^' 
assailed with a loud laugh, which presently seemed as it it were echoied 
by a hundred men, placed at ditferent and distant parts of the oW miiiOi 
]>urposeIy to repeat its mocking !" Another pause ensued, which was at 
length, like the former, broken by ^lattbias. Stepping into tb’e common 
macliino, which would (piickly raise him again to the surface of the 
earth, in a mild, but most firm tone, he coniinaiided the men to give him 
the eartiest notice of Alan Tuitle’s appearance in tlie pit, as he was de- 
detci'iiiiiied, — tliis lie said slowly and solemnly, — he should be no 
inou*c seen amongst them. The colliers replied to him with a liOiirsp 

l^iirrah I" and the revolving wheel presently brought him again within 
the region of the wholesome and illiinited air. 

Peace again Idcssed the hearth of Matthias. Hester became as tran- 
(piil, and, in the eyes of her husband, looked as lovely as ever ; and he 
himself exchanged the burning thoughts of revenge and hatred, which 
he liad once entertained, .for thfc gentle and blessed emotion of pity, 
that a fellow man should so forget and abuse the divinity of his nature, 
as to imitate the rapacity^ and confess the sensual appetites common 
only to unclean and perishing beasts ! But the days of peace which rise 
on this sad earth arc short. 

The prime of the year had some time passed, and the cold and early 
nights of winter had begun, when Mattliias and liis wife sat by their 
smiling hearths, and rejoiced in the riddance of .their enemy. They had, 
however, some small troubles ; not a night passed but a bird was missed 
from the roost ; or provender of some sort, which was left in the air un- 
housed, was stolen, wasted, or destroyed. Before mid-winter, the whole 
people of Gleadlcss were, in their turn, subject to the invisible free- 
booter. Whatever might he the vices of the workers in the mines, they 
had hitherto lived amongst eibch other without any suspicion that Thou 
shalt nut steal " was a necessary commandment. As is common to this 
day amongst the few, small, sequestered villages in England, which have 
a distant neighbourhood of the large towns, they had no idea of the 
usefulness or necessity of bars and lockers. Every hind slept with his 
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door only on the latch ; and his small live stork, his working implements, 
nay, even his clothes, lay within or without the house, on the garden 
hedge, or in the furrowed fudd, as chance or carelessness might have or- 
dered. But now terror and Mis]»ici«m filled every mind ; each morning 
made known some new depredation ; the women would not venture out, 
even while it was grey evening ; and at night time the men placed heavy 
bars of wood against the doors of their dwellings, and set up massy 
clubs, or otlier formidable w'eapons, within ^ convenient distance of the 
pallets on which they reposed. 

Tlie storms of the year came, Jind the niglits howled through their 
dreary length. The men of Gleadless became sullen as the season — my- 
sterious lights gleamed in tlie northern skies — wdien a man met liis fel- 
low, or the whole of a friglited family pressed together to join in the chat 
of*hightj tales of the Spirits* scat, in the Black Heading mine were ex- 
changed ; and a terrible belief of the presence and agency of disembodied 
souls pervaded every mind, save those of the educated JMatthias and 
his gentle wife. 

But what to him were the opinions of the people round about ? One 
brought liim word that theMdue spirits* light had been seen for many an 
hour, flickering over the mouths of the pits ; aiiotlior, that he had heard 
the death knock, and counted it, until he fell down in a swoon ; and a 
third, that he had seen, with his own eyes, a ghost, as it stood in his 
way, and, with a motion, which w^as certain to he understood and obeyed, 
warned him to take another path. Yet wliat was this to the [)ioiis Mat- 
thias ? He could but share in the lamentatiims of the good and wise, that 
evil and folly were punished to the sons of men ; and lie knew' not that 
ary portion of the actions and tlioiights of tlie superstitious people he 
employed had a peculiar reference to liimself. 

But something did Imppen, which cpiickened his jiiilse and slfbrtencd 
his rest. Hester, albeit he knew, and she asserted, tliat the miners* be- 
lief in apparitions and supernatural w arnings, w'as by her utterly re- 
jeeted, became weak and timid as the meanest of her sex. One night 
she returned home in a state of perturbation, and would not yield its 
cause to the dearest wooings of her husband. From tliis moment she 
abandoned all morning and evening walks; and even in mid-d.ay, she li- 
mited the course of lier exercise to a few fields from which her habitation 
could be seen. Her bees perished for lack of care ; and her flowers, and 
the bloom which had lieretoforc brightened in lier countenance, withered 
and passed aw’ay. The strength of Matthias w'as also shaken, yet he 
knew not u'hy. He observed that his people, as he sometimes called the 
colliers, did not offer him, on meeting and parting, their awkw'ard hut 
customary greetings ; Jind he w'as vexed. Kvery day some fellow came 
to him, and sullenly demanded his discharge from the Black Heading, 
w here he said he could vot work ; and Matthias thereat was much anger- 
ed. The tenor of his wfiys was obstructed, broken, and the economy 
of the works destroyed. When harassed at the inexplicable behaviour 
of all around him, he returned home, and sought shelter and peace on 
the bosom of Hester, he found there a heaving heart, which forbade his 
rest. They talked of the gross superstitions of the miners, and Hester 
smiled, hut trembled as she did so ; arid^hen he proposed to secrete 
himself in such a place, and at such a time, as, according to the po]»ular 
belief, might enable liirn to see a ghost, and expose its fallacy to the 
people, she grasped his arm with a man's strength, and, pressing her wet 
cheek to his, implored him to abandon his dangerous purpose. Matthias 
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was beside himself; he felt that there was something unknown to him, 
which yet concerned him nearly ; that there was an intelligence existing 
in the moral world about him, of which he alone was ignorant. In the 
meantime, the midnight plunderings q>ntinued ; the doings of the " spi- 
rits*' were more talked of, and the barghaists ; the apparitions of those 
miners who had been, by accident, or some unknown operation during 
their dangerous employment, killed within the memory of the living, 
according to the testimony of many of them, were seen each nightfall, 
sitting on the cross rows and stiles round about, whistling their old 
tunes, or smoking tobacco, as they were wont when they lived on the 
earth in their proper flesh and blood. 

Gootiness and simplicity are commonly joined together ; and the vir- 
tuous’ and unsiisj)icious J\Iatthias was the only being in the district of 
Gleadless wlio w'as uninformed of the cause and objects of tlie fears and 
thoughts which governed its inhabitants. The very children whispered 
his name, and tlie men pronounced it, between their many curses ; and 
Hester Jieard it spoken, coupled with words, which wellnigh made her 
swoon, w'heii her unwilling ear took them in ; yet the wisely simple 
Matthias lived on, in ignorance, but not in bfiss. 

On the morning of Sunday the 13th of April 1729, he arose weary 
and ill pain, filled with a hot fever. During the previous day, the 
conduct of tlie people towards him had become really hostile ; and 
what most wounded him was the fact, that some whom he had served 
by the forgiveness of faults or debts, and set up again in strong pro- 
sperity after they had been throw'ii to the ground and overwhelmed 
with poverty, oven shunned his presence, and w’ere at evident pains to 
avoid the necessity of exchanging with him a w^ord or a look. While 
beholding these things Matthias^felt the worm of grief make its silent 
way into his heart; and he flung himself on his couch, not to sleep, but 
as it w'ould seem, that the ever-moving worm, in the stillness of the 
night, might make the more speed of its cruel work, and penetrate to 
the inmost core. Hester," said the spiritless Matthias, to-day is 
the celebration of the new commandment, ^ That we love one another ; ' 
I shall hence to the town, and hear the discourse of Master Robert 
Kelsall — it may bo, that taking part in the holy business of the day. Heaven 
may vouchsafe me peace, or at least, permit the dispersion of the inex- 
plicable doubts and fei'irs Mdiich*flll and surround me." Matthias, 
my husband," returned the affectionate Hester, even as you wish ; 
and when thou hast made thiiie own prayers, breathe for me, thy wife, 
one supplication — that 1 may not be the sport and prey of any evil 
sjurit, whether it be of the air or the earth.'* Matthias pressed his 
other heart against that which beat in his too sensitive bosom ; and 
giving Hester a silent reply, more eh»quent than uttered words could 
make, leisurely departed to partake in the service of his church. 

The air was frosty but kindly when ho set forth on his little jour- 
ney ; and as he slowly descended the hills of Gleiidless, and threaded tho 
narrow footpaths, which, through the remains of the ancient parks of 
Hallam, led to the good old town, he felt an unusual calmness pervade 
his breast ; and as the pure and cold but not bleak wind, rushed on his 
lately fervid face, it seemed :stdf ho were lifted beyond the earth with 
buoyant hopes and dear assurances ;of presently-coming happiness. 
Matthias, with humble but cheerful demeanour, entered the Lower, or 
Nether Chapel, as that was called, (to distinguish it from another build- 
ing of similar character, which stood somewhat higher in Jtho street*) 
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in which Master Robert Kelsail officiated. lie took his accustomed 
seat ; and, single-hearted as lie was in all his doings, wliile he was seek- 
ing communion with Heaven, lie had neither looks nor thoughts, to be- 
hold or consider the conn tenaiicc?| and whisperings of the townspeople, 
and his many acquaintances who made part of the congregation to whicli 
he was attached. 

The ordinary services of tlie day being concluded, the pastor, with brief 
solemnity, adverted to the sacrament which he was about to administer. 
He warned none to approach the table whereon it was set forth, whose 
bosom was burdened with an undivulged crime, or whose heart beat 
with anger against any fellow mortal. Matthias heard, and assented to 
the justice of the admonition ; he had long since forgiven his domes- 
tic spoiler,” and h,*id the means of punishment been his at that mo- 
ment, he would have pronounced forgiveness. The minister dismissed 
the general congregation, and went forth to a small chancel wherein 
was a table bearing the sacred elements. Matthias and many aged 
people moved to follow him. As the latter observed his purpose, they 
hesitated one by one, and finally departed from the chapel. After a 
pause. Master ll(»bert Kelsail, standing at the head of the table, with 
his hands clasped together, spoke as follows : — ‘‘ Matthias, wherefore 
art thou here } The fingers of men point to thee — a murderer ! — Thy 
brethren have fled, and will not partake with thee. Fly also if thou 
hast shed man's blood : fly, 1 denounce thee not — fly, and learn 
whether the unregenorated spirit, which bids men revenge themselves 
upon one another, will sustain thee in solitude.” With these words 
the minister departed, beckoning the deaf men to follow him. Matthias, 
with wide-open hut sightless eyes, looked on tlie door by which he puss, 
ed. In one moment of agony the secret of his misery was discovered — 
he was believed to he the murderer of Allan Tuitle — his spirit hovered 
over the depths of the Black Heading — it called for retribution. The 
colliers, harrassed and dismayed by its frequent wailings and W'arn- 
ings, forgot it had at least half deserved the penalty of mortality, and 
became impatient for the temporal trial and punishment of the slayer, 
as the only means by which its anger could be appeased, and the mine 
and neighbourhood he freed from its horrid presence. The wounded 
heart of Matthias bled afresh ; the jewel of his soul” was dulled — 
all now w'as plain to him ; he knew why the- young fled, and the aged 
frowned, and the blind colliers declined his service. It was late in the 
evening when Matthias found himself at his cottage at Gleadless. Hes- 
ter received him at the door. 'Phey exchanged no words. It would seem 
that hearts truly affianced beat with true sympathy and perfect know- 
ledge toward each other, and need not the vulgar instruction of speech. 
Miserable and long was the night which followed. Matthias, at his ac- 
customed hour, rose frem a couch which kind sleep had not permitted 
him for one moment to forget. In the course of a few hours, a num- 
ber of the half-clad children of the miners ran towards his dwel- 
ling, and proclaimed the approach of some one of more than ordinary 
appearance. Matthias rose slowly from his seat, and received the 
half courteous salutation of Justice Jessop of the neighbouring Broom 
Hall. Master Matthias,” said the Magistrate, 1 visit you as a 
friend — attend to me. One Jervase has, of late, pestered my clerks 
with a strange tale of of murder ! which it seems some in- 

admissible supernatural evidence, '^would charge upon you. Stand firm, 
man, we are alone, and I visit you as a friend. Yesterday, I yield- 
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ed to the fellow's importunities^ and admitted his depositions ; they are 
to the effect, that having learned some injury offered or done to your 
wife by Alan Tuitle, a collier, you attacked him with a naked sword, 
pursued him into an unfrequented part of the Black Heading Mine, and 
there slaying him, left his body without burial.” Matthias moved his dry 
lips as if he would speak ; but the Justice motioned him to silence, and 
continued, The deponent swear eth, that ever since the spirit of the 
man hath appeared in and about the mine, praying his fellow.labourers 
to see justice done him on the earth, or at least to gather his bones and 
pay them Christian rites ; and further, that at many times, and in fear- 
ful words, it hath threatened to visit and plague him and others un- 
til its voire be obeyed.” Matthias again vainly essayed to speak, but 
the Magistrate once more prevented him. Jn virtue of my office. 
Master Matthias, I might institute strict inquiry into these things, and 
hold you in strict charge, until a public inquest had been made into this 
matter ; but Master Matthias,” — and here the voice of the speaker was 
somewhat broken — 1 a^n a husband and a fond one, and I know not 
what my choleric head might have prompted me to do, had I stood on 
your grounds. Mark me,” he said, you arc a just man. Inquir/into the 
affair must take place — it shall be friendly towards you. To-morrow 
have such about you as knew the dead man’s evil character ; and myself 
and some colleagues will attend you, and join in some declaration, which 
may perhaps clear your reputation, and disabuse the natives here of the 
belief, that the ghost of a murdered man stalks about, crying in vain for 
justice.” Matthias involuntarily bowed in token of gratitude, and Justice 
Jossop departed. The first impulse of the poor denounced wretch, was 
to descend into the Black Heading. Made desperate by excess of misery, 
ho was willing to believe himself the slayer of Alan Tuitle, and that 
his corse lay in the Spirit's Scat, and did indeed cry for decent sepulture. 

Once more,” said he to the colliers, who looked on him askance with 
fear and hatred, will 1 essay to learn the secret of yonder mine ;” and 
taking in either hand a l.anip, he recklessly cast himself on the neglected 
subterranean passages which led to it. Long and eagerly did the men 
lay their ears on the floor of the pit, and inquire of the gloomy silence 
which reigned around, what was doing in the haunted place. Matthias 
rushed back amongst them, and IJpll on his knees, as if unconsciously, in 
the attitude of thanksgiving. He spoke not ; and the miners seeing that 
he was sinking to insensibility, quickly placed him in the corre, and he 
was raised to air and light. He was borne to his house, and consigned 
to the tender ministrations of his wife. The day passed ; and the night 
came and found Matthias leaning still on the bosom of Hester, w’ho, at 
intervals, gently conjured him to bless her with the sound of his voice, 
and acquaint her with what new evil they wxre threatened. Mattl^ias 
at length rallied, and confusedly detailed the 'conversation which had 
passed in the morning, and the agreement respecting the judicial inquiry 
which was to succeed on the morrow'. When the Justice departed,” 
said ho, a sudden resolution came upon me that I would once more 
visit the Spirit's Seat, and, if possible, discover whether the man whom I 
sought to bind— surely not to kill — met his death therein as he fled 
from me. I passed through" many dangerous ways, whereon I saw the 
marks of the feet of men, and here and there pieces of bright coal newly 
broken. I persevered and went beyond all former ven tarings ; at last I 
was stopped by inhaling the violet odour, which foreruns the creeping 
and fatal damp ; and holding up my lamp to take a last look around, I 
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beheld it— a human eye, glaring horridly upon me, arid presently the 
demon laugh which I had heard before rattled through the place, and 1 
— I'know not that I should be ashamed to confess, for nothing human 
can live in the poisonous gloom, from amidst which that evil eye looked 
on me, — I straightway fled ! Hester regarded her distracted hus- 
band with solemn earnestness while he spoke, and rising, stood before 
him for a moment, as if she held solemn counsel with herself. Yes,” 
at length she exclaimed, thus it shall be^: the rest is the care of hea- 
ven. Matthias, thou hast often pressed me to give thee leave to pass a 
night in ambush, where, as the besotted colliers say, the ghost of Alan 
Tuitle and troops of others have been seen gliding to and fro : for once 
I will give thee to danger and unknown jeopardy. Dost thou feel strong, 
Matthias ? Thou shalt rest during the first watch of the night, then thou 
shall arm thyself, and taking with thee this mantle which I am wont to 
wear, privily take thy place within the bower in which I used to delight. 
As soon as thou perceivest the coming flush of the morning, place these 
other habiliments on the ground beside thee, ^nd shrouding thy head in 
the mantle, hold silent copimunion with good angels until thou art vi- 
sited*. Hester looked as if she would have said more ; but her tears 
began to fall fast, and in her turn she needed support. Matthias knew 
his wife to be wise and to be good, and he obeyed her, as would the child 
its parent. Matthias slept, arose at the time proposed, armed himself, 
and embracing the trembling Hester, set forth on his mission. 

The night waned, and the morning rose, discovering Hester at the 
ylde of her couch, buried in mental devotion, or at times watching the 
upward progress of the sun, or listening at the door of the cottage. Hour 
after hour passed, and the full blaze of day was coming on, yet Matthias 
had not returned. Hester had passed a time of agony, and was about to 
go forth in search of her husband, when Justice Jessop, attended by his 
clerks and men, and twelve of the burgesses of the town, whom he had 
called together, appeared at the cottage. The presence of Matthias was 
demanded. Hester presented herself with a distracted air ; her husband 
was hence. The brow of the Justice became severe, and the jurymen 
began in an under tone to talk with each other. The colliers, who were 
impatient about the business which was going forward, likewise assem- 
bled, and after some further expenditure of their patience, declared, one 
and all, that it was plain Master Matthias ^had murdered Alan Tuitle, 
and being unable to quiet his spirit^ or to face the inquiry of justice, 
had abandoned wife and home, and fled the country ! Just as every one 
had declared his assent to this opinion, the shouts of distant men drew 
the attention of the whole company in a particular direction. Hester 
ran towards the quarter from w^hence the noise came ; the voices became 
stronger and more distinct ; as cream of joy burst from her ; and falling 
to the ground, she was*left to the care of some whose humanity was not 
entirely overwhelmed by their curiosity. The turmoil increased, and 
the crowd rolled on, until it came before the cottage, and the Justice 
and his wondering attendants were in the midst. Matthias 'pressed for- 
ward amidst loud hurrahs !” thrusting before him a man strongly 
bound with ropes ; as he came in front of the chief persons present, he 
struck or pushed his prisoner with some fdree, and he fell to the ground 
on his side. Matthias then set his right foot on his shoulder, and ex- 
claimed, " Behold the ghost of Gleadless !” Wonder and admiration 
fllled the minds of the spectators ; the prostrate man was Alan Tuitle, 
alive, and *^endered hideous by a strange dress of skins and feathers, his ; 
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beard falling* on his bare and bloody breast, and his whole person pre- 
seating an object of horror apd loathing. Meanwhile Master Matthias, 
who was bleeding from several small wounds, and was apparently much 
distressed by some unparalleled exertion, had been seated, and had re- 
freshments set before him. Presently tlie whole assembly became silent, 
and regarded Matthias, the wretch lying on the earth, and then the 
Justice, as if to inquire from whom the first words of explanation would 
proceed. Matthias saw what ^as passing in their minds, and thus ad- 
dressed them : — By the counsel of my wife, have^ secured your tor- 
mentor and mine. In the early morning 1 lay within my garden bower, 
disguised and secretly armed ; presently 1 heard a rustling among the 
leaves, and saw a huge figure, which 1 could not recognise, take up some 
woman’s habiliments which lay at its entrance, and utter a loud laugh. 
My heart beat against iny sides — I had heard that laugh before. Oh ! 
oh !” said the unknown, what, thou hast proved wise, and art corved 
—now,” and another horrid laugh burst forth, as he pressed his way 
to the interior of the bower, and encircled my head and neck with his 
arms. 1 was enveloped in this mantle, and durst scarcely contend with 
the great strength w'ith which he seized me, uAtil 1 had so far removed 
the covering as to enable me to breathe. At the moment J could respire 
freely, I sprung suddenly from beneath him, and then threw him on his 
back. It w'as now morning, and w'e w'cre face to face. I knelt on the 
breast of my injurer, my hands seized his throat, and I could have 
strangled him on the spot ; but this would not have served my purpose. 
Long we lay on the ground, until my firm grasp began to relax ; in^^ 
truth, my senses failed me. My enemy rallied, 1 lamented that I had not ' 
pressed out at once the breath of life — we fought with various changes 
of fortune. Tie fled, 1 pursued ; the hours wasted : at length the fight 
was mine ; a blow’ stunned him, and falling on him once more, I bound 
him as you behold !” The Justice, who was already moved by this reci- 
tal, embraced Master Matthias, in the face of the whole multitude. 
Meanwhile the wounded man, w'ho was supposed to be hurt beyond all 
power of motion, had contrived to loosen the gyves on his arms and legs, 
and with the speed of lightning fled towards the mouth of the Black 
Heading. A few pursued, hut the body of the spectiitors stood motion- 
less with surprise. Alan readied the desired place, and in a moment 
leapt into the corve and was, lost th sight ; the revolving wheel ran ra- 
pidly round for a moment ; in the next, the chain to which it was attach- 
ed ceased to run ; a low heavy noise ^as distinctly heard ; and a shudder 
ran through the crowd, as they at once became sensible, that Alan 
Tuitle, at that instant, lay at the bottom of the pit a mass of lifeless 
flesh and broken bones. * * * » 

When the first wonder at the events of the day had subsided, the 
Magistrate directed that the hovel, which was formerly occupied by the 
dead man, should be razed ; the work was completed in an hour, and 
discovered the mouth of an old and neglected pit, which led directly to 
that underground neigldiourhood, which had received the name of the 
Spirits’ Seat. Its course was traced, and the skins of sheep and lambs 
were seen lying about. In one place, were stores of articles which had 
been stolen since the time of the supposed murder ; and at its extremity 
was found the complete apparel of one, who, some years before, was 
supposed to have been privately murdered or spirited away. 
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“ Cantabft en dulce son Herrera, 

Gloria del Betis espacioso.*’ 

Balthasar de Escohar. 

The renown of Genius, like that of Truth, wliereof, indeed, it is the 
most hriglit and universal messenger, in its advance thi’ough Time, is 
subject to continual ebbs and flows, and ht'is its moments of eclipse as 
well as its seasons of full lustre. There is no great poet or pliilosopher 
but has experienced from posterity every alternation, from homage to 
contempt ; each, perhaps, alike capricious : and mighty names — nay, 
the productions of an entire century or language — occasionally fade, for 
a time, into an oblivion, upon which those who witness their revived ho- 
nours look back with surprise. The sinceri? worshipper of Poetry, in 
his pursuit of beauty and excellence, wheresoever they may reside, indif- 
ferent to the prevailing fasliion or creed of tlie day, is ever meeting 
with treasures, w'hich their antiquated mould, or less accessible situation 
has, for a season, condemned to neglect. At such times, he is impelled 
by a strong desire to acquaint all whom he has the means of addressing, 
with the secret of riches so unjustly disregarded, and to demand respect 
for the old masters of song, whose place of honour is too frequently 
usurped by pretenders to an ephemeral reputation. He will earnestly, 
according to the measure of his pow'ers, appeal against the indifference 
whereby their works are allow'ed thus to sink into temporary darkness ; 
persuaded that they remain unhonoured solely because they are unno- 
ticed. 

The fate of Spanish literature in England, notwithstanding some 
bright examples of its culture, has, for the last quarter of a century, af- 
forded a remarkable instance of the vicissitudes to which we have allud- 
ed. The music of that band of poets, whose strains were the guide and 
delight of our ancestors, has passed from our ears as though it had 
never been heard amongst us ; for, save Cervantes, and perhaps Qiieve- 
do, what Spanish name do we now ,hear familiarly mentioned ? That 
this neglect is lamentable and unmerited, we would gladly make some 
endeavour to demonstrate ; and great would be our pride, were we to 
succeed in winning for the noble singers of Castile, some portion of that 
love which was wrillingly rendered them by our predecessors. 

In the performance of this pleasant duty, we now propose to draw 
aside, with a reverend hand, a rich curtain that conceals from English 
eyes the throne of a true poet of the olden time. Look ! what a noble 
and excellent presence ! His eye, indeed, gazes haughtily around ; for 
his Spain was the empress and Jewel of Christendom : but his lip is full 
of gentleness, and even of sorrow. These are garlands strewn amongst 
the records of ancient learning upon which he is supported. It is, in 
truth, a stately and radiant appearance ! for the star of immortality 
sparkles on his brow like a crown, and upon the footstool of his throne 
his countrymen have inscribed, in golden characters, HERRERA EL 
DIVINO.*' 

Spain, it is true, can boast of no Dante or Ariosto, nor does she pos- 
sess many specimens of composition polished to the fastidious gloss of 
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the Italian model ; but> in many of the fairest provinces of she 
has no reason to dread comparison with her sister Hesperia. If Italy 
produces Dante^ Spain may reply with Calderon ; and the name of Cer- 
vantes will at least balance that of Boccaccio. There is a peculiar luxu- 
riance in the flow of Spanish poetry, which appears, indeed, almost like 
a spontaneous production of this favoured land of its birth. The ro. 
mantic charm which invests every page of the older annals, and every 
foot of tlie soil of Spain, is yet more vividly {Mresent in the writings of 
her knightly bards ; and, in their expressions and images, a rich Orien- 
tal tinge, possessed by no otlier European literature, still attests the 
former influence of her Saracen invaders. It is in lyrical poetrg that 
Spain is most wealthy ; from the old romances which were poured forth 
without effort or forethought in her earlier times, to the more cultivated, 
but less rational, productions of a later period, the genius of her lant 
guage has always appeared to find its happiest display in this class 6f 
composition. The lyrical poets of Spain, all their grace, genius, and 
fire apart, awaken a personal interest claimed by few of their brethren. 
They were not mere recluses, or book-men, or tuneful vissionaries, but 
soldiers, and courtiers, and statesmen, and gallants ; rejoicing, through 
every change of condition, in the study and exercise of their favourite 
art. In the Spanish leaguer, the sound of the guitar was never mute ; 
and the proud Ambassador who represented Charles V. at the Council 
of Trent, entered the assembly with a sonnet to his ladye's curls, folded 
within his glove ; or, as Hurtado de Mendoza himself, one of the bright- 
est examples of this briUiant class, describes the poet-soldier of his 
day,— • 

** Aora on la dulce ciencia ombebecido, 

Ora con ol iiso del ardiente espada 
Aora con la mano y el sentido 
Puesto en segiiir la plaza Icvantada.** 

Such were the men whose genius shed a glory over three centuries of 
the literary history of Spain. 

The author to whom our immediate attention is directed, borrow's no 
lustre from so captivating a position ; for of the circumstances of his 
life scarcely any record survives. It is, indeed, strange that so little 
should now be known of the history of Fernando de Herrera, since his 
merit appears to have met with the fullest recognition from his contem- 
poraries. But these having neglected to secure what was, no doubt, well 
known in their time, a few scanty ]]otices, to which no material addi- 
tions can now be expected, are all that remain of his life in the present 
day. He was born at Seville, a city notorious throughout Spain for her 
indifference towards the annals o^ her illustrious sons, in the beginning 
of the 16th century; but the years of his birth and of his death are alike 
unknown. Francisco de Rioja says that his Spanish annals (now lost) 
were completed as far as 1590. This statement, which is adopted by the 
biographer in the Parnaso Espanol, would place the time of his death 
later than that assigned by Nicolas Antonio, and suggested as probable 
by Bouterwek. However this may be, it appears certain that he reach- 
ed an advanced age, and was, at the period of his death, an ecclesiastic, 
some say of the Franciscan order, others assert that the class to which 
he belonged is unknown. There is little doubt that he assumed the 
cowl at a late period of his life only. All the biographers agree in re- 
presenting his learning as uncommonly ripe and extensive ; his works. 
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indeed^ afford abundant evidence of this truth. A. part only of his writ- 
ings survive ;* the rest — ^unless there be truth in the doubtful story of 
their destruction^ shortly after his decease^ by a literary opponent- 
may, perhaps, still exist in some monastic library, or disregarded collec- 
tion ; receptacles abounding throughout the peninsula, wherein many 
fair productions of the Spanish atithors still lie interred. The published 
writings of Herrera consist of the Annotations upon Garcilaso, teeming 
with learned and happy illustration, but destitute of critical skill ; a 
History of the War of Cyprus, and the Sea-fight off Lepanto, and a 
Life of Sir Thomas More, in prose ; and two books of Lyrical Poems, 
containing sonnets, sestinas, canciones or odes, and elegies, almost ex- 
clusively turning on amatory or historical themes. In his love lays, he 
has evidently taken for his model Petrarch; whose elegance and precision 
he sought to introduce, more completely than had yet been attempted, 
into his native literature. They are characterised by the same repeti- 
tion of the one idea — unsuccessful love — through every artifice of poetic 
invention. The name of the lady whom he celebrates is not known ; 
some of his critics, indeed, dispute the fact of her real existence. One 
of his canciones affords some grounds for naming her Dona Leonora de 
Milan, Coiidesa de GelveSi ; but this is a doubtful supposition. Such, in 
brief, is all we know respecting the personal liistory of this great poet. 
Our ignorance of private records respecting him is, however, less to be 
regretted, inasmuch as we are thereby required to address our whole at- 
tention to the purely poetical aspect of his writings ; an examination 
which will amply engage all the care we can devote to the illustration of 
our author. 

In point of time, succeeding Boscan, Garcilaso de la Vega, and Hur- 
tado y Mendoza, Herrera is the fourth of Spain's classical poets ; so 
called (in contradistinction from the adherents of the older national rc. 
dondillas) from their replacing the careless luxury of the popular style, 
by a regularity of form, and accuracy of expression, imitated, as liad 
previously been done in Italy, from the models of antiquity. In the 
pursuit of this object, Herrera imagined that his predecessors had failed 
to impart sufficient dignity and splendour to the Spanish Muse ; and the 
endeavour to supply this deficiency appears to have been the guiding 
principle of his poetical labours. His works thus constitute an erajjni 
the history of Spanish poetry, into which he introduced a loftiness of 
manner and opulence of style previously unknown. He also set the ex- 
ample of a greater freedom in the construction of his sentences, and 
coined many words, chiefiy from Lfttin originals. These innovations, al- 
though vehemently assailed by the Castilian purists, and ridiculed by 
Quevedo, (himself nearly as great an offender in that way,) have, for 
the most part, been adopted into the language. Upon the dress of his 
poems he bestowed uncommon care, selecting such phrases and words 
only as he conceived (o be fitting for metrical use ; of ...these he is said 
to have prepared, for his own reference, a very copihus vocabula|y.* 

T 

* Those which 51*0 now lost consisted of Historical Annals of the I^cign of Charles 
V. ; of Pastoral Eclogues, and Heroic Poems, together with Latin Verses, in the 
production of which he is said to have excelled. Of Spanish prose, with the exception 
of Mendoza, he was the first classical author. His style, as it appears in the com- 
ment on Garcilaso, is noble and flowing, hut diffuse. The treatises poticed ahove, 
which, though still extant, are scarce, we have not seen. 

* F. Do Rioja. 
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That such extreme fastidiousness and el^t should at times have beu 
trayed him into affectation and obscurity, will not excite surprise ; but 
it must not be inferred from this admission that Herrera's works are to 
be gommehded or dispraised for their style alone. They are replete 
with bold and beautiful thoughts, and decorated with infinite richness 
by an imaginati^ peculiarly sensitive* and abundant. A< fine mellow 
strain of allusion and imagery displays rather than obtoudes the fruitful 
lore of the poet; and, above all, in the treatment oPhigh themes,^ he 
soars to a pitch of solemn and lofty inspiration whichmo modern author 
certainly hsis surpassed. 

We have said that, in his amatory sonnets and elegies, Herrera vras a 
professed follower of Petrarch. It seems probable, that emulation pf 
the great Tuscan master, rather than any peculiar bitterness of passion, 
ate regret, suggested to his choice the theme of disappointed love, which 
forms the constant burden of his song. That he was attracted by some 
lady, whose superiority of ^ rank formed an obstacle to his suit, cele- 
brated under the various titles of My Light," My Star," Sirena," 

Aglaia," The Exalted Heliodora," &c., appears in some degree sub- 
stantiated by the verses, alluding to ^ch an attachment, addressed to 
him by various contemporary authors. Even these, however, might be 
mere compliments, pursuing the fiction which he had chosen to assume. 
But, that the burden of such a wo us his verses depict ; that the 
tortures, burnings, faintnesses, &c. See. which appeal for pity at every 
step of his prolonged 'Tristia , — prolonged throughout years of poetical 
activity, — were more than ingenious sacrifices to the prevalent taste, 
few who have the patience to read them throughout will believe. Wo 
have no great faith in the personal sorrows of Petrarch himself.* There 
is a certain fervour in tlie language of unaffected passion which cannot 
be counterfeited or mistaken. No reader ever doubted the amorous 
frenzy of the Mascula Sappho,** * 

These willow- strains" of Herrera, although abounding with manifold 
affectations, and extravagant conceits, with frigid playing upon words, 
and all the vices peculiar to the genrcy are nevertheless redeemed by the 
sonorous melody of the versification, and by frequent traits of peculiar 
sw*eetness .and felicity. Few waiters have moved in the narrow bound- 
.ary of the sonnet witli greater ease and dignity than our author; in- 
deell, the necessity of confining his exuberance of diction within such 
close limits, has compelled him to adopt a conciseness which contrasts 
advantageously with tlie tendency to diifuseness perceptible in his 


* A similar dfsbelicf in the lit^i'al truth of the lovcdamentations of Petrarch, 
Dante, and the host of poets who followed in their track, may possibly have con* 
tributed to lead Sigfiior Rosetti to the singular theory promulgated in two Ireatises 
Avhich he has recoutly published. According to him, these clfusions must' be re« 
gnfdcd as a kind of symbolical cipher ; by which, under the expressions of amatory 
passion, the writers^ Europe circulated amongst the initiated, perilous anti.papal 
maxup}, and aspirmions for fiTcdom. Thii^ in spite of the ingenuity with which 
it is rop^'ted, we must take leave to consider as a chimera,, devoid of all prababi. 
lity, anAt variance with common sense. Petrarch, in one^of.hia letters, ridicules 
the idea of ,kuch aRegoricgl interpretations^ which, it appatosksoai.e contemporary 

had sought to affix to bis poems : and the leanied Tirabfii^iUM^^rg of the fatUfe 
ciful commentators upon Dante, says, with unusual sevcritj^^^olji parola credasi 
che racchiudese qualche profondo arcano; e perciu i commentatori ^ngono tutto il 
loro studio ncl penetrar dentro a quella pretesa caligine, e nel ridurre il sensa mistico 
al letterale : — e chi sa qiianti pensieri (al Dante) hanno asi attribuiti chc a lui non ' 
crano mai passati pel capo.’' 
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idn^r copipositionfli. V ^ selecting the following speeimen^ we hav^ 
perhaps^ been toe much ^ided by its eminemee in beautiesi which tlie 
happiest translation cannot hope to preserve; it is, however, no un- 
fair representative of Herrera's gener^ tone : 1 1*^ 




SON^JET CXX. Lib. 1 . ‘ 
Rozo sol, quo con tu hach a luminosa, 8cc./" f > > 




^ |R4d •fiyiV'Mf'dost thy torch resplendent bear, 

To paint the high, empurplsdPhcaven around, 

Hast thou, in all the world, one beauty found 
To match my blessed Light, serenely fair P 
Or hast thou, amorous, bland, and fi^grant Air, 

That scatterest freshness wdierc thy pinions sound, 

When her ricli veil of curls my Light unbound. 

Touched tresses lovelier than that golden hair P 
Thou Moon, night's glory ! ye illustrious quire " 

Of planets, and the host that changeless shidib. 

Are such twin stars in all your firmament P 
Clear Sun, and Lamps of golden fire, 

Heard ye throughout your course such wo as mii^ ^ 

Or saw a L^ght less kind to Love's lament ? 

W e subjoin another, which we have chosen for the sakem the elegant 
ttiVn of thought, as well as because it affords a good instance of the 
verbal trifling with whicli our author frequently amuses himself. These 
whimsicalities present a great difficulty to the translator ; we have, 
however, in some measure preserved the form of the puzzle. 


4BQjSUNEXJLXl-XiB^2. 


Tu gozas la luz bclla en claro dia, &c. 

Vhou, blest Endymion ! through the shining day, 

Enjoy’st thine own Diana's lovely light ; — 

Mine from the earliest dawn enchains my sight. 

And vain desires my gladness wear away. 

Thee the cool Nights in gentle slumber lay, 

Till red and hoary da^vn on Earth alight ; — 

/ wake, with wounds unhealed, through shadowy night, 
And day’s light hours, unlit by my Light's ray. 

Upon thy rosy brow, and eyelids sweet, ^ 

Fair Delia sighs, and from thy kisses drains 
The bliss well purchased by hW forinfr care ; — 

My Light, impitying, from her lofty scat. 

Circled with golden rays^* beholds, my pains, 

Nor thanks the g^ief her memory bids me wear. 


But all Herrera’s sonnets are not occupied with this^Ubnotonous bur- 
den ’ o£ lamentation ; those in which he celebrates some historical fact, 
or addresses an eminent personage, are amongst the best of his compo- 
sitions in this fornv The following we consider afjpearly as possible 
faultless : the grave ai^. solemn pomp of the language is in admi|^ble 
harmony with the melhiicholy subHmity of the theme. • 

^ ^ JSOJJNET XXXVI. \„/f^ 

■lipdlgro dd m«r, del hlerxo abierto, &c. 


I^rom his sea-perils, from the naked blade 
Which the fierce Cimbrian waved — and, awe-inspired, 
Fled at that haughty voice — escaping ; tired, 

Stood Marius on lamenUupyBy^'s strand. 



A ^ * * 

The steAle plaiA IM * 

l^eaertediteisf^^A^unj&i^ ^ 

SoiTOwiiiiS w^mottiT^eA al^d m he^Ty lot $ ' 
And these sad accents pierced tbe^dottbltiu^r« 

< In thy disastrous ruin I behold, 

O shattered rampart, Heaven’s tremendous change^ 
And all the troubled wreck of iTtiman fiite : 

What more appalling chance, or moral straikge, 

Can be, than Marius in his grief consoled, 

By viewing thee, O Carthage, desolate !’ 



Hitherto, Herrera appears &iil^ as a successful follower of the great 
Italian poet in a province, which all the talent and skill of its masters 
have barely rescued from the indifference of posterity :-vwe are now to 
observe him in a nobler exercise of his< igrt, whefein, amongst the mo- 
derns, at least, he had no predecessor, and has hitherto found no equal. 
His Cancionea ccuabine the energy of the classical lyrics with tfie sweet- 
ness of the Italian coloured by the rich and sober dignityof the 

S2>anis]i temperament. They do not possess, the fire and abrupt variety 
of the Pindaric, nor the exquisite propriety of the Horatian odes ; but 
they are far more gorgeous in their apparel, and breathe in more elevated 
strains. No writer has worn the mantle of lyrical inspiration with greater 
majesty, or uttered music of more sustained beauty, than Herrera. His 
imagery, lavished in the utmost profusion, is bold and varied ; and he 
excels in felicitous changes of personification, which present his subject 
in forms perpetually novel and picturesque. Upon the language of these 
works he has exhausted all tlie resources of his skill,— ^obtaining a 
marvellous flexibility of manner, by the unusual freedom of construction 
he employs ,* and clioosing his expressions with peculiar care. But it is 
in the lofty tone of these effusions that their rare excellence consists ; 
they strike the mind with an air of sublimity, which carries the hearer 
upwards, ns up<»ii wdiigs. — Herreni's canviones may be divided into two 
classes ; the pensive, and the hisstorictsl or heroic. From the former, we 
select his celebrated Ode to Sleep which, for harmony of versiflea- 
tioii, and tender beauty of manner, is unrivalled by any similar com- 
position. The spirit of tliis lyric may, indeed, in some measure be pre- 
served ; but its delicious grace, and felicity of language, escape almost 
wholly in the process of translation. In the original, the imploring tone 
of supplication, the elegant \aricty in the mode of address, and the 
dreamy beauty of the epithets, form a wliole, the effect of which is ab- 
solutely ^ ^ ^ 


CANCION I. 


sueno, tu que vn tardo buelo, ftc. 
st ^iumber, that, in slow encircling flight. 


;^WaV|pt thy laay Tvings, with soothing sway, 
CUDwrd with the drowsy poppy’s purple hiias, 
Through dbMpure, floating, sdent hca>e».of night; 
Come tb this furthest verge of sinking 
And with thy blessed dews, " 

Bathe my sad eyes, and grateful calm infuse I 
For, weary slave to mine infuriate pain, ^ 

1 find no rest from care, 


And giief subdues the vigour to sustain 


Hear my submissive prayer 1 
Come at my prayed^ submissive! Thou, the prlde 
Of that fiiir nymp# whom made thy bride^ 

NO. XI.— -VOL. II. ' ^ 
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Most heayenly sleep ! poor mortals’ brightest dowst. 
Sweet respite to the suflFerer’s keen distress ^ 

Most amorous sleep 1 0 come to me^ who sigh 
To cheat this busy anguish for an hour, 

And all my sense to deep repose address* 

And wilt thou see me die 

For need of thee, who wsrt not wont to fly ? 

0 cruel, thus to leave one lonely breast 
Awakejn weary wo, 

Sole banger to the healing calm impress’d 
On all' the world below*! 

Glad sleep! come, holy sleep ! around me cloe^ 
And o’er my troubled spirit shed repose! 

Display thy.jkowerin this mine urgent need! 
Descend, and sprinkle iflelting dews around. 

Veil from my sight the dawn’s expanding glow, 
my consuming plaint, my misery plead 1 . • 

^ And moisten my hot brow. 

See ! his blent rays the sun is kindling now. 
Delicious sleep ! return : thy pinions fair 
Fan, with sort miiinmrings; 

And bid Aurora, with unwelcome air, « 

Fly back, on rajpid wings. 

Thus shall the early day’s approaching light 
Heal the long injuries of icy night. 


0 Sleep ! an offering of thy nodding flowers 

1 bring thcel now thy mild enchantment rain 
l6n the drca^hollows of my heavy eyes. 

Bid soothing airs, bedewed with fragrant show'crs, 
Come, waving magic solace o’er my brain ; 

And of my sorrow’s toils 

Efface, 0 gentle sleep ! tlic furrowed spoils! 

Come, then, beloved sleep ! eome, fluttering sjtrite ! 
From the rich orient’s eye 
Young Pheebus shoots a beam of hoary light. 
Merciral Sleep I draw nigh. 

And my l<jgig wo shall cease So may’st thou 
Delight, in loved Pasithea’s arms entwined! 


Is not this, even as viewed through the dim medium owur translation, 
a sttain such as few poets have uttered. 

In consideration of thif extent to which our comment has already pro- 
ceeded, we must forego the pleasure^of exhibiting an;y»(^etch of those 
Cancionee, which addressed to his' real or fappie^ mistress : 

Some of these are exquisite ; and 'there jire few which do W contain 
poetical thoughts expressed in language of grea^eaqty. 5 »^,Dnwillingly, 
also, do wc omit an intended analysis of his E%ies,in^l|*«0 Rirna, 
dedicated to the same subject. One of these, which comm^pes, Bien 
debee aeconder, oscuro bewailing the supposed deifth of Jfiis ladye- 

love, several Spanish critics* regard as tlie mpst^perfoM of^is works; 
and very sweet and pathetic it certainly is: — y^ we oannot admit as 
chefs d*(Buvre of our ai^^r any imitations ; such as ^is, However suc- 
cessful, must undoubted^ be termeS. ^ ^ ij 

We are in no wise sorry, that the straitness of our present limits de- 
fends us from the task of developing to such of our readers, as Petrarch 


> * Such, as far as we can gather A'om the tone of his remaf^s, is also Bouterwek’s 
opinion. , ^ ‘ ' 
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has not already made acquainted this vicious kind of production, 
the ingenuity which Herrera has wasted upon Seetime ; or compositions 
in six stanzas, of three couplets each, the same three pairs of rhymes 
preserved through all the verses ; each, however, in a different order of 
arrangement. We may observe, that in this paltry abuse of metrical 
artifice, Herrera has displayed, perhqis, as much dexterity as any of his 
fellow-criminals. Little praise is implied in the remark ; and with this 
brief observation we gladly quit an ungrateful subject. 

We have now attempted, in some degree, to pourtray Herrera's chief 
atta'uments in two considerable provinces of the poetic art ; — Qur next, 
and > ’ far more important task, will be to display them in a sphere 
where ,. 1 the genius of the poet rises to a stOl brighter p;^e-eminence. It 
is in virtue of his sublime Heroic Odes that Herrera is" mainly entitle<f 
to the exalted station which we claim for him amongst lyrical writers ; 
for we do not hesitate to assert, in full recollection of Chiahf!6i*a,* Guidi,f 
Filcaja and Quintana, and many others, his successors anSt' imitators,—^ 
that, in this department of poetical creation, for majesty of style, and 
grandeur of conception, Herrera as yet stands wholly unapproachedl 
Our notice of these noble, compositions, which deserve to bo unfolded 
with more fulness and deliberation than we copld now bestow upon them, 
will form the subject of a concluding paper. 


* Of these, Chiabrera has followed Herrera most nearly, and with the most success. 
•f Compare this Author's Ode on the deliverance of Vienna by Sobieski, ffne as it 
with any of Herrera's three, on the Victory of Lepanto. 


1.0RD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


** O r for the death of those > 

•« Who for their country diel’* 

James Montoomesv. 


Sox, Christian, Patriot, Hero, Statesman, Friend, 
Gentle in peace, in peril unsubdued 
All attributes that mark the great and good, 
IHd in the breast of Young Fitzgerald blend I 
His was the rare ambition, when, to beniq 
Before our coip^ry's ritihlcss tyrants would 
Have -llpen accounted honour, with his blood 
Our coiuitry’s falling freedom to defend. 

Kor valMy sank that blood upon the prison 
Whence heavenward bis martyr-spirit fled. 

If now our freedom's dawning star hath risen; 

If Erin now may lift her drooping head ; 
h^t ourB'%he'%lory of that change I~It iS*on 
> Hie grieve its mourning laurels must be shed ! 

4 '^ 
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A SUMMER EVENING DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN 
ENGLISHMAN AND A POLE. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAV. 

Pole. — ou should not ask foreigners to praise your country till you 
can shew it them under such an aspect as this. Its rural scenes ^ould 
be entered upon at this very hour of this very season. I have told you 
that you should approach Heidelberg at sunset^ and Venice when the full 
moon has risen^ and Genoa when the gun* first peeps up from the sea. 
Abroad^ I would say, traverse the harvest fields of England, when they 
wave in the golden light of an August evening. 

Englishman.— Is the beauty of our landscape peculiar ? I should have 
thought, without any allusion to your own unhappy country^ that you 
had seen many such prospects as this in the flourishixig agricultural re- 
gions through which you have travelled. 

PoLE.-^I have traversed many corn districts, during both seed-time 
and harvest; and the song of .the vine-dressers, and the chant of the 
reapers, are alike familiar to me. But there, is a beauty in your rural 
districts wliich I discern in no others. The haze on the horizon, which 
tells that a busy city is there, enhances the charm of the balmy solitude ; 
and yonder lordly mansion among the woods, and the peasant’s cottage 
in the lane, give a grace, by contrast, to each other. 

Englishman. — A nd their inhabitants, likewise, I suppose. Yonder 
whistling labourer, plodding homeward with his sickle in his hand, con- 
trasts well with the mechanic loitering through the field, chewing straws. 
And that cottage mother, gleaning in the next field, with her tribe of 
little ones about her, forms as pleasant an object as Lord W. with his 
train of high-born sqns and daughters — as graceful a riding party as ever 
w^as seen — emerging from the green lane upon the down. 

Pole. — It is a tranquil and fair scene. The voices of the children, 
pulling dog-roses and birdweed, are as sweet to the ear as the cooing of 
the ringdove in the grove we have just left ; and there is music in the 
village clock, which sets all these peasants converging towards their 
homes. If ever there was peace, it is surely here ; and it is soothing, 
even to the lacerated heart of a Pole, to witness it. 

Enolishsian. — S uch are the outward shows of things in this worfll. 
Do you not know, my friend, that brows often ache un(^ coronets, and* 
that splendid smiles sometimes disguise the ^wounds of the heart ? Even 
so this fair scene yields a false show^of happiness. 

Pole. — N ay ; but here is fact. There is reality before our eyes, and 
within reach of our touch. Here is golden grainy bowing beneath its 
own weight, in this field ; and, in the next, the wain is piled high with 
the fruits of the harvest. And these abodes and their occupiers—^re 
they but visions ? 

Englishsian. — N one«of these things are visions, any more than the 
field flowers which flourish on a tomb, or the fever-flush which brightens 
the eye of. the sick ; but"|t does not follow that there is not decay and 
pain beneath and within. 

Pole.-^You mean that there is mortal sorrow within the bounds of 
this horizon. True ; where humanity is present, there is sorrow. 

Enolisuhan. — A y; and not only unavoidable sorrow, but that of man’s 
' own choice. What I mean is, that there is hollowness under this iq[>parent 
pro^erity. Step a little this way, and 1 will shew you the ugly walls of 
a workhouse, where you now see only;# clump eft elms. The mecha^c 
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loiters here^ because lie is afraid to face his half-fed family at home ; 
yonder labourer doubts whether his wife’s gleanings will serve this week 
instead of parish pay. Look at these ill-grown fences^ these rickety 
gates ! The farmer who is about to reap this crop has no heart to keep 
his fixtures in good repair ; and his wife^ peeing his despondency, dreads 
to hear of his being found drowned in one of his own ditches. As for 
Lord W. and his family, they are going abroad to live cheap, till the 
education of the sons is finished. It wrings their hearts to leave their 
beautiful seat ; but the steward exhibits a list of rent-arrears four times 
as long as that of receipts. So much for all this apparent prosperity ! 

Pole. — But whence all this ? You have no war, foreign or civil, to 
consume your resources ; and Providence has blessed your land with 
three successive fruitful seasons. Whence is all this trouble ? 

' Englishman . — The sufferers will tell you that it arises from that 
fruitfulness of the seasons, which you speak of as a blessing. Far froip 
suspecting that, by our own mismanagement, we turn blessings into 
curses, they pray for the* continuance of a policy which would make 
double crops, if we could get them, cause douUe dearth. 

Pole.— You mean the extraordinary arrangement of taxing corn. In 
our country we cannot comprehend why you persist in raising corn at a 
vast expense, when from us you might have it cheap. We want fabrics 
made of your wool ; and have so much corn to give in exchange, that we 
feed our cattle with wheat, and leave large tracts of fine land waste, be- 
cause you will not buy, but rather choose to bury your resources in your 
own bad soils. 

Englishman. — Whence little enough of it arises again. 

Pole. — And of that little the greater part is taken by the landlord. 
Which is the most pernicious crime, — fraud, robbery, or waste } 

Englishman.— There is little choice when the interests of a nation 
are in question. Of which do you accuse us, in respect of our corn regu- 
lations } For my part, I charge our system with both. 

Pole. — It was of waste that 1 first thought, in reference to the rais- 
ing of the landlord’s rent, llis rent rises with every new till;ige of in- 
ferior land ; but it is not only his portion, but that of the farmer, and 
thfll of the labourer, which becomes dear, because you will not have corn 
from abroad. Is not this waste } • 

Enolisiiman. — Most destfbetive waste. The landlord’s portion of 
the whole average corn produce of this kingdom is now about one- 
fourth. More corn being wanted, it is raised at a greater cost ; the 
whole produce becomes dearer ; so that all who eat pay higher for their 
three quarters of the produce, in order that the landlords’ rent may be 
increased. This is robbery as well as waste. 

Pole.— And robbery which avails little to any one, it seems, since 
Lord W. has to go abroad, as you say. His rents are, it appears, only 
nominally increased, since he cannot get them p,aid. 

Englishman.-— And he is oppressed with the burden of pauperism 
likewise. As soon as corn becomes too dear for labourers to buy, 
they must have it given them in charity. Lord W.’s steward stmids on 
his right, the parish assessors on his left. My Lord,” says the steward, 
« your tenants can pay only half their rents ; this good season has 
ruined them.” " My Lord,” say the assessors, " the workhouse is as full 
as ever. The abundance of the last harvest has not compensated the rise 
of price caused by the tillage of B. common. The labourers can buy 

J A _ .. . 1 - a 1 - Sxl. 1. _ Al ^ A »* 
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Pole, — ^Where he may chance to see our swine devouring the wheats 
for want of which the children of this country are pining. At leasts he 
will implore the Government^ in partings to withdraw the restrictions 
which have proved so disastrous, c 

Englishman. — Not he. He has always been told that these restric- 
tions were formed for men of his class. He hears of them under the 
term protection.^ and he is afraid of not being protected^ and therefore 
prays to be made poorer still. * 

Polk. — How much power there is in a name. Not only is Lord W. se- 
duced by the term protection^ but many tenants by the word agricufturey 
as 1 have reason to know. 1 heard much of tiie protection of agricul- 
ture/' in answer to my pleas^ that the wheat of my country might advan- 
tageously be brought hither ; and when I inquired into the truths 1 found 
that agriculture" meant landlords/' though tenants are still disposed 
to think it also means farmers." These are strange uses of terms. 

Englishman. — Very puzzling to a foreigner^ no doubt ; though it can 
be scarcely less so to an experienced farmer^ to find out how the protect* 
tion he clings to never faUs to bring on ruin^ though there may be occa- 
sional intervals of prosperity. It is somewhat the' same sort of protec- 
tion that is given to fowls which are cooped for the killing. They have 
twice as much given them as they can pick up ; and so^ each fowl of the 
poultry yard^ hoping to have his turn^ crows and claps his wings to the 
story of the protecting system^ though it goes on to be fatal to the 
greedy ones. 

Pole. — Indeed, it is too difficult to a foreigner to understand, your 
terms, whether in your courts of justice, or in your Parliament. I late- 
ly asked what was meant by death recorded," and was told transpor- 
tation.” I asked M’hat was meant by " transportation,” and was told 

imprisonment,” in gaol or on board the hulks. I ask what is meant 
by agriculture,” and am told landlords.” Truly, yours is a difficult 
language. But what is the charm about dear landlords, that your nation 
should prefer them to cheap corn ? 

Englishman. — Nay ; you must ask the landlords. They are the most 
sensible of their own charms, I believe. Meantime, you can tell us a 
good deal, I know, about cheap corn. ^ 

Pole. — Alas ! yes ; and, in the same breath, of dear clothing. In our 
country you may see our cattle fed with gfkin ; our peasantry shivering, 
half-clad, while they consume and waste twice as much corn as they need, 
if they had a supply of other things. You may see large tracts turned 
into pasturage, and others forsaken, after two or three years' tillage; 
and all this for want of a market ; while in yonder great town, there are 
multitudes pining for bread, your warehouses being overstocked with 
cloth, for which you want a market. What folly is here ! If cheapness 
be good, why should hot you have cheap corn, and we cheap clothing, to 
the advantage of every party concerned ? 

Englishman. — Because not only our landlords fear a reduction of their 
rents, but our farmers dread being obliged to change their occupation. 
If we were freely supplied with com from abroad, a large proportion of 
these fields would become sheep-walks, you see. We should want more 
wool to make your coats ; and this very scene may present a verdant 
down, speckled with flocks, instead of stubble fields, rich in dieaves, or 
an expanse of uncut grain. 

Pole. — ^A nd why not, if thus your peasantry may be well fed, and your 
agriculturists lifted out of ruin ? There might be fewer farmers, some 
becoming shepherds, and others manufacturers or merchants ; but is it 
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not better to flourish as a manufacturer^ than to drown one’s self in one’s 
own ditch^ as a farmer ? 

Englishman.— <^I t certainly seems to me that this country is destined^ 
by nature and circumstance^ to be a commercial rather than an agricul. 
tural country; and it would in no wise* trouble^ but rather rejoice me to 
see her supplying every region of the world with her manufactures^ and 
receivings in return, from east and wests the produce of wider and more 
fertile iields than she can bo^t. 

Pole. — Then would cease the lamentable crys that your people are too 
many for your foods Then would there be work for all, and work would 
bring a sufficiency of bread. How is it that one class dares to stand in 
the way of such an arrangement } How is it that a few are permitted to 
intercept the good of all } 

.Englishman. — Because this one class has hitherto had a dispropor- 
tionate share in the making of our laws. Not that this should rightly 
have prevented a rectification of our system ; for it has been proved to 
them a thousand times, — and that the proof should have been so long re- 
jected, is unaccountable, — ^hat their own interest requires the throwing 
open of our ports for the importation of foreign grain. This has been 
proved to Lord W. and to his tenant, the cultivator of these fields, not 
only by reasoning, but by experience. Yet they will not have the Corn 
Laws touched ; the one speaking for himself in the Upper House ; the 
other through his representative in the Lower. The labourer, in the field 
or,at the loom, who needs no further proof than his gnawing hunger, 
has no voice in the matter. 

Pole. — His case, indeed, is clear. Even the first apparent increase 
of wages, from the rise of prices, profits not him, since that which his 
wages must purchase has also risen in i)rice. Then when the farmer's 
profits are lowered by this increase of wages, it must follow that wages 
will again fall, while prices remain high. This is a clear case. 

Englisiiaian. — 'ihen what is that of the farmer? He suffers both 
from his profits being lowered, and from the dearness of the corn he 
eats. It is only w'hile his lease is current that he has any compensation 
for this dearness. When the time for renewal comes, he hands over to 
hig landlord all that arises from this increased price. 

Pole. — It seems, then, that the landlord should be the gainer : by rob- 
bery, I grant ; but still a gajner. •What is it that obliges Lord W. to 
go abroad ? 

Englishman. — Not merely that he cannot at present get in his rents. 
It is the tremendous fluctuation in their affairs which ruins both land- 
holder and farmer. This fluctuation is owing to our dependence on our 
own soils for food, and can be no otherwise guarded against than by 
having some better dependence. During the succession of bad seasons, 
which took place during the late war, the price o( corn rose higher than 
the deficiency of supply warranted ; for, corn not being an article which 
people think of doing without, they bid against one another in their fear 
of not getting it, till none but the rich could pay the market price for it ; 
and thus the farmers profited enormously while the poor starved, for this 
was not a rise of prices of that permanent kind which raises wages. " At 
this time the cultivator of these fields flourished, and flung his money 
about bravely ; taking in new land, which he has since been obliged to 
give up, after a large outlay of capital upon it ; sending his sons tra- 
veiling, portioning his daughters, and so on ; and, of course, punctually 
paying his rents, and agreeing to a large increase at the expiration of his 
lease. 
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Pole. — ^Ah ! I see. And when good seasons come^ not only must his 
sons cease to travel^ and his daughters to look for, portions^ and Lord 
W. to receive his rent in full ; but the slightest excess over the average 
supply would lower prices as unduly as a slight deficiency had before 
raised them. There is little sc<^arity of property in this case. Lord 
W. can never tell how much he is worth, any more than the speculator in 
the funds ; however much may bo said of the stability of landed pro- 
perty. 

Englishman. — Hence also the apparent generosity of remitting a por- 
tion of Jiis rents when it is impossible that lie should be paid the whole. 
He knows that his rent is fixed too high ; but instead of lowering it, he 
takes the chance of a bad season or two occurring before the expiration 
of the lease, and parades his liberality in the newspapers, where it is 
told, year after year, how generously Lord W. has returned or remit, 
ted one-thiitl or one-fourth of the rents due. Meanwhile, that which he 
does receive comes out of his tenant’s capital ; the farm-buildings go 
out of repair, and the hedges, gates, and ditches, are presently seen in the 
condition of these about us. * 

PoLE.-^And all this fluctuation might be prevented by a free trado in 
corn ! Certainly there would not then be so much alarm at a small de- 
ficiency ; so much joy at a trifling excess. Where the whole world is 
looked to for a supply, there is pretty good security against a famine ; 
for the whole world may be considered to yield an average crop. 

Englishman. — Besides this, the supply being constant, would be well 
regulated ; whereas, at present, a large quantity is sometimes hurried 
into the country, on a bare rumour of a scarcity, and its arrival is the 
signal for a fall of price equally ruinous to the foreign speculator and 
the home land-owner. We are thus liable to be overstocked, or to 
believe ourselves so, which is much the same thing to the agricultural 
interest ; and to be in a perilous panic when we are a very little under- 
stocked. 

Pole. — Surely, then, it would be a benefit to the land-owner to have 
the country regularly and sufficiently supplied with grain, that so he 
might know what he has to depend on ; instead of being one year rich 
in substance, and the next only in arrears. As for his permanent inte- 
rests, they must be safe ; for land can never become a worthless pos- 
session. 

Englishman. — And least of all in a thriving country. Wliether the 
land be laid out in sheep-walks or'corn-fields, it will always be in re- 
quest while manufactures are extending, commerce flourishing, and the 
population increasing its productive consumption. If rents are nomi. 
nally lowered, their payment will be secure, and the means of life and 
luxury will be much less costly. The same may be said, or nearly so, 
for the fanner. He may bring up few of his sons to be farmers, but 
there will be a better opening for them in other occupations. They 
may all live for less ; and be no longer doomed to bury their capital in 
bad soils, till they have no capital left to bury. Instead^ therefore, of 
dreading the fall of price which would follow a free importation of corn, 
farmers ought to see that it would bring its advantage in a fall of wages 
and of .rent ; — a fall which will occasion a rise of profits to them, with- 
out injuring their landlords^ or those who deserve much more consider- 
ation, their labourers. The worst that could befall them is less mis- 
chievous than the present system, under which the poer^r oln$s of 
lies are breaking, the next preparing for bankrupt^ by paying their 
rents out* of their capital ; and the richest perplexing themselves to^ ac- 
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count for the rapid dimiaution of their wealthy and to anticipate the 
issue of the present pauper system. 

Pole. — ^Ah ! that fatal pauper system ! Jt seems that your farmers 
have more to pay to paupers than they can keep to live upon themselves. 

ENGLisHMAN.-^ust SO. The tenant of the ground we stand *Upon 
made terrible complaints a few years ago on having to pay £50 a-year 
to the parish. Pie now pays £190^ while actually in the state of distress 
and despondency I described to you. 

Pole. — Surely he deprecates the continuance of the sytem under 
which he suffers so cruelly. 

Englishman. — He protests against any change^ unless it be the im. 
position of a further duty on foreign grain. He calls out for more pro- 
tection^ not seeing^ that the protection he really needs is^ to be shielded 
from his own prejudices. An extraordinary infatuation ; is it not ? 

Pole. — It makes me melancholy to find infatuation every where. 
Some unhappy persons in my ruined country called in the protection of 
tlie Russian despot ; and bitterly have they suffered^ and made others 
suffer by their blind appeal. But no despot^ not even he of Russia, can 
tyrannize so fatally as bad laws. Let your, landlords and farmers take 
this to heart. 

Englishman. — I wish we could so persuade them. A despot's rule is 
short, and the consequences of his tyranny easily repaired in comparison 
with the influence and issues of bad laws. If a just ruler were to suc- 
ceed to Nicholas, I should have hope of seeing your country even yet 
lift her worn brow to be again crowned with plenty, and smile once more 
in the face of him who would redeem her ; but bad laws corrupt the very 
sources of prosperity. Their repeal brings evils almost as tremendous 
as their continuance. Ages will not repair the grievances inflicted by 
the system wc have been condemning. 

Pole. — True ; for ages will not obliterate the moral stains which in- 
justice and hardship leave. You should hasten, then, all the more eager- 
ly, to rectify the errors of those w'ho, for whatever reason, made these 
bad law's. 

Englishman. — They will be rectified ; they must soon be so, in the 
face of any opposition that can be brought. Then may w'o cease to feel 
shame in looking on such a scene as this,>^in perceiving how much 
Providence has given to man, and how much man has done to stint his 
brethren of their share o*f these gifts ; and, by grasping too much for 
hJltiself, to ruin all. • 

Pole. — Would that your people would learn from us, — pilgrims from 
a ruined land, — how to prize what is in their own hands ; how to be 
happy while the means remain. We would say, look to the equal dis- 
tribution of your wealth while it exists. If, as a nation, you would be 
strong, knit your ranks together, as the interests of all classes are 
knitted together by the primary laws of your *social state. If, as a na- 
tion, you would be free, let your higher ranks release themselves from 
the bondage of prejudice and groundless fear, and call up your indigent 
classes out of the slavery of hardship and discontex^t. If you would be 
happy as a nation, let the gifts of heaven be made as welcome to the 
heart as they are beautiful to the eye. Then shall these sloping sun- 
beams meet no scowling brows ; for there wUl be few guilty where none 
are poverty-stricken. Then shall fruitfulness qease to be a curse to 
any; and harvests like these shall be an aqtusQ possession to each, and 
all. Then these . stealing shadows, which now servo to hide too 

many tears, settle down on mUlions of dwellings tenanted by repose. 
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THE SEABOY OF ST. EUFHEMIA. 

Soft rose the beam of mom on hill and cape^ 

And leafy bay, that verge thy golden shores, 

•Italia, land of dreams ! The gushing light. 

Warmed with a mellowimg glow the pui-ple peaks 
Of the fur-stretching Appeniujes, and bade 
The ])rowling Brigand seek bis rocky cave, 

Down in the misty gorge. 

But gradual rose* 

The kingly sun, and bathed the awakened earth 
In floods of glory. From each mountain nook 
The curling mists retired — each clafl stood out, 

And from the holy silence of the grove 
Upsprung the darts of song. To their sweet toil 
The vintagers went forth — and the fresh dawn 
Breathed health and cheerfulness into their souls ! 

On this fair mom, along Calabrian seas 
A stately vessel glided — ^from the land 
Seen like a silver cloud, by light winds borne 
From the golden East But soon, distii^ct, appeared 
Her giant masts, her swelling sails, her prow 
Clearing the liissitig tide ; and ere had sunk 
The breeze, gliding majestic o'er the wave, 

She bore her course into Euphemia’s bay. 

Now died the wind, and the tall stranger bark 
Slumbered in breathless calm. The infant waves 
Climbed in disport her billow'-cleaving prow ; 

And her gigantic sails, that curbed the winds. 
Flapped slowly, like the wearied sea-bird's wing, 
When wheeling to her nest. Meanwhile her crew 
Thronged the wide deck at noisy sport, or tales 
Of marvellous style, such as the sailor loves: 

But one young Seaboy on the giddy mast 
Hung, like a second Icarus, in act 
To wing the sky. Far different were his thoughts 
From the wild mirth of his rude comrades : joy 
Was in his youthful heart ; but ’twas a joy 
Too deep fur laughter — ^which seems more akin 
To sorrow than to gladness. His dark eye 
Gazed with wild rapture on Euphemia's walls. 

Sweet city of his birth ! He had returned 
From his first voyage — and his heart did hound 
With mingled liupes and feiirs. , He marked the hill, 
Of gentlest slope, flower-clad, that ovethung 
His widowed mother's cot, and deemed he saw 
The smoke light-curling from^ the mossy roof. 

Oh ! how he longed for the wild sea-bird's wing. 

To waft him to that dear and gentle scene 
Of infant bliss -to his fond mother's arms, 
Thanking kind Heaven for her brave boy's return. 
And all his tender sister's warm caress, 

Weeping for joy ! Then, seated by the door, 

He would recount his youthful dangers past, 

And all the wonders of the distant land 
O'er the wide sea. The soul-transporting thought 
Brought to his eye the long-forgotten tear 
From thftwarm fountain of his heart, congealed 
By cold neglect, and freezing apathy, 

And chilling glances of the stranger's ey^ ‘ 

I'hat never glowed in sympathy with his. 

In fondly nurtured dreams like these his mind 
Was wrapt ; and though o’er many a fairy seeue 
His eye wandered, delighted, yet his thoughts 
Were iu that loncdy cot, in the green nook 
Of his nwn vallev. 



The Seahoy of St. Enphemia, 

’Twai the hour of uoon,— p 
Noon in Hesperia ! The sweet conyent bells 
Rung forth a meiTy peal, and the loud hum 
Of the wide city, labour's cheerful cry. 

The rattle of the clattering carriage wheels, 

The jingling bells df the low f anniered mule, 
Joumeying townward with his swelling load 
Of golden fruitage ; the wild (dianted &>ng 
Of the dark muleteer from ^the pine dell, 

Himself unseen, and childhood^s sj^rtive cry 
(Dear age ! that loves to tell its joy aloud) 

Swell'd minglltig o'er the goldeiiipwaved sea. 

Warm'd by the glorious sun, each dome appear'd 
Fused in the glowing aether. Beautiful 
In varied radiance shone the sacred fane,-^ 

The pillar'd mansion of the senator, 

The fair suburban palace, with its sweet 
And balmy terrace-gardens, 'mid whose flowers-,^, 

The infant noble chas'd the azure fly, 

Wild as his laughing sclt^ — and the neat cot 
Of the laborious peasant, with its door 
And windows overarch'd with the ripe vino. 

Rear'd from a twig by the fond family, 

And trimm'd, at vacant eve, with pious care. 

Well suited was the scone, the place, the hour, 

To All the heart with gentlest ecstasy, 

And soft emotions, such as pour the oil 
Of peace upon the soul, and open up 
The springs of pity and univemiil lotx*. 

And longer had the pleasing trance enthrall'd 
The sea-boy's breast, but the haste-breathing pipe, 
And the loud echoing of the quirk-paced deck 
Call'd him to duty. No swift-winged gale 
Swept with rude wing; the sea, nor furrow'd up 
Its rough'ning bosom ; but fi*om all its depths 
A bubbling came, and its wild spirit began 
To rouse its sleeping furies, and call forth 
Its boisterous company of mountain weaves 
In strange mysterious lieavings, and wild swells 
Portentous. The glad sea*birds, with wild whirls^ 
Bath'd in the suj'ge ; and the exulting bark 
Did pare the waters with her eager prow. 

Silence was on the land, as deep as death,—. 

All save the city's munnur : the tall pines 
On the near sboVe hung calm and motionless 
O'er the perturbed wa v c% th»it dash'd beneath 
Their sleeping branches, 'mid whose pleasant leaves 
The innocent birds were flitting. 

Not a breath 

Stirred on the mountains ; but the churning foam 
Whirl'd on the tortured deep, that groan'd aloud, 
And madly writh'd and wrestled to be free, 

Like a chain'd maniac 1 There was no strong breeze 
To guide their path ; and the disorderly waves 
Clash'd on each other like a rebel host 
That nish to mutual stritb ; and the tall ship 
Danc'd like a light straw on their bounding t,Qps. 
Dark ominous clouds roll'd o’er the murky 
And blotted out the sun ; but Etna's brow 
Glar'd forth bright noon-day, with its blazing spires 
Of column'd flame. A vast impervious mass 
Of pitchy darkness, cloud in cloud involved, 

Like a Rftiereal pall, the city wi'apt 
In its demoniac covering. All at onte 
A wild unearthly mingling of strange sound 
Rose from Euphemia, like the rolling flight 
Of countless chariot-wheels, with jarring noise 
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Commingled, and a low azkd holloar groan, 

As if /tom Natuto^s general agony 1 ^ 

It was a scene to blanch the stoutest hearts, 

And shake man’s boasted courage ! The sea-birds, 

^he childrta of the stoim congealed with fear, 

* Dropped lifeless in the baltfwa : terror numbed 
The seamen’s hearts in the distracted ship ; 

Some sunk upon tlie deck ; some mshed below 
To escape the maddening horror of the sight, 

And knees were bent in*^^rayer that^e’er had knelt 
Until that instant. All their posts forsook. 

All save the helmsman { an old hoary man, 

On whose blanched cheek thrice twenty winteia' wrath 
Had left tfieir fuiTOwed impress. O’er his brow 
And aged shoulders wide the grey hair streamed, 

As with stout heart and steady hand he grasped 
The shivering helm, and steeied the vessel on! 

But wksr<i was Andrea, the young Seaboy P Where 
Was he, the gentle dreamer, whose soft heart 
Yearned for his long lost home ? On the cold deck 
He lay, so pallid and so marble-like, ^ 

Ye would have deemed his tender soul had fled, 

But that a fearful shudder souietimes passed 
Across his frame, and terribly declared 
The spirit still was there^ though inly wrecked 
And shattcivd. ’Twas not fear that thus unhinged 
And mastered him ; but the unforseen collision 
Of hostile feelings, the bewildered sense. 

The freezing blood, the choking agony. 

And all the vulture pangs that clutch the heart 
When Hope is strangled by the fiend Despair ! 

But now the weather brightened ; first a mass 
Of gloomiest shade gave way, and through the chasm 
Flashing, one solitary golden beam 
Of the rejoicing Sun shot from the midst, 

Down to the blackening ocean. Then at once 
Severed the murky clouds, and all the scene. 

Green shore*^ peace-breathing mountains, and blue skies, 

Siione out in Summer loveliness. The seas 
Subsided from tlieir wrath, as wearied out 
By their long battling ; and the frighted crew, 

Cheered by the brightening Sun, and calmer sea, 

Betook them to their posts, though doubtful still 
And hesitating. But whene’er /he mists 
That hid the city from their eyes dispersed. 

Pale terror seized them, and bewildcredly 
Each on the other gazed, but Whispered not— 

Fear held them dumb. 

Where had Euphemia gone— * 

The fair, the many-peopled I WTicre her domes, 

Her totVers, her arches ! Where her thronged resorts 
Of loitering Luxury or busy Commerce! 

Or that proud pile, whose heaven-aspiring top 
Was first saluted by the morning Sun ? 

All had gone down into the yawning earth, 

Nor left a mark behind them ! O’er their place 
A sulphurous lake, of hideous aspect, spread 
Its slimy^ltraters, over which the beams 
Of the bright Sun played with a ghastly smile ; 

Like lights that in the lonely church-yard shine 
r the dark night above the chamelled dead I 
Wretched Euphemia I aw/Ul was thy doom, 

And all thy gentle people’s ! Ruthless fate ^ 

dl 1 — , . ■ 

r i’Ji The City of St Euphoniaf in Calabria, was totally destroyed by an earthquake In IflSB. Father 
Riieher state!, that after the clouds which had gathered over it had disperieib nothing but a dbunal 
: andpotrid lake was to be seen, where the dty had stood. 




'Bnwrapt thee, thoiigliflMai^)ii amis, 

And with demoniac fnryj^ided ihee donpi' , " ^ \ 

Into* one general graVe) llJtm^aa.nooAiiqjl^^ 

TMell the tale ; dll had wn%<t&tdcipm ; . 

The mother and^her aleeplag c^yid*s w sick 
And spiritlesamai^ and the light-k^^ ||iA 
Jiist budding into womanhood J th^ rtme^ > 

And simple cottager; the kbourii]^ mdn, < 

And the young ihmily, or tlfe aM paiw* ^ 

For whom he toiled ; the prisoi%r &d H^o 
The penitent kneeling at God’s h^/alhir, 

And the gay youth l&ghing at somC^jUight jest 
Or frolic. Neroja bloody wish was d^e — 

A people swe^t at once into the tottibr 
And now the marinersltlironged the busy deckj,< 

Whispering, and o’er the varying murmur ye might hear 
That word of ftarful sound^^< Earthquake,” repeated 
In tones that told the speaker’s inward dread | 

And all deplored the unexampled fate 

Of the fair city; but no further went 

Their lamentations ; none were native there” 

Save the lone Seaboy. Him the pitying crew ^ 

Raised from the ^eck, and gently strove to bring 
The wavering spirit hack. At length Ik oped 
His restless eyes, and sighed, and looked around 
Wildly ; but as the twilight-glimmering sense returned, 

And recollection, to his native shore 
He threw an eagiT glance, with terror fraught 
And feverish expectation. Then at once 
A thousand ban owing feelings pierced his brain, 

And goaded it to madness ! ’Twas too much 
For his young mind, untutored by the nibs 
And sorrow-blunting commerce of the world. 

The light that, like the momiiig star, doth pour 
Brightness and joy upon the mind, was quenched. 

All that remained was like the sickly ray 
Of a lone rresset in some charnel-house, 

That shines but for the past, and never throws 
A beam upon the pivsent. He besought. 

With tears and prayers, the thronging mariners 
To take him to the land. At ftret they tried 
To sooth and quiet him ; hut wearied out 
By his sad cries, and inly touched ivith pity. 

At length they rowed him to the desolate shore, 

And left him there. 

Next nSom some villagers. 

With cautious step,* came to the blasted scene. 

And led him kindly to thcir»peaceful home. 

But aye, with morning beam, he did return 
To that dead lake; and the early traveller 
At distance viewed him seated on a stone 
By its lone brink, with folded arms, and eyes 
That gazed upon its wavcless breast, as if 
They pierced its depths, and summoned from below 
The dead — ^the well-beloved 1 * 

And he said, 

<< That the sweet convent-hells did ever ring, 

And that beneath the waters he beheld 
His own sweet cottage ; that his mother oft m 
Gazed ftom the door along the well-known path 
To welcome him, and that his sisters wept 
Because he came not ; ibr that a cruel stream, 

With dark impassible waters, heiqmed him in ; 

And oft he ci^ed them, but they never heard. 

For the wild Drawling of the roaring fLoo^V* 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE— DUTY ON PAPER— DIRECT AND 

INDIRECT TAXATION. 

• 

We boast that we belong to The Movement ;** that is^ to the class 
of Reformers who maintain that the great measure of Reform obtained^ 
is only a means to an end ; that the Reformed Parliament must proceed 
to lop off every thing that is rotten in our institutions, in order that 
the machine of Government may work well for the labouring classes, 
whose interests and undeniable rights have hitherto been sacrificed by 
Toi-y oppressors to increase the wealth of the aristocracy. In this im- 
portant work, to which Ministers and the Reformed Parliament have to 
address themselves, we farther maintain, that there must be no delay. 
He has looked with a very superficial eye at what has been going on in 
this country for some years past, who has not discerned that the spirit 
of Reform, which has been so conspicuously active, and which has already 
produced so grand a result as the Reform Bill, iias been itself urged to ac- 
tivity by another spirit. The ancient mariner tells us of the spirit which 
maketh the ship to go." There is a spirit which niaketh the car of Reform 
to go ; that has supplied the force which has kept the wheels of the car in 
motion, and will continue to impel it forward, in all probability at an ac- 
celerated pace, for years to come, and with a force which it will be im- 
possible to resist. The Spirit of Power to which we allude, is the Ge- 
nius of Want. He it is, although not always visible to the careless 
observer, who has called every Reform Meeting, who has dictated every 
Reform Petition, who has set in motion every Reform procession. While 
Mr. Brodie, as chairman of the Edinburgh Political Union, occupied the 
precentor's desk in the Cowgate Chapel, we indistinctly saw the Genius 
of Want in the superior pulpit, presiding over the president We saw him 
affixing the placards on the public places of Edinburgh, summoning the 
Political Union to the King's Park, the first great public meeting of the 
citizens of Edinburgh in the open air. We saw his dusky form immense- 
ly dilated, leaning over the chairman at that meeting, and obscuring the 
sky above the assemblage of twenty thousand people. The same potent 
spirit was visible to us, at the same place, when the still greater multitude 
afterwards assembled there, the Whfg leaders being compelled by his 
influence to that unwonted aCt of decision, the taking part in an open- 
air meeting. Again, we saw him on the same spot overhanging an immense 
multitude, his features expressing terrible determination, a large black 
flag in his hand, exhibiting a skull and cross bones, with the ominous in- 
scription, REFORM or DEATH." Once more we saw him, with his hag- 
gard features relaxed into a grim smile, heading the Jubilee Procession. 
But it #tere vain to st&te where we have seen him. He has been the 
great actor in every revolution, and in every measure of Reform that has 
taken place. His terrific power is exerted always by pne of these two 
instruments. Reform or Revolution ; and the choice is left to the aristo- 
cracy, or the privileged orders of the nation, in which he establishes 
himself. Forty years ago, the French nobles chose the one way : our 
aristocracy has wisely given way to the wishes of the people, and chosen 
the other and better alternative. 
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As this terrible spirit has not taken his departure^ and will not> until ;r 
the people^ whom he has stirred up to demand Reform^ obtain a redress 
of idl their grievances, it behoves the Ministry and the Parliament to 
address themselves seriously to their task. The Genius of Want ' endures 
no trifling. By a single movement of one of his gigantic limbs, he can 
overthrow the whole framework of Government ; and great would be the 
misery before any other form could be substituted and order restored. 
Again, we say to the Ministers and the Parliament, proceed in the good 
work which must be done. You must abolish monopolies, extinguish • 
tithes, cut off all pensions and sinecures, take off the malt tax, and 
abolish the corn laws; shorten the duration of Parliaments, and give 
voters the protection of the ballot. All these things must be done be- 
fore the Genius of Want will be satisfied, and take his departure from 
our land. All these things you should therefore do quickly. 

But there is one pestilential impost, which, if you will take off, we 
riiall feel satisfied as to the certainty of your intentions to do everything 
which .the suffering* people have a just right to demand; and shall as- 
cribe any delay of the other measures to difficulties which you suppose 
to be at present beyond your control. Abolish the taxes on knowledge. 
Let there be no restraint on the poorest of tlfe people acquiring a know- 
ledge of their rights. Do this, and we st^nll give you the fullest credit 
for upright intentions, and use what influence we possess to restrain the na- 
tural impatience of the people for the other measures of Reform, on the jus- 
tice and necessity of which they have long made up their minds ; although 
many of you whose mental vision should be more acute than theirs, and 
would be so were you as immediately accessible to the impulse of the 
Genius of Want as they are, stiU are, or affect to be, unenlightened 
in regard to the same measures. 

We are not now about to discuss the expediency of the removal of the 
odious Taxes on Knowledge ; tha't has been done by /so many journals, so 
ably and so often, as to make any demonstration of their nature and 
effects wholly unnecessary, except as to one particular, to wdiich we are 
now to call your attention. Suffice it to say, that we are of the common 
opinion, that the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers should be 
great, and the papers conveyed free of postage, otherwise JJie circula- 
tion of newspapers would be confined in a great measure to their ow’n 
places of publication ; each hamlet or village having its own paltry news- 
paper, instead of the metropolitan papers, which will always be the 
ablest and most liberal in their views, circulating widely, and disseminat- 
ing sound principles over the whole country. The duty on all periodicals, 
we think, should be one penny per sheet ; at least on all containing news 
or political discussions. On the propriety of placing any duty on mere- 
ly literary publications, we have great doubts ; and are inclined to think 
tJioy should be exempted from duty, unles.s they wish to avail themselves 
of circulation by post. , 

The Taxes on Knowledge consist of the stamps on newspapers and the 
duty on paper. There are some minor taxes affecting knowledge : such 

the stamp duty on pamphlets, and on almanacks, and the eleven copies 
of books required by Stationers’ Hall. But these are so trifling, that re- 
mark on them is needless. They will be taken off, with the others, as a 
matter of course; also those needless and vexatious regulations as to 
finding security against publishing blasphemous and seditious libels. 

General as has been the complaint against the newspaper stamps, there 
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has been little said against the duty on paper. If mentioned at all^ it 
has been introduced into the discussions on the taxes oh kn6w!ed^e> to 
found an argument in favour of reducing the stamp diities^ on the sup. 
position of the paper duty being retained. We are told thht^ were the: 
stamps reduced from 4d., with 90 per cent discount, to’ one penny nett, 

■ any loss that would accrue to the revenue would be made up by the ad- 
ditional number of stamps that would be . required, and the additional 
amount of duty on paper which the increased circulation of newspapers 
- would produce. The argument is a good ojie. By such a scheme the 
revenue would be increased very considerably ; nht diminished, as Lord 
Althorp affects to believe. But knowledge is too precious to be made 
the subject of impost for the sake of revenue. The only impost on the 
circulation of knowledge which ought to be tolerated by a people pre- 
tending to be free, is a stamp duty equivalent to the expense of circula- 
tion by post ; for which purpose Mr. Hume thinks a halfpenny per sheet 
more than sufheient. Supposing, however, that the diffusion of knowledge 
is to be taxed for the sake of revenue, we contend that it is muck'p^ 
ter to levy the tax directly, in the shape of a stamp duty on ^the news- 
paper, than indirectly, by means of an excise duty on the. paper in the 
hands of the manufacturer.' It. is to the excise duty on the munufacture 
of paper that we now request mtention. 

The duty on printing paper, of whatever quality, is threepence per 
]K)und weight. Printing jiapers for books and newspapers generally sell 
at from lOd. to Is. 2d. per pound. Taking Is. per pound as the aver- 
age, and in fact the most general^rice, let us see how much Govern- 
ment gains/^and how much the people lose, by this manner of taxing 
their newspapers and books. 

A ream of paper gcnercally sells at about .£1, and weighs about twenty 
pounds. The duty of 3d. per pound here amounts to exactly 5s. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the papermakor charges his customer, 
the bookseller, in the exact proportion of 1.5s. for paper and 58. for 
duty ; and that, were the duty abolished, 5s. per ream is all the abate, 
ment that he could afford to make. The price of the paper is enhanced 
materially by the excise regulation, independently of the nett sum of 
duty paid.,, JThis is the case, indeed, with every excised commodity. The 
regulations which the papermakers must observe, under severe penalties, 
are numerous, minute, and in the highest degree vexatious and trouble- 
some. The paper maker scarcely feels himself at home in his own pro- 
mises ; the excisemen being the real masters there. They must know 
the description of paper, the quantity, and the weight made at each’par- 
ticular vat, on each particular day ; and this must be entered before 
19 o'clock next day, under a penalty. The paper must be put up in no 
quantities but reams ; and each ream must be tied up in a wrapper, to 
which a label obtained from the excise upon previous application, must 
be attached. There are inspections, weighings, markings, and counter, 
markings, the very enumeration of which wqj^ld be an Infliction, and 
which, therefore, we spare all our readers, except those who choose to 
read the tiresome detail in a note. In addition to all annoyance, 
the actusd expense of the clerks, foremen, require^ merely in con- 
sequence of the excise regulations, amounts to no inconsiderable 
The papermaker, whose letter we give below, estimates the expense 
Aused him by the excise at L.300 ; but calculates that one way and another, 
the advantage to him were the excise duty taken off, would be^qjjual to 
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L.1000 B^year ; al the public would reap the bene^t in a reduced 

price of paper^ hid^ndently of thoTeduction directly caueed- by the 
absence of dtfty.^ 

Profit is charged by all mapufaoturers^ for outlay, trouble, and ibdc. 
There can be no doubt> therefore, tl^t, as the Excise 'duty causes an 
advance of money, much trouble, of the most vexatious kind, and the 
same risk of bad debts as .tbe paper itself is subject to, the paper*, 
maker must have the same profit on the sum paid for duty, and wages of 
clerks, &c. required in consequence of the Excise regulations, as upon 
any other part of his outlay ; such as rags, wages of labour, tear and * 
wear of machinery, &c. The papermaker’s expenses are paid before his 
goods are brought to market; and when he sells, *he has to allow a ran- 
ning credit of at least three months, and then generally takes a bill 
at a long date in payment. Looking to all this, we may safely say, 
that instead of 5s. per ream, which is all that the Excise office receives 
fronl'liim, he must charge his customer 6s. Gd. Were the Excise duty 
on paper abolished, we doubt not that the same paper which is now sold 

• 

* have aP my life regarded the whole system of the Excise Laws as a most dis- 
graceful one, and utterly repugnant to the spirit of the British Constitution. It Is a 
matter of astonishment to roe, that anr British Government should have been able to 
inflict such a vexatious mode of colleftlng revenue, or that the British people should 
have so long submitted to it ; and although, probably from a small proportion of the 
population being directly affected by the ^cise Launi, they have not obtained that 
public attention, as a grievance, which mi|ht have been expected, I trust I shall live 
to see the day when they shall be swept off the face of the earth. 1 idlude chiefly to 
the constant annoyance — to the regular, vexatious, and suspicious Interference, to whioh 
a manufacturer under the Excise is exposed ; and to the distraction of his attention 
from his business, by the demands of petty functionaries, generally his inferiors in 
every sense of the word. • 

There is, perhaps, no trade under the Excise where these grievances are more felf^ 
than in the manufacture of paper ; and the fii’St thing that strikes the inquirer 
that, while the duty is levied on most excisable articles a good deal en masse, in the 
case of paper, it is preceded by a most dilatory and laborious process. The duty ii 
charged on the pound weight ; and yet cveiy description of paper must be made up in 
the same quantity, vir. a ream. The details are these ; — Before any ream could bo 
tied up, awripper of the size muit previously have had a label pasted upon it; 
and that label must be dry and firmly attached to the wrapper. These labels 
are furnished to us by the Excise in such quantities as we shall have previously 
requested in writing. We are bound to account for every label, under a penalty ii 
£200 for every one deficient ; so'that it is a matter requiring great care to check tho 
number furnished, and keep a distinct and .accurate account of them. After the reani 
has been tied up, the clast to which the paper belongs must bo written upon it, and 
also the estimated weight of each ream. Wc are then bound to keep the stock in 
ouch a manner that the officers may at all times take an account of it, and so that 
they may see the label on every individual ream. 

<< When tho paper is brought forward to be charged with duty, we are also obliged 
to affix the progressive number upon each ream, the quarter and year, and the date on 
which it is charged ; and the officer must repeat the weight ia writing, and his name, on ^ 
every ream. Then comes tha stamping; which, although it ought to be perfinrined 
by the officer, yet, for the sake of dispatch/ or it may be unwillingnesa onjthe part 
of the officer, is generally done by one of our own servants. There is then the weigh- 
ing, and keeping accounts of the weighing, and many other particulars ; and affix- 
ing the departure stamp three times to every ream before it goes out You will 
readily Imagine that the trouble occasioned by all these details is very great It is 
Impossible to act strictly up to the letter of every act of Parliament; but of copne 
we must do so as for as possible t and. to all 1 have stated must be added, the keeping 
of accounts for the Excise, of the papw, and the estimated weight and quantity made 
at evefy vat and machine evSTy day, and which must be enterA before 12 o*clock on 
the following day, under a penalty for non-oompUance. Then, about once a-week, 
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at SOs. per ream would be sold at ISs. 6d.^ or ISs. The effect of other 
abolitions of Excise duties goes to prove this. But suppose the reduce 
tion of Excise duties only 6s. 6d., let us see the effect to the public. 
The newspaper proprietor must, of course, charge a profit on all the 
items of his outlay ; and as he, too, must give credit, and run risks, he 
must have at least 10 per cent, from the newsmen more than his expen- 
diture, which will raise the 6s. 6d. to 7s. 2d. Again, the newsman, who 
in his turn gives credit, and runs risks, longer and greater than those 
of the newspaper proprietor, adds a profit, as is well known, of about 
20 per cent., paying 5|d. for a newspaper, and charging 7d. ; this aug- 
ments the 7s. 2d. to 8s. 7d. Farther, the 5s. is diminished to Govern, 
ment by the expense of collecting the Excise duties, averaging 6 per 
cent. ; and the part that relates to paper probably exceeding that rate. 
Six per cent, off 5s. reduces it to 4s. 8^d. ; so that the public really pay 
88. 7d. in consequence of the duty on paper, while the Exchequer re- 
ceives only 4s. 8^d. Such is the effect of indirect taxation. 

No doubt, the stamp duty also is aggravated to the public by the news- 
paper proprietor’s 10 per cent, and the newsman’s 20 per cent. But the 


we have a visit from a Supervisor, who if, as is generally the case, there has been a 
charge, must weigh over the whole ; and if he makes the draft a single pound more 
than the officer, it must be set down against It is generally the other way, viz. 
that his weight is short of the officer's ; but iu this case no deduction is mad^ the 
highest guage always being taken. I ought also to reckon a good deal on account 
of the Excise rounds beginning (in place of the Ist day of each quarter) on the 6th, 
and sometimes so late as the 10th. As all other mercantile accounts begin as from 
the 1st, we have to pay, for any papers charged in the beginning of the quarter, duty 
six weeks earlier than we ought fairly to do. 

<< I could mention various other causes and annoyances and loss from the Excise re- 
gulations. To give you one instance, I will state the process that takes place in pre- 
paring papers for exportation. We usually Export large quantities of paper, gene- 
rally in very small packages, quarto, octavo, &c. To do so, of couis^ the whole 
must be in the diet place charged*^ with duty. We contend, that if it be weighed 
over, and the number of reams and weight be entered in the ordinary accounts against 
11 !^ the intention of the law is fulfilled ; but the Excise says, No : the law, in all its 
details, must he complied with, and, accordingly, the whole operation of pasting la- 
bels, filling up the class, estimated weight, propessive number, date, officer's name, 
&C., &c.,must be performed upon every individual ream and parcel, although the Excise 
are quite aware, that on the following day, the whole is to he undone by the wrappers 
as well as labels on the paper so to exported, being destroyed, before it is packed 
for exportation. The paper is necessarily and unnecessarily injured by being thus 
twice knocked about, and a great waste of time and labour is the consequence, 
both to the trader and the officer. W^ lately petitioned that it might (as was 
formerly the case) he done away with ; and that ope operation of weighing might 
serve for charging the weight against us, and for entitling us to the certificate of the 
packing officer, when he sees the paper packed. There is no reason why such ac- 
commodation should not he granted to us, as two officers are always requisite on the 
occasion ; and yon will readily perceive, from what 1 have saitb the absurdity and 
omlessness of such a system. 

^<Another inconvenience* we suffer here is, from having a number of mills.' We make, 
bat do not finish paper at each ; and before we can remitve paper from one to another 
which is often desirable, even on a very short notice, we must give notice to the of- 
ficer of our intention so to do, and his certificate, or permit, which must ac- 
company the paper in its transit, and there be duly taken care of, and delivered over 
to the functionary, and an account, &c. duly retained of it. 

The actual outlay caused to us for wages of clerks and workmen I calculate gt 
X300 ; but 1 have no doubt that we should he nearly £1000 per annum better, if 
Dreed of the Excise. One element of my calculation was founded upon the extent of 
bad debts. There is scarcely a year but we (and we presume every maker to the 
same extent) do not lose £1000 enHrelg on bad debts^ of which, of ooune^ more 
than one-fiMiTth is the duty on the^per. It is on printing papers being sold at a 
Jong credit) that we are most exposra to it.** 
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papermaker'fl per centage^ which^ from vexatious interference^ expense 
of clerks^ 8ic,, risk^ and outlay of capital^ must be heavy^ is saved^ and 
also the expense to Government of collecting the Excise duty. The 
collection of the stamp duties is attended with little trouble to the news- 
paper proprietor^ and scarcely any expence to the stamp office. 

Perhaps the best way of all^ for the interest of the public^ would be to 
avoid the evils of indirect taxation of newspapers entirely^ by abolishing 
both the paper and stamp duties^ and levying a postage of one penny on 
each newspaper every time it* goes through the post-office^ whatever may 
be the distance it goes. In this way the local circulation would not be 
taxed at all^ and the sums paid in postage would all go undiminished 
into the treasury^ or diminished merely by that very trifling additional 
expence to the post-office which the transmission of the newspapers might 
occasion. The only drawback from the obvious advantage to the public 
of this method^ would be the inducement which the penny of postage 
and the want of the local news might afford to the inhabitants of pro- 
vincial towns^ to prefer their own provincial newspapers^ with their nar. 
row vicws^ timid speculations on politics^ and inferior literary merits to 
the metropolitan papers. • 

If we have succeeded in shewing that if a revenue to any extent is to 
be derived from the circulation of knowledge^ it ought not to be col- 
lected by an Excise duty^ so far.as newspapers are concerned^ it is easy 
to show that the same objections to the duty on paper apply still more 
strongly to the case of books. The evils of the indirect system of taxa- 
tion more strikingly manifest themselves in this case than in the other, 
by reason of the taxed articles passing through a greater number of hands 
between the Government and the last purchaser. 

Supposing, as before, that the Exchequer collects 3d, per lb., or 5s. per 
ream, from the papermaker, and charges 6s. 6d. to his customer, the pub- 
lishing bookseller ; the latter adds a charge of generally 100 per cent, 
on his outlay for paper, as well as on the other expenses of the book ; 
the per centage varying according to the supposed risk of the book selling 
to the extent of the whole impression, or a small part of it only, in ten 
weeks, or ten years, and at the regular trade price, or the price of waste 
paper. The risks of publishing, the long outlay of capital, and the 
amount of bad debts, are so considerable, that 100 per cent, may 
be taken as the addition requirejl to be made by publishers to the 
outlay on a book; and we* know that to be about the average rate 
laid on. Well, the Os. 6d. which theb paper maker charges the publisher, 
by reason of the excise duty on paper, is thus increased by the publisher 
in his charge to the wholesale bookseller (to a large extent of the im- 
pression of every book, a different person from the publisher) to 13s. 
The wholesale bookseller who supplies the retail booksellers of London, 
of Dub][in, or of Edinburgh, adds 11, or more frequently, 17^ per cent, 
on the sum charged bythe publisher. Suppose the latter, for a reason 
that shall instantly be ex](ilaiiied : 17| per cent, on 13s. is Ss. 2d . ; the 13s 
now therefore becomes 15s. 2d. Lastly, the retail bookseller's profit, where 
he gives the regular credit, and allows no discount at settling, (the most 
common case,) is an addition to the price he has paid the wholesale book- 
seller, of 43| per cent, if the latter has been allowed the regular discount 
by the publisher, and has added only 11 per cent, commission, and 37^ 
per cent, if the wholesale bookseller, has added 1?^ per cent. As we 
supposed this latter case before, we mu8t> to preserve accuracy, take 
the same case again. Adding, therefore^ tfjji per cent., or 58. 8d. to 15s. 
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we have £.1^ Ob. lOd.^ the sum the purchaser of the book paye> in 
consequence of the Excise dut^ on paper^ while the Exchequer draws 
5s., diminished by 6 per cent, as the expense of collection, viz. 4s. Sj^d. 
Behold once more the effect of indirect taxation. Think of the pur- 
chasers of books payinjjr ^,*. 1 , os. KJd., to yield government only 4s. 8^d., 
and then think of the operation of such a duty in diminishing the sale 
of books. 

We do not mean to say that the proportion which the total sum 
which the public pays in consequence of thd duty on paper, bears to the 
total amount of the duty drawn by the Exchequer, is as L.l. Os. lOd. to 
4s. S;Jd. Far from it. The case of books is different from that of 
newspapers and cheap periodicals. Every copy of these is sold ; the 
publishers taking care to print no more than the number for which they 
have a steady demand. It is not so with books, as every bookseller, 
publisher, wholesale dealer^ or retailer, will acknowledge with a sigh : 
■U'’itness Mr. Colburn's thirty thousand volumes of Fashionable and His- 
torical novels, offered at 8d. per volume, on condition of exportation : 
witness the advertisements and catalogues pf the Cheap Booksellers, 
where (published at 15s.) ,3s. 6d. frequently meets your eye: witness the 
prodigious loads of books which enter the warehouse of that noble speci- 
men of the Bull family, Mr. John Chidley, GoswelLstreet, London,— 
w'hich enter hooks, and exeunt waste paper : witness the paper in which 
the tobacconist ties your cigars, and the grocer your sugar. To such 
profane uses are put the sheets which the poor author fondly trusted 
w*ould bear his fame to the four quarters of heaven ; sheets which he 
had written with such labour, yet with such joyous anticipations ; which 
he had shewn with such ill-dissembled pride to ''a few particular 
friends w'hich, when the stupid and illiterate booksellers had returned 
with many thanks for the honour done them by their being favoured 
with a perusal of so very respectable a work," but without an offer of 
either copy-money, or taking upon themselves the risk (harsh word to 
an author !) of publication, he had, with noble confidence in his own 
powers, resolved to '^publish at his own expense," and shame the rogues;" 
which he had seen put through the press with affectionate solicitude, 
sometimes consulting three friends about the location of one comma, and 
standing for hours by the press, witnessing the birth of the rapidly suc- 
ceeding sheets, and rejoicing, almost, with a father's joy, when the book 
at last appeared in extra boards on the counter of his publisher. Alas, 
alas ! for the poor author's hopes of profit or of fame — of proceeds of 
sales to meet expenses of paper, print, and advertising — of notices in 
the Magazines, and reviews in the Quarterlies. All is disappointment ; 
his hopes subdued, but cherished long," are at last utterly exting^uished. 
The Publisher's account stands thus 

Author and his friends ... 50 Copies 

Copies for Editors of Newspapers, Magazines, 
and Reviews ----- 27 ^ 

Additional Copies for Editors, afterwards or- 
dered by Author, per list - - - 38 .. 

Sales - 26 ^ 

Sent to Author's house, by desire, to meet fu- 
ture sales ----- 250 

Remainder to Mr. Chidley, as waste . 619 .. 


Impression' 1000 
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But this sad narrative of the woes of authorship^ quceque ipse miserrima 
nidi, is a digression. We were remarking that the public did not pay 
a total sum in consequence of the duty on paper bearing the proportion 
to the sum drawn by the Exchequer^ of jCl^Os. lOd. to 48. inasmuch 
as the books printed arc not all sold at regular price; large quantities 
of them being sold at greatly reducecl prices, or made waste paper. In 
the case of newspapers, the proportion between what the Exchequer 
receives, and what the public pays, we have calculated to be about 
4s. 8jd. to 8s. 7d. In the dase of books, the article has to pass through 
one hand more than in that of newspapers, and is, from its nature, the 
subject of a far less steady trade than the supplying of newspapers. 
These circumstances will make the difference between the sum paid by 
the public, and the sum adiich refiches the Government coffers, greater 
than in the case of newspapers. We should guess the proportion to be 
about that of il^s. or 13s. to 4s. Bid., or nearly 3 to 1. 

At the same time that we admit that the public are not deeced to be- 
yond three times the sum which the same good and patient public re- 
ceives into its treasury, ^it is nevertheless true, that all those members 
of the community, who purchase new books^ at the regular publication 
prices, pay the greater proportiq^ first stated. Upon that part of the 
retail price of the book which has been caused by the duty on paper, the 
purchaser actually pays .at the rate of Ll., Os. lOd. that the Exchequer 
may receive at the rate of 48. 8^d. The rate is not uniform; but that 
is about the average of it. On cheap journals, on magazines, reviews, 
and all those numerous works now published in monthly volumes, at a low 
price, the overcharge to the purchaser, or the loss to the revenue, is 
considerably less than the average ; while, upon expensive quartos, or 
fashionable novels, at 10s. 6d. per small octavo volume, the loss is often 
greater than the above average, applicable to books sold at retail 
prices — that is to say, the loss in this last description of purchases 
often exceeds 16s. l^d. out of L.l, Os. lOd. Once more, contemplate 
the effect of indirect taxation. 

We have called the sum which the public draws in excise duty less 
than the increased sum which the public pays as purchasers of excised 
commodities, loss, not rashly, but advisedly. It will probably occur to 
some persons, that there is no loss in the case ; for what the Exchequer 
does not get, is so much gain to the different dealers through whose hands 
the excised commodity passes in succession ; so that, granting that the 
last purchaser of the commodity pays twice or thrice the sum, in conse- 
quence of the duty, which the Exchequer receives, his loss is the dealer's 
gain, and the public at large lose nothing. This is plausible ; suffi. 
ciently so, to be uttered by a Vansittart, a Goulburn, or those honour- 
able gentlemen who maintain that the national debt, being only the debt 
of one portion of the community to another portion, the British public 
is, strictly speaking, not in debt at all I Many observations, as little 
true, and not more plausible, have been made in the House of the People's 
Representatives, not merely by knowing hypocrites, like Sir Robert Peel, 
but well-meaning dunder-heads, of which the House never fails to pre 
sent, in mercantile phrase, an extensive assortment, and every variety. 
The observation is, nevertheless, a very superficial one. Who does not 
see, the instant it is pointed out to him, that, were the duty on paper 
abolished, the publisher would not have published to a less amount, the 
wholesale dealer would not have distributed among the retailers to a less 
amount, nor the retail bookseller sold to the public to a less amount* 
If^ when books are rendered more expensive tiian their natural price. 
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by the paper duty^ and its successive enhancement^ by passing through 
so many hands^ a gentleman ispends ^0 a-year on books,*"' would 
that gentleman spend a less sum on books when they should become 
cheaper? No. He would assuredly spend rather more than less, tempted 
by superior cheapness ; and others, who had not purchased books at all, 
would begin so lay out a little money in that way. A reduction of price 
is always followed by a greater sale ; provided the circumstances of the 
customers remain the same as they were. 

The evil effects of indirect taxation are, f indeed, great and manifold. 
Indirect taxation hinders trade, operating as a contraction, or partial 
proliibition of the sale of any taxed commodity. Indirect taxation falls 
most unequally upon the rich and the poor ; oppressing the poor, and 
allowing the rich, comparatively, to escape. The proportion of the poor 
man s income, or that of one of the middle classes, taken from him by 
indirect taxation, exceeds the proportion of the rich man's so taken, 
to an extent that is little suspected. We shall shew this to be the 
case in an e«'irly number. Indirect taxation occasions always a great 
loss to the payer, between the sum which he pays, and that which the 
Exchequer receives — of which we have shewn one example — without any 
person gaining by that loss.*^ Indirect taxation causes a great expense in 
the collection, grievous annoyance and expense to manufacturers, and 
all the evils of smuggling. Lastly, indirect taxation can easily be 
evaded altogether by the very classes who ought to bear the heaviest 
share of the national burdens, forasmuch as they and their fathers were 
the persons who occasioned them. A nobleman or gentleman can, when 
he chooses, step into the steam-boat, on his way for Brussels, Boulogne, or 
Paris, and wave adieu” to Taxation and to his friends on shore, at the 
same time. Nay, some of the rogues have the effrontery to avow their 
principal object in going abroad with thpir families, to be, to escape the 
burden of the taxes and high prices of this country ; the prices being 
high, solely, be it recollected, on account of the indirect taxes, and the 
restraints thrown on trade. When all these concomitants of indirect 
taxation are considered, who will defend so vicious a system ? * 

There are only two reasons for maintaining the present system of in- 
direct taxation ; not good reasons, but such as will ensure that system 
being kept up as long as possible. Firsts by indirect taxation, the amount 
taken is concealed. The tax lurks unseen in the price of every article 
purchased, and so excites no murmurs, however really oppressive. 
Secondly, were anything like the amount now taken from an individual 
in the indirect way to be demanded flirectly by the tax-gatherer, there 
would not only be serious murmurings about the amount, but inquiries 
into the manner in which the sums demanded were to be disposed of. 
Concealment would soon be impossible. John Bull would insist upon 
knowing the wherefore, and to what purpose, so much of his money was 
wanted. Conceive JohucS looks while reading the following items of a 
tax account, which he had previously ascertained, by a glance at the 
bottom, to be a demand for one-third of his income. , 

John Bull. Dr. 

To the Tax Collector General of the British Government. 
To Assessment for the Interest of the Debts contract- 
ed by the Government in the time of your Great 
Great Grandfather 

To Do. Do. in the time of your Great Grandfather 
To Do. Do. in the time of your Grandfather 
, To Do. D^. m the time of your Father 
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' *■ 

To Asseisment for the expenses of Monarchy^ including 
L.435^000 to the King^ and L^18^822 to the Royal 
Family 

To Assessment for Pensions to retired Foreign Ambas- 
8adors> poor Relations of the Nebility^ See, 

To Assessment for the Military^ Nav^l^ and Civil Dead * 

Weight 

To Do. for the Annual Expenses of Government 

To Do. for the Expenses of Collecting the Revenue 

To Do. for the Expenses of the Navy 

To Do. for the Expenses of an Army of the same ex. 
tent as was required in time of war^ now necessary to 
preserve order and ensure collection of the Revenue : 
viz. — 

Infantry^ to shoot and bayonet the riotous and dis. 
affected^ if required 

Dragoons^ to sabre and trample down do. do. 

Artillery to disclfarge grape and round shot on do. 
do. • 

Yeomanry, chiefly required for the benefit of the 
Irish 

How, wo say, would sturdy John Bull look first at such an account, 
and then at the presenter of it ? Perhaps the items might not be so 
plainly expressed as in the above account, especially the last item ; but 
the purpose of them all could not be concealed. John would soon find 
reason to class himself among those for whose sake the last item was 
found necessary. 

There are better means of ensuring John's patient submission to every 
just and necessary tax than the sight of the constable and jail in the 
foreground, and tlio army in the distance. John is of a nature essenti- 
ally honest, and even generous. Let him have the means of instruction. 
Take off the Taxes on Knowledge. Allow periodicals of all descriptions . 
the freest circulation, with no tax but a stamp-duty sufficient to cover 
the charges of transmission by post, wuth a moderate profit to the Post 
Office ; and we will answer for the people, that no injustice, no spolia- 
tion, shall either bo called for, or permitted. Tl^e pensioner may fear ; 
the sineciirist may tremblo ; but the national creditor wiU be safe. 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 

Tub wild^zelle hath dreams of bliss, 

In bounding o*er the arid sands ; 

His limbs are free the winds to kisi^ 
for his the waste and trackless lands, 
Unfettered by tlie tyrants* bands. 

Oh I if you lore that maiden bright, 

With such a love as God hath blest ; 

*Tii better by the pale star-light, — 

That maid the young bride of your breast,—. 
To seek the de8ert*B lovely rest 

’Tie better there to cuU the root, 

From out the waste, in joy and love ; 

Better than is the feast and fruit 
Where hatred sternly sits above : 

An eagle gloating o*er the dove! 
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AMERICAN SCENERY. 

(Extracts from Letters from America.) 

« St* Ann^s, Lower Canada, 

Amongst the many matters which you in your curiosity imposed on 
me was, if I mistake not, a command to describe, for your edification^ 
the scenery of this New World to which I \nas bound. I have now wan- 
dered over many of its various regions, and believe myself, therefore, 
not wholly incapable, as regards this country, of discussing these knotty 
points of taste with you. W ould that you were now by my side, and 
that together ! we might survey the lovely landscape that is now spread in 
boundless magnihcencc at my feet ! The spot from which I write is a small 
parish, situated on the north bank of that monarch of waters, the St. 
Lawrence, about thirty miles from Quebec. A friend and myself, a few 
days since, determined to exjtlore this almost unknown region ; and, for 
that purpose, shipped ourselves, shooting and fishing-tackle, sketching 
apparatus and wardrobe, into one of the country waggons, drawn by a 
round, untiHng, hardy, little Canadian pony. We started in a thorough, 
ly light-hearted mood, on one of the many joyous summer days with 
which this country is blessed. Sure am 1 that I shall never feel warm 
again amidst the green fields, and surrounded by the grey air of our 
old fashioned country. You will laugh at this as mere traveller's rant. 
—Had you been with us, however, you would feel and talk as I do. 
Our journey commenced early, and as we wound down the steep sides of 
the impregnable fortress of Quebec, the sun rose over the blue hills of 
Cap Tourment. This town of Quebec (to fortify which England is spend, 
ing, 1 might almost say, millions,) is built on a promontory, which ends 
in a bold, bluff point, round the base of which sweeps the St. Lawrence. 
Along the ridge of this precipice, overhanging the lower town, which is 
level with the water, runs a long battery, called the Grand Battery. I 
have now been over many lands — I have seen many far-famed scenes, 
but never has it been my fate to see aught that w'ould bear comparison 
with the panoramic view from this spot. At the moment wlien we were 
scampering along the road at this point, disturbing the quiet priests 
from their morning slumbers by the rattling of our somewhat crazy 
vehicle, the sun began to shew his glittering^ disk above Cap Tourment. 
Mountains of the most graceful forms stretched in a semi'^ircle before 
us. At our feet swept the clear, broUd waters of the St. Lawrence ; in 
the midst of which lay the fairy Island of Montmorenci, studded with 
white cottages, snugly embosomed amidst tltf woods. To the left, a long 
ridge of mountains, covered now with floods of light, and dressed in every 
gorgeous hue the imagination can conceive, shut that part of the scene. 
To the right, the eye ^stretched over an interminable sea of woods. 
Just discernible were some pearly grey hills, the delicate hues of which 
I never hope again to see equalled. Imagine this scene, and then, if 
your cold island soul can, fancy the atmosphere around us. 1 have seen 
many a sun rise in England ; I have watched him often struggle with 
mist and cloud, and fight his difficult path into the upper air. Poets, 
that is, English poets, will be in raptures on this matter ; hut, prithee, 
believe me, who now have had experience of what nature can do, your 
English sun-rise is a frigid commonplace affair. Your dull grey at. 
mospHere chills one's blood ; and damps, not merely the physical, but 
the mental man. Here the bright, brilliant atmosphere was of purple-^ 
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deep — love-creating^ gorgeous^ luxurious purple. It floated around^ 
and about us^ giving and heightening beauty. The rosy fingers of the 
morning*’ is an epithet I can now understand. Hill^ tree^ steeple^ and 
the tall-masted ships that lay in multitudes at our feet^ were all bathed 
in floods of this glorious lights as the Siin shot above the hills^ and looked 
out in unclouded majesty upon the beautiful scene below him. We paused 
but a few minutes to gaze upon the goodly prospect. W e had many 
miles to go \ and the fresh uif of the morning would soon give place to 
the sultry air of the mid-day. We rattled through the fortified gate, 
and down the precipitous road ; soon reached the level ground below, 
and crossed the small river St. Charles, which winds through a beautiful 
valley at the base of the ridge, the point of which we had just left. After 
leaving the bridge, (a long, curious wooden aflair,) the first thing that 
catches your eye is a sort of country house belonging to the Catholic 
priests. Instead of going by the road, we took our course over the hard 
track of the St. Lawrence, the tide being out, in order to get a good 
view of the town, and the land on which it stands. In doing this, we 
passed close to the good«fathers’ dwelling. The taste of the Catholic 
clergy in the selection of the sites for all their buildings, has often been 
to me a matter of surprise : no matter of what people, place, or time, their 
works are marked by a character which, if it be not of perfect taste, is 
yet alw'ays free from the imputation of commonplace. In our own land, 
the remains of their despoiled abodes and places of worship are always 
beautiful, both by their position and intrinsic merits. The same thing 
occurs here. Excepting in one or two of their more modern doings, 
they have managed to free their abodes from that air of commonplace 
and vulgarity which attaches to almost everything done by man in this 
country. The building which we passed on our road to tlte village of 
Beauport, though a very simple, plain structure, and merely a school for 
the young men intended for the priesthood, yet wears a very different 
aspect from all around it, and bespeaks a refinement foreign to the scene. 
We quickly, however, left the ]»riests, and their scholars, and their quiet 
house behind, and were soon clambering along the side of the hills that 
rise up on the north side of the St. Lawrence. As we rapidly traversed 
the little scattered village of Beauport, the villagers were coming abroad, 
and, as we passed, saluted us with much courtesy, and with something 
of a submissive bearing, rare in this country of democracy. W e crossed 
the river Montinorenci, a few yards above its falls, (w'hich falls, by the 
by, are some 240 feet in height.) •This river, some other day, I must 
describe to you : it puts to shame all your much talked of streams : your 
famous Wye is a vulgar dij^ch when compared with it. We hurried 
on, regardless of its many l/bauties ; casting, however, a wistful glance 
on its dark brown waters, and along its wooded banks, half doubting 
whether we should put off our more distant journey, and content our., 
selves with rambling along its beautiful chores. *We kept on our course 
in spite of the temptation ; and, after some hours’ hot ti’avelling, ar. 
rived at the river St. Anne, the exploring of which was the object of 
Our journey. 

Before I take you up^this mountain stream, you must look back with me 
over the road we have come. We were now some thirty miles fi||n Que- 
bee, far down ih the landscape we had admired in the morning. The bold 
promontory from which we had gazed with such rapture now formed the 
chief feature of the ecene ; coming down into the bright watera at its feet, 
with^ a bold yet graceful sweep, it stood out from all surrounding ob^ 

a 
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jects^ and chained the attention at once by its singularity and its beauty. 
The atmosphere was so exquisitely clear^ that^ even at this distance^ we 
could plainly discover the houses built upon its sides ; and the spires of 
two churches of the town could be seen glittering and sparkling in the 
sun^ like fairy palaces. Many oft the houses also^ like the churches^ are 
covered on the roof with tin ; so that when the sun shines upon the 
town it is surrounded by a bright glory, and seems to realize the won- 
drous stories of enchantment. On the tqp of the hill^ and along the 
middle of the ascent^ the long lines of defence^ the various batteries, 
that English profusion has drawn around the place, were marked objects, 
and gave a peculiar character to the place ; and, even the flag-staff and 
the telegraph were plainly visible, giving, indeed, a finish to the scene 
which an artist can only duly appreciate ; but which, nevertheless, disturb 
the reflections of the Sentimental traveller, speaking as they do, of 
things and feelings which he, in his hallucinations, loves not to dwell on. 
Every mile that we travelled down the -river changed this scene, but 
yet left it the same. The river, unlike your petty puddles, was a broad 
sheet of the brightest water 1 ever saw ; from shore to shore was miles 
in breadth, — I am afraid to say how many. However, Montmorenci (the 
V island) lay in the midst, and when the river becomes again one undi- 
vided stream^ the measurement must be by leagues, not miles. The 
giant scale of the landscape is to me the new and startling feature of it. 
England with its little round green hills, its fields divided like a little 
map, its snug cottages, its pretty lawns, and miniature woods, seems poor 
and insignificant when compared with this vast and splendid scenery. 
Rivers that spread out like seas, woods that seem to know no boundary, 
mountain succeeding to mountain, lessening and, lessening, shade after 
shade, hue after hue, colours and forms all multitudinous, form a whole 
that chains and rivets the attention, and by its immensity seems to task 
the imagination and the memory. When gazing on it, the giant scene 
appears too vast for ordinary conception: when no longer before us, we 
ffiid it difficult to call up ideas that equal the reality. We have a dim 
remembrance that there was a vast and wondrous scene, gorgeous in co- 
lour, beautiful, and infinitely various in form, and multitudinous in its 
objects. But so new and wonderful was the scene, that our emotions 
appear to have stifled our perceptioiuu To recall those emotions the 
scene itself seems requisite — so poor and faint is the memory when com- 
pared with^the '’magnificent reality. There' are few things that in life 
have made me feel this inadequacy. That the American Landscape 
should have made me feel it, I take not to be the least of its wonders. 
We must now, however, proceed on our journey. 

It was requisite that we should go forward into the mountains, put 
up our horse, and obtain a guide. We should otherwise have had no 
shelter for the night, and should have toiled and fatigued ourselves 
uselessly, in endeavouring, with our unpractised eyes, to find our way 
through the woods. As we got higher on the mountains, the scene 
which I have already described became more distifict, and our view 
more extensive, till at length we saw a range of Mils, that I was told 
were in the State of Vermont. Toiling up tl|^ steep rdad, we were 
suddenly st/irtled by the deep sound of a gun ; it was mid-day,^ and 
turning towards Quebec, we could see a white column of smoke rising 
from the citadel. The twelve o’clock gun^ which had often been fired 
without my knowing it while in the, town, 1 could plainly hear at the 
distance of between thirty and forty miles. The sound, moreover, was 
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not a faint one^ but roUed with a sharp bounding echo among the nuuif 
hills around us. Having readied tbe house to which we hid been di- 
rectedj we unloaded bur vehicle^ fed our horsOj which certdnly had al- 
ready dona a good day's work^ and proceeded ourselves^ to the. great 
operation of satisfying our himger. Our fare was not very good^ the 
breads as usual, being painfully sour f and the eternal fat pork of the 
country salt and disagreeable, as usual. We did not, however, come to 
eat savoury viands, but to see beautiful scenery. Mine host was there- 
fore summoned, and with him came mine hostess, and half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, in fact the household ; whereupon a consultation was held in 
Canadian French on the one side, and English French on the other. 
They had it hollow against us. Half-a-dozen talked at a time, so that 
was three to one ; while they also were fluent in their jargon, which was 
more than we were in ours. In process of time^ nevertheless, in spite of 
this Babel of tongues, they were made to comprehend our object ; and 
a young Jean Baptiste was engaged to guide us through the woods to 
the river, and the falls of St. Anne. 

In spite of the heat, we commenced our march ; and having arrived at 
the woods, were at least Iheltered from the burning rays of the sun ; the 
air was nevertheless oppressive, and almosf stifling — ^not a*' breath of 
wind was stirring — the mosquitoes even were still — a dead silence 
reigned throughout the primeval forest — and such a forest ! The land 
in this part of the country is not fertile, consequently the woods are of 
less gigantic growth than many I have seen on finer soils. To my Euro- 
pean eye, nevertheless, not yet habituated to the mighty woods of the 
more w^estern territories, these appeared magnificent. Nothing can 
well be conceived less like any woods you have in England ; and taking 
spot for spot, say an acre for an acre of forest in England, the comparison 
for effect would be against America generally. I have seen territories, 
nevertheless, which, from the extreme richness of the land, would sur. 
pass all English forests even by this mode of piecemeal comparison. 
The pine forests would always do so. The peculiarity of the American 
woods does not consist in this magnificence of the single trees. Take one 
tree with another, and they are long, branchless, clear, mast-like poles ; 
and looking merely at one divested of its associates, nothing can be 
more paltry and insignificant. But dash into the woods, and your feel- 
ings will be of a different natu(%.' You are at once impressed with the 
idea, that you are in an interminable forest. No light glimmering to the 
right hand or the left, before or behind you, tells oMields and lands 
uncovered with wood. Go to the depths of the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire ; seek out its bosky dells, its deepest shades, and you will vainly 
hope for such a feeling. The giant trees, (and it has never been my 
wish to see mere magnificent beeches than wave in the forests of Hamp- 
shire) though they^'Spre^d out, and almost make a noon-day night,** 
oannot impress you with the belief that you a^e in a deep and never 
ending forest. Some stream of light may be, seen, falling through the 
thin and faulty skreen of trees : a glimpse is every moment caught of 
some distant hill: some winding road — a house — a church spire— a 
fence, tells us of the proximity of man. But here nature seems to reign 
alone, freoy uncontrolled; playing her wildest fancies, until domin- 
ion over her appears impossible. You tread upon ground on wl^ich the 
sun never shone : the leaves under your feet have carpeted that earth 
for centuries: generation of the fallen has succeeded to generation. 
The forest'has renewed itself frem age to age ; but the same thick ca- 
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nopy has aver^adoWed the land, the same deep bed- of leaves has been 
ltd eoveriiig. The clear, round, straight stems shoot up high into the 
sky vast, and multitudinous pillars, supporting the wide and arching, 
roof of close knit branches over us. In the depths of the dark pine fo- 
rests, the effect is yet more striking : the scene is on a scale yet more 
vast— the shade they cast is of a ^ yet browner hue and us tl.e winds 
pass over their lofty heads, breaking with a heavy and deep murmur the 
almost oppressive stillness of the forest with a sound yet more solemn 
and oppressive, we could understand, and ahnost ieel the superstition of 
our old progenitors, whose fears gave to these dark abodes a character 
of holiness. Such were fit places for incantations, — and for the juggling 
arts of a wily priesthood. To the trembling savage a god might well be 
present in such a scene. The fitful murmur above might easily be in- 
terpreted to be his voice ; and its tones might be of anger or love, as the 
will of the priest determined. 

For these thick coming fancies*' we had little leisure, as our stout 
guide forced his way through the impervious-looking forest with a rapidi- 
ty that tasked our speed and our wind to keep him in sight. He soon 
brought us to a shelving bank, to the bottom of which we vainly endea- 
voured to look. The descent seemed to be to the shades below ; and as 
we began to hear a certain indescribable dull rumbling sound, we 
checked our headlong guide, and began to question him as to where he 
was bent upon taking us. We were not much afraid of reaching Old 
Pluto’s abodes by this route ; but, nevertheless, felt anxious to know 
whither an unlucky stumble might suddenly hurry us. By the noise, it 
was evident that the river could not be far off ; and we felt by no means 
certain, that a trip might not plunge us headlong into the boiling floods 
below. Our guide, however, made exceedingly light of these fears ; and 
it was evident that he knew well each bosky dell of this wild wood," 
having acquired such accurate knowledge, not in consequence of any 
predilection for sentimental musings, any love of the poetical or sublime, 
but from the necessity of finding and bringing home certain vagrant 
cows ; and also, as it appeared, from having during the whole of his boy. 
hood fished up and down the river, with most unseemly and unscientiffc 
tackle, but with very great success. It appeared that we were descend- 
ing to the bottom of the falls ; that, acqprding to the taste of our guide, 
being the most eligible spot for seeing them. The river here was in a 
deep valley, the^precipitous sides of wfiich a^^e completely covered with 
wood ; we Consequently could see nothing, excepting that we were going 
down a very rapid descent. We proceeded thus many hundred feet be- 
fore we reached the level of the river above the falls ; and when arrived 
at that point, our route became not only difficult but dangerous. The road 
was no longer over a sloping bank, but down a veiry rugged precipice, upon 
the face of which we had to scramble down by the aid of projecting stones, 
twigs, roots, and branclvss. A rule religiously adhered to, in travelling 
through an ordinary wood, when in company, is never to take hold of a 
branch or brushwood in your path; as by so doing you are almost certain of 
severely striking the person following you, the branch or twig springing 
back to the point from which you had bent it. Adhering to this rule, you 
may keep close together, and walk in sight of each other. In our present 
descent$”however, as on such holding was our chief support, we were 
obliged to let our guide go somewhat farther a-head ; and as we often 
lost sight of him, he and ourselves kept up a constant shouting. Our 
voices rang around, witK a pleasant, cheering echo, till they were gra<* 
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dually df owned in tlie roaring din of the waters to whiehtwe w«re >^^ 
vancing. Now^ what with catching only stray glimpses of our guide,(wli 0 by 
. the by seemed mightily to enjoy our difficulties,) what with the steep and 
difficult nature of the descent, the roaring of the falls, which served to 
distract and confuse us, the toiling down this pathless precipice was no 
pleasant achievement. With no fartffer disaster than sundry bruises on 
our shins, and an Occasional rent of our habiliments, we reached level 
ground ; and after a step or two, were on the banks of the river, immedU 
ately under the falls. The^scene that burst upon us repaid us for our 
journey. W e were at the bottom of a vast amphitheatre ; the sides of 
which were up to the very top covered with splendid foliage. Exactly 
facing us, the river came at two distinct leaps from about the middle to 
the bottom. Jutting dark crags, clothed with graceful, feathery, fan« 
tastic trees, appeared along the whole line of the fall, relieved by their 
deep colours against the white foam of the falling waters. A deeply in- 
dented basin received the headlong river, where for a while it raged and 
foamed, and danced in a thousand whirling eddies. Soon becoming 
quiet, it glided in a swift and glassy course down a smooth bed, sweep- 
ing in graceful curves round the various points of land that shot out 
into its waters, till at length we lost sight o{ it winding rourfd the base 
of the hill we had just descended. 1 can thus in general terms give you 
a vague description of this exquisite scene. But no words, however de- 
finite, can bring before your mind the thousand beauties which we then 
beheld. Long rays of sunlight crossed the white flood in its descent, and 
streaming over the opposite hills brought out one-half the amphitheatre in 
a bright relief. The deep cool shades of the overhanging banks, the swift 
glancing of the glassy, dark-brown waters, the blazing contrast of light, and 
of bright foam, the shiftingforms of the fall itself, the continuous din, in 
which a thousand gibbering voices seemed to join, made altogether a 
scene of wonders, and almost supernatural beauty. 1 could, ia^ spite of 
myself, feel my cheek flush, my breath become short and thick, as in my 
imagination 1 peopled this dazzling valley, and gave to the voices which 
seemed to be about and around me forms which floated before my wrapt 
vision in airy beauty, voluptuous and alluring. In the midst of this 
wild and sentimental hallucination, the young Canadian coming close to 
my side, roared out at the top of his voice, in order that I might hear, 
that the spot where we were standing was a capital place for trout- 
fishing." Away went all niy vision. The dull realities of life usurped its 
place. Trouts and artificial flics blotted out my glowing fancies of vo- 
luptuous beauty ; and I could have almost thrown the urchin into the 
river for recalling me to a sober consideration of the good things of this 
world. I know not what others experience, but I have ever found this 
curious tendency to people the air around me with actual beings, when 
near a waterfall. The sound made by the falling waters seems curiously 
full of voices, of airy tongues that syllable* men’s names it shifts 
and floats about, as if governed by some fitful mind : and it is difficulty 
when perfectly undisturbed, to separate the idea of sentient and thinking 
being from sounds which bear so close a resemblance . to the human 
voice. Our guide evidently had no contemplations of this sort, fie me- 
ditated an attack on the trout ; and having learned that 1 had various 
tackle in my pocket, he quickly provided himself with a rod out of a 
small tapering spruce, and was soon, to himself, pleasantly employed in 
dragging the fish out of the water ; throwing them, after the approved 
Canadian fashion, o;^r his head. My companion and myself took out 
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eitr pencils and sketch-books^ and were soon busily employed in endea.. 
vouring to trace some of the more marked and prominent beauties of the 
scene before us. We wandered, each according to his fancy, along the 
banks, and through the many coves of this sweet river, vainly endea- 
vouring to imitate its magic beauties, and muttering broken curses at 
the vanity of our attempts. * 

The sun was now palpably sinking, and M. Jean Baptiste suggested 
the propriety of our returning, its we exhibited little alacrity in obey- 
ing his call, and lingered still to admire, sfill to find new beauties, and 
watch the effect of the shadows as they fell over mountain and over ri- 
ver, he gave us to understand that a thunder storm was coming on, and 
that we might get a thorough soaking before we reached shelter ; not to 
speak of the evils of ascending the mountain in the dark, and during a 
storm. Thus admonished, we quitted this scene of fairy land, and began 
to toil up the hill down which we had scrambled a few hours before. 
The sun was down before we were well out of the woods, and the deep 
purple evening had settled over the valleys, and on the swelling hills, 
long before we had reached our place of rest for the night. Along the 
north-west portion of the sky, deep black clouds were to be seen rising, 
one after another, in massy, lurid-looking columns ; while ever and anon 
a long loud growl would burst out, and roll along the hills, telling, in 
very definite language, the nature of the hosts we saw advancing. Short- 
ly after our arrival, the sky became absolutely black, and the heat pain- 
fully oppressive. The cattle looked up wistfully to the sky, evidently 
in a state of alarm. The storm came upon us at once in all its fury, 
and carried off, without delay or warning, the top of an old barn or out- 
house belonging to our host. Away u'ent the shingles and clouds of 
straw ; crash came the thunder, making the windows rattle, and the 
very house shake. Long j^igged streams of lightning, breaking out into 
myriads of fiaming stars, as if the heavens were filled with rockets, ac- 
tually blinded us. This appeared to the good people a serious affair ; 
so, with much reverence, a girl brought out a quart bottle, containing a 
quantity of real holy water, fresh made by the priest a few days before. 
She began, after sundry crossings, &c. to sprinkle the house and its in- 
mates. When she reached us^ she doubted, as if not exactly knowing 
whether we should approve of the aspersion. Her mother settled the 
matter by saying, the Messieurs did not need it, as they were not Ca- 
tholics." How different would have been thfr expression, had theirs been 
the dominant religion ! It would then have been, They do not deserve 
it, being heretics." Tliere is nothing that so promotes toleration as be- 
ing undermost, and fearing persecution. The storm rolled over us with- 
out doing farther injury ; and as the fears of our hosts disappeared, 
they bethought them of providing refreshment for us, their weary guests. 
After a plentiful supper, eaten with no ordinary appetite, we betook our- 
selves to rest ; and, in spite of all the opposing incidents of taste, and 
the disagreeable odour always to be found in a Canadian house, arising 
from cedar brooms, and a vast list of et ceterae, we quickly went to 
sleep, to dream of the exquisite beauties which the day had shewn us. 
Adieu ! 
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After all^ we suspect that Mr. Banim^ of all Irish authors of fictioSi 
paints most truly the state of society^ in his unhappy country. Miss 
Edgeworth has favoured us with individual portraits^ which equal the 
best of his in accuracy^ and far excel them as works of art. Her good 
old Baron^ and Larry^ the chajse-driver in the Absentee^ the nurse^ and 
the noble changeling in Ennui ; and above all^ easy Simon Gray^ are un- 
rivalled. But the harsh and discordant feelings^ the ill-omened leaven 
with which the whole of Irish society has been leavened^ either eluded 
her observation^ or exceeded her powers^ or jarred with her well balan- 
ced tone of mind. There are no traces of them to be found in her writ^ 
ings. Lady Morgan^ again^ who at times hits off an Irish peasant to the 
life^ has breathed a thin gossamery haze of false sentiment over all her 
works. Her heroes and heroines are not of common clay. They clip 
Rousseauisms^ palpitate before fine paintings^ and evaporate in music^ 
making most swan-like ends. Mrs. Hall, and a long list of others, might^ 
be enumerated, all of whom have furnished us* with invaluable. traits of 
Irish character ; but it is to Banim that we must look for the exact 
form and impress of Irish society. 

This^'is owing more to the peculiar conformation of his mind than to 
a conscious effort. He possesses, it is true, a capacious and acute sense 
of the beautiful, the amiable, the ludicrous, the energetic, the wild, 
startling, and mysterious. He has, besides, strength and graphic power. 
But it is less to these virtues than to his very weakness that we attri- 
buto his peculiar power of placing the social state of Ireland forcibly 
before us. His colours are not laid on with what a painter would call a 
full brush. There is a harshness and meagreness about them. Nor do 
they blend and fade into each other, but are mingled with violent and 
startling contrast. This is partly the consequence of a deficient sense of 
quiet and unobtrusive beauty, partly the consequence of a violent crav- 
ing for excitement. Banim is incapable of the strong, easy majesty of 
Scott ; of that unaffected simplicity, which expresses, without effort, ma- 
jestic, yet harmonious forms ; of that magic power of mirroring human 
nature, as the blue lake does the mountains looking on,” with the 
most perfect fidelity, yet more soft, and gentle. He is half conscious of 
this ; he feels distrustful of the effect of his creations, and he seeks to 
rouse himself, as the lion stimulates Jiis fury by lashing himself with his 
own tail, to more vivacious efforts. He strives to make himself a Her^ 
cules by substituting exaggerated gesture for gigantic muscular develop- 
ment. 

We more than half suspect that we are falling into Mr. Banim’s error, in 
our attempt to describe him, by bringing the unquestionable beauties of his 
imagination into a startling contrast with its defects. Hazlitt, with his 
delicate and unerring tact, would have at once detected their common 
source, and expressed it (if in one of his amiable moods) in his own 
flexible and beautiful English, presenting the reader witK & picture at 
once graceful, satisfactory, and complete. We, less able to see clearly 
the point of union of these seeming contradictions, are obliged to have 
recourse to the more inartificial and unsatisfactory mode of presenting 
each in unsoftened sharpness, then hinting that there is, nevertheless, 
a connecting link between them, to leave every mdn to find it out for 
himself. 
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ThU is a digression : we return to Mr. Banim and Ireland. It is to 
his weakness, almost as much as to liis strength, that he owes his power 
of delineating the tone of Irish society. We cannot so much 'say that 
he pourtrays the character of his country, as that it speaks out, though 
without his consciousness. Were we to guess at Mr. Banim's habits of 
life, we should conjecture that he* was recluse, and somewhat of a hypo- 
chondriac. IVe can trace in his modes of thought, amid much that is 
manly and beautiful, a sickly habit of recurring to one favourite train 
of thought, analogous to the repetition of &n awkward gesture, to which 
a well-built man with one weak limb is apt to accustom himself, if not 
particularly mindful of the lore of the dancing master. The tendency of 
such a mind to brood over its own weaknesses, till it engenders disease, 
is powerfully exemplihed in his story of the Fetch.” That narrative 
is not an imaginative fiction, but the harrowing diagnosis of a disease. 
It is as if a painter should present us with the picture of a cancer, and 
insist upon our admiring the rich and varied colouring of the proud 
flesh. It is this inequality, exaggerated by morbid reflection, that idea* 
tifies Mr. Banim's love of feeling with that^ of his native land. He 
knows as little of repose qs she does. Like her, he starts at once from 
the light-heaited laugh into fierce or hysterical passion. Even in the 
loveliest cadences of his muse we are apt to be jarred by the jangling of 
a string out of tune. His is the weather-beaten harp from the halls of 
Tara, amid whose rich and sweet notes there ever and anon interposes 
an inadequate or a harsh one, reminding us of the injuries of time, 
and the sky*s inclemency, adding to the pathos of the lament which 
wails over the blighted destinies of Erin. 

We would not, however, willingly lead our readers into the egre- 
giousr error of supposing that we admire Banim merely as a sort of in» 
teresting natural curiosity, as a piquant original, whom we feel inclined 
to recommend patronizingly to the attention of the admirers of rarities. 
He is a man of no ordinary abilities, and can command respect for him- 
self. He has looked with a sharp eye on the peculiarities of humble life 
in Ireland, and has transferred them to his pages with a bold and fear- 
less hand. He has not sought to throw a dazzling veil of romance over 
violence and atrocity ; but he has done justice to the relentings of human 
feeling, which thrill through the breast of the most degraded, and he has 
done ample justice to the perverted and perverting mockery of law and 
justice, and to the petty tyrants engendered by it, which has withered, or 
turned into a wrong channel, the fer,vid impulses of the sons of the Green 
Isle. His Croppies, Rapparees, and Ribbonmei}, are no sentimental, pure, 
and angelic ruffians, like those of the Minerva press. They are men, some 
of them naturally of fierce and malevolent passions, some of them natu- 
rally of good inclinations, but all with Erin's boiling blood in their veins, 
driven astray from the straight path by a juvenile indiscretion, or by the 
vindictive tyranny of paltry, oppressors, and more or less seared and bru* ^ 
talized by the custom of violence and deceit. These are characters whidi 
the unholy laws of Ireland have made rife in her history, and nothing is 
more wonderfijil in Banim's works than the delicate and discriminating « 
tact, with whioh he knows how to vary the motives and feelings 4>f persons 
cast in one common mould of affliction, so as to give each an individual and 
jbidependent character. There are the Barpn of Crapa and Sir William ' 
J^dkin, of aristocratic descent ? The former, with his finer^ feeliaga, 
abme blunted; the latter, with hU entire moral sense utterly j^rvertA* 
Then there is Sir William's creature and murderer, the native deggeil. 
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inborn ruffian ; the IVhigperer^ whose very title indicates his nolsel^sa 
knavery ; the g8.y, dashing^ vulgar^ depraved Ned Shea ; and a thotijiai^d 
others^ all belonging to the same class^ but all marked with the most 
obvious specific varieties. 

Where characters of this kind foni| one of the staples of the story^ it 
is evident that the tale will be one of mystery and intrigue. And here 
lies Banim's forte. There is not one of our multitudinous novel writers 
who can come within a hunted miles of him for a complicated plot^ and 
its happy and natural solution. Indeed^ latterly^ he seems to have be- 
come so conscious of his power in this respect^ as- to dally with his 
strength, and render his narrative more perplexed and bewildering, 
solely for the purpose of shewing his dexterity in unravelling it. You 
do not glide smoothly along the current of his stoi*y, for it is one 
continuous succession of jolts. In its blended impetuosity and per- 
plexity, it resembles a mountain torrent, dashing with headlong im- 
petuosity from steep to steep, and changing its foaming course at every 
shoot. The intense passion of the author carries you full butt against 
every obstruction that his ingenuity throws in the way of the premature 
development of his story. He shifts his scene as often as Asiosto ; but 
instead of wafting you gently away, like the Italian, he eflfects his transi- 
tion with a wrench which threatens to dislocate every limb. The reader 
is borne up by the intense interest the author excites and sustains, till 
the close of the narrative ; and it is only then that, v'^orn out and jaded, 
he becomes conscious of the tear and wear he has undergone. 

If Banim's novels were composed exclusively of such stimulating in- 
gredients, we shbuld be little inclined to burden our memory with them. 
A dram is a dram; but it does not supply the place of food, as Hogarth's 
** Gin Street" and other moralities are alive, like the bricks of the 
chimney built by Jack Cade's father, at this day, to testify. But these 
works abound with passages of the most perfect repose. We can con- 
ceive nothing more beautiful than the homely scene of domestic happi- 
ness and comfort introduced in Crohoore of the Bill-hook," immediately 
previous to the murder of the old farmer. The blithe human beings 
chirrup as light-heartedly as crickets in the ruddy gleams of the turf- 
fire. Every whit as cherishing to the heart is the opening scene of 
" The Ghost-hunter." Such scenes are the true sun-bursts of Ireland's 
history ; and, would to God there.were more of them ! They shew what 
a nation it might have beeft with fiiir play ; but that was never yet af- 
forded to poor Pat. They would make us curse those who have goaded 
him to madness ; but that we would fain hope, seared as their hearts 
were, they acted as much in ignorance as in wickedness. We lay more 
stress upon Banim's pictures of Irish comfort than upon Miss Edge- 
worth's. That talented lady was, after all, sadly bitten with the mania 
of drilling people into happiness and goodness. She had too little confi- 
dence in the medicative powers of nature. She \hought of the Irish as 
the link-boy did of Pope, when he first heard the poet's oath, — So €k>d 
mend me 1" " God mend you !" said the urchin, " it would be easier'^to 
make a new man at once." She wanted the more philosophical ffiind of 
a greater, who h^ come after her, Harriet Martineau, and could not see 
that much, which to her was coarse and repulsive, was familiar to others, 
and had, therefore, ceased to be matter of annoyance ; while it was quite 
compatible with the existence of much which she wished to inculcate. 
Poor Banim did not fo abroad in the buckram dignity of a schoolmaster ; 
and' revelations of beauty, unnoticed by others, were made ,to his humble 
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and dbservant spirit. Like Wordsworth^ he asked not for the stars 
which were beyond his grasp^ and, like him, was rewarded with a more 
delicate perception of the beauties of the daisy and celandine. 

He indeed revels at times in those quaintnesses of human character 
which teach us at once to laugh at, and to love mankind. The loves 
(true, however uncouth) of a blear.eyed maid and a shambling stripling, 
are a very cordial to his he'art. He doats on a shanachus with an old crone ; 
and he takes his place among the boccochs, and chatters and! jabbers with 
them, as much at home as Burns in “ PooHe Nansie's." He even ma- 
nages to give a touch of human feeling to that most unamiable of all 
persecutors, the tithe-proctor. We see the rascal strutting before us, 
his bandana round his neck, and his hat with the nap brushed the wrong 
way, to show it was a beaver, on his head ; and we own a kindred soul in 
the thing which can cherish this faint spark of vanity. He has really 
something in common with his kind. 

We have dwelt longest upon these low-life pictures of Banim, because we 
consider, that in them chiefly he shews his power. Like many of our best 
British writers, he is greatest when animating aq humble and homely frame 
with the warm glow of affectionate feelings, with the dignity of right prin- 
ciple, and with the fierce burst of passionate emotion. Our insular character 
is, indeed, a bundle of contradictions, and revels in the forcible conjunction 
of extremes. With all our morgue aristocratique, there is blended a strong 
relish for democracy. We would all be gentlemen ourselves, but at the same 
time pretend to laugh at the distinction, and undervalue it in others. We 
are fondest of the broadest humour. Thq^torpidity of country clowns, the 
wayward humours of sailors, the slang of low life in cities ; nay, the ruf- 
fianism of the ring and the highway, are not too strong for the cravings 
of our palate. We are enraptured with the mere contemplation of the 
coarse and ludicrous, and even the most generous emotions seem to be 
enhanced in our estimation when seen struggling for expression with 
the stupidity or depravity of those affected by them. We like a mixture 
of flavours, salt and pepper to our melon, or vinegar and sugar to our 
lettuce. This characteristic feature is broadly displayed in our litera- 
ture from Shakspeare to Fielding. To satisfy us, the ludicrous and the 
horrible, the ideal of beauty, and the filth of Spenser’s Duessa must 
stand together in startling contrast. This may not be the best taste, 
but it indicates power, and power is of all mental attributes the Briton’s 
idol. So be it, to this bold and wayw'ard disposition, we owe what of 
freedom we have attained, and all that lies in Hope’s long prospective 
before us. With this characteristic of his countrymen, Banim was deep- 
ly tinged. 

We should, however, be doing him injustice did we pause here. 
His sense of beauty is delicate and intuitive. His landscapes are not 
unfrequently tinged with all the glowing yet mellow beauty of a summer 
sunset over his own green isle. Even intellectual beauty, that rarest 
ornament of the novelist’s page, has been at times revealed to his eye ; 
and for a spirit-stirring picture of powerful minds,/ perverted by fmse 
principle, we need not seek further than the dark contrastiiig figures of 
the Catholic and Presbyterian priests in his Battle of fbe Boyne. 

If ever he fails, it is when he wanders into the artificial domain of 
ccmventional manners. * He is not acquainted with high life ; he knows 
npt its features, and thinks to supply the deficiency with refined or fas- 
tfdiouB sentiment. Fond man ! he Imows not that within that galladt 
form, Hiere beats no human heart. Externid elegance is its sole reeotA^ ' 
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mendation. Warmth of feeling is baniahied thence^ as sternly as froai* 
the study of the mathematician or the cabinet of the statesman. . Of 
outward shew elaborate^ of inward less exact ;** every grace' there ap- 
parent is tlie result of artificial combination, as ill qualified to supply 
the want of an acquaintance with nature to the novelist, as fits lay- 
figure the absence of a breathing and blooming model to the painter. 

Of the last volume which we have received from the pen of Mr. Ba- 
nim, little need be said. It is strongly marked, both by his beauties and 
his defects. A more delightflil picture of homely dignity than old Ran- 
dal Brady, the father of the Ghost-hunter, we never desire to meet wit|^. 
The character of the hero himself is traced in characters of fire : his 
daring character expressed by his youthful adventure, when falling from . 
the mid height of a pine, but interoepted by a lower branch, he ascend- 
ed to the top in the sheer spirit of defiance, shouting to^ the gale ; his 
w’ayward questionings respecting the intercourse of men and spirits driving 
him to lurk about the reputed haunts of beings from another world ; 
his courage and purity, even amid the fever-dream into which he is ex- 
cited by tlie mystification of a villain ; his strong mental powers and 
unsettled habits, all tend to make him one of the most successful and 
impressive of the creatures of Banim's ima^nation. His sister Rose 
affords necessary repose after the contemplation of such a fire~flaught : 
her meek energy and perfect beauty of disposition, settle down like a 
soft shower of nepenthe upon the excited spirit. And the repetition of 
licr character, in her faithful lover, \^^illiam Duncan, has much the same 
effect, as the repetition of the principal light of a picture upon some 
figure in tlie back ground. It i^ves breadth and keeping to the whole. 
The ghost scenes, with the exception of that in the abbey, where the 
extreme parade renders the sense of human agency insurmountable, are 
wild, vague, and overwhelming. That in which the poor girl sees a dark 
undefined figure stooping over her empty bed, and recognises, when it 
rears itself, the clayey features of her supposed murdered lover, is ap- 
palling, withering, llie subordinate characters, the warm-hearted Va.. 
nitheCj girlish even in age, with her cunning son and saintly daughter ; 
the spiteful depraved Hesther MacFarlane ; the self-indulgent justice, 
with his promptitude when roused to action ; the cat-footed James 
Brown round, lolloping, fat, and breathless Ailleen; the desperado 
Wilson, are all kindred characters to those we have met in Banim's for.* 
mer novels, yet with an individuality of their own. They are country- 
men, not shadows of those who have gone before them. They are dash- 
ed off with a bolder pencil perhaps tuan their predecessors. There are 
only three serious faults, in short, which we have to find with this novel. 
The first is the ghost scene in the abbey, tqp apparently got up ; the se- 
cond, a confusion with regard to time in the crowding events which 
take' place during Randal Brady’s imprisonment, sadly puzzling; third, 
the raw* head and bloody-bones catastrophe of IV'il^on and bis associq^es 
in guilt. 

[lIFnce writing the above, we have received the painful intelligeneii 
of the sickness ail'd destitution of the amiable and gifted subject of our 
criticism. Had w^earned the news sooner, sympathy might have here 
and there softened an expression or the turn of a sentence. We have, 
however, altered nothing. Banim's works may boldly meet the most 
unmitigated criticism : the best praise that can be given him, is to 
spare no arrows;** thus shewing in how few places he is vulnerable. 

To him we owe our first reaVRcq;aaintance with Ireland. Had those to 
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whom it seems determined to intrust the destfeies of Ireland beieff m^ll 
capable of instruction^, we would have said> put Banim’s wotks into the^ 
hands. Hia family in particular^ and in no small degree^ every admirer 
of ,, genius^ have cause to mourn " the dimming of our, shining star?' If 
the GhosUhilnter is^ indeed^ to prove^ as our fears prompt us^ the last of 
Mr. Banun's efforts^ his last 8train*has been an lo Paean ; he has died 
in the fliidst pf his glory he has set like a Tropical sun at once, and 
with undipiinished brightness.]] 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. * 

Mr. Hunt has been before the public a|^ a poet, for at least three lus- 
tres. The handsome volume on our table is, therefore, rather to be re- 
garded as an editio princeps of a favourite author, than a work inviting 
critical remark. Since the period that thei^e poems were published, 
much has passed over the head of their author, and yet morp of change 
taken place in that world of letters and of opinion in which he has been 
an impulsive and a suffering spirit. His book is now something more than 
a re-publication. It is, with all the attendant circumstances, a happy 
augury of yet greater prospective change, and a sign of the times. 
There is, in our apprehension, no personal cause either to slur over, or 
dismiss from view, Mr. Hunt’s share M' the common perils and perse- 
cutions of the martyrs of freedom of opinion, ^d of the advancement of 
^society ; but as he has not recurred to them, neither shall we. They int 
fused no bitterness into his own mind, and have consequently left no trace 
of their existence, save greater expansion, mellowness, and amiability of 
character. In the social conflict he has realized the part of the sun in 
the fable. The boisterous bluster and snellness of the hyperborean 
wind, have been fairly overcome by a more prevailing, though gentler in- 
fluence. To revert, therefore, to circumstances which Mr. Hunt has 
magnanimously dismissed f^om his mind, would be worse than officious- 
ness. It is sufficient that his triumph as a man and a poet is distinctly 
i«cognisable in the circumstances connected with this publication ; and 
that he has left his friends nothing to regret, save that he had been more 
considerate and dutiful to himself. After the most systematic and ma- 
lignant efforts to disgrace him, and 'to keep him down in every capacity, 
he has honourably emerged, by the unaided agencies and quiet working 
of the truth, which he encountered so much to foster and spread among 
his countrymen. * 

The intellectual and sentient idiosyncrasy of Leigh Hunt, is the true 
key-note to his literary and poetical productions ; but this is a subject 
of jbbtle speculation and nice analysis, for which the time is not yet 
arrived, though the materials are ready. Never did writer more fdn- 
fidingly lay himself, under all his whims, caprices, apd iippnlses, more 
nakedly open, or more transparently veiled, before&^e limld ; or after 
his own fashion, more completely embody the iftoramt's description of 
the poet, 

^ In wit a man - ■implicity a child.^ , 
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" the heart upon the deeve for daw* to peck at;" — ^ over, 
flowing excess of the buojrant animal c^irits of a joyous temperment> of 
candour, which^ ikmong cold conventions^tles, becomes i^npradence, and aiji 
almost childlike f rustfulness in the sympathies, kindliness and generosity 
of all mankind, Tory and critic-kii)^ included, has temporarily done 
him hurt ,* though the same causes will set him right again, and make 
him but the more a favourite with posterity. And already is the young 
feeling of the world anticij^atirig, in his instance, and in many othm, 
the judgment of posterity. His early faults are discovered to have 
been those of a youthful and sanguine mind, and a position in political 
and literary society during a period of fluctuation and change, which 
might have driven the best b^nced judgment from its true basis. His 
greatest error of any kind was believing a lord, who was also a man of 
genius, a better and more generous being than lords are usually found 
to turn out when put to trial. He has, according to late appearances, 
learned wisdom in the furnace, without paying the lesson by the custo- 
mary case-hardening, or flre-change, — blighting the freshness of a nature 
originally cordial, genial, •and full of the finest S3rmpathies, — which most 
other men would have done. After all he has suffered, he still seems 
surprised to find the world so very sober and wo-begone and so little 
participant of his good spirits ; and he not unreasonably considers that 
it is only studying appearances, or still canting a little, though in a new 
way, and is not really in the serious and sorrowful mood it affects. 
From the man we pass to the book ; though of close kin, they are not 
exactly one. 

Mr. Hunt's reputation as a poet, must, we suppose, after all, rest 
upon the Story of and a few of his shorter pieces. This is a 

fair and sure foundation, though less broad than that which he has lard" 
as one of the most delightful of the genuinely English light prose writers. 
The new piece, the Gentle Armour, is highly characteristic of the au- 
thor's preferences and .tone of mind, but it is not one of bis best poems. 
For reasons which do not satisfy us — ^which we indeed denounce as fas- 
tidious scruples, many, or nearly all his smaller pieces, some of them 
exquisite, are excluded from this edition. This even in taste and judg- 
ment strikes us as needless severity, or a capital mistake. To some of 
his translations, notwithstanding their classic air and high polish, the 
plain folks of the wide world would certainly have preferred the old, 
familiar work-a -day- world "verses. But there was room for all. Why 
then exclude the wild-floweis and* stray blossoms from the parterre ? 
If they want the nicer cultivation and fashion of art, are the dew and 
the fragrance nothing? The book has a preface, which is among 
its most valuable portions. It is full df fine thoughts and engaging 
and ingenuous displays of personal character, and of a tone of feel- 
ing in accordance with the highest poetry. The writer's graceful 
humility^ in the presence, and under the powdr of the loftiest poeti- 
cal genius, delightfully conveys the impression — 1 also am of 
dia." lyiany of the critical observations shew a delicate discrimination 
and instinct]^ ^rqeption of the laws of poetry, considered as one of the 
fine arts : thougP we^sould not have expected, and can barely forgive, 
that one so imbued with its essence, and obedient to its impulses, should 
justly reckon one Pope before a hundred Crawshaws." This preface 
will be read with interest, and should be diligently read, if for no other 
reason than because it is written for the sociid purpose of cultivating the 
reader's intim^y and friendship ; and also, because the writer, on the , 
1 ' . . • . 
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same kindly principle^ reads other men’s prefaces. So amenable has 
Mr. Hunt shewn himself to verbal^ and^ to evidently captious verbal 
criticism^ that he has^ in this edition^ either changed or expunged every 
word charged with affectation^ though he denies the quality or the ex. 
istence of affectation in the instances adduced. He has here, again, as 
in the omitted pieces, carried his doubts, or good.nature to an injurious 
length ; sometimes substituting for picturesque, and felicitously appro, 
priate words, tame and cold ones. Mr. Bpiwer, the other day, though 
somewhat at the expense of his own serenity, administered to a chief of 
the pvriitta a gentle retributive appliance which, though it should not 
slacken the attention of writers to their style, may help to raise the more 
modest and distrustful above the despondency engendered by a presump, 
tuous tone. The omission of passages fancied obnoxious from person, 
alities, is so amiable in motive, that we cannot quarrel with this ; though 
tJie stout maxim, — 

What is writ, is w'rit.” 

remains in as much force as ever. It is one we admire for manliness, 
and are rarely called upon to censure for inju'stice. The oblivious an. 
tidote ha^ been applied idainly to the Feast of the Poets : Mr. Gifford 
alone is gibbeted and in chains as before. One thing should be noticed 
for the benefit of all whom it may concern. Time, Mr. Hunt sincerely 
avow's, has taught him more correct notions of tlie true nature and con. 
sequences of satire, than when he, in the heyday of youth, rather in- 
nocently, fancied it nothing more than something pleasant in a book." 
He speaks of his youthful and repented^rrors in terms of candour and 
warning, regretting to have undesignedly provoked inveterate enmities 
in this w’ay, especially, he magnanimously adds, as 1 had a nobler field 
of w'arfare to suffer in.” 

As Air. Hunt’s poems have had their Joyful resurrection in the midst 
of a new generation, it will be right' to gratify our younger readers with 
a few specimens of his finest composition. His Stoi'y of Rimini is 
founded upon that episode in Dante’s Inferno which alludes to the fate 
of the two unfortunate lovers, Paulo and Francesca. In^ad, however, 
of describing them in the regions of despair, and rashly intruding lipon 
the sacred precincts of Dante, the poet restores the beautiful Shades to 
earth, and to the power and distraction of its conflicting affections. Fran, 
cesca is th&^tim of .a political union. Pier preference is given to 
Paulo, the iS^some and amiable younger brother, whUe she is betrayed 
into a marriage with Giovanni the^^lder^^ an ill-tempered tyrant. To 
complete the illusion and entanglement, Paulo marries her as the proxy 
of the Prince his brother. In the fresliness and truth of his descriptions, 
Mr. Hunt emulates the elder poets, aUd excels them in that high finish 
which gracefully veils its own pains-taking. And the poem is nearly a 
continuous description^ intermingled with incidental strokes of passion 
and tenderness, which in a few words convey a world of sentiment and 
of suggestions to reflection. His old gardens, and f#j|2l|iii8, and bowers, 
and out-door pictures, transport us to the birth-time of English poetry ; 
though his polish and elaborate finish, and richness ,jL%the^ fancy of his 
oniament, often make his Muse resemble a diHcafe and high-bred 
beauty masquerading in the garb of a lovely country girl, and botrayed by 
her conventional graces and the elegance of her movements. The poem 
opens with a piece of delicious and sparklihg description, full without 
confusion, and affluent in beautiful imagery, every word calling up a 
fresh picture. 



tMigk Him. ^ 

" «M- ftf m;. 

Round dd ltii^lBrf clear-ib^n towars and bay^ 

A morn tbe loVeliaat which the year hai leen, 

Last of the spring, yet fivsh with all its green; 

For a warm eve^ and gentle rains at nighty 
Have left a sparkling wel^me for the light, 

And there's a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves ai*e sharp, the distant hills look out ; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeae ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 

And, waeu you listen, you may hear a coil 
Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil ; 

And all the <v.ene, in short, sky, earth, and sea, 

Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly. 

’Tie nature full of spirits, waked, and springing, 

The bir^ to the delicious time are singing, 

Darting with/rcalrs and snatches up and down, 

Where the light woods go seaward from the town, 

While happy faces striking through the green 
Of leafy roads at every turn are seen, 

And the far ships lifting their sails of whiter 
Like joyful nands, come up with scattered light, 

Come gleaming up true to the wisHbd-for day, * 

And chase the wliistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 

• • • • • 


Already in the street the stir grows loud 
Of joy increasing and a bustling crowd. 

With feet and voice the gathering hum contends, 
Yearns the deep talk, the ready, laugh, ascends ; 
Callings, and clapf^g doora, aud curs unites 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight. 

And armed bands making important way, 

Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday ; 

And nodding neighbours, greeting as they run, 
And pilgrims chanting in the morning sun. 

With heaved-out tapestiy the windows glow. 

By lovely faces brought, that come and go ; 

Till the work smoothed, and all the streets attired, 
They take their seats, with upward gaze admired ; 
tfome looking doMm, some forwards, or aside, 
■bme re-adjusting tresses newly tied, 
some turning a trim waist, or o'er the flow 
Of crimson cloths hanging a hfl^ of snow ; 

But all with smiles prepared, abd garlando greet^ 
Aud all' iji^flut^teriiig talk, impatient for thi 



Mr. Hunt half apologizes for retaining the exquisite cR^^ptiomTthe 
ancient garden, in which, amidst all sweet and lovely things, Francespa 
alternately chided, and cherished the insidious passion that was stealing 
upon her peace. The omission iSbuld have been gratuitous offence, for 
assuredly every subsequent editor would have restored the passage. 
Let the reader ju^e : we l^y aside the minuter beauties, and come to 
the romantic Hyw^ scene. 

the flow^V^uSS^*round^^^fh a shade 
"Of circling pities, a babbling fountain played, 

’twixt their shafts you saw the water bright^ 
l^ich#irougb the darksome tops glimmered with showering light. 
So now you walked Iteside an odorous bed 
Of gorgeous hues, white, azure, golden, red; 

And now turned off into a leafy walk. 

Close and continuous fit for lover's talk^ 

And now pursued the stream, and as you trade 
Onward, and onward, o'er the velvet sod, 



And a new sense In your softfUpiiihff feet ; 

And then perhaps you entei’ed upon shades 
Pillowed with dells and uplands, ’twixt the glades, 
Through which the distant palace, now and then. 
Looked lordly forth with many-windowed ken ; 

A land of treei^ which, f'eaching round about, 

In shady blessing stretched their old ams out, 

With spots of sunny opening, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into bnjpks, 

Where at her drink you started the qfim deer. 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. 

And all about the birds kept leafy house. 

And sung and sparkled in and out the boughs, 

And all about a lovely sky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed through ; 

And here and there, in every part, were seats, 

Some in the open walks, some in retreats. 


« • « 


But *twi.xt the wood and flowery walks half way, 
And formed of both, the loveliest portion lay, 

A spot that struck you like enchanted'’ground ; — 

It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping shrubs, that mounted by degrees, 

The birch and poplar, mixed with heavier trees ; 
From under which, sent through a marble spout, 
Betwixt the dark wet green, a rill gushed out, 
Whose sweet low talking seemed as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade. 7 ' 

The ground within was lawn, with plots of flowei-s 
Heaped towards the centre, and with citron bowers, 
And in the midst of all, clustered with bay. 

And myrtle, and just gleaming to the day . 

Lurked n pavilion, — a delicious sight — 

Small, marble, well-proportioned, mcllowy white, 
With yellow vine-leaves 8prJnkled,»but no more,-*. 
And a young orange either side the door. 

The door was to the wood, forward and square. 

The rest was domed at top and circular ; 

And through the dome the only light came in 
Tinged as it entered, with the vine leaves thinH *’l| 


In this delicious cetreat, Francesca is one summer^s afternooiil^ reading 
in tho^right romance” of SiMiauncelot of the Lake, about the love of 
/Wen fGGne|||i for that kiMght, when Paulo follows her. The poet 
j^other soui^-than his own invention, for the beautiful 
inciolmt whiOTnurries on the catastrophe, but the delicacy of sentiment, 
and grace of narration are all his own ; and his also is the creation of 
the shadowy forebodings, and vary ing|. moods of mind which prepare us 
for the event : 


Ready she sate with one hand to turn o'er 
The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before 
The other piiropping her white brow and thMring 
Its ri%glete ou^ under Ay light glowiii||j||||L 
So sat she flxed; and so doserved was she • 

Of one who at the door stood tenderly, > 

Paulo^who from a window seeing her 
Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where. 
Had thought she was in tean^ and flmnd that day, 
His usual eflbrti vain to keep away. 

‘ May 1 come in said he : It made her start, 
That smiling voice; she coloured, pressed her heart 
A moment, as for breatii, and then with free 
And usual tone said, 'D yes, certainly.' 
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There*i rant to ^ aA obnaoiouf times like theie 
An affectation of rbright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and surey 
As if to seem so, were to be secure : 

With this the lorers met, with this they spoke, 

With this they sat down to the Belf<*same book, 

And Paulo, by degrees, genti^ embraced 
With one permitt^ arm her lorely wajist ; 

And both their cheeks like peaches on a tree, 

Leaned with a togch together thriJlingly, 

And o'er the book they hung and nothing said, 

And every lingering page, grew longer as they iread. 

<< As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their colour change, they came upon the part 
Where ibnd Geneura, with her flame long nurst, 

Smiled upon Launcelot when he kissed her first 
That touch at last through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turned, scarce knowing what he did, 

Only he'felt he could no more dissemble. 

And kissed her mouth to mouth all in a tremble. 

Sad were thoaq hteirts, and sweet was that long kiss ; 

Sacred be love from sight, whate’er it is. 

The world was all forgot, the struggle o’er • 

Desperate the joy — that day they read no more.” 

There is nothing in the poem finer than the calm, deep, and gently 
manifested remorse, and the dying scene of Francesca. From a repre- 
sentation of the sorrq|w of her lover we come thus upon her despair : 

But she, the gentler frame — the shaken flower, 

Plucked up to wither in a foreign bower, 

Tlie struggling, virtue-loving, fallen she 
The wife^hat was, the mother that might be,— . 

What could she do, unable thus to keep 

Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and weep. 

For ever stooping o’er her broidciy frame 
Half blind, and longing till the night time came, 

When worn and weari^ out with the day's soitow 
,She might be still and senseless till the morrow. 

I '^And oh, the morrow I how it used to rise ! 

How would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from the sense of the long Ibowring day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn Iway, 

Loathing the ligjit, ancf groan to sleep again ! 

Then sighing once for all to meet the pain, 

She would get up in haste, aud try to pass 
The time iu patience, wretched as it was ; 

'Till patience self in her distempered sight, 

Would seem a charm tq|Which she had no right. 

And trembling at the lip aud pale with fears, 

Sho shook her head and burst into fresh tears, 

Old comforts now were not at her command : 

The falcon reached in vain from off his stand ; 

Tha flowers were not refreshed ; the very light, 

The tftoishine, seemed as if it shone at night ; 

The least noise* smote her with a sudden wound; 

' And did she hear but the remotest sound 
Of song or instrument about the place, 

She hid with both her hands her streaming face; 

But worse to her than all (and oh, thought she. 

That ever, ever, such a worse should be !) 

The sight of intent was or child at play ; 1 

Then would she turn, and move her Up% and pray v 
That heaven would take her, if it pleMed away. J 
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I pass the meetings Paulo had with her 
Calm were they in their outward character^ 

Or pallid efforts, rather to suppress 

The pangs within that either*s might he less ; 

And ended mostly with a passionate start 
Of tears and kindnes^when they came to part. 

• Thinner he grew, she thought, and pale with care ; 

< And 1, *twas 1 that dashed his noble air 1* 

He saw her wasting, yet with placid show, 

And scarce could help exclaiming in his woe : V 

< O gentle creature I look not at me so j 

One thing has been omitted in this notice of the new edition of Mr 
Hunt’s Poems. It was intended, by the publication, to indemnify him in 
some measure for his sufferings, pecuniary as well as personal, in the 
cause of truth ; and it will not be the fault of those whose sympathy he is 
most likely to prize, if this generous purpose fail. The list of his guinea 
subscribers is a right Catholic calendar. Still, without exertions, to which 
every right-minded and just -hearted man should lend his heartiest aid, 
the plan must prove abortive. We have snfftllchopes even of the success of 
that devjsed for the benefit of the family of Sir W alter Scott. Sincerely, 
nevertheless, do we wisli that Mr Moxon’s subscription list for this edi- 
tion may number tens of tliousands of names, anld thus contribute to the 
ease of his mind who has so long imparted knowledge and ministered 
delight to hundreds of thousands. Why should not all book clubs and 
subscription libraries order this edition of Leigh ifj^nVs Poems ? Their 
small mites might not amount to much ; but as he himself says, in writing 
to a friend, The affair may not come to’ any thing ; but the kindness 
shewn does so much good to one’s heart.*^ 


MR. STUART’S THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

This is the very book that was wanted to counteract ihe fpiionOtf hur 
Halls and Trol^pes. Mr. Stuart’s name will command the attention 
even of the most aristoci^ttcal reader. He is a man of good family, 
and accustomed to the best society. No one can deny that he knows 
the feelings of a gentleman, and has, on all occasions, proved himself to 
be actuated by them. But he has claims upon the attention even of the 
rational portion of the public. Mr. Stuart is a man who has borne up 
against severe and undeserved revues of fortune, without falling into 
sour or desponding views of society?^ He is a man of sterling principle, 
and habits of cool, steady observation. His mind is of the strong built 
undazzling kind ; it possesses no one faculty or quality which is not 
common to the mass of society, but it possesses all that they do, in the 
healthiest and fullest proportions. His tastes are correct and highly 
cultivated. He is an experienced man of business, a sound lawyer, an 
experienced farmer, and well acquainted with the workings of our mone- 
tary system. Lastly, he is independent and fearless in the expression 
of his opinions ; yet not one of those who derive pleasure from the mere 
excitement of saying strong things. This is the man qualified to pro- 
Bounce a fair judgment on America. His liberal and rational views 
secure him from prejudice, while hia conversance with the niceties of 
refined society render him alive to aR deficiehcics on the score of the 
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minor morals. His habits of business make him a valuable evidence on 
testimony on every thing that regards the working of the constitutional 
and judicial system 4»f America. His sound sense^ and even his want 
of fancy and imagination^ give o homeliness. to all his remarks, which 
stamp them with the character of truth. 

Mr. Stuart landed at New York on the 23d of August 1828. He sailed 
from the same port on the 17th of* April 1831.'^ From the time of his 
landing, till the end of Janizary 1830, he remained principally at New 
York, making, however, long and frequent excursions into the interior 
of the States, and through the most important districts of New England, 
and one journey to Washington. At the close of this period, he set 
out on a tour through the Southern and Western States, in the course 
of which he visited Virginia, the Carolinas, Mobile, Louisiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio; returning through Philadelphia to New York. In the coarse 
of these wanderings, he mixed in the freest and most unreserved man- 
ner with all classes of Americans ; and the observations which he made, 
and the reflections which they have suggested, he now submits to the 
public, in two post octavo* vdlumes. It would be utterly hopeless for us 
to attempt conveying to the reader, in our brief limits, any thing like 
a correct outline of the varied and interesting information amassed by 
Mr. Stuart. We will attempt, however, by means of extracts^ to offer 
him a succedaneum, in a taste of the author's quality 

Respecting the comparative interest of a journey through the* Northern 
and the Southern St^es of the Union, Mr. Stuart thus expresses him- 
self : — 

It will appear from the preceding journal, that there is far less to interest a 
traveller in the Southern States of North America, including Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgiai^labania, and Louisiana, than in ' the other parts of the 
Continent which 1 visited. There is, too, greater difficulty, and greater expense in 
travelling through the Southern, than the Northeni division of the United States. 
I incline therefore to think, that the fatigue and expense of a journey to the South is 
hardly repaid by the sight of any thing that is not to be found in the Northern States. 
1 would therefore recommend to persons ^'orn Britain travelling to the United States 
for amusement, and w'ho have no business or avocation that calls them to the 
south, to confine their jouiTieying to Washington, and that part of the States to the 
northward of it, on the eastern side of the Alleghanies ; and on the western, to 
limit their tnivels to the line of the River Ohio, and to the States to the. northward 
of that river, and of its confluence with the Missisplppi, Tvhich they ought by all means 
to sec. In this way a tinvellcr may obtain as peifect a notion, and as perfect a view 
of the great American rivers, as by descending the Mississipi to New Orleans. All 
travellers should see the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri, and the beauties 
of the prairies and country in the neighlToiirhood of St. Louis, St. Charles*, and in 
the Western States. There are objects here of the most magnificent description, 
quite unlike any thing to be seen in Europe. Louisville, Lexington, and Frankfort, 
are quite in the way of a traveller in H^ng up or down the Ohio, and ought to be 
visited ; but, above all, let the traveller see New York and its vicinity, and New 
York State, and New England and its villages, well and thoroughly. 

If he takes pleasure in the most beautiful sceneiy in the world, he will be amply 
repaid for the inconveniencies necessarily attending his passflge from Europe, day*8 

voyage on the glorious Hudson. On amving at New York, supposing him to »Hve In 
summer, as most travellers do, he will find the heat at first very intolerable, and the 
noise very irksome, from carriages, carts, and waggons, all of which move at a trot. 

I would there^re advise him, Instead of domiciliating himself in a great boarding, 
house or hotel at New York, to betake himself to a quiet house on the temco at 
Brooklyn, or to some such one as that of which we were inmates at Hoboken. 
Should he go to a private boarding-house, he may lequire a little wine. It is al- 
ways very high-priced, ou'ing to the trifling demand for it, add often not of the best 
quality in such places t but at any wine-merchants, Madeira and sherry may be 
Procured of good quality, ^rt and claret are not so easily to be had. . 
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In this opinion we coincide^ with a slight modification. To a person 
of Mr. Stuart’s kind and rational^ but somewhat an imaginative turn of 
mindj the Northern States afford a pleasing field for the exercise of the 
benevolent emotions^ the deprivation of which in the South nothing can 
repay. Yet, even amid the unliealthy swamps, and slavery-begotten 
immorality and despotismi of the latter half of the Union, there occur, 
even in Mr. Stuart's own book, sketches of irregular picturesque charac. 
ter, eminently qualified to stimulate and gratify the fancy. Take, for 
example, his picture of a coach-driver in the back woods : — 

" Here the most lawless of all the drivers I had yet met got the charge of the 
stage. At the distance of two or three miles from the house, at a point where the 
road was covered with stumps of trees, he drew up, and tying the reins up at the 
front window, he said to me, the only passenger, ‘ Look to the reins till I come 
back.’ He was obliged to go a little way to give out some sewing, as he said. 
There was neither a house nor a human being in our view, and 1 felt it unpleasant 
to be left alone in the forest ; but there was no alternative, for the driver was out of 
sight behind the trees ui a moment. He did not return for thirty-five minutes ; and 
then, feeling some apology to be necessary, ho said, < I was obliged to hear her 
story. The fact is, I keep a girl a little way off. I have built her a house, and we 
have a negro wench to attend her. Yet the people af^ making a mighty fuss about 
it. How do they manage th^ matters in the North, Sir ?* I of course advised 
him to marry, as they do in the North ; but he said the ffiii's family were not equal 
to his, and he could not think of disgracing himself. Intough he was very fond of 
her. The great ^ult, however, which the public have to find with this person, 
whoso nama is Symes, is that of leaving the u'hole southern mails at the mercy of a 
stranger, of whom he knew nothing, and who could not be expected to make any 
extraordiuaiy exertion, if any attempt had been made to ca#y them off.** 

This is as striking a picture, as we can well imagine, of the struggle 
between pride and principle in a bold mind, placed in a society sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to make its opinion felt, yet too weak and scat, 
tered to erect it into a complete check. We sympathize with the young 
man’s attachment, irregular though it be : we smile at the simplicity 
of his question, How do they manage these things in the North, Sir ?” 
— and we foresee suffering and shame in his aberration from the straight 
path of virtue. This is the first scene in a tragedy repeated in all ages. 
The steady, serious deportment of worthy Duncan Macmillan, an inn. 
keeper in the same wild district, contrasts finely with the young Back- 
woods’ man 

V 

<< It being dark when we arrived, Duncan himself came out to welcome me, and, 
as soon ns he discovered that I was from Gotland, he gave mo his hand ; and his 
pleasure on seeing me was increased, when he found that I could ask him how he 
was to-day in Gaelic. ' 

Ouucan came from Argyle >vhen he was veiy young. He is married to an 
American woman, whose parents were Scotch ; but she, as well as he, can speak 
Gaelic. He settled in this country about ten^ears ago, and has seventy acres cleared 
by his own industry, and a considerable tract of wood-land. He was very inquisitive 
respecting bis native country, but he did not hint at any wish to return to it. He was, 
he said, under a good government, that did justice to all, and he had many advan- 
tages. He never went to haarket, but for coffee. He grew both sugar and cotton on 
his ow#plantation ; and, being a member of a temperance society, he did not taste 
fermented liquor. Coffee was, he said, the best stimulant ; and very good coffee he 
gave us. The drivers, both Mr. I^lly and he who was to be charioteer next morn- 
ing, were, of course, at supper with us; and 1 was glad to find that Mr. Macmillan 
had so much influence with them, as to put an entire stop to their rude> boisterous 
swearing. 

** Mr. Macmillan promieed me a separate bed-room, and he was as good as his 
word ; but it was a very small apartment, thinly board^, with hardly any room for 
chair or any thing else. He said, however, that he was a man of invention ; and, 
mkinff his cqrpentei-*s tools with him, he in a moment put up pins for a looking- 
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glftM, «nd other neeeemry ftrtidee. I wee not long in bed irhen 1 distiiietl)r heaili-^ 
him, through the thin boarding of the room, engaged in fiunily worifalp with his 
family, consisting of his wife and two daughtcra^ who were young womed.’* 

We cannot resist the temptation t^j 
gallery, side by side with Dayid 

After a charming driye we arrived, wi^ kedUSffPelite?or breSbiMl^^ a small 
^ cabin kept by a person of the name of Bonnm. There was only one apartment in the 
house, and in it Captain Wade ^nd I found Mrs. Bonnm seated at the head of a ta- 
ble, on which there still were some remains of a breakfast. The driver who was 
to proceed with us was just about finishing his meal. Mrs. Bonnm seemed to remain 
inactive on our taking our places at the table ; and upon our telling her that we could 
not breakfast upon what we saw on the table, she said, that was none of her business, 
that she had put a good breakfast on the table at the stage hour, but that we were 
far to lafe. In the meantime, she appeared to commence making some preparation, 
and I, for the sake of talking, asked the driver where in the world he lodged, as there 
did not seem to be another habitation in the forest into which we had now got. He 
replied, that he lived in the same apartment with the landlord and landlady and their 
children. My question, and the reply, enraged the cross-grained Mrs. Bonum to such 
a degree^ that, she intermitted all preparation for breakfast, muttering, that the in- 
quisitiveness of stage-passenggprs'^Was past bearing. I immediately gave her to under- 
stand, that imlcss we got a good breakfast, the half ^llar, which is exacted at all the 
hotels in the south for breakfast would not be paid ; and that we must have broiled 
chickens and eggs, of which we saw the first breakfast had been composed. She de- 
nied having any eggs for a long time, but, at last, finding us resolute she produced 
them. Still, however, to presei*ve a consistency oS character, flie told me, when I 
asked for salt, which was nowhere to he found on the table, that she ‘ thought I had 
110 occasion for it, as the butter was salted, and would make very good spice for the 
eggs.* In the end, howi^cr, we prevailed, and got every thing necessary for making a 
good breakfast, though from the worst-tempered American female I had seen on my 
travels ; hut this road passes through a country, a very small portion of which is yet 
settled, and where there are no other hotels than those at which the mail stage stops. 
The hotel-keepei‘s, therefere, if they deserve the name^ and the drivei-s, usurp an au^ 
thority which would not he submitted to in peopled parts of the country.** 

More pleasing^ pictures succeed, after the traveller leaves the half. 
settled dry land to embark on the broad bosom of the Mississipi 


Mr. Flint very correctly observes, that it was perhaps necessary to have some- 
thing of the experience of the slowness, difficulty, and danger of propelling boats 
against the current of the Mississippi, and of the great western rivers of America, in 
order fully to estimate the advantage of the invention of the steam-boat He himself 
had ascended the Mississippi in the way former! y.j;)ractisGd, for fifty days in succession, 
and considered ten miles a-day as good piogress. It is now, he says, refreshing to see 
the large and beautiful steam-boats sCuddiug up the eddies as though on the wing. 
When they have run out the eddy, and strike the current, it is a still more noblo^' 
spectacle. The foam bursts in a sheefc quite over the deck ; the boat quivers for a 
moment with the concussion ; and then, as if she had collected her energy, she re- 
sumes her stately march, and mounts against the current five or six miles an hour. 
A family in Pittsburg consider it a ^ht matter to pay a visit to their relations on 
the Red River, at the distance of 20^ miles. An invitation to breakfast at a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, it is no difficult matter to comply with. The passing steam- 
boat receives you in the night, and you reach your destination at the appointed hour 
as certainly as by a British mail-coach. • , 

With all these manifbld advantages, the steam-boats are very unpopular i^ong that 
description of the population on the banka of the rivers^ who were formerly mployed 
in the boat navigation of the Mississippi, and of the other great rivers.' Above 
10,000 of those perspna have been obliged to betake themselves to other occupations. 
There was something romantic in the toilj and danger, and exposure, and a^dents 
of Ais long and perilous voyage. The inhabitants on the banks of the rivers saw 
the boats passing their habitations^ on fine spring mornings, when the beauties of the 
fi>fest, the mild temperature of the air, the dear sky ofi this country, and the deep 
dver fioatipg the boat gently forwar^preoent delightful images to the beholders. 
At such a jUme no danger is visible. Iiiere is no .call fe^ labour ; the boat takes 
care of lisdiT; one of the boatmen plays a violin while the others dance. Greeting^ 
trials of wit, offers of love to the girls on the shore, or saucy meisages.between thdife 
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in the boat and those on land fill up the time. The boat glides on until it disappeahi 
behind a projecting part of the forest. Then the bugle^ with which all these boats 
are proyided, is sounded at a distance over the water. Such a scene has charms for 
> the imagination, which are irresistibly alluring to the young, along-the banks of 

^ Mr. Stuart’s travels, to which our^ 

attentionfotirheen first diretsfed, solely for the purpose of shewing^ that 
it contains much interesting matter, and introduce the reader .to his 
notes upon that part of America where he evidently feels most at home. 
The key to all the mistakes committed by Europeans, with regard to 
American society, is indicated in the following passage < 

But here let me remind those into whose hands these pages may fall, as to my views 
in writing them. They are not meant to furnish details necessary for those brho wish 
to learn how the exclusive class in the great American cities, or the of the so- 
ciety at Washington, live. That there is a class of people in the great towns of the 
United States, and at the seat of Legislation, who are entitled to the appellation of 
Exclusives, I have no doubt; but it is well-known that this class, in most cases in 
all oonntries^ resemble each other much more closely in their artificial way of living, 
and in their artificial manners, than the other portions of society. The exclusive' so* 
ciety of the United States, howevc^;;, is far more trifling In number in relation to the po- 
pulation, than*in any other country, and they are, therefore, far leas entitled to notice 
than in other countries, as well as because they can only ntlhintain their separation 
from the mass of the people to a very limited extent. In their own houses they may 
live as they please, dine at London hours, and associate only with such persons as 
they choose ; but in tras'clling, and appearing at places of public resoit, they can 
command no difierent sort of treatment, in any respect, from, that which is given to 
every person who conducts himself with propriety, and has eijfough of money to pay 
his share of the requisite travclliog expenses. 

I had abundant opportunities of satisfying myself of the tntth of this observation. 
Wealth in the metropolis of the British empire, tvhen properly employed, confera all 
advantoges. It not only enables the possessor to ))mcui’e all the luxuries of life, but 
it bestows a status in society which is not otherwise attainable, and which may lead 
even to the acquisition of rank. In the United States, rank, respect, and considera- 
tion are given to talent alone, and to higli ofiice, which can only be obtained by the 
display of talent and industry.*’ 

Upon which text, were we allowed to dilate a little, we should say 
something very like what follows ; — In Europe there is a factitious dig. 
nity attaching to the name of an idle gentleman, or a soldier, or any 
other privileged person. On the other hand, there is an arbitrary asso- 
ciation of the sentiment of mdan and vulgar with the mere name of a 
mechanical profession. The consequence is, tl^at the individuals belong- 
. ing to either class afiFect in some measure the manners attributed to it 
by common consent. The aristocracy dre at least externally polished, if 
not essentially refined ; ancf the industrious classes of the community 
are but too apt to indulge in vulgar petty habits of thought am 
sentiment. Hence the ridiculous contrast which we often find between 
the bearing of a retired tradesman and the place in society to which he 
aspires, dr which the wor^d, in respect of his wealth, is willing to con- 
cede to him. This theme has been enlarged upon again and again 
by essayists, novelists, and dramatists. Now, it so happens, that the 
bulk of mankind do not see what really lies before their noses, but 
only what they have been tdld is there. Accordingly, when a European 
goes to America, and finds a Jud^ge keeping a store or hotel, and a Miu 
jor driving the stage, he does not set himself to discover what these men 
really are ; but he immediately recalls the stale jests to which he has been 
accnMoiised, about cits at St. JamesV^nd Almack's, and breaks into 
a hflm«^laugh,'as silly as it is offensive. The truth is, that as in Ame^, 
riea there ii no conventional rank to elicit the hollow graces of our ex- 



clusiveS} Wk tk^, is no association ot meanness attaching to any ipdus* 
trious pursuit; to degrade its professors in theii^own eyes. The chivtd* 
rous feelings of America are springs from a different soil^ and display 
themselves under a modified form. The ground in which they have 
stricken deep and undying root is thus descri^^d and prefaced by Mr. . 
Stuart / 

« On one of the first days I walked out, I was joined by a seafaring person of the 
name of Sh«aff(^ with ^whom I had got acquainted in the course of my walks by the 
sea side, who lived in the neighbourhood, and had a small boat, and seemed to gain 
his livelihood by fishing, and feirying over passengers to and from the island. After 
congratulating me on my recovery, he asked me if I was not in want of hooks. He 
had seen me occasionally bring books from Boston, before 1 had met with the acci- 
dent before noticed. He mentioned various historical and philosophical books in hls^ 
library, which were at my service ; and also the London Examiner newspaper for 
several years. I caught at his offer, when he mentioned the Examiner, having been 
recently reading the American account of the battles on the Canada frontier in the 
wars of 1813 and 1814, and being anxious to compare them with the British Gazette 
accounts. 1 therefore accepted the Examiner, which he fortunately had at the period I 
wanted. I doubt whether such an occurrence as this could have happened anywhere else 
in the world. I found that Mr.^ Shoaffe, whose house is as humble-looking a wooden 
cottage as any one in the neighbourhood, had formerly been a seaman in a merchant 
ship, and had been in England ; but tlie explanation is eVsy. Education is 8pen to all 
in this country ; and all, or almost all, are educated. It was lately ascertained by re- 
ports accurately taken, that, out of a population of about 60,000 persons in the State 
of Massachusetts, only 400 beyond the age of childhood could not road or write. And 
more especially, by returns from 131 ^pwns presented to the legislature, that the num- 
ber of scholaro receiving instruction iw those towns is 12,393; that the number of per- 
sons in those towns, between the ages of fburtcen and twenty-one, who are unable to 
read and write, is fifty-eight ; and that in one of those towns, the town of Hancock, 
there are only three persons unable to read or write, — and those three are mutes. The 
general plan of Education at the public free schools here is not confined to mere 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping, and the ancient and modern lan- 
guages; but comprehends grammar, mathematics, navigation, geography, history, 
logic, political economy, and rhetoric, moral and natural philosophy ; these schools 
being, as stated in the printed regulations, intended to occupy the young people from 
the age of four to seventeen, and to form a system of education advancing from the 
lo^vcst to the highest degree of in:proyement, which can be derived from any literary 
seminaries inferior to colleges and universities ; and to afford a practical and theore- 
tical acquaintance with the various branches of a useful education. 

<< Thcro are, at* present, at Boston, sixty-elght froe schools, besides twenty-three 
Sabbath schools ; in all of which the poorest inhabitant of Boston may have his chil- 
dren educated, according to the system of education, before specified, from the age of 
four to seventeen, without any expense whatever. The children of both sexes are 
freely admitted. The funds for thi^^c schdbls aro derived from bequests and donations 
by individuals, aftdl grants from the legislature and corporations ; and enable the 
trustees, consisting of twelve citizens, annually elected by the inhabitants of each of 
the twelve wards of the city, with the mayor and eight aldermen, to give the teachers 
salaries^ y^ing froni 2500 to 800 dollars a-year. The assistant teachers have 600 
dollaii; The trustees elect the teachers, and vote their salaries yearly ; and no pre- 
ference is given *on any principles but those of merit and skill. The teachers of the 
grammar schools must have b^n educated at college, and must have attained a degree 
of bachelor of arts. The morning and evening exercises of all the schools, commence 
with reading the Scriptures. A ycry strict system of supArislon and regulation ia 
established by the trustees. 

No expense whatever is incurred at those schools for the children except fiir 
hooks. 

The richer classes at Boston, ibrmerly, very generally, patronized teachers of ^ 
private schools, who were paid. in then sual way; but they now find that the best 
teachers are at the head of the public schools, and, in most cases, prefer them, — the 
children of the highest and Idtvest rank enjoying the privilege, altogether invaluable 
in a fine* ptate^ of being educated together. 

In the adjoiaiitg State of Connectiout it hai^been aaoertained by accurate reperli^ r 
that one-third of the population, of about 275,000, attend the echools. Ip. the 
whole of ; the New England States, the population of which, inclpding Massachiuiietla^ 
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and Coiiiiecticiit, amounts to about tivo millions, it is unquestionable, that the entire 
population are located, that is to say, can read and write, and that the exceptions, 
which do not at the utiuoS amount to 2000 persons, are composed of blacks and 
foreigners. 

“ The result of the recent inquiry into the state of Education in the State of New 
York, which adjoins New England, is almost equal to it in population, and to 
which 1 have already alluded, is very much, though not entirely the same. It is 
proved by actual reports, that 499,434 children, out of a population of one million, 
nine hundred thousand, were at the same time attending the schools, that is, a fourth 
part of the whole population. Although the pifblic funds of New York State are 
great, these schools are not entirely free, but free to all Avho apply for immunity 
fivm payment The amount of the money paid to the teachers by private jiersons 
docs not, however, amount to one-third of the whole annual expense, whicli is some- 
what less than a million of dollars. 

“ It is not, however, to be inferred, that education at frce-schuols is so general all 
over the United States, as in the four millions of inhabitants of New England and 
the State of New York ; but the provision for public schools is admirable in all the 
populous states, PeiisyJvania, New Jci-sey, Maryland, Virginia, &c. ; and free educa- 
tion can cveiywhere be procured, even in the southern states, for whites, on applica- 
tion being made for it. The appropriations of land for schools in the old states 
were formerly very much confined to the donations of individuals, many of which 
have now, however, become very valuable ; but the Appropriations for schools in the 
new statea have been regulated by congress, and their extent is immense. Every 
township of the new lands is divided into thirty-six sections, each a mile square, and 
each containing b'40 acres. One section of every township is appropriated for schools. 
In addition to this, great appropriations have been made In Ohio, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and others of the western states, for seminaries of a higher order, to the extent 
of about one-fifth of those for schools. The laud belonging to public schools in the 
new states and territories, in w'hich appropriations hare been made on the east side of 
the Mississippi, amounts to about eight millions of acres, ^nd is of course advancing 
in value as the population increases. The extent of land, which will be appropriated 
to the same purpose when the land on the western side of the Mississippi is settled, 
must be prodigious,— at present not capable of being guessed at.** 

The consequence of this universal diffusion of iiitellip^ence is, that 
while poor men, like Mr. Shcaffe, are taught to feel as generously as 
the M’ealthy, the latter are prevented from associating any sense of dis- 
grace with making themselves useful. This fact is strikingly illustrated 
by one of Mr. Stuart’s most interesting anecdotes ; — „ 

In the morning, I found :i barouche, rather a better-looking one than usual, in 
all respects, already at the hotel door, when I appeared before the ajppointcd hour, to 
give notice, that, on account of the indisposition of one of onr party, it would be im- 
possible to set out before nine o’clock. That will not suit me so well, said the drL 
ver, as, after hearing what I had said, he was driving from the door. Such a remark 
from him struck me at the moment as strange, bu/ made of courac no great impres- 
sion. At nine we started. Soon afterwards, the driver leaned back from the driving- 
seat, which was not much above the levcEof the scats in the barouche, and addressed 
some general remarks to us as strangers ; but the sunshine was at the time so over- 
powering, and one of our party still so much annoyed with headache, that he must 
have observed us indisposed to enter into conversation with him, and he afterwards 
contented himself with answering any questions which we put to him on oiir way. 
He showed us, however, that he had perfect knowledge of the country, and of the 
dreadful scenes, of which it had, in former times, been the theatre, and that he was a 
very different person, in po\nt of education and information, from the coachmen of our 
own country ; but he had taken the hint which he hud conceived that we intended 
to give him, and now confined his answers pretty closely to our questions. The 
country is sandy and stony, but there are fine hills in the distance, and the 
prospect of the lake surrounded by mountains, is very beautiful, in descending fram 
higher grounds on Caldwell, the village, or rather county town, at the south, 
western edge of the lake. Caldwell has been but recently built, but it con- 
tains public buildings of all kinda,— a jail, being the county town of the county 
of Warren, — a newspaper, — and a great and chaimingly situated hotel for strangers 
to see the lake or to fish. Haring anired at Caldwell, we hired a small boat 
to take us out on the lake, and directed our charioteer to have the carriage ready for 
IIS as io6u as a signal, which we arranged, should appear from our boat.' The lake 
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Yeiyimichmcmblet the of WeBtmorelaii4»ai]ul9ome of the Scotch lakes. Hill/ 
Goantrjr (motmiaiikB }t levied hen^ thongh none of it ia above ISQO ^ high.) ear- 
rounds (be lake o|i all sides. I'he shores m finely broken, and the lake itself sprinkled 
with a great number of beautUnl idands^ on one of which, where we landed, there is 
a tea-housei The Mien of the lake are deep, and most transparent ; and fish, espe- 
cially red tnnii^ is- excellent^ and most abundant Tfie Uke is about thlity-six miles 
long, and of various brehdt^ nowhere exeee(]ffi|g;ibur imes. Oo'coiping to the shora 
from the lakc^ the money wMch 1 had agreed^ pay fdr the boat was refused. The 
sum promised, we wefe ijj^ was fiir the bogt itself» but not for navigating it lliere 
was no redress, and we submitted ^thout much grumbling tp what we considered an 
Imposition, remarking) that this was the first time the Yamafil hpd come Ygrfcsbixd 
over 118 . This settle^, we were even mors at a loss, for our ^vsgtwas^whm tp op 
found, and we were ready to set out O^r signal from never been list 

ticed. We did not kncar how to proceed, when a bystander, t^mg pity on ua, sait^ 
the driver is probably in the jail, pointing oat the way it We set off in that direc- 
tion, and met him coming from it. He made no excuse or d^logy, but set about 
preparing our conveyance. As soon as it was rcld^ we got into it, but Ihe driver 
shewed no symptoms of setting out We asked the cause. He was wafting, he said, 
for the little boy whom he had brought out wfth him on the driving-scat,^ and Vho 
would presently be with us. We began to think that the driver was disposed to treaf 
us rather cavalierly^ and I had almost asked him, whether hg^lookcd to the boy, fojj^ 
whom he was waiting, or to us^ for the hire of tlie cppveyance ; hut I recollected in 
time, that all altercation with the natives ought, if po^ble^ to be avoidi^ by persons 
travelling in a foreign country, and that the trouble of obtaining i^ipAs, ev^ in 
cases which required it more, made it much wiser to submiC in silence to a little ii^ 
convenience. We therefore sat for some time longer, whether patienidy or imptff 
tiently I need not say, when I notice, that we were all well again, with a good appe- 
tite, and dinner waiting for us at Glen's Falls. In th<^^meanwhile, we ap^ied to the 
driver to give us a little of the information he had volunteered in the moftiing, but 
wo found him apparently not much disposed to be communicative. He had not, we 
presumed, foigot the reception we had given him in the ipoiniug. This was provok- 
ing, as Caldwell and its neighbourhood comprehend the grounds on which the dread- 
ful combats between the French and British, between the years 175® and 1760 were 
fought. We succeeded, however, at last, by being more than usually communicative 
ourselves, in satisfying the driver that we ucie not sauiy travellers, and he got into 
good humour with us. The weary boy made his appearance, and we were off. The 
driver soon shewed himself so well informed, th.it all anxiety about our dinner loft 
IIS, and we stopped and stopped again to have pointed out to us, on the spo^ the 
scenes of those battles, which he described almost as if he had been an eye-witness. 

• • • • • • • 

“ At length wo approached the door of our hotel, and all of us felt regret at the 
idea of so soon being deprived of the agreeable society of our charioteer. As soon as 
we got out of the carriage, when we were within hearing of each other, 1 applied for, 
and had the sanction of my Allow-travelJers, to beg hipd to favonr ua with his com- 
pany at dinner, and to take a glass of wiii6 with us. 1 nasteiied to the bar-room, where 
1 found him smoking a cigar. 1 preferred my request in4he most civ!) terms I couhl 
think of. He looked at me for a momeiitf and then expressed great surprise, that a 
foreigner should have asked his driver to dine with 1 urg^ our anxiety to have 
a little mpre of his agreeable company, and promisea that we should endeavour to 
impart to him all the information we could give, relative to the institutions of our 
own country, in return the valuabb^ communications he had made to us. But 
he finally declined, with perfect civility, though, at the same time, with that sort of 
manner which prevented any attempt to press him. < His fiimily,* he said, < expected 
him, and he must go homo. Perhaps, sir,* he added, * you was not aware that tUo 
High Sheriff of the County was your driver to-day. We are very neighbourly heyen 
The horses expected for you this morning had not come in, and I could not refuse 
my neighbour, (mentioning his name,) when he applied to me. 1 have good hone% 
and would have been soivy to disappoint a stranger.* Having finished bis clg^ 
Mr. Spencer took leave of me with a shake of the hand. We found, on inc^m 
that he was a general merchant in the village, and had mills and a store. HiamSgh- 
boufihad singled him out,--iiot on account of his education, which was not.enpeiiar 
to that of his follow-citizens, but on account j|Lhis shrewdness and good oiainsctim 
make him a justice of peaces which cemrs the title of judjpii, As Juaiichip!$ 
peacfo he gave im eaUsIkcaoii that they pxomeM him tojih tbehr bdifih 
in the^ latter capacity lie had biulness this mominf to transact at Chlfiwelb 
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county town, and where the jail committed to hit charge is situated. Tliis explains 
the anxiety^ eapiwwed to he off early. The little boy on the drivhi| e^t was the 
son of a prigona^ In the jaili to whom he was carrying lineisi^ Ne sutor plira oro- 
pklamy Met cobbler stick to his last/ has no part in tlie Te|pn|MUcan character of 

We quote anotlier instl^ce of perfect compatibility iin America of the 
combination of the cliaraeter oFa^rfbet gentleman With an employment 
deemed irreconcilable with it in cur own countryv We have been in. 
fluenoed in selectkiggkhis passage by the tribute to the^ladies of America 
with sRiich it copdWdes:— « 

<< A ftw miles fiietlkcr on we stopped at tie hotel of Mr. moat for the night. This 
is one of the most comfortable of the country hotels which we have yet seen in this 
country^ quiet and retired, n6t dnlike an English parsonage-house on a small scale. 
,lriie inoprietor of this hotel, which has long been used as such^ has Very valuable 
. propei'ty surrounding it, but alfhough he still gives accommodation to pas- 

'senfers^ he does not allow the stage tq stop at it, so that it is quite as free from 
bustle m a private house. Mr. Sloat himself is of Dutch extraction, and speaks 
Dutch as well as English, which is the case with most of the Dutch farmers on both 
sides of the Hudson. ^ He was married to a lady of Polii^ extraction. When we 
reached the house, Mr. Sloat had just come in from h drill of the militia caralry of 
light-horsb ■/'.His dress ib very much like the Windsor nnilbrm, in which, being a 
htndffftm* Wiin, with a good ^rse, and well accoutred, he had more of the military 
^air thim most gentlemen connected with the army in this country whom I harp seen. 
Service in the militia light*horsc for fifteen years, exempts from militia service nlto- 
getheir. The whole expense of uniform and equipments is borne by the individuals, 
bu|.|ihiy are seldom in training' "for more than three days in the year. Mr. Sloat 
has about 1400 acres of land, great part of which is well cleared. His grandfather 
was the original proprietor. Wood.laud is here very valuable, on account of the 
iron-foundery and cotton works in the neighbourhood. Mr. Sloat has lately sold 
200 acres of wood-land, which he had bought fi*om the States in 1801, for fifty cents, 
per acre, at an immense advance. Ho keeps three pairs of horses, and two pairs of 
oxen. We were greatly pleased with the whole family, who were well-informed, 
and agreeable, in conversation, and as anxious to get information respecting British 
customs and manners^ as we were to become acquainted with theirs, and to see their 
domestic .economy. Wc were, therefore, very glad to find, that we were, according 
to the custom of the house, to live in the family rooms with the family. Mr. Stoat's 
eldest daughter is a very pretty girl of eighteen. She remained chatting with us 
after the rest of the family had retired ; and, afterwards, when she saw my wife to 
her bed-room, it did not occur to her, in her guileless nature^ to be necessary that 
she too should withdraw; on the contrary, she would have thought that she was 
guilty of a want of courtesy, if she had not returned to bear me company, until the 
time had come for my leaving, the parlour. I am firmly persuaded that the young 
women of this rank in lifeW the United *States^are quite equal to thoM of Great 
Britain in education, and undoubtedly their manners are far more unembarraieed 
and artless.” 

The following 
of American society 

While we were at New Rochelle, Mr Dennys, an itinerant lecturer on aetronomy 
and the popular branches of Natural philosophy, became an inmate of the house. 
A strange incident, as jt appeared to ns, happened at the beginning of one of 
his lectures. A man of colour, peifectly well apparelled, entered the room, and 
was coming forward with a view to hear, the lecture, which bad commenced. Mr 
Dennys addressing him, told him to go saying, * we want no people of colour 
here they are very well in their own way, but we don*t mean tamake them aetrono- 
mers.* The poor fellow was obliged to comply. After the lecture^ 1 ventured to re- 
mofistrate with Mr Dennys upon the gtoss impropriety of his conduct ; but his answer 
was quite satisfactory, as far as he was concerned,-- >the fact being, as he ststedf that 
^.^^had^ho alternative. The peqj^ connected wiUi the school^ and fals audience 
would have left the mKitf he bad allowed a man of M^ur to remain. 
^ ^ dlsgraceftil to the people of the United States, nor moio tneon* 

' IMjpt with their professed priories df ^equallty, than their treatmeiit Ot the free 


incident^femplifies one of the least amiable features 
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people of ooloulv thef coUMnUp ullii/eet them to MigtUties of etpvf IcMi cud re» 
fuee altogetM to^ifo^or^demkloift^fhcm. If mrlihTe'bItek tertanti bndtwlilte 
lemnte in the the]f on:^ ncceihm eat tMl^t and this <dr. 

cumitance t#ry pooHe to h|i^^;ptprva|iti of cohmf; aitotetlier.*’ 

It wpul^ ftl^Plur ffom MWn sooioUty of the North 

Ameriouis hds loi egepilS dReAieer thitir i^hUantry. 

" The MMMie4ii^4o^uaityof the^Amertmin are qnlto nnoetentatidai. 1 
wrlte^ howeter, of the^ipan pf pn^^vithont rejhmfie hfHthe amaU 

her of pcopt^ who oonaider themsatree the gread Indhia cojMp^ Ab Ihvitatkm^to 
dinner is gMwrally given in fuch word# as thiie : < I wl flaKw hocdto leh yon at 
two oclock.* ^reqnmtly no ohaiige whatever ia made In tHSpHitry euppoeinlf pou 
to accept. Your fk'ieiid^knowa that there is always abi^dance^g«^* fiiaA imn ^hk « 
table. That degre0^f attention is shown to you a stranger meeta wimosklp^* 
where^ in seeing that his plate be filled in the first instance wfih what fie Itke^lkt * 
no pressing or ei^tiVaty are used to make him eat or drink "more thdh^ he lilma If '* 
wine is produced^ it^is left for him to partake of it or not as he choosb. Thgpo is 
hardly ever any talk about the dinner, or the quality of the wine, whtth yakara- not 
provoked* to drink by being told how many years it l^s been in your friend's cellar, 
or to what vintage it belongs. ^ 

<< It is much more provable tftiat^ e\cn amongst the richest classes, cxclq 
a few who form smalhcotteries^n the great towns, onwho have be 
land, yon will hear little conversation, and that relating more to 
pursuits, their gains, and their dollar^ and their political situations, th 
they are eating, or the wine they are di inking. 

^hio subject is afterwards resumed. ^48## 

VLp<f^*l^ii^arties, which are very common in the United States, m some measure* ihfiCe 
up for what I look upon as the mol*e rational and comfortable convenational dinner 
of the middling, the best classes of society in Britain. 'Whei’c those tea-parties take 
place by invitation, tlie table is liberally covered, and with a greater number of ar- 
ticles, such as a protusioii of cakes of various kinds and preserves. Animal food, too, 
of some destription or other, is almost always produced, — and after the tea^or supper 
if finished, wine of various kinds, nuts, fruit, &c. are placed on tlm sideboard, or 
handed round. There is, perhaps, a little more room for conversation at such par- 
ties than at Biitish routes ; but still 1 conceive the ration|M[lterchange of Bentimont 
which takes place at English tlinners, to be, generally speaflng, awantiuglu the meal 
which if called by the same name in the United States. Let it not, however, be fiip« 
posed, that 1 fiildbh to insinuate that at any dinner, public or private, either a stranger 
or native has any reason to expect an uncivil answer to any conversation which he 
may address to any one sitting at table ; but the custom is so universal in the most 
populous port of the United States, to leave the table immediately after dinner, to 
smoke a cigar, and afterw'ards to return to piofessioiu]||)iU8iucss jf''that the people ge- 
nerally seem to me to be least inclined Tor conviviar conversation at the very time 
when we, with better taste, as 1 tfiink, enjoy it most^ |»am bound, however, if add, 
after seeing much more of the United States thaj^had done when I was making 
these remarks, that I have been at many tea.parti||Hi various parts of the country, 
where^ littlng over our wine after tea, we had tlfPenjoyment of agreeable and in- 
structive conversation for quite as long a time as should ever be devoted to it either 
in the Old or New Workb 1 am also bwud to add, what 1 myself had opportualfiee 
to observe, both in my own cant and that of other persons whom 1 knew, that there 
is the very greatest desire on the part of the people of this country, qf aJ/ claneet fb 
show kindness and attention, and to give qiecial proofs ofdiospitality to persons 
Britain, uM.may have had it in their poii^ip show attentions to them, or 
friends an4 lotlationi in England.*’ ^ ..mm 

What Iblloe^ relates to a tO^ct of deep interest, which has bden 
misrepresented in the grossest mankier by preceding writers, and is 
worthy of the most serious attention, " It is Mr. Stuart’s aecrant of a 
eamp^nieeting, or revival, at which he present. 

tfis mesflkg ivap^liSM wftblli^a fbrrest^dr 
tiesi had been cut to make such an opening as W|M requMM^The motnlnglipM 
was concluded some time before we arrived. Fromkhc hlfb grounds, thSTie^lW the 
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bay, of the shipping, and of the assembled multitudes, with their carriages and horses^ 
was very striking. A great many of the people were straggling in, the adjoining fields 
during the interval of the service. The shipping, all of whitfii had been employed in 
bringing pCieons from a ronsiderable distance to join the meetliig, consist^ of five 
steam-boats, about sixty sloops and schooner^ besides open boatSr The number of 
horses and carriages was pi\poi'tionabty great. It was calcinated that there were 
about 12,000 persons on the gieoamd, -certainly not less than 9000 or 10,000. 

. There seemed to be about a dozmi of clergymen, all belonging to the Methodist 
persuasion, in a large covered and elevated placlbtm. 

. Benches were prov4^ for the congregation, placed on the vacant or open space in 
fWmt of the platfon%' ,^^^he males wera on the one side of the benches, and the fe- 
males on the othefii'y !|^era were benches for a great part of the assembled multitude, 
and the bcpdies wei^ ikirronnded on all sides by a close body of those who had only 
stimditig room. When the afternoon service commenced, the effect of this prodigious 
atiriBiblage of people, all staiiflig, lifting up their voices, and joining in praise to 
their Creator, was more sublime than those who have not witnessed such a scene can 
weU imagine. The sermon, which was aftenvards delivered, lasted for an hour, and 
was distinctly heard all over the ground, for the most perfect order and silence pre- 
vailed. 'The clergyman preached from the 29th verse of the lOth chapter of the book 
of Numbers : * We are joiiriiffying unto the place of M'hich the Lord said, 1 w'ill give 
it you : come thowwlth ua, and we will do tlu*e good; for tbife Lord hath spoken 
go^ conceiniug Israel.’ * The discqurec seemed to me to be altogether faultless, and 
the-lMldreBi(fat'‘4h« end was most remarkably impressive. The speaker, in the conclu- 
sidil^ aUudgirfo the sect of ('liristiaiis to whieh he belonged, the Methodists ; but he 
meant, lio added, to s;iy ‘ nought against other denominations of Christians who did 
A Qei^.s eru^on^prayor, all kneeling, succeeded. Then a hymn was sung, and 
i n nr to the edge of the platform, said, that a 
friewd>#fiom they had never'TiIhr^^'fore, was about to address them. Another clergy- - 
mlln, an aged perons, then stepped forward, to enforce, as he said, the invitation in the 
text, which he did very shortly, and very skilfully, particularly, and with great 
earnestUMs, exhorting those members who had lately been added to the church, to 
communicate to their brothers, sisters, and friends, some idea of the haf»piness which 
they now enjoyeii, that they might be induced to follow their example, and accept the 
invitation, by joining the church, even before the meeting was over. 

The afternoon service was concluded as usual, with singing and prayer, and the 
most perfect decorum prevailed. The service continuoil for about two hours and 
a-half. ^ 

** The States twSng free from any religious establishment, every one is not 

only tolertfliM iii the exercise of the religion he believes, but he is at fi&U liberty, with- 
out the fear, except in veiy few and very peculiar cases, of his temporai^ncenis being 
at all effected by his religious profession, (%vhatever it may be,) to embrace those re- 
ligious doctrines u liich he conceives, on due coiisiderntioii, are true. It follows from this 
state of things, that there is much less hypocrisy in the professors of religion in this than 
in other countries. Those iii^^]|to country, who voliintarily go to a Protestant church, 
and who voluntarily pay for the ministration of q Christian clergyman, may be ge- 
nerally, (I do not mean to say universally,) held to have made the necessary examin- 
ation, and to be real believers a^thc doctrines of the Christian religion >wherpns 
those from other countries, wh^^ftve travelled in the United States, and who have 
put forth sneering and ill-founM^ statements on the subject of revivals, eamp-tneet- 
are generally Christians professing that religion, merely because their parents 
did so, or because Christianity is the religion of their counts^, and npt because they 
ever investi^ted its truth. I found at Northamptoova short narrative of a revival in 
Presbyterian church at Baltimore, written in a plain unsophisticated style by Mr. 
Walton, the clergyman ofs,hat church, which I would recommend to the attention of 
some late English writcra, who, in ggrfgct ignorance, as it appears tn me, treat the 
religious meetings and revivalfiu flWtflWjfcttates in a contemptuous tttayiner, and as 
if they were approved and attradeoTiy nd[^^|||||fBne mind.* 


After perusing these traits olMivdividual character, and this eispes4 
of the religious feelings of tl|e^ immunity, the reader will be better 
*^'^‘>preciate the picturl^ aa .^erican ejection. We Ltie it 

Jie fitk^November thatlwiis present at the el^fion aTBaUstOD Spa, 
ore of the hotels, about^edOor of which, twenty or thirty people ntfgHt be 
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landing. My friend Mr. Bifown Introdnced me^ and got me a place at the tabl^. 
must confess that I haye been seldom n^ore disappointed at a public meeting.^ The 
excitement occasion^ by the election ^erally was declared- by Jbe^newspapers to be 
far greater than had ever begin /.wi£nSse^Siiice.^thd*^Mlaraii<m •^''tndebendeince 'in 
I 77 & And at Ballston Spa, any irrttatidli ^Icb existed had bel^ Increased by m 
attack made a few days previous to the al‘ec|||^ by tbejl^l pr^s/aiid byhand-^Ts, 
on the moral character of one of the candidkteii^i^,gi|Ct^man who had filled a high ., 
office in Congress, and who resided in the ngighbi^rhOod. I was, therefer^ prepa^ * : 
for some fun, for some ebulition <y‘ humour, or^f sarcastic remark, or dry 
which Americans are said to be prone. But all was dum]|^,id|OW; or tlie nexttlp^r - 
to it. The ballot-boxes were placed on a long tahle^ at whi|^;|jW a dozen of tlHrln* 
spectors or canvassers of votcewere seated* The voters apprd^^H^he table by'Sliii^ 
files. Not a word was spoken. Each voter delivered his lil^^en he got next to 
the table to the officers, who called out his name, ^y person might ohjcct| but the 
objection was instantly decided on, — the officers havH| no difficulty, from thmdtndw- 
ledge of the township, of the persons residing in it, and to whose testimony refenince 
was instantly made, in determining on thcr spot, whether the qualification of theVOter 
was or was not sufficient. I need hardly say, that I did not attend tliis excessively 
uninteresting sort of meeting for any long time ; but 1 am bound to bear'^is testi- 
mony in its favour, that so quiet a day of election, both witliout and within doors, I 
never witnessed either in Scotlsyid or England. I did not see or hear of a drunk pef*- 
8011 in the street village or neigh bourhooil, nor did I observe any thing extraor- 
q ttPlA. number of carriages or waJbon^ of all kin^^tfri^ |bur 

of them drawff’llg^Ui&oi'ses, one by six. We were residiii|fr close by tnbBbtcl 
the election took place, and in the evening the tranquillity was as complete tts if tM 
election had occiirredi 

** The, county canvassers for the twenty towmships of this county of Saraitogx after-' 
wards mpt, and made up their returns for tlie county^ in nil of which, as vW gs in 
the 'whole of the state, the same quietness and perfect order i»vevailed. The number 
of votes given in this state for the electors of the president was 27i>,176> io a popular . 
tion of upwards of 1 ,800,000 ; and that this part of the election was most keenly con- 
tested, is obvious from the recorded fact, that the majority for Jackson over Adams 
in this state only amounted to 5,350. The total number of \orcs given in the presi- 
dential election on this occasion was afterwards ascertained to be nearly 1,200,000, 
in a population of about twelve niillions, of wliich the whole states 31*0 composed. 

Thus, in a state far exceeding Scotland in extent, and almost equalling it in popu- 
lation, the votes for the chief magistrate of the United StatiHQiiid his substitute^-r^i^ 
the governor and lieutenant-governor of the stated — for a s^htor and 
to CongFe8S,-*-Jfor three representatives to the State of New York, — fonlSfr 
a shenflf, ami^^clerk to the comity, were taken, — and the business of the elmiofi 
finished with ea'se, and with the most perfect order and decorum, in three days. All 
voted hy ballot, \idiii-h is here considereit the only way to obtain independent and un- 
biassed votes ; and if so in this country, how much more in tlie British islands, where 
the aristocracy and higher orders are so infinitely moi^powerfiil; influential, and iiu- 
incroiis. Thit-late eminent Dr. pwighl, President^of Yale College in Connecticut 
describes an e|^iion meeting in New England ve»' much as 1 witnessed it here. 
After declaring that he had never known » single for a vote, he says, ‘ 1 

have lived long in New England. On the luorni^Bf an election day, the electoH^ 
assemble either in a cliurcli or a town-house, in tp^cnti'e of the township, of whidi 
they are ifiibabitants. The business of the day is sometimes introduced by a senMQti, 
and very often by public prayer. A modei'ator is chosen. The votes arc given In 
with strict decency, without a eiiigle debate, without noise, or disorder, or drink— ^ 
and with dot a little of the sobriety seen in religious assemblies. The meeting hi * 
then dissolved; the iithahitants return quietly to thcii* homes, and have neidier ^ 
battles nof disputes. ^ do nof ^lieve that a single woman, bond or free, evet ap- 
peared at B’p 'electiqiv^u^ew Ewlaiid since the colonization of the country, - It 
would be as much as her'characmILwaB drorth. 

« Dr. Dwight's authority, howeMr, is not greater than many others to whldi I 
might refer. Chancellor Kent of New a person of the greatest rei^ectability 

as a man, and of the highest character as a lawyer. Ju his Commentaries, which is 
quite. > Standard book, he bears this eyida|||^Ott the subject of eldcti||p^ <The 
Upite^ States, in their improvements upon thlH^htsof rcpreseujt^ioD^ ma^Msfrfalnly 
claim pre-eminSnee oyer idl other govcmmeptl, ancient and nupitTfi;'' Our elistigiui 
are held at stated seksbnsi established by law. The peS^.i^ by battdi itr snatlt « ? 
distiicta: and public officers nresldo over the elections, receiw^the votesi and ouua^ ' 
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jtui^ordttr ftnil Though the competition between caiididatea is geiiei’ally 

4Mtlv«^ 'a]Si parties sufficiently excited, the elections are everywhere 

y ^eph Q^raldy wapii^yr to the sincerity with which be^ at a 

.^jp»f|bdyb^ adtoca^ the pronely. pf resorting to the same ibrm ofele^ons 

in iG|j^atii^ beffixe blw^ud^^^d b^hlasscd juiy, at a time bf great political 
Sqptland, uw%Kg be r^embei'cth * 1 myself,* he declared, in his 
j. oaoli'ici^hgatcd trial befool the Supreme Criminal Court in Scotian^ * re- 
^bnpi^during four years in a country where every ^an who jl^aid taxes had a right to 
5'-''^^— I mean the Gotamoiiwealth of Pensylvania. I ivas an eye-witness of many 
. elections which topk^d^ in Philadelphia, the capital of the State,— an industrious 
and populous city; ^'a;^ lean safely assert, that no one riot ever ensued.* 

Mr. James Flint, who travelled^in the United States 4 ibout a dozen of years ago, 
and W;hosc scrupulous corrcctiMlls of narration is well known to all who know him, 
in his published letters from Aibericn, states his views as to their elections thus : — 

* A few days ago 1 witnessed the election of a member of Congress for the State of 
Indiana. Alembers for the State Assembly, and county officers, and the votes for 
the township of Jclfersonvillc, were taken by ballot in one day. No quarrels or dis- 
order occurred. At Louisville, in Kentucky, the poll was kept open for three days. 
The votes were given viva voce* I saw three fights in the course of an hour. This 
method appears to be productive of as much discord here as in England.* With re- 
lation to t^^llot, I would ^only further add, that a great pui rfJirg ained bv its cc- 
l«r^, 1(^ 0 votes can jasily be taken in five or six hours. ^ 

More important, perhaps, than any extract we hi^Ye given, is the opin- 
ion of Mr 6tuart, a professional lawyer, on the cheap justice, and en- 
lightened judicial system of America. 

Then the cheapness of law in America puts it in the power of all to obtain riedress. 
In England it has been seated by a great authority to be better, in a pecuniary point 
of view, to give up L.40 than to contend for it, because it costs that sum in England 
to gain a cause ; and that in a court of equity it is better to abandon L.500 or 
tt.1000 than to contend for it. The absurdities of the English marriage law are 
unknown in America. The poorest pei’son has it in his power, when necessary, to 
apply for, and obtain, a divorce— -a privilege which is in England reserved for the 
Peerage, and a few of the wealthiest of the citizens. Entails, it is well known, are 
prohibited ; and the pMerty of the deceased is divided among his children, unless 
be.settles^U^tfacrwisc bpwill. 

In them Criminal code, the punishment of death is seldom indicted but in cases of 
murder, fire-raising, piracy, and robbery of the mail. Persons acedM of crimes of 
all descriptions are entitled to the assistance of counsel on their trials. 

The expense of the judicial establishments of this country is very trifling com- 
pared to what it is elsewhere. In New England and the State of New York, the po- 
pulation of which is about twice as great as that of Scotland, the whole expense of 
the courts and requisite establishment does' not amount to L.25,000 Sterling. 

These extracts, however insufficient to convey an idea ef the mass of 
interesting facts and ren^g||^s contained in Mr. Stuart's volumes, may 
serve to disabuse, in some measures, those of our readers who have been 
ac^stomed to see the Americans through the dark glasses of .Hall, Trol- 
pope, or the Quarterly. They are a people among whom we might at 
present look in vain for a Newton, or La Place ; but there inlfcarcely an 
uneducated man amongst them. There is not, perhaps, an individual 
in the whole of the Union fit to make a distmguished^gure ^ Almack's ; 
but it is rare to meet one destitute of the Mf-respect and ec^scic^s dig- 
nity and generosity of a freeman. Thjir gallantry and sociality of the 
Americans express themselves J|ifoently perhaps from on^e, but are 
li<A, therefore, either less bu^^r or pervading. The Americans, in 
hulk for bnlk^vji^y as mudi delicacy of sentiment^ as 
i.;j^J^]PhWBveri^ principle, M^uch deep«rooted religious feeilii^ as 
in ; and, with this a4vaiitage, tfiat their 

rcets^pon unsophistic^ed truth. There is in Europe an im- 
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menst maw of error and prejudice^ mingled with j^hebeit oC ilte' 

ebmmunity, dangeroua < and contandnating in iteelf^ yet. to wH|f" 

what is good, that the wiwst Ariidc fromattemptiniBr^te ^W^Qi^ 
America, all that is of good in tlie (Entry's opinions a&d>in8%«^fi|^ ia'^ 
entirely independent of thia4)alieftid fdmixtore. Thq AmeHoai^Ri^^,|^ 
fearlessly forward in the work hf^m^nal aa^jpmration ; fbr ^elr s^|af 
structure, though incomplete in many placeS, is, except Jin i^e a(m<« 
holding States, no where ro^ien. Mr. Quart’s book is a demoiut^^V 
of this important and cheering truth. si 

The Quarterly Review has ^ways caught greedily at such publications 
as those of Mrs. Trollope. We challenge the j^tbr to review Mr. 
Stuart’s, IF iin dare, f 


PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 

■ 

** What will be the state of parties in the coming Houia of Com. 
mens,” is now the constant inquiry. W e all knotir what the public fbeU 
ing is, but are not by any means certain as to the mode in which that 
feeling will be represented by our present Reformed, and yet still faulty 
Parliament. The state of Parties, as it is called, is still a mystery. Their 
relative strength, in numbers and talent, is unknown ; and even the par* 
ties themselves yet remain to be determined. We are now about to al» 
tempt a sort of prospective sketch of their history, describing what to 
us appears the probable composition of the House of Commons,— the 
nature, objects, and strength of its heterogeneous parts. 

As usual, the House will be divided into Ministerial and Opposition ; 
hut these words will signify matters widely different from what they 
have hitherto been used to signify. 

For some years past, a combat has been going on out of ^dopr% which 
will now be brought into the Honourable House itself. The Peoplahave 
hitherto been fighting at disadvantage with the governing few, through 
the medium of the press, and latterly through the Political Unions. 
Their wishes have been made known to the governing few in a rounds 
about, and therefore ineffective planner ; and not till the Aristocracy 
have been terrified by the Expectation of revolt, has concession of any 
sort been made. The nation then, Jooked at as a whole, was divided in* 
to the Aristocracy and the People,— two 'llfetile parties, who contended 
not through the forms of the constitution, but the extraordinary means 
which necessity dictated and ingenuity devised. While this great sthig* 
gle was proceeding between these two sections of the nation, a sort of 
mock battle was being fought within the walls of Parliament. The Pgr* 
liament contained, (with insignificant exceptions,) only members of the 
aristoci^atib or governing body ; these, however, though canning 091 a 
fearfhl war with the People, were not at peace with one anotUmr. a 
body, they fought to retain the means of plundering the Peopl# y'ttep 
fought among themselves for the plunder. This latter war, howg^yer^'^aa a 
very different affair from the former. Tj^at between the People and Aristo- 
cracy was carried on as if it were a in|^r of life or death. Illt.^e side 
and the other knew that the interests in debate and 

they contended respecting them with a fierceness and j|iigy pycpoitionate , 

4a 4tiA nKioM nr 41. a4-i*«A« INTa^ 4i11 iiffov 4lkAHi Ca #1ia flanA 
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did the Aristocr^i^ef yield. The People dared to contemplate civil war^ 
with all its attendant horrors^ rather than forego the purpose for which 
they were striving. The war within the walls of Parliament was but a 
faint shadow of this great and terrible struggle. The parties there were 
mere actors ; they took upon themselves certain parts ; some played li. 
berals, others played the^&aracte^ of their opponents — the whole matter 
bei]bff a shew intended to nlind and mislead the People. Their warfare 
wafflike that of the Italian condottieri, thip armies of whom fought a 
whide day without losing a man on either side. In the House of Com- 
mons there was much pretence of strife ; very hard words were some- 
times. employed ; but the really weak points were never assailed — the 
Ideally destructive arguments never employed. 

These^jnock fighters will remain in the coming Houde of Commons ; 
that is to say, a portion, a very large portion of that House will still be 
composed of the representatives of the Aristocracy. One part of these 
will compose the Ministerial section of the House, and these will be 
^Piitos ; one .other part of these same aristocrats will form Apart of the 
Opposition^ and these will he T<»hie.<. But there will he yet another, 
and novel section in the House ; a section now formidable by its num- 
bers, and, if well guided, preponderating by its influence : — we mean the 
representatives of the people. They have yet no name ; in the meantime 
we will cull them Popular or Independent Memuehs. The relative 
position of these various parties will exhibit a curious phenomenon ; and 
we look forward, not so much with anxiety as curiosity, to their pro- 
bable conduct. 

The Ministerial, or fThit/ portion of the House, have already given 
signs of a determination to rest quiet and contented witli their present 
achievements, 'fhe talk of the persons wlio may he supposed best to re- 
present the leading feelings, is now silways of pausing ; of permitting the 
Reform to have what they term fair play ; of the impropriety of seeking 
farther concessions immediately upon the great victory just gained. In 
fact, the olject now appears with this i)arty to he, to make themselves 
comfortable in tJieir newly acquired offices of profit and power. This, by 
some, may be considered an uncharitable conclusion on our part. Let 
us, however, learn what is really intended by the recommendations of 
contentment and rest, which daily are repeated and pressed on us by the 
most influential persons of this party. For example, what is meant by 
letting the Reform Bill have fair play ? and. what do they intend by the 
Impropriety of demanding farther reforms.!^ Iii the Reform Bill, there 
is no peculiar and w'oiider-q^orking quality, which will enable the mere 
parchment to do us service. Our Legislation will not be ameliorated by 
the mere existence of the written Bill, and the King's assent thereto. 
We are not bettered by the power of sending representatives to Parlia- 
ment unless those representatives are Immediately to proceed to the re- 
dress of our evils. The Reform Bill was sought, not for itsdf, but in 
order to reform the grievances under which we laboured. These fgHev- 
ances an heavy and manifold. Bad government had exhibljted ittelf in 
various ways : for example, we have an extravagant expenditure ; we 
have , monopolies fruitful of evil ; we have a bad administration of law ; 
we have unequal burthens. In short, we have a Government efficient to 
j^ad, — usekss to good purppsee^^We desired and determined to be ^rid 
of ^isbad Govenunent. To that and we determined to obtain the Reform 
4 ^^ a means^ was desired aa a means of destroying the monopo- 
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lies by which we are borne down ; as a means of establishing eqdhl 
useful laws ; as a means of rendering the Government completdy 
sponsible to the People. And yet do the Ministerial party how teH.us to 
rest contented with the possession of the means^ adjuring us, at the same 
time, not to make use of them. Do we purchase a plough in order to 
look at it ? Do we hope to cultivatS the df d by keeping the plough 
safely under cover, and admiring daily its excellent qualities } Does a 
carpenter expect to perforn^ his labour by the mere possession of excel, 
lent implements. A chisel is not more a mere instrument than the Re. 
form Bill. In order that the one or the other have fair play, it must be 
employed, — ^the chisel by the hand of the carpenter, the Reform Bill by 
the representatives of the People. If that bill has given the People 
power, that po6er must be used, and immediately. The enormoUs iUs 
w'e- suffered drove us to dare all things, in order to obtain the means of 
redress. SShall we not, in the same spirit, proceed and get rid of the ills 
which rendered us thus desperate ? Be patient now,*' say the Whigs ; 

great concessions have been made : if you go on, and demand more, it 
will be said that there w^l be no end to concession. You will mar every 
thing by your imprudent haste. Suppose th^it our enemies |lo say that 
there will be no end to concession, — what then ? Do the Whigs — does 
any body believe that our enemies do not very plainly understand the 
end we are driving at ? Do they think that they can nod and wink at 
each other, and whisper through the columns of the Times, and the To 
ries know nothing of the matter ? These people always to us appear 
like foolish turkeys, who hide their heads in a bush, and fancy that their 
bodies are concealed. There was miu'h of this nonsense practised during 
the passing of the bill. A sort of theatrical aside whisper appeared at 
intervals in one of the public papers, generally the favoured Times, 
advising the peojde to play the hypocrite, and keep their own counsel ; 
to assert that this was a final measure, and that they intended only the 
Reform Bill, proposing to rest in blessed peacefulness when they had at- 
tained that happy end. All this bye-play was carried on before the eyes 
of the public. It was supposed, however, that the Tories could be ex- 
cluded from such wide-spreading confidence, and that what was said 
openly in the Times was an entire secret to the enemies of the People. 
At that time, this appeared to us a very silly proceeding ; now' it wears 
not » better aspect. The Tories then were, and the Tories now are, 
well convinced that the hill must be followed by certain conse- 
quences exceedingly disagreeable, to them. They, like the People, 
judged the bill by the consequences which they supposed would necessa- 
rily follow from it. What the People expected, they also expected ; the 
only difference between them being in their estimation of these results. 
They hated — the People loved : — they abhorred — the People were de- 
lighted with the very idea of retrenchment. To abate abuses was, in 
their opinion, a heinous offence — in the People's an important virtue. 
They cared^'Hot for the bill in itself. They had no peculiar fear of the 
particular piece of parchment, or the form of words which it^ntalned. 
The People had no especial love for the same. The one and t^K "Other 
judged like reasonable beings, and disliked and admired it for IhO ef. 
fects it was to produce. The Whigs, we assume, are not persohii de- 
prived' of common sense; therefore we eannot believe that while they hv. 
zarded the nonsense we have here been pointing ont^ they really meant 
w hat they- said; Their recommendations of quiescefiM are Hot from any 
houe of thereby benefiting the People. They, like^^their neighbours. 
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must be aware of the arrant nonsense which their words imply. What| 
then^ are we to consider them^ if we determine that they are not fools 
on the occasion ? Taken in a direct sense^ their words argue sheer folly 
and imbecility;— viewed as intended for a particular purpose^ considered 
as a means of deception^ they seem by no means ill fitted for their office^ 
and are not altogether unworthy 6f the more astute leaders of the par- 
ties now in power. Considering deception as the object^ — deception^ in 
order to maintain the power of the aristocracy ; then this jargon respect- 
ing being contented^"' and looking on the bill as a final measure, does 
not wear the appearance of folly. Knavery is, then, the epithet we 
should apply to it. 

But there is a body of plausible pretenders among the advocates for 
standing still, who delight in making nice distinctions, attempting to be 
profound and scientific, still having imposture in view. They say. We 
are content that there should be reforms ; that consequences should fol- 
low the Bill ; we are prepared to consider the bill as a means to an end, 
and will immediately proceed to work out the reformation of those 
abuses which the Reform Bill was intended to. remedy. But we protest 
against any farther changes in the instrument of these changes — in the 
bill itself. The bill must be considered the final constitutional measure. 
They add, however, to this sweeping declaration, some such guarding 
phrase as the following : Until time and experience should prove its in- 
efficiency.** Mr. Stanley, in his wisdom, asserts, that many persons sup- 
ported the bill on these conditions, who would not otherwise have sup- 
ported it ; and that, therefore, farther alterations must not be attempted. 
Before we answer the fine-spun argument just stated, we will make an 
observation on this piece of insolence of Mr. Stanley. It is a matter of 
total indifference to the People who would, or who would not, have sup- 
ported the bill. They, the People, were determined to obtain it in spite 
of all opposition. They did obtain it — ^not by prayers — ^not through 
kindness or concession, or special favour of any aristocrat, or body of 
aristocrats. They obtained it, because they so willed. Opposition to 
their will was attempted by a majority of the Aristocracy ; but that oppo- 
sition was found hopeless. Had the Aristocracy not yielded to the 
peaceable demands of the People, they would have been compelled to 
yield to demands backed by force. Tliey felt this ; and when resist- 
ance was impossible, they gave up the point, sullenly, sulkily ; and 
now we have persons, Mr. Stanley among the number, who would 
fain persuade us that the Reform w,as a free gift, a generous boon, a 
frank and voluntary offering on the part of the Aristocracy to the People. 
But whatever be the condition of Mr. Stanley*8 memory, onr’s, we as- 
sure him, and the People's also, are much too good to receive compla- 
cently this imposition. We know, and we are determined to remembmr, 
and to tell it to our children's children, that we forced,— that by fear we 
compelled the Aristocracy, in the year 1832, to give up a large portion 
of that irresponsible power which for ages they had been abuaiiigt And 
it woul^e well if Mr. Stanley, and tdl like him, would bear in mind, 
that the power which thus wrung from the reluctant hands of his cei- 
inates this portion of their dominion, still remains; and that, if the Peo- 
ple so will, they can take away all that dominion which now remains. 

is one efficient way to make the People will this, and that is 
iMMy.^e method which Mr. StaidK^ and the other Conservatives'^ are 
tfsw pnssutng, vi8;.^owiag a determinatUm to pursue their own hitereets, 
Ahtinot and separate conriderations Iran those of the People ; and to 
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refute all reforms which the spirit of the times^ the improviiif intdli^ 
gence of the natioD imperiioualy require. These are the most eAetent 
means of making the People consider the interests of the Aristocracy as 
cqpposed to those of the ^nation at large. Should this opinion become 
prevalent among the mqjority^ the Aristocracy will disappear at onoe-^ 
and for ever. Let them look to it. * ^ 

Now for the Whig-Tory^conservation argument in favour of standing 
still. This argument is ba^ed upon a distinction between what may bo 
called constitutional and non^constitutional reforms ; meaning by consti- 
tutional> such changes as affect the mode in which^ and the conditions 
under which, the operative or active part of the Government is ere. 
ated. Admitting the distinction to be perfectly valid, we are at a loss 
to discover why it should be employed to determine the province of re- 
form. The proper question in «ach case of proposed change, is, Is such 
change needed ; would it be for the better ?** This question is not to be 
determined by a jurisprudential distinction, but by the facts of the case. 
Admitting the introduction of ballot to be a constitutional change, is it on 
that account the less nee/led i is it less efficient If not, why then should 
it on thataccount be postponed. The answer j^ometimes is, Because being 
such constitutional change, its necessity can be determined only by a consi- 
deration of the working of the constitution ; and these workings cannot 
be known but by the laws which the Legislature may make. As we 
judged the old House of Commons by its fruits, so, it is argued, let us 
judge this ; therefore we must wait, and see the conduct of the House, 
before we can determine on the necessity for the ballot. This, we allow, 
is the usual mode of proceeding with what are termed practical men. 
They must experience an evil in half a dozen different forms, before 
they understand why it arises. Understanding nothing of human nature 
they must have empirical experience. What we, however, contend for 
here is, that we have bad experience sufficient, more than sufficient, for 
our purpose. We assume, tliat the Legislature, when it conferred the 
right of suffrage on certain individuals, did intend, — certainly, that it 
ought to have intended, that such right was to be one in substance, and 
not merely one in name ; that is, that the right was to be exercised ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the voter, and no one else. Now, during the 
last election, we have had specific experience of the constant infringe- 
ment of such rights : the countj*y rings with the angry exclamations 
of those whose rights, in •this case, have been invaded. Why, tiien, 
'should we wait fur farther experience We need no more to shew that 
the right of voting requires farther protection. If, however, it be in- 
sisted that our assumption above stated is an error, or, at least, prema- 
ture ; if it be stated that the Legislature did not intend, and ought not 
to have intended to confer on the voter the right of voting as he peases ; 
that we cannot determine whether such power be necessary without ex- 
perience of the conduct of the House ; our answer is. Then the Reform 
Bill itself is not needed ; for the same evidence that proved the neeeiNdty 
of such a change, proved the necessity of uninfluenced votyl||b 
rienee shewed us that a Legislature, created by persons over whom-lhe 
Aristocracy (that is, a small number of persons,) had control, waa totally 
unfitted to produce the well-being of the People at large. Tlie ri^i of 
voting was, therefore, taken out of the hands of the persons under this 
control; and it was placed in the hands of a much larger wamker, who 
were supposed (vainly supposed) not to be under sodi dominion. But 
the experience of the last elections has diewn, that they are in a pre- 
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cisely idtiiilftr situation ; that they can be intimidated ; that they can be 
brib^. Would it not be sheer madness^ tlien^ to wait longer^ to look 
for farther experience ? To our cost^ and bitterly, indeed, have we earned 
this knowled^ ; we know but too well that a frovernment so constituted 
is a bad government. Are we to wait for fartlier centuries of evil before 
we date apply the remed^ Do \^e want another debt ; another twenty 
years war ; another crusade against liberal opinions ; still continued 
evils in the law; still continued corporatioty-tyranny^ and church -despo- 
tism ? The temper of the times is not in favour of such experience. 
We cannot consent to please the Aristocracy, and delay the benefit. The 
remedy must be applied, and that immediately, however unpalatable to 
Mr. Stanley and the Conservatives. 

If the Ministerial or Whig portion of tlie House possess the feelings 
which the late declarations of Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorp naturally 
lead us to believe, we see no reason why an immediate junction should 
not take place between them and the Tories ; for our first great diffi- 
culty is in understanding wherein the difference of their opinions con- 
sists. The Tories, evidently, are bent on preserving, or conserving, all 
the power which they can jjo the hands of the Aristocracy, and, doubtless, 
desire that it should be intrusted to their own section of that body ; — so, 
we learn from the declarations of the two ministers above-named, do the 
tVhige. The Tories would, perhaps, be willing to make a compromise, 
and share the good things with the Whigs, rather than be entirely ousted 
from all enjojTnent tliereof. Should the ^V^higs refuse such coalition, 
the giime of the Tories, according to some w’ell -authenticated accounts, 
is nothing less than a deep laid scheme of villany, worthy, well worthy 
of the enemies of their country. It is, to oppose tlie Pec»ple where they 
are right, to go with them where they arc wrong. To oppose steadily 
all really beneficial reforms, but to run with the wildest and fiiost ignorant 
and knavish of the supposed friends of the People for every mischievous 
alteration. Cutting down the debt, tampering with the currency, pro- 
posing a iniriimuin of wages, restrictions on trade, will all be favourite 
schemes of the Tories ; while they will, unflinchingly, oppose extending 
education, instituting the ballot, shortening parliaments, cutting down 
expenditure, and so on. Confusion, in sliort, will be the game of the 
self-styled Conservatives. 

It is, however, to he hoped, that the Ministry, and the Whigs gene- 
rally, will ponder somewliat more carefully on their position ; will be in- 
duced to shape their conduct more in accordance with the views of the 
POPULAR or TNDKPEXDENT Mkmbrrs ; that is, of the People, than with 
those of this self-interested, riot-creating tribe. 

But it may be asked, what are the views of the popular Members ? 
what are the motives to induce the Ministry to take these men for their 
guides ? ’ We will now attempt to give an answer to these questions. 

The popular Member&will only so he called when they distinctly re- 
present the feelings of the people at large. They will not acquire such 
dftsignatillli by the advocacy of opinions which any small number of per- 
sons may deem correct and important. The so doing may be, and un- 
doubtedly is, in many cases, a highly meritorious proceeding ; for on 
Diany vitally important particulars, truth is the property of a very mi- 
imte section of the whole population ; yet it will not confer on the advo. 
esia the character of one speaking with the voice of the People. It is 
character, however, which will give most weight to the opinions of 
I@b«^^rc8entative6. It is this character which will imperiously demand 
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for them attention from the Jtfinlsters Crown. In order^ then> to 
learn the viewg of the popular .Membera^ ve o^st previoualjr- determine 
the views of the people at large ; discover what are the expecta* 
tions of the nation as to the conduct to be porsued by thoa^ who possess 
the government of the country. , 

No one^ of even common sagacity, dlan have'^avoided learning, that at 
the present time there is predominating in the minds Of the great majo- 
rity of the People, a thorou^ conviction of the necessity of introducing 
as a general, all-pervading principle in matters of government the fol- 
lowing, viz. That no government of the People can be good, can be ef- 
ficient, but self-government.'* Every day strengthens this conviction 
and extends its influence. The number of persons who acknowledge it, 
the subjects to which it is applied, become hourly greater. It must also 
be apparent, to even a very superficial observer, that this principle is 
in direct hostility to the feelings and wishes of the Aristocracy of this 
country, — of those who hitherto have ruled her destinies. The People 
know this hostility, and are determined to crush it the moment it ap- 
pears in an active and tangible form. With their desire, therefore, of 
extending responsibility to the Peojde througli all departmCTts of go-, 
vernmeiit, there are allied a strong feeling of resentment, a species of 
passionate resolution to punish opposition, and a proneness to angry 
suspicion of all who attempt to cross or thwart their X)urposes. 
state of suspicion and resentment renders the position of the truly on 
lightened friends of the People extremely critical ; we might say, dange- 
rous. To the enemies of the People, to those who are opposed to an 
extension of popular rule, it ought to have a very serious, a very threat , 
ening aspect. 

There are two, perhaps more correctly speaking, three great practical 
results which spring from this feeling of the People. The one is, their 
passionate attachment to, and vehement demand of the ballot ; the se- 
cond, the repeal of the septennial act ; and the third, a greater exten- 
sion of the suffrage than at present exists. 

Another characteristic of the present state of the popular mind, is of a 
nature still more encouraging, more completely unalloyed with evil; 
and that is the passionate demand for instruction which pervades the 
whole of the poorer sections of society. They appear to have thoroughly 
conceived the important truth, that to ensure wise and beneficent con- 
duct on the part of the governors of a people, there must be high in^U 
ligence among the People themselves : that good laws are not of them- 
selves sufficient protection. There must be as well integrity in those who 
administer them ; and this integrity cannot be ensured, unless the publit 
be instructed. Moreover, the People are beginning to understand, that 
a great part of their well-being is under their own immediate xontrol, 
not under that of the Government ; that however wise and '^od the 
Government may be, it cannot make the People. permanently happy, un- 
less the foresight and prudence of the People co-operate. Added to 
there is now arising a very general desire for intellectual ple^nuires^|bB 
preference to mere sensual indulgences. The People, in fact, are be- 
coming more refined. 

Answering to these feelings of the People will, we presume, be the de- 
mands of the popular representatives. They will put these things, viz. 
Ballot, Repeal of the Septennial Act, Increase of the number of voters, 
and the Removal of nil obstructions to Knowledge, in the very front of 
their proceedings. They will consider that .theit chief great mission is 
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the attainment of these ; that all other views must be made subservient 
to these^ and that must be saciificed for no l^orpose whatever. 

Should thie be their view of their own position^ an immediate praeti. 
cal diffieultfF^hrisea^ which they ought to anticipate and determine on. 
Are. they prepared. to pursue these great ends^ in so unflinching a maiu 
ner^ aa.etren to endanger ^e existence of the present ministry, should 
they, tlKe Ministry, be found hostile to them. During the last Parlia- 
ment, and while the Reform Bill was going^ through the Houses, it be- 
came necessary for the independent members, those linked to no party, 
those who pursued according to the best of their ability the welfare of 
the nation, to decide this very question. When the Tory faction divided 
the House on the Russian Dutch loan, it was evident that the Ministers 
would have been left in a minority, had the independent members fol- 
lowed the best of their opinions on that individual question. Had they 
done so, — and we may cite Mr. Hume's declaration on the matter as good 
authority, — they would have voted against the Ministers. Should they be 
in a minority, the Ministers declared they would resign. The indepen. 
dent members determined that such resignatjioii would, at that time, 
Imve been a greater evil t^fin the loss of two millions of money. They 
HieVefore, in order to keep the Ministers in their places, voted against 
their own opinions and in favour of the Ministers. Is the present situa- 
tion of the Ministers at all similar to this ? Are they so important to 
the nation as to make a sacrifice of principle in order to retain them in 
power, justifiable. There are persons who would answer in the affirma- 
.tive. We, however, and we believe almost all wlio can be considered as 
really independent men, and not belonging to any party in the House of 
Commons, would vehemently protest against any such assertion. We be- 
lieve the public mind now to be so thoroughly made up, that no reaction 
can take place ; also, that we possess an instrument, which, though far from 
perfect, is still a very formidable legal protection, — we meat! the Reformed 
Parliament ; so that now no possibility of injury at the hands of the 
Tory faction can be supposed to exist. If the present Ministrybe obliged 
to resign, it will be, because they have not obeyed the voice of the na- 
tion; have not been sufficiently liberal in their views and conduct. Any 
Ministry which succeeds, would come with promise of more liberal pro- 
ceedings; and so that we attain what we desire, it matters little by 
whose hands the good is produced. No Ministry can exist for a moment 
which comes in on principles more approximating to Conservative than 
those of the retiring Ministry. The fime for retrograding is past ; why, 
therefore, need we dread the going out of the Whigs? The mere 
change, and the bustle and stoppage of public business attendant there- 
on, are certainly evib, and evils not of small amount ; yet are they not 
to be for a moment compared the monstrous mischiefs resulting from 
a comphrniise of great principloil. All the good the Whigs will ever do, 
cannot compensate for this : all the evil the Tories can possibly accom- 
plish, caiwot equal it. If this view of the matter be correct,— and we 
know of Nothing to impeach it,— the course to be pursued by the inde- 
pendent or popular members, is a straight-forward one ; and whatever be 
the difficulties attending it,— and well do we know that they are manifold, 
0gr4hB evils and difficulties of trimming and idiaping their conduct to stdt 
fietty expediencies will not beset it. These 4iAcalties, which to men of 
do^fllll characters, those who out of ih# ptObUc affairs seek private ad- 
are pleasant and nseful ; to iii|eiiiiOtts and honourable men 
IBltf wiUi^them a feeling of degradation, as tending certainly, hovrever 
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imperceptibly^ to lower the high’ of &eir huirality. Freed from 

the painful necoesity of gacrid^g.pidliciple to purpoBea> in;, 

dependent representatives will cheerfi;d%eaid Ministry in. aU good 
measures, and to their utmost defend tlm . against utmost attgehs on the 
part of interested opponents* They w ill desire no Aange, but, on the 
contrary, will endeavour to avoid it, as bringiril: necglmrily many him. 
drances to the public business ; but they will hot constaij^/on any pre- 
text, to forego their purposes^ or relax their efforts for the attainment of 
the grpat reforms which are the legitimate fruits of the Reform Bill. 
The first of these are the ballot, the repeal of the septennial act, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and an immediate and sweeping cur- 
tailment of the public expenditure. These topics must be insisted on at 
every opportunity ; opposition must be reasoned, and if that does not 
succeed, frightened down ; Ministry and Tories must be looked upon 
with equal eyes, if found in the opposing ranks, and quarter refused to 
both with inflexible severity. One word of advice, before we finish, to 
the independent or popular members, as to the mode in which this good 
fight is to be fought. ^ 

The object which they set before themselves being the at^rniment^of 
public benefits, they need not care through wtiose aid and pafticipatiom , 
their efforts become successful. Their first great end should be eo to 
frame their plans, as to win for them a large number of supporters; ; In 
order to attain this, they should religiously abstain from forming them- ■ 
selves into a party, constituting or clique or sect. A clique or party, or 
sect, is always supposed to have some notions, or forms, or opinions, to ^ 
which all of that party is clique, or sect, give in their adherence* Thtt% 
if the party advocate certain measures, and by this means connect llmiif 
with their own name, others will not assist in advocating those measures, 
lest they be considered of the clique, and answerable for their opinions. 
" Quand noue dieons nous,** said Turgot, on dira vous/* The. fear 
implied in this statement is a legitimate fear, and would often tend to 
check te efforts of many good men, and to destroy the efiiciency of the 
liberal section of the House. 

There is another consideration still more important as to forming a 
party of these men. The people naturally view with great jealousy the 
persons who act as party men. Hitherto, alliance into parties has bemi 
organizing plunderers. A narrow morality has been set up to supersede 
general or universal morality ; tfie interests of party have been mede 
paramount to the interests of the nation ; and the persons thus shamefully 
pursuing private objects, have, by being banded together, and being nu- 
merous, kept one another in countenance, and learned to laugh at pub- 
lic disapprobation. The parties that have, of late years, divided the 
public men of England, have acted in spirit ; have misled, eajoled, 
and mystified for years, the confiding anlNgnorant people. But we have 
grown wise by experience ; we dislike party spirijb, party morality, party 
devices, and party men. The increasing intelligence and impvovi9||[ 
morality of the age require honest modes to honest ends. Strong in 4100^ 
numbers, strong in our cause, we can well afford to lay aside all deceii, 
all artifice, and march straight forward to our end ; on^y^4^1arin§.our 
intentions, openly soliciting support for them. The aoWchf^ of po^mlar 
rights need not league, together in dark comers, and fight with seeret 
watchwords, or depend on stratagmns, and apt parliamentary menosnvr- 
ing. Let them declare, with loud voices, the gmat fiuths they support, 
and defenders ond brothers will crowd around and about ths^, coining 
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from ever3r side^ bearii^ yariooii name9> oliaractors^ conditions ; forming 
a numerous yet serr^d phalanx^ against which all opposition will be vain. 
If they^ however, diouid separate themselves off into little knots, should 
get up teiA^'and watchwords, requiring adherence to this and opposition 
to that, they will become minute and impotent bodies, impracticable and ■ 
, useless* Really honest, \iid original thinkers can never knit themselves 
into any conjoint form or Confederation. They are necessarily for this pur- 
pose a rope of sand. No two men can agre^ on all important points, who 
really examine and thorouglily discuss them. The only parties wb^agree 
are they who never inquire, but believe on authority ; or whoHiftbtually 
determine to sink differences, snd swear by the same terms or watchwords. 
The first mode is that of folly and ignorance, the second of knavery. The 
wise and honest course, for those, who have the same good ends in view, is 
to pursue them independently; giving willing and hearty assistance to all 
who pursue the same objects, without consideration of their general opin- 
ions or feelings. By so doing, a man is not connected in reputation with 
those to whom he thus lends aid — he is not answerable for their creed 
or their e|Mracter. He and they are not the sworn brothers of a party, 
but diligiHit independent, servants of the one great master, tlie People. 
The following may be given in illustration ; It is pretty certain, that 
the persons immediately to be mentioned will, on many important qiies- 
tiodji^^ vote together. Mr. Grote, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hume, Mr. Att- 
wood, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Warburton (we need mention 
no more for the present illustration) will all be in favour of the Ballot. 
A more heterogeneous collection could hardly be named, differing in prin- 
' ciples of morals and politics ; differing in temper, character, and even 
in ultimate objects ; and yet there is little doub|, if no unwise attempt 
bie made to join them into a party, they will, on most occasions, vote to * 
gether, and for the national interest. Let any one endeavour to con<»^^ 
nect them together, and they would instantly fly off, e^, west, north, 
and south ; would probably be led to oppose and bitterly nullify the ef- 
forts of one another. The public also, knowing the very opposite charac- 
ters of the men, would wonder at, and be jealous of so unnatural a pro- 
ceeding as any close alliance among them. They would very wisely sus- 
pect that no good was intended, and certainly believe that none could 
follow from it 

There is one other topic connected with the future conduct of the 
House, which we would touch on here ; and .that is, the manner or mode 
of discussion or debate that will now be pursued in it. It is not now 
intended to enter into any elaborate description of the debating which 
has hitherto been practised in the Honourable House, or to adduce any 
evidence of our opinions respecting it, but merely in general terms to 
state what we believe it to been, — such very general description 

being sufficient for our presenl^urpose. The debating of the past times 
then, was peculiarly marked by one characteristic, and that was, a thorough 
absence of truth on almost all occasions. A conventional and ndsleading 
phraseology was the means by which truth was avoided ; but' the cause, 
the" immediate promoter of falsehood, was the relative situation of the 
opposing partietf fnjthe House. The truth that might have been told, and 
would have proven highly unpalatable to the Tories, would have been 
Mlilimlly disagreeable to the opposing Whigs ; whergfore by a tacit universal 
Hp^nt, every one avoided the entOioiation. of it, and rules of good 
!^li^Sl|dying were instituted which made attempt at a naked plain state- 
mem of il a breach of what was deeti^ politeness. None more readily 
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than we, would allow that, for the pr^s^vjation of peace, for the fur- 
therance of kindly feelings mtd go^; vill in .sQpiety, great courtesy and 
suavity are needed. Life, without th# ami^nities of life, would he a 
wretched aiid barbarous sojourn : But this cdurtesy, andtliese ameni. 
ties are for the most part, or ought to be, the sacrifice of present tndi- 
viflital desires to tli.e wishes and coinff^rts of those afduiid. us. To sa- 
crifice the generjil weal to private purposes, isHo reverse, !fiot to further 
the true amenities of life ; to frustrate the very end for which they were 
introduced. Siich has been thb only result of the mock and bastard cour- 
tesy of past II(»uses of Commons. Without adverting to the reason 
which establislied and defines true courtesy, the members of those im- 
maculate assemblies took the rules of private life into public dealing ; 
and, because, in liis own house, and to satisfy any merely personal plea- 
sure, a man would not thrust forward an unpleasant truth, it was be- 
lieved that he oiighl to pursue the same course in public affairs. At 
least tliis is the only justification for the proceeding, which is hazarded,' 
when by reason it is attempted to be justified. Nothing, however, catf 
be moie at war with common sense. It is the first great dui^ of a re- 
presentativc nf the people*to he thoroughly outspoken — to sll'rink not 
from the expcisition of any matter, however pifftiful such exposition may 
be to tlie parties con(;crned, if the publh*. iiiicrcaU require it. Such 
statements should at all times be made with a grave and courteous bear- 
ing: no ^flippancy, no intentional hostility or insult slioiild attend them ; 
hut they should he eomjdete, unsparing, and correct. In the past House 
instaiicps were manifold wherein an offender has been cliarged with 
crime*; nf the Idsirlce^t die, and at the same moment disclaimers of any 
intention to attack his character have been jirofuscly volunteered. .Snob , 
disclaimers milit 'ite agaj>lst the truth of the statement. The right iibpres- 
sion is not created — the history necessarily is not correctly conceived. 
This is merely illustration of one species of the general mendacity 
of which we complain ; and more cannot now he adduced, our limits pre- 
cluding any particular exposure. It is to be hoped that such nonx'euan^ 
t'rst (to use an apt Froncli phrase) uill not be introducp^!^^r continued in 
the reformed House. AVe sincerely pray, that tlie reprosoiitativcs of 
llio people will deem it their duty, in all calmness of s]»iril, with all true 
and dignified courtesy, t<Mik||v every truth whicli they believe it fitting 
the people should liear ; no^nttor how ])ainful it may he to the guilty 
hearers thereof — no matter what •may be the reluctance w hich 
themselves may feel to he flie instrument by which pain is created. 
This is one of the many painful and difficult obligations whicli their .si- 
tuation imposes upon them ; one \vihch, in its importance, can hardly he 
surpassed ; and which properly to fulfil will require great courage, 
great judgment, and much good fecling.^gK is not unsparing, reckless 
insolence of demeanour that we are adv^P^ng, hut a calm, unflinching, 
judicious utterance of necessary tliougli painful truth. Let no one, 
therefore, mistake or misinterpret our suggestion.* 

The future^ then, "^ith all the difficulties which beset it, still holds out;. , 
much for rational hope, dashed, indeed, by anxiety, — but not clouded by. . 
fear. . The great spirit of human improvement is up and 

we have no d^ead that its mighty mission will not bo aS£o|{^^shed. Bqt 
this mission entails much labour, and watchfulness, and patience, on 
who attempt to partici|Nite in its accomplishment. The great cause: 
must eventually triumnlj^ bgt success may ho retard^ or hastened byK. 
the errors or the public min4^^^ If by them 
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the right ends be steadily kept in view ; if the right means be carefully 
pursued^ our success is not only certain but will be rapid* A few short 
years^ and we shall see golden fruits rewarding all our labours ; we shall 
see an intelligent and happy people governed by a wise and beneficent^ 
because a thoroughly popular government. But tliere must be no pan. 
dering to public ignorance ; no pi;eaching up of wild and quack remedies 
for evils which the people in their individual capacity alone can cure. 
We must have no breach of public morality, no spungiiig out of our 
existing encumbrances. Like an honest inan in difficulties, we must 
put down every superfiuous expense ; the most rigid frugality must be 
made to pervade every part of our establishments. Let education be 
spread among every class of the population ; let the energies and 
talent of mankind be exclusively turned to the amelioration of our 
lot ; and we shall have no more wars to sully the pages of our history ; 
no more debts to bear down the spirits of our people ; no squalid and 
dreadful poverty to be a curse and disgrace u}»on our nature. Tpb® 
i^oa’d to this glorious country is intricate and dangerous. Sttat hearts, 
intellig^.t heads, and honest purposes, will, nevertheless, c(^duct the 
travelled through their long journey in safet} . 
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Sir John Dalrymple and the Ballot. — T he Hpn. .Tames Abercromhy (old 
d.that if the ballot was shewn to be ne€'e«$ary to ensure the /ree exercise of the fran« 
l^cliise, he should give it his support ; he ivas understooi to peril his case upon the 
late election proceedings. But Sir John Dalrymplr is not so easily satisfied. At the 
Leith dinper, he is reported to have said: — He had a maj »rity of the new consti- 
tuency, and ivould have had a greater hut for the undue influence that was used 
against him. He declared, that if such influence was continued he would he inclined 
to favour the vote hy ballot.” Sir John's cool picktooth indifference can only be 
equalled by Liston in Billy Lack-a-day. When every boll in the inn is jingling, and 
the guests screaming << ivaiter!” as if for a wag e^^J^ o you intend to answer?’* 
adcf his mistress. Yes; if they persetceresVf 

, Pease. — T he election of a gentlem.au na^^Pease fa Quaker) to serve in the 

iwnii Parliament has elicited much forensic lore, muebing tne knotty points of oaths . 
aud aflSnnations. It seems quite clear, licCording to the lawyers, that it will be difficult 
to contort or pervert, with any effect, the divers proscriptive follies (called acts) of for*g' 4 
mer Parliaments, so as to secure to this spkiit-moved memher a peaseabte possession 
of the seat to which afrientlly constituency has elected him. Much learned rubbish 
will be shot on the occasion, no doubt ; but it is to be hoped that the evgut will 
have the effect of once, and for nil, agitating and settling affirmatively** the ques- 
tion, whether a fit and honest mMalffhatever be the tenets of bis faith, be qualified 
to act as a citizen in all the rclafpp Of social life, h'xrlusion on tlie ground of re- 
ligious opinions from the rights of cijtkcuship might have been all vastly fine during 
the halcyMi days of priesMsm; but that croft, as a f raft, is luckily, (for << nothing 
happens without the permission of Heaven,**) at shocking diicount pow^ays. Our 
** friend** is^ we verily believe, a staunch Reformer ; and Ministers, /ii^j||uestion, are 
too wary to forget their Pease and Qs. They wdll di) well to amend or rescind all 
su5d> stupid pjpphild^ory la wr as now disgrace the Statute Book, in more particulars 

^iNo LI Kg A Briton — know that I hs^e done the deed,** exclninied a 
hless ruffian, the other day. Who had slain, Us wife, « and I am satisfied to die 
Ifke a Briton I ” The almost dallyMtecni^cj^ of some foul murder Is a fear- 
indeed, upon the Riitloittl IhoHiM and it is not Improbable 
ftw fretiutipcy of its commission firbm the mliids pf the peo. 
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pl« mucti of its Atrocit 3 r. We are all fiimlliar with the story of the negro slavesi 
who ludicrously, and in the wretchedneee of their ignorance, hanged theinselres as 
the only effectual method of escaping back to their lost homes. It would almost 
seem that many among the lower orden of the English, much in the same spirit, 
imagine that they have only to perpetrate some appalling murder to achieve 
salvation and eternal happiness hereafter. We seiiously put the question, Whe^ 
ther the scenic effect of judicial condcmiiatioiis, aifd the bastaid humanity 08 « 
teiitatiously displayed in the records penned by somg silly self-conceited reporters,* 
have not contributed much to remove the indignation and horror with which the 
people should be educated to^view such a detestable crime — a crime above all 
others damnable by the laws of God and man? “ The unhappy prisoner** is so. 
lemiily exhorted, after sentence is pronounced, to return to his cell, and “ make his 
peace with Heaven, through tho mediation of Christ ;*’ and the judge often patheti- 
cally weeps as he dooms the culprit to deserved death. The misguided man** 
leaves the dock in dogged siillenness, and his impenitence is only gradually removed 
through the importunate and benevolent admonitions of the worthy and reverend 
ordinary, who is unremitting in hig holy exertions to administer the usual conso- 
lations of religion.*' The murderer being thus first moved, all of a sudden starts 
into a true Christian, sobs in all the repentance of faith, utters pious ejaculations, 
acknowledges the justice of his sentence, asserts his perfect reconciliation with an of- 
fended God, and prepares “ to die in peace with all men.” An “ affecting and heart- v 
rending interview" takes place between liiiiiself and the wife and childnmy whom he 
lias brutally maltreated ever^ day for months or yeon before: they ‘^kiss and make 
it up;** lie shakes hands with the goveitior and the dfierilfs, to whom hteexpreesea all 
sorts of gratitude for past ufteutioiis; they blow their noses distresscdly at << hit un- 
timely end he << ascends the scaffold with a firm step,** and nfU|0.the fraction of a 
prayer breatlied by the 'kerchief-dropping clergyman, in wliicb ** the unfortunate 
Ilian,” in holy fervour, takes part, he is duly ** launched into eternity,’* and the “ sad 
reremony** is completed 1 And this solemn nielo-drama is repretent^ to be played 
on almost every occasion of legally consigning to death those mousters who, by the 
enormity of their wickedness, hare forfeited all tlaim to life. 

Far, very far, ai*e we from ridiculing the feelings of any ofTtcers under the painAil 
excitement which their duties too oftei\ cause, or from treating with ribaldry amy 
proper ceremony or external solemnity atteii^aiit upon so awful a'seene, — where man, 
by the imposition of a violent death, resigns as it were, into the very hands of the 
Aliuighty, a fellow, (iotheil in liis sinfulness, for the infliction of that punishment 
which w'e are taught to believe aw'aits those wdio arc too evil to live here on this 
earth. But we cannot restrain our disgust at the unseemly c^l^bition of a morbid 
sympathy thus paradirigly acknowledged, and the attempt to crafe pity for the per- 
petrator of deeds wiiirli ought rather to excite feelings of virtuous abhorrence ; nor 
can we disguise our belief, that this truckling to the depraved appetite of the public, 
by furnishing up a sorrowful statoipeiit wantonly interlarded wd(h cxmiipiscrhling 
expletives, (supplied at a pHce,) acts as a positive premium to the ignoraift be the 
rriiniiially disposed for the cominission of the deadliest sins, as the rrqi^^iett of 
itratifying their w'orst passions in ^hj^^orld, and of securing unqualffied pfUPdofi|'4iMl 
Sverlasling happiness ill another. 

I; Mqdkst Assttrance. — ^A t h laMaieetlng of the Town Council of Edlnbbt^h, 
the Lord Pnivost stated, “ that he ^li^ved they wxre all quite aware that a bill 
W'ould be brought into ParUament in the ensuing session for effecting a relbrm of the 
Scotch burgh system. It \yas, therefore, of importance that they:^hould jUirn their 
serious atteutiou to the subject, and after making up their own minds as to the 
changes w hich ^lould be iiiti*odured, take stm for communicating with the mcin- 
bei*8 for the city ; irAo, he felt perfectly assureEi^jere quite ditj^sed to pay iHe utmoel 
deference to the euygaiions which might be f^fdeoy (he Town Council ; the members 
of which, from tlieiy practical acquaintance w'Uh the subject, wore so mu^.more com- 
petent than most otheiw to form a correct Judgment pn the matter.** is the 

Town Council ? Onx Pplice has been confided ^to the management^ ot^rs. The 
City Improtenients^have been confided Jto otl^rt. .. An inifrpcndent 5!||H||P|fcht Court 
has been tbund necessary. In short, the only bnsinq^ notV left' to the^^j^il is the 
contracting and tlie^mis-maiiageiAeiit of the city debt. ^*hat **|d^eticit acquaintance 
with the subject*' of local government have tliey ? The^me ftiat^^ons have ^^th the 
distribution of justice. We shall next hear of “^o tenants of ondewell <^coiiiiiku^ ' 


Have not <^UlnfiinctleiMrlbi«l^a tf^vaUi of Newgate a hanl^liVthe concoction of these 
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nif'ating with the Members for the ('ity, who, they feel perfectly assuretl, are quite 
disposed to pay the utmost defereiia* to tlieir suggestions" respecting reform in our 
penal statutes. 

The Se3Ii-Scion or Royalty aoatn. — How felicitously all tilings seem to 
work for the cause of the people. The Aristocracy inveigh bitterly against the Min- 
ister for having forced a measure which especially tends to lower their blood-des- 
cended rights in general estinmtioii, anc^to bring into contempt a race only not quite 
divine; yet are the inenibers <y' that same sacred “ onlei" ever doing some kind act 
to abet the people in breaking up the line of demarcation between the two castes. 
The papers of the day have be(‘u teeming with the ^omestic jars of certain illustrious 
personages; the jeahiusies and heart-luirnings, and inurmurings, and ambitions of cer- 
tain other semi-illustrious per^onages and parties^novv sulking, now'’ demanding, 
now iTfusing, and now c»>quetting— in their struggles to secure the fattest plumb in 
John Dull's pudding ; with the patriotic view (there can be no other) of exhibiting, 
in its worst aspect, the inappeasable, insatiable, cravings of mercenary spirits, in order 
that the measure of John's disgust may be brimming quite. 

Such exhibitions must be nuts for brother Jonathan. 

Geveral DAyKrti'pTCV of Litehatfre It has long been rumoiired that 

the Republic of Letters was encumbered with a Rttle private national debt, in the 
shape of some hundro4ls of thousands of unsaleable books, that must ultimately load 
to the gazette. The fatal moment is fully come! — A general frost has nipped the 
buds of promise; and nothing is heard on all sides but the cry of “ Remember the 
poor fro/on-oiit gardeners!" Deceive^ into the imgglbary tenure of the cap of For- 
tunatus, bvtthe temporary ris(^v>f the marketft,— W’fftch (like the tulip-speculnticns of 
Holland) invested the productions of A popular wTiter witli an ideal value, oiir 
waiters of the day bave ventun*d heyombrweir depth, and are, 4 unv overwhelmeil by 
the W'aters of stri^. At a H^ne when a sum of fifteen hundred guineas was given by 
the Lorenzo dc Med jcis Burlington Street, for more than oife novel of moderate 

merit, it is not surprising that writeis so powerful as the author of The O'Hara 
Tales" should have outreckoued their expected gains. And w’hen we Inform our 
readers, that in a state of declining health, Mr. Banim is now imprisoneil for debt, 
in a fbreign conntrvTwe have no fear that an appeal to the friends of literature, in 
his behalf, will be made in vain. From tbe booksellers ineanwliilc, little cncou- 
lygement is to be expected. Very few books of fiction, now published, yield tlie re- 
turn of their exjienseb ; and “ b'uirene Aram," the most favourite novel of last sea- 
Wii, has not'yc't reached a second edition ! — “ TJie Row” do‘ies its purse-strings and 
its’ heart, against all but elementary or theological works; — Munny tindei'takcs no- 
thing beyond his ^-prints ;-^and Bentley, altbongli he puls forward a novel i>er 
week, is only inakm^ a paper tail to k^ep his kite afloat, of the reams of MS. be- 
queathed him by his preilecCssor. Of the^^liew annuals attempted this season, not one, 
we iinderstaml, wiU be coutinned; and in co^quence of the general failurje of these 
meritorious volumes, tbe on'ti ;^nt)uiice(l frum^the pen of Mr^ Biilwor is postponed 
till the spring, when it will ,^pear as an illustrated woric, of fife' fushion of Rogers’s 
“Italy." IJie bpokwllers linndly attHbnte this gi^eral' stagnation of their trade to 
tha penny Magazines ; which w'erc, id treated by its infliienco ; a nninber of 
“hciilds,” (ay, aitd “•fineps'R’oinan being thrown out of work,” — .. 

that could not dig, and to beg w ere aslmtned*' '"Ffir tbe last Iw'o yenrs the writers of| 
Great Britain have been’tnore numerbdk thj^n its readers ; and tile f|uantity of japan 
ink coiisuvne^l in the metropolis, has exceeded eTjMi its jjynjn blacking I The scrih- 
blomanj(|^is novvjj^t afi’end. Tho fa^iionablc movclist has vtTitten hihiself dowm, 
(an ass ;) the lacliryiiiOhe sentimentalists, of the banner of re4,'*Tately, have re- 
turned to their original vocal ioifs, of ^ figuring prettily ou”ca(giit,^nS telling for- 
tunes oh the cards !"^‘Thmjjs aCe^fpboquently likely to <'omc straight again: — but 
a w’riter such as Banim mili[t not'^e Utea'iqtim Sf the ttuduation^f, the balance. 
Let him advertise a noy^l Jl>y and4nis,t to the public for tlie result. 

The authoi|yf^‘^he Nowlahs” 'haq'Wh’eil 'dattta>|Dki thi^* attciiflon the literary 
world. - ' ' . ^ ' 
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POLITK’AL fllSTOIlY. 

GUKAT BRITAIN. candidate; and the Earl of Lauderdale, 

The Elections.^TIic Triinnph of formerly a Republican, then a Whijf, and 
Reform is complete. The victory of the now a Tory, has been defeated in Bcr- 
people is greater than the most sanguine wickshirc, and in the Haddington, Lauder, 
friends of liberty and order ev<‘r ventured &c. district of burghs; although his Lord- 
to auticipate. Tlie example s<^gloriously ship formerly returned both Members al- 
set by tlie City of London, i^id 'the iieVy most with^it exertion, and without the 
Metropolitan electoral districts, has been apprelieusi«»u of opposition. * The defeat 
nobly followed by the whole islainU The of Lord iMaitlaiid, his Lordshiji’s son, in 
Tories arc utterly defeated, and dii\en Berwicksliiiv, is the more remarkable 
fioiu Ihe sfrurigholds which they have beeauMi Mr. M.irjorihanks, the successful 
held for half a century, (h'oker, Weth- candidate, uas opposed by four-fifths of 
erel, Siij^den, Murray, Hope, and the land proprietors, and tlie tenantry arc 

many others of tlie most talented and ac- \ciy generally inclined to Tory principles ; 
live of ilie party, have been excluded troiii but the constitnency of the towns and 
rarlianiont ; and good men, and true, villages, wlicn joined to the liberal part 
stipply tlieir place. In the great light, Soot- of the landlioldtrs aud Icuautry, over- 
land has dune her duty. The elections matclied the Bn])j)orters ol Toryism, 
have proved that tlie charges of politi- In the Nortli Eastern founties of Scot- 
i.il snl*5er\ iiiuy and sycophancy, «o often land, Abcrdeen-liire, Baiitfshire, Kiiicar- 
brouglit against her, were iinfuundwi, dmeshire, and Klgiushiro, the liberal candi- 
wlieii applieil to the lauly of her peoxde ; dates have been dofeatetU This has arisen 
and that the indejiendence and liberality from the remains of feudalism, which still, 
of their opinions were concealed by the in some degree, exist in tliesc districts, and 
prepo'.teroiis system of representation, from' the ignorance of the teinnitry of their 
which has at length been destroyed. The political rights. The tonanlry in the conn- 
influence of the Aristorraey to return the tics wo Imvc named, are of a very inferior 
old 'Tory Members, has, iu nearly all the ; description to tlioso’in the south-eastern. 
Soiitliern districts of the kingdom, been * counties, w1iic|L hivve long taken the Iwd 
used in vain. Tlic Duke of Biycleucfi, iif^griculture. 'While the tenantry of East 
the most extensive land proprietor in Lothian, Berwictshire, and Roxburgh- 
Scotland, has not been aide to return a* shire, are ih general men of c.apital and 
single nieni])er. His Grace has been de- intelligence, occupying extensive farms, 
feated in-the counties of Edinburgh, Dulu- and paying on the avei^gc ^‘oAi L.300 
fries, Selkirk, ar.d Roxburgh, iu which to L.500 la'r year of rent, and many 
he has extensive posse>sioiis, and on the have mucli l.irgc‘r poGHBeBsiuns, those in tlie 
flee! ions of u’^hicli distrjLjrts housed for- north-easterii counnes do not, in general, 
luerly to exercise the .giea;c <t influence.' pay so mucli as L.100 a-year^of rent, and 
In tlic county of EcRn burgh, the Tories c^neequenttf fire little remo^^ from the 
have been paramount for the greater part ’ rank of agricultural la bourew. Thcgreat- 
of a century; nud bo firmly \verc they .oj part .of siich^mcn are ignorant o£. the 
seated that, for many years, no attempts .value oT the eWivc franeWse^^and of the 
as been made to con|est the olectliui ; hut olyects by thi^ Legislature in Con- 

Sir George Clerk ^iras dcfeatell by a Ciin- ferring on tHem the lights of freemen, 
didatc who, in truth, had nothing but hU They wer<^ therefore wsll content to please 
profession of liberal principles to recom- their lairds^ by bestowing on* thcirTavotir- 
mend him. Sir George Murray hias been ite a vote, which apjlear^l to them of ro 
ejected from Perthshire, a county long little value, liivernefls-shire, has, how- 
distinguished for its Toryism, by a Whig ever, vindicated its character for hide* 
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pendence. la ipite of all the Influence of 
the Duke of Gordon, Lord McDonald, 
Glengary, the Earl of Seaficld, and the 
whole clan of the Maclcods, whose chief 
was the Tory candidate, Mr Charles Grant 
was returned, though not without an ar- 
duous struggle. The Northern .and West- 
ern Highlands have also nobly done theii^ 
duty. All over Scotland many ^otes have 
been lost to the liberal candidates by the 
dread on the part of the tenantry of a re- 
moval of the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of corn ; for few of them yet see, that 
in this question, their interests are identi- 
cal not with those of the land owners, 
but with those of the general body of the 
community. Farther, intimidation and 
influence have been so extensively used, 
that by the tenantry generally, the elec- 
tive franchise has been found a curse, 
without the protection ofths ballot. 

In Ireland the elections have not been 
so favourable for the triumph of liberal 
principles as in England and 6S€0tland ; 
but still the'lloforniei's arc to the Conser- 
vatives in the proportion of three to one. 
The Now House of Commons, as far as 
can he at present judged, will thus be 
constittited : — 

English members — Reformers, 401 
Conservatives, 112 

Irish memhers—Reformers, 80 
Consei^’atives, 25 

Scottish members^Reformers, 44 
Conservatives, 9 
So that the Rcformoi's will be to Che Con- 
servatives nearly as five to one. We 
cannot conclude without pointing out the 
gloiious aspect Scotland now presents, 
formerly she, with difficulty, returned 
five or six liberal members to Furliament; 
now she sends forty-four, a proportion 
considerably greater than either England 
or Ireland presents. Sir W. Rae, Sir 
Charles Forbes, aud other Scotch Tories, 
were loud in proguosticatiiig the serious 
consequences of popular, elections in Scot- 
land, and foretold that the country would 
be deluged with blood. But during the 
whole cwrse of the elections there has 
not been g..riot of the smallest conae. 
^ence ; and in the most populous towns 
the elections passed iM[er with perfect good 
humour^ and withoul'the slightest distur- 
bance. ''piK;,the whole, therefore, the re- 
sult of ^(t^general election ^ves us an ad- 
ditional'^reaiiB to be proud of our coun- 
trymen. 

The Tories have been equally mistakeit 
in their prophecies regarding the sorb of 
persons Avho would be returned to the 
new Parliament. Instead o^the people 
fl^hifiimg political adventurers and dema- 
gogues, they have, even in the burghs, in 
paany instances, elected landed proprie- 
tpt9 as their representotivesj and no fewer 
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than eighty sous of Peers are members of 
the new Parliament, while the demagogue 
Hunt h.'is been excluded. 

Scotch Peers — The election of the 
Sixteen Representative Peers uf Scotland 
took place at Holyrood House on the 14th 
of January, when the following Peers 
were elected : — 

Marquis of TweeddMe. Viscount Arbuthnott 
Earl ot Morton. — — ■■■ Sirathallan, 

Hotne. Lord Forbes. 

' ' ' Elgin. — — Gray. 

' Airly. — — Saltoun. 

' '■ Leven. Sinclair. 

Selkirk. Elphinstone. 

Orkney. Colville. 

Viscount Falkland and Lord Bclhaven 
having been created British Peer; sand the 
Marquis of Queensberry and Lord Napier, 
who were, also in last Parliament, not 
being returned to this ; there are four new 
Representative Peers by the present elec- 
tion, viz. the Earls of Airly and Orkney, 
and Lords Sinclair and Elphinstone. 

The Revenue — ^'I'he state of the re- 
venue is one of the few indications we 
possess of the prosperity or adversity of 
the country ; and hence the quarterly re- 
turns are always regai‘ded with interest. 
( omparing the produce of the revenue 
for the year ending 5th January last, with 
the preceding year, (lB31,) it has in- 
creased L.54(>,)69; but comparing the 
quarters ending 5th January only, there 
is a decrease of L29,473. The principal 
decrease is under the head of Excise, being 
no less than L.299,086 ; for which the de- 
duction of Ti. 190,000, being the amount 
of tlie duties on candles, (now repealed) 
received in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, will not account. The increase on 
the customs, l/.358,58^ is very remark- 
able, more especially, as little has been 
received during the quarter for corn ; aud 
shews that coinmerce is beginning to 
revive. The deficiency in the stamp-dii- 
t^g is undoubtedly the effect of over 
taxatioiv For many .years this bronch 
of the revenue has been declining. In 
Ithe year 1817, the net revenue was 
L.79101,707 ; and although no changes of 
any importance have been made since, 
the revenue for last year Was more than 
half a million less. The principal falling 
off has bfen in l^e stamps used for bonds, 
mortgages, and conveyances. A great 
addition to the revenue would, we have 
no doubt, take place, were this branch of 
the stamp duties > considerably lowered, 
f he deficiency in „the Excise shows that 
the people qye still ^coming poorer; for 
it is the middle and lower orders who pay 
the for greater proportion of those duties. 
There can be little doubt that over taxa- 
ilon also exists to a great degree in the Ex. 
cise^tnd, indeed, it is remarkable that the 
Ministry do not make some enperunents 
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of th« effect of lomrering therdutiei after 
the oiAiiy decisive proofs which already 
exhf^of thejutility^oi such a measure. 
In 1745 the tea-duties were induced from 
4s. per lb. to Is., and 25 per cent ad va~ 
lorem, and the result u'as a great increase 
in the r. venue. In 1 745 the duty was 
L. 145,650 : in 1746 if rose to L.243,30S, 
and in 1748 to L.303,545. In 1787 Mr. 
Pitt reduced the duty on wine an^ spirits 
fifty per cent, and the revenue was, not- 
withstanding, considerably augmented. 
The history of the duties on Coffee is also 
of great value. In 1805 they were raised 
a third. Their produce fell off an eighth. 
In 1808 the duty was reduced from 2s. to 
7d. a lb., to the great benefit of the re- 
venue. The average annual produce of 
the high duties previous to 1808, when 
they were lowered, was L. 166,000 ; the 
average annual produce of the reduced 
duties L. 195,000. We say nothing of the 
comfort ensured to the peopled by the re. 
d action ; but it will be found that the 
consumption of cofftie increased fourfold. 
The glass duties also shew the bad effects 
of high taxation. But to rctuni to the 
quarter's rcvemic, the subjoined table, 
though shor^ will 1 endcr the subject very 
intelligible. 


INCOME FOR THK YEAR, ENDING 5vb 
JANUARY, 1833. 


Receipts. 1 Increase 

Decrease* 

Customt 

FscUe 

Stamps 

'J axes 

IVjst.Offlce .... 
Miscellaneous . 
Payment of y 
Advances for > 
Public Works j 

J815,j59,sa2j 223.1o7 
157,^:21 3.0,346 
6,^15,314 

4.J43,88.'i' 79,343 
I,123,<)i0 

59.83:1 

320,154 38.995 

33,131 

09,000 

21,745 

U43,37U,33U 6(i8,«51 
Deduct Decrease 1:^1, SSi 

121,882 

Total Increase on t he Year 54d,1i)9 


REVENUE FORI HE QUARTER ENDING 
d'FH JANUARY, 1833. • 

COMPAIUW WITH TUB CORRESPOND. 
INU OIURTFR OF 1832. • 


Receipts. Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

Excise 

Stam|)s 

Taxes 

Poiit-Offlce .... 
M iNcellancnus . . 
Repayment of y 
Advances foi > 
Public Works3 

4 3,887.300 359,583 
9,0fi0,l9H 

1,575,955 

1,902,^ • 

S38.000 10,000 

34,729 13,522 

83,771 8,702 

390.086 

42,815 

78,439 

1^1). 789,0721 300,817 
Deduct Increase 

Decrease on the Quarter 

420,340 

.900,807 

29.473 


The Fvkds. — A rery extraordinary 
lise in the funds took place in the first 
week of January. In the middle of De- 
cembn> the 3 per cents did not reach 84; 


but on Saturday the 6th of January, they 
rose as high as 88}, 89. In the course of 
a day or two they, however, sunk to 87}. 
This rise is to be attributed to the result 
of the elections, which have turned out ao 
favourably for Ministers, that they ivill 
be stronger in all probability than any 
Sbnistry we have ever had. The effect 
of the taking of the Citadel of Antwerp, 
and of the retiring of the French troops 
into their own territory, whereby the 
chances of the long anticipated European 
war are much lessened, must also have been 
considerable. Within the last 18 months, 
upwards of five millions of 3 per cent 
reduced, 3 per cent consols, and other 
securities, have been extinguished by in- 
vestments in annuities, which operation 
has tended to make stock scarce, while 
the favourable aspect of affairs at home 
and abroad has induced capitalists ta in- 
vest their money in the stocks ; and thus 
the price has been rais4»d by the additional 
demand, atlt is deserving of jemark, that 
the great rise took place when it was ge- 
nerally believed that the deficiency on the 
quarter's revenue would be from L.300,000 
to L.500,000. The foreign stockq also 
experienced a rise at the same time with 
our own. 

On the 8th of January, the purchases 
at the Stock Exchange, on account of tlie 
Sinking Fund, recommenced. The sum 
purchased was very trifling, being L.250 
sterling ; but as the coinmeucement of a 
good system, it will likely have a consi- 
derable influence on the future price of 
stocks, for it is not a mere juggle like the 
Tory Sinking Fund. The surplus revenue 
of Great Dritaiii and Ireland over the ex- 
penditure, for the year ending 10th October 
1832, has been certified to be L.467,391, 
98. 7d., one-fourth of which will be ap- 
plied, within the present quartei', to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

Ireland. — The state of Ireland will 
command the early attention of Parlia*. 
meiit. The Repeal of the Union is now 
loudly demanded by the great majority of 
her population, in the vain expectation 
that it will secure prosperity, to the > oun- 
try, and relieve it from the taxation by 
which it is now oppressed. The strength 
of the feeling in favour of Repeal was 
never generally known in Brit^iti till the 
GeneiRl Eledtion ; but the retiq|t Of it is 
unequivocal. Serenty-twi0ii^’41ie Mem- 
bers are Protestants, and thirty-three Ca- 
tholics; fifty-three are new Members, 
and fifty-two re-elecfqd ; forty-two are 
considered Repealers, thirty-four Whigs, 
tweiity-fiTe Conservatives, and four are 
designated as doubtfuL No expectation 
can be entertained that the Repeal of the 
Union will ever be carried in the British 
Legislature)' and therefore Mr. O'Connell 
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seems desirous of effecting the measure 
by force. He has formed the project of 
i-eviviiig the Volunteers of 1782, but 
witliout arms ; for the law does not per- 
mit the people to form themselves into 
military bodies without the sanction of 
Government. Volunteers without arpis 
are a most anomalous dcix'ript joii of force ; 
but when properly organized, and in due 
time, we doubt not, that arms will not be 
wanting. Whatever may be the projc*ct 
at present, we have no doubt that a Re- 
peal of the Union would shortly lead to 
the separation of Britain and Ireland, to 
the increase of misery in Ireland, and 
to the degradation of both countries, 
degradation and iiiiii of both countries. 
As far ns wc understand, the propost^d 
scheme, the Ij'ish Legislature is to be en- 
tirely independent of the British. What 
is wanted is not a mere local Legislature, 
to attend to the wants and interests of 
Ireland, while the affairs which affect the 
whole natiqn are to bo transacted by the 
British Parliament, like the Geneml and 
particular Legislatures of the United 
States ; but a Parliament free and indc- 
pendfiit, and having no other link to con- 
nect it with Britain tlian the Crown. A 
single year u oiild not elapse before the 
most serious dissensions would arise be- 
tween the British and Irisli Parliaments. 
The question of the proportion of the iia- 
tional debt, would of itself be enough to 
produce this result. When the Britisli 
and Irish Kxcliequers were consolidated, 
in 1816, the proportion of the debt due 
by Ireland, was 145 millions; but accord- 
ing to Mr. OTonncll's statement, Ireland 
is not, at present, in any view liable for 
more than fifty-seven millions ; and he 
attempts to show that tlie greater part of 
that sum has been already paid. Here, 
therefore, is a grand siibje< t for dispute, for 
quarrelling, and ultimately for warfare. 

Before so loudly agitating the Repeal 
of the Union, the Irish should consider 
whether they could provide for the ex- 
penses of their Government ; for their re- 
venue has hitherto seldom exc^eeded one- 
half of the expenditure. In 1800, the year 
before the Union, the net revenue was 
1^.2,895,636, the expenditure L.7)20 1,231. 

Ill 1816, the net revenue was L.5,1 11,088. 
the separate expenditure, L.10,87l9241, 
besides four luijljons more of joint expen- 
diture with Britain. But such facta 
appear to be overlooked by the Repealers. 
Instead of reducing taxation, the Repeal 
of the Union must lead to its increase ; and 
Ireland will no longer he able to bestow the 
large sums she has hitherto done on her 
charities and hospitals. Were a separa- 
tion of the countries to take place, which 
we believe to be the real object of many 
of Hie Repealers, we ask the Irish where 
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tliey will find a market for their five o; 
six millions worth of agricultural produce 
which they annually send to Britain, am 
what will be the effect on Ireland of tlu 
loss of so extensive a market ? Bri 
tain could obtain agricultural product 
cheaper from the Continent than frorr 
Ireland ; and it is the Union alone wliicl 
opens to her the British market, whih 
foreigners are excluded. 

We deplore much the distracted statt 
of Ireland, and the policy towards hei 
which has been so long followed, and ii 
still persevered in. lint when so im< 
portant a change has been made in the 
constitution of parliament, and when the 
people of Britain sympathize so cordially 
with the Irisli, it should surely be seen 
whether her wrongs may not be redressed 
ill a constitutional manner, before ex- 
treme measures are resorted to. If tithes 
he not speedily abolished in Ireland, with 
every degiiiding regulation to which the 
Irish nation is at present subjected, it 
will be impossible to answer the Repeal- 
ers. 

Nothing is so remarkable as the in- 
creasing power of Mr. OTonncll in Ire- 
land. Upwards of twenty /rt.v/f mem- 
bers owe tlieir seats in tlie Sew Parlia- 
ment to iiis inducnce; eight or nine of 
whom are either niem}>ers of his own 
family, or closely connected with it. Nor 
is Ireland ungrateful for his exertions. 
He has already received in suheriptions 
about X'50,000 ; and in the year ending 
11th March 1832, the sum subscribed to 
him amounted to £12,242, 4s. 5d. 

The reduction of the overgrown Irish 
Church Establishment will soon occupy 
the attention of parliament. It is said, 
the Ministerial plan of Church Refi»nii 
conteinplatcs the abolition of two Iri!*h 
Archbishoprics, and the reduction of the 
revenues of 'the remaining two to ]^.600(> 
a-iyear cacli ; and that it is intendeil to 
abolish eight Irish Bishoprics, and to li- 
mit the revenueB of the remaining bishops 
to £4000 a-year each. In consequence 
of the resistance to the payment of tithes, 
the distress of the Irish clergy is extreme. 
Subscriptions have been raised in Eng- 
land fur their support, to whicli the Eng. 
lish clergy and his Majesty's Ministei’s 
have contributed liberally. 

CONTINENT. 

France. — Ou the dth of January an 
important debate took place iii the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, relative to the Duchess 
de Berri. It was occasioned by the pre- 
senting of the report of the Commission on 
the petitions which had been presented in 
favour of her Royal Highness. The op- 
position insisted that the Duchess should 
be brought to trial before the Chamber of 
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Peers ; but the Miiiistei’s resisted her Tie* good faith) wTiich caiiuot fail to strciigtli. 
ing brought to trial at all, on the pivtencc en the friendly feelings of the tm> coun- 
that it miglit occasion disturbances, and tries, on which the welfare and peace of 
even because there might be difticulty in Europe so murli depend. A convention 
procuring evidence to convict her. The was signed on the 31st December, by Lord 
real ground of opposition was probably, P.'ilmei’ston and Prince Talleyrand, which 
that her conviction might place Louis Phi* i^now T)efore the King of Holland. The 
lippe ill an awkward situation, whether propositioi^ made to his Dutch Majesty 
he pai'doned her Royal Highness, or al- an^ nine : — 

lowed the sentence to be execute||. The “ 1. The forts of Lillo and Idefkens- 
French Ministers have therefore deter- hoek to be surrendered to the Belgian 
mined on holding the Duchess de Berri in troops, within ten days after ratiflcatioii. 
custody, and taken on themselves the 2. The navigation of the Meuse to be 
whole responsibility of her future dispos- subjected to the same regulations as those 
al. It appeared from what was said by recently established for the Rhine, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, tliat tlie “ 3. The navigation of the Scheldt to be 
intention of the Government is to confine entirely free, till the conclusion of a final 
the Duchess in a fortress for as long a treaty between Belgium and Holland, 
period ns the public safety may requii'e. 4. The transit of Belgian merchandize 

Hot. LAND Asn Belgium The Gita- to Germany to be free, with the exception 

del of Antwerp capitulated on Sunday the of moderate tolls for support of roads, &c. 
23d of December, and next day the Dutch “ 5. Impunity for all political offences 
garrison marched out of the FoSrtress. The in Venloo and Luxembourg. 

French commenced battering in breach on “6. liVaruation of Venloo, and the 
the night of the 20th ; and the fire lumng Dutch portion of Luxenihoiirg, by the 
been vigorously kept up on the 21st and Belgian troops. 

22d, the hreach was practii able on the ‘‘7* Reduction of Dutch army to peace 
morning of the 23d. (’hasse therefore estahlisliment. 

sent a flag of truce to Marshal Gerard, ‘‘ 0. Reduction of Belgian army to peace 
niid after <a lengthened negociatioii, it was estahli^hnieiit. 

agreed that Gliasse and his garrison should “ 0. Restitution to legal owners of Dutch 
surrender as prisoners of war, he mart Tied properly confiscated by Kiiglisliand French 
to the r<*.ar of the b'reiich army, and re- Governments.” 

main tliere until Forts liillo and Liefken- The passage of tlie Slieldt has, by a de- 
shoek, situated on tlie Selieldt, some miles cree of the King of Holland, been closed 
below Antwerp, should lie delivered np. against English and French vessels. 

The King of Holland having refii'^ed to Spaix. — The King still continues in a 
deliver np these forts, Cliasse and his gar- very infirm state of health, and the Queen 
risoii, amounting in all to about 500(1 men, acts as regent. On the 31st December, a 
were marched to St Omer, Dunkirk, and number of personages of high rank ivcre 
other places on the French frontier, and summoned by the Queen to the palace, when 
arc theiti detained as pri;‘on<TS of war. Don Francisco Fernaiuh*'/ del Pino, the 
The Citnilel of Antwer[i was taken posses- Minister of Justice, read a certificate and 
sion of by the Belgians. It was found to attestation that the King had in his Ghnni- 
have sniTered most severely from the lire her that day, in the presence of the Mi- 
of the besiegers; the ground was coiiipletifly nisters and otlier personages of distinc- 
ploughcd up with the shot and shells, the tioii, signed a decree, revoking and de- 
honscs dcsti-oyed, and even the caseinates daring null and of no effect the decree 
and other bomb proof places were in ruins, extorted from him during his illness, de- 
A general order of Marshal Gerard states, rogating from the Pragmatic. Sanetioii of 
that the number of metres of trenches was the 2f)th of March, 1830, relative to the 
14,000, upwards of eight miles. The loss succession to the Throne, The effect of 
on tlie part of the besiegers was 108 killed, this measure is to abolish the Salic law, 
and 805 wounded ; the rounds of ammu- and to rostore the old Visigothic Law of 
nition fired by the artillery 63,000, of Spain, whej-eby females succeeded to the 
which 10,000 were howitzer shells, 15,000 Crown. It will thereto exclude the 
ten inch mortar shells, and the remaining king’s brother, Don Carn^[ who is at the 
32,000 round shot, 24 and 18 pounders, head of the apostolical party, and open the 
The materiel found in the citadel and forts succession to the^ King’s daughter, who, 
amount to 130 pieces, with a large supply being under the influence of the Queen, 
of ammunition and projectiles of every de- may be expected to be liberal. M. Zea 
scription. Immediately after the siirren- Bermudez has resigned office. Although 
der of the citadel, the French retired with- a liberal-minded man, he is disliked by 
in their own territories; thus rigidly adher- the Apostolicals and the Liberals: he is 
ing to the terms of the convention with G rent too liberal for one, and not li beral enough 
Britain, and affording an evidence of their for the other. 
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Portugal.— O n the 17th December 
the CanstitiitionalUis made a sortie from 
Oporto, having crossed the Douro ta Villa 
Nova. The party destroyed tlie Convent of 
St. Antonio, which had afforded shelter 
to the Miguelites, and been a point of 
great annoyance to the army of Don Pe^ 
dro. They also succeeded in wi^idrawing 
sixty pipes of wine, and a quantity of dour 
and other provisions. While they were 
proceeding with these operations, the ene- 
my attacked them with a force of 6000 men, 
and the Pedroites were forced to retreat 
with the loss of fifty men, in killed, 
wounded, and missing. The French Gene- 
ral, Soligiiac, arrived on the 1st ult., 
and a change in the mode of conducting 
operations may be expected. 

WEST INDIES. 

Ix the report fiom the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the state of the 
West India Colonics, there is An ac- 
r Mint of the value of the exports and im- 
ports of each ‘of the said colonies, estimat- 
ed in sterling money, together with the 
number of ships, tlic tonnage, and total 
number of men employed, according to 
the latest return furnished by the Colonial 
Department (1 3th April last ;”) from 
which it appears “ the whole trade of 
them may be stated, for one year, as fol- 
lows . 


EXPORTS. I IMPORTS. 

Value Value. A4«m90S 

Ships. 5.4t8.Ship4 M'iS 

Tons itdiJdl! Tons 53 1 ,75S 

Men 3».879 Meii 

The estimated annual value of the pro- 
durtioiis of our West India Colonies is 
thus stated in the report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords in Au- 


gust last, viz. : — 

BRITISH GOI.ONIRS. 

Jamaica ..£11,1<i9,e61 


Barbadoes.. 
Antigua ... 
St Christoph. 

Nevis 

Montserrat. 
Virgin Isis. 
Grenada . . 
St. Vincent 
Doninica .. 
Trinidad .. 
Bahamas .. 
Bermuda . . 
Hoadurai.. 


,J70,8fi3 
«W,2;J0 
75»,5J9 
373,IS-2 
211,160 , 
20f,P-4j i 


CEHED COLONIES. 

Deaierara and 
Essoquibo . . £2,238,529 


Berbicc . . 
St Lucia 
Tobago . . 


620,461 

595,610 

516,532 


3,}I80,I.« 
British Colon. 18.5I6,5U) 

8l2,rei 


53! AW 
7.«,0I7 
260,806 
IL-j^VK) 
146,700 


Total.... U2, 490,672 


£ 18.516 AU) i 
Their estimated value (according to 
documents pi^uced by Mr. Burge, the 
agent for Jadnica) amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of L. 13 1,652,424, as follows 


BRITISH COLONTRS. 

Jamaica .. 1A8,I25,298 
Barbadoes. 0,099,610 
Antigua ., - - - 

St Christ rs. 

Nevi4 .... 

Montserrat 
Virgin Isis. 

Grenada .. 

StVlncent 
JDominica . 

Trinidad.. 


4,364,1)00 

3.783.0 *0 
l,75n,l()0 
1,087,111) 
1,09-3.4(10 

4.000,866 

3.056.001 
4,032,705 


BRiriSH CttlOSIRR. 

Bahamas ..L2, 011,5*0 
Bermuda... 1,111,000 
Honduras .. 578,760 

CEDED COLONIES. 

Stl.ucia.... 2,m000 
Tobago..,. 2,682^20 
Demerara ft 
Essequibo 18,410,480 
Berbics.... 7,415,160 


ToU1..131,052, 84 


UNITED STATES. 

A serious dispute has arisen between 
the Northern and Southern States^ re- 
garding the Tariff. The Legislature of 
South Carolina determined, on the 24th 
November, by a large majority, no longer 
to submit to the authority of the general 
government ; and have declared the tariff, 
by which the wliole foreign commerce of 
the comyiry is regulated, null ; and mea- 
sures have been taken to support their 
resistance by force. Rice and cotton are 
the staple articles of Suutli Carolina, and 
the country is wholly agricultural, and 
without nmnufactures. Most of their 
articles of clothing are imported, princi . 
pally from England, as Avell as many of 
their agricultural implements. By the 
tariff these articles are charged with a 
duty of 30 or 40 per cent ae/ valorem on 
importation, in order to encourage the 
manufactures of the Northern States. It 
was earnt'slly hoped, from the moderate 
tone of the President's Message to Con- 
gress, when speaking of this unhappy 
dissention, that it would be accommo- 
dated by mutual concessions ; but the last 
accounts are not so favourable. A pro- 
clamation was issued by the President 
on the lOtli December, which leaves no 
doubt that force will be resorted to by 
the General Government of the States, if 
South Carolina persists in its resistance. 
It is undoubtedly a great hardship for the 
Southern States to pay, at an exorbitant 
rate, for tlie necessaries of life to support 
an injurious system, for encouraging the 
manufactures of the Northern States ; 
but nothing could be so pernicious and 
deplorable to the cause of liberty through- 
out the world, as warfare among the 
United States of America. 

We willingly turn from this unfortu- 
nate dispute, to the able and statesman- 
like Message of General Jackson to Coii- 
gr/>ss. It piTsents n clear and luminous 
exposition of the state of the country in 
all its relations, and forms a striking con- 
trast to the meagre documents called 
King's Speeches. The Message proves 
the affairs of the United States to be 
in the most flourishing condition. The 
shipping, in the course of the last twelve 
months, lias increased 80,000 tons, and 
the aggregate of the imports and exports 
forty millions of dollars. The debt is 
only seven millions of dollars, while 
the revenue exceeds thirty^; and, in the 
course of the present year, the debt will 
probably be wholly discharged. The 
whole expenditure of the United States, 
comprising a population of thiiteen mil- 
lions, dispersed ovci an immense tract of 
country, is only sixteen and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, a considerably smaller 
sum than the mere collection of our Re- 
venue annually costs. Such is the differ- 
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euce betweea a Republic and a Monar- cousidered hardly a sutBcient allowance 
chy ! Bu( then their chief magistrate for a Lord of the Bed-Chamber^ or an 
oaljr costs £^000 a-year ; which would be illegitimate son of our King. 


•• 

STATE OF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, *AND AGRICULTURE. 
January, 1833. 


The year has opened under favourable 
auspices for commerce and manufactures. 
The restrictive system by which the com- 
mercial intercourse of nations lias been 
so much trammelled, is on the wane, and 
we everywhere see the dawn of a more 
liberal policy. On the 3d January, M. 
d'Argout, the French Minister m Trade 
and Public Works, in introducing a bill 
into the Chamber of Deputies, 6)r a modi, 
fication of the duties of customs, expressed 
tlie desire of the F'rench Government to 
give the greatest possible freedom to fo- 
reign trade, and to relieve it from all 
injurious restrictions, by substituting in 
some cases duties for prohibitions ; and in 
other cases where too high duties existed, 
by reducing and modifying them. He pro- 
posed specifically to do away at once with 
tiie existing prohibitions against the im- 
portation of fine cotton twist, of Cache- 
mere shawls, of Russia leather, ('cuirs 
oiioraus,) of certain embroideries, and of 
watches and watch-works ; and aFo the 
prohibition against the import of raw and 
thrown silk, and to substitute moderate 
duties. He proposed to reduce the bounty 
on refined sugar exported, to nearly the 
proportionate rate paid on the iiiiport of 
the Raw Sugars : lately the bounty has 
been so high as to be the occasion of the 
loss of a mil lion sterling to the French 
finances, and in coiiseijiicnce has serious^ 
affected the English refiiieiies,, France 
having supplied nearly all the ports of the 
Mediterranean with refined goods. By* 
the new niTangenient this trade is likely 
to be resumed by England. He further 
proposes to reduce the present duties on 
the importation of live cattle <<for the 
cheaper nourishment of the people;” and, 
adverting to other proposed alleviations, 
he concluded by justifying and recom- 
mending the rediirtioii of tonnage dues, 
which has lately taken place upon British 
ships in French ports ; and he particu- 
larly stated, that this was only the begin- 
ning of a series of measures of a similar 
nature, which the Government will have 
to pru])ose. Combined with the petition 
of the Lyons Cliatnberof Commerce to the 
Legislature, in favour of trade, we 
may consider the publication of M. D'Ar- 


gouCs principles as a great stride in the 
progress of commercial knowledge and 
true liberality among our neighbours. 

We also learn, from the message of the 
President of the United States to Congress, 
that the evils of the restrictive system, by 
which nations are forced to manufacture 
inferior articles at a great expense, instead 
of purchasing articles of superior quality 
from foreigners, at a cheap rate, are be- 
ginning tgb be clearly perceived in Ame- 
rica. The unhappy dispute* which has 
arisen between South Carolina and the 
(kuieral Government of the States, will 
probably lead to a revision of the tariff, 
and to a great reduction of the duties on 
importation. 

Cotton Manufactures. — The ac- 
counts from the West of England mark a 
decided im]>rovemcnt hi tlic Cotton Trade. 
Printing cottons have risen from 79* 7J» 
to 8s. 3d. ; and as the stocks in the hands 
of the consumers arc low, the demand is 
brisk. The factories in general are in full 
employment. At Paisley llic weavers, dur- 
ing the whole winter, have been kept in 
constant employment ; and since the pre- 
parations for the Spring Trade have com- 
uienceil, the demand for workmen has in- 
creased. India Imitation Trimmings arc 
very brisk, and the prices given to the 
wcavci’s have advanctMl abtive the table. 
A number of weavers have been engaged 
for 1800 India Imitation Trimmings, 2 
sets, at Is. lid. per cover, uhich is 
per cover above the Table price. A re- 
spectable manufacturing house have ad- 
vanced the wages of their sewers 3d. per 
shawl on the finer qualities. The demand 
for Quaker shawls has increased. Blue 
dresses are very flat, hut there is a demand 
for Cl OSS bordeis, and 1400 cotton trim- 
mings. At 1^1 til, although no ilse in the 
price has yet taken place, Jinds fi»‘ har- 
nesses are in reqne|t by the mkiiufactiirersi, 
and by agents tor raisley houses. In the 
other brunches no alteration has taken 
place, but all hands are employed. The 
cotton manufacture continues to increase. 
The reduction of the profits has sharpen- 
ed the wits of the manufacturers; and 
men, sifoen, and children, as well as 
machines, throw off an increasing quan- 
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tity of work. Wc perceive, from the evi- 
dence on the Factory Bill, that the weekly 
quantity now spun by one spindle is 
twenty-one hanks of No. 40 a-week. The 
cotton spun in Great Britain last year, 
amounted to about 280,000,000 pounds. 
Of this vast quantity, n tenth was spun^in 
Scotland. The ITnitetl States jiupply three 
fourthsof the consumption, or 21.3,000,000 
pounds ; the East Indies about 20,000,000 
pounds; the West Indies 1,000,000 only. 
All the cotton, except the growth of the 
East and West Indies, pays a duty of ^d. 
per pound. This duty would, last year, 
exceed X690,000 ; and would be, as nearly 
as possible, 10 per cent on the return of 
the cotton in bond. 

The Woollev MANL’i ACTunEs are 
also reviving, and prospci ls are cheering. 
In Bradford, more business has been re- 
cently done than ft)r weeks pieeeding ; the 
mills, hntli in the town and neigliiioiir- 
hood, being in fuUacti\l(y. In Halifax 
the demami for stuff goods h;f?, been gra- 
dually illCl■ea^i^g for .some time pas^ and 
all the hands there are in active emjiloy- 
znent. l.et'ds, and other towoa in York- 
shire and Lancashire, present siini]^ir fa- 
vourable prosper ts. The Ea**! Imlia Com- 
pany have given orders for ladies’ cloths, 
and a large one for military goo«ls. In 
Ayrshire, notwithstanding the late n?e in 
the price of wool, no rise has taken plaCc 
in plaidings. Dun plaidings run from 
7d. to 8A(1. ; white from 7 hi- to Is. 2^d. 
In the Flaiine] Trade, Iow-j)riced artii'Jes 
continue to he sought after. Tlio trade is 
more brisk than it has hc'n at tliis season 
for several years. 

Sjlk Weaving. — The wages of the 
silk weavers ai’e very low, but there is an 
expectation of an advance in the Spring. 
The trade is brisker than usual at this 
season. At Lyons, the mah^ifiu turc of silk 
goods had so far decreased, that many hun- 
dred persons had been throrvn out of em- 
ployment. 

The Leather Trade This trade 

has been extremely flat and depressed for 
the last twelve montlis, and prices have 
been so low as in many cases not to yield" 
the tanner a profit. Frices now, however, 
appear to have passed Ihcir lowest point, 
and the stock of leather is much smaller 
than that of last year at the same period. 

Iron Tr>^£. — The iron trade, so long 
depressed, b^ns to revive. In Wales, an 
advance of 5s. per t<|||^'as obtained some 
time ago; and at Christmas quarter day 
the iron masters, both in Wales and Staf- 
fordshire considered the state of the trade 
such a®, to warrant them to lay on a far- 
ther advance of lOs. a ton ; and appear- 
ances would lead us to believf^^at this 
advance will be sustained, 


Corn. — 1'he corn markets have been 
dull througlioiit the month, and prices 
are still on the decline. This probably 
arises from the want of cultivation in 
Britisli grain, in consequence of antici- 
pated changes in the Coni Laws. It is 
highly desirahh* that this question should 
bjB settled without delay, for the present 
state of uncerlaiiity is highly injurious to 
the agriculturist. The protection which 
the present laws altbrd them, is a mere 
delusion, as the average duty on wheat 
imported since 1828, is only 8s. Id. per 
quarter, and the jirices of grain are yearly 
falling. Looking to the Inst three years, 
the avei'.ige prices have been : — 

WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. 

8d...^.---.348. 3d. 

J tyi 1 .338, 3d. 

1 . 3 3s. n.^208, 6il. 

At Haddington, on the llth of January, 
the averages were only, Wheat 49s., Bar- 
ley 28s. 8d., Oats I8s. In the event of a 
fixed duty being snbstitiileil for the pre- 
sent fluctuating duties, care will need to 
be taken that it i- not fixed at too high a 
rate. The duty on wheat is at present 
32s. 8d., ami it will he very difliciilt to 
obktinsuch a reduction as the, luanufactur- 
ing interests e.vpect. Yomig wheats con- 
tinue to look well, ami, notwithstanding 
the oj»eniie>s of tin* winter, arc not too 
forward. Feeding stock are proceeding 
faiourably. Agridiltural labour is far 
advanced. 

Catti.e Markets. — At Cupar Yule 
Fair, on the 3d wit. prime fat animals 
brought 7^’ per Dutch stone. Half fed 
animals sold fur nearly the same money ; 
the sellers, in consetjiience. of food being 
plentiful, not being desirous to part with 
their stock. The ju ices obtained ai e about 
Ls. per stone higher than those at last 
Yule market. 3’Jie price of sheep conti- 
nues steady. 

Horse Markets.— At Ayr Horse Mar- 
k'et, oil the 4tli iilt., the prices of draught 
horses \^aricd from L.20, L.22, 1..28,L.30, 
toL.38. One or two hrouglit L.40. Saddle 
and harness horses of good figure and 
form brought U34 to ].. 38, some loss 
gheivy L.25, Horses of inferior quality, 
L.] 8, downwards. The fair was not brisk. 
At the annual horse market at Johnstone, 
a vast number of Horses ajipcarcd in the 
market, consisting of some of the finest 
draught horses and riding ponies; and 
the horse-dealers sold cxteusivcly, and re- 
ceived very flattering prices. At Lancas- 
ter Fair the better classes of carriage, 
phaeton, and gig horses were not so nu- 
merous as at some former fairs ; but they 
are ready of sale, at good prices ; whilst 
those of inferior breed, and but few pre- 
tensions to usefulness, were not only dull 
of sale, but scarcely looked at. 
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NEW publications. 

roETTCAL Aspirations, BY William which is at once political, literary, and 
Anderson, Esq. Second Edition.* historical ; combining^, in short, all the 
The world is now so rich an inheritor in elements of history and biography. The 
poetry, that when a bard of humble pre- scries commences with the birth of Alfi-cd 
tensionsjthough of undoubted merit, comes tFfc Great, and is intended to come down 
modestly forward with his claim on at- to the preAnt time. <. The work is to be 
tention, he has a slender chance o^* either divided into nine grand Diyisions or 
pespectful audience or patient reception, Periods, of r^hich the time ^hich^ elapses 
utiws he contrives to send a flourish of from the birth of Alfn^d ttr 4h|^^o^|t^ 
trmDpets beforohiin. Yet here is a volume Conquest, forms the first. , Theie^Periods 
of agreeable and genuine verse, which, fbr are treat^ of in distinct sections, dividt^ 
the honour of the public tast^ we are glad into a Political Saries, an Ecclesiastieat 
to find, ha's been quickly find properly Series^ and a Literarif Series ; each Pe- 
appreclated, without such appliances and yiod having, besides^ a general historical 
means as the true poetic spirit would inlroiluctioii. Let B8<^tnke the Second 
find it living death to employ. Poems in Period as an illustration of the design : — 
the second edition is something^ talk of Under the Political Series wc have the 
now a-days ; and in this Instance the new Life of William the Conqueror, William 
publication has so soon followed the first, Rufus, the three first Henrys, Richard 
that the examination and favoierablojudg- Strongbow, Simon ^\4e Montfort, and 
mentapronounced by the critical tribunals, others, lllie Ecclesiastical Series of the 
cannot yet be forgotten, nor consequently same period gives us, wit^ others of 
require repetition. 1’Iierc arc, hour^yer, lesser note, Becket, Anselm, Pope Adrian 
in this volume, a gdod' muny additional IV. and Archbisliop Langton; and the 
poems, which jiossess the same charaCfter JLilerary one, Roger Bacon, Matthe# 
of gentle elegance that distinguished the Paris, &c» &i. £(C. . The Literary Serleg ,,, 
earlier effusions, with a wider range of of the Third Perhsd is yet richer, iu'tlkV^ 
fancy. These compositions arc announced names of Chaucer, Gower, Dun-Scotiiijf^'‘t 
by the author as the fruits of relaxation fkc. &c. The design is original and ex- 
‘‘from the higher literary and political CCllent. It is history put into action, 
duties of his vocation,” — an explanation, embodying the history of England in 
which if meant as apology, was not re- the lives of Englishmen and the nearest 
quired. They arc smooth and pleasing, approach compatible willi truth to the 
always correct, and graceful often ; and by historical plays of ShRkspeare, and the 
all gentle lovers of gentle jiocsy ill be liislorical novels of Scott. The execution 
accepted as an agreeable addition to our is worthy of the clearness and compre- 
contemporary treasures of verse. With a liensiveiicss of the design; and taken to- 
battcry of fifty volunies raised before us, gclher, we warmly recommend the work 
poetical quotations are entirely out of the as a mine of valuable infonnalion pre- 
question ; but we cannot forbear to jioint seiited in the most attractive form. It is 
out a few of our favourite pieces in the secondary, bii^ot unimportant to notice, 
additional poems. I^och Awe is one, the that the hook is handsomely printed, in 
sweetly musing Iiiu‘S on a Wild Phwqr, volumes retaining the proper liistorical 
another; and the Wassail Sony find Wells dignity of she; and is embellished M'ifh-^ 
o’ Weary, in difl’erent stylos, arc equal authpntic portraits of eminent persons, 
to any of these. * beautifully engraved. 

Lives of Eminent and lLLUsTni- /MP EMi-sEiiious Observations of an 
ous Knolishmen, from Alfred Exile.* — A priori, and from 

Great to the Latest times. Edited by ’ merely reading his obsen ations, we should 
George Godfrey CuNNiNGiiAM.*f not have iufen-cd that Count Pccchk) was 
Vol. I.— It is to be feared that the scope a person likely to cause revolution in any 
and object of this publication 4 s not suffi- country. He was, however, early obUged 
cioiitly indicated by the title. Hasty as to leave Piedmont, his native state, for 
our glance has been, wo conceive it one of the sliare he took in the abortive revolu- 
the most moritorions historical works that lion. He came to ^^land, and suhsequent- 
has lately been projected. Nor is histo- ly wTiit to Spain IW^Grcccc, j|^iiitary ad- 
rical the word, though we can think of venturer; by which term we imbly nothing 
none more apt, and must employ circum- disrespectful, llis su^’ord and his services 
locution in describing the nature of a work were always on the right side. The Count 

has noM' b^n fortunate enough to marry 

« Smith ft Elder, lA>nilon': Aiidoriiont Jiinr. 

Edinburgh. Pp. 184. ^ 

f Fullarton, Glaigow. • ElfinghRm Wilsoii, Pp. SS&, 


an English lady, and, better inured to our 
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sea-fogB, is setUed at Brighton. Hia work in the sketches of the virtuous Evelyn 4 
\vas originally published in Italian, and but especially in the memoirs of the Priii- 
obtained the praises of the Quarterly Re- cess of Dareith, the letters of the old 
view ; a periodical, by the way, whicli ge- Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the 
nerally distributes its smaller patronage, Regent Orleans, the memoirs of Lausun, 
on the principle, and not unlikely on ttic and fifty more volumm French and En- 
motives which made despotic princes fon- glish — not forgetting the letters of Wal- 
dle and caress dwarfs, idiots, and file half- pole. Of this book, all that need be said 
witted, and liold at surly distance every ii^ that it is a clever work, though cer« 
one who approached their presence with tainly | spurious one, which gives far too 
the stamp ot^independence of mind or un* favourable an idea of the supposed 
•den'iabte intellectual capacity. The Count’s Author, and of many of his tVienda^HP 
Observations, if not remarkable for pro- Thb.Codeof AaRici;i.TUAF, ''6pp!^ 
fundity or accuracy, are lively, good-hu- tny ObaervaHons on OardetUt Orfhdrils^ 
menred, and agreeable. We should sup- Woods, an4 Plentadons, ieitli an Ac* 
pose that he has not been consulted on the count of aft the Recent Improvements in 
publication of this translation; for it is the Management of Arable , and Grass 
impossible but that* h»- subsequent expe- Lands* By the l^gbt Honourable Sir 
rieucc in England must by this time have John Sinclair, BarU, Founder of the 
corrected many of his oil ginaU errors. Boai-d of Agricultnio. Fifth Edition.* 
They now stand fhe most amusing, and —The numerous large edUiousWhich hAve 
not the least useful portion of the Count’s alraady been sold of this Work shew the 
labours. His notions of Scotland are estimation^ln which it is held by the pub- 
aboiit as just as those whicif' might be lie. In the present edition Will be fsnnd 
formed by a gentleman of Manilla or Can- accounts of such discoveries In Agriculture 
ton. But these absurdities are exceeding- as been made since the dgle of thie 

f ivertiiig, and help-tt^ake the book lasf edition. FetkOf the useful arts are 
ly light reading. ' Irs's indebted to the labours of literary men 

Memoirs of the Eigh- thfn agriculture. Hitherto the art has 

:nth Written -^mirnself,* This not, been studied in the closet, but in the 

k has thrown some of the self-elected field; aud although no oue can pretend to 
rdians of literature into a paroxysm of any thing like an ncrarate knowledge of 
rage. “ It is not authentic, — it is a hoaid' agriculture, or the sister arts, gardening 
—an imposition of the book manufac- and planting, w'ho has not practically been 
turers of Paris,” &c. &e. &c. Much of engaged in them, too little ntlcnliuii has 
this virtuous indignation might have been hitherto been paid to the useful iiiforma- 
spnrad. No bipS beyond the age of a tion which may be found in books. Few 
sucking turkey, ever, for one moment, farmers have an opportunity of minutely 
could have imagined the work authentic; inspecting the operations of agriculture in 
and for this, among a hundred other good foreign countries, or even in distant parts 
reasons, that Louis the 18th never pos- of their own country ; and valuable dls* 
seised a tithe of the wit, sagacity, and coveries may remain long unknown, if 
depth of views displayed in every page of the knowledge of them is diffused solely . 
it. But the treason is ridiculing courts through the slow and incorreet channel of 
and royal persons; and by unveiling their oral tradition. But until Sir John Sin- 
vices,their selfishness, dissimulation, gross. c||pir undertook the task^ the agricultu- 
ness, and audacious profligacy, bringing rists had no manual of their ait to which 
monarchy itself into contempt. This, un- they could refer. From the immense 
happily, is an office which royal and mass of materials, many of them crude 
courtly personages have not left for > And indigested, in no ordinary degree, 
of letters to perform. They have, which Sir John SJljclalr had accumulateil, 
works beyond all possibility of question he has succeeded inlaying down theprln- 
or doubt, as to authenticity, sufficiently clples of the art, concisely 3 'et clearly ; 
scribbled their own infamy. If w»e were and has formed a book uot only of great 
wicked enough to harbour the design of value to the agriculturist, but interesting 
bringing kings and courts into contempt, to the general reader. He has obtained 
and into detestation, it is not a plea- information from evefy*' source, whence 
sant good-humoured J||axing work like anything valuable was likely to be ob- 
this we should emplQ^ but others of tallied ; and this edition of the Code of 
very different character, — written by Agriculture proves that the worthy Baro- 
princes and courtiers them 8 elv.es. We net, now an octogenarian, is still interest* 
would recommend that king-craft and its Ad in the success of that art to which he 
tendencies should be studied in the witty has so devotedly dedicated the best years 
memoirs of the profligate Gramnifmti end of his life. Every farmer should have a 

— — 
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copy of the Code in his library, ivere it for 
nothing else (ban as a memento of the 
Founder of the Board of Agricultufe ; the 
most zealous proQi^fir^. the art which 
thii^ or perhaps any oihhr ^ hasprodu<^ 
fd. ■ ■ 

Ay lyauiAT isfTO the PanrciPLEs 
OF PoPULATipy ; ejphibiting a Syt^qf 
Regulation for the P6or.*-^Vf^ 00iui|dAc 
this book as mainly valuable^ on the prifi- 
ciple of it being necessaty to keep*an iuv- 
]>ortant object constantly before the pulK 
lie, by studiously varying the .aspects in 
which it is presented, till it become fhmi- 
liar from evdi'y point pf vielS|^;-; Though 
the fundamputal opinions > or%e author 
are thosOvOf the great political economists 
of the age, they ate, on some points, very 
considerably modified. He oven approves 
of a poor law for Ireland. jHttruths are 
recommended by the indulgent and kind- 
ly tone which writers on similar subjects 
have too often neglected or despised. 

Ak Essay qn the Constructiok 
OF Military Bridges, and the Paa^ 
aage of Rivera in Military Operail^a. 
By Sic Howard DovOLA»|«^Thi1r is 
the second edition of a work held in greet 
esteem among military men, from its ex- 
tent of accurate knowledge, and the dili- 
gence of research displayed in it. The 
British wars |n the mountainous'parts of 
India, and the late long war of Europe, 
extending over evet 7 kind of coun- 
try, xpountainous or champaign, A^om 
Gibraltar to Moscow, liave made military 
engineering almost a new science, calling 
for a new exposition of its principles. 
For tills purpose the same w'ar has laid 
up a store of facts and niustrativc mate- 
rials, of which Sir Howard has skilfully 
availed himself, in adding to, and peifoct- 
iug this new edition of his valuable, and 
now standard work. A Ithough it is a book 
of instruction for students in tactics, its 
historical materials, the resources of g^ 
nius called forth by difficulty, an<]^the en- 
terprise, skill, and hardihood displayed by 
Napoleon, Wellington, and the great coni-* 
manders connected with them, make it a 
work that may be read^lth interest by tlie 
civilian as well ns the militaty inaii. 

The Polish Exile— Nos. 1, & 2. f 
This unassuming periodical is irritten 
with considerable ability. Its object is to 
furnish historical, statistical, and literary 
information regarding Poland, embellish- 
ed by appropriate illustrations. It poii. 
sesseg n high claim ou public epcoiirage- 
meut, both froimhe intensity of interest 
encircling a people crushed to the earth 
after a display of more than Spartan he., 
roism, and from sympathy with its Edi- 


• Duncan, Ixndon, octavo, Pp, SM. 
t Boone, Ixindop. 
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tors, who are “ PoUdi Exiles’* themeelves, 
who have shared in, anAbeeii ruined by, 
the teiTihle conflict* The^^lMcle in No. 

1., on the “ Preponderance of Russia over 
the other European Stateb,'* is alike dis- 
tinguished for its spirit and tmth. The 
clear and suflcinct compendium of the 
«*History. of Poland,” evinces a perfect 
knowledgi^of their nationiU history, and 
every succeeding number increase in 
inteiTst as we approach tbO'^AstJiils of the 
Revolutions of 1794 and ¥he frealt.. 
ness and naivete of the aAiedotes are' 
highly aftraclive;. and the music of << Dom> 
browskps AfdzonricH** Alone, far ^cfcds 
in value the price of thY periodical. 

» How 'fovourhlile tiie opportunity now 
afforded the jiuiidic offpeoving the reality 
of their sympathywith the « Exiles,” and 
their approbation of a §U'iigglc^ which for 
sublimity and extent of self-sacrifice, has 
eclipsed all the efforts of the modem world ! 

Vegetable CoolEBRY. By a Lady.* 
->This is»A system for the jnodem hu- 
man gramnivorous animals, though W'e 
had no idea they were sd-numerous as to 
require a book of cookery for themselves* 
A culinary W'ork which proscribes ^sh, 
flesh, fowl, and ^'en good red herrinj^j 
is not likely to be received with muefar 
gusto at this present season. It should 
have appeared in the dog-days. It was 
scarcely fair, moreover, in the author to 
turn the arms of Mrs. Ruudell and Meg 
Dods against themselves; and covertly 
to employ their own ds^fllpus puddings, 
piistry, and vegetable' to subvert 

their plain joints, ragouts, and savoury 
pies. Nor do we understand upon what 
principle the lives of beeves and sturgeons^ 
&c. &c., aiT to be hallowed from human 
touch and teeth, while such nefarious 
means are suggested fur the destruction 
of black -beetle^ cock -roaches, mice, and 
bugs, as those in the Appendix. 

The British Reformer's Advo- 
cate. By D. P. WifiTEHEAD.-|- — The 
object of this work is useful. The writer 
has condensed and arranged a great quan.. 
tity and variety of valuable political and 
statistiCfil information, from auj^entic 
sources ; and presented it to the pup^b In 
a cheap and accessible form. 
pillar manual of politics, the book de- 
serves praise. It is decidedly Radical, 
but not violent. As a book of which the 
objects are co-extensive with the British 
empire, there is, p qc haps, too much con- 
nected with abuseaffi this city. It would 
also have been an improvement had the 
compiler quoted his authorities. 

The Lauread, a Satire of the 
Day 4 — This wicked little poem is writ- 
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ten by the author of Cavendiah, ^\ ho, for 
rcasoiw wbiofc H is not difficult to divine, 
is out of humour with the Editor of the 
Quarterly Re^Aew^ Basil Hall, the United 
Service Club, and the Journal named 
after that gallant association ; also with 
sundry naval caidains, admirals, and of- 
ficial Peers. It is addressed to the L6rd 
Chancellor, and calls nickftames with 
fully more good will than success. The 
chief points it makes, is calling Aft*. 
I.ockhart Mendax^ and the Quarterly 
the Mendacian Review, With his hitter 
contempt of the presdiit editor of the 
Quarterly^ the author of Cavendiah unites 
gi'eat admiration for that sour servile, 
the late Mr. Gifford, whom he styles its 
“ late respected leader,” and clas&es with 
Pope as a guardian of literature. To the 
unfortunate Mrs. Trollope, who appears 
to be now given up by every body, turned 
upon — there’s the iinkindcst cut of all — 
hy her patrician patrons of tlie Quarterly, 
the author applies his pickh^d rod hand- 
somely, and with good will, under the 
name of Dame ^urpa. Her true desig- 
nation of Trollope is better. People n ho 
relish a little ndlt)*, haiiuless malice in 
a book, may find a half hour’s amusement 
in this poem ; and the notes arc better 
than the text. Ncitiier of them <an do 
much harm to any body, nor should they 
give great ofienco. 

Moktal Life, and the State op 

THE SOUJ. AFTER DJ2ATH. By A PRO- 
TESTANT Layman*— T his is, in many 
respects, a singulKr Work. It is the com- 
position of a man of lively iinaginntion, 
who, ingeniously and interestingly, em- 
ploys the realities of life and the creations 
of genius to illustrate abstract and curious 
points of speculation or belief. 1’he sub- 
ject, from its intrinsic nature, is one of 
absorbing interest to mortal beings ; and 
the extent of reading, and copiousness of 
illustration exhibited in the treatise, will 
gratify those who may not he able to sub- 
scribe to all the writer’s implied or ex- 
pressed conclusions. 

Biograpiiicat. History of the 
Wesley Family. By John DovE.f 
— -Those ivlio like a good gossip about 
w<^by people who lived from a hundiYd 
to a hundred and fifty years ago, will find 
much to amuse them in the history of the 
ancestors of the founder oP'the Armenian 
Methodists. The chapter which is dedi- 
cated to Susanna, the admirable mother 
of John Wesley, will be read with con- 
siderable interest. It is at once highly 
instructive, and very pleasing. 

Catechism op the Natural His- 
TOEY OF THE b:ARTH.|— .This IS an- 

2 . «*”**!?.***^ Elder, octavo, Pp. 5^ 

T Smpkin and Maraliall, London. Pp, 249. 

I Oliver and Boyd. 


other of those useful siiuill treatises, of 
which the publishers have already brought 
out several that arc excellent, in a series. 
It contains a great deal of. information in 
a eompendiouB form, and may be benefi- 
cially used as a helpfonvard In the study 
of science, being perfectly correct so far 
as it goes. We have an idea, however, 
that by the time children are so far ripen- 
ed ill underalanding as improvingly to 
study fheories of the earth and the prin- 
ciples of geology, the catechetical form of 
instruction, so unavoidably tending to 
parroting, may be dispensed with. 

The Book OF the Hundred and 
One.* — This, which the name is meant 
to indicate, is a co-operative work. An 
association, or a promi-ruous crowd of 
men of letters, formed the generous design 
of assisting a Parisian publisher, ruined 
by literary speculation. Their joint con- 
tributions appear periodically ; fur the 
work is 8*ill in progress. A selection of 
the best of the papers is here presented in 
an Phiglish dress. They are unequal, and 
of](^ trivial, yet they tell us more of Pa- 
risian society and manners^, than a tra- 
iTHer is likely to pick up, even after a 
tolerably long course of sight-seeing. The 
papers comprehend talcs of manners, 
sketches, satires, criticism, and politic.^. 
They form agreeable half-hour rending 
enough; and in literary merit, are decided- 
ly superior to our home-made, joint-stock 
volumes. 

Currie’s Br’RNS.*|- — Hero is a new 
edition, in one small volume, very neat and 
pretty, and only requiring an accompany, 
iiig microscope to make it a desirable ac- 
quisition. But young eyes or very good 
sjiectacles may supply the place of this 
nstnuneiit ; and, in this < aM', the sivc of 
the volume makes it really handy to stuff 
into one’s pocket, s]toi'ting-bag, or port- 
manteau. 

Family Ci.assicai. Library Mr. 

Valpy’? last issues are Sophocles and 
Euripides, the latter the translation of 
Potter, the fornuT translated hy Franklin. 
The Avork iiiainlainsits high character; 
the translations are ^ the best in the lan- 
guage ; and the reprints arc cheap and ror- 
rect. 

Valpy’s Siiakspkare. — This elegant 
edition, embellished in the best taste hy 
etchings from the paintings of Boydell’s 
gallery, progresses in undiminished beauty 
of typography. The nqme of the editor 
is a guarantee for correctness of text. 

Scottish Annuals. The Chamslkon. 
Second Series. — \l'hat good genius whis- 
pered to Mr Atkinson, the nappy title which 
tie has chosen for his elegant annual contri- 

• Whittaker and Treacher, London, 3 voli. 

f Blackie and Son, Glaiigow. 

t Atkinion and Co. Olangow. 
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l)utions to polite literature, and “ to the harm- 
h'ss gaiety of nations Du our readers know 
the p Aversofthe Clianieleup, — that of chang- 
ing Its hue at pleasure^ (yet there aie good 
reasons fur this loo,) pDd of assimilating its 
colour to suit any uartirtilar ohject nnd situa- 
tion ? La»t year, mr instance, the Clianielcon 
came ibrth rich and stately in deep blufi^^d 
gold. In this it ci|)p.'arK in the forest livefj^e 
costume of Titunia's court, gold and green. 
The power of varying its contents ts ei^ually 
remarkable ;>-prose and verse, gaieties and 
gravities, puns, and apophthogius, and gHTii- 
sions ill that mixed mood w hich blends smiles 
with tears, and m which the author is so 
successful The diversity of ^H^jects is not 
more remarkable than I he diveiility of sl 3 'lc. 
Instead of pictorial emhellishmcnt, Mr At- 
kinson has pressed the Muse of music into 
his service. Several songs, the music com- 
posed hy Claike. the W'ords by the Author 
and JCilitor, and very neatly executed in the 
engraving, adorn the vnliime; which, icserv- 
ing its literary met its, uhich ar^ wonderful, 
for after and ampler consideration, we recom- 
mend as a must appropiiate holyday gift, 

sweets to the sweer," and suitable orna- 
ment of a drawing-room table. In hcaiito of 
typography, size, and getting up altogether, 
it certainly surpasses many of the Aunualsuf 
the year. 

TiJK SurilFMK iMStlHTAMCC OF A RlGIIT 
Moral to a Hichx IDconomical State 
OF THE CoBlMUMTV. Bv Dll. CUAI.MEUS. 
— This pamphlet is a supplement which Dr. 
('hahni'is has made to his lute work, ** On 
Morals in connexion with Political Eco- 
nomy.” Its principal object is to reply to the 
Strictures on that work in the last Edin- 
burgh lie pine 'I'heDr. retains all his early 
opinions ; but the licvievc has imidified, and, 
in some iropoitant points, changed its ideas 
since the |R-iiod when they coincided entirely 
with his. On ilic pniuts in dispute, we can- 
not enti r liere ; hnt w e give the Dr. entire 
praise for one particiiltir of hi.'* leply, — his 
triumphant exposure of tlie fallacy of those 
statements in the /u i /cm', which xve saw, 
with some snrpiise, copied into all theiiuws- 
napers, setting foitli, and exulting over tlje 
happy, and the immensidy impioxcd condi- 
tion ot the poor ill this coimtiy. 'It suite.! ^ 
the reviewer to draw such pictures of the 
social iNHilitndcs of laboiiiiiej poor of 
Scotland; but Dr Chdmers kn-.'.s liettcr, 
and we thank him for gi^il 1 g tialhs which 
should be told the saiiciiuii of his name. 
'I'he reviewer has chosen lo 1 jok oaly at the 
Iniglir points of the picture. Di. Clia'nicrs 
ha.s considered its .shadows and its blo:s, as 
well us its lighr and brilliuiicy. 

I i-TTKE OF Dr. Kay on tmf State of 

THE MANUFAI'TOKING Pooil OF MaN- 
oiikSTKK. Second Hditiun.— Mr. Kay’s 
pamphlet, we arc glad to find so early in a 
second edition. It uontuins fearful pictures 
of evils that must speedily work a change on 
the face of our society, cither for weal or 
wo. Ills expositions and waiuings are 
timely and earnc.st, and may contribute to 
the workings of a huppy ehunge. We i-c- 
coinmeiid them to 3 'ct w idcr attention than 


they have gained ; nor can, tlie friends of hu- 
manity, and of the best inten'sia of Great 
Britain, perform a better preliminary service 
tbun making the contents of this letter gene- 
rallv known. 

The Elgin Annual, Edited by Mr 
Grant of the Elgin CoMnVr.— This is ano- 
tiicr of th^e wonderful attempts which char- 
acterize Wt forward age. Tno literary part 
is mo.stly by the Editorj aod.Ve^‘crcditttbje 
to his judgment, taste, nndib^y, it is. The 
drawings are also by the same hand. Of 
the.'ic, Findhorn Suspension Bridget ond 
Crnigclluchie art* truly beautiful. The other 
subjects are only recommended by local pro- 
priety. Several of our Scottish iiterati have 
contrihiiled to tiiis volume, of which the Pro- 
vince of Morny may well he proud. 

Statk.mtWs Relative to tii^ 

ClTV OF EuiXUUllGH, &C.*— -IMlC RUIU 
and substance of this pamphlet is, that the 
inhahitants of Kdiiihitrgh, for the great 
lore they bear to that ‘‘ beautiful institu- 
tion wliich our fathers founded with their 
blood,” viz. the K^tablishiid Churcli, 
should consent not onlg to continue the 
present Anniiiiy Tax, ann all the oilier ob- 
jectioiiuble revenues of the Clergy, but to 
pay nil additional sum of L.f>,500 annu- 
ally, and to build hReen new churches ! 1 ! 
We have heard of castle-building, but 
our chureli-building author seems quite 
as aeiial as the must imagiuatiic of these 
visionary architects. 

Hood’s Comic Annual. — ^T hc hu- 
mour, wit, and ftincy of Mr. Hood are 
more alive than Time cannot 

wither him ; nor custom stale his infinite 
variety.” The letter from a London SeiT- 
ing Maid, exported by Government on 
a matrimonial speculation to Van Die- 
men’s Laud, yV/e Shilling, The Fo-r-huih- 
ter, and twenty other ]»ieccs, are in big 
fii*st style; while something about the 
ver.se.s on Niagara makes ns regret that 
tlie author of the poem of Eugene Aram 
xvere not editor of a serious us well as of 
a comic annual. Why are the siiigle- 
handed aiiiiii:ils always so mucli better 
than the joint stock ones, even when the 
editors are far inferior in talent to Hood ? 
Wc cannot tell ; but tlie fact is establish- 
ed : — and of all co-operative systemij the 
literary annual is the least successful. 


pftRIODICALS, 

For some months past, a monthly work 
has appeared in London, entitled P(./o- 
nait published in London, hy an associa- 
tion of the friends of Poland. We no- 
tice the work more from esteem of its ob- 
ject than any hope which we indulge of 
its success. The whole prass of Britain 
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wad open to the came of the Poles ; aud 
whoerer may have neglected, if not be. 
trayed Poland, the journalists and the 
people are not of the number. The liter- 
ary friends of that unfortunate country 
would, therefore, have been in our idea, 
more beneficially employed, had theif’ 
agency (^[uickened and acted Upon the 
whole press, than in establishing an organ, 
which, from high price and insulation, 
must hare comparatively little clfect. 

Inisii Pi:nioDiCALS. — Two have start- 
ed with the year: the Duhlin University 
Review and the Dublin University 
gazine. The former may probably be a 
ramification of the grand Tory scheme of 
getting the press, too long neglec ted by 
Tories, into Tory bauds, or under Tory iii- 
fiuence. The Toiy organs have of late 
been filled with exhortations on this sub- 
ject, and the University Magazine is 
among the first-fruits. 


We understand, and are not sorry to 
hear, that the current ruiuuur of Mr James 
being the author of Otterbourne^\& incorrect ; 
and are alinast glad we fell into the belief ge- 
nerally |.ropagHled, for we knovir not what i ca« 
son, si’.ice it gives us an opportunity of a di- 
rect cont rad ictibn, which must set thou'unds 
to right. 


XKW PUBLICATIONS. 

Coney's Cathedrals and Public Buildings 
of tlie Coatiiieiit, 10/. 10s. 

Biitty's View^ of EtiYopeaii Cities, 4/. 

Landscer'h Sketches of Animals in the Z*»o- 
logical Gardens, ^/. ]3j!. Cfd. 

Turner’s Virus of England and Wales, 
Vol. I. 

Williams' Vegetable World, 18mo, 4.<r. Od. 

The Invisible Gentlomnii, 3 v<ds. 31s. Gd. 

American Almanack, 1833, ^s. 

Chronological Chart of Kings of England, 
10s. 

Baiuford's Scripture Dictionary, 12mo. 
2s. Gd. 

Wavcrley Album, containing 51 Engrav- 
ings, 8 VO, 21s. 

The Life of a Sailor, by a Captain in the 
Kavy, 3 vols. post 8vo, 3 Is. Gd. 

The Catechism of Whist, Is. Gd. 

Passion and Reason, or Qiiinttilian Bro- 
thers, 4 vols. 30s. ^ ' 

Motherwell's Poems, 12mo* Os. 

Hood's Comic Annual for 1833, 12s. 

Figure of Fun, 2 parts, Is. Gd. 

Hall's Art of Divine Meditation, 32mo, 
1.v. 

Haly burton's Works, 8vo. 15s. 

Mantcll's Floriculture, royal 8vo, Ss. 

Supplement to the Cambridge Mathema- 
tical Examination Papers, Part I. 8vo, 
Gs.Gd. 

Hcv. C. Smitli's I.etters on Maternal Re- 
ligion, 8vo^ ^d. 


The Lauread, a Satirical Poem, 5s. Gd. 
Major Hickett's Ashantee War, 8vo, lOs. 
Gd. 

Wacoiistn, or the Prophecy, 3 vols. 14 Be. 
(i(L 

Hooper's Physician's Vade Mecum, 7e» Gd. 
Cyclopicdia of Practical Medicine, Vol. V, 
v0^al 8 VO. 1/. 15s. 

Gospel Stories, 18mo, 3s. Gd. 

Garry Otveii, &c. 18ino, 2.v. Gd. 

History of the late War, lOino, 2s. Gd. 
Derry, a Tale of the Utuolution, 6s. 

The Portfolio, 5s. Cd. 

Architectural Beauties of Continental Eu- 
rope, No. S. 18s. 

F'dgeworth's Nt»veN, Vol. IX. 5s. 
Burnett’s Lives, Chanicters, &c. 10s. 6d. 
Penn's Life of Admiral Sir William Penn, 
2 vols. 8 VO, 1/. 16.V. 

Coventry’s Cbaracler of a Trimmer, 8vo. 
5s. 

Valpy’s Cl^^ssical Library, No. 37, 4s. Gd. 
Valpy's Shakespeare, Vol. JII. 5s. 
America, and the Americans, Cvo, 12s. 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
XXXIII., (is. 

The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, 9s. 
Maund's Botanic Garden, Vol. IV., and 
part 8. 

Ghost Hunter and his Family, 6&. 
Twenty-four years in the Rifle Brigade 
I Os. Gd. 

Cah in, and the Swiss Uefoimation, by the 
Rev. F. Scott, Gs. 

Scenes in North Wales, with 30 Engr.av- 
ing-, 4.y. Gd, 

Aniitinl Biography and Obituary, 1832, 
15.V. 

Causes of the French Revolution, 7s. Gd. 
Auldju’!, Sketi Ik's ot Vesuvius, 8vo, 9s. 
Georgian Era, Vol. 11. I Os. Gd, 

My Village versus Our Village, l8mo, 8s. 
Rev. T. Sinclair’s Vindication of the 
Church, 8 VO, 10s. (W. 

Rev. II. Stehhing’s Sermons, 12nio, 6s. 
Recollections of a Chaperon, hy Lady 
Da ere, 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6^/. 

Kidd’s Companion to the Watering Places, 
18mo, Pis. 6f/. 

Domestic Portraifirid^, — The Richmond 
Family, 8vo, 10s'. Gd. 

Fergiisson's Tour in Canada, 18mo, 6s. 
Stuart's Three Years in America, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1/. Is. 

Slade's Parochial Sermons, Vol. II. 6s. 
The Bristol Riots, 8vo, 9s. 

Duhlin University Calendar for 1833, 6s. 
Browm's Zoologist's Text Rook, 2 vols. 
]/. Is. 

Brindley’s Civil Architecture, 12nio, 5s. 
Republic of Letters, Vol. IV. 6s. Gd. 
English School of Painting, Vol. IV. 
18s. 

filorniiigs w'ith Mamma, 2d seriesy'ds. Gd. 
Hopkins' Notions of Political Economy. 
By Mrs. Marcet, 4s. Gd. 
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Key to navideon'g Mathematics, 8vo, 7^* 
Sense and Sensibility^ By Miss Austin, 
6s. 

Dunlop's Ameiican Theatre, 2 vols. 26s. 
Reece's Medical Guide, 16th Edition, 12**. 
Black's Student's Manual, 2s. 6d. 

The Boy’s Week-day Book, 6^. 

■V' 


Mant’s Happiness of the Blessed, 4s. 6d. 
Smiths T^etters on Religion, 8\d, 7s. 6rf, 
Sinclair's Dissertations on the Church of 
England, 6to. 10s. 6d. 

Diary of a Physician, 2 vols. 12f. 

Life of Ilenwick, 18mo, 2e. 

buck's Theological Dictionary, 8vo, 18f. 


FINE 

Ir there be one thing we hate more than 
another, it is politics ; and that antipathy, it 
will readily be admitted, is abundantly mani> 
fested ia all our numbers. Where circum- 
stances have occurred, we have felt compel- 
led, it is true, to discuss the topics wliich the 
events of stirring, if not troublous times, 
have raised ; but it has been with a loathing 
which few can appreciate, save those whom 
the stern dictate of duty has ^eaded into ac- 
tions contrary to their disposition. We know 
that the Magazines of I'ait and Ebony are 
considered by many ns pcriodicids especially 
political ; than this, however, nothing can he 
sillier or further distanced from triitli. The 
able articles, osteiA bly on such matters, 
w'liich now and then appear in the hitter, are 
by slialluw-patcd Tories, deemed the very 
alpha and omega of all that is excellent and 
powerful in tfie furtherance of their great 
felonious cause ; the hlorklicuds ! they can- 
not see, what to every body else is plain rs 
a pike staff, that they are the effusions of a 
decently educated brain exercising its powers 
on simple theses of logic; as clover illustra- 
tions, merely, of the noble and sublime art of 
exposing or of perverting truth, ns caprice 
or winking cinolery happens to determine. 
None better knows than the wiitcis that 
their object is the most untoriahle in the 
world. The drolh arc ladicals to the back- 
bone — actual ultras ; radicals in principle, 
radicals in hope, and radicals in all the re- 
lations of political existciice. Did the sla- 
vering Conservative clicpie [mssess the brains 
of a reflecting donkey, it would have peix’^iv- 
the propositions 8trip)icd of fhc balder- 
dash ana tinsel of language— how cleverly 
the deal* heads of these laughing baiiterers 
were, for its especial ^mboozlemeiit, arguing 
backwards ; it woulvnave seen how beauti- 
fully they were demonstrating the existence 
of a marc*s nest, and straining their shurp 
wits to substantiate the veiiest .shadow of a 
shade that ever flitted before a mnddl^ 
carebrura. So, also, do many — we know it 
— suppose that we are desperate Whigs, 
either, or ultra radicals, inveterate politicians 
at the least — the most palpable possible of 
nil absurdities ! I’ho dull of perception may, 
and do imagine, that the spirited and appa- 
rently political papers which continually 
appear in onr pages are concocted out 
of blieer love of such tlinnklcss subjects : 
-—bah ! wo repeat that politics u e ontliti- 
siastically hate. True, w'e desire the reign 
of universal liberty; chaste, sober, holy 
liberty : but because our bowels yearn with 
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an exceeding great yearning for the ad- 
vent of that glorious day, when all the na- 
tions of the earth, and all the tribes of man, 
shall be made civilized and happy, and flttel 
to enjoy the blessings which that divine 
gift (to be had for the seeking) will impart, 
are wo to be twitted as politicians, or libellep 
as thick and thin partisans? Partisans we are, 
to a degree, uc coiifcss it; but only for] a 
while, nnd only of those by whose instrn- 
nientality.ivc in our conscience think it will 
be most speedily, thoroughly? and for ever 
secured. No! " It is philanthropy, not po- 
litics ivhich urges our pen. We feel for the 
foolish, and compassionate their condition ; 
and inasmuch us that uc are habitually ac- 
‘ eiibtomed to see further into millstones than 
a stupid and ungrateful public, so, and there- 
fore only, do we sometimes dirty our fingers 
ill tho mud of ixtUiics, that we nitay instruct, 
and guide, and improve, and shew them their 
incorrigible block head ism in all its defor- 
mity, and tear)) them the ways that lead to 
rational liap,>ine<s ; howb.it the task is, per 
sore, painful, and disgustingly difficult of 
ucliievement. Oh f could Iho Taitites of 
this benighted land behold with what eye- 
boaiUing delight we rush to our table strew, 
cd u itli the beautiful accumulations of liter- 
ature and the fine arts— the sou I- absorbing 
interest with wdiich w'e sii ourselves down 
thereto — the sun shinmg gladness which 
steals glowingly first, and then brightens fer- 
vidly in our bosoms— could hear our laugh 
(half crow, half chuckle) of intense pleasure, 
as, flinging into oblivion the memory of that 
dreary jading journey into the wilderness of 
politics just accomplished, we now prepare, 
glootingly, to peruse, and to contemplate, 
and to revel in the goodly heap of treasure 
on which the eye reposes— nothing human 
would libel us with the bare sum|aitionf 
that we tolerated politics. ^ 

Iiidee^ shrewd as we are, and penetrating 
as is our pliilosophy, wo arc altogether un- 
able to ncciaint liow any man Hvingy iK:t 
mad, can, from love or choice, be a politician.- 
Wo do not deny the fad of such an enor- 
mity ; we only cannot account far its exist- 
ence. Well do we remember a train of excel- 
lent reasoning that passed through our minds 
some fifteen or eighteen moops oack, which* 
though it would take severfd pages to nar- 
rate even in outline, we will merely recur 
to us exemplifying how eosdy and how dis- 
Qstrously the theoretical convictions of the 
roost brilliant minded may be upset by vuL 
gar fact. 

9 Z 9 ' 
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We were Mated on a soit and pleasant 
tuft of earth in (he niid-hei};ht of majestic 
Skiddaw, surveying^ the imposing gramloiir 
of the surrounding scenery; the vaiiforin 
and m iny«tiated hills ; the sparki ng 'o'i.ige 
of the trees; the blue impenct ruble sky, tne 
gorgeous clouds that slowly wandered there ; 
and the beautiful mnekory of all (heir pir*- 
tured imagery in the bright and ^uiet Der- 
vrentwater beneath ; and we re|M)s'ril our 
wearied spirit in the ••ubiima and nnivcrsnl 
silence of the spot. We thought of things 
mortal aiid immoitul; of reaction, the wide 
earih, its magnificent monntain.s, its peace- 
ful plains, its iiniueasnrablc waters ; this 
glorioii.s woihl, still fresh as from God’s 
own hand it sprung— and then of pnny man, 
by whom its fair surface is blenii'^hed. We 
thought of his nars and his stniggic.s, his 
stormy pas.sions, his bus}* hiinglings, his 
deadly strifes, his lioirc^, imbitini s, thoughts, 
writings, ravings ; an»l wished tliat his race 
could, one by one, walk thro'i;;h this valley 
and on.thosc hills, and ooatcniplatc the liv- 
ing splendours of nature as they sho-ie 
around. We v.ished he were tliere’to survey, 
to admire, to think “in and in,** and he 
hushed at once into awe or iiotliiiig'nes^ hy 
the sublimity of the scene upon which we 
were moralizing in cl<»quence su|)ernaturi 4 l. 
Alas ' our eye fell in its rovings on a livi.ig 
habitation witiiin the distance of one little 
mortal hop-step and-a juuip, and upon the in- 
stant this fine-spun superstructure of thought 
vanished into thin air ; for there dwelt onr 
gifted and mi'^guided Laureate, SoL'rII^v, 
who, for aught we could .say to the contrary, 
w'as at that very hour, a; d iu the bosom of 
this soul- sir biluing solitude, up to his chin 
in politics and poetry, quod libels and the 
Quarterly ! tossing his polished mind on the 
turbulent .sea of party, paltry, pitiful politics ; 
and in the centre of nil that was serene and 
lioly, meditating upon those things, possibly, 
which migiit stir into agitation the angry 
wrath of swarming multitudes. Thus were 
we staggered into the assurance, that politi- 
cians ao exist ; yet still to this hour wu deem 
it a marvel. 

Turn we, however, to the performance of 
one of our mo.t ('eiiglitfiil octupalions— sat- 
ing the eye a..J delighting tiie mind, with 
the beautiful in art, muI proclaiming, with a 
willing and far icacbii g voice, merit where 
merit is due. 


L riwDEN*s Oali.ehv of GrtACts, ^ — How 
excellent a thing is com)X!tition ! % may be 
likMied to cliarity, which bless^'th every l>ofly, 
[se-' Shak.spenre. J and to the sweet south, 
which dtcalclh over beds of ruses, giving 
and taking odour [see same.] “ Fiiiden's 
Gallery or the Graces !" What an elegant 
alliteration ! Heath's Book of Beauty was 
happy as a title, hut the Gallery of the 
Ora^ — Linden's Gallery ! — beats the other 
to nothing. 

* Wo could almost pity womankind from 
the Fory apex Of out hcait, and with every 
female from fifteen to five-and— — ty, (it is 


not for us to fix the climacteric) we are half 
disposed to condole in very sincerity of sor- 
row. The eyes of ungenerous man have of 
late become so familiarized with all that is 
porfict in loveliness, that no woman whoso 
charms fail to realize the vivid beauty which 
every month piofii.sely scatters about, in one 
or other of its varieties, and in such stirring 
icpdesentations, can siurcely hope in these 
days to captivate his lamy, <ir fix his wan- 
dftin^ Ae. \t h.it fastidious ro^’stcrer, he 
lie of giecn nonage, or of green old age, 
now tliihk.i of flirtuticn or incipient wedlock ; 
meeting us he must daily meet with, dam- 
sels under ordinarj/ circumstances, when for 
around half crow'ii his c}e m ly Inxiirintc ; 
riK'iirhly on whatev'er is possihte in female 
luL'inty. without a thought to vex him of 
ra8hno*.s, railing, fault, food, or fecundity. 
Ladic*' ' w'e l-vi for yon, becamso ye can- 
not chuc*-''' bi'.t be sad ; and can w’ell pardon 
the evct ' itions wiiicli you pour with a libe- 
al and a u 'orly spiiit iipoii the hearl tif the 
iinbappy Lindens. Yet, let us counsel ye to 
be cniiii ai'.fl listen to the langiugn of reason 
rather tli.iii of wrath: Tliey desrrvo not 
your nngiT, ilear ones, believe n.s ! Answer 
118 now ; are they not eontniuitiiii; to render 
more admir.dde your semi celestial .sex, by 
exhibiting to the gazing ndniiiation of a 
stricken, dumb foundered w'oi Id, such clioieo, 
chaste, enchanting, sjieeiinens of it? And 
on^iit yc not to greet their labour with 
.smiles and sparkling eyes, not frowns and 
anger-ehattering, think \e ? Turn, we be- 
see. h to this ./ica/ /;«; 7 of the G.llery, 
and ga/c upon that angelic creature, that 
pure and lioIy innocent, wliose “solt and 
sellout eyes," piiMcing illimitable space, are 
fixed on visions of another world,-— 

*• How bcautitul elic looks’— as flowers 
XVhcii newly lonclietl with heaven’s dew. 
Upon her ‘•i ul ilic* sacreil showcii , 

Ul truth liave fallen anew !*’ 

There .she stands, 

— *» quiet as a Nuu— 

Brw’hlcbS with adoiatioii !” 

Marvellously lovely she is indcei] ; hiil is it 
not the loveliness of earth clothed in tho 
sublimity'of intense purity, which sjieaks to 
jibe soul and transfixes the admiration, which 
none hut a woman ran fee), and none but a 
woman *.s face cxpre.ss ? 

Turn, again, to Plate 3, aed dwell for 
awliile upon that nameless 

thiii;r to ble'Js, 

ah full of light and loveliness T' 

Hearken to Mr. Hervey, and, witli will- 
ing and pleased minds, do his bidding ! 

*• I/x>k into her Iniiglniig eyes, 

As bright and blue oh summer skies !” 

•• Gaze upon her roso.rcd lips ; 

Ilow beautiful amid their dew ? 

As nt’vei o'er their bloom had passed 
The breath of one adieu." 

Once more, go forward to Plate 3, and 
feast your eyes u[)oii that melancholy giil 
resting her sweet and nlacid cheek upon tier 
hand,^ How mild and guileless is the ex- 
pre.ssion of licr fair conntcnuncc ! How se- 
rene her brow ' What a little world of 
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fcliought is passioff before her £xed eye ! Hor 
features are clothed in memory — 

** Kcmcmbranco— Jike the breeze that meetz but 
flowerB— 

Brings fragrance from her vale of vanish’d 
Years ; 

Or sinks along her heart— like dew— In showers. 

That draw forth sweetness while they fill with 
tears." 

Now, ladies, pause a little ! Do not yonr 
bosoms thrill at the thought of having com- 
munity of sex with creatures so Jelectahle 
as are these ecstatic originals, ^for they are 
all actually living, or have lived: Oh! 
that they should ever fade or die!) Docs 
the gleam of gratitude steal into your hearts 
towards the Findciis for thus perpetuating 
such Nnvwics of you ? Ought yon i.ot, love- 
ly but silly creatines as ye are, to thank 
your stars und iMr. Tilt, fhnt this just and 
fionourahle tribute to female excellence has 
connm ucimI V Kncmir.au:c it as you love us. 
To the lords of the creulioii wi* have soberer 
words to speak. 

The pro'essed (diject of the present work 
is to give a practical demonstration “ that 
female loveliiies, — in all the forms in which 
poets have dreamt, or painters embodied 
It, — lies scattered about the llioronghfares 
nnd lonely phees of society.” Each of the 
sketches is to be made from living oiiginals, 
with reference to some familiar passages in 
the w’orks of some disfinguisheil writer; 
and will “ present, in real form.s, an illuslrn- 
tion of the sentiment wh’ch such passage 
conveys.’* Here, indeed, is a wide field for 
laliour ill its must attracti\u gaib; and if 
this work only I'ontinue as it has com- 
menced, it may become one of the most po- 
pular of t!’e day. I'ln re arc tlin e portraits 
in Ibis fiivt inindxr, (two by Mr. Hoxall, 
the third by Mr. Wright, who have Inith 
executed their part of the task most skilful- 
ly,) e.icli aecompaiiud by a page or two of 
eharming poetry by Mr. T K.. Ilervey, un- 
der whose guidance the Gallery is to be fill- 
ed. The lxa:ify of the presiMit niiiiilicr is its 
most elorpient recomuicndutioii. a 

PoRTftAIlS OF THE PllINCIPAI. FkMAI.F. 
ClIAHACTEKS IN THE WavERLEY NoVW.S. 
— 1’art — It is from no unkJhdly feel- 
ings to the puhllsher.s that we express onr 
pleasure at the ;ippcaranre of the above- 
named work of Findeii’s Ga’lcrv, because 
we are sure that such a competitor w 11 
spur them on to incre:isrd e^e^fions in the 
sueceetliug mnnliers of tlie Wavi'Hey Por- 
traits. Wlicie a spirited i ivalry theic 
is litil(‘ ehaiiec of degeneracy in either. The 
present, Part 3, contains those of Lucy ller- 
tram, Kflie and Jennie Deans, and Miss 
Wardour. To the latter W'e made allusion 
in onr last. The beauty of Miss Bertram is 
marred, we think, by 'he costume imd the 
attitude in whieh she is drawn; and Elbe 
woiilil look prettier as a living Ixidy. Jean 
nic Deans is Hecidediy the best of this 
month's hatch ; and Mr Leslie is entitled to 
praise in overcoming the difiiculry of giving 


the expression of intense passion to a faeo 
which, from its round, chuboy, pretty, home- 
ly features, (true to the text) would be 
much better adapted* for the indication of 
good humour and undisturbed serenity* Tlie 
conception and arrangement of the attire wo 
much like. 

• Landscai'e Illustrations of the Wa- 
VEKLEY Navels — Nos. 10. &. II. — •Good; 
both good. There are several very pleas- 
ing views ill them, among which wc par- 
ticularly like those of the Castle of Ash- 
by, Cattermorlcj York Alinster, JVasfi ; 
jWvanIx Abbey, De Ifint ; and the Old 
Bridge of ’Tweed, // estuU, The scenery 
in the two latter is very romantic ; but pur- 
chasers oiigiit to hear in mind that this 
work is designed less for the publication 
of pTettij pictures than for a ^ithfiil re- 
presentati(*n of the actual Bcenc.s comme- 
morated liy our groat northern novelist. 

“ The Lily of St. Leonards,” ( Efllc £]le|uis,) 
and “ Lucy Bertram,’* are prefixed. ’■ ^ 

Tilt Proci ssion of the Flitch op Ba- 
con — This is one of those beautiful ‘ land- 
maiks,* l)^ whieh wc are from time to lime 
enabled to note tlic pio^ess of the art of en- 
graving in tl'ic English School. With the 
original picture by the classic Stotliard the 
‘ initiated’ are of course well acquainted ; and 
wc litiil with plcn.Kurc this splendid ergrav- 
iiig, by meaiiB of which its beauties, thus 
nuil'ipfied, uill he made mrinifost to thou- 
sands wl ohave not yet beheld the delightful 
composition of this veteran’s ehas’e pencil. 
The subject is designed after the plan of ll e 
“ Pilgrimage to Canterbury, ” but is le^s 
crowded in the gioiipiiig, nnd the orrniige- 
meiit of the characters moie simply (]L‘\i.sed« 
The luiirkiness of the skv, and the harsh, 
unpicturesqiie back* ground which cliaructer- 
ised its great predecessor, aie absent here, 
and the whole composition is lighter in every 
respect. But an air i f mannerism is con- 
spicu'iusly \i.sihle, uhicli the other did not 
po<sess : this, perhaps, is a.'^ciibable to th.e 
advanced age of the venerable Stothard 
We ga/.e upon it with a melancholy inter- 
est, nut fur it.selfin truth, but from tliecm- 
viction that this, most probably, istiiclast — 
(withering woids) — the last production of 
that accomplisbtd artist, ivhich the triumph 
of the sister ni t will serve to make more po- 
pular. To the Engraver, Mr James Henry 
Watt, ^^c would otfor our grutulaiion with 
an iiiiHpaiing liberality ; for lie has executed 
his task most a<1mirah!y. and stnnqied Jiim- . 
self as one u! our tii>t living artists. ' 

Find^'s Illustrations or Byron.-** 
Part l^-j- — The reput ut ion of lespeiuMle 
liousco is, aftl*r all, tlic best giuirautec ffVrae 
public that their confidence will not he mis- 
placed. It was once, not many years ago, 
too frequently an “ accident” upon the pub- 
lication of w'oiks, in numbtrsy by petty or. 
unprincipled publishers, to adhere to the 
“ decov-duck’^ system — namely, that the 
preliiuinaiy i-SMies should be marked by some 
tiaitz of talent or intrinsic merit, and, af- 
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ter the poblic had been fairif eulied iato 
purchase, then to commence the work of 
gradual, but rapid decadence. That this 
was a system of swindle and plunder on the 
one hand, and a severe injury to the fine arts 
on the other, no one can dimht. The dis- 
^st thus generated in the public mind, n hilc 
it propetly had the eficct of suppressing smdi 
robbery, checked, to a certain ^tent, the 
progress of an art which nothing but public 
patronage can profitably encourage, so that 
—(how often do tlie innocent suffer for 
the guilfv)— it was made to wither unde r the 
very infTnence of that righteous judgntent 
with w hirh knavery was dosorvcdly Tinted. 
How different is the principle of action, and 
how different the result, now ! Men of cha- 
racter, redeeming to the full their first pledg- 
es, have commenced and continued works 
wMch are more than sustained in their ca- 
reer,— for each last number seems to exceed 
in merit its immediate predecessor ; the pub- 
lic r^aacc is secuied, and glorinus art thrives 
beneath a wholesome and vigorous nourish- 
ment. We consider that the publishers of 
the present u'ork, and — « wish^nottobe 
invinioiis — those of several others we might 
name, have, Iiy the honour and enterprise 
exhibited in their conduct of them, done 
much towards the prosperity of the fine arts, 
and deserve, were it only for so much, all 
the encoui agement they are receiving It is 
hardly possible to believe that there is one 
subscriber to many of the illusti alive publ!-> 
rations, now in course of issue, who ha** fair 
cause to regret his original sub.<;criptjoD,orwh9 
can point out any declension in value of flic 
works, as they have progressively travelled 
from their first birth into maturity ; and wc 
have sound reasons for believing that this 
bright example of fair dealing will produce 
an abundance, a rich abundance of good 
things yet to come, and shame into honeaty 
the roguishly inclitied. 

The contents of the “ Part” of this month 
are, 

1. The Lino and Port St. Nicolas, 
Stanfield. 

2. Campo Santa Pisa, Calterniole, 

3. Lausanne, Copley, fielding. 

4. Bologna, llardingl 

5. Ladt Caroline Lamb, (by, we are 
not told whom. ) 

6. Corinth, from the Acropolis. Tur- 
ner. 

7. Athens and the Island of filkina, Stan- 
field. 

To begin, as in k^htly court)^ we are 
bmnw vi^b the fair : Limners s'Hromver- 
huH^tad flatterers, and if tlfe enciiaftting 
fiic^'asd the admirably mouldcd^h^'Rd here 
pourlrayed, be in strict accordance with the 
reality, l^dy Caroline Lamklr^as once iii» . 
deed a comely and a graceful creature to be- 
Khold. Lausanne, ^n any hands, would have 
..made,R sweet picture ; but in those of Copley 
' Fisiding it is exquisite?*^ So is the Lido by 
JBMfielut but uc are so alarmingly partial 
subjects, tbjit we have learned to 
carb cm ^miration thereanent. There is a 
dllicacy and|i Jifatness in the engraving of 
jSettermole^sCappo Santa that we very much 
admiie ; Harding's Bologna it pretty and 


picturesque ; but we dislike his|relief figures 
—they appear incoriect in drawing. The 
vignette of Athens is inattractive ; but that 
must be the fault of the scene, it cannot 
the fault of Stanfield. Tunier^s Coriiith is 
one of those charming little things which 
none hut himself can get up—** Within that 
circle none durst walk but he.” Upon the 
whole, this is a most satisfactory number. 

A Supplement to the Landscape and Por- 
trait llliAtrations of Byron is announced for 
publication, to contain an account of the sub- 
ject of the engravings in the fiist eight parts, 
(completing the vmiirac,) with extracts and 
original information by Mr. Brockedon. It 
will bu in good hands. 

Memorials oi Oxford,— No 3.* — This 
iiiimher presents view.s of the great Quad- 
rangle of Christ Ctiurch, and of the stair- 
case and hall, and several clever wood cuts. 
The work goes on well ; but may we breathe 
a hint P — VVould it not be an impn^vement 
if with each number w'ere given a little de- 
scriptive letter press upon the architecture 
of the view s*? They are so good, that they at 
least deserve it. 

\Vi‘ append some observations on the ge- 
nealogy of Cardinal Wol.-ey, which goto 
shake the impression that this dominating 
Prelate of the olden days was ** born of a 
butcher, of a butcher bred.” 

“ Thomas WoK^oy was born at Ipswich in 
SulTblk, ill Mutch 147L Hi<4 parents me 
belit'ved to have been in humble circtimslaii- 
ces, hut of this nothing is known which can 
he considered as certain. By the party 
WTiters of their own day, few men have been 
subjected to more numerous or bitter invec- 
tives. He is generally reviled as * tlic butch- 
cr*.s son ;* niul this story has keen copied by 
later historians. Yet whatever might havo 
Iieen the occupation of his father, be could 
scarcely be considered as moving in the very 
lowest sphere; since in his will bespeaks of 
the contingency of his son being not merely 
in holy oiders, but ‘ a priest,’ within a year 
after his ow'ii death, and devi.ses to hi.s wife 
all his * land^ and tenements* in one paiish, 
and bis * free and bond lands' in another, lie 
ws^, therefore, a person of resfioctubie pro- 
perty.” r 

Ever since the creation of Stanfield as 
4n ILA.K., sundry rumours bave bm afloat 
that jhe painting of any more ‘seenes* for 
the Theatres would be incompatible with the 
conferred .dignity. The truth of the report 
remaippd for many days in a well, though 
ihebmd absurdity of such an interdict, it 
made, was apparent from the very first. 
•Stan^Id, honever, hiis ionnd it ncccssmy 
to it a [Hibtic and unqualified deniar; 

an^tlie King's Ioffes hays now the three- 
fold cai^e fw ngoiciiig : 1. That the Artist 

has left' to him unrestricted sea room for thq 
exercise o^jns pedfiliar and unrivalled ta- 
leMs; That a source, pf delight io gax- 
ing multitudes will not thfis prematurely bo 
utterly and fop ever dried up ; and 3. That 
the Council of ihe Royal Academy is not so 
desperately assininc in Its behests, as many 
are generously disposed to give it credit for 

being 

* Tilt. 
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Go tliou, theroibrOf on and prosper, O ! 
most exeollent C StUnfield, R.AE.; and 
avoid thon the waters of iiidolencei arro- 

{ ;ance, and self-conceit as thou lovest an 
lonoured name! 

The Byrok Gallery. Part 4. — We 
have already expressed our favourable opi- 
nion of this series of illustrations. This 
number contains a Medora^ drawn by 
Richter, in which that artist has excelled 
himself. He has done that di Aentt thin(|r, 
embodied the loveliest and softest imairin- 
ings of tlic Corsair's Bride. The young 
Juan and Julia are entirely deficient in 
sentiment and character, merely dressed 
stage figures ; hut the flower of the num- 
ber is the Countess Guicciolh It is a 
sweetly sciTnc and very youthful counte- 
nance, with a mild full eye, and a candid 
brow, not in the least like the ordinary 
o I'traits of Lord Byron’s Lady Love which 
we have seen ; and still less like Leigh 
Hunt’s Countess, with her “ sl^k” golden 
locks. The original miniature must have 
been painted bcf<»re the Countesh ever saw 
or dreamed of Byron. It is beautifully 
engraved. Jephtha's Daughter is a grace- 
ful picture of a not Hebrew maiden. 

Colonel Murray's Illustrations 
or Scottish Scenery, Literature, 
& History.* — T he fifth part of this na- 

• Morison, Perth. 


tional work is before us. It relates tQ a 
most interesting ' division of Scottish sce- 
nery, history, and antiquities— An^ 
drewa. The first view, is one of the ruins 
of the Cathedral, seen through the << Gol- 
den Gate^** a ruined but massive arched 
gateway. We have a still finer [view of 
t!fe Cathedral, of the beautiful monastery 
of the Gref Friai^ a gem of pure Gothic 
architecture; with illustrations pf Mac- 
beth’s Castle, more interesting to the an- 
tiquary than the lover of art. These 
etchings are faithful and spirited like- 
nesses, and the illustrative or explanatory 
letter.press, is all that Could be desired. 
This work, though on a large scale in 
size, ft*oiu being confined to outline, id 
marvellously cheap, even in these dtfys of 
cheap engraving. 

Major’s Cabinet Gallery. No. 
5.W .Of the threc^ellhjccts of this month, 
the TENiEmi — A Farm VartF—Aa the best 
in choice, jpul in execution. It is a chain- 
ing picture. 'I’fitt Sea-yiece^hha at least 
the name>^6f VandervEldE to give it 
grace among modern admirers of art. 
Henrietta^ the Queen of Charles'!, though 
a Vandyke, is a faUuro in this work 
Whither^aa* the b<^uty of this clear, 
complexicnicd, sparkling brunette vanish- 
ed'P ‘ 


THE DRAMA. , . 

Thr Lord Chamberlain's extension of the ‘^Puss in Boots” has afforded a fine^ op- 
period of the Hceoses of the HaymarkctThea- pc^unity for the display ^f the lowers of 
tre and English Opera House, has been the Little Poole, the Great Gmveaes, find other 
cause of much rejoicing among plav-wrights dlstia^ished arti^tsL from clown and harle- 
and actors ;'and of much dolour to certaiti quin do^wnwards. The Adapter (we know 
other great people pertaining to certain great Kim bbt bow enviable must have been 
pntented structures, of name ne^.less to tell, liis feelings, while dramatizing the^ eventful 
Whilst this measure will abridge monopoly in history) has becomingly coniiced himself to 
one case; it esnnot fail to scenra empfoVmWkt Ihe gicat ongiiiid.4 "ud if a mixture of 
to a too nil meVoiiS class ofai tificerswho, rab«),ur breathless aitention^fiid uproarious^ laughter 
in oife Uf the rontt precarious knd Vici.ssiv^ amonj^ pleased and wondering audiences be 
vocations of a trading iiatfon. The tremen- • any criterion of nmrit deserved, it is unequi- 
dous debt, expenses in which tliegri^t fioiises vocally his. ,, 

are involv^« must ' needs have exercised' a In matters ofmidh importance as London 
paralysing .influeuce upon the exertions of Paiitomiipaiis^s^x days are quite sufficient tiiAe 
managers, and the pleasures of tl|^jcal to make kpown to the optrr most parts of the 
novelty hunters ; but, wlidt the fcsuft^ilT nation icmarkal|g scene, trick, an# in- 
be to the drama, ndw that a pdW'eiTui com- cidentr t^krthy of immortal renown, 
petition is about tC beiitstitutcd by eatattiah- wc niiied not dlftail fact.s with ^hichvMR 
ments altogether unencuniliercd, some icilkl ' |>erson miqll be now and nccesrariky wait 
tremble to conjcctiire. Wi'inat grieve for acqumnted. With liberal prodigality wedis- 
individuM rnih, but the f^ain of the fewmost^ . pen^e our prahif to nil concerned ; but to dear 
be sacrificed to the advantsge cf the' many; UttHi Pus.sy Poole, we w'uuld give a score of 
It comes to this at la.stX -.-k ' kindly kisses and a silver-penny keepsake^ ^ 

The «Chrihtinai Pahtoroime.s” have if we had but the miportifnity of domg so 

as by cuHt% established, the clilef source of generous and gratefiff an act. « ' 

interest ambng the play-goinjj^.wotld during ** Nell Gwynne” has ranged through all< 
this happy period Ofitne season; and with the gradations: frpm |Mlfto4o cdhstite in tho 
the exception of Jerrold’s << Nell Gwynfie,” scale of the crlml thmiMiioter. In truth, 
have excited their usual undividiEd interest, it^fs a happy failm. I^tthogiis none;* it 
At CovENT Garden, the classic tale of is made up of dlydlnted inlilldeit. Had Mr 
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•Jerrold contiivivl to nn|>^t to it a little ge- to the audience, and very much so to him- 
nerul uuiinutiiin and a spifited (lenwienwut, self. 

tlic dranm would have survived many other? Mr’^lXiwtnn, pere, in the plcverly driiwn 
i)y which it will srM>n be supplanted* The char-jcti r of C.iiiatic, di^pliycil hia U’*u.il ad- 
dialogue is genpral|}^.good, often pointed, riiciiou to that he«t of iiwtiuctresbc* — Natuie. 
^sometipics sparkKiig. The acting is excel- Farren gloried iriTobhy AlNph-e, and pljypd 
lent.' The perforraaiieeof Miss Taylor as ailipirably. The other pai ts of -the comedy 
NelW/nad of Blanchurd* ns the doatin^ biit werp well suituiucd, and — we have not seen 
cral^ old Crow’s Foot, is exceed clever, it since. 

’ LiUle Keeley in the inirt of Orange MoU, has - 'I’he Minors have shone forth this Ghrist- 
signaUy immortalized liimsclf s—it is one of mas witlr unusual lustre in their pantoniime^i 
the riemest representations of. character on In the two all-iinportant pnints of scenery 
iiie stage" TIio Ballet "of Maaanjello cOn- / and hsilcquinadi^.'^edeli rivals- the other ; a»d 
tinues still attractive. \ \ the^ all are well-nigh runidrig'sbiea^t \vith{tl'e 

The Pautoinimeat DRURvLAirK l^r#tho majors. ‘ Saolkiis \Veli,s havfor yen's and 
name of Hariecjiun Traveller. A splendid years back heen > be very liot- bed for the rear- 
Panorama l)y 8tantiuld (who, by the way,^ i|2g and doUivatiun of Harlequins, Culutu- 
has made Fanoftimas a necessary oons1tuent‘''bilie9, and Clowns ;\and be wHo knows not 
hf Pd^tamimesyndd^tofhe bttrqetioii which tbe‘ hulydpy pantomibe> of ** the Wells,’* ar- 
, fun, trick, tomblittg, and glitter, in ail their . gues of course hriu'self unknown.' We parti- 
infinite varieties, ^ve fqr a>;rhtible and a cnlarly notice this little Theatre for a vciy 
thinking people. The Wny to g^ Mai rti^’*, spirited attempt "to introduce a noticeable 
was got.Mp for the pur(^e ofttitroduchig Panurama within the walls Of a minor. A 
Mr Dowtoii in tl'.c part of Tangent lie Mr Qrcks (he cannot remain long unknown) 
i.t evidently well acquainted with the bu'.i- his painttMl a pictoi'e of the niaiiue Mxuicry, 
nes'N part of *< his profeb»iyii, ’ and performs fioin Pnrtsmouih IJarhoni to.\iitwerp Cita- 
‘ U'ith great dii,criuiiiiatioii'-'lud1ibundance ot . dtd, io ast)Ie of surpiiMing excellence, ciedit- 
animal spit itr The debat sceiued IKttisJactoiy able aliLe to bis own skill and the niunager’a 
' enteipiidC. 

i * •*' — ■ , -i» "v ' ' ' — — * 
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SiNcr. our last pubUcntlon, th<»c have i»roJ(.ssh>;uil brethren ; but a iini&irul 
v^pcared in Ui|^iiVmrgh two ]ioi'iudicHj, conducted on that plan, would 

. Pcriodlculs T he . MoBTHbV M^;sr. give pleasure to thousands. Above all, 
' f^AlGr Album, coiniirlsiug QuadiTTlcs, it tffpahi sell; and that, wc suppose, is 
Waltzes, GaIiopudc.s, &c. %' tlie Pianos one of tliu yrlnrjpsl purposes for whhdi 
Porte ; and The ^'Rap-Bobjc^ JMusitai'Album slwA. Musical Scrap- 

coiittiiuiug original and ^elected' J^nigs, JHooIr are intended. We wish to sec a 
Ballads, &c. for Uie voic^jV^id QaaUri^% . sort of Chambers^ Journal in music, 
Waltzes, &c. for the PitfAb-Kortp. TJ^ ^ORllier than n Scientific Jotirnal, although 
Scrap Jieok.is wliteddiy Mr. Fiiitey Dun; bearing uaincs in the musical world equal 
ail acL•olupli^hed . iiiusiciau, in su^cc.^srul' those of '^rc.wstcr and jramesou in the 
teacher of and a |;entlcman of wdi'M oi'scieitce. 

coDsideratie lite:^ry sittaiiinient&. i’hc Tliore Have heett,a liumbcivof Concerts 
legular contributors to.The Muifieal AU ' iW’^dirtbu^k( 'dpri^g last xubinthfr Mrs. 
buinurQ announced t^ 'ne tUesainc Mr.' , Woodl|d^kpe^n iishoiv^much tliehuiuHii 
Dun, with Mr. Ab Y:uwI.T .Mnii.iy, Mr, ''^'oUp^.Hiiid Boch^ how little the hai-p 
Muller, and Mr. Spimllp’, three fidiu- dp,^^to mtrftnce the soiil iir musical 
burgh profess! oual -pp^claas ami tea^. dtdljfht. Miss Bliza Piatoti.^.as yet, fnr 
era of the most rrspecfahlpA order.' , Jlmh Ini'erior todior sister, Mrs, V^ood; but has 
works arc well conducted, iiiid^puldishcdr'^ tlw qfttu ral gifts of a first rhtel^ger, and 
by niusic-sellei'a of^teii^ive cRiuu'vtinn. is t^iKy to ta.ke'.iha^,i:piik ifi due time. 
But^hat is wnni^ i.s a Pe^' Mr. I^pio, wlioip tyc h^vc now got in 

riiijlial adapted for the ^ny. |k)ur- Kdi^tirgh, appears f^‘U!l||unoug English 
fifths iif such a work shouid^jllpnsiat , 0 / 'IjWeii, SMoud pflly Ip Brahaiu. 
simple airs, simply accoinpaufed -i^thp - Tlic Lei tb PKiil^rmoiiic Society, a large 
remaining fifth being devotdbto tutis'c ef v^atifi^itotl^^thg association of an.ateuis, 
a higher kind. The staid professj^^ml' give tTi(dr!fi:^>^Sb»|[enorillly^ce a month, 
’musician would have small relish for sueh h paittculaidy agreeable de- 

' a work ; aud the inoj^igrel sort of must- sci^tlQi). The , EdtubUrgli Professional 
^ns, called amateurs^ would express Society i^ dormant. T 

higbci^ coiiteiup^for it .ll^t their 

./. Johnstone, 19, SttUawcs* Square, JiiUubHrgh. 



TOSTSCRIPl’, ' - 

Tirrnc ara spver&l subjeds wl^lchj’altlipttgh ve have dot Veen able to devote 
latc' di-tKlcs to them, we are unwilUnip to aUoW to pass- without, at least, aeipgla^ 
loiiiaik. . 

T \xrs ox KxowLEDO£.^The Taxes on Knowledge, We have reason to believe, 
Ministers have resolved to givciip. , Honoti? to U^stn if this he true! Abolition of 
these odioiiv taxes is, indeed, their^utyy and thoiorther dalay of it would bo danger, 
ous ; but we are willing to accept a‘ measure' wMch Will coufijr sucli prodigious ad. 
ditioiinl power on public opinion, ^s a pi oof that^mihCstersniean^'to gfovern in accor- 
dance M'ith that opinion, --as a proof ofgood senspaud good intentions. 

HErcAL OF THE Uxiox.— AnothdV good indication islhe altei^ tone of ^ The 
Times/’ the principal organ of Ministers^ respecting Ireland. We" trust that justice 
IS at Inst about to be ddiie tp that persecuted naHim, Tithes ibust be abolished,' and 
rveiy di^grading restriction on Irish liberty remot'eil. In no other \ray can the Aweal 
of the Union be averted* Let instant^and full jnsticB (we aslo nothing more) be done 
to 1 1 eland, and we dOubt not the ranks Of the Repealers would quickly become thin, 
and thoimnds of Irishmen, who have hitheito taken no^art in political discussions, 
would come forward and oppose Repeal. While justice is withheld/it*i& in vainjlo de- 
inon^tiate to Irishmen the evils Repeal w-ould cause to both couiitnes, although Ire.- 
laud would be the chief suffi'iier. The question is at ])iescnt one of frelmpf not of in- 
terest. Our Ministers should not hesitate to make a tofal chaiqt^ Ivibh policy^ ^ 

and iu the change, they would do well to imitatujhc pcppriirtois of a ccrtaiii news- 
paper, who, when they find that, by a change of Ministry, dheir pa^r is on the Wrong 
side, make a bcapc-goat of their editor, dismissing him and the 0 ]>irtions of the paper 
together. Let Ministers dismiss Mr, Stanlen £d abiAidou his mode of governing 
Ireland. ' , . 

Mr. O’Connell. — In the abuse so idviBhlypt^r^doutupbn Mr. O’Connell by the 
public juunials of Britain at present, we c .innot joih. 'lo ludgt^airly of O Connell, 
he should be viewed, if not with lush ejee, at iealR' w ith' those of an impartial 
foreigner. So judged, htr. O’Connell desti\es tJm saeved title of patrioi He has done 
mightily for Ireland. Yet, all who know the true itgte of tlmt lountsy acknowledge , 
that lie has been a^i'C tlie organ than’ the agitator of llie Irish people. If our Insnh' 
l»olicy be not chai^CMl, we feat for O’ConuelPs public \ irtho. Sbhemes of personal aifi- 
liition will bb forced u]^n him, if he haa not ah-ead^eucounlergd tbd saipe wd^d* r 
sisteis which appeared to Macbeth. ' * * ’ ' 

Tiic Ballot.— T he demand for tlie Ballot is now so loud, and so p^rly upiveml 
among the classes which chMy rc<iulie its nrptection^ that it wRl assrtmly be granmd 
ill the first Session of Parliament. The gieat ma^oiUy of thd jGabinet ate opposed to 
the Ballot ; and, as we think there is reason to doubt the honestyj^ or the infeliect, or 
(he knowledge, of a Statesman w ho is hostilb to t1i» BaHot, we w'OiAd be inclined t<^ 
be severe on them for the peffinacity ^vith wmcdi theii ofgan, T/ie Times, continues 
to repeat aU the paltry, commonplaces aiid oft exposed fullnci«>s respecting secret 
voting. Bui, in consideration of {he ip.tCnti<m"of ^liniNteis tu icmo\'^ the Taxes on 
Knowledge, we fbrbear. Many honest men, who aid Hot statesnieii, nor much ad- 
dieted to political inquiries, are htlira\erss to the Ballot. To these we say, — If you 
wish tq see Ae utility of the Ballot demmHtaled, and v\cvf one of the objections to" 
it triumphtimP exposed, read Mr. Mill’s admirable article on The Ballot, u Inch ap- 
peared in tSWestminstcr Review, No.XJCy, and whic^ may be purchased separately, 
as a pamphlet, lor threepence. If ycwyvlth to knoW how ijhc Ballot is found to work 
ill America, read the passage from hfifStuart’s Three Year** iu No|Pih America, which 
jou u ill find iu page 047 of this Mageslne. If you are jtoiablc to follow Mr. Mtitb 
close reasoning, or doubt Mr, Stwt’aiacts, thcrels a W# of deciding most polififW 
questions, which you Will And sfflilcftnaf correct for practice, and as shnple and Cfty 
as an ignorant or indolent man could wish.^ tiie people (whose benefit^ 

wc take for granted, is the object In vipwj^ and tbeirWhollw organs of the press, '’call- 
ing for a meaSbre, you may almostrcoucltiae at oHto that the measure is calculated to 
benefit the people ; but if you, at the same time, see the Tories, to and their 

political organs, resisting the same mcasme, the presumption in ill fa^\our may almost 
be wild to reach tlio length^of certainty. Younec^ Apt bother yourself with what 
the Whigs and ^hc'fV journals say. And as a useful may assume, 

that when luith Tories and Whigs object to Uiealbttne adVW^ Dy^lifrfHends of the 
pco]»le, tlie Tory objections arc the real ones. * 



6iH PosiscrljU. 

The Edinburgh Review and the Ballot. — After 7^ 7»»ir« has wastcii 
its thunder, in vain, on the ballot, the Edinburgh Review has lent its now gentle 
voice to the same falling cause. As the Review has not advanced any thing but 
what has been urged a hundred times before, and refuted as often as urged, wo shall 
pass it by, with only the remark, that the Review has had the sense not to encounter 
^Mr, Mill's pamphlet on the Ballot, the logic of which is indeed inexpugnable ; and has 
not had the candour to quote the importgut passage of Mr. Stuart's book on Amcricii, 
to which we have referred, ei^ier in its article on the Ballot, or in a review of Mr. 
Stuart's book, in the same number* In this, last article, the Review says, Mr. 
Stuart seems to think well of Hie Ballot,** Is this a fhir representation of the pas- 
sage ? Further — Instead of putting down ^nvassing, it appears to us to he carried 
on with far greater activity in America than in England." This is an unworthy mis- 
representation* The ballot does put down canya6sing.-.(i9c^ the quotation in this 
MagazinCy p, 647-) Personal canvassing of electors is unknown in America. 
Neither electors nor elected would submit tp that degrading practice. That sort of 
canvassing which consists in active recommendation of one candidate, at public meet- 
iugS) or through the press, and a rigorous sifting of the pretensions of another, indeed 
abounds ; but that is not what is here understood by canvassing." That is not the 
objectionable sort of canvassing, but the highly beneficial ; and the admit able effect 
of the ballot, is its annihilating the bad description of canvassing, and calling into 
active exercise the good. “We are sick," says the Review, “ of the appeals so fre- 
quently made in this country to the example of America." No wonder. Wc have 
so much regard for the Whigs, aS to regret their opposition to the Ballot. It will 
be of no avail, except t& do themselves harm. 

President Jackson anb. South Carolina.— ^Nonc more deeply laments the 
quarrel between the American Union, aifil the State of South Carolina, than we do. 
Both parties seem to have acted unwisely. A more fiagrantly unjust and oppressive 
commercial regulation than the American Tariff, there cannot be. The THnies, 
(another good indication,) in an eloquent article,'^which we wish we had room to quote, 
truly represents it as the exact counterpart of our Corn Laws, ff South Carolina 
has not taken every constltuUonal means of obtaining an alteration of the Tariff, 
beforb resisting its execution, that State has proceeded most absurdly. But the deter- 
mination bf the American President to compel, by military force, obedience to a law 
which he confesses in the same deelaretion to be utterly indefensible, is not only un- 
wise but atrocious. An avowedly bad law should be instantly olUpd, not enforced. 
The Govemmerif^ whether Republican or Monarchical, that w^Id bring upon a 
nation the horrors of civil war, to enforce obcflieiice to a notoriously unjust law, 
until it shall be the pleasure of tlie same government to abrogate the law, merits the 
execration of every friend of humanity. The way to make the laws respected, is to 
take care to ha'Ve none but good laws on the Statute To enforce bad laws is 

the readiest thing to bring all law into diafespect. Force will never make law re- 
spected. Suppose Mr* Stanley and tlm American President successful in putting 
^wn, by force, Ihc opposition of a wh^lc people to a bad law, it would be the force 
only that would be respeetdd, not tlfe latv. 

If, instead of acnisade against the resisters of the iniquitous Tarifl^ in the Southern 
States, the American President would ioiarCli his troops to put down the slave system, 
which disgraces these States, we wonli^ with ^1 our beaVtc^ wieiR him sucoeis. The 
permission of slavery is a foul hlqjt on thw AmgAcau Union* 

The Tories— If, wc trust, and liavo some reason to believe present 
Ministers hare detbmiined tb'' stand by the ’cause of the people, and r^udietod 
the advances of the Tories towards a coalition with them, the To^ei^'^RS a party, 
are utterly extinguisheiL^. The^^miMt, retire. fn>m public lifc^ or "iGmme friends 
of tbe people. Wc are nOt without\h6pce, that when they find cormptldti' in the 
ceSUBe of being abolished, J|^iat ^cy iiave nq^chance of a share of what shall be al- 
lOoRad to remain of it, thSfnnay mtejr their ivajB^d become good citieens. Like 
the devouring and hideous m^ter iH the stbyy otWehulgjifi^ the Beastp Toiyism, 
when its head is cut off, maEjudMly start up 'Into a goodly p^t^nage, worthy of 
the favour of the person *ii^ho^aIt*the ^^dec^tatUkg blow. In thd mean time, our 
Scottish Tories wem determined ^mew |j|M>ttish ^rs have sent an entire 
batch of Toridlnlo the Upper Housi^ to idpresent 41ib' Aristocracy pf their country in 
Parliament; and thIbTown Council of Edinburgit'-ligvc, in a manncrwortliyof them- 
qelves, rejected j^r David Bimutei^to prefer, as a iuccevepr to $ir John Leslie, in the 
Chair of Mature! of mree-and-tw^ty; A good lad, and a 

ptomiiilif, hemhy%, is'; but a few more appointments of this kind 

would leave, the ^IJniversity of Edinbnllfh without emdents. 
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THE REFORMED PARLIAIiENT. 

The Session lias commcnoed M'ith bad omeiis^ the Ministers, with 
the two Houses of Parliament, having given signs of a spirit which the 
sanguine believers in a Reformed Parliament fancied extinguished for- 
ever. The speech witli w’hich his Majesty commenced the Session was, 
as usual, when speaking of improvements, vague and unsatisfactory; when 
menacing war, amU denouncing vengeance against the people, peculiarly 
definite, clear, and intelligible ; and the commentary on this text, viz., 
the speeches and explanations of the Ministers, has gone far to strength- 
en all the unpleasant anticipations which the speech itself was calculated 
to raise. 

On the first (piestion which arose in the House of Commons, (the 
choice of the Speaker,) >ve shall say little. The matter itself w'as not 
very important, but as a sign, or when considered as involving a princi- 
ple : and the division was, we conceive, unwisely forced on ; yet are 
we well pleased to see, that even under all the unfavourable circum- 
stances which attended this case, there were found thirty good men and 
true, to enter their protest against » bad principle. 

The next matter which canie under the consideration of the House, 
was one of far graver importance : oAe which, for the immensity of its 
consequences, has never been surpassed ; involving, as it does. Civil War 
in Ireland ; and, therefore, calling into question the very existence of the 
empire at large. The conduct of the Ministers on this momentous sub- 
ject, was, to sjieak in mild terms, highly disingenuous ; while the House 
appeared like one wilfully blind, and determined to be confiding in spite 
of any damning evidence wdiich might be placed before him. 

The question respecting Ireland may be stated in a few words : By 
the admissions of the Ministers themselves, that unhappy country haa 
suffered for centuries under misrule ; and b^en borne down by grievances 
which yet remain. The extent and pungency of these girievances is ad- 
mitted on all sides. That they, and tliey alone, have driven the people 
to madness, seems also to be allowed ; that they haire been, And are*, quite 
sufficient to that end, no one denies. 

At the present time, in certain parts of the country, the peasantry are 
voii. II. — NO. XII. 3 A 
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more than usually disturbed. Driven by want, and goaded by oppression in 
ten thousand various and maddening formsy they nightly devastate tlie 
country, commit depredations, and sometimes are guilty of murder. This is 
one evil, and this is the one chiefly insisted on by Ministers ; but there are 
others, which are really the things felt, though not openly complained of. 
Among other things, the agricultural population have determined to pay 
no tithe. Mr. Stanley, in his wisdom, commenced a campaign in favour of 
tithe. He levied it at the point of the bayonet. He employed police, troops, 
judges, and lawyers, to enforce it. He ruined thousands, and exasperated 
the whole population. As the tithe was levied by force and arms, so was it 
defended. Is, it wonderful, that when, in warlike guise, you strip the poor 
of their hard earnings, they should resisl you in the same way? Is it 
strange, that when you shew, that the law has no moral power, that it 
is strong only by jdiysical force, — is ft strauge, we ask, that the people 
shdiild cease to venerate the law, and withdraw from it the allegiance 
which, l)y habit, they are accustomed to pay to it ? In Ireland such has 
been the conduct of the Government ; such has been the result. A law 
hated by the people has been hacked by force ; and by force it has been 
successfully resisted. 'Phe parsons who have insisted on their tithes have 
been shot; the army employed to collect them has been foiled; the judges 
appoiritecfto hang and otherwise punish no-tithe-pnyers, have been disap- 
pointed of their prey; and the police are no longer supreme in Ireland. 

Added to these two evils, there is another existing, in the opinion of 
the Government ; though this also is not insisted on. The pooi)le gene- 
rally are politically excited. The grievances under which they have so long 
suffered are marked out for destruction ; ^lie sweeping besom of Reform 
is about, by the people, to he passed over the (.’hurch of Ireland, and all 
the monstrous emanations from that portentous establishment. 

These three classes of evils (for so the Ministry and the gentry of 
Ireland consider them) now existing, the Ministry are at their wits* ond 
to put them down. And without any explanation respecting the malady, 
without any statement as to the cure proposed, they come to the Legis- 
lature, and demand of them at once confidence and increfised powers. 
The answer to this demand was, that before any increased powers were 
given, the ills complained of should he explained; before harsh measures 
were^resorted to, the real grievances of which the people Complained 
should be abated. The history of Ireland contains many instances of 
powers being given, and being exercised ; it contains more of grievances 
abated, — of the legitimate demands of the ppople beiilg satisfied. In place 
of declaring war against a whole people, a people, too. Whom all persons 
allow to be grievously abused, — why not, it was asked, try the more mild 
and soothing plan of abolishing tlie ills complained of? For example, try 
the effect of putting down tlie tithes, and the tithe campaign ; substitute 
for an inefficient and insulting police, one which the people could confide 
in, and one which they would assist ; let the people elect their own ma- 
gistrates, and they wil^ have confidence in the administration of justice ; 
destroy all distinctions between Catholic and non-Catholic ; do away with 
the Irish Church, — a church maintained only for the clevgy, and not for 
the people; establish a system, of education, and a more equitable taxa- 
tion ; and then, if all these things fail, ask for additional powers, and 
demand of the people's representatives unbounded confidence in your in- 
tentions. But these things would not fail. Wbitefeet would, by this sys- 
tem, be effectually suppressed, and good order firmly established, where 
anarchy has for, centuries *been predominant. This plan, however, does 
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tiot meet witli the approb;it;ion of hU Majesty’s Ministers ; and why not P 
The answer is plain ; and however painful it may be to spealT as we are 
abou^ to speak^ the answer shall be unflinchingly given. 

• The real grievances of Ireland arise out of the Protestant Church 
establishment^ and the plans that have been adopted to maintain that 
e>tablishment. But the Ministers do i)iot wish to get rid of this gigantic 
burthen]; they cliifg to it ; they love it ; they witt attempt any thing rather 
tJian overturn it. . They liaA^e had recourse to subterfuge to attain their 
end. What^ in the present disturbances^ they peculiarly dislike^ is the 
avowed enmity to the Established Churchy and the means adopted to abate 
that nuisance. They did not dare say this^ however ; they therefore had 
r. ‘Course to an artifice. They insist on the outrages of the Whitefeet ; 
iliey ]>aint in terrible colours^ the* disturbances created by these lawless 
depredators ; they jn etend tiiat they desire powers to put down these evil 
(loerfe, and they thus endeavour to frighten the English people. In their 
])lans, liowever, these Whitefeet arc forgotten. The eflurts of the Go- 
vernment are directed against the non-payers of tithes ; their increased 
powers are directed against cliurch and political agitation. The House 
of Commons would not tlftis see the conduct ^of the Ministers. They 
were still determined tc» have confidence in tlfe reforming Ministry; and 
they voted confidence in tlicm, and a determination to give powers before 
abating grievances, by a majoi’ity of 301 to 03. » 

These two symptoms of tlie old malady, which men vainly fancied 
was cured for ever, ^ were followed by two others equally significant. 
Lord Althorp, on being asked whether he intended to abolish the taxes 
on kiK^jbdge, answered in his usual manner; He was extremely de- 
sirous ^Phoing away with these taxes ; but he could not say whether 
he coul# no so, because the quarter’s Revenue had not been ascer- 
tained. Put tliis ansiver in juxta-position with the next step of His 
Miijesty’s Ministers. They could not determine to abolish the most 
mischievous tax which is now levied from the people, because they 
dill not know the state of the Revenue : but they could resolve to main- 
tain a parcel of Naval and ]Military sinecures, come what would, be the 
situation what it might of the Revenue. Arc not these significant symp- 
toms.^ Is there not mncli unworthy artifice in this mode of de{|^ing with 
the people’s demands ? The Ministry, moreover, say that they intend 
to do notliing respecting the Corn Laws ; they have given an ambiguous 
answer respecting slavery ; and very openly hinted that no reduction in 
taxation will take place. If this be all that we are to obtain from a Re- 
formed Parliament, we have laboiil'cd hard, and for many months, for 
^ery little purpose. 

H^Ine word as to the composition a^ of.tl^ IIgp.se ^Commons, 

^he last division of 232 agaifliist 138fon *Mr. SEmJs fllotioif td^reduce 
Military and Naval sinecures, gives us hopes that, on questions of econo- 
my, the people’s demands will be attended to ; Jhat time will destroy 
the prestige which now exists respecting the present Ministers ; and 
that the representatives of the people will not long be cajoled by the 
shifts and artifices daily employed to deceive them. Although this be 
our opinion of the majority of the House, there is much in itsNSompdsition 
to create disgust ; many having found their way into that assembly, pos- 
sessing not one quality required in the legislators of a great nation. 
Much, by far too much, of the old leaven remains. Dandies, empty- 
headed coxcombs, insolent aristocrats, yet form too largo a portion of 
the legislature. It would be invidious to mention names ; but to any 
• 3 A 2 
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one who goes into the People’s Hoiise^ there wiH appear to be a strange 
assembly of idle loungers^ of mere youths^ and dangling boys of fashion^ 
congregated behind the Speaker’s chair ; yoiltlis whose fit .place would 
be some strict seminary of useful instruction^ where they might learn 
something beyond the nice conduct of a clouded cane and some 
twenty years hence be enabled come to some rational conclusion 
upon the great matters op which they now, so improjjerly, are called 
^ to decide. To any one who wiU go into the great (Council of the 
Nation in u sedate and sober spirit ; who feels the immense respon- 
sibility w'hich the office of a representative necessarily imposes ; it will 
appear a matter of serious lamentation, of deep and bitter regret, 
that our destinies, our whole well-being, and the well-being of the 
many millions under our dominion, should be trifled with in this aw- 
ful manner ; and should be suffered to depend, in any degree, upon 
the whim and fancy of a parrel of insolent, idle, ignorant, school- 
boys. WJien we consider, that the most powerful minds the world ever 
saw, have, day after day, night after night, spent their best energies in 
endeavouring to understand and solve the many difficult questions which 
the science of legislation involves ; when we know that, after all their 
efforts, their knowledge hifc hitherto been imperfect; that the science 
which they have endeavoured to frame is imperfect also ; what shall we 
siy to the wisdom yf those who select, for the practical application of 
this difficult and perplexing science, a host of ignorant youths, possessed 
even of very few kindly or generous feelings ? Assuredly the Tcople 
have had little to do in tlie affair beyond that of permitting it. It is to 
be hoped that the time is not far distant, when all this riibbisl^^l be, 
utterly and for ever, swept from the legislature of tlie people. 

Although there is a large portion of the House, nearly oneWnf, who 
have never before been within its walls ; still, the tone and temper of the 
present House resembles strongly, too strongly, indeed,*that of its prede- 
cessors. At present, the new, and better disposed part of the members, 
are somewhat dashed by the impudent old leaven which sets the fasliion, 
and apparently guides the estimation of the House. This will not long 
be the case. The demands of the people must quickly be attend^ to ; 
the feelings that, out of doors, find favour, must be predominant wmiin ; 
and the high tone of morality, which the mass of the people admire, will 
be adopted and admired by their representatives also. At the present 
moment,* however, it w*ould be difficult* to find any public assembly in the 
kingdom, (the House of Lords excepted,) iii which the tone of the mo- 
rality is worse ; in which the arguments employed to guide their under- 
standings arc so vulgar ; and, in conclusion, in which the emotions whicfi 
are predominant arc so utterly selfish, mean, and contemptible. Thd^ 
better men of the House ought to rise up in indignation, and at once 
introduce a higher and more dignified morality, a more wise and instruc- 
tive mode of argument. The House must not permit the present empty 
set, who guide its councils, to predominate after the fashion which has 
hitherto prevailed. 
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A Flight to the Cape. Inferiority op all other hunts to the Lion^hunt. 

Character of the Lion vindicated. Dr. Johnson caught wild. Inquiry 

into the reason of the exisPence of Lions. N^ature*s love of Pomp and 

Show. An awkward question for our friends in America. National 

Symbols in need of Reformation. Terrible mistake of Napoleon. 

1 HE perusal of a jovial ballad upon a Lion>diunt^*' in a late publican 
tion,^ has made us wish to be in Africa^ and see one for ourselves; 
and accordingly^ we have been there. We saw a variety of other ani- 
malsj such as cameleopards^ ^uaggas^ and Dutchmen ; partook of a break- 
fast of honey with our friend the Cuculus indicator ; and had a sight of 
the Spirit of the Cape, and the gentler Ghosts of Vaillant and his Na- 
rina. As we go winged, yre of course go as the crow flies,” straight 
to the mark,— or, to use a more apposite simile^ as Mercury in Jhe ancient 
poets, ^ with his Winged Cap, goes over land and sea on his messages ; so 
that, if travellers had had proper eyes in their heads, they might have 
seen us skimming along, now like a pigeon, and now like an albatross, over 
France, the coast of Italy, the Mediterranean, Barbary, and the Desert. 
It was bitterly cold in crossing the Channel and the Alps ; and we cannot 
say we felt much warmer, wlien we dipped down among the orangeries 
and the Waters of the Riviera. The southern part of the Mediterranean 
was the place. In the desert, we saw, beneath our feet, a host of pil- 
lars of sand, moving along in a burning and fiery twilight, like the 
spirits of Dom-Dariiel. The Spirit of the Cape faced us in a very grand 
manner towards our right, as we entered Caffreland, frowning high up 
in the air, just as Camoens beheld him on his return from India ; but we 
declined .his acquaintance; and closing our pinions, descended into the 
vineyards of Irench Corner,- where we took refreshment and a dance 
with the goodnatured family of M. du Fresne ; some of the most pious, 
and at the same time most pleasant people ever met with— *a perfect 
model for those who would show a truly religious sense of the bounties of 
God's creation. 

A Lion-hunt !” How grand is the sound, and how it raises in our 
estimation those who engage in it,! How it seems to open to us at 
once all the romance and wayfaring universality of the times we live in ; 
and throws back into a domestic and tea-drinking nothingness the expe- 
rience of the last century ! And how poor, or to-be-deprecated, sound 
all other kinds of hunting in the comparison, — the “ stag-hunt,” — in- 
human ; the hare-hunt,” ditto, and sneaking ; the "" fox-hunt,” vulgar 
and squire-archical. A “tiger-hunt” is somethkig; but the sportsmen 
get up on elephants, out of the way. The “lion-hunt” is the thing. It 
is Homer come to life. Those who have been parties to it, have lived 
epieatly. Only think, reader : — let the Almanack des Gourmands talk as 
it will of its “ Jury of Tasters ;” — ^let Mr. Tide and Mr. Gunter boast 
ns much as they please ; — let the aristocratic historian record the exploits 
of the young gentlemen, who tossed up a slipper of Ninon's into a ragout ; 

' ^ — — 
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but here is a ^entlenian among us^ Mr. Pringle, who'lias tasted lion ! 
He thinks it insipid,** and cannot recommend it. At what a disad- 
vantage does this tone of indiiEerence, this superiority to a lion-r/io/?, put 
all of us, who have never risen above beef and niutton ! 

Of a similar grandeur ctnnpared with our lioine-feclings, and begetting 
a doubt uithin us whether most tf> admire its superiority to our amuse- 
ments,, or to he grateful Yor the natural every-day air with which he 
speaks of It as a commonplace, is the desicriptioii of the hunt in Mr. 
Pringle's verse ; as, for iiis^tanc:*, where, in language no loftier or more 
assuming than if he uore talking of a badger, he says, 

“ But tiifhtou your girths, .inil look well to your flints, 
hor heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot-prints.” 

Who does not feel that the lion is in his neighbourhood, when he hoars 
these two natural epithets? And, yet, who does not, at the same time, 
'feel an tilarm, unknown to the gallant writer, when thus told of the ne- 
cessity of tightening his horse's girths, and looking well t«) hi.» flints? 
One of the huntsmen is down, and fairly under tlie lion's juiw ; yet the 
poet has no greater alarm for him than he •expresses in the following 
jovial couplet : — ’ '*• 

^ Bezadenhout, up man ! ’tis only a scratch — 

. You were always a scamp, and have met with your match.” 

'Po have been under a lion, his paws on one's breast, and his great 
visage panting and looking round him ; and yet to be told it was only 
a scratch !** This is ** coming to the scratch'* with a lustre ! 

We shall not rei)eat, however, the details of a sport which has been so 
ivell described in the verse and prose of tliis gentlenjaii, and by so many 
other writers. M'"e shall content ourselves with bearing testimony to 
their accuracy, and with saying how gjad we are to see the character of 
the lion for courage and magnanimity vindicated by the latest of our 
fellow-travellers. Some meclianical-minded persons, out of an idle jealousy 
of the i»oets, (the best of all observers,) would fain have had us believe of 
late years, that the lion was a sneaking fellow, no better than a cat. They 
triumphantly desired us to notice how he watched, cat-like, for liisprey ; 
how idle he w^as, except when roused by hunger; and how quietly he 
could walk off before a score or so of men and dogs, after standing and 
looking them in the face, and considering their presented muskets. 
Unquestionably the lion has a relationship fo the cat ; just as a great 
man has to the little people among his species. He also holds a man in 
his mouthy (a very terrible sight !) just as a cat docs a mouse. Hut he 
does not sport with his prey ! He is not cruel ; not willing to get his 
pleasure out of one’s pain. He watches, it is true, for liis prey ; but so 
would Jenkins, if he were an outlaw with nothing to eat, and a hoy was 
going by with a lej of mutton. So would Jenkins,” do we say ? So 
would the most dignifi^ Doctor or the greatest Saint among us. Sup- 
pose that Dr. Johnson, or the Bishop of London, or even our Gracious 
King William, had, by some accident, grown up in the, woods, witliout 
education or speech, and been caught, and called Sam or William, the 
Wild-Boy ; and suppose he had been brought to town in a caravan, and 
had got loose about six o'clock in the evening, having had nothing to 
eat sdl day, and a man were going by with a dish of turtle from the 
pastry-cooks ! Conceive the eye with which Wild . Sam would stand 
looking from behind the Caravan door, for fear his muster should see him ; 
and then the shout with which he would bolt forth upon t% turtle, gob- 
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Wing it up*as if*no dignity was in him. . We say nothing of th^varieties' 
of other kinds of prey for which certain human beings watch ; because 
we do not wish to lower the character of the lion who lurks only out of 
necessity^ and not from their love of cheating and gain. That the lion is 
idle^ except when he is hungry^ may be admitted ; but what is the plea for 
human occupation in general^ except that a man ‘^must live;** that he must 
get his bread and that if he is idle, lie will have no butcher's meat. 
It is astonishing with what aoolness we ilesh-eating, hsh-hooking, stag- 
hunting, war-making, boroughmongcring,two-legged animals, sit in judg- 
ment upon our fellow-creatur^theiquadrupeds ; and abuse them fox doing, 
out of shder instinct and'^on^lsion,'^hat we perpetrate out of a deliberjH 
self-indulgence ! Let those among us who have really not been educatlH 
for nothing, and who have a decent quantity of humanity to go upon^ do^ 
justice to the common instincts of lion and noblelord. As to his walking 
off before a multitude of men and dogs, with loaded muskets, and all 
sorts of advantages over him, it is what, in a Xenophon or a Frederick 
the Second, w^iild have been called a retreat, not a skulking away. The 
lion refuses to risk his life^ and that of others, to no purpose ; and instead 
of praising him for it, we call him idle aipl skulking. It is surely 
enough that, before he makes up his mind to decline the battle, he can 
look calmly uiioii his enemies ; nay, (as they acknowledge themselves,) 
with the miTst lofty and courageous aspect. If a dog or so happens to 
come too near him on that occasion, he makes a movement of his paw, 
invisible as ouo of llelchor's pieces of by-play, and smites the mongrel 
to death ; wdiich is just as if he had said, Do not misinterpret me, 
and behave like a luippy. I am standing thus, uot for fear of you, but 
like a i)rojior general calculating his forces." \\’hen Homer speaks of a 
lion walking off, it is in compliment to his bravest warriors, and the re- 
in •t>n with which they retire. 

There is no one thing in the creation, which, deeply considered, is more 
mysterious than any other ; but with that kindly permission to question 
her procee<liiigs, in which Nature indulges us, we may be allowed, with 
all due reverence, t(» express our amazement at the existence of your 
wild beast. AVe can see no exquisite reason for him.” He seems, as 
if his uses had been anterior to the present system of the world, and 
that he is going out" accordingly. Perhaps the lion was the lap-dog 
of the .'iiitediliiviaiis, or hunted a superior order of mice in the reign of 
Gian Hen Gian. At present, (uifless it be his office to- keep down the 
population of the Camelcopard and the deer,) we see nothing in a lion or 
tiger, but a raging stomach, in the shape of a quadruped, impelled to 
filldtself at the cost of other stomachs ; except, indeed, its existence in- 
volve some very exquisite sensations of health and comfort during its 
hours of repose ; or be kept up in order to furnish our story books 
with a pleasing terror, and our poets with similes. Doubtless, there are 
corners of things of which human inquiry know^ nothing ; even in ob- 
jects with which it concludes itself to bo well acquainted. A Hon has 
affections, and will take kindly to the company of a dog or a kid. He 
has also a lofty, and oven thinking countenance in its way ; $ind Heaven 
knows wl^at may be his meditations during a bland interval of digestion, 
or what he or any other animal may know of us. He is also handsome 
after his kind. Marcus Aurelius, that most amiable of utilitarians, found 
beauty in the very gape of his jaws,— that chasm of teeth," 
as Anacreon calls it. Certainly the lion has a mane, the sole use of wh^ch 
seems to be 40 give ^ luxuriant grandeur to his aspect. Nature seems 
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to warrgnt a certain pride and glory^ not only in the robes ol kings and 
fine ladies^ but in the decoration she has bestowed upon certain ani- 
mals^ — as in the mane of the lion^ the tail of the peacock^ &c. An' 
V article’* might be written on these propensities in her, which^ in human 
beings, would be thought weaknesses, or a superfluous love of ornament 
and display. She thus furnishes one of the best arguments we know of 
for the shews of state, and an brnamental condition of government ; 
only, in impelling us' to see beyond them, she leaves us to settle the 
question as we please. We, therefore, for bur parts, avail ourselves of 
this license ; and are fosr clipping tlm r^es of lungs, and rec^cin^lhe 
^tablishment of all kinds of lions. 

jnEfow came the Americans, when niey sR^upa republic, totake an 
jRgle for their symbol ? Their eagle, it is true, is an American one, the 

bald eagle but why a bald" eagle, or any other eagle ? Why any 
animal ferce natur^y and of the old royal brute standard } It was as 
much as to say to royalty, 1 am as powerful as you, and have as good 
claws." Well; what then.^ Such an answer might have been well 
enough at the moment ; but why give it for ever Why set up with an 
everlasting- intention, an emblem of brute rivalry.^ It was done, proba« 
bly, out of^ sheer vvau4of thought. Or, perhaps, victory and military power 
liad an eye in it to Washington and the Romans. Washington himself 
had a bit of the eagle in his countenance, as soldiers are apt to have,— 
and of the b.ald" eagle too. Here was the beak and the decision ; but 
no great indication of muui. Franklin objected- to this royal, and impe- 
rial, and ravening symbol; and said, he should have preferred a ^Hurkey." 

At dinner, so would I,** Washington might have replied ; and you. 
Doctor, are of the eating, rather than the fighting species." Frank- 
lin, it must owned, was a little fatter than sage beseemed, and had 
something^^fhe turkey in the cut of his figure. 

A time will come, perhaps not long first, when nations will be ashamed 
of these repre^ntations in the shape of eagles and lions, and adopt sym. 
bols more consonant with the ideas of wisdom and justice. W ild animals 
may be, and Undoubtedly are, fit emblems of such governors of the world 
as the world haaPhitherto consented to have, — shearers, not shepherds 
of the people,** — war-making, devouring robbers, — blood-suckers of the 
public body. See in what brutal and prodigious shapes the monarchs of 
the world present themselves before us, — the Austrian, Prussuin, and 
Russian despots, with their eagle heads ; other sovereigns, in the guise 
of lions and leopards ; others, of horses ; and behind them come their feudal 
rout of lions rampant, and dragons, end griffins, and Herald knows how 
many other monsters, real and fabulous ; all bent upon only one thing, 
—tearing us, and snatching the spoil. It is like the unseemly multi- 
tude in Ariosto - 


Non fu veduta mal pin straiia torma. 

Fiu mostniosl volti e pogRio fatfi. 

Alcun*, dal collo in glu, d* uoiQini an foraiai 
Col vlsMltri di acimie, altri di gatU : 
Stampose alcun* co* pic* caprinn'orme, 
AteuDl ion centauri agili ed atti ; 

Son giovani impudent! e vecchi stolii. 

Chi nudi, e chi di itrane felli involti. 

OfldnAo Furioso, Canto b. v. 6. 


Was never yet beheld uncouther train. 

Faces more foul, or more unlawlXil shapes; 

Some, from neck downwards, had the forms of men, 
With brute protruding beads of cats or apes ; 
Some, with goats’ fec^^ent, vexing the torn {riain ; 
Some scoured away, like centauri bent on rapes : 
Naked and clothed were there, as whim mighthold. 
And impudent young men, and foolish old. 


. Dom Miguel and the Duke of Brunswick, to wit, and the Emperor 
Francis. It is n6t only the cup of luxury that has induced men to 
iflJlke beasts of themselves ; the cup «f power has had an equal enchant- 
ttAAt. It is now understood, even by those who abused him by wholesale, 
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out of secret envy^ that Bonaparte did a^ foolish thing when he looked 
hack upon the ancient world and the Bnltiik e^les^ instead of directing 
his eyes forward with the advancement of knowledge. The consequence 
of making hiipself an eagle, was, that he got hunted down by his fellow- 
birds of prey^ whose race he ought to have superseded by being a man. 
France has no longer an eagle to lead it. It hfts got Dr Franklin's 
turkey^ fat and homely^ and making ludicroqs ostentation' of its tale of 
Jemappes. But the individual degradation is a part of the general ad. 
vancement. The French^ for their present national symbol^ we believe, 
have revived the old Gallic cock, — a foolish emblem founded on a pun. 
By and by they will have a better. If Bonaparte had not condescended, 
to be an emperor, and if, instead of an eagle, he had taken for his de<^' 
vice, a human being, or Justice with her scales, he would now have been' 
sitting at the top of the world, distributing happiness, and receiving 
Buch homage as never was yet received by man. His gains were thought 
great : but oh ! how little they were compared with his loss ! Such an 
opportunity was never put iAto the hands of a conqueror, since the world 
began ; but alas ! he was educated a conqueror, and did not know his 
good luck. lie was not anware, that the most frightful of all lost occa- 
sions began at the very moment he thought himself most fortunate, and 
identified himself witJi the old potencies. 

What will be the symbol of England, when she has a new one ? W'hat 
her own coat of arms, if she chooses' to keep up that anomaly ? For 
her lion is but the crest of her old kings, worn to distinguish them in 
battle, Jis other knights wore their respective devices ; and nobody wears 
coat-armoiir now. A new coat-of-arms at the Herald’s office is as ridi- 
culous as if the heralds were to give a man a licence to walk labout in 
the dress of the twelfth century. England, as England, ^•wis a country 
and a people, — lias in reality no device, unless the figure or'^^Britaimia 
be called one, which is rather a personification, «ind one in bad pedantic 
taste; a kind of Minerva with a bale of goods by her only for a 

broker's card, or the head of a merchant vessel. Pitt took away the 
best thing about this figure, when he exchanged the cap of liberty for a 
trident ; an alteration which ought to have been resented, wduitever may 
have been the abuse of liberty in France : for the abuses of others do 
not destroy one’s own propriety. That apocryphal, according to Gibbon, 
scandalous, and bacoti.selliiig personage, St. George, with his dragon, 
was no better. He suited Mr. Pitt’s time far better than ours, 'es. 
pecially if (iibbon’s accouift of him be true, that ho was a contractor. 
At any rate, he is nothing but an dicraldic absurdity, and we ought to 
have done wuth liira. And what has England, and especially existing 
England, to do with Hons and unicorns, and other beasts never found 
upon its soil, and representing nothing hut ravening power ? However, 
these changes must take time. We only propose to give the first intima- 
tion of them, and to help the general inclination to question the old 
customs. If it be answered that they are ** bnly customs,” vre must 
. reply with the Greek philosopher, that we must not say ** only,” when 
speaking of a custom ; we must inquire whether it is a fit habit of the 
acquiescence, and whether its tendency be to maintain good or evil. 
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THE RECALL. 

BY CAPTAIN CALDER CAMl’DEI.I.. 


Come back ! Come back ! | 

Come, with the biiratiiig hud and rushing rain ; 

Come, \yith the green weed to its last year’s track 

Come, with tfie first ^shoot of the sprouting grain, 

Come hack to me again ! 

Is thy heart colil ? 

Or, do thine eyes turn nnth a ycaniing glance 
Back to my breast’s forsaken heap of gold, 
Which, with a miser’s love, w’as prizeil so once, 

In thy enthusiasm’s trance ? 

Come hack ! — The earth 
Recalls the veulurc, that deserts it when 

The sleets of winter whiten into birth, 

But spring resumes her sceptic green, ahd then 
Earth calls dt hack agen. 

The summer birds, 

That woo the May-flower on the sunny brae, 

Have their inconstant hour; but there are words 
Will bring them back to the ahaiuloncd spray;— 

Hast tliou less heart than they ? 

The mountains rude 

Have voices in the tempest’s time of wrath ; 

And from their caves, where infant echoes brood, 
Each thuudcr-j)cal its bolemn answer hath, 

Making through air its path I 

And in this world 

liOve’s breath pemdes creation’s humblest thing ; 

Fond mysteries round the human heart arc curl’d, 
Whicli make it to its hrother-bosom cling. 

Even in hope’s peiishing. 

Think not thy heart. 

With all its coldness, hath no answeiing lone ; — 

Come back, and let kind Nature play her part 

Come back, and blush that ever thou hast thrown 
Thy feelings into stone ! 

Come back again ! * 

Come, with the sweet fresh slower, the balmy dew, — 
Come, with the sky-lark’s renovated strain,— 
Come, with the bird that builds its nest anew— 

Shall all but man prove true ? 

A voice replies — 

“ They come not back, the dead !— My love is o’er; 

Thy heart and its recRll 1 do not prize,— 

1 woo the wo; Id — the muse 1 woo no more— 

Who can the past ifstore ?” 

Alas ! for thcc — ' ' 

So young, so young, yet with a heart so old ! 

Courting a world, that looks contemptuously 
On thee and thine \ Alas I that feelings cold, 

1’o dro^B should turn bright gold I 
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A FK\r\rOilDS ON THK EFFECTS OF ABOLITION AND 
COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 

Let no reader start away from our paner in the fear that it will either 
be a lon^ or an abstruse one : — we are tired of tlicse scientific criticisms; 
and, in plain truth, they suit not our Magazijie. And tljey who hold our 
sentiments, on the knotty question of our title to partake somewhat of 
paradox, will also, before concludiupf what is liere written, find reason to 
acquit us of the dishonesty of hunting for ai‘guments in favour of a pre- 
deterniiiied opinion ; of looking only at one side of the diverse -coloured 
object, and studiously suppressing any incommodious information which 
may come from its opposite surface. It is our purpose and desire to bring 
out the wliole truth, in regard of what is rather an intricate point ; and 
we may here give utterance to our firm expectation, that the following 
brief sketch will, in not a few respects, modify the opinions of those who 
have hitherto perceived nothing objectionable or difficult in the ])opular 
project of Commutation. • 

That tlic true incidence of Tithe, in a country whose whole tind is so 
burdened, is upon the consumer, is a proposition admitting of the closest 
demonstration ; and tlie reader who would understand w'by w e say so, 
is referred to tlje criticism on (-olonel Thompson’s True ’J'heory of Rent, 
in our ninth Number. 

But this case does not involve the situation of Great Britain. One half 
of our land, Scotland being included, is tithe free ; and it is from such a 
state that we are required to make the transition. Now, it is recognized 
by every one whose head contains the veriest elements of appropriate 
knowledge, as the natural as well as actual consequence of these circum.. 
stances, that the tithed land is far back in cultivation wlieii compared 
w’itli the tithe -free land ; and this, further, is understood by the accurate 
observer, that the lowest soil in cultivation on tithed estates is more 
fertile Just hy oiie-tcntli, than the lowest on untithed estates. Of two 
estates so situated, consisting of six different corresponding qualities of 
soil, the following Schedule may represent the actual position. The 
numbers are the supposed quarters of wheat obtainable fnmi each soil, in 


return for the same outlay ; 

and, of course, they 

represent the compara- 

live fertilities : — 

• 

• 


Scale of Soils, 

Vntitfwd Estate, 

Tilhed Estate, 

Soil, No. 1 

25 qrs. 

, 25 qrs. 

2 

20 

20 

.3 

15 

15 

I 

10 

10 

^ 5 

9^ 

uncultivated. 

6 

9 

* uncultivated. 

Why soil No. 4>, is the last cultivated on the tithed estate, while soil 
No. 6. is cultivated on the untithed one, must be plain to a child; it is, 
because the exaction of tithe renders them equally unfertile or only pro- 


ductive of 9 qrs. in so far as respects the farmer and the landlord. Now, 
the foregoing is an artificial state of things, and the tax keeps up tho 
artificial inequality. If tithe had heefi non-existent, or utterly abolislicd, 
the culture of the estates had been uniform ; and the eoiintrj' woqld 
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have obtained from them the required supply of 158^ qrs. in equal quotas. 
The following will show the condition in which each estate had then 
been : — 


Scale of Solh. 

Estate now free. 

Estate now tithed, 
but supposed free. 

>il. No. 1 

25 

25 

2 . , . 

80 

20 

3 

15 

15 

4 

. 10 ‘ . 

. . 10 

5 

9^ . 

9| . 

6 

uncultivated. 

unculCivated. 


. Thus far we are safe^ as we have but described undeniable^ because 
notorious facts. One step farther^ however, and exceptions and diver- 
sities of opinions begin ; nor is it difficult to recognize the^ ambiguous 
or double-faced circumstance to which their origin may be traced. The 
foregoing urtiAcial or tax-produced state^ differs from the foregoing natu- 
ral or free state, in two important consequences ; and just as we look 
most fit the one, or most at the other, will*- our favours most attach to 
one or tlie other proposed methods of transition. The plan is, to look 
fully at both, at least if we would form an impartial judgment. 

The Two Effects we allude to .are as follows 

Effect First . — In the tax-produced state, the inferior soil Ko.C.is forced 
into cultivation, whilst in the free state it w'ould not be required ; the 
necessary produce being obtained, as shown in the tabic, by the exten- 
sion of uniform cultivation as far as No. 5. Now, as every' civilized 
mortal is aware, the price of corn is measurable by the expense of raising 
it on the lowest soils cultivated ; so that, if w^e take <£‘18 us the uniform 
outlay necessary to jiroduce the enumerated quantities on each of the 
various soils, we have for the price of one quarter of corn in tlie tax- 
produced state XI 8 divided by .0 or X2 ; and, in the same manner, for its 
price in the free state £18 divided by 9^ or XI, 17s. 10 Jd. Because of 
the existence of tithe therefore, the consumer pays 2s. Ijd additional for 
every quarter of corn he consumes ; which, to the whole consumers upon 
thts whole 159i quarters, amounts to the sum of X16, 13s. 6jd. annually. 
The imposition of tliis grievance, w'hich wo hold to be equivalent to a 
barbarous tax, w'e tlierefore set down as Effect the First. 

Effect Second , — In consequence of the inequality of cultivation, the 
owners of tithed and untithed estates are* in unequal positions. Tithed 
estates confessedly yield less rent' than untithed ones of corresponding 
soils, by the value of the tithe on them. The details of this effect will 
be found in the Note .at the end of this article, by whoever is curious. 
Its reality will be noticed at a glance ; but it must not be held as a 
grievance on the individual proprietor, as he purchased his estate with 
the burden, and i» only entitled to the amount he receives. 

Upon this latter fact, and it exclusively, the modern advocates of (Com- 
mutation found their schemes. We shall not follow tl^eir example, hav- 
ing seldom, during our terrestrial pilgrimage, found it injudicious to 
cast our eyes everywhere around. 

I. And, first, let us calculate the influence of a measure of Abolition 
upon both effects. 

1. We argue, it roust be remembered, upon the supposition that the 
former quantity of produce, and no mork, is meant to be extracted from 
the land ; and it is clear, that in respect of the First Effect, Abolition 
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might at once deliver the people from the burden. The burden arises 
from the condition of irreg^ar cultivation; 'its amount was calculated 
by comparing the tax-produced state with the free state ; and what we 
mean by Abolition, is a return to the free state. In order, however, 
that noSnore corn be demanded of the soil than before, as much must 
he imported as before ; and it follows that, as a necessary concomitant, 
the Corn Law be modified. In the case ^ow supposed, the import duty 
would require to be lowered 2s. l^d per quarter; and if this were refused 
it would clearly be on principles contrary to the spirit of the existing 
law. If this were refused our hopes from Abolition would, of course, be 
disappointed ; but no good Statesman would refuse it, w ho perceives in 
the existing corn duties a source of ceaseless wrath and bitter contest 
in the community, and whoso patriotism were warm enough to make 
him seize with avidity op so admirable, so golden a moment, for doing 
it nearly altogether away. The consideration we speak of, is a consider- 
ation deserving the attention of all. 

2. The influence of Abolition- on our Second Effect, is confessedly not so 
satisfactory ; but it is very different from what our commuters suppose, 
and i;ir more satisfactory, kt is the idea of these economists, that were 
tithe abolished without commutation, the amouht of the impost would 
find its way into the landlord’s pocket, over and above the rents he had 
bought. True, the rents of the two sets of estates will now be equalized ; 
and if the rent of the formerly untithed estate remained just as it w'as, 
the predicted conse([uence would manifestly ensue ; but this holds not— 
neither the consequenc.e. The cultivation of the originally free estate, 
be it observed, has receded, and therefore its rent has diminished ; whilst 
the cultivation of the now freed estate has advanced, and its rent is 
considerably increased. Uow this loss, and this gain, are determined in 
amount, will appear in the Illustrative Note ; it suffices now to mark the 
existence of the change, and to state that the aggregate rental of the 
country would not thereby be augmented. What the one set of proprie- 
tors gained, the other set would lose — probably nzorc. But there is no 
denying that even this result were inconvenient ; and it must be set fairly 
down as one of those ills, of those jarrings of interests, wdiich usually 
attend the adjustment of a great economical question. There is, however, 
to a certain extent, a principle of adjustmeht. The estates of the great 
English landowners are very varied in respect of the tithe impost ; some 
have tithed and untithed lands all intermingled, and others are proprie- 
tors, in addition, of large districts in Scotland, a country comparatively 
free from tithe. The gain and the less would here manifestly compen- 
sate each other, though to wjiat extent we do not venture to conjecture. 
The subject is now stilted fully, and we emphatically point to what we ' 
have seen as the great but solitary evil of a measure of Abolition. 

II.— With equal severity, but equal candour, let us criticise the schemes 
of Commutation. • 

Of these there be two kinds, differing essential!/ as to principle, and 
entirely as to result : — One, a Commutation proceeding upon that ground 
of our whole reasonings above mentioned, viz., that the quantity of pro- 
duce now received, and no more, be meant to be extracted from the land 
after the change ; and the other, a Commutation altogether disregarding 
this principle. We shall examine the qualities of both. 

Commutation First,— I, In regard of the First Effect, a Commutation of 
this species would have precisely the same action as AWition. The cul- 
ture of the two sets of estates being equalized, and the Corn Law adjusted 
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to permit of the usual quantity of foreign supply^ prices would inevitably 
fillip whatever the burden laid upon rent ; and the people would thus as- 
suredly obtain the before-mentioned relief. 2. In regard of our Second 
JIfFect, the influence of such a metisure would necessarily bo very difler- 
ent. In the case o( Abolition^ the tithe revenue is done away ; in the 
case of - Commutation, it is still levied — and levied from the rent of the 
formerly tithed estates. Had f^iat rent been augmented to the amount 
of tithe, no harm would 'nave ensued ; but we have already shewn that it 
is not so-; and therefore the proprietor woAld be, in so far, minus in point 
of iiicorno. He would be minus in at least half the titlie, as our note 
more specifically exhibits; and even if it were thought fit to take from him 
the half he might receive, there would then be destroyed tlie entire 
action of that principle of compensation wliich, we have reason to know, 
would, under existing circumstances, operate largely in abrading tlie 
irregularities consequent on Abolition. But wdiy waste words on this 
species ‘>f Commutation ? Tlicre certainly is not the smallest chance of 
•its being j)roposed ? 

Commutation Secon*/. — A Commutation without accompanying change in 
our Corn Law: t/iat is the Commutation at prcsreiit in extraordinary favour ! 
That sucji a Commutation should he signally favoured by some, is indeed 
nothing strange ; it is only strange that it should ever have found favour 
with our pebple. Tlie couse<piences of this measure may easily be made 
apparent. It is plain that, under the existing Corn Law, the natural ten- 
dency of prices to permanent depression, which would follow, on a removal 
of the .artificial cause of inequality of culture, could not take effect. Any 
such tendency would act in gradually limiting the present supply of 
foreign corn, by heightening the import duties ; and it would therefore be 
its only permanent consequence, to cause the extraction of a larger than 
our jireseut supply from the soils of our own land. Now, the purely 
untithed lands would not, in such a case, recede in respect of cultivation ; 
but, on the contr.'iry, the tithtfd lands would advance in cultivation as 
far as the present lowest cultivated point. The untithed estate of our 
example would not recede to soil No. 5., and the tithed one advance to the 
corresponding one ; but because of the additional demand, the tithed 
estate would advance to No. 6., and tlic untithed one remain as it was. 
If the Corn Law w^as not adjufted to the new natural price point, no power 
or provision could hinder a large accession to the number of our cul- 
tivated acres, and the smking of lapge sums of Jnrmers* capital in the 
tillage of had and barren soils. The consequence of such a C'om muta- 
tion to the landlord and tho Church may be satisfactory in the extreme, 
as it leaves their rental and their amount of tithes untouched. The tithe 
revenue may now be collected with all justice, and in full amount, as the 
formerly tithed estates will yield its amount in additional rent ; hut to 
the people, in one respect, the change is wholly indifferent, as not an iota 
of financial benefit could accrue ; and in another respect, it is most pre- 
judicial, and ought to*be correspondingly odious. The grand ohstaclq to 
the entire and final Abolition of the Corn Law, is, if any obstacle exists, 
the amount of capital iiiVolved in the culture of tliose'barrcn soils ; and 
we are here hurrying into a measure which will at least double tliat evil. 
We- are effecting, for the sake of mere coiivenionce, a change in direct 
opposition to tho principle of the repeal of that law. 

In our exposition of the whole facts of this rather intricate subject, 
we have been brief, and purposely avoided all use of the dcbateahle word 
incidence. It is a question, in our view of it, intimately bound up with 
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the question of the Corn Laws ; oncl^ if we are correct^ it ought to be 
regarded as the turning point of a great economical crisis. If the Corn 
Laws are to be modified^ — if it seems right and desirable to the nation, 
that those bad soils, which were broken up under the reign of monopoly, 
should be again abandoned, and that the people enjoy the advantages 
which Providence offers them through the medium of trade, — then were 
it the most wretched of follies, and the deepest infatuation, to rush, at 
the present moment, into a measure, which cariiuj^ but render a' return to 
just and liberal principles of dimmercc, at least twice as difficult as it 
now is. We enter here upon no speculation as to what ought to be done, 
but we have pointed out what we esteem a great danger ; and we do say, 
and are certain that our countrymen will say along with us, that in the 
impending modification of the 1'ithe Laws, nothing must be effected which 
will farther complicate tlie yet more momentous question of the C(»rn Law. 
Wc hope to be able to s^h?ak soon with some decision and minuteness on 
the whole subject of our Ecclesiastical Revenues. \Pe shall immediately 
be possessed of the Report of the (.’orn Law Revenues, 

It cannot be overlooked that we have taken no account of the distinct 
financial question of the'mcaii^sfif providing church revenues. This ques- 
tion wc liold to he a dintiui't one. The change i]> the Titlie Laws ought 
to have sole reference to that grievance, by which attention has been 
compelled to the subjei^t, vi/., their influence on the agriculture and 
whole prosperity of the country. 


NOTE FOU THE PURPOSE OF ILLUSTRATION. 


It is our intent, in the fullmviiij? note, to ffivc niiinerkal illustration of the facts 
and eoiu’lusions develoiied in the foregoiiifr l ajM-'i*. And, first, our readers will find 
the W’hole pheiumiena of our two siqiposedChtatet, duriiiff the e-\i8triiteof4ithcs, in the 
folbm’iiifj table. 


Soils ac. 
cording 
to tin: 
Quali. 
ties. 

1. UNTLTHEl) mWTK. 

2. 

TITHED ESTATE. 


Produce returned 
on each soil to 
outlay of 

Rent of 
c:u'h soil . 

Produce as 
iK'tore. 

Tithe 
on each 
soil. 

Residue to 
proprietor and 
e.'ipitalist 

Rent. 

1 

25 

10 


2i 

224 

13^ 

2 

20 

11 

• 20 

2 

18 

9 

3 

15 

0 

15 

4 

13J 

■ 

4 

10 

1 

10* 

1 

9 


5 

oi 

4 

niicultivated. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

uncultivated. 

0 

0 


Totals. 


34i 

70^ 1 

7 


27 


The different produces hein^ supposed returned to an outlay of it is clear 
that the price will be, what the lowest produce must sell at* to bring this sum, or 
ilJ8 divided by d=£2 per ipiarter. Now, at this price, the items stand as fol- 
lows 

Tithe, . . • ;£14 

Rent of iintithed estate, . J0f»9 

Rent of tithed estate, . " . £54 

9 

1. On Abolition of Tithe, the cultivation of the estates would be equalized ; and 
to produce the same return of food, viz., l5Uk quarters, their common state would 
be as follows 
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On the Effects of Abolition and Commutation of Tithes. 


STATE AFTER ABOLITION. 


Soils. 

Produce. 

Bent. 

1 

23 

ld| 

2 

20 s 

io£ 

3 

• 16 

6| 

^ 4 

10 


5 

9^ • 


6 

uncultivated. 


Total. 


31 


Total produce of both beings, as bcfoi^, ISOJ (only 9J being rahed from the eoil 
No. 5., which could give 9J.) Cost, in this case, £18 dmdedby9^, £1, \ 7s. lOfrf. 
being a saving to Public, on the quarter, of 2^. IJrf. Tlie following arc the results ; — 

£. 3» dm 

Total diminution of price of produce, or total gain by Public, . 16 13 0 
Rental of etich estate, . . . . . 68 13 0 

Loss on first rental, . . . . . - . . 10 7 6 

Gain on second rental, . . . •• . . . 4 13 0 

2. On Q)MM^TATioir of 'the first sor^ no change woald take place upon the last 
mentioned result^ save the levying of the former tithe amount upon' the owners of the 
second estate; i. e. Ti.l4 would, in the present example, betaken where only L.4, 13ff. 
was gained. But we need enter no warning here. Here is no danger ! 

3. On Cosr3iiJTATiox of the second sort, more produce being elicited, the soil 
No. 6. of uiitithed would not be thromi out of cultivation, but the. soil No. 6. of 
tithed estate broken in. Cost would accordingly not be diminislied, and tlie rent of 
the estates would be assimilated by the lesser advancing until it equalled the larger. 
The difference of these two rents, viz., of L,C9 au4 L.64, is L.15, or L.1 more than the 
tithe ; so that the owner of the second estate might pay tithe and sdll be a gainer. 
All smooth sailing here, except in so fiir as National interests are concerned. Na- 
tional INTERESTS I And wliat are they, comparod with an amicable adjustment 
of the 'Hthe Question ? 

The purpose of this note is to realize our principles by force of example; it is not 
meant to be even an approximation to the actual state of the question. We do not 
know if it is possilde to obtain such approximation ; if so, we will be materially 
lielped by the forthcoming Report of the Commission for inquiring into Ecclesiastical 
Revenues. 


Notwithstanding the general acuteness of the Westminster Review, we cannot give it credit for any 
clearness of conception in reference to the Tithe Question. The dispute, in respect of the abstract point, 
is one of mere words ; they name the whole residuum of landed monev produce, after deducting ex- 
penccs of cultivation, rent, and theft say that tithes is paid outof rent It is strangely overlooked, that 
without tithe, a portion of that residuum would not Mve arisen at all, but Is occasioned by the higher 
price which tithe necessitates. The following quotaftott from the True Theory of Rent will cdst some 
light upon this point * 

** To conclude, if tithe bo rent, the American government, by imposing it on the lands in tho bock 
settlements, which now yield no rent kt all, or a nbminal sum which is next to none, may at once 
create e rent equal til' t he tenth pf the grow prpdWSfc*- Adveweing another step, it may create rent to 
the>«mouDt of half, or Hilfth'c whole of the gross produced supposition too absurd to be insisted 
on.**— WssTMiNSTER Review. No. 11. p. 41 L ' 

** If the Ameriun government were to imposAsuch a tax, it would put a stop to the cultivation of 
lands in the bacinettlementa altqgcthcr : with « exception of those where nine-tenths of the pro- 
diice,werc sufficient to give a living profit to theVultivator. There would be a errtain reaction on 
IliA price of produce, which would in some degree increase the quantity of land that woukl be able (o 
resist the tax ; but the effect would tfh in the main to check the cultivation of the back settlcroenub 
in the same manner that would result flrom a diminution of one-tenth in the productive powers of 
nature there." ^ • 

Is it not an immediate inference from the above cffincism on the Westminster, that tboeffhet of tithe 
is to diminish the efficiency of that check to the rise of price, which resides Iq the existence of inferior 
land, justby oncwteuth of its natural efficiency ? or, in other words, to allow the rise of price by one-tenth 
above the natural price ? 

The Westminster Reviewer will doubtless defer towny remarks of Colonel Hiompson*!. 

Without an action on the Coni Law, the offimts we predict could not be expected to follow { and with 
this action the Reviewer even, drill alio# that they are sure. And we here make request of the Re- 
viewer, that previous to bis farther advocacy of Commutation, he examine carefully the prcdMlde cflbct 
of that measure on our prospects as to the Repeal of the Corn Law, 

Tlie question of the Cbm Law must soon be Ixnought before Parliament, and discussed from one end 
of BiiCain to the other. It Is a question of the highest Importance to every man who lives by bread. We 
euneetly recommend Colonel Thompson's admlreble work, •• The Catechism on the Corn Laws," to 
univeisal penisal, that all may be prefwmd for the discussion. < 
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The Poeiicai VF&rki of John Wilson, 


j^ductioDS of one of this scliool^ who posesses^ moreover^ from local and 
itetjm al ag sociatidOBy a peculiar claim to our notice. 

llie]^md"of Wikon have now been so long beforA the publi^> that 
we need not minutely analyze the separate mclUts "bffeach. We shall 
attempt to describe^ as far as we have succeeded in alprehending^ the 
general features of his poetical character^ illustrated bV^ch specimens 
as may serto to display them ; and this with a desire to discover beau- 
ties rather than to reprove faults. The latter is an oasjl but ungracious 
exoi^se of the critical functions^ and only to be called lorth in defence 
of the interests of good taste^ and for the vindication oiitrue excellence 
pgm incompetent pretension. And since we are persuamd at heart that 
"Wilson is a true poet^ we think it a far more importam duty to point { 
out wherein he excels^ than to peer curiously into his Afects. We re- 
member the unwillingness of a great msister of our mystery^ paucis 
offendi maculis, and are not ambitious of* the post of bAi^reau de Par^ 
nasse, an office needful at times^ but not therefore the less disgusting 
and opprobrious. We had rather be employed in adorniit the brows of 
those who have deserved well of the Republic, than wielding the 
knout ap odij|ps charge^-jrhich^ grange as it may appciL is neverthe- 
less openly and complacently professed by some of our cr^cal brethren. 

Imagination is the intellectual^ and love the moral spring of Wilson's 
genius ; an imagination pure^ dehcate^ and utterly impatient of restraint ; 
far-sparmig^ and incapable of being tied or tired : a love of outward na. 
ture^ deepening into passion ; and of living beings^ in which passion 
appears i^ost extinguished by reverence or contemplation : a love, in 
ten^rness resembling that of woman^ for all that is placid and beautiful 
and unspotted. His mind is ever on the wing amidst the cloud-land of 
phantasy ; if it touch upon realities^ it is in order to ipvest them with 
a veil of airy conceptions^ beneath which their peculiar outlines disap- 
pear ; and^ in descending to human themes^ his imagination invokes in 
their place shadows of sinless and angelic loveliness^ too exquisite and 
visionary for the atmosphere of earth. He views every thing through a 
medium tinged with hues and shades^ which conceal whatever of mean 
or common might offend his sensitive percept iop ; it is a prism through 
which the object is beheld^ changed^ indeed^ from its proper shape^ but 
dyed with the fairest colours of the rainbow.* His companions are an 
ever-varying phantasmagoria of distu^pimres ; every scene he visits, 
every sound he perceives, suggests tq ms mnd some mysterious type of 
the far-^off world in which his mind rf|||ce|L to dwell ; and, by a singular 
property of this inanimate objects become 

gifted with life, Iinooks upon living man'llPlipon the shadow of a stately 
• representation, beautify Guidesque, and vapoury. To this latter pe- ' 
eseliarify we ehall have^ccasion hereafter to advert. As an example 
of his of impersonating an insensitive thing, and endowing it with a 
spiritual life, we selechthe ensuing lines 

And lo ! upon mqrmuTing wayes , 

A glorious shape aj^ring, 

A broad-wing*d vewel, through the diewer 
Of glimmering losSpB steering ! « * 

As if the hl^teui^ship eidoyed 
The beauty ofmtm, 

She lifteth up M ilMdiy head, 

Andaallethfo^^.. 



The PoUicat WiUon. 


m 


She eailft emU ^ 

Like a, thing with heart and mlnd-l 
Fit pUgrim, throu|^ a scone so fiiir, 

Slowly die heaiettt on i 
A gh»iouaiihapU»iia<tf the deep» 

Risen up to pieet the moon* 

The moon bids her to^reat radiance fall 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings ; 

And the quiet voice of the roofing sea 
To cheer Vhe gliding vision sings. 

Oh! ne'er did sky and water blend 
In such a holy sleep. 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 
A roamer of the deep. 

So ftr the peaceful soul of Heaven 
Hath scttM on the sea, 

It seems as if this weight of calm 
Were from eternity. 

O world of waters t. the steadfast earth 
Ne'er lay entrancedUike thee 1" 

^ Isle of Paimsy Canto /• 

The scene, the object described ijo these lines, it may bn said, naturally 
seem to call for this mode of reprentation^ they did4b, and therefore 
were chosenlby the poet, at whose lay the events he should depict 
And was ever anything more vision-like and airy ? 

But let us turn to a subject of a diftrent kind ; — ^the visit of a rustic 
company to certain anglers who had mitched their tent, foi^ i Sa^feath 
day's rest, at the edge of a retired npuntain lake. Peasants, ol^Sjhld 
young, have assembled from all the nlighbouring hills to gaze upon the 
unwonted spectacle of strangers, — ^by whom they are welcomed and enter- 
tained. A pleasant gvppp ! which many a skilful hand would have de- 
scribed with the quaint and truthfuupencil of a Berghem or a Wetteau. 


But our poet touches it with his 


wand, — the rude outlines disap|»edr. 


and lo ! the scene is changed to ArJady. These are no peasant girls : 



mve 


ifh 


« Well did the luses blomi 
And eyes of laughing ligpt, 
Beneath the artless ringlets 
Each maiden's health anli 
Following the Impulse oi 
No thought had they to 
Glad were their bosopifl^ 
And fearless ig tl 
Oft as, in acceUts 
To these sweet mi 
Like sudden apabinAl ^ 
And with it strugglingl^ 
And oft as mirth and gls 
Breathed in this maiden*^ 
Would make her, fbr on| 
Her eyes let fall, as 
To hide the sud^n throf 


Oh 1 not in vain ha 
In elegies and hymns 
How, in the fields Of 
Lived simple shepherdlTj 
They fhbled not, in 
With all most beauti 
Where, without guile. 
And Love was Fnendil 
Such songs in truth iind| 
Their eource Wii lofty, 


iing on their cheek, 

;, that glistened fiiir 
of their hair, 
purity bespeak, 
dieir simple will, 
or take offisnce ; 
et sedate and still, 
of innocence, 
strangers spoke 
unconsoiouB smile, 

^ their faces brok||, » 
[ushes mixed the 
went laughing round, 
ear, some han^s Jest 
moment, on the ground 
ig ftom the rest 
that beat wltfiin her breast. 


It poets told, 
neV shall die, 

Arcadv. 
tfieAgeofOold! 
ml shades 
_ I bnd ftame | 

I wooed t1\^ nappy maids^ 
» with a gentler name, 
dturei 
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Tht Poetical Worm of John Wihon. 


And still, in manf a favou -ed spot of earth, 

The virtues that awoke th it voice endure ! 

Bear witness, thou, O wil and beauteous dell, 

To whom my gladdened h art devotes this strain ! 

— jO ! long may all who ii thy bosom dwell 
Nature's primeval innocen ^ retain, 

Nor e'er may lawless foot thy sanctity profane I 
Sweet maids l^y wanaeri ng heart returns to you, 

And well the mush of joy, the courteous air, 

Words unrestrained, and c pen looWb, declare 
That fancy's day-dreams li ave not been untrue. 

It was, indeed, a beauteou i thing to see 
The virgin, while her bash itl visage smiled, 

As if she were a mother, o i her knee 
Take up, with many a ki s, the asking child. 

And well, I ween, she plswed the mother's part ; 

For as she bended o'er thl infant fair, 

A mystic joy seemed stirAng at her heart, 

A yearning fondness, andia silent prayer! 

Nor did such gentle maiqcn long refuse 
To cheer our spirits witl some favourite strain. 

Some simple ballad, framed by rustic muse, 

Of one who d^ed for lovAor, led by gain, 

* ^iled, in a mighty shiflto lauds beyond the main**' 

As another instance of this love y art of transmutation, this alchymy 
taught hy Fancy and Love, wclw mid refer to a delightful poem, the 
Children’s Dance.” RememheK t ley are mountain and village children, 
tti^bled at a rustic danciiig-ma iter’s ball ; a theme which, from our 
mn opportunities of observation^ ^ should have pronounced unyielding 
to a poet of less quick-wiiiged fw< ly. But read the poem, (wo can only 
extract two beautiful verses, fointing a fair picture,) and you are no 
tonger in the hamlet of a Cumbeif ind dale, hut in the very court of Ti- 
tania herself 

Like sunbeams glanc i ng o'er a meadow field, 

From side to side the ni ry spirits swim. 

What keen and kindlin p rapture shines revealed 
Around their eyes, and moves in every limb I 
See ! how they twine th eir flexile arms so slim, 

In graceful arches o'er 1 beir hanging hair, 

Whose ringlets for a wl He their eyes bedim. 

The music stops — they itand like statues there,— 

Then, parting, glide aw ly oq noiseless steps of air. 

And now a ready hand latS’^^und them thrown 
A flowing garland, for i ^ejAeauteous queen, 

Wreathed by her playm roses newly blown, 

Whitel-cluBtering 'mid bha ivy's vivid green. 

Enfolded thus in innoci bc^ they lean 
Their silky heads in im Unation dear, 

Their blent locks fluttei log through the space between. 

And do they not^ advan ing thus^ appear 
Like angels sent by Spi ng to usher in the year?" 

The Children's Dance. 

# 

the Isle of Palme," this wild and 
e tale, and has guided the descrip. 
'he ship^ in which the lovers are enu 
if sterner temper would have dwelt 
, so as to gather a more profound 
of the narrative. Thus did Wie- 
did Byron in Don Juan fWWilson 
m remote expressions ; intent upon 


Throughout the greater part oi 
floating imagination presides over 
ti6ns no less than the incidents, 
barked goes down at sea. \ 
upon this grand and moving 
human interest around the _ 
lai^ in his unrivalled Oberon ; 
passess over the calamity a 
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m 


wafting the two rescued voj^ageirs ^roas • bright and waveless sea^ to 
their Ocean Elysium^ wher^his fawy may roam at will, and assemble 
around them the groves and lowers wf a land faiirer than the gardens of 
the Hesperides. You feel tha| the si pwreck is no calamity. The reader 
is already in the land of the Venii^ i id only entertains a gracious curi- 
osity to know whether the voywers \ 'e to be borne through air> or over 
sea^ on wing, or in golden pinnl^, liry-fr^ght^** to the haven of their 
bliss. As for the perished wesseiand ercrew, — were they not brave fic- 
tions of a dream ? The whole ia the ^ 'ale of visions, lulling and peopled 
with fair shadows, and sung tola fa -off music, which is strange and 
sweet ; but its events are indepmden of space and time, and the other 
conditions of actual being. Witll its { irsonages we can neither weep nor 
rejoice. They are denizens of clpud-! ind, to which human passions can- 
not ascend. 

To this capricious sovereignty bf hi \ imagination we are indebted for 
Wihon’s exquisite poem on the olp tr dition of Bessy Bell and Mary 
Grey,” which is perhaps the most ]||eri )ct of all his compositions. It is a 

im c of an Eolian harp ; and, like jt, 
a seeming tone of simplicity. The 
lust suited to arouse his sensitive 
mingled solemnity and lightness 
n^” It is impossible to recur to the 
is^ning to this strain ; it breathes 
:e^s borrowed from some mysterious 
And in what 


strain as wild, yet soothing, ns the 
is doubtful and mysterious, beneal 
visionary character of the theme 
fancy ; and he has embodied it ^ 
which remind us of Hogg's Kill 
joys or mourning of Earth 
throughout a spiritual calm, which 
land unto which laughter and tear! an equally unknown, 
a fine dim close the song faints inA sftence ! 

<< As on the orphans liolmheir way, 

Through the stillnei if of fie dying day, 

Fairies might they i 
At the end of some 
Unto their own imi 
Each healing, in it 
Some small memoi 
Where they, like 


«m,Iwho are returning, 
lllotted time, 
lortai clime I 
F love^ hand, 
al of Ae land 
imnioii human frames, 


And called by gendc Chribtian names, 
Full long had beemsoj^Aing ! 

Some little fair inflwan thing, 

Relic of that wild Itsitiiig 1 
Bird, that beneatm brighter spring 
Of its own vaniihM cartH will sing; 
Those harmless ^(dmturesrthat will glide 
O’er faery vales V||gtb|y snow, 

And from the fa^ me^ flow 
Come forth morwpurely ^autified. 

Now, with a win and mciamful song, 
The fair procesuon movea along ; 
While, by that tune so sWeet, 

The little flock Jdelighted. press 
Around the sinders' fhet. > 


Up, up, the 
Leaving the 
That seem to 
One moment 
At the wil<f 1 
—.Then down | 

, . Dream-like, 

In passing from these in 
to comment upon Wilson's j 


I WBl. I 

Me Mope tiky wind, 
^hing flowtrs behind 
irt their my. 
the htop thW stand, 
ddidi vamei’n’^numd. 


.native coiieeptions or moods of observatioif« 
marlcableiipid charat^teristic devotkm to the 
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worship of inanimate nature^ we fine 
illustrative of the degree to which 
must be in every respeet insufficiei 
entire existence^ and colours more 
it is^ therefore^ impossible to disp] 
of an influeiice so all-pervading ax 
of Sttdi fragments as we cao afibrd 
descriptions ; which run onwards 
the love and gladness of the hear 
duration ; indeed^ the cordial joy 
copious flow of his numbers, lead 
becomes tedious. Like all true lo 
tion on the same welcome theme- 
while the mere by-stander would < 
ficant touclicsj whicli^ on the whi 
sentation ; but it appeals chiefly 
other finds its way to the heart. ' 1 
are on a canvass too broad for our e 
number is also so greats thfit we 1 a 

f 

« O ! wildest bridge 
If so thou mayst be 
Thou ! who for man 
Clothed with the dec 
As if thy tremulous 
Sprung from the bai 
Despising, with a ca 
The tumults of the i 
And hill-bom tempe 
Each flower upon th 
Or think I know ; 1 
Fair and unchang^ 
While underneath, i k 
O f the smooth rirer o 
Brings back the tho g 
I felt, when forced t i 
From the deep calm d 
To walk the worlds 1 
And let us with that r 
Around yon hillock i 
And lo f a gleam of n 
Like sudden snnshin, 
White as the Springy 
That lives though ^ 
A cot beneath the niH 
Smiles through its sp 
The silepce of the jJn 
Persuades our heartl I 
In dreams all quietbi 
yjmd sure no star tnt 
Cradled in clouds tmt 
flhdoys a d$lm morf h 
lian doth this slulib 
Yea ! lika a star imot 
In pleasm finom is a 
On its own litUe 

As a companion, h$i^e is a 
^Its lifllce'and freedom of outlZie. 
that it Is ho work of the Rerntrah 







Th€ W»f|p ^John mUo4, 7P7 

tiuii. It its in subjects of this twd/tluit Wilson is least successful^ be- 
i-ause least true. | k 

<< The broad dayllAt of oUmdlesi troHi> 

Like a sunbeam dues l||is face t 
Though silent^ stia a grwious smilS 
That rests upon n eyes the while 
Bestows a speaklA gracOi 
That smile hath might magic srt> 

To sway at will w stoniest heart, 

As a ship obeys tn gale; 

And when his siller voice is heard, 

The coldest bloodns warmly stirred, 

As at some gloricns tale. 

The loftiest spirimever saw 
I'his youth withemt a sadden awe ; 

But vain the traiwent feeling strove 
Against the stcalng power of love. 

Soon as they feltlhc tiemor cea<)e, 
lie seemed the very heart of peace ; — 

Majestic to the bold and high, 

Yet calm and beauteous to a woman's eye.* 

• Ihle of Paltnsy Canto /. 

< •• 

The divtuisiyc iiinni isr pf wj]] nn* Hrr^T^irirtntfr 

nTMiked-rlt if A j(HjmiT(rB038fT9!MB^ An easy abund. 

anec of tlioii^lit and languapfe would appear to supply htewith materials 
which he has never dreamed of subjecting to any procA^of revisal or 
compression. This extreme facility, which perpetually hovers on the bord- 
ers of negligence, is a fault, and the parent of faults. Yet the entire- 
ness whcrewitli the poet seems thus confidingly to pour into the hearts 
of lilt readers, without reserve or distrust, all the utterance of his enrsp^ 
tiired moments, has something in it so earnest and persuaHvo^ as almost 
disarm critical severity, 

We have yet to inquire with what success our author has grasped ma- 
terials of a sterner and less evanescent texture. For he has not busied 
liis contemplation w ith glowing or pathetic reveries alone, or in reposing 
on the m} stical beauty of nature ; but has ventured, with no timid step, 
into the dark region of human calamity and endurance, and amidst the 
indexible realities of life. In The City of the Plague,” written at a 
period lien his faculties, it may be supposed, were fully matured, he 
found a subject, the most rigorous and thrilling perhaps, that the register 
of mail’s misery contained j a theme, the full command of which demand- 
ed no common exercise of a clatt^ powers uncalled for by the materials 
of his former poems. Wc cannot that the demand has been effectual. 
The failures, no less than the beauties of this striking but unequal per- 
tormanoe, only display, in higher Sfllief, the prevalent features which have 
already been described. As a representation of human character and 
motive, exhibited in one of those fearful seasons whid/weep away t(ies 
and conventions, leaving the hearts of men in hare and quivering naked- 
ness, it is faint and improbable : the story idgpp.iMidst profitless in- 
cidents, and scenes which the French would tei^ The cheif^ 

ters are introduced and dismiss^ with as mwh consecutive fitness as 
the succeseiod of figures in a msAlaqlern, to which they bear no slight 
resemblance ; ^in short, althou|Bf, in the dramatic form, the 

poenilM no claim whatsoever to dMspetic the other handi the 

unconii^Dable mood of the author^, tt^ieh appean te have e8tra^i||;ed him 
from tl^'itrQth required by eucb a tale, finds breatldbitoccupalllottliiBldst 
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The Poetical Works ^ John Wilson, 


^imbelf possessed with a burden 
of a time^ sick and crazed with 
l^e <ftn only select the following 


the mysterious and terrible images whiQh it suggests^ or pursues visions 
of unreal loveliness and excellence, as ^ey flit, like sea-birds in a storm, 
amidst the fearful gloom which surrouims them. Many of the passages, 
depicting the pest and its consequences! are in the finest vein of descrip- 
tive poetry,* sombre, thrilling, and for&ble. The imagination and elo- 
quence of the poet seem to be kin4led ^ the lurid majesty of the sub- 
ject ; and he represents, like one \^o isi 
of horror, the forebodings dr the frenzy! 
the superstitions of hopeless despair. 1| 
pictures ; — 

« Oh ! my friend, 

Far othci eonnds and siglits havetellcd my dreams! 

Stin, noi^rlebs flooib, iiutrod by miman feet; 

Cliaiis standing i*ueful in their cimtincss ; 

An iinswept hearth < hoked iit> b wuait and ashes ; 

Heda n ith their curtaiiib idly hauling down, 

Turnon id by the bivath of Hfb ; \Ade open windows, 

That the fresh <iir might purify the room 
From vapoui's of the noisome pestilence ; 

III a dark chamber, ice-cold like a tomb, 

A 1-017)60 laid out — O God ! mother's corpse, 

Woefully altered a dire decay I 

stunned spirit shuddered at the toll, 

Of ate tswii^ngtyThe^^ 

City of the Plagucy Act 7. 

* 

A terrible foreboding truly, ^hich not unfitly precedes the represen- 
tation of actual wo. ^ 


“ Stand aloof, 

And let the Pesfs triumphal ch.iiiot 
" ive open way advaneing to the tomb. 

I, how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 
earthly kings ! A miserable cart, 

Heaped up with human bodies; dragged along 

Hy pale steeds, skeleton anatomies I 

And onwards urged by a wan, meagre wretch, 

Doomed never to retuin from the foul pit. 

Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 

Would you look in ? Grey hairs and golden tresses ; 

Wan, shrivelled checks that have not smiled for years; 

And many a rosy visage smiling still ; 

Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary wrapt, 

With age decrepit, and wasteef to therbone ; 

And youthful frames, augi^^ad be-jiitiful, 

In spite of mortal pangs t-jpP^Bre lie they all, 

Enfbraced in ghastliness ! But look not long ; 

For haply, *mid the faces there, 

The well-known cheek of stffie oeloired friend 
Will meet thy gaze^ or some small snow-white hand, 

9 j^^t with the ring that holds her lover's hair.*' 

' City of the Plague^ Act /. 

The Awdingthe fearg and phantoms which perplexed 

the dwellers in the doqjB^d city, is very powerfully written, ^e can 
only find room for a pan 


We question, howi 

^ produce a higher 





Wflioii is evidently much indebted, 
despair, and awe, by his plain and vi-^ 



The followinpf fragment we consider the beHt in the poem. It has a 
dreary bublimity^ which is ipiitc appalling; and the language almost re- 
minds us of the nervous clearness and felicity of Massinge^.^ 

The plague broke out, 

Like a raging fire, within the daik some heart 
Of a liiige mad-house ; and, one stormy night, 

Ab I was passing by its iioii gates. 

With loud Clash they hurst open, and a troop 
Of beings, nil unconscious of this world, 

Possessed by their own tearful fantasies, 

Did clank tlieir chains unto the troubled moon 
Fast rolling through the clouds. Away they went 
Acioss the glimmering square 1 some hurriedly, 

As by a whirl wpid dri^eu ; and others moving 
Slow— step by step — wiU^melancholy mien, 

And faces pale in idiot iHmcy. 

For days those wild-eyedvisiters were seen 
Shrieking, or sitting woful silence, 

With withered teVliis* »iil heaps of matted hair 1 
And they all died in ignorance of the plague 
That freed them fiom their cells.” 

S Cify Me Prague, Aei IJ. 

be censu^l^bjS^IPm^ ficture 

W 

ige's face? ^ 

HgHe^ted dead 

walls? 

itd'iPa 
igmreaiu. "-'jf 

mer of that strairty* ef en nosv, 

(>]ii|N|iiy; 
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Th» PoeHeal Workt ofJh^W^n. 

The lanqu bomed dlinl% and fbetauAurchptower 
Rote op betH^em me andL the mo^ / saw 
A glimmeHng whitencesw alow th/ wallB 
Of Mwal sileat houses ;|tip 1 Weny 
And, right hdbre me, Btm& the/gh^ly dead, 

For whose grim faces nwind hauJ had done 
The last sad office. OU ’tw^s t^riMe 
To recognize, jp those cnvulM /eatures,% ^ 
Friends at whose flresidft ha 


And, as I hiiri'icd off in m' 
Methought 1 heard a de^ 
From that long line of nm: 
Shudder thi'ough the dee» 


had mm sat ! ^ 

\ymm fiar, 
andjftismal groan 
rmlpisages. 

Ding darkness of the street.'* 

/ CUjf qf the Plague, Act III. 


A The descriptive portions consti- 
tute>4i)deed, the chief praise of the ^ 'ork : the personal interest of which 
is feeble throughout, notwithstandin that the author has evidently taken 
great pains to interest us on behalf f an exquisite but unreal creation. 


the lovely ■ 
Who walks through lol 

Of this fiweet vision, Magdalene, 1 
tions, thus beautifully described : 


dy no one knows, 

esomc places day and night.*’ 

we find the appearance and occupd- 


Not in some spot \ 

Apart from death, in deathlue loneliness 
Dotii Magdalene dwelL Tmughout the livelong day, 
And many a livelong nigh Aor tliese tlu*ec months 

t ijath she been ministering the dying bed 

From which, with an unnatural lowaidice, 

Affection, ardent in the times of joy, 

Had fled ; perhaps to stumble o’er the grave. 

What though thy Magdalene heretofoic had known 
Only the name of sorrow, living far 
Within the heart of peace, with birds and flocks, 

The flowei’s of earth, and the high stars of heaven, 
Companions of her love and innocence ; 

Yet she who, in that region of delight, 

Slumbered in the sunshine, or the sheltered shade. 

Rose with the rising storm, and, like an angel, 

With hair unruffled in its radiance, stood 
Beside the couch of tossing agony, 

As undisturbed lih on some vernal day 
Walking alone thitough mountain solitude. 

To bring home in her arms* a new^yeaned lamb 
Too feeble for the snow ! 


tfany think she bears a liam against the Plague, 
And they are not deCeiv ejjfeyj^ charm she batiks 
Bnt hidden not in ring onSmll^ - * * 

Sleeping in the quiet of her sidtim souk \ . 
Some think she is a spirit ; many look • * 

With tears of sorrow oma mortal creature 
RQwML^th may steal Iway ; but all agree, 

Tflli WMipw so piteouB^kind, and heautlflil, ‘ - 
Did neverwalk before ufon this earth.” ^ 


The irreconcilable strife 
ii^xience, in which 
dear realities of life 
Hfip fer ever incjj^^tate hioik firoifi 
fdiRisttiiig his peonages in him 
thehr thin disguises ; they adS'enei 


y :itg qfihe Plague, Act II. 

akient between fancy and 
nquers, bearing him from 
8, — this strife, we think, 
uxroifwbiv wjriting. He is oentinually 
|sl(; his owikitselings bredc through 
ily quaint or elegant masks, beneath 
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which he expatiates upmu the itn^k^e# eil^|B(£p^ted hy a oofiteinplation, Qua 
his own character^ as a remote speetato^^} ot the events in whidi they 
are supposed to move. With Wttm ead never become 

the creator of living ^^ractarfr ntlpare we aoqmdnted with a single 
figure in his worUMm^uJ^kes thh stighteet^ approach towards robust 
vitality. ^ . 

The univeTLH|H|Hr in which his poetictl experience has gathered 
its treasures^ IRKirely iiAaginary region ; a Fata Morgana^ which can 
but be approacM^thrbtigh the clouds. He staihps his representations of 
life with the jnmess of a fanciful coinage ; the joys and sorrows he de- 
scribes are affKe unsubstantial. The grief of his mourners is not the 
stern tyrant that wrings the heart*s-blood froih human bosoms^ but a 
winged monitor^ breathings with a placid mien, the tidings of a speedy 
extinction of all woes in the rejoicings of a region beyond the grave. 
His personages ever dwell within the shadow of a further existence^ 
which softens every perception of suffering or delight. They tread but 
lightly upon a world> which is to them but as a bridge leading to a re- 
gion of perfect communiop and happiness. This is a beautiful conception 
of what human motives might be ; perhaps^ were it not other jrise ordain- 
ed^ we would say ought to be, considering the actual conditions and 
tenure of life ; and we may feel inclined at times to lament, that the 
heart of man should seem unable thus to prevail over the passionate 
eagerness of the present, by stedfastly looking towards the future. But 
until the temper of human feeing has undergone a thorough change, 
representations like the following, however exquisite as conceptions, 
cannot be admitted to possess any actual, or even poetical fiddity. 

There is in love 

A consecrated power, that seems to wake, 

Only at the toiuh of death, fiom its repose 
111 the profoundest depth of thinking souls. 

Superior to the outwaid signs of grief. 

Sighing or tears ; when these have past away. 

It rises calm and beautiiiil, like the moon 
Saddening the solemn night ; yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed pence.*’ 

City qf the PlaguM^ //« 

A son is seated by the corpse of his mother, whose death hq has but 
lately learned. * 

Even then a smile 

Came o’er her face, a sweet, iipbiaiding smile. 

That silently reproved my senselebs giieh 
0 1 look upon her face! eternity 
Is shadowed thpillf a^Ktc, immortal calm, 

Whose presence ilsItCB the tumnlt of this world 
Pass like a fleeting breeze, and through the soul 
Breathes the still ether of a loftier climate.” ^ 

Ciiiy Act 111. 

Is* this the strain of filial grief in the first coBSicldttsiiess of its bereav 
ment? . ' 

A young girl looks on the grave of her only protector and friend, 
whom she has just seen expire^ toA ttapSIstily committed to the earth. 
She is ariced, ^ \ 

^ oifl not this chureh-yard nowi\piaGe of peso^P 

/M 604 -U)fperftctpesoel My spirit looki'i^ eyes 
niter the' wond to come, h ThAe Magdalene m 
With them Ae loved on Ssrthi morUd bodyi 
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In faded, Wuty strewed upon the dust^ 

I loye thee still as if thou wert a soul.” 


In the sweet paasage quoted beneath^ the fanciful mood which per 
vadea it is .welcome -and appropriate ; for the theme is accessible to con- 
jecture alone ^ ^ 

Of all the moundbl, sad, affcctiil 
That sorrow nfeets with in a world of son 
The saddest, sura, those smUes of happiness^ 

Those sudden starts of uncontrollable glee. 

That, like the promptings of a different nature^ 

Assail the heart of childhood *mlil its grief. 

And turn its tears to rapture. Beauteous beings,'' 

Hanging iti‘ the air *twdxt joy and misery I 
Now like the troubled sea-birds wildly wailing 
Through the black squall ;* and now upon the billows 
Alighting softly with the gleams of liglit, 

They float in beauty of a fearless calm.” 

City of the Plague^ Act III. 



None of Wilson’s poems deserve the title of works of art. . They are 
the productions of a warm and kindly ^genius, *that delights in the crea. 
tion of lovely forms ; the spontaneous utterances of a poetical tempera- 
ment, which has been preserved in healthful activity by the ministrations 
of Nature and the food of Contemplation ; but which has not been sub- 
jected to that higher discipline which the artist, in the true sense of the 
term, bestqyrs upon his natural endowments ; aware that, without such 
teadiing, however strong be the native energy of his mind, it will grow 
to no thorough and commanding development of power. Of this truth 
our poet seems to have taken little heed, llis works, as far as we can 
judge, are merely the outpourings of a spirit of song born within him, 
uttered without effort, and preserved without correction. 

His later productions, Unimore,” ** Lady Emmeline’s Dream,” dfC., 
have still more of the fantastic and dreamy character which we have 
already described. They are marvellous pleasant reading ; the verse 
flows with a richer harmony than usual, and his language shines with a 
wealth of imagery : you surrender yourself to the spell without fore- 
thought inquiry. But the chief garniture of the strain consists of 
mysteries symbols, and those vague fugitive impressions, which reluc- 
tantly submit to verbal constraint, even in the moment of their birth, 
and which are inca|hible of being distinctly represented to another mind. 

who have quick or pensive feelings are* aware of such remote and 
B^latile suggestions ; but tlie same whisper rarely strikes two persons 
'^Ith the like tone. This it is which removes them, in a great measure, 
beyond the Bmits of poetical exercisi^y^^^jl^e are in nature, as natural- 
ists* aver,' mny sounds so flne as to be pdmfftible to peculiar ears alone ; 
and which strike, each of those who can distinguish them, differently. No 
great ni^fitflg>yrould attempt to compose a symphony of such thin mur- 
murs. T^,effS^ left Sy a perusal of the poems in questibn amounts to 
little more than is remembrance of a certain shadowy beauty and 
magnificipIS^ or of glimpses of pathos and tenderness, seen, like the 
quiet vale-mellingB, throug^l^ken wreaths ofjiiist from the hill-side. 
All is indistinct and bewilcwii|(^|^^jnemory retains none of those 
figui^es which ** once seen hedted'a^plt^j^jught the strain #a8-— 


s’ An irrevereDt ooif||iiintator of our Mquidntanoe iniifta that then U s doiihlf» MUkhug In thli 
Imagn. If intiodflcM without regard to tbf]tt^.ia wellaato thoflgi^ttvcmeb ^medBiileflt 
moitM coniidered as an additionu initaigi|Offl»*^ accident hc^^x* 
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TlU,^>meat W0rKi'(^Jan Wttm^ 

« Comme un TBgae chant, dont czpilte 

lie lohitain et Amter accord*’* ' 

We experience a rapture, but it ia littgitive ; we close the book, and dis^ 
cover, like the son of Leonteus, that'^fre have been embracing a beauti- 
ful cloud. 

It would be easy to produce a eeriogs charge of faults, omissions, &c., 
against our auth#*' Froni any unnecessary upumeration of such, as we 
have already decldKsd, it is sour intention to abstain : a brief noticed||| 
some principal defects with which his poetry may be taxed, is requiAF 
to complete the sketch we have attempted to give. His versification, 
especially in the Isle of Pdlms," is often rugged and unmusical, and 
disfigured by metrical liberties which a delicate^ ear, or even moderate 
care, would have rejected. In the use of language, as may be observed 
in the extracts we have given, he is frequently loose or infelicitous. 
Many of his finest passages are defaced by mean or inappropriate 
phrases, or thoughts wholly out of keeping with the character ^f the 
scene. His leaning towards prolixity has been noticed ; it would seem, 
together with the discursive habit of his mind, to disqualify him for pure 
lyrical composition, in wh*ich we Know of no ipstance where he has suc- 
ceeded : he appears to want the rapidity and compactness require^ for 
the production of excellence in this style of writing. The faithlessness 
of his life-sketches, and his failures in the truthful delineation of cha- 
racter, which strike a reader with coldness and dissatisfaction, have 
already been commented upon, and, in some measure, explained. We 
must further hint, that he is prone, especially in his later works, to sub- 
stitute an array of musical and picturesque phrases for clear poetical 
ideas ; and, with this observation, we willingly close the catalogue of 
his sins and shortcomings. 

To conclude : Wilson is entitled to the praise of all lovers of song, for 
the purity and lightness of his imagination / for his sensibility to the 
dignified and the beautiful ; for the graceful fictions, pale and unsubstan- 
tial though they be, which people the Elysium he has created around 
them • and, iibove all, for the devout, cordial, and affectionate spirit 
which* pervades all his poetical compositions. The lovers of song may, 
indeed, regret that so liberal a genius had not received more assiduous 
and confirmed culture ; but they will not, therefore, the less heartily 
pronounce him to be a true poet, and worthy to be joined to that noble 
band whose accents the worl,d shall not wUlingly let die. 


. TRAKSLATION 

Of Venet written on theJfyMtrat Obeequtet of Mitt Ehta Eritfitl, bp 
ChUteaubrml^the Fnend of her Father. ' 

The coffin is gone down with the pure and taintless roses, ^ 

Which a father’s hand, in weeping o’er the innocent, did ^ow r ; 

Oh 1 earth, thy bobom bore them : in thy bosoih now reposes, . 

Maiden and flpwer 1 

Ah ! mother, kindly keep them ; ah ! let them not i^um 
To a Wrld where only wretchedness, and care, and pain, Wo power ; 
Where the winds break and spoil, and^ the beams sear and bum 

4 , j* Maiden and flower 1 

Thou art gone, my poor Ellfis thus early to thy slumber. 

Ah 1 never more to dirink beneath the heavy noon-day hour ; 

Oh ! Itesh, and cool, and sweet, have hem the mornings that ye number. 

Maiden ahd flower ! 

But thy fathtr, young Elisa* thine ashes fondly bendeth, 

And the pale shades of sorrow in hie u^nkled features lower ; 

At the foot of the old oak, the slfiie of Time descendeth 

On the Maiden and the flower. 
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REFORMS IN THE BRITISH EXTERNAL EMPIRE. 

" OuB countrymeii are willing Refbmera ; but tb^y have yet to learn 
the power wMdi is in union^ constancy^ aAd resolute perseverance in the 
good cause. To bring them isi^ ^ploy well their constitutional ener. 
gies, is^ fortunately^ now c^r only task ^ but it is a heavy task^ and the 
must labour in it unremittingly, in furtheranee of this grand ob- 
JPR it is our purpose to unfoldj in a series of Articles^ what has to be 
done in the wide field of Coloxial Rbvobus^— -^to point out abuses^ 
the encrustcfd product of centuries^ whioh'iiave grown up under the pro- 
tection of Ministerial ignorance and intrigue^ and the dark selfishness 
of an Oligarchy, now, by the blessing of Heaven, no more 1 We under^ 
take to make fuUy known what our countrymen must no longer over* 
look or regard with apathy, for they are now freemen ; and we hold that 
every freeman is under a weight of obligation to the whole universe, 
past, present, and to come. To relate the injuries done our Colonists, 
to demand redress for the heavy wrongs endured from us by the un* 
counted millions who bend before the British sceptre, is the task to 
which we solemnly dedicate our pen ; but we feel that, in doing this, we 
fldiall also be engaged in vindicating the privileges of our own country- 
men, and claiming, on their behalf, a full measure of protection ; seeing 
that, as it is written in the nature of things, no nation can enact the 
tyrant, without bringing a sure retribution upon itself. 

Steadily eschewing long documents, we shall be able to do little more, 
in this paper, than simply to bring out, as it were, our table of contents ; 
to rest the sole of our foot, for a passing instant, on each of those multi- 
tudinous and fur-distant spots, where we descry a floating Union Jack 
amid the earth's continents and oceans. A map of the world, good reader, 
will here wonderfully assist you ; and we humblv solicit you to unroll one, 
that your eye, as well as mind, may go along with us, whilst we journey 
for a space amongst the isles of the Gentiles." 

I. Besides the United Kingdom, the Principality of Man, and the 
islands Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, near the coast of France, 
all which may be included under the name Great Britain, — we hold 
Hanover on^the Continent,-->the rock and light-house of Heligoland, op- 
posite the embouchure of the Elbe, and principally interesting a^ a geo- 
Jkieal relic of the old, but now submarine, north of Europe,— the fortress 
city of Gibraltar, commanding tlfe western mouth of the Mediterra- 
PSw, — ^the isles of Malta and Gozo, near the middle of that sea, — and the 
string of Ionian islands lying along the CMsts of Albania and Greece, 
and incorporated into a federal republic; or which Britain was burdened 
with the protectorate by the Congress of Vienna. Hanover belongs less 
to this eoontry than to^our present line of kings, who retain it as their 
original patrimonial possession. Its law of inheritanoe ft)rbids the ac- 
cession of a female to the sovereignty ; so that, in the event of the Prin- 
cess Victoria ascending our throne, it will pass to the^Duke of Cumber, 
land. No loss will^ hence aecrae to Great Britain, either in profit or 
honour ; as it mingles us up With the afCairs of the Continent, while, at 
the same time, the Britirii naiion has not the slightest control over tho 
acta of its Government. In^e evmit of war, too, it almost necessitates 
o«r taking part in fond-fighting, a sort of contest whMMWe should al. 
ways feel it our interest to avoid i and it gives us no advantage even 
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thero^ as it has no natural fortresses. The Hanoverians sa]^ we pilfer 
their revenue ; hut, of course, no person who knows John Qnll's great 
object in having foreign dominion^ believe that. The pohulation is 
1,560,000. Our only viable SitTopeftfl possesions are jbhe Me^terraneaii 
ones ; and they are cefCMulyithe soH of external strCfngliolds*whieh 
Britain ought to retain for the purpo^ didntini^ting or Influencing 
other European powers. Gibr^ar ax;4 Ma]fia are niii]utinie.Btath>na of 
flrst-rate excellence. Malta has a harbour unsuypfllssed any where ; J|||^ 
the situation of Gibraltar is invaluable. No ^hting^ henceforth fo4||B 
but sea-fightingJ Let us trust to our boy<^olp]nn 8 , end wl^slpll^ttl^gfe 
us ? Long may the deep rolling of England's thunder beW sound onI]y 
of memory ; but if again it must be heard, let the despots lisfen to iti and 
tremble foom the White Sea to the Mediterranean ! Gibraltar and MaU 
ta, of course, bleed us sweetly — ^ully £240,000 per annut^f^ From their 
nature, they will never be able to support themselves ; as they are not 
so much colonies as out- works, external fortifications ; but in the above 
overplus, there is, doubtless, the usual quantity of^sinecure alld ovei^ay, 
all which the Reform Act will correct. Their commerce is quite trifling. 
Why is Malta not a free\)ort? The united ^population do not amount 
to more than 140,000.* Of the Ionian Islancfs vu can say bub this 4 Bri- 
tain should never have had them, and will doubtless soon see to tbeij;i 
^nfedqration with Greece. An important southern power would thus 
be strengthened, and Britain freed of ^ useless, and therefore cumbrous 
burden. Insignificant as the% islands are, they yet do excellent well" 
as beds for our noble-minded Aristocracy to spawn upon ; and offer, ac- 
cordingly, a tolerable accouilt of extravagant military positions, civil of- 
fices, &c«, &c., under the patronage of My Lord the High Commissioner. 
Their population is only 180,000. 

II. We pass from the wintry and withered old world, to regions wider 
and freer, and which have a longer look into futurity ! To the west but 
a few degrees, is America — a name of portent and prophecy ! Not- 
withstanding that an immense territory was, in a hiq^ hour, tpm from 
our imbecile and avaricious grasp, we StiR hold of mmiy of the 

stems of America’s after greatness. Amid the wqstes arouna Hudson’s 
Bay, are the little palisado fortresses of the fur merchants^ There are 
only a few hundred whites engaged in the trade, attd these are suflicient 
to keep up an extensive ooram^ce with the Indians. The exports of 
this Company may average about £16,000 annually. South of Hudson’s^ 
Straits, and at the meutli of the dbep gulf of the St. Lfiwrence, lie oug ^ 
fisheries. A large and quiet sand^^bank in that nbighoc^rhood invites s 
shoals of e#d*fish from the pioce troubled seas ; and these, arq a source of 
great wealth to our coast colonistis, and also of laach satisfisetion and 
high relish to the devout lent-keepers of southern fhMpe. The< settle* 
meiits of New Brunswick, Neva Scotia, Cape Bretom Prlnoe Edward’s 
Island, and.- Newfoundland, derive their revpnu%upnneipally from the 
timber trade end these fisheries; they export" into .Oi^i BritSia an 
oflSicial value of abouti fW>fiOO annually ; a«d -thahr^Mted p^^nlhtions 
exceed 300,000/^ -XnnC the exception of NewfoaodlBiidi^ Uei^bite all 
provincial legli^tuSMs ) and the want to tWs JfStgk li fl a n d iOi^tBe dot ef 
being made Up* tTfilt' of Newfoundland, u]^ the CdStlhhnt, 00 the 
north bank of the river Si Lawrence, and stretching away to riie ocean- 
lakes of the interidr, lie the €AifSDAS,<*-«at this moment, the most pros. 



perei!#^ best tmd ef etir 

per l^r6viiiee> <»f eadgmijon^tiit^on Wm ieiWtlK^ ; 

atkd^ a» md peAury ere 4|lM||i|e$<Mt ifb ^aAit bt# 

no eniigmAt^ ttShew. Uppi^ £^nM^ met beoMb ^if(k ^ AiiieMtVi 
'^ri^ieef andSe^t poK^erfuI rmbblti* Its 4iidr)»{^U^ is*iieti 

1**10 ^ InekhitiietiSl^ ; end it wm aeon fteld tKt^ jM^oe igfibetihatiim of 
v'jdftMtogIh ai^ rAohes^ion lodi^nflo oCva^&ltural ptoduoe. It 

^M||||tu8lly^ tbo^ a sea oountry^ms a few miles of o^dltiOnal eaufid would 
Its lakes with l^e Atfentur. At thotpresedf monient it must 
tlfiitliMbor dOCyfOO inllabltaxftt. Lower Canada StOji %iore populous^ 

« conta>niil|BM^ut 500^000 , Imt, althoi|gh a good and dounshing colony^ < 
it IS erntrji^ way inferior to Its neighbour Three-fb|p^ht'^of ifa inhabi- 
tants are descended from the original Ffehch dettlers^ and sliMl ^speak 
their fbrefathdife tongue^ circumstances whfrh etteetnally prevent 'our 
V^arding the two regions under one aspect when we mediate on 
futilure des^ies of Ameiica Each has a governor and distinct le^isK^rf 
tive assemUieb Somf^time aft^rwards^ we uilk^xplain their natilre^ and" 
how they work. John Bull has of courbe taken special care toi>e«-plaster 
them well with the thickesi^ dregs of bis own ^^M^chless " annual 
exports to tbe United*l(iiigdomdraou 4 t.to abput^^(0,000i) expStia ^wg 
principally timber^ ashes^ aiuFfttss It wilLoccurro 6ie reduigtipg readiv ) 
as no absurd or ureldVant question^ — these great countridlKn^ 

^for standing out as ipdepelident nation?, ai^ if *they are, what let/ tffem ? ^ 
The only let or hindran%^, be it known^ is eui mvin^ forced their tradi 
into unnatural channel , fostered aiQongst the coloniftts that bait blood 
which is 80 fatal to the peace of the BrithK isHtads $ created^ a dMoSed 
dependence upon Great Britain ; and sown in the CanadaS a fall crop of 
our own mutual jealoud&es and fears , for the sole sidce, too^ of Mfterviug 
the mean and miserable covetousness t)f our high-spirited^'^nebilitp et 
home. In the first place, we will not trade witfa^the Ct|»adians by tahuig 
theft* staple produce : and when we^mention, that^this produce %$ epjir^ 
and that buying^^dmlan corn would «reduce rente> we also state quite 
intelbgiblyrllie imditlli i*tini ilifiiliinmiP rqjfu^. Trade irftli thd 
Canadians, lrowdvdr;>^fra ihuM^^ofiipnwise they might bo off and 
more artificial onl’ ttude ffifi ^ more 

pendent. Tbeso entries, it is wi^ kifioM,^ have j^daoty it iOfidfer, and 
they can manufmuird dl^s^of ashes ;* imdses^heir thabef^fnid mfhee are 

dhdt^ aitieles,-*— 
no where ^se 
len,! To ua 
*atSt aJialf 


of coursV^'^ry losing pedh, even by^a fidtn^ 
"Ifftit a^t of ^t ^ It oeimecta c^nUiif *pofi 
Kw|||l u^ dnky knpw they could find no sodh mar] 


tSB'’«pivjr AtiyvT wiojr %>wuku uxm Atv uiapkdtS|»e , 

but our own " oenfdckati^yaftAe !'* "^hls, bOk* 
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and n-half of sterling gold into the sea ? Is it for the* mere hohour of 
keeping the Ganadas^— ^the 'mere repute of holding them as eokmtesil 
No Bueh things good reader^ ‘ Our dbrmer rulers were a Buhstantiah 
people they* were as good oasuistB as 8if Johir Falstaff^ and eared-not 
to put themselvea aboui.for the bubble^ honour I Piae'es were to be had 
in Canada, and hanalt^me wlaf^, to wjiich the rabble** here also con- 
tributed another full half xhilUon ; and if you cannot nejr resolve the 
mystery, you. are truly but little read in your horn-book of philosophj||||| 
Oiir tot^ yearly loss by Canada is thuf upwards of three miHions. 
leave the reflecting reader to judge whether the Canadians themselves 
are permanently benefited by the connexion. Here, again, we appeal in 
confidence to the AEFoam Act. 

A step southward brings us into contact with different regions, — a 
sultry and inhospitable world'; the dwelling of slavery and grief. The 
Nova Scotia summer station, the Bermudas, first intimates an approach 
to the West Indies. Passing this small resting place, and also oift 
barren Bahamas, we are hi the midst of the sugar colonies. Of the 
crowded group of islands between the Americas, we possess Jamaica, 
Antigua, Barbadocs, Dominica, Grenada, Mogtserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Anguilla, and Trini(&d. We 
htiye likewise Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, on the Continent of 
South America, and Balize in the long istlunus. With the exception of 
St. Luda, Trinidad, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Balke, all these 
have legislative assemblies, fur the immediate abolition "'of which there 
seems almost a necessity. They are founded upon the worbt sort of dis- 
tinotioa, that of colour; and the world has often shewn: that, to all argiu 
ments but one, tlie cruel oligarchy hence arising, is deaf as an adder ; 
that one effective argument is — tlic knife ! The ^erage annual impor- 
tation of West India produce into the United Kingdom exceeds X*d,000,000. 
The. question of population is a painful one ; the bare numbers speak of 
chains and blood. The total amount of whites in these depeiidencips’ is 
less than 50,000 : the total coloured population exceeds 750,000 ; and of 
these nearly 700,000 are slaves ! One power alone could cement a nml- 
titude, so ill proportioned, even into some sort of hideous organization. 
To uphold that power, England pays at present almost £2,000,000 aimu. 
ally; but even though' wo persevere in our unrighteousness, human 
nature will one day he avenged. In Jamaica, the trodden-down creature 
but lately stung its oppressoi;; and our sentiifientalists were amazed at 
its ferociousness ! A few years, if Jt requires so long, will doubtless 
amaze them still more ; for tlie whip-scarred negro in the centre of our^ 
Caribbean dominions has but to raise his face towards the ea8t,«and eAer0,^ 
are4he mountieni^ of delivered Haiti, resting in the horizon in sweet send ] 
inviting re^se. A resistless impulse compels us here to ov^ass tho ^ 
British boundary^ Sind look still more widely around usr Haiti is thA 
ominous centre orthe^t^Wslnve world ; and in/nost other States the , 
numerical disproportion is nearly as great as in tho-British. Glancing" 
over the Complete cKmttoenvViiph now contains about 40,000,000 
there appear Of white^ 38 per bent. ; of Indians, 2§ ; of nogtoee, 

18 of mixed Titees. Records like these are not to be vieived te^mere 
barren statistiW: they shew the stemmata of future Aiherlba, and 
sure the influences j^hioh will hereafter direct it. Thi^ Mphilo&ophic 
Hi&nboldt, maditatu^ ot a former petioA, acknowledged that 

there WBB something iief ions and prophetic in'^smb inyentories— that 
they 'Seemed to insenbe the whole destinies of the new trerld. 

VOL, n,*<*-N0. x|i. * 
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111. Recrossing the Atlantic^ we alight upon the burning shores of 
Africa. Our possessions in that hitherto almost impenetrable continent^ 
are neither many nor valuable. We have Gambia and Sierra Leone on 
the West^ a few fortresses on the Coast of Guinea^ and the Cape Colony 
at its southernmost promontory. If we add to them the siniill island 
Mauritius^ which is^ . perhaps^ within the bounds of the African seas, 
we shall have made up this Continent's British accounts. The ^ttle^ 

« nts of Sierra Leone and Gambia contain comparatively but a handful of 
ites ; but costly have they been ! In regard of their ostensible object, 
they have completely failed, — and no wonder. Look at the map, reader, 
and fancy an establishment for the purpose oT preventing the slave trade 
in the Gulf of Guinea, set down where these settlements are ! Their 
distance alone would have rendered them utterly useless ; they have, 
besides, been wretchedly mismanaged. Sierra Leone has already cost us 
nearly seven millions sterling, and its expenditure seems to hold out at 
the rate of some £200,000 per annum. It is surely time it were aban- 
doned. As a commercial station, it were absurd even to allude to it. 
The Cape of Good Hope costs every year a dead quarter of a million ; 
and for what end, but th{tt we formerly alluded to, it is of course impos- 
sible to tbll. It is not a good colony ; containing many deserts and but 
little Land of the finest quality. Its principal export consists of a few 
earthy wines, and the luscious Constantia ; — ^the official value amounting 
to about £^0,000 yearly. The total population is 130,000 ; of which 
56,000 are whites, 38,000 free colour, and the rest slaves. Under good 
and cheap government, this colony might have progressed," and at least 
produced sufficient enterprise to have enabled it to attempt an advance 
amongst the apparently rich and luxurious plains towards the North ; but 
we had other purposes to serve with it ; and it has long been a famed 
and distinguished apprentice-school" for our " Lord Charleses.” A 
better or freer field for these youthful scions” to practise government 
in, could, indeed, hardly he devised ; as there is neither control nor 
check ; no assembly — ^not even an independent councU. If we retain the 
Cape — and its position with regard to India is certainly convenient — the 
absolute ' security of property must be established ; * progress will fol- 
low ; and if we do not mistake our countrymen, there will result enough 
of daring and speculation to endeavour to bring to light the names of 
that vast portion of Africa* on which European has never yet set his foot. 
The Mauritius has just^ot itself notorious. These planters must no 
longer play pranks ; and the Mauritians will find so to their cost. Slavery 
with them is ,a cruelty perfectly gratuitous, as they may have as many 
free labourers as they chopse from Malabar and Sincapore. It a 
large island, and a good one ; but costs us fully £60,000 annually. If it 
is of any territorial importance, it is to the East India Company alone ; 
within whose charter it and its expense ought to have been included. Its 
population is only 100,000. The cultivation of sugar has been greatly 
increased, of late, by the removal of a freakish partiality of our colonial 
laws. * *,’*/''* 

IV. To the East f and lo, the caverns of Seeva, Budha's mountain 
pagodas, and the bloody car of Juggernaut ! "We are not here, however, 
to speak of antediluvian fabrics, nor of the nightmares of. a hideous my- 
cology ; as there rises up something yet more amazing-— >a colossal em- 
pjye, unparalleled in the wide world in its constitution— 40mandlng, on 
niwny accounts, an instant and especial attention. Let us first take a 
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rapid glance at the mighty territory governed hy our merohanUkings. 
The countries subject to the dcnninion of the East India Company ex. 
tend over upwards of a million of square miles^ and contain about one 
hundred and twentywfour millions of inhabitants. Witli the exception 
of Nepaul^ Lahue^ the territories of the Aimers and Scindia, andHhe 
Cabursovereignty east of the Indus^ tj^e whole of India within the Gan. 
gefl^ containing about one hundred wd twenty-three millions of souls^ 
is under their sway. In tlm Peninsula beyond the Ganges, they have 
several provinces. South of Rangoon; viz., half the province of Martabath,. 
the provinces of Tavoy, Ye, Zenasserim, and the Mergui Isles ; also the 
province of Arracan, Assam, and a few petty adjaoeiit states. ^The popu. 
lation of these last countries is about 300,000. Pulo Penang, or Prince 
of Wales Island, and Sincapore, at the southern extremity of Malacca, 
are the Company's most flourishing settlements in that quarter. Pe* 
nang was once a free port ; Sincapore still is so : and the rapidity of 
its progress, the promiscuous character of its inhabitants, and the great 
commercial activity which pervades it, are an- emphatic reply to the alle- 
gation, that the inhabitants of the East require the compelling power of 
an overgrown monopoly to* induce them to tra^e ! In the five yeqrs pr^ 
vious to 1828, its population increased 40 per cent., and amounted, in that 
year, to 14,885 ; only a very inconsiderable number being Europeans, the 
rest Chinese, Malays, and other natives ofthe Indian coasts and surround- 
ing islands. .The jurisdiction of the Company also includes St.- Helena, in 
the Atlantic, where a fortress and garrison are retained ; and in the South 
of China, at Canton, is the Factory which conducts the tea trade. 

We can spare only a short space for observations on points of most 
pressing interest connected with the management of this mighty empire ; 
but a very few remarks may give our readers an idea of them. It is 
plain, in the first place, that the part of the East India Company's char- 
ter which refers to trade must be thoroughly re-modelled. The no- 
tion of a monopoly trade, such as that with China still is, cannot, in 
these days, meet with many defenders. The monopolist is never an eco- 
nomical trader. He is lazy, difficult to be moved ; and when he does 
move, it is very cumbrously. The large ships of the meifchant-kings 
are no more to be compared with a clean and smart Liverpool trader, 
than the lumbering fabric of Leadenhall Street, with the well arranged, 
economical counting-house of the enterprising capitalist. A good free 
trader is navigated at nearly half their charge ; and, upon a single voy- 
age to Calcutta, gains about seventy days. Add to all this the expenses 
of the Canton Factory, together with the needlessly extrayagant salaries 
paid by the Company to its servants, and we shgH have no difficulty in 
accounting for the high price of tea in Great Britain, compared. with 
any other part in the known world. This single article of consumpt has 
been said to cost us upwards of L.2,000,000 annually, over and above its 
retail price, in consequence of the trade being so conducted, or rather 
bungled ; and wo are certainly filched hi at least* L. 1,500,000. But we 
suffer Sbx more than this actual deficit. Had our prices' not been so 
extravagant, we might have conducted, the tea trade the whole western 
world i and assuredly, our ship-owners would find it to better account to 
assist 118 in an endeavour to destroy this injurious monopoly, than to 
clamour in sppport of a pitiful timber trade with Canada ! Reform is 
also deeply necessary .in the trade .with Hindostan. Although nominally 
free, it is not so ; nor will it ever be so, whilst the Company is allowed to 
trade* What we mean by free trade is this ; it is a trade whose epndi- 
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lions are regulated by free competition amongst capitalists acting upon 
the common principles of profit and loss ; and it is clear that no such 
trade can exist^ when the market is ever liable to be pounced upon by 
one large capitalist who cares neither for profit nov loss ; who often pur. 
chases for no other object than to make a remittance of surplus revenue ; 
and whose acting servants are paid^ not by a per centage on their pro- 
iits> but in proportion ta their purchases. We hold that the constant 
interference of these monopolists with the irndian markets^ is almost the 
. sole reason of the continued inadequacy of the commercial intercourse 
of Britain with Hindostan ; — for inadequate^ and miserably so^ it still is^ 
great thoqgh its progress under the free trader^ since last renewal of the 
charter^ has unquestionably been^ — and it is the surest proof of the ac- 
curacy of wliat we assert^ that up to this liour the Company cannot show 
that it has been a gainer^ in circumstances where private capitalists 
would have realized uncommon fortunes ! But we have yet another mat- 
ter to settle with these sovereigns of India ; one of higher importance 
than even the foregoing ; a matter still more interesting to the human 
race, — the question as to the nature of their government. The fact is 
not to be disguised^ — India groans under a military despotism. Our 
hold over "the natives appears to be^ that their fierce masters were hard- 
er than we^ and oppressed them still more relentlessly ,~a strange secu- 
rity for civilized and Christian Britain to adopt as the sheet anchor 
of her Indian dominions ! N<i check against bad government ; no power 
to obtain justice upoq the provincial oppression ; no opportunity of ad- 
vancementj either commercially or morally^ have wo yet granted to the 
prostrate Hindoos. The Moslems, indeed, planted a conqueror's foot 
upon their necks ; but, like the Romans of old, and the Russians"' in 
modern times, they dispersed themselves amongst the conquered, took 
part in their concerns, and communicated their own superior civiliza- 
tion. Our merchant-kings tremble at the "bare name of civilization. 
Their wise men have talked even of a prohibition of Christianity. They 
only vouchsafe to India collectors of a worse than tithe-tax, and quarter 
upon her “ spots of greenery" hordes of avaricious adventurers, actuat- 
ed but by two moving principles — the determination to extract money, 
and the desire to return home. The time for correction is at hand ; and 
shall the destinies of South Eastern Asia tremble in the balance ? Shall 
we weigh ignoble fears, and corrupt desires, against the fates of those 

r 

* Let us give Russia her due: — She has done moic fur tlw harbnrinns under her 
•way than any qthcr European power for'’ the natives of its colonial dominions. Si- 
beria is ovei'spread with qj^litary colonics, schools, and other insstiiinients of civiliza- 
tion ; and the northern noniades arc fast a&sumin^ nn appearauce of settlement and 
order. If Russia confines herself to what is clearly her iutcndetl function, she may he 
the blessing of mankind, and not its curse. By her very backw'ardness in social 
culture, she is better fitt^ for arousing these wandering pagans and Mahomedan 
hordes, from their moral torpor ; because she is nearer them, and holds with them 
closer sympathies, thkii any westerly nation. Give Siberia to Great Britain, and 
we would esterminaiej feeling that we need not the aid of the poor savage. Russia 
needs it, and she takes pains to obtain and cultivate it. ' Well pleased wc would in 
truth be, to divide with her the Empire of Asia, and to perceive her eagles triumphant, 
from the Araxesto the wall of China, from the Icy Ocean to the snows of Hlmalayah ; 
but let her beware of the countries on the Atlantic I If, unhappily, she shall overlook 
to ti'ue interest, and, unwarned by that uneasiness which, as it cannot be mis- 
t^en, the very neighbourhood of western civilization causes her, be spurred by 
qiteas^ ambition to extend herself farther towards the setting sun ; there is not a 
doubt that her giant strength will fhibland her overthrow be sure, although she should 
bury Europe beneath her ruins 1 
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countless millions ? Shall we refuse to In^ia a population of industrious 
COLONISTS, who would accept her as their home, and under whom liberty 
and civilization would assuredly grow } By such men would the Hindoo 
be taken up on the one hand, and accustomed to the securities of Europe ; 
and on the other, an effective responsibility of some sort would be infaL 
libly attached to every official within Uic broad Peninsula. The seeds 
of freedom would thus be sown, and the tree of goodly shadow would, in 
due course, arise. In that iSnd, we can never look for a New-Englandc 
its cliaracter and the proportions of its population forbid; but it may 
be a new country of peace, a new refuge for humanity, h new field for 
the unfettered exercise of humiiii ingenuity, the spread of human happi- 
ness^ and the* exercise of the miiid*s best powers. 

V. The survey we have undertaken hastens to a close ; but the ob- 
jects now to be treated, although last in order, are not in inter^t the 
least. In these same eastcrti regions, we possess, independently of the 
Company's territories, Ceylon at the south of llindostaii, and tlic conti- 
nent of Australia, with ^le adjacent island of Van Diemen. Ceylon, 
immeniori.illy famous, for its cinnamon, was ea^*rly coveted by the Direc- 
t(»rsnt the last renewal of their charter; and we have yet to* learn why 
they were not allowed the pleasure of expending upon it the monies it 
has since cost us. During the fourteen years previous to 18*21*, w'C laid 
out upcfti it the enormous sum of L. 1,365, 1*5*2 ; and there is reason to 
think that the excess of its expenditure over income is still- nearly 
Ii.l00,()()0 per annum. This is owing to a system of establishmentvS, 
which, in point of magnitude and expeiisiveuess, are almost unequalled 
in any bimilnr territory at present known. Its productive powers, too, 
are cramped by monopolies in every thing, — the absurd Dutch system 
being pertinaciously ke])t up. Notwithstanding, it is a fine island, its 
total yearly exports do not mueli exceed L.y00,0()0 ! Surely the Reform 
Bill is not altogether unneeded in Ceylon ! New Holland belongs essen- 
tially to futurity. It contains about .36,000 Europeans, and the noighhonr- 
ing Van Diemen's Land 18,000 : of these 21*,000 are convicts. But for the 
expenses induced by our convict system, these settlements would already 
sustain themselves. As it is, they cost us upwards of L.100,000 annually. 
Every fresh account from Sydney, every fresh assize in Civat Britain, con- 
vinces us that our transportation system must speedily he abolished Jis inef- 
ficient ; and the theory and practice of secondary punishments thoroughly 
revised. Whether or not w'C made ^ mistake in adopting our present sys- 
tem, is a question which admits of w ide discussion ; but ono^thing is clear 
— these new countries have benefited, as they thereby obtained that stem 
of hardy po]>ulatioii. We have planted the groundwork of a future people 
possessed cjf all the knowledge of modern industry, and with an impulse 
towards a generous civilization. These, in an after age, cannot fail to 
bring forth due fruits ; and we must look upon the waste and silent 
plains, now stretching out in dull monotony beyond the telescope's powersj 
as the future J;h eat res of a stirring life and vigorous activity, which i^ill 
play no mean part in the history of the British Oriental Empire, and 
enter ivith effect amongst the conservative forces of ajregenerated and 
progressing Asia. 

At the conclusion of this wide survey, many reflections throng upon 
us ; but we confine ourselves to one. Resuming our documents, we find 
that, in consequence of our colonial possessions, we are at present minus 
by upwards of Seven Millions Sterling every year ; and of this immense 
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sum^ not more than about £400^000 can be termed requisite expenditure. 
To the labourer^ the overtaxed operative, and the burdened merchant of 
Great Britain, it is not to be supposed that the prospect of relief from so 
heavy js load would be unwelbome. But we advocate, we insist upon, its 
immediate removal, and a thorough revision of our Colonial system, on 
other and still wider grounds. A wasteful government must be a bad 
government ; for it is one wf those exquisitely beneficent laws which re- 
gulate the moral world, that tyrannies, if ‘'they fall not through their 
brutal violence, will ultimately fall because of their expensiveness. No 
government, it* is evident, can bo wasteful but for one of two reasons,— 
either it must require to employ and support a large machinery of force, 
an army ; or, it must overpay its servants.' Now, the prior case just 
proves that there is no constitutional government whatsoever ; that the 
people are compelled ; not conciliated nor encouraged to develop freely 
their Resources and national spirit ; and there is an equal security in 
the second, in favour of the prevalence of abuse. So long as an office is 
merely paid in proportion to its duties, there will be no competition for 
it but amongst capable and laborious men ; bqt when the limits of remu» 
neration arc overpassed, w/) have straight a noisy competition of idlers ; 
a possibility of having deputies to do the drudgery has been constituted, 
and the colonists must suffer from “ my Lord Charles !” So, in regard 
of that money of which we are filched by the monopolies. Monopolies 
not only ensure loss, but they derange the progress of society ; and 
we in England are aware what struggles are requisite ere its course can 
once more be smoothed ! Our future colonial policy is plain. We have 
got quit of our own Oligarchy ; we must get quit of the whole of the 
evils it constituted, and so surely would have entailed. We must hence- 
forth teach our colonists, if not as freemen, at least as fellow subjects ; 
and thereby provide effectually that in none other of the first histories 
of the States of the future world, shall we cut the mournful figure in 
which we must unfortunately appear to the Inquirer of every age and 
nation, who meditates upon the origin of the Great Republic of Ame- 
rica* 
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Tins, we do not hesitate to say, is the most important work that has 
ever been published on the East. Whether it has been honoured with 
a royal or gold Vnedal, does not appear ; but that it contains more infor. 
motion respecting the state of society in Oriental countries, (which are 
all as much influenced by Persia as the Continent was by France,) more 
solid wisdetm, pure morality, and judicious rules of life, than any other 
profane volume of the same size, will not bo doubted by those who read 
it. The false notions, dn particular, which have prevailed about the 

shivery” of women in the East, are completely blown away. 

It seems that a royal commission was directed (we do «ot accurately 
know when, or by whom) to five ladies of distinguished breeding and qua- 
lity, empowering them to draw up a complete code of laws for the wo- 
men of Persia ; and, in the prosecution of their labours, to call in, as often 

* Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, with their domestic supersti- 
tions. Translated from the original Persian Manuscript, by James Atkinson, Esq., 
of the Hon. East India Company's Bengal Medical Service. Printed fbr the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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as their advice might be necessary, two other women of great distinction 
and learning to aid their deliberations ; precisely as the judges are some* 
times required to deliver their opinions to Parliament on difficult ques^v 
tions of laif. The names of the first five are, 

Kulsum Nkneh (President,) Shahr-Banu Dadeh, Dadeh-Bazm Ard, 
Bag! Yasmin, Khala Gul-ban ; 

The assessors or judges are, 

Khala Idn Agha, Bibi Idn^Afrdz ; 

And the work before us is the pandect of laws collected, arranged, 
and settled by them. As we proceed* it will be seen how erroneous 
were the opinions that regarded freedom, pin-moriby, separate main- 
tenance, divorce, &c., as peculiar privileges of Western women. It will, 
on tlie contrary, be made manifest, that these have come, like the Cho- 
lera, Light, &c., from the East ; and that the circle of a Persian lady's 
amusements, though the links may be apparently different, is as large as 
that of any woman of fashion here ; while the ties of morality are equally 
strict in both countries. If the one has her private box at the opera, 
church, the race-course, the ball, the carriage ; the other has her bath, 
mosque, litter, pipe, and Xlrnehs, who dress qnd^dance as voluptuously 
as Taglioni herself. But one circumstance deserves notice;* The good 
treatment of women here is secured partly by sentiment, and partly by 
law. In Persia, besides law and sentiment, they have religion on their 
side. A man who abuses his wife is not only exposed to the tongues of 
all her friends, and a bastinado from the Kazi * but he is turned up at 
the day of resurrection, and lucky is he if his legs are able t9 carry him 
into Paradise. If we consider the nature of A1 Sirat, it is evident that 
he must have great difficulty in keeping his footing upon that very nar- 
row pass. The code (and it may be observed that its mere existence 
proves the great consideration of women in Persia) contains numerous 
enforcements of this great principle, some of which we proceed to lay 
before the reader ; premising that there are four degrees of obligation 
mentioned— necesssiry ; muHahah^ desirable; sunnat, according, 
to the law and traditions of the Prophet ; and sunnat mu*akkad, an im- 
perative duty of religion. 

IMP£H.\TIVK niOUTS AND DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

].-~A husband sliould give his wife money without limit. Allah forbid that she 
should die of sorrow niul disappointment ! in which case her blood would be on the 
head of her husband. 1'ho Icaryed conclave are unanimous in declaring that many 
instances hare occurred of women dying fi'om the barbarous cruelty of their husbands 
in this respect ; and if the husband be cVen a day-labourer, and he d^s not give his 
wages to his wife, she will claim them on the day of judgment *It is incumbent on 
the husband to bestow on tlte wife a daily allowance in cash, (not yearly or quaiterly, 
but daily, < — this is a decided improveuient on pin-money ;) and he must also allow her 
every expense of feasting, and of excursions, and the bath, and every olher kind of 
recreation. If he has not generosity and pride enough to do this, ho will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions, on the day of resurrection.*’ * 

This is not all. He is accountable, not only ibr his own soul, but his 
wife's. As in this country, so in the other world, any debts she con- 
tracts he becomes liable for ; and they are exhibited on the debit side 
against him, upon the day of judgment. 

2. As long as he will not allow his wife the fees for the bath, and she is thus pre- 
vented from performing her ablutions, so long will fasting and prayer be of no use.** 

How pleasant it would be, if, on the eve of an Election, a cry of 
Atheism could be raiifed against a candidate, because he did not allow 
his wife a private box at the Opera ? If Sir James Scarlett could intro- 
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duce such a doctrine from Persia^ he might then indeed pen luscious ad- 
dresses to the ladies of Norwich. How much the salvation of a Persian 
woman’s soul depends on the due use of the bath^ will be plain from the 
following extract. Particular attention is requested to the nature of the 
figures ; especially to those of the sun^ moon^ and beasts. *Had not the 
writer overlooked that essential |>oint^ we might have been spared his 
concluding absurd remark^ as he w'ould have seen that the whole is re- 
ligious in an extreme degree. The correci view is taken by the Wise 
Women. 

The Persian Indies regard the bntlwas the place of their greatest amusement. They 
make appointments t(f meet there ; and often pass seven or eight hours togcu^her in 
the carpeted saloon, telling stories, relating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, sharing their 
kalyouns, and embellishing their beautiful forms wdth all the fancied perfections of 
the east ; dyeing their hair and eyebrows, and curiously staining their fair bodies w’ith 
a variety of fantastic devices, not nnfreqncntly with the figures of trees, birds, and 
beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This sort of ])eiiciI.work spreads over the bosom, and 
continues don-ii as low as tlu* navel ; round which sonic radiated liguic is generally 
painted. All this is displayed by tlie style of their dress, every garment of which, 
even to the light gair/c clieinise, being open from the neck to that point ; a singular 
taste, and certainly more barbarous than becoming.” — S^ee Porter's Travels in Persia, 

8.— On the labt Friday' of, tlie hjessed month of Rama/dn, the women oiiglit to 
dress suiierhly and perfume themselves, and put on tlieir best ornaments, and go to 
the porticoes of the mosques; because young men of cypress forms, with tulip cheeks, 
and amorous demeanour, assemble there in greater niimhcrs than at other jilaces. 
There they must sit down and stretch out their feet, and every one must light twelve 
tapers ; and in doing this, care must he taken to lift the liaud high above the head, so 
as -to raise up the veil, as if by accident, and tlius display tlieic beautiful faces. Their 
crimson. tinted toes must also be exposed, in order that the young men may see 
and admire them with w'oiiiided hearts ; hut it would he nn.unliKky omen if one of 
the tapers was left iinliglited. Bihi Ian Agha, ami tlie rcbt of the learned coiiehive, 
arc unanimous in this opinion. Further, it is not at all iieeessary liiat, in lighting 
the tapers, silence should he <»hsrrve(l. On the contrary, lovely women should always 
let their sweet voices he lieard.” 

This must be uiidcr^ttood to be an important religious ceremony. It 
will be rendered plainer presently. 

* ‘‘ 4. — Should a favourable opportunity occur for the beautiful young girls to re- 
main %t'ith the young men /or a sliort time, and especially if their intercoiii’sc arises 
from mutual afiection, there can he nothing rvrong in llic imUilgence of their .'ittach- 
ments. Indeed, itus a fortunate circumstance, and, upon the whole, more gratifying 
and satisfactory to them than fasting the whole year. 

5, — And whenever the young w'oineii visit their female friends npon that blessed 
day, for the purjmse of meeting their lovei’s, they may bo poiinittcd, without any 
violation of deconim, to remain till a late hour.” , 

The love here meant is Platonic loye, 

« 0.— If a woifian’s husband presumes to ask where she has been, and why re- 
turned so late, it is highly reprehensible on his part ^ for, through the sacred iiifluciico 
of that blessed day, she stands acquitted of all impropriety.”' 

This is what we were insisting upon above. 

* — Dadch-Dazm Ara, Bagi Ynsmin, and Shahr-Banu Dadch, arc of opinion, that 
when a woman applies the «id of a taper to the tips of the toes of her right foot^ and, 
at the time of lighting it, displays the beautiful shape of her leg, she will imdouht- 
edly he in no danger of hell-fire.” 

The Seven Wise Women are cavefuJ to lay down axioms, as the groun d. 
work of their reasonings on every subject. The preceding is one. 

And Kulsum Naneh, the President of the Councjl, is decidedly of opinion, 
that^o %vomnn can entertain the least hopes of heaven, whose husband forbids the 
things that are herein commanded, and considered proper for her pleasm^e and happi- 
ness in this world. For, with what comfi^ (it is logically and ibrcibly asked) can 

woman remain in the house of her husband, who is continually opposed to thetse* 
rrereations to which her whole soul is devoted 
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Thi0^ to seems conclusive. Indeed^ the husband who can digest 
60 powerful an argument^ must have a'stoni.icii at least equal to that of 
an ostrich. But the Learned Women leave no loophole for escape. 

9. — Dadeh-Bazin Ara says, 1 have proved, from the instructions of my master 
Iblis, (a great eastern philosopher, not to be confoiiudetl witli h'blis, Satan,) that the 
man who docs not allow his wife to visit holy places and iii03([iies, and the honses of 
her friends, male and female, and who prolfibits other innocent and agi'eeahle pro- 
ceedings, such as we have deemed proper and expedftut for her own satisfaction and 
comfort; that man, I say, will dc damned hereafter.'* 

Nothing can be more clear or satisfactory than this. The crimes, 
however, of the husband, do not cspajie punishment in this world 

« Shqiild his wife die of a brolom heart, he and his relations are liable to pay the 
expiatory mulct, as in cases of wilful murder.** 

This great right of women to innocent amusements is further insisted 
on; and the precise mode of the husband's perdition explained, in ano- 
ther article of the code. It appears that he is to be accused and con- 
demned at the day of resuiTCctioii, by the Seven Learned ^Vomen. 

SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OF WEN. 

The Proptr Man, the Half Man, andjhe Iliipiil-hupla, 

“ There «rc three sorts of men : 1. A Proper Man ; 2. Half a Man ; .3. ^HupuMiiipla. 

A Proper Man at once sup[»lies whatever iiecivssarics nr indnigeiicies liis wife may 
require; he never presumes to go out without Ids wife's pennis^ion, or do any thing 
rontraiy lo her wish.** 

It strikes ns, that this is the character, which, in these countries, is 
called “ A Jerry Sneak." In the Kast he seems to be held in high 
honour. 

“ 2 . — ^Yonr Half Man is a very poor, snivelling wretch, always meddling; with but ’ 
little fiiniiturc in his house, and just bread and salt enough for bare subsistence: 
never on any occasion enjoying the least degree of comfort. The wife sits in his 
house, and works, and all she eanis is ap))lied to procure food and light. It is, tliere- 
furc, vvnjib in that industrious w'onian to reply harshly to whatever he says ; and if 
he beats her, it is wajib to bite and scratch him, and ]ntU his beard, and do every 
thing ill her to annoy lum. If his severity exceeds .all bounds, let her petition the 
Ka/i, aiid>get a divorce.’* 

These rules curry on them sucli a stuniji of wisdom and reasonable- 
ness, that it is nnn’ecessary to express our full concurrence in their per- 
fect propriety. TJiere can be little doubt that they will soon be used to 
enrich the law of Doctors* C’omnions. And to whom can the task of 
improving the social condition wf our countrywomen l^e more safely in- 
trusted, than to the nian who has struggled, with such purity of motive, 
for the happiness of the women df India — Dr. Lushing^ton } The right ’ 
side of the question, important as it is, may, without hesitation, be con- 
fided to* him, unless he get money to advocate the opposite side. 

It would be unjust to omit noticing the judicious mode in which the 
Seven Learned Women direct a wife to resist her husband. We allude 
more particularly to the application to be made to his beard. In this 
pfRht, Eastern women have a decided advantage over the women of the 
VVest. For here, unless a woman’s liiisbaiid happen to wear large whis- 
kers, there is nothing on whidi she can fasten. Then the whiskers may 
be false ones ; and as to mustachios, we are assured that they afford no 
grip whatever. But in the East, independently of the fact, that both 
hands may at once he stuck in it, — and that with a powerful purchese, — 
the beard is the seat of honour, and is looked up to with profound vene- 
ration by both sexes. Without large black beard a man is nobody ; 
he is a Iming whom, as Hajgi Baba says, a hundred dogs may make 
a corner-stone of, and bring their friends.” The respect in which any 
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iadividual is held^ varies in the cpmpound ratio of his own lengthy and 
that of his beard. Madden^ in his very instructive and amusing tfavels^ 
tells of a Frendi serjeant-major^ who^ by a portly person^ and a huge 
mane to his chin^ obtained great consideration in Constantinople. He 
was an Effendi, a Prince^ a Sultan^ to them. As soon as Napoleon's 
career of viptory in Egypt commenced^ the most extravagant stories 
were circulated about his stature and his beard. The Turks declared 
that he was a giant^ witK a beard as large as*the three tails of a Pasha ! 
and^ accordingly^ they resolved to submit to such a Child of Destiny ; 
but as soon as they actually saw that he was even under the middle size^ 
and^ instead of the phenomenon represented^ had no beard whatever, 
they cried* out that he was an infidel ; and the rebellion in Cairo was the 
consequence. The veneration paid to the beard must not be understood 
to arise merely from motives of personal vanity. It is a part of that 
mass of religious prejudices which is so firmly rooted in the Eastern mind. 
Men swear by it as something mysterious and holy. The most dreadful 
insult, therefore, that can be offered to an Oriental, is any disparage- 
ment to, much more manual intermeddling wij^h, his beard. The pity of 
the Janizaries for Charles X|I., at Bender, was converted into fury when 
he ordered their beards to be cut off. 

«3. — ^The Hupul-hupla has nothing:; no friends. He wants to dress and live 
luxuriously, but is totally destitute of means. If the wife of such a man absents her- 
self from his house even for ten days and ten nights, he must not, on her return, ask 
her where she has been ; and, if he sees a stranger in the house, he must not ask who 
it is, or what he wants. Whenever he icomes home and finds the street-door shut, he 
must not knock, but retire, and not presume to enter till he sees it open.** 

Should he be a person of so violent a temper as to think there was 
any thing in all this, his wife must get divorced instanter; as evidently 
it would be impossible for any prudent or virtuous woman to live with 
so suspicious a husband. Considering the Proper Man as the pivot, and 
the Half Man and Hupul-hupla as the descending part of the series, 
the ascending would be the Siinnat, (or Godly Man,) who looks up with 
reverential awe to his better half ; and the Sunnat Mu'akkad, or, as we 
might say, the Martyr. 

But in the case last extracted, there seems an omission on the part of 
the Seven Learned Women : — Should the husband see the street door open, 
and a young man, of cypress form, &c., come out, might he, in that case, 
provided it was not the blessed month Ramazan, suspect that there was 
any thing suspicious in the case We confess we should like to hear 
Kulsum Naneh, or a grave Mollah on that point. Our present leaning 
decidedly is, that he might ask the young man, of the cypress form, &c., 
what was his business in that house ? 

OF LIFTING THE VEIL FOR FRANGEES. 

1. The Seven Learned Women declare that, among the forbidden things, is that of * 
allowing ' their features to be ceen by men not wearing turbans unless^ indeed, ^ey 
are handsome, and have soft and captivating manners ; in that case their veils may 
be drawn aside. But they must scrupulously and religiously abstain from all such 
liberties with mullahs [priests] and Jews ; since, respecting them, the prohibition is 
imperative.** 

There is as much liberality as sound judgment in this article of the 
code. * Indeed the learned women seem rather 'beyond their age ; for 
Madden says, that none spit farther or oftner at him than women. Cap. 
tain Franklin says, that being one dajbl’oyond the walls of Constant!, 
nople, sketching some scenery, a Turkish lady came up, with, w believe. 
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a child ; and^ having ascertained hia employments sat opposite to hiais 
lifted her veil and-made signs to him to draw her portrait. As die was 
young and very handsomCs the Captain began with pleasure. But after 
some times growing apprehensive thpt the Turks about the place might 
notice this (and for such things there are summary modes of 

proceeding on the BosphoruSs) he ceased sketchings and began to blow 
kisses from^’the end of the^ pencil towards bis fair sittei^ At this she 
coloured up to the templess and drew her hand several times violently 
across her throat ; a hint which the gallant Captain thought was not to 
be neglecteds at least within the sottnd of the Buxine. • The cause of 
this dislike dependSs no doubts somewhat on national prejudices ; but in a 
far greater degree on th^ want of a beard. The dhgular European dresSs 
to their notionss (but surely without any just groundSs) tight and inde- 
cents is another powerful obstacle ; but the shaven faces on which even 
a goat may look with contempts is the greatest. Mahmouds fof a Turks 
a great mans nnd not to be compared with the blood-stained knave of 
Bgypts has done much to remove those prejudiceSs and approximate Eu.* 
rope and Asia. A few years sincOs it was death upon the spot for any 
mans oven by chance or necessitys to have seen one of the sultan’s ha. 
rem ^ huts not long agOs an English travellers without the slightest dan- 
gers beheld one of Mahmoud’s daughters standing at the window of the 
palace at Buyukdere. No stronger proof could be given of a change in 
opinions ^^on that furnished by the Seven Wise Women. 

OF PRAYER. 

The learned Women next lay downs judgment and cleamesSs the 
occasions on which prayer may be dispensed with. 

1. When females are engaged with their friends in pleasant conycrsations and in 
the mutual communication of secrets. 

2. Upon hearing the sound of the drum or other musical instruments. 

<< 3. When a husband does not allow his wife enough of money. 

4. Upon the nuptial night. 

0. If the marriage happen during the blessed month of Ramazans prayers and 
fasting also may be omitted during tbe whole month. 

6. When a woman is listening to her lover. 

7* When a husband goes on a journey. 

<< 8. If a woman engaged in prayer, happen to discover her husband speaking to 
a strange damsel, it is wajib for her to pause and listen attentively to what passes 
between them ; and, if necessary, to put an end to their conversation.’* 

Prayer is proper, , • * . 

<< 1. If a woman have a slave girl iit ib^ house ; for she must on no account leave 
her alone, and go to the bath, because the husband might come isi the meantime and 
make love to her. 

« 2. Kulsum Nanch is decidedly of opinion < that, when resting from a promenade 
in the garden, or other amusements, prayer may be indulged in without any evil 
ensuing.’ ” 

This seems a sound and well-considered dictum, 

^ • 

» treaYmevt of a husband. 

' Of this important subject a profound scientific view is taken^ and mas- 
terly niltfs are laid down for conducting the war. The husband is con- 
sidered as a fortress ; his wife the besieging, and his mother, relations, 
&c., as the relieving army. The latter must be first defeated ; the most 
approved mode being, " by, at least, once a day using her fists, her teeth, 
and kicking and pulling their hair, till tears come into their eyes, and 
fear prevents any further interference with her plans." From the mo. 
ment the^word is drawn, the scabbard is to be thrown away. ' Like an 
experienced maifoeuvrer, as she is, Kulsum Naneh despises half mea- 
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sures^ or half victories. She says that the wife must continue this in.- 
domitable spirit of independence until she has fully established her 
power.*' The relieving army being annihilated^ and the besieger at li« 
berty to open the trenches, without molestation, against the husband ; 
two modes of proceeding oflfer themselves. First, to consider liim as 
enchanted; or, secondly, as a per^a in his senses, but cursed with an 
infernal disposition. « 

In the first and most probable, supposition, it -is wajib that cold 
water be poured over his head on three successive Wednesdays ;*’ the 
demon, it seems, having an oaili in heaven** against such a shower- 
bath. In the second c<ase. 

She must redouble all (lie vexations which she knows, from experience, irritate 
hid mind; and day and night, add to the misery” of hig condition. She must never, 
whether by night or day, for a moment relax- For instance, if lie condescends to liand 
her the loaf, she must throw it from her, or at him, with indignation and contempt. 
She must make his shoe too tight for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone ; so that 
at last he becomes weary of life, atul is glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these lesoiirces fail, tlW uife may ]U‘ivately convey from her hus- 
band's house everything valuable that she can lay her luvuls upon ; and then go to the 
Ka/i, and com]dain that lier luigpaiul has beaten her with liis shoe, and ])relend to 
show the bruit's on her skin. She must state .such facts in favour of her case ^ she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and pursue every jaissible plan to escape from^ 
the tbraldom she endures. For that piii*pose, every effort, of every description, is per- 
fiHitly jnstifiahle, and according to law.” 

As to the justice of the case, there can be little doubt ; but upon the 
law of some parts, this country seems to be behind the Fa^t. It strikes 
u», for instance, that in the case of conveying away a liiushaiid’s jirojierty, 
the people, in whose house it should he found, wogld have a cliaiice of 
being prosecuted as receivers of stolen goods. And we liave an obscure 
recollection that, some short time since, a young man, who felt deeply 
indignant at the treatment of a woman by her husband, and assisted in 
removing various articles (including the husband's clothes) wiiicli he 
believed to he her property, was actually indicted for something like 
burglary ; and, it miglit even, he, convicted. The hair of the Seven 
Learned W<»men would have stood on end at such profligacy in our laws. 
But if the Frangees are behind the Orientals in .some points, there are 
others on which they may challenge comparison. The ineddent of tlie 
loaf, projected at an angle of at a mau*s head, has much spirit ; but 
we have heard of a most amiable lady, who, one day, in a fit of absence, 
struck her husband across the face with a leg of mutton, and hud the 
compliment gallantly returned by a wlfolo tureen of soup in her bosom. 
It is indeed several years since this occurred ; hut though similar in- 
stances are now cpiite rare, perhaps, upon the whole, the system of female 
tactics is not much inferior to that of Persia, however different their 
extern;il appearances. 

PIN MONEY. 

Upon the interesting qfiestion of pin money, various opinions will he, 
formed. In our mode of securing it, there certainly is something ex- 
ceed ingly*prosaic. It does not, like the Persian, admit that variety of 
adventures, ai^d rapid succession of hopes and fears, which form the 
wine of life. ITe;ir Kulsum Naneli’s account of the Eastern inode : — 

When n woman has not been to the bath for a considerable period, she ouglit to 
take whatever there is in the house of her husband, to defray tlie expenses of the 
bath. And it is wajib that she should scold and fight with her husband, at least 
t^ce a-day, till she obtains from him the amount required. And since there is no 
constancy in the disposition, nor certainty in the liib of a husband, [why don't they 
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ensure liis life ut some office P] who may repudiate his wife from ca^ice, or chance 
to die suddenly ; it iswajib, while she does remain in his house, to scrape together, hy 
little and little, all in her pourer ; that, when the hour of separation aiTives, she may 
be able to dress elegantly, and enjoy hei'self, until (if alive) he repents and becomes 
obedient to her will ” 


OF OOSSIPS. 

<< The Seven Wise Women agree, that a wgman dying without gossips or friends has 
no chance of going to Heaven. On the contrary, she yho visits every place calculated 
to expand and exhilarate the lieArt, will be seen, at the day of resurrection, dancing, 
with her old companions on earth, in tl?e regions of bliss.” 

Hut it is curious to see how far, and among what different people, the 
same notion of similar employments in the. other world has pi:evailed. 
The Easterns and Westerns held it witli equal confidence. The Greeks, 
the Homans, the ('elts, the Teutoncs, witli the great Oriental tribes, seem 
to liave alike believed in it ; and even’ to the proud savage of the Pam- 
pas, it is an article of higli creed. Head tells, that when the Indians see 
meteors, and hear noises, in the sky, they say, that these are their an- 
cestors, blind drunk, mounted on horses swifter than the wind, and hunt- 
ing ostriches.” Now, all this seems absurd ; but we confess, this notion 
of tlie Indian heaven pleases us infinitely more than the long line of 
robbor-'h crocs whom Anchises contem])lates th Elysium. • 

MAnillAUE CEREMONIES ANT> THE NUPTIAL NIOIIT. 

Unless we are woefully mistaken, a simple statement of the articles^of 
the code upon this subject will entirely overturn the received notions 
about the condition of wives in Persia, 

« 1. — They must present a lighted candle before the face of the bride, and place the 
Koran near hei*, and a mirror ; and also a tray with ambergris-tapers, difTereiit kinds 
of perfume, some ar/cn, ajid dried dates, and cress-seed, aspund, and other articles re- 
quired hy ancient iisjige. And it is proper, also, that a person should stand at the head 
of the bride, and pronounce the Khotbeh of Hazrat Adam ; and tlicy should also throw 
over the head of tlie bride a sort of veil of a green colour, so that her whole person 
may he enveloped in its folds. The bride herself must not speak to any one. She 
must then ho undressed ; even her gau/e chemise taken off; and, wliilst thus hid from 
« view, a large brass basin must he tiinied upside down, and a lighted lamp put under 
it, fed with oil made of ox-fat. Upon this basin they must place a saddle, if tliey 
have one, and then a pillow, on which the bride is seated ; the attendants singing 
aloud,— 

The husband is saddled, the journey begun. 

And the beautiful bride her own rare has to run. 

‘‘ 2.— Wlien the husband is introduced into the bridal-chamber, he is seated by her 
side. The right leg of the bride is placed on the left leg of the husband, and her 
right hand is placed on the hancl of her ''husband, to show that she ought always to 
have the upper hand of her spouse. lUis wajib that the husband should then make 
two prostrations in pHfiyer, [one, wc suppose, for his leg, and another foi his hand.] 
A basin, and ewer and water, are llieii brought ; and the right leg of tlie bride and the 
left leg of the bridegroom are placed together and wnsht^, and their hands also in the 
same manner. The husband then takes the bride in his arms and places her on the 
nuptial couch, and scatters cotton seed over her head.” 

There is in the next article much profound truth. 

R 3. Fresh fish fried and mixed in the food of tlie bride and bridegroom on the 

nuptial night, is of great advantage. If it rains upon that night, the bridegroom will 
doubtless bo prosperous. 

« 4, It is wajib that a handsome woman should throw the slipping apparel of 

the bride** that the husband may be constant and true to his wife ; and it is lucky 
that both Should sleep oi» one pillow.” 

We regret that the prudery of European Manners will not permit us . 
to^proceed farther in expounding the pandect of the Seven Wise Women. 


• Something like throning tho stocking, in several parti of Kngland. 
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'niE MEETING OF THE SELF-ELECTED, 

A CANTATA. 

** On fluten^'en wc had a rockin. 

To ca* the crack aiL weave our stockin' ; 

And there was muckle Ain an* jokm, 

* Ye needna doubt ; 

At length we had a hearty yokin * 

At sang about 

reCiitativo. 

Harsh the steeple cock was creakin' 

On it's rusty spindle auld ; 

Keen December winds were sughin’ 

Through the windows^ snell an' cauld. 

Aye the storm wax'd loud an' louder. 

As the shades o' gleamin' fell ; 

Gifted Gibbie said that Sathan ^ 

Got an iqch, an’ took an ell. 

Wild as fire the tempest rattled 
'Gainst the shutters, auld nn' frail ; 

Moanin' through the narrow closes, 

Wi' a mad unearthy wail. 

Slates an’ tiles, frae aff the houses^ 

On the causey crown play'd smash ; 

Deacon Draff, the brewer's stable 
Tumbled wi' an awfu' crash. 

Deil-ma*carei" says Provost Pawkie ; 

Let it hail, an’ rain, an* blaw ; 

We maun meet in Luckie Lyon’s, 

Though the lift itsel' should fa'. 

** Though the Whig^may clip our pinions. 
Thwart our plans, an' gi'e us pain ; 

Hooly lads !— our nests are feathered, 

Safter, may be, than your ain.” 

Provost Pawkie’s first-rate genius 
Ruled the town for "thirty years 

Mdny a member o' the*council 

* lie had kicket down the stairs. 

If his schemes were ever thwarted 
By a nod, a look, or word ; 

Instantly that man was marked. 

Syne niix’d wi’ the common herd. 

Frightened thus, the civic quorgm 
Acted blindly, spoke by rote, 

Whisper'd round the council table, . 

Whilk way does the Provost vote ?” 

Five o’clock,— the hour appointed,-— 

Loudly chappit on the town 

Enter a* the Self^-elected, 

Duly at the blithesome soun’. 
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The. Meeting ^the 8df.Eleeted. 

Waiter ! where's laird Pickletillum 
Cry’d the Provost wi' an air ;-p- 
(judesake^ sir^ I hear his honour 
Cornin' pechin up the stair 1" 

Pure as snaw the diaper glistened 
'Neath a sumptuous digner rare; 

A' was welcomes^ smiles, an' greetin'. 

As the laird *drew in his chair. 

Brief's a shot, the grace was mutter'd,-— 

'Twas three minutes yoht the time 

Knives an' forks, ah' plates an' glasses, 

Kang an Epicurean chime. 

Courses swift succeeded ither; 

Pori an' Sherry pour'd like rain ; 

While aboon the saut they sported 
Lots o' Claret an' Champaigne. 

Speedily thejaowL was emptied; 

Naething could allay their thirst ; • 

In a trice anither mantled * 

Muckle better than the first. 

** Gie's a sang !" exclaimed the chairman ; 

Let the tempest rair an’ rave ; 

Pickletillum, first an' foremost. 

Tip us aff a canly stave !" 

At your service, Provost Pawkie ; 

'Gainst the chair I'se ne'er rebel ; 

Thole until I clear my windpipe. ( Coughs.) 

Here's a sang I made mysel’ 1" 

AIR. 

> Tune-.-/ hae a wife o’ mg ain. 

I’m a Conservative laird, 

Hand an’ glove wi* nobility; 

Age has my morals repair’d, 

An’ siller’s improv’d my gentility. 

1 hae a brow estate, 

Wi* a turreted*ha’ on the manor ; 

The villagers used of late 

To tickle my lifk* wi’ “ Your Honour I” ^ 

ftiit now, the children o* toil 

Gae by wi* a strut an* a swag^r ; 

They care for the lords o* the soil 
Nae mair than I care for the beggar; 

For aye sin* the Bill o* Reform 
Has been the law o* the kintra,^ 

Wi* Radical principles warm. 

They scoff at the peers an* the gentiy. 

I had three parchment votes, — 

The voters may now gae whistle ; 

They’re no worth three grey groat%— 

The devil thank Grey an’ Russell. 

A plague on the lladic^ crew. 

The thought o* them *s like to wrack me : 

But I’se gar the niggers look blue. 

Gin 1 get a party to back me. 



t%« ofihe Se^-Bleeted. 

ril put them down by lbh:e, 

Sabre them a’ to a nicety ; 

Gar saddle my yeomanry horse 
Veni, vidi, vici-ty! 

, hecitativo. 

The Provost ^ot ii{)on his shanks. 

An’ tendered Pickletillum thanks. 

In good bttt civic phrase : 

The clamour for a wee uas hush'd, 

But up the laird's> life-current rush'd. 

An’ ance intil his life he blush'd. 

To liear hie fulsome praise. 

Let cynics snarl an' sages sneer. 

Yet praise to ilka heart is dear. 

Though it comes frae a coof ; 

The laircl his tlirobbiif^ forehead wipes, — 
“ Come, Maister Pawkie,*tuno your pipes 
Ye cunna say ye 're drinking swipes — 
I’lrjoin Jrou, — there’s my loof !” 

Tlie Provost was a joyous soul 
As ever toom’d a cup ; 

He took a drappie frae the boul, 

Syne roar'd this ditty u]».*' 

• 

AIR. 

Tt NE— Gf/rferoy. 

’Twas when I left my father’s cot. 

Some forty jeais ago 
I knew that wealth was to he got, 

But wheie, 1 did not know. 

The world was wide, an’ I uas >oiing, 

A hardy loon, an* hale ; 

Besides, I nad a sleckit tongue, 

That ne’er was known to fail. 

Baith east an’ west I glowr’d like daft. 

To bce what wad befa’ ; 

For och ] I hated handiciaft, 

An’ manual labours A’. , 

Compell’d at last to catch the plack, 
Whatoer might beKdc; 
c I took the ellwand an’ the pack. 

An’ roam’d the kintra side. 

My mither, as a parting boon, * 

Wi’ tears intil her e*e, 

A Bible an’ a hoin spoon, 

That day presented me. 

She squeez’d my hand, an’ conjiu'ed me 
To use them baith wF care ; / 

An* ane o* them, as ye may see, 

I’m master o'^ an’ naair. 

For seven years, an’ somewhat mair, 

I wander’d many a mile | 

An’ faithfully 1 gather’d g^r, 

By iQony a quirk an* iHto. 

At length a sonsy dapsel’a^lance 
Oar’d a’ my ramblingi stop ; 

1 woo’d her,— for 1 stood a chance, 

To heir her fother’s shop. 
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Day after day, I urg^d my clafin, 

O* naething stood in awe ; 

An* in a fortnight 1 became 
A Bailie’s son-in-law. 

By mither wit, an* norlan’ skill, 

1 scal’d the Council stair ; 

Nor ever look’d behind, until 
I ail’d the Civic chaig! 

An’ I’d hassrul’d the roast, I trow. 

Until my dyin’ day ; 

But a’ my schemes are blasted now, . 

By auld Reformer 6r^. 

Come, ail your glasses to the brim, 

We’ll drink it, as *tis attin’,— 

‘‘ To a’ his colleagues, an’ to him, 

An unco’ speedy aittin*!” 

RECITATIVO. 

Confound the bards of ancient days — 

A set of ruthless tigers ; 

TJiey've stoTii my very best ideas. 

Likewise my tropes and figures*; 

TheyVe filch’d, I think, my genius too ; 

Which makes me look a Uetle blue ; 

So, if my narrative be tame. 

Say, gentle reader, who's to blame ? 

The brimming glasses, glancing bright. 

Were emptied, with the speed of light. 

By all the festive crew ; 

Shouting, around the table's verge. 

As loud as when the final ctiarge 
Was made at Waterloo ! 

Next, in enthusiastic fit. 

They drank the Memory of Pitt : 

Their maudlin hearts were tender. 

The goblets, that ill-fated hour. 

Though grac’d with star, and tree, and fiower, 

Descended in a crystal shower, 
dish, clash, within the fender ! 

The dazzling ruin strew'd the hearth. 

Like Chaos, ere Creation's birth. 

The landlord, in a lorn condition. 

Beheld the work of demolition. 

And thought tlie party fools ; 

Yet, nathlesB, with the speed of thought. 

He, from the parlour cupboard, brought 
Another set of tools : — * 

The hearth was swept with might and main. 

The board was cleansed from every stain, 

^d all was decency Igain. 

By this time all the clique had found 
The zenith of hilarity ; 

The mantling bliss*’ went round and round 
With even increased celerity, 
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The burly Brewer^ Deacon Draff, 

A verse or two would hollo ; 

Then, something like a dying calf. 

He drawled the following Solo, 

AIR. 

TiJNE— Quaker'f W\fe, 

" There are fouk i’ the earth 
Wha crack o* their birth, 

An* brag o* thfeir gentle connexions ; 

There are ithera, again, 

Iiisulferably vain. 

Because they hH*e votes at elections. 

Let patriots storm about Grey an* Reform, 
An* thorough-paced 'Tories despise man~ 

I ne’er car^ a ciirae 
For the government purse, 

Whene'er 1 could cheat the exciseman. 

My speeches were rife 
O* fortune an* life,” * 

Whene’er there occurred an occasion ; 

* I donned a cockade, 

And tloiiriahed my blade, 

When Buonaparte threatened invasion. 

To shew them my spunk, 

I got gloriously drunk, 

When Boney came over a prize, man ; 

Vet I thought it mie fau*t, 

When turnin’ my maut. 

To bilk my auld friend, the exciseman. 

*T halt' aye been my plan 
TO mind number one ; 

Although I supported the Tories, 

1 aye did my best, 

To leather my nest 

While I fuddled and drank to their glories. 
1 trained my best horse 
For the yeomanry force. 

An* praised Castlereagh to the skies, man ; 
But 1 aye thought it right. 

Nay, it was my delight, * 

To diddle my frien’, the exciseman. 

• 

RECITATIVa • 

Leng and loud were the plaudits that rung. 
When Kemble acted, or Bjraham sung ; 
When Vestris danced, like an airy sj^rite. 
Thrilling the Cocknies with delight ; 

When Paganini, music’s lord, 

Bewitched the world with his monochord ; 
But louder and heartier were the cheers 
That greeted the drowsy deaconh ears. * 

Old Bailie Maefun— a thirsty soul— *■ 

Encored the Brewei^l^mng ; 

And struck, with a ladle, a toddy bowl, , 

Till it rung like an Indian gong ; 

One stroke too hard on the china fell, 

Alas ! it burst like a mortar-shell ! 
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Macfun a mariner had been. 

And countless dangers bray'd and seen ; 

In sooth he was a patriot tried. 

Who oft his country had supplied 
With brandy, wine, geneva, tea ; 

And always* did it dutyfree. 

Yes ; many a cargo contraband, ^ 

Old Mac, the smuggler, brought to land. 

And, like the prophet,* hid it in the sand. 

But since the Exchequer la^s ne'er reach'd him, 

Pray, who so merry as he ? 

So he fill’d up his glass, in a trice, to the brim. 

And sang like a bird on a tree i 

Aia. 

Tune — The Roast Beef of Old Enyland. 

Come, bustle, my hearties, she lies like a raft ; 

Up, shake out a reef, let us crack on the craft ; 

Be handy, be active, brace up and haul aft.— 

Success to the Free Trade for ever ! 

Hurrali ! for the funny Free Trade I 

Old Lintstock, I swear, you’re no fhir weather spark, 

Your bull dogs, my bleacher, must bite if they bark, 

We soon may fall in with a custoip -house shark.— 

But here’s to the Free Trade for ever ! 

Success to the funny Free Trade ! 

My trig little vessel’s the queen of the sea ; 

She skims like a water-witch, close haul’d or free ; 

1 ne’er saw the man could manceuvre with me. — 

So here’s to the Free Trade forever ! 

Good luck to the canny Free Trade ! 

I’ve landed the stuff when the tempest howl’d high ; 

Not a light oil the beach, nor a star in the sky ; 

The ci-uizers !— the lubbers, they’re all in my eye,— 

Good luck to the Fi’ce Trade for ever ! 

Success to the honest Free Trade ! 

RECITATIVO. 

Bravissimo !'* the Provost roar'd. 

In rapturous delight ; 

That glorious eang maun be encor’d 
'Boon a' the sangs tlys night ! 

Faith, Bailie, ye're a man o' pluck, 

As ever toom'd a bicker ; 

An' fervently I wish ye luck, 

Baith in and out o’ liquor !” 

Lang, lang ere order was restor'd, 

The clock had struck eleven ; 

The candles on the festive board 
Seem'd multiplied by seven. » 

The landlord bustled through the room, 

Fu' portly an’ fu' fat ; 

An' Deacon Draff, wi' surly gloom. 

Cried " Whatna man is that ?" 
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Young Donald Dhu^ the halberdier, 

Humtn'd loudly Turnamspike ;** 

For driiik^ like Death, the leveller. 

Makes every rank alike. 

Like fire and tow, the maudlin squad 
Roar'd for the piper's lay ; 

An’ DonaVl, like 9 lusty lad. 

At once began to bray. ' 

. AIR. 

Tuke— FF i// ye gang to the ewe bughts, Mari on 9 

Nainsel fra* ta hills wad pe flittin’, 

An* come to a toon on ta coast : 

An* as it was proper an* fittin*, 

She soon got a shentleman*s post. 

Her cousin, ta laird o* Pitgrunsel, 

A letter did send in a crack : 

An* syne frae ta proTOs an* council 
She cot a toon^oat till her pack. 

She disna pe drink in ta momin*, 

^ Except it pe trams ane or twa ; 

An* when ta Lord Proves gies warning, 

She aye stan's his henchman fu’ pra\ 

She disna pe drink in ta e*cnin*, 

Unless it pe twa or tree cann, 

An* if she pehaves whan she*s peen in, 

She’ll soon pe ta Provos* pest man. 

She marches ilk week to ta preachin*. 

An* shoulders her halbert like daft ; 

An* aye while ta minister’s teachin*, 

She sleeps in ta magistrate’s laft. 

But tho* she’s o’ gentle connexion, 

She scorns for to prag or to plaw; 

Weel may ye digest your refection ! 

Gude night, sirs, an* shoy wi* ye a’ ! 

BECITATIVO. 

The party scream’d, with sheer delight. 
Discordant as a flock of solonjs,* 

' When, from St. Kilda's dizzy height, 

^ shot expels them, nblene volene, 

** Sans ceremonief* was their motto. 

For form was fled, and rank was levell’d ; 

Like bandits bousing in a grotto. 

They laugh'd and sang, and dra^ and revell'd. 

Old Draff beneath the table snor’d ; 
Macfuugave many a sprightly sally ; 

And Pawkie jump’d upon the board. 

And, dancing, sung the grand finale. 


• By SoLoifs, the writer does not nesn legliliitors, but only gaSnets, or Bass Oeeiek 
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AIR. 

Titne— Bawbee. 

Here I landlord, bring us in the bill— 

We maunna langer sit an’ swill— 

I’m sure o’ drink we’ve had our fill ; 

But use an* wont is law : 

Then thinkna’ we’re sic^mple spoons. 

As drink sae^ony score o’lnun’^ 

Syne pay the bill, like plonghman-loons ; 

* The toun maun pay i( a* f 

We're magistrates, an* men o’ rank, 

Wi’ purses neither lean.nor lank ; 

But tho* we’ve siller in the Bank, 

We're unco* sweer to draw : 

We’ve only done what’s just an’ right : 

The mom ye’ll get a note at sight. 

But de’il a rap ye’ll get the night ; 

The town maun pay it a’ ! 

( Exeunt wnnes, very uproarioue.) 


MINISTERS AND THE BANK CHARTER. 

T UK times are strange indeed ! Nowadays, we not only have a Whig' 
government, a Whig system of pacifying discontented countries, a Whig 
financier, &c., ^c. ; but it geems we must also have a Whig system 
of abstract science, — a Whig political economy ! And by and by, we 
doubt not, should there be any end to answer by it, we shall have, from 
Oxford or Cambridge, or some other orthodox University, a Whig code 
of new mathematics ! 

We have been led into this anticipation by the manifesto in the Edin-» 
burgh Review on the Bank Charter, — a manifesto containing much that 
is ingenious and foi*cible, but coming to very wrong conclusions ; and as 
it so happens, in apparent contradiction to several of the best established 
principles in commercial science. 

We have been long aware that Ministers wished to renew the Bank 
Charter. Their intentions upon thigi subject were long ago announced 
^in our Magazine ; and there is no reason for concealing that they would 
have renewed it, but for the^’esolute stand made' by Sir Henry Parnell, 
’ftie evidence before the Committee, in so fur as it wfint, was a mere 
vloak : and had the Committee been prevailed upon to make a report iu 
accordance with it, there is no doubt that a subservient House, — a House, 
tuf»^ which had signed the confession of its own corruption and unfitness, 
— would have been an instrument in inflicting this great wrong upon our ^ 
commercial community. But for a press of other matter, we should this 
month have entered the lists with the reviewer/ and made fair trial of 
his mettle ; but we cannot send our number forth without entering our 
full protest against the doctrines he upholds — our protest against the 
known design of Ministers — and our protest against any scheme lAiich 
shall leave the active management of the currency of England in the 
hands of a body, so situated, that they would almost, of necessity, and 
in the most critical times, abuse that trust. ^ 

There are many sinister interests connected with tnis question ; and 
we take the opportunity of briefly exposing themr The eseposi will ena-* 
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ble our readers the better to sift the evidence^ and weigh the value of 
the testimony offered them. 

First, There is Lord Althorp's interest. To the Chancellor of the 
Ea^chequer^ a body at hand^ like the Bank^ must always be convenient ; 
and by so much , the more^ according to the (Chancellor’s acquirement 
in the science of blundering. Lord Althorp is well aware of his own 
acquirements in this way ; and*, doubtless^ they have inspired him with 
a strong affection towards the 'Bank. Had his lordship^ with his clique, 
been Minister pro tempore only, we should ha^*e trusted the matter 
with him — he might have done right ; but they think they have now a 
good hold of office, and therefore Downing Street must be made as com. 
fortable as possible ! But Lord Althorp’s interest happens to be quite 
opposite to the interests of the country. It is our interest, in the first 
place, to have clear and regular Treasury accounts, independent of any 
Bank ; and in the second place, to have a Bank that will work well for 
us. In regard of blundering financiers, we should probably find out 
some other method of dealing with them. 

Secondly, There is the Bank’s own interest. That we need not ex- 
plain ; it is the interest of all monopolists. Let the monopoly continue ; 
Esto perpetua — is the cr;^. Nothing like monopoly ! 

Thirdly, What may sound odd — there is the interest of the private 
banker in London, in favour of the Bank. Most peiqde think tliese pri- 
vate bankers rivals of the Great Lady of Thrcadneedle Street ! Rivals in- 
deed ! Banks forced upwards — ^forced on a free system — ^might be rivals ; 
but then, they would rival the present private hanker too I The present 
private banks are, in fact, a set of subordinates. They have been formed 
under the existing law ; they nestle within the shadow of the Great 
Lady and if she tumbles, — why, the wind will be too rough for them. 
The private bankers all know this. They are quite aware that the dis- 
solution of the hulk which shields them would be fatal also to them, and 
* that they would necessarily disappear before the strong and compact 
institutions which would arise around them. At present, the private 
banks have a sort of inferior monopoly ; which would be broken in upon 
and destroyed by great Banking Companies, formed upon the Scottish, 
or free system. The private bankers would be obliged to change the 
nature of their business, and adapt themselves to the new system ; which 
they cannot be supposed willing to do. If our readers will but think of 
this, it will thoroughly explain alLthe private bank adulation in the* 
evidence, and it will enable them to weigh* it. # 

There is one man whom we shvill miss from Parliament, when this 
vital subject* is discussed — and that is Sir Henhv Parnell. Might not 
the livery and electors of London consult their own honour and the 
national interests by returning him } If there is a man in Britain who . 
knows thoroughly all the windings of our complex finance system, it is 
Sir Henry ; and he has already done us inestimable service upon this 
■ very question, by preventing the renewal of the Bank Charter. How dif- 
ferent, a representative of that sort from a clumsy-headed alderman ! But 
we do not conceive that the electors of the metropolis could require one 
word of persuasion as to their choice. 

These few hints we have thought it our duty to throw out. They 
contain matter to be thought over ; and they will shew every one 
acquainted with tke evidence, on what kind of grounds Lord Althorp 
would deal with one of the most important questions which can be pre- 
sented to the reformed *Parliament 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

One of the first proceeding of a Parliament calling itself reformed, 
should be a thorough investigation of the means by which a comprehen. 
sive national^ or universal educatioz^ may be established. If the pre- 
. sent Parliament do not immediately enter upon such investigation, this 
single fact is sufficient evidence of a necessity for further reform ; for 
then, evidently, thd Parliament cannot be said to represent fairly the 
public feeling. That feeling now being one of intense anxiety to extend 
the blessings of education to every human being in the land ; to extend 
to all an education the most complete and excellent, which the civiliza- 
tion of our ])eople will enable them to afford and receive. All know that 
there is much difficulty in devising means, by which this may be effected, 
but none doubts of the desifableness of its being done, nor of the duty 
we lie under of attempting to discover the means. 

We have no intention of declaiming on the advantages of education, 
or indulging in the compionplaces of this much-talked-of, but very im- 
^perfectly understood matter, throughout t}|c present paper. We shall 
assume the urgent necessity for a National Education, and the manifold 
benefits that would result from it. Any one who calls in question these 
assumptions, must seek elsewliere for refutation. It, nevertheless, is 
deemed advisable,^ to lay before the reader some observations on the 
kind of b befits likely to flow from an universal instruction of the peo- ' 
pie. This may tend to make many who are merely lukewarm adherents^ 
zealous workers in the cause. Our practical Legislators, (a very narrow 
minded and bigoted race,) may also see good reason to extend their 
views somewhat beyond the routine of their ordinary proceedings, to 
consider something of importance, not hitherto included, by the politi- 
cians of this country, in the business of administration. 

Of the evils wliich the members of a community suffer, some- may 
result from the maladministration of the government ; some from their 
own negligence or error ; or from the negligence or error of their fellow- 
members acting in their individual or private capacity. The remedies; 
therefore, for certain evils, may lie in reforming government abuses ; the 
remedies for certain other evils may wholly rest with the people them- 
selves acting as individuals. To give an example of this, we m«ay make 
the following suppositions*: A |;overnment, being ignorant or knavish, 
puts a tax on bread, thereby diminishing the resources of the country ; 
and by increasing the difficulty of obtaining the mea^s of subsistence, 
increasing the misery of the people. The remedy for this mischief is, 
reforming the government. The evil springs from the acts of the go- 
vernment, and, therefore, by improving the intelligence and probity of 
that body, you may remove the evil. But, suppose the mass of. the 
labouring population utterly careless of their .own well-being, thriftless 
and idle, ever yielding to the temptation of present enjoyments, re- 
gardless of the future, and improvident in preparing the means of sup. 
plying the wants which the future may bring. The result will be im- 
mense misery among the people, but the remedy will not be refbnning the 
government, but in ciianging and improving thg people. Make the go- 
vernment ever so efficient, excepting in so far as you may make it ac- 
tive in educating the degraded population here Supposed, and you do 
nothing towards alleviating the evils existing. A complete represents- 
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tion of the people, will not of itself make them industrious ; the most 
perfect scheme of administration ; the most scientific, perspicuous, and 
weUUadministered law, will not remove the mischiefs resulting *from po« 
pular improvidence. Make the whole government perfect and you have 
done nothing, unless you also reform the individuals who compose the 
nation. The mischief is in their conduct, and the only mode of altering 
that, is by improving them. ^ 

It would be well, if thejr who write for the people, and for those who 
govern them, would so far analyze the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation, as to be able distinctly to state, what part of their condition is 
dependent on themselves, — that fs on the people ; what part may be im- 
proved by improving the government. A thoroughly honest and cou- 
rageous exposition of this single circumstance and its results, would con- 
vey'more useful information, than has ever yet proceeded from the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, or than will do so, from 
twenty Poor Law Commissions, headed by ^e dignitaries of the church. 

One of the first and most important results from a general and well 
directed education of the people, would be a practical understanding by 
the many, of this great distinction existing in tho various ills to which their 
lot is subject. They wouJd learn, what they could by their own fore- 
thought and prudence remedy, and what they could not. They would 
become docile and patient citizens under a good government, while they 
would be irresistible enemies to a bad one. We should have no wild cries 
against machinery, no stupid burnings of ricks, no sturdy and overgrown 
pauper population. If discontent existed among the people, it would arise 
from legitimate causes, from a pressure of evils' brought on by a bad 
government. At the present moment, amid the many outcries against 
the oppressive government which has existed amongst us for centuries ; 
ay, from the very beginning of our history, a most important circum- 
stance seems to be almost entirely forgotten. The evils of bad govern- 
ment, particularly in this country, are not so much of a positive as of a 
negative description. The government does not often immediately in- 
flict misery on the people by any brutal or barefaced oppression ; but by 
abstaining from its duty, by shrinking from doing the good that is incum- 
bent on it, enoi*mous misery is allowed to spring up. By fostering, and 
perpetuating ignorance among the people, it inflicts more injury than by 
any or all of its direct oppressions. All its immense taxation, as .a bur- 
then, is a feather in the scale when compared with the miseries pro- 
duced by the ignorance it has engendered. Could we enlighten the 
whole population, could we at one moment give all of them knowledge 
and forethought,* a thorough understanding of the circumstances on which 
their happiness is dependent, and, at the same time, endow them with 
fortitude to resist present temptations to enjoyment, in a few short 
years they would laugh at the taxes when called a burthen, and wonder 
at those who believed, that so long, as they existed, no happiness for the 
people could ever be*kno(wn. 

At this passage of our paper, many of our readers, we doubt not, are 
ready to exclaim, Do you truly expect such magnificent results from 
a general knowledge of reading and writing ? Do you really believe 
that, by teaching the poor weavers and thd unhappy farming hind to 
^ead with ease, and toswrite a legible hand, you can produce a popu- 
lation such as you describe?" We know that there will be many to 
ask the question, and we now shall attempt to answer it ; because, before 
ire profoed to details, it is proper to understand the object we are on< 
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deavouring to attain. Our present object is, tbe £dueati<m of the People; 
and our immediate purpose will be, to describe what we mean by emdbi 
education. 

Without reference to any peculiar condition of men, we may say, iH 
general terms, that a man, to be happy, should be able, with moderate 
labour, to acquire the^means of his subsistence ; and should, moreover, 
possess a cheerful, tranquil, confiding spirit, and be one seeking his 
enjoyments rather in intellectual than sensubl pleasures. The business 
or object of education should be, so to frame the moral and intellectual 
man, that he have the temper and habits here described, and possess the 
knowledge requisite, with this moderite labour, to obtain the means of 
his subsistence. This is the object of education education itself is the 
process, is the actual exercise by which this moral and intellectual cha- 
racter id formed. Making the whole, population of any kingdom or 
country go through this jirocess or exercise, would be giving what we 
here term Universal, or National Education. 

The only matter in doubt here, is, whether, by any intellectual and 
moral training that could be devised, the whole population could be 
placed ih a situation wlwrein they could, with moderate labour, obtain . 
the means of their subsistence. Our answiftr to this difficqjty is as fol- 
lows : — The great mass of the population live by the wages of labour ; 
(it may be remarked, that the difficulty exists about these alone ;) their 
well-being is dependent upon the rate of their wages. This rate depends 
upon the quantify of capital to employ them. If their numbers be gr^at 
as compared with this capital, their w'ages will be low, their labour ex- - 
cessivo, and their condition miserable— this is the condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer. If, on the contrary, their numbers be small, their wages 
will be high, their labour light, and their condition happy — this is the 
condition of the American labourer. All good education has a tendency 
to create habits of forethought, and jjower to resist present temptation, 
when attended with future misery. Such forethought and fortitude would, 
therefore, induce, or have a tendency to induce, the labourers not to 
increase their numbers beyond the point which alone could secure them 
high wages. The strength of this tendency would be in exact proportion 
tti the goodness of the education imparted. And w''e have every reason 
to hope, that a scheme may be devised by which this efficient education 
may, though perhaps w'ith difficulty, be imparted to the whole population 
of this kingdom. • 

It must be evident to arty one who has read the foregoing statement, 
that education, when used by us, does not merely signify reading and 
writing, — ay, that it even means something more thaif reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It means, in fact, the fashioning of the whole mental, 
moral, and p]^ysical being ; the end or scope of which is, to make that 
being a means of happiness to himself and those around him. To this 
are to be applied varied means ; extensive and powerful instruments ; 
the resources of a great, intelligent, and weallSiy community. Its wisest 
heads, most beneficeilt and active spirits, are to labour in this vast, tjiis 
all-important labour. For the attainment of our purpose, no pains are 
too great, no expenditure must be grudged. No maif, however great and 
exalted his genius aftd acquirements, should shrink from lending his as- 
sistance; for never can those talents, those acquirements, be employed 
to so beneficial a' purpose as that of educating a whole people. Many 
difficulties lie in the way. To obviate these, our best judgments; most 
.commanding intellects, ought to lend their hearty assistance. The road 
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must be smoothed ; all impediments must be removed ; the high cultiva. . 
tion of a part must be pressed into the service of the whole ; the philo. 
sopher must labour (and deem it no condescension) for the instruction of 
the peasant ; the highest and brightest wits for the lowest and most ob. 
tuse. Tell lu not that this is lowering the high estate of genius and 
knowledge ; a' more godlike employment was never proposed for human 
ingenuity and industry to attain. • 

In addition to the reason^ resulting from the necessity under which we 
lie, of imparting to all the blessings which all can be made to attain, 
there is another more narrow, but still very potent one, for making 
education universal or general forHhe mass of the population. Evils may 
be of such a description that neither the Government, nor an individual, 
may be able to remedy them ; and yet they may be susceptible of remedy 
from the whole community, or very large part thereof, actiii^ indivi- 
dually. For example, excessive population, with all its hideous train of 
miseries, cannot be remedied by Government ; and although any indivi- 
dual, by abstaining from begetting a large family, may keep himself 
from many encumbrances, yet. he cannot, if his neighbours be improvi- 
dent, prevent them from throwing a large addition into thb labour 
market; an^ thus, by his individual prudence, he cannot prevent de- 
pression in the rate of wages. This can only be properly prevented by 
a general forethought, which forethought can only be created by a ge- 
neral improvement of the moral and mental condition of the labourers. 
This of itself is a sufficient argument in favour of Uni^irsal Education. 

- The next subject of inquiry is, admitting these benefits as likely to 
result from such a provident and sagacious frame of mind, what are 
the modes by which it may be universally created. 

A man’s character depends upon the sort of desires to which he is 
subject, their relative strength, and the modes by which he deems they 
may be legitimately gratified. If you so educate him, that his desires 
are numerous, and not to be attained without much difficulty ; and if, 
at the same time, you so frame his mental associations, that he shall re- 
pugn all modes of gratifying tliem, but such as are conducive to the gene- 
ral well-being of society, you have done much towards making the man 
himself a worthy member of the community. Let us illustrate this by 
a comparison : An Irish labourer is a being of few wants, and those 
wants are easily satisfied. What has been the result ? — an improvidence 
actually unprecedented amid the annalq of human thoughtlessness. lie 
marries early, begets a large family, lives on a wretched diet of potatoes, 
dwells in a cabin inferior to an English pig-stye, is prone to sensual 
indulgences, and little anxious respecting the canons of a sane morality. 
Put, in opposition to this miserable sample of humanity, an Amencan 
peasant, or labourer : we see in him one accustomed to many comforts 
and luxuries,— comforts and luxuries which habit has made necessaries. 
He has a nutritious and plentiful diet ; he has decent, nay, luxurious 
clothing ; his house is a dean, comfortable, commodious abode ; -he him- 
self is instructed ; he is conversant with the laws and politics of his 
country; takes an intense interest in her prosperity, and, considering 
himself and his happiness an important fraction of the whole community, 
and of the* general well-being, he contemplates his position among men 
with an honest pride ; and, by industrious, honest habits, maintains him- 
self and family in the enjoyment of these comforts and this position. 
What a miserable difference between these.two pictures !. If we wajic^ftp 
lower the wants of the American, make him satisfied with a p^at^. 
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diet^ a miserable eabin^ and wretched clothing ; 4f you made his Ohief 
pleasure a cup of whiskey and a row ; if you took away his independent 
proud spirit^ taught jiim to consider himself as an utterly insignificant 
atom among his countrymen^ you would quickly reduce him to the con^. 
dition of the Irish peasant. On. the contrary, make the Irishman a 
being of many wantd, teach him * to feel wretched^ when badly fed, an^ 
badly lodged ; teach him to feel Ifiimiliated by afiject poverty, to be 
ready to sacrifice his. present desires till a decent competency had been 
obtained ; teach him that he is an important fraction of the state, and 
you would quickly raise him to the condition of the happy American. 
We know that it will bo said, that the American's comfortable situation 
springs from the favoured condition o^ the people generally, from the 
fertility and extent of their country, ^or an instant, admitting this, 
and what is proved ? Nothing. The same result may be obtained for 
Ireland in a different way. What America obtains, or is supposed to ob- 
tain, through the fertility and quantity of her soil, Ireland might attain 
through tne forethought of hef people. Whatr is it that America has 
attained ? — a population well-proportioned to the extent of her capital, 
and endowed with a high moral and mental character. A careful educa- 
tion of the mass, — an education sedulously ^perintended by the govern, 
ment, and by those who are themselves out of the immediate reach of 
poverty, would quickly procure the same blessing for Ireland. In Eng- 
land, the object is far more easy of attainment. Therb is among her 
population, particularly those of the towns, a longing desire for improve- 
ment. This feeling exists among a very large number of the town po- 
pulation in an intensity little appreciated, little known by the gentry of 
England. If education were within the reach of these, the example they 
would set, in seeking to avail themselves of its inestimable advantages, 
would soon be followed by the remainder ; and then would quickly fol- 
low that improvement in their habits, that increase in their wants and 
desires we have described. 

Much of the misery now existing among our labouring population is 
mainly attributable to a mode of proceeding diametrically opposed to 
this. Such persons as have attempted to educate the poor, have inva- 
riably commenced by lowering their pride, by making them believe hu- 
mility a virtue, a lowness in their desires as the great business of their 
moral training. This, doubtless, in many cases, has been well meant, 
but has been attended by disastrous consequences. The error has, in 
great part, arisen from thb want of a proper distinction between spirit- 
ual and worldly humility. Teach men, if you will, that they should feel ^ 
humbled, on comparing their imperfections with the exalted and in- 
effable excellence of a supreme Creator. This humility is not only not in- 
compatible with self-dignity and proud feelings, but never pi*operly 
arises in the mind of a man not highly cultivated, not possessed of a 
high notion of his own importance, amid the varied productions of 
the great Creator. The mild, intelligent, self-Vespecting patriarch of the 
American woods, is far more likely to feel humbled in contemplation be- 
fore the excellence of a sublime and Almighty God, than would thehalf-sa. 
vage, roaring, brutalized, and thoroughly-degraded, humbled Irish peasiuit. 
This Jast can«nake,*can understand no comparisons between divine 'ex- 
cellence and himself ; while the intelligent, thoughtful, virtuous, and, 
to man, proud peasant of America, can acutely feel his own unworthi- 
ness, when tried by such a standard. To true spiritual' humility, a 
conscious self* dignity is absolutely requisite. Those people are most truly 
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humble before God^ \rho are most proud and independent towards med; 
ilow can we make men believe that the Creator is solicitous about the 
immortal welfare of those whom they every day are accustomed to see 
treated after the fashion of beasts of the field ? Nothing but a powerful 
stretch of the imagination^ and a steadfast exercise of the intellect^ 
5^ould make a man disconnect the ideas *of worthlessness here^ and worth- 
lessness* hereafter. But such efftrts of the intellect are beyond the 
capacity of the ignorant and degraded. TMb trained^ cultivated, and 
obedient imagination of the educated man may console him, even under 
actual distress, by its pleasant anticipations of tha future. Self-conscious 
of worth, he depends not on the mere opinions of others for his estima- 
tion of his own excellence. Th^bad may assail, the proud and arrogant, 
neglect and despise him, but he hath that within which enables him to 
bear up against contumely ; he knows himself to be pure in his inten- 
tions, moral in his c<mduct, and therefore worthy of esteem though he 
obtain it not. Tliis man can turn to his God, and believe, that from a 
heavenly and just distribution of happiness, lie may receive that portion 
which is his due ; and this expectation may to him be a source of gyeat 
and permanent consolation. This, how'ever, is* not the process of mind 
in the uncultivated. TlieyMiave not this stay on which to rest. They 
are weak in intellect, and weak in moral resolves. They sink under the 
ill-treatment of their fellows, despairing and broken-hearted. The joys 
of heaven present to them no consolation, no alleviation of their wretch- 
edness. The effulgence of a glad futurity waxes faint and dim to eyes 
blinded by continual tears ; and the soul borne down and “ embruted " 
by worldly sorrow', and thorough ignorance, hath no aspirations beyond 
escape from present suffering. Let no man fancy this picture of despair 
over-wrought. He w'ho doubts, lot him win the confidence of the thorough- 
ly wretched, and then \fill he learn the sad lesson which suffering hu- 
manity alone can teach. 

Many who have assisted in the instruction of the poor, too many 
alas I) have acted in complete defiance of the rule which these circura- 
stanccs teach us to frame. They have improperly humbled . the minds 
of the poor, the weak, and the wretched, and thus most actively contri- 
buted to render them miserable. This is not asserted in any spirit of 
angry complaint, or with the desire of persuading the poor to refuse the 
aid of the rich in the business of education, or of inducing jealousy be- 
tween the various classes of society. Oiir observations are addressed to 
the rich themselves, and our intention is to 'point out certain evils for 
their consideration, in the hope that a^remedy may by them be applied. 
We are not of ttfat class of the friends of the people, who, under the 
name people, inclujle only a very small portion of the nation. The 
people is the whole body of our countrymen ; it is their general welfare 
we seek, and that assuredly cannot be promoted, by creating jealousy Jind 
hostility between various sections of this great whole. Of these various 
sections, some are place'd in more happy circumstances than others ; 
they awe not for that reason less deserving ; their, happiness is not to be 
disregarded because they are rich, any more than thtft of the poofr be- 
cause they are poor. All alike are of importance ; and that the welfare 
of all should be increased, we here signalize certain evils,^hich n^itate 
sorely against the general good. We wish to change the method adopt- 
ed hitherto by the rich who have aided in the education of the poor, not 
to drive them from participating in that great work. All important 
ameliorations must come from the more instructed ; and it is only by 
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their assistance that we can work the reformation we are here attempting, . 
Their service is invaluable — if well directed. 

If the preceding observations be correct^ we may now dedu^ from 
them some extremely important conclusion^ respecting the mode of edu- 
cating the mass of the population. 

Since the immediate object would be to frame the minds of the people • 
generally after the fashion or model of the most highly educated, it is 
clear^ if such dourse be practicable^ the riglft mode of attaining this ob- 
ject would be to pursue^ with the mass of the population^ precisely the 
same methods that are pursued with those best educated persons ; and 
the practical matter of inquiry is^ in Sow far is it possible to pursue this 
course^ and what are the difficulties or obstacles in the way of doing so. 

The training called education^ as we' have already observed, consists 
partly of a training of the moral, partly of the intellectual being. They 
both, of necessity, reciprocally influence one another ; they, nevertheless, 
must be kept in view as two distinct matters of consideration. 

Now, it is of the highest possible importance, that the morality of all 
men be alike. The same necessity does not exist for a similarity in their 
knowledge or intellectual acquirements. We will consider these two 
subjects in succession. ^ 

It is of the greatest possible importance, that a man, no matter what 
his position in the community, be of a benevolent, gentle. Arm disposi- 
tion ; that he be active, industrious, and provident : with these qualities, 
he will be a good son, a good father, a good husband, a good friend, a 
good citizen ; in other words, a .good man. If we look closely into the 
condition of every man, we shall And, no matter what may be his posi- 
tion, that his moral relations are, for the most part, like those of other 
men ; that, consequently, most of the moral qualities which he needs, must 
be like those of other men also. The poor man who is a father, needs, for 
the proper fulAlment of the duties of a father, the same qualities which 
a rich man in the same condition requires ; ;uid so of all the other social 
or moral relations. The rich man and the poor man have to meet and 
resist temptations ; and although the temptations be different in their 
kinds, still the peculiar frame of mind requisite to resist them is the 
same in all cases. If the frame of mind should be similar in both cases, 
the training which is to produce it should be similar also. 

The case is different in the matter of intellectual acquirement. A 
distinction must here bo taken jioticc of, between what is termed know- 
ledge, and the capacity ef acquiring it. It is necessary that all men 
should have a capacity of acquiring knowledge ; and the greater this 
capacity, no matter what may be the position of the Aidividual, the bet- 
ter for himself and the community. But seeing that one man cannot 
attain all knowledge, so great is art, so narrow human wit,** it is ne- 
cessary to make a partition of the labour of acquiring it— one man must 
learn one thing, one another. But so long as they all are being trained 
merely for the purpose of producing the capadity of acquiring knowledge, 
that capacity being the same thing in all, so long the mode of training 
should be alike in all ; but when the time comes for the acquiring of 
knowledge, as the knowledge is different, so, then, tjie training becomes 
different also. The education of different men begins then to diverge ; 
and as the knowledge needed differs in part, in consequence of difference 
of condition, the education of persons differing in condition, becomes 
dissimilar in consequence of their difference of position. 

For the present, we will keep out of consideration the subject of ex- 
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pense, and conceive^ upon the principles here laid down^ a scheme Of 
general education. 

The good of the community requires that there should be diversity of 
pursuits, consequently diversity of knowledge — identity of sagacity *ln . 
the acquirement of knowledge^ consequently identity in the mode of 
producing that sagacity — identity of moral habits — ^therefore, again, iden- 
tity in the mode of framing such hubits — this is a short re-statement of 
the principles upon which We are to frame ouc.* scheme. 

Every plan of universal education must draw a line between the modes 
of conducting the education, and the modes in which the persons con- 
ducting it are controlled or governed. This latter subject, fraught 
with appalling difficulties, we reserve for discussion after the former has 
been disposed of. 

, The plan of general education which we should propose, would consist 
of a gradation of schools — from infant schools in every parish, up to all- 
comprehcnsive universities. As one chief concern at present, however, is . 
respecting the mass of the population, our attention will be, for the most 
part, directed to the first portion of the scale of graduated schools, and 
the modes of conduct to be pursued therein. • 

We would propose, then^«that throughout the whole of the country, 
there should be established, 1st, Infant Schools ; 2d, Schools for chil- 
drjsn leaving the infant schools. These two sets of schools ought to bd 
so numerous, that every individual in the State might receive his early 
education therein. They would receive the whole population, from their 
infancy up to the age of fifteen. 

No one, assuredly, will be called on to prove that the infancy of all 
should be passed in similar training. At that tender age, the chief ob- 
ject is, or ought to be, to preserve the body from disease, and the mind, 
such as it then is, careless and happy. Indelible impressions are made 
in ifi fancy. To us, indeed, it appears, that all the great foundations of 
the character are then laid. But the treatment, therefore, of the rich 
and the poor need not be dissimilar. These foundations are chiefly mo- 
ral ; and in so far as they affect the intellectual character, it is only as 
respects the capacity of acquiring knowledge, not the knowledge impart- 
ed. Little is then learned in the ordinary sense of the term. Habits of 
mind are framed, indelibly traced, but all specific acquirements of that 
age may be considered as nothing. The National Infant Schools would 
have for their object the training of the children in their habits — ^the . 
framing of their young minds, so that the foundations of a good and vir- 
tuous character might then be efficiently laid ; and all pastimes, all ex. 
ercises needful fdr this, and applicable to that tender age, should there 
be practised. To describe what these should be, would be to write a 
detailed treatise on education. This is not exactly^ the task which we 
have here proposed to ourselves, our present object being no more than 
the giving a general view of a scheme of National Education. We would 
here also remark, that this detailed treatiBe*has yet to be composed : 
the proper scheme of Infant Education has yet to be framed however 
advanced we may deem oursdves to be in dvilii^atioii, we have not yet 
arrived at a knowledge even of the mere rudiments of education. -The 
impovtance of the discipline of the first yeart of our lives is not yet 
pj^^erly appreciated ; neither have the modes' of framing the right 
l^A^ in those early years been at all sufficiently investigated. Rous- 
seau is almost the only writer who has conceived the difficulty and kn- 
portanee of the task ; but, unfortunately, Rousseau is a sealed bo6k to 
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the general reader^-— ^e ignorance and wretched bigotry of our ravii% 
priesthood ^and overbeariifg Aristocracy^ having contrived to make men 
generally believe^ that they will find nothing in the writings of that 
great philosopher^ but attacks upon religion and kingly government 
In consequence of this atrocious libel on the character of his works^ 
they have been lost to the English public. We have therefore only to 
hope^ that what Rousseau did for the*French people above seventy years 
ngo^ may soon be accomplished for the English nation by one of her 
own citizens. No investigation that can be conceived equals in impor- 
tance the one here recommended to the attention of the present race of 
our philosophers. * 

, When recommending this universal and similar education*to (z//the 
infants of our country^ a question. may very properly he started as to 
the propriety of mixing together the childrezf of all classes. Would it 
be advisable' to unite in one school the infants of the poor labourer and 
his rich employer — ^the child of the nobleman, country-gentleman, pro. 
fessional men, merchants, rich and poor tradesmen, and labourers? 
Considering the powerful aristocratic feelings of every class of our peo. 
pie, a more delicate inquiry could hardly be set on foot. A strong sus- 
picion haunts our minds that a universal clansour will be raised against us 
in consequence of the opinions we shall hazard on the occasion. 

It should be remarked at the outset, however, that the plan proposed 
contemplates not the necessity of any such mingling of ranks. There 
is no intention of proposfhg to make it incumbent on any to send their 
children to the National Schools ; and to those who know Uie feelings of 
English society, every expectation of getting people at present to accede 
to such a plan, would appear in the highest degree preposterous and 
absurd. The bare possibility of such a thing is all here contemplated ; 
and the advantages and disadvantages of such possible proceedings is 
what we are desirous of considering. 

In a thoroughly well organized society, the mere children of all the 
inhabitants would suffer no unnecessary privation. To the full and 
complete development of the physical being, an infancy of thorough 
comfort is absolutely requisite; — ^therefore, if the proper proportion 
existed between population and capital, whatever might be the frugal 
and simple fare and living of some of the adults, the children would aU 
be equally well provided for ; that is, they would all be fully fed, warmly 
clothed and lodged, and kept in a state of perfect cleanliness. This is 
all that is needed : any thing more Is not only not an improvement of 
the condition of the children, bu^ is actually a positive mischief. The 
children of the rich merchant or tradesman, (and .we mention these as 
most likely to fall into the error,) who are never permitted to brave 
any inclemency of* the weather, who are the hot-house plants of a 
drawing-room, are not physically well reared; their luxurious living is an 
evil of fearful amount. The more thoroughJbred parts of our sooiety--)- 
that class who are what may be termed gentUs in the narrowest use of 
the term, are not accustomed to bring up their children in any of this 
mischievous luxury, but acustom them to an exceedingly plain and 
Gfimple fare, to active exercise in the open air. They clothd them well, 
keep them warm, and defended against the severe inclemency of the 
weather ; but, nevertheless, make them hardy and robust^ by partial 
and well-directed endurance. In all essential 4|particular8, the physical 
education of the young children of a nobleman is similar to that of the 
children of a peasant who has a sufficiency. So far, then, as regards 
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their niere physical well-beings the mingling together of all iSlusses wouht 
produce no mischief. The Infant National Schools would^ according to 
t)ie proposed schemes possess everything needed for the comfort and ivell-* 
being of the children; and the training and discipline to which they would 
be subjecteds would be that which the most instructed and experienced 
minds of the community should suggest as best htted for theif perfect 
education. What thens we asks w^uld be the evils morally or mentally, 
to the children ? To us, nu evil appears lik/^ly to arise to them, while 
great and lasting benefit might from thence result to the community at 
large. Many an anxious mother will exclaim against us, and accuse ns 
of having very hard hearts, and dull heads, for proposing that her dear 
little ones^ that the elegant, well-bred, little Miss ■■■■■ sliould be 
permitted to come in contact with the offspring of John Robin, the plougli- 
man ; that the gentlemanly Master — — — ' ■ should consort with the said 
John Robin's eldest boy, Dick, who is destined perhaps to succeed his 
useful father in the humble character of a poor tiller of the soil. The 
very idea will appear revolting to the well-bred mother, to the fashion-' 

able, elegante Mrs. . The' whole matter does certainly look very 

horrid at a distance. Let us, however, take courage, and approach 
somewhat closer to it. Lefr us learn its bearings in detail. It may, by 
way of preface, be remarked to the delicate and polished Indy, who is now 
made the representative of her class, that previous to the dreadful over, 
turning of the happy old regime in France, there was a certain class of 
persona called nobles, who were the absolute ideal of all that was 

polite, refined, and elegant. The word fashionable is of modern growth, 
is a vulgar plebeian word, and has only come into use in consequence of 
the possibility of superiors and inferiors mixing together in society. They 
managed these things better in Old France. This very polishbd and re- 
fined class were .almost all of them reared in flie family of a peasant. 
Their infancy was passed in the care, and among the children, of some 
poor and attached retainer. Every noble had a foster-brother, which foster- 
lirother had been brought up with him. They had been governed in the 
same way ; had been accustomed to the same food, warmth and clothing ; 
and yet this identity of 'training, did not prevent the noble in after 
years from becoming all that his polished and delicate and exclusive, 
minded mother desired. Why, then, under similar circumstances, might 
not English fashionables reach the same excellence Is the Englishman 
so addicted to rude and boisterous manners, that nothing but exclusion 
from all intercourse with the rest of Ihe world, from his very infancy, 
can give him even the semblance o^ politeness ? Leaving, however, 
this reasoning fpom analogy, we will take an example. 

Suppose a village in the countiy, (let the reader choose any which he 
knows,) to have a National Infant School : suppose vhe gentry around to 
send their young children to this school. One thing in the outset is 
certain, viz., if they did so, they would be' extremely careful in selecting 
the teac)iers ; in providing for the comfort of the children ; and in 
'seeing that all were specially clean and neat. Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. and 
half the alphabet, send their darlings there,— the hopes of their separate 
families,— the representatives of idl the many excellencies of the A.'s, 
B.’s and C.*s. Is it not certain that Mrs. A., and if there were an}^ the 
Misses A. and X. and Y. and Z. would constantlv be where the children 
were ? Would it not bqpome a paert of their daily avocations, their most 
importfint and agreeable dutieis, to inspect the conduct of such school. 
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and the welfare of the* little beings whom it contained ? In fact^ shouLl 
we not list into the business of education all that was kind, good^ and 
instriicted among women ? And from whence, we would ask, could there 
be obtained more powerful, more excellent assistance ? Could this single 
step once be effected, we should have no fears for the remainder? 

In the present condition of the population of the great towns of the 
empire, tliis intimate union of all classes may ^ot be considered practi- 
cable. In the country, where* the varidhs portions of the population are 
much more intimately known to each other than in the towns, the diffi. 
culties do not seem to arise from any thjng but the prejudices of some 
portion. These prejudices, we feel certain, would quickly diappear, and 
gradually the system contemplated would spontaneously be followed. In 
the* towns, particularly in London, the poor live wholly unknown to the 
rich. They have no intercourse with them ; and haye never been accus- 
tomed to look upon them with much kindly feeling. The poor of a 
parish in London never even know who arc the rich of their parish ; 
the rich know not the countenances of the poor. In the country it is 
otherwise ; and, consequently, there is a degree of confidelice respecting 
the poorer classes which (foes not pervade tlm mmds» of the rich in 
London; and in London, therefore, there coiUd be no mixture of the 
classes. This circumstance, however, need not, ought not to deprive the 
poor of the aid and countenance of their happier brethren. If national 
infant chools were established in every parish in London, it ought to be 
considered part of the duty of the classes who have wealth and leisure, 
to superintend the management of these places of public education. The 
visits of the better instructed women of society might be of the same 
essential benefit in the town as in the country. They would introduce 
improvement, good order, cleanliness. They would bring to the con- 
sideration of a difHcult subje(*t instructed minds and kind sympathies ; 
and great and lasting lienefits would result to the mass from the well- 
directed endeavours of this small and favoured portion of society. 

The limits to which we are necessarily confined, preclude the possi- 
bility of comprehending in one paper the whole of this extensive subject. 
Many papers can alone accomplish it ; and assuredly no right-minded 
• reader will deem the space ill employed which is devoted to such a pur- 
pose. Our next paper will discuss somewhat in detail the subject of 
infant schools. The one wliich will succeed that second paper will be 
occupied with the consideration o£ the schools which are to receive the 
children leaving the infant schools ; the next and last of this series, the 
expense, and mode of government df the whole. The Bqj>ject of univer- 
sities, though forming an important part in any well-connected scheme 
of national education, had better, for our purposes, be left for separate 
consideration. * J. A. R. . 


CORN-LAW HYMN.-lNa 1. 

BY TUa AUTUOll OF COBK-LAW RHYMES.” 

Why prosper they who curse the soil 
Ordained to fsed the sons of toll ? 

They, who make pain of sun and rain.— 

Of seas and winds, a dungeon-chain P 

God I was thy earth by thee designed 
To fleed, or ffimish humankind ? 

To yield us food ? or tax our ^ad, 

And libel heaven with mouths unfed ? 

VOL. IT.— -NO. ill. 3 K 
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God ! do thy natiou-girdlng seas 
Obey alike the storm and breeze. 

To sever wide our social race ? 

Or clasp us all in one embrace ? 

God of the poor ! shall labour eat ? 

, Or drones alone find labour sweet P 
Lo, they who call^thy earth their own, 

Take all ^e haVe^^and give a stone I 
They toil not,' neitli^r do they Spin, 

But call us names of shame and sin ; 

And eat oiir Uvea, our children's souls : 

Behold, oh. Death, in life thy gouls I 
The gnat sings fiirough its little day ; 

The tiniest weeds, how glad are they I 
Man only lives, on tears and sighs, 

A living death before he dies ! 

Yet, while the tax-gorged loids of land 
Blast toil's stout heart, and skiirs right hand ; 
We cuiae not them who curse the soil ; 

We only ask — for leave to toil 1” 

For labour, food — ^to us, our owi\ ; 

For woveg^ wool, a mntton bone ; 

A little rest, a little corn. 

For weary man, to trouble bom ! 

But not the sneer of them we feed ! 

Their workhouse graves! their chains for need I 
The dying life of blighted flowers ! 

And early death for us and ours ! 

We only ask — to toil and eat 1 
But hungrier men with us compete 1 
For they who tax our bread and smile, 

Deprive of bread our sister-isle! 


God bids us Live and multiply : 

His foes say, Die — unmarried, die ! 

Make room for hordes of root-fed kernes^ 
Ye countrymen of Locke and Bums !*' 

Become extinct Saint cries ;• 

“Our kinglings can refute thepskies;" 
And soon, with many an emerald gem, 
Adorn the sea's stripped diadem. 

Yet not for vengeance rave the wrong'd, 
The withering hopes, the woes prolong'd. 
Our cause is just, our Judge divine ; 

But judgment, God of afl, is thine ! 

We call not on thy foes the doom 
Thpt curs'd the proud df wretched Rome; 
Who stole fbr few the lands of all, 

To make dll life a funeral ! 

But not in vain thy millions call < 

On thee, if thou art lord of all ; 

And by thy works, and by thy word. 
Hark! millions cr^or jusHcey Lord I 


areJt » ***■ emn being the moredangerous because he is 

IfiA aia4o be cornJawedVand no lim 
^*fc?**» ibe word restraint Messrs. Malthus and Os! 
* Kntm not wnecner a perionaae* wbotban be nADneieea. lanmi nffhA 
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CORN.LAW HYMK^No. II. 

OoD of the poor ! thy foes and oun 
Say, Good is wrought by eril poiyers ; 

The woee that scourge the toiling thi^ 

Make Commerce rich, and Sdence strong. 

Dread they the cloud hrhich, spleudour-nursM, 
Frowns okr their pomp, and longs to burst? 
No, “ See^” they cry, « our wealth 1 our bliss I 
What land,'* they “ can vie with this P” 

But why plant thorns, that flowers ‘may grow ? 
To lift the high, why crush the low P 
Let commerce plough the tranquil ^main, . 

And sinking hope will rise again. 

Sees't thou, oh God ! our deadly strifb. 

Our war for bread ? for life, for life P 
How like the strife of seas and skies, 

While struggling thousands fall and rise! 

On howling foam, and tossing wave. 

The rich and poor, the lord and slave, 

Float like frail shells, amidst i>e shocks 
Of senseless logs, and solid rocka 

What, though at times, the sun shines down, 
Through shatter'd clouds, on ocean's frown P 
Though rocks may scorn the sea and sky, 
While logs are safe, and navies die ? 

Can sun-lit surge, or sun-lit shores 
Cheer then^who shriek in ocean's rodr P 
Lord, what avails the transient blue 
That smiles on storm, and shipwreck, too ? 

Ah ! what avails the dying might 
That struggles still, through gloom and light, 
If in them both we feel and see 
The might of fatal prophecy? 

The sun that shines from deadly skies, 

No comfort brings to him who dies : 

A torch may glare on jail or tomb, • 

But chains ard chains,'and 4oom is doom. 

Seest thou the worms that b8se.y bind. 

In loathsome bonds, the sea and wind P 
To be like Deat^, and frown alone. 

Those worms would overthrow thy throne. 

Teach them, butsiot too sternly teach. 

That each on all, and all on each. 

Depend alike, for weal or wo, . 

Because the Lord hath will'd it so. 

Oh, give thy toil-redeemer birth ! 

Let slaves be men ! enfranchise earth I 
' Let plenty smile on fomine's tonfo ! 

Where danger shrieks, let safety oldom ! 

Could ]..ove divine, and boundless Might, 

Bid sailless worlds plough seas of light, 

That pride might gloai on servile forms ? 

And reptiles foast on angeLworms? 

No. Let aU lands exchange with all 
The good which fridghts this foodful toll) 
Then will the strife of millions cease'; 

For Free Exchange is Peace! is Pence t 
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MAYNOOTH. 


. . ' A PENCIL SKETCH. 

m 

•* They came onto Lalih, unto a people that were at quiet and secure.'* 
JuDOBB«xvUi.chap.|7th verse. 

s 

When I was a little boy^ Vhich, I am sorry ato say^ is now a great many 
years ago, I passed much of my time in Maynooth^ a village that has since 
become celebrated by the repeated declarations of those piotis men, Cap-* 
tain Gordon, and Lord Roden ; that it is the hot-bed of sedition, inh- 
delity, profaneness, villany, and atheism ; for there is erected the Col- 
lege, from which issue, in yearly migrations, a fresh flight of Popisli 
priests. 

To look at Mnynooth, no one would suppose it to be the pandemonium 
which our modern saints" describe. It is as plain, and as quiet a look- 
ing town, as you would wish to pass through. There is but one hotel for 
the accommodation of the carriage and jaunting-car traveller, and that 
is kept up by his Grace of Leinster, more “ for ornament than use for 
from the time that I played* marbles in its flagged hall, to the day 1 visited 
it, about five months ago, when there w^as a splendid Anti-tithe Meeting 
held in Maynooth market-place, 1 cannot recollect looking at a regular 
breakfast-dining-and-sleeping visiter, in the solitary hotel. As to the 
few public-houses that are found lurking in its lanes, they are as little 
frequented as the apothecaries* shops. Feasting, dancing, drunkenness, 
and debauchery, appear to be banished bejond its precincts. Its sober 
male inhabitants, look, as they pass placidly through the tow'ii, as if each 
of them were going to confession, or were meditating on their penitential 
prayers. The females seem to be nuns, and walk as demurely along the 
main street, as those valuable w^omen, the Sisters of Charity," pass 
through the crowded thoroughfares of Dublin. • 

The very boys are remarked to be less bold in Maynooth than else- 
where ; for if they want to play "prison-bar,** or any other noisy game, 
they must betake themselves to the banks of the canal, which lies be- 
hind the town, or bury themselves in the verdant and luxuriant fields 
which invest it on every side*. As to boxing, the puny lads never think 
of it, unless it he in the old lime-kiln ; and even then, it is necessary, if 
" the cause of quarrel*’ occurs at school^ in order that " the master** may 
know nothing of it, that your challenge should be written with u cutter 
on your own slate, sent by your second, and rubbed out by the sponge of 
your adversary, if he deems it prudent to accept your cartel. Presuming 
on the aristocracy of my broad cloth, I recollect that, when I was a little 
boy, I transgressed the regular rules of the town, a^d challenged Terry 
Kelly, a hard-grown chap about two years younger then myself, to fight. 
I was punished for my offence ; for the wiry, potato -fed brat, in the course 
of two rounds, put my nose in schedule A*’, and my eyes in " schedule 
B”, by completely disfranchising the one, and permitting me to have with 
the other, but the rett^m of a single visual member. This was an awful 
example to all juvenilwj>ugilist8,aivhether they were well-dressed Tories 
or shoeless Whigs ; and never since then, I believe, has the market-place 
of Maynooth been horrified even by the monomachy of two pugnacious 
nrehins. 

The little girls in this town appear destitute of all precocious ideaa'^of 
smtemity. You see no waxen dolls with sky-blue eyes, pink cheeks, cock. 
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noses^ flax and protuberant busts, dandled in the arms of infajitine 
misses; not even a papa's pocket-handkerchief, nor a mamma's ftaw]^ is 
rolled up into the clutnsy form of a sucking baby, as you behold them 
twisted by the imaginative children of the metropolis. All is the strictest 
propriety ; and if you do hear a slight uproar in a house well stocked wi^ , 
the rising generation," be assured, it is only a mother whipping a younj^ 
one for making a noise, * ^ 

There are none of the followers of vanity countenanced in the town. 
Two or three music-grinders made the attempt, and left the place starv- 
ing, and in despair. The only one 1 ^ver heard of making money in 
Maynooth, was a poor little Italian, who broke his organ in playing 
adeste fideles* fur the pious inhabitants. He tried to vary it once or 
twice by striking up " I'd be a butterfly,” and I've been roaming but 
he got some significant hints, that if he continued such lively tunes, he 
would have to fly” out of that, and roam” elsewhere. As to rope- 
dancei*s and tumblers, they might caper away in the air, or on the 
earth,” as they pleased ; but ho Maynooth man or woman would look at 
them, much less give them a half-penny. The poor showmen, who live 
by exhibitions of battle* murder, and sudden death,” seldom think of 
visiting the curious here. 1 was myself, wfien a little fellow, and be- 
ginning to notice the talk there was about Napoleon's victories, the 
only one in the entire district gave a poor man a ji penny Mt“ for 
letting me look five times successively into a narrow deal box, through 
a dirty bit of magnifying glass at Alexandria,” London Bridge,” the 
Battle of the Nile,” the Pyramids of Egypt and last and greatest 
attraction of all, Ginirai Boneg„part on his white horse, cutting down 
' at one fell swoop,' an entire column of headless opponents,” The “ poor 
players” never engage a barn at Maynooth. As to the Buy-a-brooiA 
Girls” — those lovely followers, and fellow-countrywomen of Her most 
gracious Majesty” — much as their incursions are complained of by Cob- 
bett, into all parts of the empire, he can be assured, that not one of them 
has had the audacity to shew her short petticoats in Maynooth. If one 
of them were seen there, the very dogs would bark at her, and, it is not 
improbable, hunt her out of the town as a non-descript monster, bearing 
to them neither the appearance of a man or a flsh.” 

The fair day of Maynooth is not like a fair day in any other part of 
Ireland. The strangers that come in with their cattle seem to be infected 
with the placability of the inhabitants ; a bargain is made, not with 
shouts, and asseverations, and loud clapping of the hands, and occasion- 
ally a knock-down, if " the baste* be too much underr|ted. — No ; every 
thing is peaceable, <»rderly, and, in fact, Quaker-like. The price is 
asked in a low ton^ — the higgling is carried on in soft sounds, and the 
sale is completed in a whisper. The ruddy-cheeked lasses of Kildare, 
and of Meath, buy their prim mob caps, their flashy silk ribbons, and 
their stout brogues, by signs — and cither choose or reject them, as if 
they were so many automatons, instead of being, as«they are, the merry, 
buoyant, and buxom daughters of Old Ireland." Then the closa of 
these fairs, which 1 have witnessed as .a boy, was so different to what 1 
have looked at as a man in Tipperary ! How insignificant, and how dull 
the peaceable termination of a Maynooth fair, to the dash, and the spree, 
the kibk-up, the fighting, and the fury of a real fair at Thurles ! 

It would be a gross injustice to that town, which is the centre of 
Tipperary,” not to mention that it is the only place that preserves, in all 
its pristine purity, the old spirit of the country.” * There are the 
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puddi^-lane lioys/' and the " high-hill boys the " Hickey boys 
and'the Hogan boys;" the " three-year old boys/' and the " four -year 
old boys the " white-hen boys/' and " the magpie boys," with divi- 
sions, subdivisions, fractions, and particles of ** boys," that make is a 
ipatter of as complete certainty, that you will see a fight in Thurles, as 
that there is a fair holden in the ^wn. Then there is, when all appears 
most quiet, a rush from one faction or anqjbher— a glorious tattering 
sweep of the stronger party through the entire street, driving tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, pannikins, roUs of cloth, bundles of linen, c/mney,crock- 
ery, gingerbread, toys, boys, girlsf old men, and young women, into one in- 
extricable mass of confusion. Then there is the rally of the weaker party 
—the out-fighting, the in-skrimmaging, the shillelahs going, the stones 
flying, the alpeens whirling — theif the dash of the police, the flashing of 
bayonets, the smashing of iron^ the slating of the peelers, the taking of 
prisoners, — ^and when the matter becomes serious, a peppering discharge 
of fire-arms-«-the cries of the wounded^ — ^the clearing of the town by the 
military— the distant shoutings of ** the boys and — thus closes a fair 
at Thurles. How different ! how very different, is such a spirit-stirring 
scene to the dull, the qui^}, and the business-doing fair of Maynooth ! 
—but 6uch*is one of the evil influences of the Catholic clergy ! 

The College of Maynooth stands at the upper end of that riot-abhor- 
ring town. It is a very large, and a very plain-looking edifice, supported 
upon one side by the old castle of the Geraldines, which still retains, in 
its dilapidation, traces of the frightful devastation which Oliver Crom- 
well inflicted on the finest fortresses of Ireland. Upon the opposite 
side, the College is supported by the temple of worship resorted to by 
the Protestants of the Church of England. This is an extremely small 
building, so small, that it might be lost in one of the wings of the Popish 
college ; and presenting, by the Contrast, the difference with respect to 
followers of the Church as by law established,** and " the Church toler^ 
ated by the law." There, however, are the two churches, closely united 
together, holding out an example, which unfortunately is not generally 
followed, that Protestants and Catholics can, if they choose, be very 
good neighbours. Taking the three buildings together, they cannot but 
l^emind the spectator of the history of Ireland — ^the castle of the chief- 
tain, ruined in the vain attempts of its owner to repel the aggressions of 
the Sassenach ; the small, but enormously wealthy Church raised out of 
the ruins of those who were once the^mighf^est of the land ; and next, 
that which was the old religion of Ireland overtopping the modern 
church, and outjastiqg the earthly strength, and the towering pride of 
mere mortal man. 

The gates of Maynooth College are thrown opea twice in the week ; 
thence are seen to issue, at those stated periods, a procession which, to a 
stranger, would be inexplicAble. Black coat after black coat comes forth 
in an apparently interm^able line ; the stranger would suppose he was 
gazing upon a funeral, as he saw the dark files of sablo-vested youths 
pass on before him; he would perhaps look anxiously for the coffin 
which he might expect to foUow their melancholy march. Any May- 
nooth man would at once tell* him he -was looking on the future priests 
of Ireland. . Here and there the youthful faces of the lugubrious troop 
would be dotted with the sage countenance of the important professor, 
or contrasted by the ruddy and sun-bumt face of a country priest on 
a visit." Amongst the students, he would behold many care-worn with 
thought^ and pale from study ; while, upon a closer inspection, he would 
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find^ in company with the clerical robe^ the light Joyous CQuntenai|M^ 
the merry tones, and the hearty laugh that belong to an Irishman. Sere 
he would see the unmitred bishops, the unstoled priests, and the un. 
anointed, but determined curates of Ireland, resolved to enter upon a 
life, which affords no temptation to avarice, but presents, to those who 
follow it, the certainty of encountering, in the wretched and deserted 
wilds of Ireland, famine, pestilence, add death. Such would, or at least, 
such should be the spectatof's thoughts, as he viewed the priests walk, 
ing.” 1 remember the first time my grandmother's servant girl, Antey 
May, saw them ; her characteristic exclamation was, Oh ! there they 
come, the darlings ! my blessings on them ! there they come swarming 
out of the college, like a him of bees with black caps upon their heads /" 

Many and many is the pleasant day*l have passed, when a boy, with 
those excellent young men. It was then expulsion, and I believe is so 
still, for a student to be found reading a newspaper. I recollect, as if 
it were only yesterday, taking a loan out of my grandfather's bed-room 
4{f the Evening Post,'' which was the Catholic paper at that time, as 

the Weekly Register" is now, concealing the precious document in my 
little blue cap, stealing cArer to the College to my favourite students, 
giving them the wink, that I had got the Pfst" and then mnnoBuvxing 
with them into the gripe of a ditch, where they sat, and read from the 
beginning to the end what to them was the news of the day, but which, 
to all the rest of the world, was a week or a fortnight old. They re- 
turned to their rooms delighted, and 1 betook myself to the confectioner's, 
where I was able to purchase in cakes double the original price of the 
old journal. 

Such was Maynooth College when I was a boy ; such is it now. I felt, 
.when gazing on it a short time since, as if all that were in it, and about 
it, were still the same, and that I alone had changed. It was to me like 
the acting over in real life of that which had once been a vivid, but had 
bec<^me a nearly-forgotten dream. Even the town itself had not in- 
creased in the course of twenty-fi^e years ; it seemed as if a census of 
the inhabitants taken in 1807, would have answered for 1832. This 
unnatural state of permanency in an Irish population, is only to be ac- 
counted for on the principle, that those who do not like a quiet town, 
have, as they grew up to the years of discretion" been drafted off to 
the uneasy parts of Ireland. The same houses that were whitewashed 
in 1807, were whitewashed last summer ; and those that had dirty fronts, 
and broken panes of glass,* when I was a boy, retain the same distinc- 
tive marks of filth when I am old enough to record them. In all the 
place I could see but one change*; and I notice it as* a* solitary instance 
of the march of improvement. The two-storied house in which I learned 
my A, B, C, from Mark Usher, has lost its ancient " Professor of the 
•^Prench and English Languages," and is now changed from a modest, 
plain, chalky-faced academy, into a slatey-blue painted depository of soft 
goods. The' Rattan has given place to the Ybrd, and the broad-cloths 
of Yorkshire have superseded ** the pot-hooks and hangers" of tl^e 
writing-master. Sic transit gloria pedagogi so passes, in an evsnes- 
cent paragraph, the snuff-box, the ferula, the brown wig, the orthoepy, 
and the incessant labours of hand and head of poor old Mark Usher. 

I trust I will be pardoned for this description of an Irish iriUage. M^ 
excuse is, in the first place, that a great Captain, a mighty tactician ’ 
with Bible phrases, and a grand marshaller of Scripture qikotations,— even 
he the Gordon !~has rendered it celebrated by his Parliamentary and 
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Mtrrily ^Danced the Quaker. 

peripatetic vituperations. My next apology is, that with the name of May. 
nooth are identified all my earliest impressions of rural Ufe ; my first 
chi^l^sl^ ideas of the green grass, the star-like daisies, the glossy butter, 
cims, the trailing honeysuckles, the intermingling of the pensile blossoms 
^jUflhe laburnum, and the bold and delicious-scenteJ flowers of the lilac; 
the running stream, the fishing with my freshly.plucked rush and knot- 
ted worm, in its pebbly waters, <br the diminutive pinkeens ; the sweet 
odours and the inexpressible luxury of rollhig and revelling in the new- 
mown hay; the budding hawthorn, bursting into beauty like a maiden 
into womanhood; the notes of the cuckoo; the soothing tones of the com- 
craik, which, to this day, remind me of the balmy repose of spirit, the 
dewy delight of gratified sense I felt when a gossoon^ of looking on 
the gorgeous setting of the glorious summer's sun: with the name of 
Maynooth, all these things are concentred in my mind, and the reader 
must for these, if I have no better reasons to advance, excuse me for 
detaining him thus long in a small town only twelve miles from Dublin. 


* MERRILY DANCED THE QUAKER ! 

A New Song to an Old Tune, 

INSCRIBED TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTH DURHAM 
BY A FRIEND. 

Twas merry, 'twas merry in Darlington, 

The darling town of schism. 

What time the battle was fought and won 
With Church-of-Englandism. 

From Berwick bounds to thine. Bow-bell I 
From Perth to Pedlar’s Acre, 

Friends of Reform ! the chorus swell — 
Merrily danced the Quaker, 

’Twas echoed from Wynyard’s * haughty walls. 
And rous’d their Lord in dudgeon— 

’Twas echoed from Durham’s ghostly stalls. 
And scar’d each cassock’d curmudgeon. 

But lordly frown and priestly gown. 

Prelate and prelate-maker. 

Couldn’t put Feuee and ptenty down — 

Merrily danced the Quaker. 

Merrily dance the Quaker still * 

* Through charm’d St. Stephen’s portal ; 

On that door-sill swart shapes of ill 
Oppose tb^ audacious mortal. 

Through cavillings all, that rounds him full 
From trickster and Wiseacre — 

Obsolete prate of Churoh and State— 

Merrily dance the Quaker ! 


* Lord LondouderryY • 
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WORKS AND LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT.^^L.* 

Nbxt in power and activity to the press^ the Diesentlng Clhrgy^ 
England have^ since the civil wars^ been the most enlightened and vigi- 
lant guardians of constitutional liberty ; and hence^ as a body, the most 
obnoxious of any class of men to High Tories and zealous Cliurchcnen. 
The Dissenting Clergy, collectively, may not*at all times have been ani. 
mated by the most enlarged spirit, or the highest motives ; but however 
complicated the originating impulse, the effect has been uniform ; and, 
whether Puritans, Non-conformists, Baptists, or Unitarians, the cause of 
right and of Freedom has in them found a phalanx of zealous partisans ; 
keen-sighted to discern the signs of the times, active to seize every ad- 
vantage ; and opposed, by their interests, their position, and their natural 
instincts and hereditary bias, to the domination of Church and State, and 
to those slavish principles of Government promulgated by the priests of all 
establishments. Papist or Episcop^il, and whether of Brahma or of Mahomet. 
As Protestant Christians they are opposed to the abuses and corrup. 
tions engendered by the nnoiistrous alliance between Church and State— 
that mystery of iniquity designated by llal]*^s a compact^between the 
Priest and the Magistrate to betray the liberties of mankind and as men 
of like passions with the laity, the Dissenting Ministers have not been 
superior to those just feelings of indignation kept alive by the jealous 
jiolicy of the State Church, and the intolerance,^ contumely, and persecu- 
tion to which they have been exposed, almost down to the present hour ; 
emancipation from which, they owe mainly to their own efforts, <and not 
to the growing liberality of their malignant opponents. Happily for Bri- 
tain, since the princijiles of free Government began to be understood, 
and to take a definite form, she has never wanted a succession of leading 
and .guiding spirits among this body of the natural guardians of her 
rights. Widely different as their religious tenets have been, this illustrious 
line has been continued to our own dsiy, descending through Priestley to 
Hall, whose part in politics, though less prominent, and though he at 
one time betrayed sym^^toms of wavering, has been even more influential 
and diffusive than his whom we name his immediate predecessor ; and 
to whose services for mankind he has done such generous homage. 

This collected edition of the works of Mr. HaU is published under 
the superintendence of Dr. Olipthus Gregory, who furnishes a memoir 
of his friend. For the Imperfections of the memoir the biographer 
makes numerous apologies, lb was a task devolved upon him by the 
lamented death of Sir James Mackintosh, and hastily executed under 
many obstacles and interruptions. Our objections rest on points which 
we conjecture the doctor’s apologies were not intended to reach ; but we 
shall come to them in order, having first told the reader something of 
the private history of one of the most eminent men among the English 
Dissenters for the first thirty years of this cehtury. 

The ancestors of Robert 11 all were respectable Northumbrian yeomen, 
llis father was the pastorf of a small Baptist congregation at Amsby, 


* Holdsworth and Ball, London. 

It is not a little remarkable that many of the eminent men of the present time 
have been sons of Dissenting Clergymen ; Hazlitt, Hall, John Galt, Leigh Hunt, 
John Gibson Lockhart and many more, bred in comparative poverty beneath the 
shade of the humble altar of Dissent or of Presbyterianism. 
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« Northamptonshire^ where Robert^ the youngest of fourteen children, was 
born, in 176 ^, The elder Hall wjis not a man of classical learning, but 
one of great natural powers, pious and eloquent ; a man, in the powerful 
words of his son, " the natural element of whose mind was greatness/' 
^Tho infancy and childhood of Hall, like that of mahy great men, were 
feeble and sickly ; and he was two years old before he could either walk 
or speak. His first preceptpr was Y>ame Section ; and at nine years old, 
his biographer tells us that he read the Wbrks of Jonathan Edwards 
“ with intense interest,” and Butler’s Analogy with like interest.” 
Our precocious poets are nothing to this. That he should write reli- 
gious essays at ten, preach to his brothers and sisters at the same age, and 
be exhibited by injudicious friends as a sort of religious learned pig at 
eleven, is, however, not in the least surprising, and quite credible. 
After passing a short time at a country school, where, at ten years of 
age, he tasked the teacher so severely, that even with sitting up all 
night he could not keep pace with his pupil, young Hiill was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Ryland of Northampton, when he ceased to be 
a prodigy and became an attentive student. This fervid-minded classical 
tutor* was exactly the kind of man with whoVn boys of extraordinary 
capacity arevnot lost. Dr.feregory, though a worshipper of the proprie- 
ties and decorums, appreciates aright the man who first awakened the 
mind of Hall. In him,” he remarks, were blended the ardour and 
vehemence of Whitfield, with the intrepidity of Luther. — In his 
school he was b<»th loved and feared ; his prevailing kindness and bene- 
volence exciting affection, while his stern determination to do what w^as 
right, tls well as to require what he thought right, too often kept alive 
ihnong his pupils a sentiment of apprehension and alarm.” 

The mental powers now unfolded, and the passion for knowledge fully 


* In a work entitled Ileminiscences of the Rev, Robert Hall, by John Greene, 
a book which, we presume, Dr. Gregory does not admire^ since he has no where 
noticed it, we have the following extraordinary relation : — 

One eveoing, our conversation turned on the subject of the war wiih America, previ- 
ously to the acknowledgment of the independence of the United States. Mr. Hall said, 

** Sir, that war was very unpopular, and considered to be very unrighteous by men of true 
liberty principles. My father. Sir, witrmly advocated the -American cause, when I was a 
little boy he took me to the school of Mr. Ryland at Northampton, the father of Dr. Ryland, 
of Bristol : this Mr. Ryland was veiy eccentric, and a violent partisan of the Americans ; 
it was in the hottest perwid of the American war, Sir, and many persons were very indig- 
naur at the conduct of the English Government. That war, Sir, was considered as a 
crusade against the liberty of the subject and the rights of man. The first night we 
arrived at Northampton from Arnshy, Sir, thd’two old gentlemen (my father and Mr. 
Ryland) talked over Amhrican politics until they both became heated on the same side of 
the question. At length, Mr. Ryland burst forth in this manner : * Brother Hall, I will 
tell you what I would do if I were General Washington.* ‘ Wellj’ said my father, ‘ what 
woom you do ?’ ‘ Why, brother Hall, if I were Gen. Washii^on, I would summon all 
the American officers : they should form a circle around me, and I would address them, and 
we would ofier a libation with our own blood ; and I would order one of them to bring a 
lancet and a punch bowl ; aq^ he should bleed os all, one by one, into this punch-bowl ; and 
I would be the first to bare my drm ; and when the punch bbwl was full, and we had all 
hero bled, I would call upon every roan to .consecrate himself to the work, by dipping his 
sword into the bowl, and enteriiurinto a solemn covenant and engagement, by oath, one to 
another; and we would swear by Him that tits upon the Throne, imd Uveth for ever and ever, 
that we would never sheathe our awords while there was an English loldier in arms remain- 
ing in America ; and that is what 1 would,do. Brother Hau-* Mr. Hall said to m^ * Only 
conceive, Sir, my situation 2 a poor little bc^ Aat had never been out ofhis mother's chimney 
toner before, Sir, sitting by these two old gentlemen, and faearinff this conversation about 
blood. Sir, I trembled at the idea of being left with such a bloody -minded master. Why, 
Sir, MNunui to think he would no more mind bleediiw toe, after my fisither was gooe^ than 
he vroulokilliiig a fly. I quite expected to be bled, w/** 
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inspired^ at the age of fifteen young Hall was sent to the Baptist semintfry 
at Bristol ; and shortly afterwards^ by a rather singular transition^ went 
to King’s College^ Aberdeen^ on Dr. Ward’s foundation. In Mr. Stuart’s 

Residence in America^” which is- at present in every body’s handSj 
there is a. delightful anecdote of a gentleman who shewed the traveller 
great attention and hospitality^ in mexijory of the kindness of his vener. 
able grandfather^ Dr. Erskjne^ some forty yeart before. In passing 
through Edinburgh to Aberdeen^ young Hall saw the same es^cellent 
clergyman^ and^ for many yefir’s afterwards^ used to speak of the affec- 
tionate attentions of Dr. Erskine on this occasion ; and of his own feeL 
ings when, on taking leave, the veiferable man of God exhorted him to 
self-vigilance, kissed him, laid his hand upon his head, blessing him, and 
commending him to the care of the Great Head of the Church. At 
Aberdeen, Mr. HaU remained for four or five years, and acquired (a 
possession for life) the esteem andi cordial friendship of his fellow-stu- 
dent, Sir James Mackintosh. Dr. Gregory’s account of the two youths, 
nicknamed by their fellow-students Plato and Herodotus ^ of their ram- 
bles about the Don, and friendly disputes, and search of deep philo- 
sophy,” and generous emulation in study, extremely pleasiiig and 
interesting. At this period the fine imagination of Halb banqueted 
so high on the bold mountain scenery of the north, that' we are seriously 
told the flats of Cambridgeshire, to which ho was afterwards consigned, 
actually affected his spirits, and partly induced him to leave Cambridge, 
after being long settled there as a preacher. 

While still at Aberdeen, Mr. .Hall was invited to become assistant 
minister of the Baptist Church of Broadmead, Bristol ; and here he 
officiated for one or two years, during the recesses of his College, and 
became, young as he w'as, exceedingly popular and beloved, though not 
exempt from the faults of a very young man of lively temperament, 
conscious of great powers, not yet disciplined by wisdom or experience. 
He was somewhat sarcastic, a lively heedless talker, full of wit and ima- 
gination, which he could not always restrain within the bounds of clerl. 
ciij discretion. Frank, moreover, in the avowal of his opinioni^ whether 
speculative or actual heresy, he was soon taught, that the imprudent 
should never come into company with the malicious/’ His talents and 
powers appear to have absolutely startled while they commanded his 
timid and less gifted admirers among his brethren ; and, in their journals, 
we find such entries as the^ of Mr. Fuller, and Dr. Ryland, the son of 
Hall’s tutor« ** 178i : Heard Mr. Robert Hall, Jun. ; ' He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow felt very solemn in hearing some parts. 

^ The Lord keep that young man V ” June, 1785 : Robert Hall preached 
wonderfully from Romans, viii. and 18. 1 admire many things in that 

young man, though there are others that make me fear for him. Oh ! 
that the Lord may keep him humble, and make him prudent 

There is little doubt that the young preqpher, about this time, his 
mind still in a state of effervescence, displayed some of the extravagan- 
cies and petttlancies of young genius. He at one time took the fancy^ 
of imitating Mr. Robinson, a fine-mannered, sonorous preacher of his own 
sect. Thia is a besetting sin with young divines ; but Hall’s pride soon 
recalled him from the unseemly absurdity, and his good sense, from other 
affectations as ridiculous, as the imitation of the pompous and lofty 
manner of Dr. Johnson, of which he could only bfnow at second-hand. 
This whim, at one time, carried him the length of swallowing thirty cups 
of tea in an afternoon ! 
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Mr. unfortunately, had a serious misunderstanding with his col. 
league at Bristol, Br. Evans ; and was silspeqted, moreover, of heresy, or 
of abandoning the standard of orthodoxy ; of which, when about to leave 

• Bristol for Cambridge, he indeed made no secret.* 

In 1790 he succeeded Mr. Robinson in care of the Baptist Church of 
Cambridge. Half the members of the congregation were Unitarians, 
according to Dr. Gregory, in whtch belief their pastor had died. But 
with the changes of Mr. "Hall's theologicaf opinions, and the tenets he 
hnally embraced, we do not propose to int(|rfere. It was now that he 
entered the political arena, aiyl took that prominent part in public 
affairs which the worthy Doctor, as painfully explains, and as elaborately 
apologizes for, as if the memory of Mr. Hall required vindication for some 
of the noblest acts of his life. The political principles of Hall can nei- 
ther be hidden nor explained away ; they are, with one memorable ex- 
ception, blazoned on nearly every page of his writings. The Doctor 
labours rather strenuously to prove that he was entrapped, or betrayed, 
into the unbecoming act of writing and publishing his sentiments ; though, 
^^We think, not very successfully. Mr. Hall, at tliis time a man still 
^vtider thirty, already one of the most distinguished of the Dissenting 
Clergy, of liigh intellectu^ powers, great natural ardour, and of un- 
daunted spirit, required neither prompting nor abetting in the part his 
conscience compelled him to act ; nor was he one likely, in a great crisis, 
to conceal his opinions. A time, in his own words, had arrived, when 
attention to the political aspect of the world, w'as not the fruit of an idle 
curiosity, or the amusement of a dissipated and frivolous mind. * 

* * * The scenes of Providence," he says, thicken upon 

us so fast, and are sliifted with such strange rapidity, as if the great 
drama of the world were drawing to a close. Events have taken place 
of late, and revolutions have been effected, which, had they been fore- 
told a few years ago, would have been viewed as visionary and extrava. 
gant ; and their inff uence is yet far from being spent. Europe never 
presented such a spectacle before ; and it fs worthy of being contemplated 
with the profoundest attention by all its inhabitants. The empire of 
darkness and despotism has been smitten with a stroke which has re- 
sounded through the universe. When we see whole kingdoms, after 
reposing for centuries on the Lap of their rulers, start from their slum, 
bers, the dignity of man rising up from depression, and tyrants trembling 
on their thrones, who can remain entirely indifferent, or fail to turn liis 
eyes towards a theatre so august and extraonliiiary ! These are a kind 
of throes and struggles of nature, to* which it would be sullenness to 
refuse our sympathy." 


* The extreme liberality, and even /ajn/y of opinion amongf the English Dissenters 
at that period, which is apparent in this Life of Hall, is to us not. a little surprising. 

When about to leave the Church of Broadmead, Mr. Hall foitnally writes to his 
ihrcthren, that he << is no Calvinist in the strict and proper sense of that term,** and 
denies the federal headship of Adam, or the imputation of sin to his posterity.*’ In 
another place he says, ^ I am, and long have been a materialisty though I have never 
drawn your attention to the subject in my preaching. My opinion upon this subject 
is, that the nature of man is simple and uniform ; that the thinking powers and fa- 
culties are the result of a certain organization of matter; and that, after death, he 
ceases to be conscious till^he resurrection.” Important changes soon came over the 
sentiments of Mr. Hall $ nor is dur surprise excited by such heresies being enter, 
talned, but by the impunity with which they are confessed. 
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At such h crisis^ Mr. Hall was not likely to require much abetting *' « 
to take the part which he did in political discussion ; holdings too^ as he 
held^ that it was the duty of Dissenting Ministers to inteirfere in politics^ 
ns np teacher could explain or enforce the reasons of submission to go- * 
vernors^ without displaying the proper end of government. On the pro- 
per end of government^ we need not say that Mr. Hall's opinions were 
what we regard as most orthodox. Ilfs genei^us And triumphant vindi.. 
cation of Dr. Priestley is, of itself, sufficient to prove how far Mr. Hall 
conceived spiritual teachers warranted in expounding and inculcating po- 
litical as well as moral ethics, unhappily too long separated. Mr* Hall's 
notions of the obligations of ministers to be political enlighteners, went 
yet farther before he declared, that he who is instrumental in perpetu~ 
ating a corrupt and wicked Government, is also instrumental in unfitting 
his fellow^men, for the felicity of the celestial mansions f With such 
sentiments, and under such influences, Mr. Hall composed the pollti- 
cal pamphlets which laid the true foundation of his reputation far be- 
yond the limits of his own sect. His first' pamphlet, Christianity 
sistent with the Love of Freedom," was called forth by a time-selflfe||b 
sermon, in which the prea^cher had endeavoured to spread alarm amo^B 
all dissenters, by endeavouring to shew thalt the principlestof civil li- 
berty had been advocated only by Dr. Priestley and the Unitarians. It 
abounds in noble and eloquent passs^ges ; but, as a whole, is inferior to 
his " Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” into writing which, Dr. 
Gregory alleges, that he was urged or betrayed. The origin of this 
pamphlet is memorable ; it is historical. Simultai|pous with ther riots in 
Birmingl^, when the lives and property of Dissenters and Reformers 
were ei^jiQged to the fury of an ignorant and brutal rabble, (a Crurch- 
ANp-KiNo " mob^ stimulated to excess and violence by the vilest arts of 
the Associations, the Conservative Clubs of those days,) there were 
riots in Manchester, and in Cambridge, where Mr. Hall was then apopiu 
lar minister. Mr. Musgrave, a respectable reformer, was subjected to 
in^ilt and indignity, aggravated by the Sarcastic notice taken of the 
matter in the House of Commons, by the member fOr Cambridge, That 
honourable person said, Mr, Musgrave, had spoken seditious words, and 
the (loyal) mob had compelled him to .sing God save the King." Mr. 
Hall, in his pamphlet, denied this statement ; and asserted that the whole 
crime of Mr. Musgrave, heinous enough in those times, was "love for 
his country, and zeal for Parliamentary Reform ; and that it would be 
happy for the nation if a portion only of the integrity aii,|^ virtue which 
adorned his character, could be infused into our g^eat ipon." On the 
evening after the outrage, Mr. Hall was at a book-society meeting, 
when every individ^ial present expressed himself in the strongest terms 
of indignation at the insult, and argue J how desirable it was that some 
man of talent in Cambridge should advocate the cause of the friends of 
liberty. To this office Mr. Hall yielded in An evil hour at least, as 
he says himself, if " 1 had any wish to obtain reputation as a political 
writer." But the principles advanced he believed correct, and they were 
his ; and his apology is concluded by his reported saving, — Per'haps 
the pamphlet had its use in those perilous times" — ^no very violent de- 
precation of his first great political transgression. This pamphlet hecame 
exceedingly popular both in Britain and America. From the advertise-* 
ment prefixed to the third edition, we beg to submit an extract, as a 
fair specimen of Mr. Hall's forcible styl^and an emphatic statement of 
some of his opinions. 
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^ Since this pamiiliji^ first pvbUshe^ ^ ^irlndplei, It allfii SMfiport lutvs 
received confirmtl^ fkom sucli a train df ^Ueastrra aveiiti^ tbai tt might have hecn 
hoped we elundd have learned those lessons firom m^ibrhiiim irhldi Mlison had failed 
to impress. IhiinstruetiDd hf onr calamities^ we still persist hi ati imploiia attack on 
the libertiet'Of Vmnce^ and are eager to take our pan in^the great mma of crimes 
which if actiingim the continent of J^urope. Meantiine^ the vleJeitee and injustice of 
the intcnial administration keep pace -with our inifiuitiee abroad. Liberty and 
Troth are silenced. An unrelenting gystem of prosecution [Query> persecution ?] 
Mvails. The Cruel ana hifiniliating sentence passed upon Mr.' Muir and Mr. 
Ihiuiier, men of unblemished morals, and of the purest patriotisnl, the outrages com* 
mitted on Or. Priestley, and his Inteudtfl removal to America^ are events ivhich wifi 
mark the end of the eighteenth centu^ wjth indeliUC reploach. But what has LI- 
bertf to expect from a Minister [Pkt J who.has the audacity to assert the King’s right 
to land as many foreign troops as he pleases^ without the bievioue consent of Par. 
liamSDb If this doctrine be true, the boasted equilibrium of the Constitution, all the 
harriera our ancestors have opposed to the encroachmehts of arbitrary power, aiv 
idle^, ineffectual precautions.” * 


After pursuing this train of reasoning with the same clearness and 
vigour^ it is pushed home teu^e chanmter a£ Pitt In this splendid 


r ^ut it is needless any farther to expose the e^ntery, or detect the sophis- 
of this shameless Bpo8tate« , The character of Pitt is written in sunbeams A 
veteran in fraud, white in the bloom of youth ; betraying first, and then pro- 
secuting his earliest friends and connexions ; falsifying every promise, and violat- 
ing every political engagement; ever making the fairest professions a prelude to 
the darkest actions ; punishing, with the utmost rigour, the publisher of the iden- 
tical paper himself had circulated,* are traits in the conduct of Pitt which eii- 


title him to a fatal pre-eminence in guilt. The qualities of this man balance 
In an Extraordinary mymer. and sustaip each other; the influence of his sta- 
tion, the extent of hi^^normities, invest him with a kind of splendour: and the 
contempt we feel for his meanness and duplicity is lost in the dread oITwachina.. 
tions, and the abhorrence of his crimes. Too long has he insulted the psIRmce of his 
countrymen ; nor ought we, when we obseiTe the indifference wUh which the inig^al- 
ties of Pitt’s Administration are viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely submit- 
ting to the tyranny of Caligula or Domitian. We had fondly hoped a mild philosophy 
)va8 about to difiiise over the globe the triumph of liberty and peace. But, alas, these 
hopes are fled! *The Continent presents little but one wide picture of desolation, 
misery, and crimes ; on the earth, dUtreu of nations and perplesnty, men's hfarts 
faiiing them for fear, fir looking after those things which are coming on the earil^ 

What follows, takes the tone of prophecy. It may be as beneficiali^ 
heard by the Government of Lord Grey in 1833, as by that of Mr. Pitt" 
in 1793. 


« That the seeds of public convulsion are gown in every country in Europe, (our 
ovm not excepted,) it were vain to deny ; seeds which, without the wisest precautions, 
and the most odibsiliating councils, will break out, it is & be feared, in the overthrow 
of all Governmeuts. How this catastrophe may be averted, or how,— .should that be 
impossibler-iks evils may be mitigated and diminished, demands the deepest conside- 
ration of every European statesman. The ordinary routine ttf Ministerialchioanery 
is guile unequal to t^^task. A philosophic comprehension of giind, which, leaving 
the beaten road of pofitic^ shall adapt itself to new situations, and profit by the vicis- 
Wtudes of opihion ; equaUy«removed from an attachment ter antiquated forms, and use- 
less Innovations ; capable of rising abqve the emergency of the moment to the most 
remote consequences of a transaction; combining the past with the present and the 
ftiture, and knowing how to defend with firmness, or conce^ with dig^ly ; these are 
the qualities which the situation of Europe renders indispenrable. It would be mock- 
ery of our present Ministry to ask, whether they possera those quaUties.” , 

In composing another new preface to the Apology, nearly thirty years 
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withAirhicb he had treWd Mf* deliberate)}'* lepeets^his opluian f, 
convinced) as" he asshtte^ that The j^licyj foreign and domestie, of 
that celebrated statesman^ has indicted a more incurable wound on the 
constitution), and entailed more permanent and irreparable calamities on 
the nation) than that of any other Minister in the annals of British his- 
tory. A simple resSeCtion)*^ he continuA) irj|l bp sufficient to evince 
the unparalleled magnitude of his apostacy) — which iS) that the memory 
c»f the ton of Chatham) the vehement opposer of the American war^ the 
cl tampion of Refbrni) and the idol of the^oplc^ hais become the rallying 
point of Toryism ; the type and symbol of whatever is most illiber^ in 
p/inciplO) and intolerant in practice.** 

If .Mr. Hall afterwards felt his habits of study and retirement dis- 
turbed by political dibcussion^ and his ministerial usefulness impaired by 
association with men whose characters and conduct he could not in all 
respects approve ; and if he receded from the open field in which he had 
gathered so many laurels^ to a quieter station^ it will still be seen by 
reiterated declarations much later in HfO) that he neither abandoned hM|| 
early principles^ nor shrunK from their avowal. In instances more withiirw 
the prescribed range of a clergyman*s duty^ hd still occasionally employ- 
ed his pen on such topics as the Test Act^ West India Slavery^ and those 
acts contemplated by the administration, under the influence of the Estab- 
lished Clergy^ to infringe the liberty of Dissenters as teachers and preach- 
ers, disguised by the odious pretext, that infidelity and rebellion were 
covertly taught in the schools and places of worship they were diligently 
opening in those villages left by the Establlshment'destitute of religious 
or human instruction. He was the champion of the Dissenters from 
the incessitfit and malignant attacks of that fit successor, in his slavish 
principles, of the Bonners and Lauds — Bishop Horsley ; against whom Mr.* 
Hall directed the whole force of his reason, eloquence, and powers of 
sarcasm. But we must revert to his first years in Cambridge, before he 
had yet girded up his loins for this combat. The description of the 
private life of this politician, polemic, and popular sectarian preacher, 
yrhile he resided at Cambridge, is extremely winning and delightful. 
His conversation among his friends was brilliant and playful ; witty, in 
the best sense, from the great justness, ab well as the acuteness of his 
remarks. His congregation were his friends, and he lived a great deal 
among them; enjoying their society, and conciliating their regard by 
steady attention to their best Interests, and by familiar kindness. He made 
it a rule to visit all his people, whether merely hearers o? members of 
the church, once a quarter. These,** says his biograpW, " were not 
calU but ymte, and usually paid in the evening, when he could meet the 
whole assembled famuy. Among the lower class, to make them quite at 
their ease, he would sit down to supper ; and, that this might involve • 
them in no extra expense, he took care they should aU know that he 
preferred a basin of milk.** The poorer widows df liis flock were not for- 
gotten in these periodical visits. To them, he said, he repaired for te* 
liglous instruction, and was seldom disappointed. On such occarionS) 
he selected his ever favourite repast pf tea y and it was his prance to 
carry tea and sugar with him, taking special care that there shoiBd be 
more than could possibly be needed, and asking permission to leave the 
remainder behind hhn.** Conceive the Dean, or the Rector, or even the 
» plain Presbyterian D.D.) carrying his paper'bag of sugar and tea in his. 
pocket) to spend an evening with Widow Smith or Dame Brown f ThesO) 
we presume) are wjiat churchmen call the insidious arts of sectarians.** 
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He persuaded tho poorer members ' of his church to associate in little 
friendly bands for reading, pious conversation, and prayer, going ^^froin 
house to honse and in these social and pious exercises* he frequently 
met them, besides in weekly meetings in the vestry of his chapel. 

Contemporary with these evenings, were mornings devoted to the 
Greek Classic Poets, the study of Plato's Philosophy, and the higher 
mathematics. Hall i&so acquirea a knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
under the Hebrdw teacher in the University ; and, as he said, qualified 
himself for the society of Doctors of Divinity, by learning to smoke to- 
bacco under the great Dr. Parr, the pipe being the test of admission. 
We now approach the critical point of Mr. Hall's life, the publication of 
hi^ celebrated Sermon on Modern Infidelity; on which Dr. Gregory, who 
had a hand in* bringing it into the world of letters, rests as the ohief 
corner-stone of his friend's reputation, and which is here marshalled 
first in order among his collected works. We have seen Mr. Hall's sen- 
timents in 1793. The purity of motive which dictated the political Ser- 
mon of 1799 we cannot question ; though that sermon is, in many esseii ■ 
tial points, at variance both with the previous and the later recorded 
opinions of the author. Jl Radical would at once detect the source of 
this aberration, on discovering that, in a period when the military usur- 
pation of Bonaparte had destroyed the fairest hopes of the friends of 
freedom, and a considerable re-action had taken place in England in con. 
sequence of the atrocities which stained the French Revolution, Mr. 
Hall had fallen into the dangerous association of his Whig friend. Sir 
James Mackintosh, and of Dr. Parr. The All-Hail ! witlP which his Ser- 
mon was received by Churchmen, by the very moderate Whigs^ and by 
temporizing Reformers, and the ferment this defalcation in a brother 
excited among the tried friends of liberty, are pregnant ciroumstanccs. 
The sermon was admired, and recommended to every body," by Mr. 
Windham ; pi^ised by the Bishop of London ; read by the Bishop of Ban- 
gor, and by him recommended to Lord Grenville ; celebrated in the notes 
of Dr. Parr's famed Spital Sermon ; re^dewed by Dr. Nares ; mentioned 
with approbation by Dr. Ketts; loudly praised by the members of 
Cambridge University ; and whispered of at " the Duchesa of Gordon’s 
route.” The students thronged the Baptist Meeting-House, and a kihd 
of negotiation was opened with Mr. Hall, who would have been warmly 
welcomed to conform. The best apology that can now be alleged for this 
act of inconsistency, is that Hall died at ]ast a Baptist pastpr ; though 
for a season ^e took a position almost under the wing of Bishop Horsley, 
and all but adfpl^ed .the i^timents,* and even the language, he had so 
manfully exposed and castigated in that arrogant prelate. 

In a happy vein of sarcasm, Mr. Hall, in one of his earlier publica- 
tions, contrasts thd tender relentings of this pious Protestant Bishop over 
i the downfal of Antichrist, his lamentation for those venerable exiles" 
the prelates and clergy of the fallen Church of France, with his inveterate, 
unceasing malignity towards Protestant bissenters of eVery denomination*. 
How painful to find Mr. Hall himself, a few years afterwards, in speak, 
ing of the same fallen Hierarchy, deseribe it as the Christian priest- 
hood,". whose religious institutions," Atheist^ and Infidels had trod- 
den down ; forgetting for the time that this same priesthood*' had been 
mainly instrumental in so corrupting and brutalizing a whole people, as 
to render them not alone unfit "fbrtho felicity of the heavenly mansions," 
but for together living in civilized human society. But this was but one, 
though a very prominent feature of a sermon otherwise powerful, useful, 
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and* highly eloquent* It was an aberration^ but was short^live4?f An^ 
since Dr. Gregory has omitted^ or has not thought it necessary ^to bring 
this act^ of which he is indeed rather boastful in his friend^lnto eom. 
plete harmony with his previojit conduct, we shall, merely by borrowing a 
few of the Doctor’s own gatherings. On the restoration of the Bour*. 
bons, a gentleman called upon the author of the sermon which imputes 
not to tyranny and priestcraft, the {Atrocities of^he French Revolution, 
but solely to the writings of Voltaire, Didero^ ana Rousseau, and expected 
him to express himself in terms df the utmost delight at the Restoration. 
It was in those days when the English ladies were kissing old Blucher, 
doting on the whiskers of Alexander,*and making white cockades to be 
worn by patriotic gentlemen ; days when the Guelph's and Bourbons, 
natural enemies,” were mingling tears of joy, and exchanging embraces ; 
that the congratulations of Mr. Hall were expected, on the event which 
spread universal joy over British society . — ** I am sorry for it,” he said ; 

the cause of knowledge, science, freedom, and pure religion on the 
Continent will be thrown back half a century.” Of the Battle of Wate^ 
loo he pronounced, That Battle and its results seemed to me to put 
back the clock of the world six degrees.” This may atone for the equTi- 
vocal passages in a discourse rendered of*^spicious tenancy by the 
praise it received in very suspicious quarters. One or two more of his 
political sermons contain exceptionable passages, and The Sentiments 
Proper to the present Crisis preached to rouse the country against Fran^, 
after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, might, in its railing at 
Bonaparte and exhortations to silent, respectful submission to rulers, 
have fitted the lips of any Churchman of the day. But with tliis,,much 
that is estimable is interwoven. 

From boyhood, Mr. Hall had been subject to some organic disease, 
seated in the lower part of the hack, which, through life, occasioned hiih 
frequent and intense pain ; and was the ultimate cause of his death. In 
1803, after a violent and long-continued attack of this singular malady, 
attended by sleeplessness and great depression of spirits, he left Cam» 
bridge for the neighbouring village of Shelford, for the benefit of riding 
on horseback. But here he missed, says Dr. Gregory, his delightful 
evenings, spent in the society of the intelligent classes of the con*. . 
gregation ; and he missed still more the simple, heart-refreshing remarks * 
of the poor of his dock, whose pious converse had always been peculiarly 
soothing to his mind.” His social habits thus suspended, he betook hinu 
self to severer study. His solitude was unbroken, his nights became 
sleepless ; and after a long continuatio n pf lye ryioHe^ejaiiiinent, his men- ‘ 
tal health was completely subverted.^HM[PHraSre8{oRa in about two 4 
months ; but bad a second and worse attack, and retired from the pastoral 
office, after havin^f officiated for fifteen years at Cambridge. The esti- 
mation in which he was held by his dock, was manifested by the gene*; 
rous provision made for him for lifej immediately on his drst seizure, by 
a subscription set on foot among them and hier other friends. A letter 
from Sir James Mackintosh, then Recorder of Bombay, written on hear- 
ing of the mental indisposition of his early friend, is so affectionate and 
amiable in spirit, and so elegantly written, that we cannot forbear trans- 
ferring part of it to our pages. 

Bombay^ Sept. IHy 

« Mr Dear Hali, 

I believe that, ia the hurrr df leaving England, I dSd not 
answer the letter which you wrote me in December 1803. I did not, however, d>r- 
YOi;i, ii.-^NO,xu. 3 F 
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get your interesting* young friend, from whom I have had one letter from Constan- 
•tinople and another from Cairo^ where he now is. No request of yours could indeed 
be lightly esteemed by me., 

“It happened to me a few days ago, in drawing up (merely for my own use) a 
short sketch of my liih, that I had occasion to give a faithful statement of my recol- 
lection of the circumstances of my first acquaintance with yon. On the most impar- 
tial survey of my early life, I could see nothing which tended so much to excite and 
invigorate my understanding, and to direct it towards high, though, perhaps, scarcely 
accessible objects, as my intimacy with*you. Five-and-twenty yearn are now past 
since we first met, yet hardly ady thing has occurredp which has left a deeper or more 
agreeable impression on my mind. I now remember the extraordinary union of bril- 
liant fancy with acute intellect, which would have excited more admiration than it 
has done, if it had been dedicated tothepmusement of the great and the learned, instead 
of being consecrated to the far more noble office of consoling, instructing, and reform- 
ing the poor and the forgotten.” 

Sir James then delicately approaches his friend's mental malady, which 
was the probable cause of his writing. 

“ It is not,” he continues, “ given us to preserve an exact medium. Notliing is so 
difficult as to decide how much ideal models ought to be combined with experience ; 
how much of the future ought to be let into the present, in the progress of the human 
mind. To ennoble and purify, without raising us above the sphere of our usefulness ; 
to qualify ns for what we ought to seek, without unfitting us for that to which we 
ought to submit, are gi'eat and difficult problems which can he but imperfectly 
solved. • 

“ It is certain the child may be too manly, not only for his present enjoyments, 
but for his future prospects. Perhaps, my good friend, you have fallen into this 
error of superior natures. From this error has, I think, arisen that calamity with 
which it has pleased Providence to visit you : which, to a mind less fortified by reason 
and religion, I should not dare to mention ; but which I really consider in you as 
little more than the indignant struggles of a pure mind with the low realities which 
surround it — ^the fervent aspirations after regions more congenial to it — and a moment- 
ary blindness produced by the contemplation of objects too bright for liuman vision. 

I may say, in this case, in a far grander sense than that in which the words were 
originally spoken by our great poet, 

—————— And yet, 

The light that led astray was light firom Heaven." 

On your return to us, you must surely have found consolation in the only terres- 
trial produce which is pure and truly exquisite ; in the affections and attachments 
you have inspired, which you were most worthy to inspire, and which no human 
pollution can rob of their heavenly nature. * • • * i exhort you, my most 
worthy friend, to check yonr best propensities for the sake of obtaining their object. 
You cannot live Jbr men without living teifh. them. SeiTe God then by the active 
service of men. Contemplate more the good you can do than the evil you can only 
lament, 'Allow yourself to see the loveliness of virtue amidst all its imperfections ; 
and employ your vivid imagination, not so much by bringing it into contrast U'ith 
the model of ideal perfection, as in gently bleeding seme of the fainter colours of the 
tter with tlm br^d^r h^ of real experienced excellence ; thus heightening their 
iN^nty surround us till we awaken fh>m < 

this dream in othcrSpheraTofexIRR^ 

The calamity by which Mr. Hall was visited, lik|) every remarkable 
dealings of Providehce with a good and wise man, was attended with 
blessed consequences. He came forth of the furnace like refined gold. 
Though his masculine mind soon recovered *its natural hardy tone, his 
spirit was, from this time^ more affectionate and humble,, and his devo. 
tif^al feelings were more deep and intense, than in his more ambitious 
years. After his recovjdry, he spent an interval of soothing and restora- 
tive quietude, amidst the scenes of his youth, and bgigan again to preach 
to the qpiall scattered flocks in his neighbourhood. Some short time 
afterwards, he accepted the charge of the Baptist congregation .at Lieaes. 
ter I a charge more in accordance with his present frame of mind, than 
the guidance of the refined and oritieal audience of Cambridge. They 
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were^ he says^ a single-hearted^ afFectionate^ praying people f—of d 
character^ probably^ more in unison trith the higher^moral*and religious 
sympathies of his nature than the polite auditory who h^ tasked his 
literary and oratorical powers to the utmost. Soon after settling in Lieces- 
ter^ he married ; and in this obscure station he spent twenty years of his 
valuable life. He died Minister of the Baptist Church of Bristol^ in 
which he had first officiated. The death of Mr. Aall took place early in 
1831^ after a' series of physical sufFerings^ extending over nearly a whole 
life, which it is painful, nay almost frightful for shrinking humanity to 
contemplate ; though he bore this protracted fieiy trial of his faith and pa.:« 
ticnce with fortitude and equanimity which excites our wonder, as highly 
as admiration. For twenty years he was not able to pass an entire night 
in bed, so incessant were the attacks of what his {Physicians named an 
inward apparatus of torture.'* The only relief he received was h'om the 
use of anodynes and soporifics, and he at last took laudanum in great 
quantities. But these things have perished, while, his memory, and the 
*nob]e service he rendered to genuine and universal Christianity, will 
remain for ever, waxing brighter and brighter. The mp^t celebrated of 
Mr. Hall's discourses, that Sermon we have foymerljF noticed, his eloquent 
Funeral Oration on the Death of the Princess Charlotte^ and his Public 
Thanksgiving Day Discourses, are, in our apprehension, not at all compa- 
rable in religious and moral utility with some of his less ambitious and 
less distinguished efForts. But to these more obscure productions, we 
hope, in an analysis of his pidilished works, seon to return. 

The high reputation of Mr. Hall as a preacher, at a time when piilpi't 
eloquence was at a rather low ebb, and. the ^art he had taken in pub.', 
lie affairs, continued to draw upon him the attention of the political and 
literary, as well as the religious world ; and many of his surviving 
friends and brethren have laboured to convey an adequate idea of his 
achievements, and of the peculiar characteristics of his genius and 
manners as a man and a minister. The fragments of his conversa. 
tion, and the anecdotes preserved by Dr. Gregory, give us, however, 
a more precise, definite, and favourable idea of Mr. Hall, Ilian all those 
sketches and eulogiums put together ; with the striking exception of Mr. 
Foster's " Observations on Hall's Character* as a Preacher," which, be- 
sides being a guide to a proper estimate of Hall, should be a study to 
all young clergymen. With a^sqlootion of these characteristic sayings . 
and anecdotes, we shall concli&le^this paper, and 6ur notice of Robeitt 
Hall, the man; whut may follow being 
^ed to Hall, the writer and preacher. ^|||||[||||M 

Mnnd, first, we notice the acute estimate oWiterat^’ SRd philoll^nmi:’* 
Character displayed ig many of Hajl's observations on the more remark. 

^ able of his contemporaries. When Dr. Gregory carried liim Dr. Parr's re- 
nowned " Spital Sermon,” • he hastifj' turned over the leaves, greatly^ 
amused by the curaory examination. " What a jj^ofusion of Greek, Sir T- 
Why, if I were to write jo, they would call me a pedant ; but it is all . 
natural in Parr. What a strange medley, SirJ^ The gownsmen will ci^ 
him Farrago Parr** When his eye fell at last upon the notes which 
refer to his own Sermon on Moderhr^Infidelitgy his countenance under- 
went the most rapid changes." Poor man ! poor man K he exclaimed, 
throwing down the book in pity, I am sorry fbr him. He is certainly 
insane', Sir I Where were his friends. Sir ? Wae ^e^^ igAody to sift 
the folly out- 0 ^ his notes, and prevent its publication ? ‘ Toor man !". 
We must set the learned Doctor right with such of the public as may 

3 F 3 
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iaot see tlies^ notes. They are generally highly qomplimentary; but even 
the Whig Dr. Parr saw and hinted at inconsistency between the opinions 
of the Apology for the Freedom of the Press/' and those of the Ser. 
mon on Modem Infidelity ; and hcnce^ probably^ the extreme sensitive., 
ness of Hall. Of Dugald Stewart he had a slighter opinion than that 
commonly adopted in Scotland. He is^" said Hall^ a feeble writer. 
I would never comparei^him with ahy of our great metaphysicians — with 
Malebranche^ or Locke^ or 3erkley^ or even Vith Tucker, lleid had a 
more original and vigorous mind than Stewart ; and Campbelh^4||||^<^.. 
pect^ was superior to both. The/e is also jljop much egotism and j^de 
about Stewart. He is always jpolishing away at the corner of a subject'; 
but he COUI 4 iA>t rear a system of his own." He^ however^ admired 
Stewart's style. Of a celebrated modern ^reacher^ whose general cha- 
racter he greatly admired^ Mr. Hall said^ Why, Sir, did you ever know 
any man who hud that singular faculty of repetition possessed by Dr. 
— ? Why, Sir, he often reiterates the sabiV thing ten or twelve 
times in the course of a few pages. Even Burke l^imself had not so much 
of that peculiarity. His mind resembles that optical instrument lately 
invented ; ^hat do you* call it?” — You meait, I suppose, the kaleido.. 
scope." — yes, Sir ; it is^jhst as if thrown into a kaleidoscope. Every 
turn presents the object in a new and beautiful fom ; but the object 
presented is still the same. Have you not been struck, Sir, with the 

degree in which Dr. r possesses this faculty? His mind seems to 

move on hinges, not on wheels. There is incessant motion, but no pro- 
gress. When he was at Leicester, he preached a most admirable sermon 
on the necessity of immediate repentance ; but there were only two 
ideas in it, and on these his mind revolved as on a pivot." 

Though Hall was himself a man of high and ^rm imagination, and 
brilliant fancy, his truly noble mind sympathized fipr more strongly with 
moral than with intellectual greatness. Hence his low opinion of Lord 
Byron, the idol of the day. 1 tried to read Chllde Harold," he said 
to a friend ; but could not get on, and gave it up.” But, Sir,” re- 
plied the friend, independently of the mere poetry, it must be interest- 
ing to contemplate such a remarkable mind as Byron's.”— It is well 
enough, Sir, to have a general acquaintance with such a character ; but 
I know not why we should take pleasure in minutely inVtttigating de- 
formity." • 

^JHien some one admired Madame dp Stael's flights of fancy,” Hall 
^idj He coqld not forjidli part adndre hef flights, fior to him she was 

Ssoended to a great height above the 
selected a foggy atmosphere." 11^^ 
it' may be remembered, wus almost worshipped by his friend m 
James Mackintosh# Of the powers of that celebrAed person, with an 
allowance for the natural partiality «f>earlyfriendshipjt Mr, Hall appears 
to have formed a true and ppnetrating estimate. 1 know no man," 
he said emphatically in ^qpnversitioiu equal tq Sir JfhiAei in talents, 
llie pqwers of his mind are admiraUy.kelpiv^ ; he is defective only 
in imagination and, py imagination, ^HaS to have understood 

^iieiginaliiy;, poster, invention. Ai |ps*qta|ement of the defect of imagi- 
nation, his fitiendv expressed surprise remarking, That he never cb^d 
hete suspected the autiior of the eldfoont^ oratimi for Pdtler^ ivas 
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deilcidAt in fancy/* Hall replied^ Well, Sir^ 1 don't wonder at your re- 
mark. The truth is, he has imagination, too ; but with him imagination 
is an acquisition rather than a faculty. He has, however, plenty of 
embellishment at command ; for his memory retains every thing. His 
mind is a spacious repository, hung round with beautiful images ; and, 
when he wants one, he has nothing to do but reach up his hand to a peg 
and take it down. But his, images are not {nan<l^actured in his mind ; 
they are imported." Mr. Hall believed the genius of his friend. Sir James, 
essentially metaphysical, and Mr. Balmer expressed admiration of some 
of his philosophical papers in the Edinburgh Review ; his article on 
Madame de Stael's Germany,^ and on Dugald Stewart's Preliminary Dis- « 
sertation, among others ; yet said there seemed a heaviness about them, 
and that Mr. Jeffrey could expound a metaphysical theory with more 
vivacity and effect. “ With more vivacity, perhaps," returned Hall ; 

but not with equal judgment. He would not go so deep. Sir. 1 am per. 
Buaded, that if Sir James Mackintosh had enjoyed leisure, and had ex. 
orted himself, he could have completely outdone Jeffrey,. Stewart, and all 
tlie metaphysical writers of our time. 

Though Hall was himself fond of metaphysical studies, he felt their 
barrenness and inutility. A friend observed to him, that, admitting 
those studies did not terminate in profitable discoveries, still they were 
advantageous as a dbld for cultivating and invigorating the mental powers. 
Mr. Hall's ready reply was characteristic of his acuteness and brilliancy, 
and also of the soundness of his understanding : ** An arena,*' he said, 

** not a field, Metaphysicf yield no fruit. They are not a field. They 
are only an arena, to which a man who hds got nothing to do may go 
down sometimes, and try his skill in intellectual gladiatorship. This at 
present is their chief recommendation." His favourite authors were such 
a^ discovered, on abstract subjects,*^ subtilty, depth, or vigour of thought." 
In this class he placed, we are told, the late Jeremy Bentham ; for 
whom he entertained the highest estimation, as an original, profound, ^ 
and accurate thinker ; observing that in the particular province of his 
speculations, the science of legislation, he had advanced to the limits of 
reason ; and that if he were compelled to legislate for the world upon un- 
inspired principles, he should take Bentham, and go from state to state 
with as firm a step as though he walked upon a pavement of adaihant. 

We shall give an example of the soundness of Mr. IlaH's literary taste, 
apart altogether from his religious or political opinions. Dr. Gregory, who 
was a very young man at the J>eginDing 6f their acquaintance, one day 
employed the word/e/ici/y very f^equei)|jj|||Pl^^ ‘Why do you 

say felicity, Sir he asked ; “ Happiness is a better word, more musical, 
and genuine Engjish, coming from the Saxon." “ Not more musical, I 
think. Sir.*' “ Yes, more musical ; and so are wdlrds derived from the 
Saxon, generally. Listen, Sir : ‘ Under the shadow of thy wings will I re- 
joice.' There's cheerful music." Yes ; but rejoice is French." " True j 
but all the rest is Saxon-— ^nd rejtdce is afmost out of tune with the 
•pther words^ Listen again : — 'Thou hast delivered my eyes frdm teluce^ 
my soul from death, and my feet from falling.' All Saxon, Sit, pxcej^t 
deliver, 1 could think of the word tear, Str, till I wept. Then, again, 

for another noble specimen, and almost all good old^ Saxon-Engli^. 

-- - ■ - - -«■*- ■ — ■ — 

• Of this work, eo favourablif rtviewed by Sir James Mackintosh Hell entertain* 
od an almost tcntemptible opinion ; having discovered that the aumitss spoke of a 
well known ideidist as an opponent of the ideal theory, and, Atom thenoe, inferring her 
ignorance of German philosophy.* « 
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' Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever/' 

As a specimen of Mr. Hall's ordinary vivacious conversation^ we might 
refer to his talh on the flat scenery of Cambridgeshire^ which seemed to lie 
like a load on his heart and his eyes. Even on his latest visit to that 
county^ shortly before his deaths the impression was not deadened. A 
friend^ in a morning drive, shewed him all the new improvements^ &g. 
*^True^" he replied; '^buf there is still an oflious flatness^ and an insipid 
sameness of scenery all around. — and he added more seriously, I 
always say of my Cambridge friends, when I witness their contentedness 
in such a country, ' Herein is .the faith and patience of the saints.' 
My faith and patience could not sustain me uuifer it, with the un- 
varying kindness of my friends in addition.** 

Somewhere or other, we have seen Mr. Hall's description of this dreary 
monotony, where, in words more pithy and picturesque than we can re., 
ifiembcr, he speaks of the scanty and stinted vegetation of the flats, as 
of N'uture putting forth flags ofdistress." One of his first conversations 
with Dr. Gregofy, was upon this subject ; and, as it gives a lively idea of 
his rapid impetuous manner, we copy part of K. What do you think 
of Cambridge, Sir.>*' saicfMr. Hall. It is a very interesting place.” 

Yes; the place where Dacon, and Barrow, and Newton studied, and 
where Jeremy Taylor was born, cannot but be intevesting. But that is 
not what I mean ; what do you say of the scenfery. Sir? — what do you 
think of the surrounding country ? Does it not strike you as very insi- 
pid ?’* ** No ; not precisely so.” Aye, aye, I had forgotten, you came 
from a flat country ; yet you must love hills ^ there are no hills here.*' 
Young Gregory replied, there were Madiugley Hill, and the Castle 
Hill, and Gog Magog Hill,” which amused Mr, Hall exceedingly. He 
took these mountains to pieces in a few words, and went on. Before I 
came to Cambridge, I had read in the prize poems, and some other works 
of fancy, of ^ the banks of the Cum,' of ‘ the sweetly flowing stream,' and 
so on : but when I arrived, I was sadly disappointed. When I first saw 
the river as 1 passed over the King’s College Bridge, 1 could not help 
exclaiming. Why the stream is standing still to see the people drown 
themselves ! and that, 1 am sorry to say, is a permanent feeling with me. 
Shocking place for the spirits,, Sir ! I wish you may not find it so. It 
must be the very focus of suicides. Were you ever at Bristol, Sir ? — 
There is scenery — scenery worth looking upon, and worth thinking of ; 
and so there is even at Aberdeen, with all ito surrounding' barrenness. 
The trees on the banks of the Don are as fine as those on the Cam, and 
the river is a/fue, €ir ; It precipices, and foams and dashes, so 

as to invigorate iM:id inspire those who witness it. The Don is a river. 
Sir, and the Severn is u river ; but hot even a poet \fould so designate 
the Cam, unless, by very obvious figure, he termed it the sleeping river.*' 
We have already said that the ^agments of Mr Hall's conversation, 
scattered through his worhs and }i£e, give us a better and higher idea of 
the man, moral and intellectual, than the accounts of his friends. He 
w'as, indeed, a brilliant and powerful talker ; combining' the strength of^ 
Johnson, with a vigour of imagination peculiar to hitiiself. The few scat- 
tered sentences we have still to give shew something both of his mind 
dnd his manner. Some one remarked, in his hearing, that compliments 
are pleasing truths^ and flatteries p/casiiij untruths. Neither,” said 
Hall, are pleasing to a man of reflection ; for the falsehoods in this 
case so nearly assume the semblance of truth, that one is perplexed to 
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tell which is actually given ; and no man is pleased with perplexity/' Of 
compliments^ he also often said^ Two and two do not make four^ and 
twenty and twenty fall far shortof forty; deal not^ then^ in that deceit, 
fill arithmetic/' Mr. Balmer, a friend of Hall's^ to whom we are 
indebted for the conversational remarks which form so valuable a portion 
of Dr. Gregory's Memoir^ says, ft was inte/esting and amusing to 
o}>serve how Mr. Hall’s exquisite sensibility to literary beauty^ inter, 
mingled with^ and qualified the oper.'ition of his principles and learnings 
both as a Christian and a Dissenter. Qf this 1 recollect various instances ; 
but shall give only one. AV^hile conversing respecting Archbishop Magee^ 
his talents, sentiments, conduct, &c., 1 quoted, as a proof of his*High» 
Church principles, a remark from a charge t^en newly published: it' was 
to this effect : That the Roman Catholics have a church without a reli- 
gion ; the Dissenters have a religion without a church ; but the Establish- 
ment have both a church and a religionr Mr Hall was struck with the 
remark. — That, Sir,” he exclaimed, is a beautiful saying. I have 
not heard so fine an observation for a long time. It is admirable. Sir.” 
— You admire it, 1 presume,, for its popit— not its truth ? "I adJQ 
mire it. Sir, for its plausibility and cleverness. It is false, and yet it ‘ 
seems to contain a mass of truth. It is an excellent stone for a Church- 
man to pelt with.” 

On being asked if he had read the Life of Watson, Bishop of Laudaff, 
then recently published ; he said he regretted that* he had — as it had 
lowered his estimate of the Bishop's character. Being asked why, he 
expressed his reluctance to enlarge upon the subject, but added, Poor 
man, 1 pity him ! He married public virtue in his early days, but seemed 
for ever afterwards to be quarrelling with his wife.” Hall, himself, had 
made a marriage of the same kind ; but his conjugal quarrels only pro- 
duced a slight and temporary misunderstanding, scarcely an estrange- 
ment of a vowed affection, strengthened by many pledges. 

Of a penurious person> a friend said, Poor wretch ! you might put 
his soul into a nut-shell.” Yes, Sir,” replied Hall, and even then it 
would creep out at a maggot-hole.” 

On being asked if Dr. Kippis was not a clever man ; Hall said, “ He 
might be a very clever man by nature, for aught I know ; but he laid so 
many books upon his head that his brain could not moye.” Disgusted, 
on one occasion, by the egotism^ and conceit of a preacher, who, with a 
mixture of self-complacency and impudence, challenged his admiration 
of a sermon ; Mr. Hall, who possesssed strong poiye^ of ^tire, which 
he early learned to repress, was provoked to say, Yes, there w'as.pno 
very fine passage in your discourse, Sir.*^ I am rejoiced to hear you 
say so, — which was it " Why Sir, it was the passage from the pulpit 

into the vestry f 

In confessing that he had been led into the fplly of imitating Dr. John- 
son, he said, 1 aped Johnson, and I preached Johnson, and, I atn afraid, 
Hfith little more of evlingelical sentiment than is to be found in his essays ; 
hut it was a youthful folly, and it was a very great folly. 1 might as 
well have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the cumbrous costume of Gog 
and Magog. My puny thoughts could not sustain the load of the words 
in which 1 tried to clothe them.” In speaking off Johnson himself, he 
said, ^'"He shone strongly on the angles of a thought.” 

But Mr. Hall had a higher style of conversation, in which fancy, play^- ^ 
fulness, and point were laid aside, or made subservient to the inculcation ' 
of some great moral lesson. To a clergyman who, from evil habit, had be- 
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coma fond of brandy and water^ to an extent that involved hie character 
and his peace, Mr. Hall, by a premeditated effort, when the brandy-bib^ 
ber asked for the favourite beverage, replied, ** Call things by their right 
name, and you shall have as much as you please." Why ! don’t 1' em- 
ploy the right name ? I ask for a glass of brandy and water.” That' is 
the current, but not thb appropriate name ; ask for a glass of liquid fire, 
and dietilled damnation, and you shall have ti gallon.” The poor man 
became pale, and seemed struggling with anger. ''But,” says Hall," know, 
ing I did not mean to insult him,*he stretched out his hand and said, 
" Brother Hall, I thank you from tHe bottom of my heart and from that 
time he ceased to take brandy and water. To a lady who told that she 
had put on her nightcap, and lain down with her little girl, to get her to 
sleep, pretending she was to sleep with her, Mr. Hall said, " Excuse me, 
Mddam: do you wish your child to grow up a liar ?” When the lady pro- 
tested not ; " Then bear with me while I say, never act a lie before her : 
children are very quick observers, and soon learn that that which as- 
sumes to be what it is not, is a lie, whether acted or spoken.” And this 
i^as uttered with a kindness which precluded offence. In his own sys- 
ll^em of education, Mr. Hall does not appear to have been either active 
or strict, l^e had no laid-down plan of training or discipline. "He 
was,” says his biographer, " remarkably affectionate, and indulgent ; but 
he did nothing systematically to correct defects, to guide or excite their 
minds. Now and then he recommended a book to his daughters ; one, 
perhaps, which he !iad read himself with peculiar satisfaction.” There 
are one or two more points on which we should have liked to mention 
the opinions of Mr. Hall ; and among these is the modern system of " re- 
viewing,*’ of wl^ch, from feeling and principle, he had a fixed and con. 
scientious detfiftatioii. Nothing annoyed him so much as some intrusive 
friend or brother soliciting his pen to usher a volume into the world 
— as " the review,” written by so eminent a person, threw over the 

work a reflected lustre. "With respect to the reviewing Mr. ’s 

Sermon,” he writes to a friend, I must be excused. I have entirely done 
with reviewing. It is an occupation, of all others, I dislike. If you wish 
me to publish, you should never wish me to review ; for you are not aware 
what a serious interruption it is.” Another unanswerable reason follows : 
" I have read Mr. — — ’s Sermon with much pleasure. It is judicious, 
serious, and affecting; but'I am well aware how extravagantly his friends 

at have always over-rated his talents i and were 1 to review, and 

express myself in such terms only as the occasion would justify, I should 
mortify instead of gratifying. In truth, reviewing at the request of par- 
ticular friends is a snare for the conscience. I never wished any person 
to review for me.” • * 

As frequent exactions of this kind were made upon Mr. Hall, we 
find, in his correspondence, many remonstrances against the unrea^ 
eonahkneee of such demands, as a mere inroad on time ; besides that 
repugnance which, in his mind, became an almost morbid feeling. 
In a letter to Mr. Josiah Conder, who had been assailing him 
for some special (not personal) object, he saysi among other strong 
things, " Were such things determined by ^oice, it is my delibe- 
rate opinion, I should prefer going out of the world by any tolera- 
ble mode of death, rather than incur the necessity of writing three 
or four articles in a year. I must, therefore, beg and entreat I may 
* not be urged again upon a subject so ineffably repugnant to all the 
sentiments of my heart.” Mr Hall’s apprenticeship to the review. 
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ing orsft was ' served in the Eoibotio Review and we see how*^e 
Um^ in the trade. This Revidw began about 180i;jBnd in 1884 Hall pro. 
te8ts-<-he never looks into either the Eclectic/ or any Review’* — 
burgh and Quarterly included no doubt— *ahd wishes the whoie tribe 
could be put anend to." The Westminster andTait^ Magazine mast rejoice 
in not having been in existence when this stdrn oenunciation was made, 
with some other fell curse, conveyed by Dr. Gregory in a series of porten- 
tons stars, shedding lurid light over page 539, yol. y. In the same volume 
Hall asserts, that, under the then regitk, we were '^doomed to receive our 
first impression and opinion of books from some ofHhe wickedest, and 
others of the stupidest of men ; men, some of whom have not sense to 
write upon any subject, nor others honesty to. read what they pretend 
to criticise ; yet sit in judgment upon all performances, and issue their 
ignorant and foolish ofacles to the public." The'shameless want of prim* 
ciple in the system of reviewing, justly stigmatized by Hall, has, like 
every other Wickedness which becomes excessive, tended to correct itself. 
Reviewing is still far from perfect : but arrogance, petulance, flippancy^ 
gross ignorance, and intolerable insolence, be^e received a decided chedd 
It would be unjust to take our terapUrary and reluctant leave of thiW 
most important work without acknowledging our deep feeling of the afPec>» 
tionateness and reverence with which Dr. Gregory has fulfilled the most 
delicate office which one friend can perform to another. There is, as 
we have intimated, in a solit'ary instance, either an extreme caution, or a 
cast of thought, which we, as fervent admirers of the manly.minded, 
though not all-perfect preacher, cannot approve. There are, moreover, a 
want of concoction, and sundry faults of arrangement, sufficiently ex. 
plained by the circumstances under which the work is brought out, and 
which, in a second edition, may easily be removed ; but the rightn^irit 
is here, and to us this is all in all. 


THE SLAVE TRADE,— VOYAGE TO WESTERN AFRICA.* 

The gracious speech of his Majesty at the opening of Parliament, has 
produced, at least, one disappointment. It, gives no echo to the long 
and loud professions of the Whig party gener^y, nor yet to those of the 
individual members of the Whig administration, who formerly took a 
lead in the emancipation of British Colonial Slaves, ^his, in the mani- 
festo, so to speak,^f a liberal government to a new and reformed Parlia. 
ment, and to a people now first enjoying a large nfeasure of representa- 
tive freedom, is a singular omission ; and we can easily conceive the dis. 
appointment to thousands in both kingdoms, and particularly to tfiSse 
English dissenters in the North.of England, in whose ears the eloqueillfis of 
Mr. Brougham, in the last popular oration he ever made, is still ringing, 
when they perused a royal speech, made at the - most august period of 
our history, the assembling of a free Parliament, and found no allusion 
to the existence of the monstrous iniquity, the national sin, of Colonial 
Slavery. There may be reasons for this silence / but^ they should not, 
and cannot, prove satisfactory. 

To the actual state of slavery in the Colonies, which presents nothing 
to make the friends of emancipation abate one jot in their effbrts, we 
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may soon have occasion to recur. At present^our attention has been drawn 
to the state of the trade^— the fountain*head of the iniquity^ in which it 
must be vigorously attacked^ if it is to be successfully attacked at all^ — ^by 
a highly meritorious volume^ drawn up from actual observation; in which 
the traffic^ not of past t{mes> but asdt exists^ in defiance of all our Treaties 
and Acts of Parliament^ at the present moment is depicted. This simple re- 
cord of facts is worth volumes of eloquence. In September^ 1830 ^ the writer^ 
Mr. Leonard, sailed from England for the Western Coast of Africa in 
the Dryad frigate, commanded by Vkptain Hayes, who had been appointed 
to the African station for suppressing the Slave Trader The early objects 
seen by the voyager are described with liveliness and force ; but, to us, 
these are of minor importance ; and the first event demanding notice is 
the Dryad meeting, near Sierra Leone, the brig Plumper, which had just 
examined a vessel under French colours, with 300 slaves on board, bound 
for Guadeloupe. And, now, mark the efficiency of our treaties to suppress 
the Slave Trade : neither British ships, nor those of any other power, are 
nermitted the right of search in French vessels*; the French prevention 
iquadron shows no great zeal in the service; and, accordingly, this slave 
mip, like many others, sailing at One time under the white flag, but now 
under the could not lawfully be detained, and so proceeded in peace 

to the end of her voyage. The colours of France, and fictitious French 
papers, aM continually employed by the Spanish and Portuguese slave- 
dealers to give impunity to their nefarious speculations. It is also stated 
by our author to be the general opinion in Sierra Leone, that the French 
Government has never yet sincerely wished to destroy the traffic. Be- 
fore the Dryad arrived on the coast, there had been several rather des- 
perate actions between British vessels and slavers ; the crews of the 
latter, from the nature of their engagement, having every motive to de- 
fend their ships to the last extremity. The basis of the agreement is ex- 
actly the old Buccaneer principle — no prey, no pay, Mr. Leonard says, — 
They defend themselves to the utmost, as they receive no part of their wages, 
which is from thirty, to sixty dollars a month, according to the rank they hold, until 
their live cargo is safely disembarked at the destined port; when they have a certain 
number of dollars additional, according to the number of slaves landed alive ; and, in 
the event of capture, they forfeit every thing.*’ 

There is injustice in passing, in total silence, those p^rts of the Voyage 
which shows the author's descriptive powers to advantage; and which, 
with many readers, will form the main attraction of his work ; but we 
have alread)^ declared our object, and must be contented with indicating, 
that general readers will find much to gratify them in this volume. This 
premised, we proceed : — The low place the African holds in the scale of 
being is an opinion not confined exactly to those who would palter with 
conscience, to glozo over their dealings in the flesh qnd blood of their 
fellow creatures. There was no. evidence of this inferiority, in our sooty- 
complexioned brethren, viable to Mr. Leonard. In the settlement of 
t^ierra Leone, the various clans of negroes hold as high a place in the 
scale of intellect, as any of the other tongues and tribes that people that 
singular place. 

<< I examined,” he says, several claesee in each school, and studiously compared 
the acquirements of the liberated African with the other children. There teas no 
pereepHble difference^ The lighU and ehades V inUtteet teemed to hear much the 
tame proporjion among them, a$ among the ehihhrert tf our own labouring olatsee at 
home* For the ago of these childreh, their progress, under the system of education 
adopted, seemed to be very rapid.” • 

We have been long blessed with a Government,, which, whether at home 
or in the Colonies, was always far superior to the meanness of calculation 
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about pounds^ shillings^ and peace. In Freetown^ is a church which cosf 
from £50^000 to £80^000 ; which naturally being found far too large for 
the purposes for which churches are presumed to be intended^ was con. 
verted, into the uses of the synagogue at Jerusalemya place for wrangling 
and bargaining. It is now undergoing reduction^ and may^ after the 
expenditure of a fe# more thousands^ be a chu^h at last. 

Travellers and voyagers^ go where they^ wilf^ appear to entertain a 
prejudice against the Miraionaries. From this Mr. Leonard is not quite 
exempt^ and it has led him into occasional injustice. The infamous case 
which he mentions of the seduction^of an English girl^ is bad enough ; 
but there must have been some better reason for other missionaries refus. 
ing longer to superintend the schools of the liberated Africans^ than 
sympathy with their fallen brother. Mr. Leonard's description of Kissey^ 
a Village of liberated Africans^ in the neighbourhood of Freetown^ the 
capital of Sierra Leone^ exhibits a picture of the free settlements^ which 
it is delightful to contemplate. It is full of promise. 

During our stay here^** heaays, << among other liberated African villages, 1 visittid 
Kissey, situated about four miles to the eas^vaxd of Freetown, on the side of a gentle 
acclivity, about a mile from the river side. There is an excellent road to this village, 
and Wellington, situated a little farther on, winding round the base of those lofgr|' 
mountains behind F'reetown, here still embellished with rich foliage^ and diversidw 
with valleys and ravines, clothed in the gayest manner imaginable. On the left hand, 
the wide, still, and expansive river is seen at a little distance, slowly stealing towards 
the sea. All between the road and its sloping bank is coveKd with long grass, yellow 
with the sun, appearing like ripe com, waving in the gentle breeze, interspersed 'with 
groves and solitary trees, and the straggling, thatphed huts of the manumitted slaves. 
The base of the hills on the right is embraced by several European villas and farms, 
well laid out, and ornamented with hedgerows of pine>apple plants, \Vhich grow wild 
here in eveiy direction ; and close to the road, on both sides, throughout its whole 
extent, numerous cottages are placed, each surrounded by a piece of well cultivated 
ground, full of enssada, cocoa plants, and fruit trees, and hedged in, and ornamented 
with several kinds of ci'cepiiig plants,— the residences of liberated Africans^ who have 
been some time in the colony. 

On approaching Kisscy, the only striking objects which present themselves are the 
church, a large unoccupied government boi|se, and two or three other civilized looking 
buildings, residences of the liberated African manager, and a few missionaiy assist* 
ants. All the rest has the appearance of a complete Indian village; the huts, peeping 
through groves of plantain and banana trees, formed of poles stuck in the ground, 
interwoven with twigs of mangrove, after the manner of a basket, the crevices filled 
up with clay, and the roof thatched with rank meadow grass. They are separated 
from each other hy^the pieces of ground allotted to each inhabitant, and by streets of 
respectable width;' and consequently, although the whole contain only from eight 
hundred to one* thousand pe^ns, they are scattered over ayeiy considerable extent 
of surface. All the liberated African villages in the colony are very similar in appear- 
ance. Of these. Regent’s Town, in the mountain district, about three miles from 
this, is considered the finest. 

** During my visits to Kissey, I occasionally entered the church, -.-4t large unfinished 
building, capable oAx>ntaining nearly one thousand person^ while the negro children 
were singing at the pitch of their shrill voices, a diurnal song of praise, superintended 
by a black missionary assistant, belonging to the village. When 1 entered, they, of 
course, all looked round and smiled, hut continued, w^^hopen mouths and teeth of 
ivory, to scream their canticle to the end of the verse ; when all was hush, and, at a 
given signal from the teacher, a hundred little voices squeaked « Good evei^g, Sir T 
repeating the salutation two or three times. As my visits were always accidental, 
the children were, of course, quite unprepared ; and I cannot speak too highly of the 
progress they appeared to have made in reading and writing, of their clean and neat 
appearance, and the intelligent smiles of health, pleasure, and curiosity, that beamed 
fiom every countenance. In the discipline of these village schools^ how'ever, so far as 
I could learn, there is too much time lost in singing psalms and hymns ; the greater 
part of the day being passed in this exercise. 

<< The view nrom the upper part of the rising ground in which Kissey is situated, 
embraces some stiiking and beautiful Objects.” 
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K Trade here is fairly begun ; and from the happy village^ and the fair 
landscape^ we turn^ with increased pleasure^ to thp first indications of a 
solid basis on ^hich rest our flattering hopes of African civilization. 

<< At pi'esent,** says our author, ^ there are no fewer than fifteen or twenty ahipa 
in this, tlie Mellaooree aud Searcies rivers, embarking cargoes of timber for England, 
and almost every week adding one or two to the number. The trade of the colony 
employs about fifty thousand tons of shipping annually. Since the suppression of 
the Slave Trade in these riv^ t^at system of vassalage and enlistment, under the 
banner of a chief, which was so necessary for personal protection during its conti- 
nuance, has ceased to exist ; and the sun of freedom having poured his benignant 
and fertilizing influence on the desecrated soil, industry has been fostered, and every 
description of improvement has made rilpid progress among the native tribes in the 
vicinity. The wckmI trade commenced in 1816, under the auspices of Mr. McCor- 
mack, a respectable merchant of Freetown, who, by much labour and perseverance, 
taught the native Bullonis aud Timmaniiees to cut down the stately ancient mon. 
archs of the forest, and prepare them for transportation to another land. 

The untaught savages at first laughed at him, and even the Europeans at 
Freetown considered his attempt as a wild scheme ; and nothing but the greatest 
exertions could have ovei'come the difliculties he had to encounter in the prejudices 
of the luitivcs, the want of beasts of burden, of carriages, or roads of any sort, by 
which to convey the trees to the river side. Perseverance, however, surmounted 
every obstacle; and the timber trade of this colony has so rapidly increased, that the 
annual duties on the importatibucof it alone amount to a very considerable sum ; I 
believe about L.1!0,000. The wood, which is commonly called African oak or teak, 
from the resemblance it bears to them, although it is in some measure different from 
both, is now fioated down the river in rafts, and deposited in factories, as they are 
called or storehouses, erected in convenient places on the different islands, or on 
the main, to be in readiness for embarkation. Vessels, previous to going up .the 
Sierra Leone river to take in a i^rgo, discharge their ballast at a spot near the 
Bullom shore, a little above Freetown, called from this The Ballast Ground.” 

About Christmas the Dryad left Sierra Leone to cruise off the river 
Gallinas, a slave mart about a hundred miles to the southward, to look 
out for slave ships ; and so plentiful are these vessels on the coast, that 
several of them, fitted up for the human cargo they expected to obtain, 
were fallen in with, on the short cruise ; but as no slaves were yet on 
board, they could not be meddled with. Their practice is to stand off 
and on to the land, until their cargo should be collected, which is done 
by an agent on shore, who, as the slaves arrive, places them in a large 
shed, or factory, as it is called, where they are penned up like so many 
cattle. These vessels have often to remain for several weeks, before the 
number which they are capable of taking on board can be obtained. 
When this is done they run in-shore towards evening, seldom anchor- 
ing ; and in the course of an hour or twb, every thing being previously 
prepared, they embark their living ca];go with the assistance of large 
•canoes, when theyt immediately make all sail, and are generally many 
miles from land before daybreak.’* It' is a remarkable fact that, in a 
colony established foi; the suppression of the slave trafi^, and maintained 
at great expense of life and treasure, there are |>ersonB deeply embarked 
in the trade \ and that it is a common occurrence for liberated negroes 
to be again kidnapped and r^-sold. One instance was related to Mr. Leo- 
nard, of a man who bad been three times kidnapped, and as often liberated 
from the transport ships, on board of which he was, being captured by 
the British vessels Brazen, Maidstone, and Esk, at periods some years 
distant. Schoolmasters have been known to sell their pupils, and Eu- 
ropean settlers sell African children whom they obtain as servants and 
af^rentices. Many arts are put in practice to betray the unwary manumito 
slaves ; and for a decrease in the numbers of the colony, amounting 
to five thottsftnd, Mr. Leonard can imagine no reason save kidnapping. 
He forgets, apparently, the numbers who take to the Bush; but that cases 
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of this flagrant nature should exist at all^ is an abuse which demands in* 
stant attention. * ^ 

The way in which the colonial government proceeds with the liberated 
negroes is interesting in this country ; and we shall, therefore, give Mr. 
Leonard’s account, in an extract at some length. 

<< As soon as an illicit trader in slaves is taken possessiim of by one of our ships of 
war, which is generally done after a long cl^ase, all her ^w, with the exception qf 
the captain, and one or two others, are removed on« board the capturing vessel, from 
which they are usually landed on the nearest part of the coast, and two mid^ipmen, 
or other junior ofRcers, and from five to twenty men, according to the size of the 
vessel} are sent on board to navigate her to Sierra Leone, where all slave vessels cap- 
tured on the coast of Africa, by ouf ciuisers,*are immediately carried for adjudication 
by the Courts of Mixed Commission resident there. These courts, under the provi- 
sions of the treaties between Great Britain and Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Brazil, ought to consist of* a commissary judge, a commissioner of arbitration ; and a 
registrar from each of the high contracting parties. Oif the part of Great Britain, 
the goveiiior is the present acting judge ; Mr. Smith, (a gentleman who has held 
various situatioiis on the coast for a long period,) commissioner of arbitration, and 
Mr. Lewis, registrar ; but at present the Brazilian commissary judge, Mr. Joseph de 
Paivn, is the only foreign commissioner at Sierra Leone. From the decision of these 
tourts there is no appeal. Their duties are extensive, and the contingent expenses 
proporiionably large ; the Whole of which arc in the first instance paid by the Britirii 
Government, but one half is afterwards repaid by*the several foreign governmenU 
concerned. It appears by the report from the select committee on the settlement of 
Sierra Leone, IHth July, 1830, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, that 
the expense of these courts in salaries and contingencies, to our own officers alone, in 
the year 1829, amounted to L.6097, 9s. lid. The unhappy inmates of the holds of 
slave vessels brought to Sierra I.eone, ai'C landed and lodged in the Liberated African 
Yard, as soon as it is ascertained beyond a doubt that the vessel has been le|^lly 
captured, which is sometimes not done for several days ; and the slaves continue 
cooped* up ill their filthy and wretched abode, until all the tedious paltry ceremonies 
of the law are punctiliously attended to ; hut if any epidemic prevails among them, 
which ver^ frequently happens, they arc landed, on the representation of the surgeon 
to the courts, immediately on the vessePs arrival, and lodged in the lazarotto, near 
Kissey. Here they remain until recovery, and until arrangements ai’C made for lo- 
cating them. After adjudication, a portion of ground, generally in the vicinage of 
one of the numerous villages in the colony, having been marked out by the govern- 
ment suiveyor, or other person appointed by the governor, sufficiently large for the 
purpose of emting huts, and 'maintaining the newly manumitted sLaves, they are 
taken to the spot by the superintendent or an assistant, and employed in clearing it, 
and in cutting wood for building, and glass for thatching their future residences ; and 
while so employed, they arc lodged hi a depot in the village, or in the houses of the 
inhabitants, if they choose to receive tlienf. 

As the latter usually find relatives or countrymen among the new comers, they 
are generally willing to allbrd them both shelter and assistance. Sometimes they are 
dispersed among the different village instead of being located in one spot. During 
the first six months after their arrivjil in the colony, they are fed and clothed by go- 
vernment, each receiving for this purpose twopence per dieiy, whidh is found quite 
adequate to their wants; and after having completed the erection of their huts, 
which it takes but a short time to accomplish, they are employed at any public 
works that may Ingoing forward ; being permitted, duriqg part of the six months, 
to cultivate the piece of ground allotted to them ; the assistant superintendent of 
liberated Africans, before leaving them cotii'ely to their own guidance^ supplying 
them, ftom an extensive depot or store k^t fei^that purpose^ situated in cloM prox- 
imity to the slave yard, with articles of dress and booking utensils, together with a 
quantity of esculent se^ and plants, such as Indian com, and cassada, to rear ffir 
their fliture support They are all much gratified on receiving these necessaries^ con- 
sidering themselves enriched. 

^ The articl#at present supplied to each male emanciinted slave, on his location, 
cost about L.1, 10s., which, together with six months* allowance of twupence a-day, 
make the whole of the mere personal expense of each male adult to nis Majesty's 
govttnment amount to about L.Sb The daily allowance is^ of couxee, extended in 
the cases of ]|srsons who^ from age or infirmity, are incapable of si 4 »portin^ them- 
selves. Females receive twopence a-day for thiM montha only, and as many of the 
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’ children m possible alboTt a certain age^ on condemnation of the resscl^ are appren<r 
\ioed ont, as has been already stated, to persons of respectable appearance in the co- 
lony. With the exception of those negroes I'ecently arriv^, who, from the exccssiye 
crowding, and the bad quality and scantiness of the food and water, are al- 
most always filthy, emaciated, and covered with disease,' the manumitted riaves ap- 
pear in general to be clean in their persons, sleek and well fed, and very well satis- 
fied with their condition. After a short stay in the colony, the industrious are 
occasionally permitted to ^Itivate patches of waste land in the country, besides 
their own allotted piece al ground, with the understanding that their occupa- 
tion of the former shall tetnporary. By sellifig the produce of this they 

are enabled to obtain many of the comforts, and a few of the luxuries en- 
joyed by their European neighbours. Some idea may be formed of the ac- 
tual condition of these people fi'om a short description of Murray Town, a vil- 
lage two or three miles west of Freetown, erected in April 1829, and peopled 
with three hundred and twenty-six Africans just imported, placed here under the 
management of a discharged black soldier of the Royal African Goips. It com- 
prises four wide streets — ^the ^uts ranged on each side, and Separated from each other 
by pieces of cultivated ground. Each hut is formed in the following manner : — 
Poles about ten or twelve feet long are stuck deep in the ground, about a foot and a 
half apart, in the form of a square of twelve or fourteen feet, leaving vacant spaces 
for one or two windows, and two doors of common size; one in front, and the other 
behind. Round these pole^ to the height of six feet, dried twigs are wattled so as , 
perfectly to resemble a coarse basket The outside of th|8 is plastered over with red 
clay, and the roof made quadrypteral, peake^ and thatched with long rye grass. 
The floor is the ^are ground, unpSved and unMarded, and in most of them a clay 
wall is run up so as to form two apartments, and thus the bouse is finished. The 
situation of the windows is, in many of them, neither supplied with glass or shut- 
ters : the weather is so hot they want neither. I have always made it a practice to 
enter these humble dwellings and converse sdth the inhabitants, who are very thank- 
ful for any attention shenm to them by a white person. They seem to like very 
much to be taken notice of and spoken to. How do you do to-day, Mu*amc ?*' is 
always ansu'ered with a Tankec, Daade,** accompanied with a half curtsey and 
many 'smiles of satisfaction. I observed, during these visits, that the fnrnitui'e of the 
houses in this town in general consisted of a cane or bamboo sofa or bed-place, with 
cane mats or round clumps of wood to sit on in room of chairs ; a few plates, bowl^, 
calabashes, wooden spoons, and several cast-iron pots and kettles. In some of the 
houses there were even small mimirs to be seen, and several articles of finery in dress 
hung up. In most of them there was a ,bin of rncoas, besides nninerons heads of 
Indian com, strung together and hung up to dry ; baskets of cassada, which several of 
the inhabitants were cleaning and pounding into tapioca, and calavaiices, all ready 
' for market. The huts have no chimney, and the burning log for the purpose of 
cooking is placed in the middle of the floor, and the smoke allowed to find its escape 
where it may. In the vicinity of this little village the ground is thoroughly cleared 
and well cultivated. Let it not be forgottep that these people have been established 
barely two years. Those who have been longer in the colony are in proportion bet- 
ter provided with necessaries and.comfbrts. 

A great many of the liberated Africans are.employed as labourers in the -wood 
trade of the river, receiving five dollars a month as wdges. Many more have been 
taught to employ themselves as artisans, and several are engaged ^ily as labourers 
in Freetown, and in the different villages of the Peninsula. From alj that 1 have ob- 
served, there appears to be no lack of industry among those who have been some time 
in the colony, and little can be expected for a considerable peijpd from men just 
escaped to light and liberty, fhnn the dreadful privations of a slave hold. They are 
acute and active in bargaining, and they do not appear to be by any means deficient 
in inteHigence. It is unfair to take, as a criteridn of the natural abilities of the 
liberated African, the apparent stiipMlty of those who have been imported at an ad- 
vanced age. We all knVw how difllcult it is, even among ourselves, to learn or im- 
prove after a certain period of life, and to get rid of had habits which have grown 
with 118 . How much more difficult must it be to do this, and also to acquire new 
notions and habfts at an advanced period of life^ where no ray ofiJight had ever 
shone upon the mind, where the habits were savage^ and where vhe only idbas 
which the individual possesied did not extend fiirther than his casual wants and 
necOssIties I 

" It is among the children of these people brought up in the colonv, that their 
mental capacity is to be judged of; and the children in the Govemmint schools at 
Freetown, as well as in those of the villages, appeared to me to he equal in intelU- 
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gence and acquiraments to European children of the same agCi* The liherated AfrUi 
cans have not certainly made that progress in civilizat^ which might have heen es? 
pected, when we consider trouble th^hi^ been ufRn^ and the money that has 
been lavished for this purpose by the motid|r country ; bat this is not attributable to 
any defect of natural ability among thlm/ but to a variety of contingent circum* 
stances, among which not ^e least obvio^is the Continued importation of their 
countrymen into the colony, whose barbmnl habits t^y have, in some measure, 
been weaned from ; but to which, from early associa^n, they will naturally hp 
prone to recur, on observing^ them practised by^themew comers, for v^hom, as 
countrymen, they must feel a strong attachment; and with whom, speaking the 
same language, and having recently left their own paternal lifhd and much re- 
gretted homes, they must feel the strongest inclination to associatCi Another 
cause of their tardy improvement may hafe b^n the foequent change^ by desith 
or otherwise^ of governors and kuperintendants, and the adoption of different 
methods of management^ or perhaps mismanagement, consequent upon these 
changes. Persons unacquainted with the interests of any settlement^ and who have 
no local experience of the country and its inhabitants, must be evidently unfit to 
dii^t and command there. The practice of sending such persons from England for 
this purpose has not certainly tended to promote the interests of the colony, or the 
amelioration of its factitious inhabitants. The want of capital and encouragement 
to cultivate articles of tropical produce^ such as coffse, cotton, &c., which woidd find 
a market out of the colony, probably also tends to throw a damp on their industry. 
For of what use would it be to rear more cocoas, yams, and cassava than they can 
make use of themselves and dispose of in the colony, when, as these are articles which 
cannot be exported, they must rot on their hands. Besides these causes of the tardy 
progress of civilization, it does really seem to me that the superintendence of the ma- 
numitted slaves is not sufficiently close and strict A most zealous and attentive super- 
vision of those recently imported must be of the first consequence, so as to humanize 
and reclaim them from their barbarous habits, — to prevent them from relapsing into 
their primitive state of brutishness — ^to obviate their being kidnapped from the colony ; 
ill fact, to exercise a salutary degree of restraint over them — ^to instruct them, and 
to assist, overlook, and protect them in all their actions, and in their operations of 
labour and industry. J know that all this is said to be already effected, that there 
are superintendents, managers, and schoolmasters in every village for the above pur- 
poses ; but it appears to me that they are somewhat too remiss in their duty, and 
somewhat too heedless and insensible of the humane object for which they are ap- 
pointed ; else no individual could be kidnapped without the occurrence being speedily 
known, — ^no individual, however wild and irreclaimable, could return to his primi- 
tive savage habits, and establish himself in « the bush,** without considerable exertion 
being made to bring him back. That many have thus been suffered to resume their 
oiiginal barbarism is evident, were there no other proof of the fact, than the nume- 
rous nocturnal glimmering fires in the woods, as well as the scattered sheds^ or wig- 
wams, to be seen in various directions among the underwood and jungle throughout 
the peninsula, large enough to contain only two or three persons sitting upright 
one would willingly apply any personal censure in this case, because the ddties of 
every individual connected with the liberated African departmept must be, if properly 
performed, equally arduous, laborious| and unpleasant. But, then, every one con- 
nected with it is well paid ; and surely a little more paternal control than has been 
hitherto exercised, besides the common*routine of duty, for the mke o^ humanity, Is 
a great desideratum. • 

«Two things are worthy of remark among these poor Africans: Great external re-' 
spect is paid to the Sifobath. The blacks on that day are c^n and neatly dressed, 
the religious meetings are well attended, and the busy clamour of the week is hushed 
into a solemn stillness, more itnpressive even than the calm sei'enity which pervades 
every thing on that hallowed day in our own frw and happy land, doubt the 
missionaries deserve the credit of this. The othei: foot is, that although spirits axe 
remarkably cheap in the colony, I have never seen, in ^1 my excursions among them, 
a single liberated African in a state of intoxication. Twirii I could say as much fi»r 
their civilized brethren.'* 

There are many individualB who imagine, we oanndlM|i upon* what 
grounds, that since the abolition of the trade by a wtSinn act of the 
British Legl^tare, that not only is t^ condition of the slaves in our 
West India illiiiids nmiih ameliorated/bet our aots^for suppressing the 
trade, and our treaties with Spain, Portugal, andmnee, if they have 
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^not entirely done awjay with dave d^ng> have softened its attendant 
inZaeries, Such personewe ii^vitajt^ perusal of this volume; but we 
may select one or two. ihstanOeinun the spritig of isai, the Black 
Joke> a tender belongings to the Bl^ad^ fell iii With the MarineHto, a 
large Spanish slave-brig^ carryipgj(^ve twenty j^ounders^ with a crew of 
seventy-two men^ and n cargo of four* .hundred and ninety-six slaves^ — 
a fortune to the whole i^w^ cotild ^it haye been safely conveyed to tlie 
islands. After a gallant action, which is desci^ibed by Mr. Leonard with 
great animation;, the Spaniard was captured. Among hpr wounded crew 
were found several Englishmen. \We think mfOre of her cargo. Those 
who have* often shuddered at the horrora of the middle passage, have 
small cause of congratulation, save that the scenes of diabolical cruelty 
are transferred to the ships of our Christian allies 


' ^ Immediately after the vessel was secured, the living were found sitting on the 
heads and bodies of the dead and the dying below. Witnessing their distress, the cap- 
tors poured a large quantity of water into a tub for them to drink out of ; hut, being 
unused to snch generosity, they merely imagined that their usual scanty daily allow- 
ance of half a pint per man was about to be served out ; and w^hon given to under- 
staoid that they might take aS much of it, and as often as they felt inclined, they 
teemed astonished, and mshed in a body, with headlong eagerness, to dip their 
parched and ftverish tongues ftitiv the refreshifig liquid. Their heads became wedged 
in the tub, andVere with some difficulty got, out — ^not until several were nearly siif- 
fbeated in its contents. The drops that fell on the deck were lapped and sucked up 
with a most frightful eagerness. Jugs were also obtained, and the water handed 
round to them ; and in their precipitation and anxiety to obtain relief from the 
burning thirst which gnawed their vitals, they madly bit the vessels with their teeth, 
and champed them into atoms; Then, to see the look of gratlflcation— the breath- 
less unwillingness to part with the vessel, from whiclj^ by their glistening eyes, they 
seemed to have dra'wn such exquisite enjoyment ! Only half satisfied, they clung to 
it, though empty, as if it were more dear to them, and had afforded them more of 
earthly bliss, than all the nearest and dearest ties of kindred and affection. It was 
8 picture of such utter misery from a natural want, more distressing than any one 
can conceive, who has not witnessed the horrors attendant on the slave trade on the 
coast of AfHcff, or who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings of a burning 
thirst under a tropical sun. On their way ashore to this island front the prize — 
fhelr thirst still nnquenched— they lapped the salt water from the boat*s side. The 
^ tu them was new, until they tasted all its bitterness ; they, no doubt, looked 
upon it as one of their own expansive A-esh water streams, in which they were wont 
to bathe, or drink with unrestrained freedom and enjoyment. Before they were 
landed, many of the Africans already liberated at this settlement went on boainl 
to see them, and found among them several of their friends and relations The 
meeting, as may be supposed, was, for the moment, one of pleasure, but soon changed 
into piidii and gi1e£ Can there be in Britain — the happy and the free — an individual 
with a heart in his bosom, who will, after this* advocate slavery ? A single fact like 
this overthrows all thwplausible sophistry whjch such an indiridual may make use 
of to obtain plntisan^ besides those who, like himself, are interested in its support. 
Such converts to the creed of the right of property in human flesh are much misled. 
They have only shewn to them the bright side of the picture^the comparatively 
happy (yet truly wretched t) condition of the slaves in our West India colonies. 
Th^ know nothing of the withering horrors daily taking place on the eoast of 
this desolated and unhappy land, from which between sixty and eighty thousand of 
Its poor nnoffeudhig chBten ^are forcibly abstracted annuaBy— cruelly tom from 
home^ friends, and kindred— flrom all that can alone make a life of wretchedness 
tolerable. The Spanish crew, with the ezeejition of a fow seii^ up in the prize to 
Sierra Leone, were kept prisoners for some time at Pemando Po, but were after, 
wards sent inVjjmAifaoU to the ialand of Anobona, where they were landed and* 
turned adrift.” 

Some montfln|R|^r Mr. Leonard motions another exploit of the Black 
Jefcoj which we may ^notice hem. The'reaaeoiiig he rai^ upon this 
fa j perfectly .rV . t 

"UTkeMladt JAe,/«&feenS^in.tiw Blflit taiwwi wActirtiirM. 

on the 20th of July, the Spanish schooner, Potoii, of flinety-eight ton^ twenty-six 
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mmy and one hundred and nineiy^one ejiavee on pitard^ bound from Lagos to Hgi/ 
vaniitt ; and, on the TOth September, the tn^o tenders', in company, chased into' ii/ 
river Bonny, and captured^he Spanish bfigs, Hapfdo and tlegulo,_the forrner of one 
hundred and seventy^ifive tdins, eight large guns, men, and two hundred and 

four elaves ; the latter, oiic^hui^red and forty.^veii tons, (both Spanish admeasure, 
ment,) five large guns, Jifty men^ and two slavea': ^th bound to Cuba. Connected 
with the capture of these, vessels,, a ciiTumstaiKce pf tlie moM' horrid and revolting na- 
ture occiirr^, the relation of which will afford an ^dit!^al Instance of the cruelty 
and apathy of those who carry-on the slavh trade, -pof ||^e ImpeifBCtion of the laws 
enacted for its suppression, as well as of the additional Inhumanity ehtailed upon it 
by ourselves, as a consequence of the veiy imperfection of these laws. IQfoth vessels 
were discovered at the entrance of the Bonny, having just sailed from thence ; and, 
when chased by' the tenders, put back, made nil sail up the river, and ran on shore. 
During the chase, they were seen from our vessels to throw their slaves overboard, 
by twos, shackled togetlier by the ancles, and le,ft in this manner to sink or swim, 
as they best could ! Men, women, and young children, were seen, in great numbers, 
stniggling in the water, by every one on Imard of the two tenders; and, dreadful to 
relate, upwards of a hundred and fifty of these wretched creatures perished in this 
Avay, without there being a hand to help them; for they had all disappeared before 
the tenders reached the spot, excepting two, who wert fortunately saved by our boats 
from the clement with uliicli they were stniggling. Several managed, with diffi- 
culty, ns may be supposeil, to swim on shore, and mapy were thromi into large 
canoes, and in tliat manner landed, and escaped death ; but' the multitude of dead bodies 
cast upon the bcndi, diiritig tli ‘ sin rcding furtiiigb/^uiiiifuliy demonstrated that the 
account given to us, by the nal hes on the banks of the Runny, of the cirtent of the maa- 
Hiicre, had been far from exaggerated. The individuals ivhose lives had been saved by 
the boats, were two fine intelligent young men, rivette<l togetlier by the ancles in the 
manner described. Botli of them when recovered, pofnted to the Rapido as the vessel 
from which they were thrown into the water. On boarding this vessel, no slave was 
'' found ; but her remorseless crew having been seen from both tenders busily engaged 
in Mieii’ work of destruction, and as flic two poor blacks, who endeavoured to express 
gratihide for their rescue by every means in their power, asserted, with horror and 
alarm depicted in every feature, that Ibis wa^ the vessel fium which they were 
thrown, she was taken possession of. On board the Regulo on/v two hundred and 
four staves leere found rernainhu/j of about four hundred and fifly» All of those on 
board of her were branded ivith the letter T on the right shoulder. Had the com- 
iiia’'d(M* of tlie Black .loke, (which had been cmizing off the river Bonny for a long 
Iieriofi,) who knew that those vessels were lying (here, ready to take slaves on board, 
been iiennitted to use every means in his ]»ower to suppress the slave trade, ho could 
and Avoiild have gone up the river with his vessel, and destroyed them with tlic 
greatest e:isc ; and thereby prevented the merciless cruelty which subsequently took 
place. But no ! He dared no: ; because he was liable in heavy penalties, had he 
even detained a Spaniard, without having slaies aelually on hoard* These inhuman 
scoundrels are fully aware of this; and it was this very legal impediment to the cap- 
ture of Spanish vessels which iiidiired them to throw their nii>«ernbie captives into the 
river; ^o that, no slaie heiiig found when boarded by the tenders, they and their 
vessels might he suffered to esgijie. Ilut they could not effect their nefarious design 
completely, for our tenilers were close at their heels, and they were detected in their 
crime, and consequently detained Xs, however, there were no ^\A\i£SOactually found 
on board of the Unpido, and aa the menibei*s of the Court of ^ixed Commission at 
Sierra I.eone usually adhere the le^fr, instead of the spiritj of the law, and the 
treaties haidng for tikeir object the Suppression of the slave ^rade— although the fact 
of her having slaves, bona fide, on board, and linviiig thrown them out in the mur- 
derous manner doscrilicd, was witnessed by some hundreds of persons — it is question- 
ed by m:i!.y i.eiv, on a consideration of the circumstances attending the trial ofi cases 
somewhat similar, whether this court, from whose fcixiict there is no appeal^ will 
condemn her or not. It is quite certain, whether this may be the case or not, that 
there will be no punishment inflicted upon tlio perpetrators of so great a crime. 
Tima, as I have already said, the half measures we are obliged to adopt for the snp- 
prCHsion of this merciless traffic, adds incalculably to its iiiliumanlty. Here we see 
that, in a futile attempt to save their vessels from rapture, these remorseless sperii- 
lators iu h^d sacrifleed more tliaii a hundred and Had we let them 

alone, the draMRit event would not have taken place.” • 

One more|nstance we give of the atrocities from the trade 

in slaves. 

xo. xii.l— vor. II. 3 G 
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The l^aveT^ade. , 

'/r^ A ne^ro female ilaTe, on board the schooner captured by the brig Plumper, had,’ 
’’ Ai the language of Mr Leonard, << with a purity of heart that would have done ho- 
tiour to the most refined and exalted state of human society, long and indignantly 
repulseil the disgusting advances of the master of the scliqjjiier, until, at last, the ini- 
quitous wretch, finding himself foiled in his execrable atUmpts on her person, became 
fiirioiis with disiippoiutnient, and murdered his unfortunate and unofiending victim 
with the most savage ci*uelty, the details of which arc too horrible to be conceived, 
far less described ! And ye\ these inhiifUt'in miscreants, in the event of their vessel 
hiing captiireil, are generally allowed to gb unpiinislied. We cannot, or at all events 
we do not, punish them : tha^c is left for the laws of tUeir own country, and they are 
coiiFcqucntly suffered to escape. 

^ This is but one instance of the numerous unheard of horrors entailed on the na« 


live Africans by the Slave Tiadc, as it iv at present carried on. I shall relate another 
whicli also occurred veiy recently, llis Majesty’s 'jh ip Medina, cruizing off the river 
Gallinas, destTied a suspicious sail, and sent a boat to examine her, the officer of 
which found her to be fitted for the reception of slaves, but without any on board, 
and consequently allowed her to proceed on her course. It was discovered some lime 
afterwards, by one of the meu belonging to the vessel, that she had a female sbivc on 
board when the Medina made her appearance, and knowing that, if found, thissingle 
slave would condemn the vessel, the master ( horrcsco referens J lashed the wretched 
creature to an anchor, and ordered it to be thrown overboard I This is an instance 
of the additional inhumanity indirectly tmtailed on the slave tiadc by the benevolent 
exertions of Knglaiid. Had our Goveriiinent been able t,o obtain from Spain, by the 
firmness and determination of Ive.'* remonstraiues, permission to seize all vcsacls under 
her fitted for the reception of slaves y this vessel could by no means have escaped, 
and no object could have been gained by the atrocious murder. As it is, our treaty 
with Spain limits us to the seizure of vessels witli slaves aetualfy on board • and this 
single slave, if found by the Medina, would have made the vessel a legal capture; to 
prevent which the poor creature was cruelly sacrificed — the life of a slave being con-^ 
sidered by these wretches as no better than that of a dog, or one of the brute creation.’T 
The author's speculations on the civilization of Africa are in^^enious, \ 
nml breathe a good spirit ; but the recent discoveries throw all previous 
conceptions into the back gfroimd, and we now await the is‘<uc of the first 
promising attemjit yet made for the improvement of a country with which 
our intercourse has hitherto heen unmarked hy much advantage. 
however, entirely siibscrihe to the opinion of Mr, Leonard, that, till the 
Slave Trade is effectually annihilated, no progress can be made in civiliz- 
ation ; and to this the obstacles he eruimerates are indeed formidable ; 
nor can it be questioned that the limited right of interference Britain 
has acquired, though it may prevent the slavery of numerous individuals, 
really aggravates the evils of the traffic. In the month of October 1830, 
the Black Joke boarded no fewer than five French vessels, with onr 
thousand stjc hundred and twenty-one slaves on board, from the river 


Bonny alone ; and, in the following montli, there w ere ten French vessels 
lying in the Calebjir river ready to take slaves on hoard, the 'French 
preventive aquadron giviru; them no molestation. And this must go 
on till Britain obtains from France the right of search. Our boasted “ ex- 
cellent understanding" with the new Frqywh 'governnjent has hitherto 
produced no advantage to the .Africans. Were tliis powder once granted, 
and the right of search of vessels under Portuguese colours extended to 


the southward of the equator, Mr. Leonard thinks the expectation of sup- 
pression feasible. 

“ Were there,” he Pays, “ no oTistacles to the suppression of the slave trade-, w'ere 
every vessel, of whatever nation, found fitted for, or engaged in it, liable to capture — 
were our squadron on tlie coast, small as it is, ordered to gO on in the glorious work 
of emanciiiation, without fear of risk by legal processes and diplomatic squabbles, and 
entirely unhampered — werp the simple unfettei'ed order, < Suppress the slave trade,* 
issued by government tc^ tl^e officer commanding our ships of war herc,y^there is not 
thdiflightest doubt thatj|hp tfade on this part of the coast would be ii^ediately and 
peimanently put an end to. Not a single vessel could escape us. Wfilc it is other- 
uW, all our exertions arc a mere farce — a perfect mockery of emancipation. We 
^liberate a few of those embarked in Spanish vessels, while tens of thonsaf ds are em- 
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bkrkod, and the ressels allou^ed insolently to pass ua unmoh-sted/under the infamous 
shelter of the French dag: to the northward of the equator, and the Portuguese flag * 
to the southward. UpwariU of sixty thousand slaves, it is calculated, are annually 
exported from Afi ica. In we emancipated only two thousand hundred and 
slvty-seoen ; in 1827, two mousand eight hundred and sixty-oiie; in 1828, three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four ; and in 1829, five thousand three hundred 
and fifty were liberated, being a year of uncommon suci^ss, which arose from the 
great number of Brazilian vessels riinning:^rior to the ojllerntion of the convention 
of 1828, which made the trade finder the Draziliiin Qag miacy. Since then, no ves-/ 
sel has appeared under that flag on the coast. In 1830 the number consequently 
again fell off ; and in the present year little or nothing can be done. Almost every 
vessel laden with slaves is under the French flag, and tlie people on board, confident 
of being privileged, literally laugh at us as tHey pass, and often favour the escape of 
vessels under another flag liable to capture, by leading us a dance after them. But, 
besides the many otlier impediments to the complete sup]»ri‘ssi(m of the Slave Trade, 
wliile the captains of his Majesty's ships are lialdc to heavy damages for the deten- 
tion of vessels with sfaves on board which are suhseqiieiUly, by a decision of the 
(’ourts of Mixed Commission, declared, in accordance with the treaties, to be illegally 
dptained^ whh li not iinfrequently liappens, there must bo rmwh hesilation in tlie 
minds of these men roncerning the detention of vessels whose cases arc at all doubtful ; 
and tliosc illegally employed have, no doubt, often been allowed to e.'Cape in con.^e- 
iliicnce of tlie lieavy expenses which may be incurred should they not be condemned. 
It is therefore evident, that .ill attempts at suppre>sing tin* slave trade under the jnv- 
.M*nt system is a mere farce; that all oar expeiiditut-(*<4or that purpose is fiaiitlessly ; 
nay, in many instances, iiijiirioush, employed." • 

Before we take leave of Mr. Leonard, which we do impressed with the 
iroodness of liis feelings, and the excellence of his talents, we ought, in 
justice, to relieve and sweeten the imagination of our readers with, w'cre 
it hut one specimen of his lighter sketches, until they can procure his vo- 
lume for themselves. The service which his book performs to suffering 
humanity stamps it, in our 0*^1 eem, with the highest value; hut it has 
secondary merits, which, in another work, w<mld be considered primary 


PATllONAdK OF TIO: FINK AliTS. 

It appears that the new Society for the exhihilioii of paintings 
water colours, sustained a money loss last season in the first w-orking of 
their undertaking ; ami a meeting w as recently held hy the members, lo 
consider the propriety of soliciting the aid and co-operation of some of 
the more gifted and infiueiitial professioii.al brethren. The already 
existing, or parent Institution, so to speak, is compose<l of gentlemen who, 
deriving a high peeiiiiiary adv;.intage from its formation, are naturally 
disposed to act ou the “ exclusive" system, and to close their portals 
against all would -he ron/n res wlio seek to sh ire jn Jheir ftnne or their 
good fortune. As a matter uf lui^iness, they are clearly blameless in 
keeping their bri^ad and butter to tliemselves. 'fheirs was the original 
risk ; and, if prulit result, theirs inir|iiesti(»iiahly ought that profit to be. 
The immediate interests of those wlio engaged in its primary establish, 
ment, and now support it by their annual contributions, are naturally the 
first ohje<!ts of attainment hy all the partners in the speculation ; and 
against them no rival parties- have any reasonable ground of complaint. 
Whatever were the fii^t designs of the originators, it is now essentially 
a trailing concern ; and the like all otlier commercial adventurers, 

must be protected from the incursions of the less lucky. — So they argue f 
It may'&e within tlie memory of man, that, sixty-four years ago, 
George tlie'Yhird, of blessed memory, immortalized his reign by conceiv- 
ing tlie design of a Royal Academy, according, as the great Sir Joshua 
terms to the true dignity of such an Institution and, also, by the 
bestow al'o^ a power hv which titular honours w'Ci’e to be dispensed. 

3f ; 2 
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; among those who*" specially signalized themselves in pictorial skilly (or 
^ere fortunate enough to possess the private influence to secure it*) The 
school thus royally found^ and patronized^ un^r the benign smiles of 
^ monarch who^ knowing the value of science /fnd of elegance^ thought 
every art worthy of his notice that tends to soften and humanize, the 
mind/' could not choose but flourish ; so that, in course of years, it 
grew up to goodly matJ\rity — an edjflce fair to look upon. It fostered, 
enc6iii:aged, and cherished, ^ith paternal care> talent wherever it was to 
^be found ; it patted industry on the hack ; it showered down its dignities 
and bon-bons with all the grace of liberality, and meted out even-handed 
justice to the satisfaction and admiration of all beholders. But, as it is 
notorious that no piiidic body ever yet possessed a soul, and as it is 
equally notorious that Royal Institutions, like every other -sublunary thing, 
have their rise, progress, and decay; it, became perfectly evident that all 
this was far too good to last long. It did not : that is, so it was said. In 
an unhappy hour it began to fall from its high and palmy state into shock- 
ing disrepute, and calumny was busy in its denouncement. Cruelties the 
most hitter were averred of it ; personalities were perpetrated ; and 
favouritism, and exclusivism, and blighting wyong were, if we are to 
credit sciindal, unblushing] y permitted ; «to the terrible dismay of art, and 
to the subversion of its best interests. It was accused of all sorts of evil, 
and all manner of unkind tilings were unreservedly said of it; so that, in 
due course, it became a bye-word and a mockery among those who 
beheld from afar off the good things distributed among the select few, 
of whom themselves formed no part. 

It is unnecessar}' to trace the host of alleged defections by which this 
great first National Institution became gradually blotted, as it progress- 
ed on to corruption ; it will be shorter and easier to take the thing at 
once for granted. Certain folks either were, or, what is just as good, 
fancied they were, fearfully aggrieved ; and as there is a poin^eyond 
which human endurance can no further go,*' so these chained an| galled 
spirits became suddenly wise in their generation ; and, taking counsel 
one with another, devised at length a cunning means of planting a thorn 
i’l the foot which trod upon their necks. Patronage, — ^thus they shrewdly 
reasoned, — is the life-blood of an artist ; notoriety the prime means of 
its attainment. An Academician liimself is nothing if he be not an exhi- 
bitor. The exhibition room is the friendly go-between which politely intro- 
duces a painter to the public ; and the public is sure to discover, — and, 
discovering, bestow it upon — those who most iperit his friendliest grasp. 
Bottomed on these undeniable truths, tlpe indignatif)n of the oppressed 
many was not long« in venting itself in bricks and mortar. Opposition 
galleries came suddenly into being, and the despotism of Somerset House 
became daringly dispi^ted. • 

The signal success that followed this rebellious enterprise, gave birth, 
after a while, to the Society of Water (Colourists ; then a despised, albeit 
a largK 2 -hearted race. Theif works had been ever before more tolerated 
than encouraged ; and the stainers of paper" themselves received small 
^reverence. Oil and water never could kindly intermix. The oilmen 
were prone to regard the watermen with a contunudious eye ; and in part 
pity, part contempt, (ninety-nine portions of the latter to one of the 
cither,) ever spoke eff their productions'^as nothing more than ^shy evi- 
dences of the waste of time, the waste of labou^^ 

The public, it must be confessed, went a good 9’oth6^ 

in opinion, and thought so too. The ire of^^i^‘^iermen thu^ion. Wt 
roused hy little and by little> till at last it^^li^^urst into an r^fds are em- 
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peratioh : they haughtily dissociated themselves from these self-imagiiied^ 
superiors ; and^ in a mt^ent of incense, furiously ru^ed, en masse, into 
the first house they couftl find in Suffolk Street, with‘ a stair-case of be- 
coming altitude. They dared an exhibition of their own, and the public 
stared at the novelty. The novelty produced cariosity ; curiosity, en. 
couragement ; encouragement, emulation ; and 'emulation, a marvel,-^ 
the ultimate foundation of school of paintiifg, which astonished the eyes 
of watermen, oilmen, public and all. 

A new source of wealtli and immortality was now opened up; and in. 
creasing numbers of gallant aspirants have, ever since that auspicious 
period, been eagerly striving to share in blessings so great. But these 
are times (were other ever known?) when bodies, corporate, public, pri. 
vate, or individual, are bound to take special care of*'' number one,** and 
to let others shift, and strain, and struggle, how they can, whether the 
pursuit be after gold or after glory. Tliis same pursuit is too hot and 
too selfish ; the labourers swarm too thickly to allow of any indulgence 
in courteous liberalities, or disinterested generosity on either side. 

Now, it is a long time before men, engaged in occupations of science or 
the arts, can discover the secrets of commercitirjlolicy : they piove in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere to that which envelopes the mere man of business. The 
dirty trickeries of ordinary trading arc unknown to them. Their whole 
soul is too much absorbed in the severe delight of mental cultivation ; too 
much abstracted by the high and all-engrossing engagement in matters of 
moral perfection. They are guiltless, even in thought, of the debasing arti. 
fices of the money-getting craft, ever most rife where commerce most 
thrives. They are panting after honourable distinction, and upheld in their 
career by an ambition too noble and elevating to admit of gross and gro- 
veiling iiifiuences. Actuated by principles so lofty in their own estimation, 
and so ludicrous in the estimation of the man of trade, their energies are 
directed to that goal whence alone can be derived the great reward of 
Mnperishable renown ; while he, with a knowing wink and quiet chuckle, 
buttons up his subtilly-gotten gold, and thinks them all a set of nin- 
compoops together. 

it is only when depressed by poverty, or brought low by grinding ne- 
cessity, when the " helping liand,’* the countenance, the encouragement, 
which they deem others w'ould be ready and delighted to extend to them, 
is utterly refused, that their eyps become truly opened to the sordid 
selfishness which characterises human actions. It is then that they see, 
in its just interpretation, the hortible truth of that law which condemns 
all living things " to eat or be eaten !** They then' fdlel, that generous 
rimlry, and friendly emulation, and mutuhl succour in the hour of need^ 
are marvellous prefty words to put together, but that they admit of a 
difference of signification according to the views of the speaker and the 
hearer, and to the change of season. " Heels-tripping** is the 
and they must learn to play it. Casting to the winds the feelfngs of 
delicacy, honour, and high-mindedness, which they ever cheridied 
jealous care, they must now prepare themselves to jostle Sturi^ily with 
their neighbours, and push their fortunes with that singleness bf purpose, 
that rude unbrotherly violence to others, which the-^men-oflithe-world 
inultitude d^Iay with. Buch energy and success. Thus schooled by 

of universal custom, theinselves ulti- 
inir despised : all feelings of fellowship 

terms iidi their hebrtS»t<>n|ot cool; and friendship and lihi^rality, 
bestowaro**’® mighty magi^4^nt names, but fit only for the young 
3{|rienced to prate about. 
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It was unwise, though excusable, in those of the profession who be- 
longed not to the old Society of water-colour punters, to expect that its 
members would give assistance to aliens at tlmir own immediate sacri- 
fice ; and it was unwise, thougli excusable in them, upon being disap- 
pointed, to aspire to la rivalry before they were properly prepared to 
sassert, effectively, their claims to an equal participation in public patron- 
age. There is no doubt *tliai some reflection, dnd much buffeting, with the 
world, induced them at length to take some such glances as the foregoing, 
at the history of pictorial institutions, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy up to the present day,*and to cleduce certain inferences there- 
from ; but it is quite clear tliat those inferences were prematurely drawn, 
and not a little unsound. There is no doubt that many gifted persons, 
whose names are nflw uiikiiowii, would have obtained an early eminence, 
had they gained the notoriety and support which juxta-position with those 
beautiful wi»rks annually appearing in Suffolk Street, would have secured 
for them. Rut it w'as rasli to imagine, because this advantage was denied 
them there, that an equivalent was of certain attainment by the mere act 
of exhibition any where else. They were too eeger ; but their power was 
not equal to their eagortfless : they bt^an too soon, and they failed from 
sheer incompetency. It was not that other institutions had the sunlight 
of fashion” upon them ; it was not that they had been old established 
favourites, and had atvpiired a name which defied competition: it was, 
that no signal merit, no commanding skill, was apparent in the new 
society ; they were alone in their mediocrity, and as a parent pattethnot 
a child’s head approvingly, unless for some act of special good behaviour, 
so the public saw no reason for the bestowal of that matcliless sugar- 
plum — its favour — thereupon. 

Equally unwise is it in them, wc think, to hope for either assistance, 
sympathy, or commiseration fnnn the rival institutions, or from rival 
artificers individually. Fortune always gives with its blessings a speculum, 
in which all view'ed things are reilected back in an altered aspect ; and 
though the claim now about to be made might, at one time, have been 
deemed irresistible, (had themselves formed some among the appealing 
parties,) it may now, perhaps, be regarded by them, in their changed 
position, €*is a favour which — they are very sorry, but — must not be 
granted. The loan of a bad unstild picture or two, may, here and there, 
possibly be afforded by some half-grown lion, merely for advertisement’s 
sake ; but the cordial beneficial aid 5f any eminent individual, whose 
influence, Jtacked by intrinsically valuable and attractive contributions, 
should be worth*the having, is more, we surmise, than will be given. 

It is from the public alone that they must look for Effective support. 
The public has little to do with private feuds, party <eelirig, or the false 
philosophy of jealous and ungenerous rivalry ; and it is now, more than 
at any previous period, beginning to Judge for itself, without favour or 
m%guiding influences, in^ all matters obnoxious to its impartial decision. 
The day is gone by when it was wont to be prejudiced by high sounding 
names, in persons or places. An epithet is no longer a tower of strength. 
The weight of titular honours is fast waxing to feather-like ponderosity ; 
and a good artist needs not, in these times, the once magic influence of 
an R. A.” app^ffdage to his surname, nor the walls of a fi^ous edifice, 
to give glory to his works, in order to attamM^Mtaii^l^l^pular admi. 
ration and pecuniary emolument. . lie the adventi- 

tious aid which fellowship with renow^^l^ims, or connexion with fa- 
voured foundations, once used to stage of a common thoa- 

if found to be as goodly an arena for lie display of excMlence ns the 
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Great Room*’ of a certain great house in the Strand : — the world cannoi^ 
detect one beauty vaxm in Stanfield’s pictures since he became one of 
the ** elect" than it ol^rved before ; and his talent would have ranked 
equally high in general estimation^ had he remained for ever excluded. 

The public are wise enough to see that worlds of art are not to be 
regarded simply as the mere sources.of a fieetingi^leasure — ^pretty things 
to tickle the eye for a while^ and be then fergoitten. The human mind 
is fashioned and created in proportion to its connexion with the exter- 
nal world through the agency of the senses ; and the accurate representa- 
tion of objects which shall convey to ft any new set of impressions, is a 
noble substitute for absent reality. Every new impression is an item 
in the amount of man's knowledge ; and according as that impression is 
made from objects that, in their kind, most approach to perfection, by so 
much does mental power become extended and improved. The pursuit 
after perfection is not simply the surest test of a well-regulated mind, 
but it is a grand means by which the social relations of life become ele- 
vated and improved. Those, therefore, who, by the cultivation of their 
own powers, are enablej^ to exhibit nature in her purest and most per- 
fect form, and to stimulate others to a cou^omplation of its varied and 
multiplied beauties, achieve a great moral good to the mafiy, while they 
surely erect a lasting monument to their own individual fame, and assert 
a resistless claim upon the public for their gratitude and support. 

The public are prepared to remunerate true excellence wherever it 
may be found. It may have been a little tardy in its adjudications, 
times gone by ; but, blessings upon the schoolmaster! discerning philoso- 
phers are now as common as blackberries, and merit is sure to receive its 
due, and that promptly too. Flowers need uo ** longer blush unseen, nor 
waste their fragrance on the desert air," unless they like. Genius is 
sure to be detected in these publishing days ; and if cultivated to useful 
purposes, is sure to secure honour, and the golden opinions of all sorts 
of men. It is not by works of mediocrity that patronage cun be secured ; 
excellence and perfection (ns nearly as it can be approached) are the 
objects of public pursuit; and all inferior claims stand the risk of being 
wholly unheeded. 

Our advice, then, to the new Society is this: Seek not the lukewaim, 
doubtful succour of thc»se who are running the same race with your- 
selves. Waste not your time in soliciting uncertain assistance; neither 
paralyze your j)owers by .acts df useless repining. Depend not upon 
others, but upon yourselves alone. Look to yourselves as Uie only sure 
source whence success will flow, and employ all your* energies to com- 
mand it. Strive, — earnestly, reBolutely,.strive, — to attain, by youi own 
efforts, that eminence wliicli has secured to your Rivals the patronage 
you now seek to participate in. Paint, paint away, like Trojans ; and be 
not cast down. Practice makes perfect, and perseverance will accom- 
plish wonders. Study, severely, intensely ; select the best modelsTand 
the best masters ; fix your right eye upon nature and the other upon 
art, and fear not the issue. T^ent, like water, i§,s,pre to find its level ; 
and though it may not be this year or the next, depend upon it that, if 
you are tfUe to yourselves, you w^ill become no contemptible rivals to 
those whoq^ you now look so angrily upon. You may^not all be Copley 
Fieldings remember this ; ponder well 

upon it;--*-itW)Oi|M to approach the present excellence of that 

delightful artist, thaii to exceed it ! While those who have 

risen to eminence are gtaii4^ , imperatively still, you will be in: the 
full activity of advancement, the race will not be Kpiritles8.4;:;^!;^^i 
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In the brief limits to which an Article in a Monthly Periodical niurit 
be confined, we cannot .do more than glance very cursorily at the more 
important features of tue subject to which we now address ourselves, 
il^ven such a cursory glance diiuy not, at the present time, be without 
use. We are arrived at a crisis, at which it becomes the duty of every 
intelligent member of the community to make himself at least generally 
acquainted with the circumstances in which the country is placed ; that 
he may, in his own sphere, however circumscribed, lend his influence to 
the promotion of such of the many measures that must speedily occupy 
public attention, as he may think good, and may aid in opposing siicli 
as he may think evil. The measures already under discussion in Parlia- 
ment, or that must soon l)e agitated there, bear too strongly upon the 
prosperity or adversity of the empire, and upon the social state of every 
member of the community, not to deserve an attention which the people 
have not been in use to pay to public affairs. XToo much has been, in 
times past, left to the discM-ction of those, whom accident or party in- 
trigue has placed in the seats of power. That the consequence has been 
disastrous, all know, and most feel. It imw behoves every man to un- 
derstand and take an interest in^^^lic matters, for his own particular 
sake, as well as for the sake of his country. Selfishness and patriotism 
here dictate the same course. 

The course we propose to pursue, in our inquiry into the state of the 
country, is to advert, in the first instance, to the present condition of 
the three great classes of the community, the Upper Hanks, the MionnE 
CiiAssEs, and the Oi^ebaiives. We shall next devote our attention tt) 
the state of the nation considered as a whole, pointing out tlie difficulties 
in which the nation is involved ; and conclude, by endeavouring to show 
how those difliculties ought to be encountered. W e shall have to touch 
upon matters of extreme delicacy. But the times require plain dealing, 
and forbid our turning away our eyes from any part of the prospect he- 
fore us. Conscious of none but honest intentions, we shall not conceal 
any part of the truth. It is the part of a fool to shun the investigation 
of his own embarrassed afi'airs. A w ise man looks his difficulties boldly 
in the face, and resolutely sets himself to overcome them. 

First, perhaps, in order, although certainly ^last in importance, comes 
the inquiry into the «tate of the Upper Hanks, in which we include the 
noMlity, proprietoiss of large landed estates, and all persons of large in- 
come not derived from personal exertion. Even this class is by no 
means exempted froip the consequences of the geneAll distress which 
prevails in the .country ; although their wealth, and the comparatively 
small portion of their income abstracted by our monstrously absurd and 
partial system of taxation,, make them feel the pressure of the general 
distress, to an extent, small indeed, when compared to the abridgment of 
comforts, and even necessaries of life, home by the other classes. 
Their rents are reduced, to be sura, very considerably ; in many cases to 
' the extent of a third ; their interest on loans abated one or two per 
cent.; but that reduction of rents, or interest of money, i» not to be 
muned with the sufferings of the other classes. imraey has be- 
come more valuable since the pressure Of thf industrious 

plastes. The same nominal amount of now exchange for 

more commodities than heftire. Still tht^j^r classes do suffer. Be- 
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sides the curtailment of their incomes, it must he confessed that thA'e 


is something to be taken into account for a certain degree of insecu- 
rity of property, causi^ not by the Reform Bill and the Revolution- 
ary Ministry, as the Tory part of the Aristocracy choose to designate 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, but by the baseband irritating opposition 
offered to the Reform Bill, and th^ avowed hbstility of that faction to 
all those measures to which the Bill waai intended to lead. We wisli 


not to create any undue alarm ; but we will not attempt to conceal our 
opinion, that until every one of the great measures of Reform, on which 
tlie people have set their hearts, be tibtained ; until every man shall be 
allowed to reap the fruit of his honest industry, free from restrictions at 
once impolitic and unjust ; until the people have cheap and good govern- 
ment,— property in til is •country will not be perfectly safe. But there are 
other abridgments of their income, from causes which, although only 
prospective have a present effect. The appreliended Reform, perhaps 
abolition, of the English and Irish Church Establishments ; the re- 
duction of the Army and Navy ; the abolition of pensions and sine- 
cures, and tliscoiitinuapcc of tlie deadweight , or our system of main- 
taining an army of <»fficers ou /la/f pay,. Jtesides the regular army on 
whole ; the reduction of salaries, and d near approach to*the abolition of 
patronage and improper influences ; will go far to throw on the Aristo- 
cracy the burden of establishing in the world their younger children out 
of their own pri^ ate fortunes, instead of out of the public purse, — a novel 
and grievous hardship to them, as they w ill, no doubt, think. Then, the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which is as certain to take place as that 
justice, and strength, and intelligence, arc more than a match for injus- 
tice, weakness, and ignorance, will cause some diminution of the incomes 
of the landed Aristocracy, although not so great as they apprehend. 
The consequence of all this is, that, besides the defalcation of rents al- 
ready experienced, there is such a prospect of more, and such an abate- 
ment of the value of the unjust privileges heretofore inseparable from 
extensive property in land, that estates cannot be sold except at what 
are regarded by the owners us inadequate prices. There is such a stag- 
nation in the market fur landed property at present as was never known. 

As yet, we have spoken only of those persons of the Aristocratic class, 
who have large incomes free from debt. That numerous portion of the ' 
Aristocracy, who have large dci»ts, as well as large incomes, have suffered 
fur more severely than t]ieir lAiinciimbered brethren. While their rents 
have fallen 20 or 30 per cent.,,or even more, the jointures^ the provisions 
to younger children, payable out of their estates, ‘have not fallen at all; 
and the interest of their mortgages uidy one or two per cent. Many 
landed proprietors are thus reduced to less than ojie-half of their former 
free incomes. * 


Wo now come to .i class, witli whose sufferings we sympathize more 
than with those of the Aristocracy, — the Middle Class, including dll per. 
sons above the rank of Operatives, who live by tlieir own exertions, and 
those whose incomes, although arising from property of some Kind, 
without personal exertion, are too small to give them a place among the 
Aristocracy. It is more difficult to ascertain the present condition of 
this class^ than that of either the higher or the lower order. The poor 
man, when times o|^«((iUi|lreBS come on, having no accumulated savings te 
fall back on, caj|{^|^ieeal his poverty. The rich man, again, knowing 
that his income^ aliiid^^ reduced, is still great, and that he is onl^ suf- 
fering common with the rdtt of his class, does not care for conceal- 
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of the reduction^ even were concealment practicable ; which^ in hit 
case^ for obvious reasons^ it seldom is. But the incomes of manufac- 
turers, ship owners, merchants, shopkeepers, and farmers, are often care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of even their own clerks, managers, and 
nearest connexion^ as f^r as possible ; always from the knowledge of 
the world. The quantity of business they xlo is also concealed ; likewise 
thh loans and accommodation^ they require, ancl every thing which tends 
to throw light on the state of tiieir business and finances. There, conse- 
quently, must be much uncertainty in any conjecture we make as to the 
present condition of the Middle Classes. We shall, however, make the 
best use of the indications of their prosperity or adversity that we can 
perceive. 

Two things of importance will at once be admitted. First, that there 
is a general impression throughout the country, that the Middle Classes, 
generally, are struggling with diminished business, and still more dimi. 
nished profits ; that, in short, much commercial distress exists among 
them, much gloom and depression of spirit. Secondly, that not one of 
the several divisions of the middle class is even supposed to be reaping 
large gains, and enjoying a J;i^^gh state of prosperity. In an average state 
of the coiintrys there should, from the natural fluctuations of trade, 
always be some division of this class in an extra flourishing condition, 
as well as some other division suffering more than its proper share of 
adversity, from temporary causes. But at present, w'hile all the divi- 
sions are suffering so much, that it is difficult to say which is suffering 
most, there, undeniably, is not one division rejoicing in the sunshine of 
extraordinary prosperity. The manufacturers, with greatly increased 
and improved machinery, and wages reduced to the lowest pittance 
which can keep the miserable creatures which tend their machines alive, 
should, from these causes, make large profits. Yet, such is not the case. 
Their profits are small; the prices they can obtain for their goods 
scarcely remunerating. A large part of what they ^manufacture is done 
more because, having capital embarked in mills, an establishment to 
keep up, and a connexion in trade to maintain, they must keep manufac- 
turing, than on account of any profit they can hope to realise from 
their manufacture. About the condition of the merchants, we do not pro- 
fess to know more than others ; and shall only advert to the general under, 
standing, that they, too, are reaping inadequate gains, and suffering heavy 
losses ; in short, that they are in anything bat a prosperous state. I'he ship, 
owners have long been complaining ; even piore loudly than other classes ; 
and their com\ilaint| w;6rc, not without apparent reason, disregarded, as 
long as they kept building new ^ships to carry on the trade they pro- 
claimed so miserably unproductive. But of late th^re has been a 
decrease in the amounl of tonnage employed in foreign trade ; and we 
are now disposed to believe their complaints of unproductive employ- 
ment;.for some time back, too well founded. That their profits have 
been small since the peace of 1815, we never doubted. We only ascribed 
the unwonted loudness of their outcry to the rapid fall from the enor. 
mous profits the ship-owners were making before tUe peace, to the same 
diminished, and steadily diminishing, profits realised by other classes. 
With the present state of that numerous division of the middle class, 
which consists of shopkeepers, we are better iMu^nted than with the 
condition of the manufacturers, merchants, an^^HHyi^^ : and shall, 
therefore, dwell longer on the state of tl^ idMwan we have done on 
the condition of the other classes of the ranks. Mucl| of what 
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we have to say of them will probably be recognized by the other classes 
the middle rank as applicable to their own condition. 

The numerous^ andymportant class of shop-keepers^ then» we scruple 
not to say^ we know to be in a state of unexampled suffering. Their 
business is diminished ; their profits reduced ; ^nd their losses^ from bad 
debts and unsaleable stock, increased. Their prosperity depends on that 
of the other classes, as they are the merc^ in^ruments of exchange be- 
tween the manufacturers, merchants, ship-owners, and corn-growers, 
on the one hand, and the consumers, on the other. If the part of 
these classes suffer any diminution of trade ; if they manufacture less ; 
exchange with foreign countries less, or produce less than in times of 
prosperity; the shop-keepers have less employment in their trade of 
distribution ; that is, a lesser quantity of goods to supply their custom- 
ers with, in exchange for money. And if the profits of the manufacturers, 
merchants, ship-owners, and corn-growers are diminished, especially 
when their expenses are not diminished in the same proportion, and 
their losses increased ; these classes, who, of course, are all consumers, 
and customers of the shop-keeper, as well as manufacturers, producers, 
&c., cannot take their wonted ,quantities^(|;^ commodities from the shop, 
keepers. Farther, if the rents of the proprietors of lands, houses, and 
shops arc reduced ; if the interest of the monied capitalist is lessened, 
these wealthy classes, on whom the higher class of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen chiefly depend, contract the extent of their orders ; or, going 
abroad, to economise and escape the heavy burdens and high prices of 
their own country, carry their custom to the shop-keepers of Paris or 
Brussels. Then, the far more numerous class of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen who depend for their livelihood on the expenditure of the 
working classes, and of each other, suffer by the depreciated state of 
the operatives, to an extent only surpassed by that of the poor opera- 
tives themselves. 

It must not be thought, that because both the upper ranks and the 
middle classes are suffering at the same time, that there is any approach 
to equality in their respective extents of suffering. By sitffering we 
mean, at the present moment, pecuniary loss ; mental suffering in con- 
sequence of that loss, we shall advert to by and bye. The extent of the 
rich man's suffering from the distress of the times is easily measured. , 
His rents from lands, houses, or shops, is reduced perhaps 20 , 30 , or 40 
per cent. ; a heavy rcdyction»no doubt ; but, if he is not burdened with 
debts, jointures, or provision^ to younger children, he has a large and 
certain income still ; and, as has been already reij^arked, the reduction* 
of 'the nominal amount of his inconqe is partly compensated by the 
greater quantify of commodities that the present increased value of mo- 
ney, or fall in prices, enables him to purchase with the same sum which, 
before, could only purchase a lesser quantity. It is very different with 
the shop-keeper. If his business is reduced 20 or 30 per cent., (and it is 
often reduced more,) he seldom can reduce his expenses of business in 
the same proportion. If the diminution of business causes, as is often 
the case, an additional scramble for what still is to be had, keener com- 
petition, and a reduced rate of prices, — ^his groae profits on the business 
retained, are reduced to a rate compatible only with a greatly enlarged, 
instead of dimini^e^ amount of business. If, besides the operation of 
those causes, his^Mii^ from bad debts, and reduction in the value of his 
stock, are ^eatet fltalf' usual, his gross profits are gone ; he loses annu. 
ally intend of gaining by kii business ; curries it on merely in the hope 
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tf£ better times^ and from not knowing what else to turn himself to. 
That this is the actual state of a very large pnoportion of the shop- 
keepers of Great Britain and Ireland^ at this m^ent^ we do verily be- 
lieve. No shop-keeper whose capital and credit are not above suspicion^ 
will admit this melancholy picture to represent his own case ; but we 
appeal to all shop-keepers^ whether t}iey do not believe^ from all that they 
have been able to observie o£ the state of trade in general, and of the 
concerns of individual traders, whether the picture be not too accurate 
a representation of the state of a large proportion of the individuals 
engaged in any business with which they happen to be acquainted. 

In every kind of trade which is not exposed to a monopoly, from its 
requiring uncommon skill, hereditary reputation, or a very large capital, 
but is open to a great many individuals, there are always, in ordinary 
times, a few making rich ; the far greater number merely keeping their 
position, making a moderate income, and spending it ; and a number, not 
an inconsiderable proportion of the whole, slowly or rapidly, as the case 
may be, going on the sure road to poverty and ruin. When evil times 
come, when business is diminished in amount, prvfits diminished in rate, 
stock depreciated in value, ;i««l.bad debts are increased ; the consequences 
to the individuals in each of tliese three situations in trade, are obvious. 
Those who were making rich, find it difficult to make a livelihood : thoso 
who were merely maintaining themselves, even although they generally, 
after a certain length of experience of the calamity of tlie times, contract 
their expenditure, carry on their business at a steady loss : the progress 
of the previously losing class towards bankruptcy is increased in celerity. 
If the approacli of bad times has been rapid ; if there has been a cotiu 
mercial crisis ; there will, in addition to the operation of the times on 
the three classes we have described, be an instantaneous sweeping away 
of numbers of the third and second, and even of a few of the first or 
gaining class. Hut if the approach of the commercial depression has 
been slow ; and more especially, if, not long ])efore, there happened a 
commercial crisis which overthrew every tottering or unsubstantial 
trader, the destructive operation of bad times will be of the gradual kind 
we have described. Such is the operation of the distress of the country 
at this moment. 

If the pecuniary sufferings of the middle classes far exceed those of the 
upper ranks, the mental sufferings of the former exceed any feeling of 
the calamity of the times by the latter, ‘in a jFtill greater proportion. 
The aristocratic classes are brought up frevn their infancy amidst a care- 
‘lessness of money, and a contempt for the vulgar notions of economy 
and pecuniary independence, that, have no place among the middle class. 
The rich man often do^s not know the extent of his incoMe, except from 
report ; draws upon his agent or steward, until admonished that he is 
anticipating too much pf his future rents, orders liis steward to raise 
money .in any way he can ; and when at last his debts press upon him 
with accumulated force, the family estate is put out to nurse, as the 
phrase is ; and the owner retires to some snug quarter, where lie escapes 
his former expensive associates, and can, ns he thinks, combine gaiety 
with economy ; or takes his family to the Continent, where his liberal 
allowance from his creditors will maintain them in as many lu^iuries as 
his whole rents could do here. This is the wor^|h^| can happen to an 
impov^erished Aristocrat ; and it happens so tho /iisgrace is 

thq pari of the occurrence that is least T'other, 

the great Mr, B. of B, Hall, and many o|iN^;ipikbours, are in the same 
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predicament^ and talk and write jocularly sibout it. Very difPerentlji^ 
does the poor shop-keeper or tradesmen feel^ when compelled by diminu. 
tion of business^ reduc^f rates of profits, and increased losses, to trench 
upon his limited capital for subsistence for a succession of years, with no 
prospect of better fortunes, and the certainty that, without a speedy re- 
vival of trade, his ruin must ensue. Very differently from the lofty 
ones does he feel when, ^t last, stc^n ruin apjiroaches; when he be- 
comes afraid to see the door of his shop opened, or startles at the sound 
of his house-bell, lest the visitor be a tax-gatherer, a creditor whom he 
cannot pay, or a bailiff, instead of a^ customer or employer. He has 
been accustomed, from his youth, to regard prosperity in his occupation 
as the grand aim of his life ; punctuality in the payment of liis debts as 
the point of honour ; and bankruptcy as the depth of disgrace. When 
reduced by the pressure of bad times to the state in which we liave 
given it as our belief, a large proportion of the shop-keepers of this coun- 
try are at this moment, he cannot contract his expenditure to two-thirds 
of what it was, avoid the incurring of debts, and still live comfortably, 
although abridged of a few accustomed luxuries. Reduce his expendi- 
ture to some extent he'm.ay; but, in the case we have supposed, his 
whole income is gone, his capital diminislTc'!r, and still Cipnstantly en- 
rroiichcd upon by his necessary maintenance. As his capital becomes 
more and more diminished, lie feels as if the principle of vitality in him 
were lessened, as if what he is in the course of losing were part of him- 
self, as if that capital, which is making to itself wings and flying away, 
were, indeed, what the word would seem to signify, part of hh substance. 
Full of evil as the present day is, the future is, in prospect, yet more 
gloomy. Every newspaper he takes up suggests, if his eye catch the 
list of sequestrations, the dreadful thought, that on some not distant 
day, his name may be written there. The horrors of liis situation are 
such, that when ruin comes at last, it positively brings relief. The 
struggles of the poor wretch with the hideous fiend which has haunted 
him are over, and his head sinks at night on his pillow, with a compo- 
sure which he has not known for many a day. 

Rut,” says one, all this is very impressive, as it is meant to be ; 
but how' do you make out that the condition of the middle ranks is de- 
teriorating } Where is the evidenco^of it } Dont we see the silk mer- 
cer, the grocer, the tailor, and all other classes of the middle ranks eat 
as w'ell, drink as well, and dress jis well, as usual } Arc not the excise 
duties, the sure test of thc^ consumption of the middle classes, as pro- 
ductive as before, or nearly so and does not the gh7.ett& show only 
about its accustomed number of bankruptcies ?” All tnis is true, or not 
wude of the truth. The middle classes have not yet greatly diminished 
their expenses ; ^lie excise duties, although dcficidht, are not greatly 
below their usual amount ; the customs have even increased ; the ga- 
zette shews only its usual list of bankruptcies ; and the middle classes 
look almost as brisk as ever. Nevertheless, doVe maintain that the ca- 
pital of the middle classes has decreased, and that a large proportion of 
them have been drawing their w'hole present subsistence out of that 
still decreasing capital. Already, we have shewn the cause of this dis- 
tressed state of the middle classes, viz., the greatly diminished sum which 
the upper classes, the working classes, and consequently the middle 
classes themselves have to expend on shop-keepers and tradesmen. That 
rents of both lands and h0>^s,, interest of money, and wages of labour, 
arc reduce^ no man will dimy that those reductions must cause a 
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diminution of both the amount of business, and the rate of profit of thef 
middle classes, appears equally undeniable ; that tliese deductions great- 
ly diminish the amount of business which the middle classes themselves 
(who never think of barter when money is scarce) do with each other, 
we think not less certs^n ; and that the effect of all these causes, for 
above two years, upon the middle classes, must be such as we have de- 
clared it our conviction ];o we fear is a toq necessary conclusion. 

How, then, are we to account for the small overt acts of that poverty, 
which, although he often comes as an armed man, we have represented 
as in these times coming on the Middle Classes as a thief in the night ? 
Nothing more easy. The terrible commercial storm of 1825.6, swept off, 
in its fell career, every commercial establishment not based upon actual 
capital ; and, at the same time, caused a horror of speculation that has 
since, in the main, had the most salutary effects. Few traders liave been 
venturing much beyond their means ; and hazardous speculations have 
been wisely avoided. The catastrophe of 1826, has since been, and is yet 
too fresh in the recollection of all, to permit sane men incurring the 
danger of another such convulsion. What has, since that memorable 
lesson, been the evil to bq^dreaded, resembles consumption rather tlian 
apoplexy ; a gradual w'asting away of a man's substance," and not its 
sudden destruction. Hence the steady decrease of capital, for at least 
a few years back, unaccompanied with any remarkable increase of the 
bankrupt list. Then, as to the undimiuished appearances of prosperity 
among the middle classes, so far as consumption of excised commodities 
goes, wc account for them, by remarking, that the Customs and Excise 
duties fall principally upon those articles universally consumed, and 
which may be regarded as, in the ideas of the people of this country, tlie 
necessaries of life ; viz., butter, coffee, corn, currants, hem]>, molasses, pep- 
per, raisins, seeds, silk, rum, brandy, sugar, tallow, timber, tobacco, wines*, 
wool, coals, (carried coastwise,) auctions, bricks and tiles, caudles, (only 
lately repealed) glass, hops, licences, malt, paper, soap, whisky and other 
home-made spirits, starch, tea, &c., ^c. It is evident, that while people 
maintain anything like their accustomed way of life, the duties on these 
articles, the most productive of the Excise and Customs, cannot be very 
materiaUy diminished. It must be considered, too, that the diminution 
of the capital which we allege is going on, we do not with confidence 
date farther back than a few years ; ascribing its chief prevalence and 
greatest extent to the last two or three years, although there is reason 
to believe that the commencement of^a diminution of capital may be 
traced up Vo Pc!?!’? Bill, if not up to the peace of 1815. Now, when 
evil times come, a man does not at once alter his rate of living very 
materially ; and least of all, that part of his expendijpre which consists 
of his ordinary food* and clothing, and the articles which we have enumer- 
ated as contributing mainly to the Customs and Excise. He flatters 
hirnself that the bad state of trade is only temporary ; things cannot 
be always in this way," is his constant remark ; and he goes on maintain, 
ing the same business establishment and household expenditure on 
necessaries as before. To retrench, is often a difficult task ; alw'ays one 
reluctantly undertaken ; and seldom commenced m earnest, until a consi- 
derable time after the diminution of income. Wives and daughters are ge- 
rally strongly opposed to retrenchment, even when distinctly 'informed of 
its necessity; and it as often happens that the state of affairs is concealed 
from them. The incomes of most mercan^t^pieople are ifot easily ascer- 
^^ned, nor are the shop-keepers, &c. alwyH'i^ing to entergipon an in- 
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vestigaiicm from which they apprehend no very pleasing result. There is* 
nothings we apprehend^ very improbable in the conjecture^ that the 
diminution of capital which we have supposed to be going on among the 
middle classes has been in operation for two or three years^ without 
having yet had time to produce much effect in diminishing the excised 
commodities consumed by these clas^s^ or in increasing the number of 
tradesmen's names in the Oazette. The bidk ef the Excise duties^ it 
must be recollected^ fall on the working classes^ with whom retrenchment 
has for some years been scarcely practicable. They must consume ex- 
cised commodities to the same exteift as before^ or renounce every 
comfort. 

Yet the reduction of expenditure among the middle classes^ there is 
reason to believe^ has already begun. It may naturally be expected to 
commence^ not with the supposed necessaries of life^ on which the Ex- 
cise and Customhouse officers lay their odious hands^ but in the number 
of entertainments given^ Concerts attended^ Theatres^ Exhibitions^ &lc,, 
&c. ; in the number of law-suits ; in the number of fancy articles pur- 
chased j in books^ and music ; in pleasure excursions ; summer residen- 
ces ; and many other things tha^ will occun any person as articles of 
expenditure not involving the necessaries of life^ and the absence of which 
would not give the appearance of sinking in the world. And lias not a re- 
duction of expenditure such as the above actually commenced ? Are tho 
same number of entertainments given^ as were usual in prosperous times ? 
Ask the confectioners^ fruiterers^ and grocers of Edinburgh. The capi- 
tal of Scotland may surely be taken as no unfavourable criterion of other 
places. Are tho concerts attended as usual ? Ask the Professional So- 
ciety of Edinburgh^ who have discontinued their concerts because they 
cannot realize the necessary expenses. Is the theatre attended as was 
its wont ? Ask Mr. Murray ; or read the Parliamentary evidence on 
the causes of the decay of the drama, and the numerous speculations on 
the same subject in the newspapers and periodicals. Are the exhibitions 
attended? Ask those who have attempted exhibitions of any kind. 
Are law-suits, those ebullitions of the haughty spirit of prosperity, as 
much indulged in as heretofore ? Our lawyers are notoriously starving 
for want of their accustomed employment. Poor fellows ! you may see 
them walking the boards of the Parliament House at Edinburgh, their 
naturally lively and independent spirit quite broken ; not daring to say a 
word against the powers th^t be, who have sheriffships, &c., to dispose of 
occasionally. Are books in the usual demand ? Ask Mr. Murjay, or Mr. 
Colburn, of London ; or any bookseller in the kingdom. » Are summer ex- 
cursions, and summer residences, as much in fashion as before ? Ask 
the poor Highland ipn.keepers, or the shop-keepers at the watering places. 
In the answer to some of these questions, the cholera will be assigned 
as one reason for the undeniable and grievous diminution of accustomed 
dealings and gains. But we are convinced that* the influence of cholera, 
short-lived at any rate, has been greatly over-estimated ; and are inclined 
to attribute even much of its ravages to the effects of that poverty, 
which has overspread the land. 

The diminution of capital, and the prevailing distress among one im- 
portant class of the middle ranks, is well known. We allude tb the far- 
mers. But as we, eleven months ago, devoted a paper to their share of 
the National poverty, it is unnecessary to do more in this place than to 
request our readers to refer to .our second number, where they will find, 
in the papers entitled Present State of Scottish Lairds and their Ten- 
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a nielaiiclioly picture^ the fidelity of which haa he^n confesaed hy, 
the cbsaea it repreaenta. , 

It may not, he before concluding ourliat of presamptions against 
the present , prosperity, of the middle classes, to mention, that the last 
revenue accounts, besides a deficiency in the Excise duties, exhibited also 
a falling off, in the Post Office, in the receipt Stamps, and in various 
ojbher Umns intimately cgnncvsted .With the extent of trade, and of 0 on« 
sumption. 

There is yet another presumption in favour of the truth of our opin- 
ion, worth mentioning. To maintain the middle and pther ranks of 
society in the style to which they have‘l>een accustomed, and enable 
them to bear the fearful load of taxation wrung from tliem in the most 
wasteful manner, with the many evils which monopolies and restrictions 
on trade occasion, it may. readily be supposed that the full labour of all 
the industrious classes is required. Have they been all fully occupied 
for some years Is it not the notorious fact, that since the Wellington 
administration was driven from office, the attention of all ranks has been 
turned to jiolitics ; that commercial confidence has been weakened, and 
an unwillingness to part ^th money c/eated ? * Can all this be, witliout 
proving in the highest degree injurious to trade ? Imjwssible. 

At the risk of being very tedious, we have gone into the state of the 
middle classes at such length, because a knowledge of their condition 
is very difficult to be obtained ; much more so than that of the highest 
and lowest ranks ; and because we mean, in the sequel, to found a conclu- 
sion of no ordinary importance upon that condition of the middle classes 
whicli we have supposed. 

We have now to advert to the state of the Working Classes. If we dwell 
a comparatively short time on their condition, it is m>t because we take 
little interest in /Ae/rwealor woe. Far from such indifference is our feeling. 
The evils which fall upon the wealthy classes, we regard as nothing, com 
pared with those which aggravate the poor man’s lot. The bulk of a 
nation M ill always he poor. The poor, in fact, — meaning those wjio live by 
continual bodily toil, «frc.thc nation; the other classes being only the 
exceptions to the ordinary lot of humanity — that, by the sweat of 
his brow, man shall earn his food. Every legislative act should be con- 
sidered, by the truly patriotic and humane, chiefy in relation to its 
operation on the poor. IVill it add to, or detract from their happi- 
ness?’* should he the invariable qiiestien, which every legislator should 
ask himself, in the second place ; the ^rst question being, Is tlie pro. 
posed act ji!st or^injust ?*' The effect of a measure upon the condition 
of the rich is of comparatively , trifling consequence. There are hundreds 
of poor men for one rich man ; and let it never be forgotten that the 
poor are men, and tlie rich no more. In this country, by the operation 
of foolish and wicked lani's, wealth has been accumulated in large masses, 
while the poor have been ground to the dust. One of the evils of such a 
state of things, is its tendency to .produce an aristocratic feeling, which 
descends almost to the bottom of the social scale. We are all apt to be 
more or less aristocratical on the one hand, and the slaves of aristocracy 
911 the other. The happiness of a Lord, or a private gentleman, or. even 
of a 8hop1(;i9eper, tradesman, or fanner, is of far greater consequence in 
the eyes of most people, than the happiness of a poor artisan, jt is not 
80 in the eye of Ciod. To Him. who made all men are alike. We are 
even told, in the sacred hook, that God^fhe Friend of Uie poor, and 
the avenger of their wrongs. We are t^, that he heareth their cry, bill 
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vieMreth the proud and lofty ones afar o£P. Let us^ in this respect^ en* 
deavour to approximate^to the divine feeling ; and regard the happiness of 
the poor and the rich, as not of importance in proportion to their wealth 
or poverty, but as of equal value. Let tlie liappiness of every human 
being be dear in our sight. • 

* In what state, then, are the labouring classes at this time } The ques. 
tion is surrounded by noinp of the diteculti^ which beset us in the case 
of the middle classes. Men of the middle class may, for years, live upon 
their capital ; be sinking steadily to poverty, and yet conceal their con- 
dition. But tho poor man has little* hoarded stock to resort to, and 
cannot conceal his wretched condition when his usual income ceases, 
or is diminished. There is no fact more generally admitted than that 
unusual and severe distress presses upon the working classes, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing. One of the least satisfactory circum- 
stances attonding the late speech from the throne, is its making no 
allusion to that distress which the whole members of the House of 
(Ammons seem to admit pervades the country at this moment. Mr. 
Cobbett, a few days ago. stated in the House of Commons, that in the 
district of ]Tuddersfield,*in Yorkshire, therp^rre 4^,000 persons, out of 
a population of 175,000, who have not more than from twopence to two- 
pence halfpenny per day to live on that this was the case through- 
out Yorkshire and Lancashire and he read a paper, which had been 
generally circulated in Leicester, containing the particulars of five cases 
of workmen, whose average nett earnings did not amount to 4s. 6d. per 
week, although some of the unfortunate beings worked more than sixteen 
hours per day !’* On the state of the Irish peasantry little need be 
said. It is wretchedness itself. According to Mr. O'Connell, two shillings 
per week is tlie common earnings of the people in the South of Ireland. 
In Scotland, the condition of the people, although not so bad as that of 
many of their English and Irish brethren, is yet one of suffering. The 
wages of labour are reduced nearly to the starving point ; and poor 
miserable children are compelled, by their own wretched parents, to a 
degree of toil, tho account of which, in the late voluminous Parliamen- 
tary Report on the Factory System, shocks every feeling of humanity. 
In point of actual present suffering, and permanent injury to the facul- 
ties, both physical and mental, the unfortunate young creatures in our 
manufactories may challenge the world. The Factory Report makes 
disclosures to which even Negro Slavery scarcely affords a parallel. 

Having now discussed tfie pre,sent state of the three great classes of 
society, we proceed to the next subject of inquiry : .What is the present 
state of the Nation, as a community ? l^he answer is fearful. Loaded 
with a debt of suc^i enormous magnitude, that payment of the principal 
has long been considered hopeless, and the regular discharge of the in- 
terest, a matter of some doubt and anxiety ; oppressed with an expen- 
diture on supernumerary generals, admirds, ; useless ambassadors, 
immensely overpaid ; pensioners, sinecurists, and functionaries of all 
kinds, whose services would be dearly purchased by an individual at tens 
of pounds for hundreds and thousands that they cost the country in sa- 
laries, to say nothing of the evil they do in return for their extravagant 
pay ; involved in quarirels with Portugal and Holland, with which we 
never shoulU have had any thing to do, and whicli ought to be instantly 
dropt ; the West India islands almost in a state of revolt ; Ireland al- 
most in a statet)f civil war ; with n degree of distress prevailing among the 
people of the most alarming description ; with a Ilouse of hereditary 

VOIi. II. NO. XII. 3 11 
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legislators of the most aristocratic character, having interests directly’ 
opposed to those of the people, and a power conferred by our matchless 
Constitution to nullify every movement of the people and the people's 
representatives towards a better state of things ; with a House of Conu 
mons, which, although^called reformed ^ is still very much after the com- 
position of the old leaven, and in which there are not more than 130 de- 
• dared friends of those radical reforms, to which alone the people can look 
for relief; and with a ministry at the head of affairs, which, although it 
contain most able and estimable individuals, as a whole, does not seem equal 
to the crisis, and totally unprepared for loading on that encounter of the 
principles of Justice and Democracy with Injustice and Aristocracy ; 
which is as inevitable as the triumph of the side on which are found 
both might and right is certain to ensue. Such is the present state of the 
nation. Such is the result of Tory misrule. Such is the natural fruit 
of those institutions, which a still powerful faction ascribe “ to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors,'* and maintain ought to be held sacred from the 
touch of radical reformers ; of those institutions which the antagonist 
faction, now they arc in power, plead should be subjected to only par- 
tial and gradual reform ! 

One of the most appalling circumstances of our condition is our debt. 
The nut ion is in debt the enormous sum of i!800,000,000. And this 
is not tlie sort of debt which occurs when one man of skill and industry 
borrows the money of another man, to use it in trade for a time, and 
then restore it ; or to purchase or crejitc a capital with it, of a diffe- 
rent sort, in which the money is to be sunk for ever. In these cases, 
the sum lent remains in existence, either in its own form of a move- 
able capital, or in the form of lands, buildings, machinery, or goods. 
But the i‘800,000,000 which the nation owes are sunk into a gulf — gone 
for ever ; expended on just and necessary wars," overgrown salaries, 
pensions, and sinecures. The money has been blown into the air, to the 
sound of Downfall of Paris,” God save Great (ieorge, our 

King,” and other loyal and patriotic tunes ; and has not left a w'reck, 
nor even the half-burnt paper of a cartridge, behind. 'J'lie interest of 
this debt amounts to nearly thirty millions ; and the expenses of our 
government are twenty millions more. To meet these two sums, nearly 
fifty millions are taken from the people. And how' is this sum taken ? From 
the rents of lands? The landlords have often said so, and cbiimed the 
Corn Laws as a protection from the foreign grower,” necessary to 
enable them to pay the large share ^of taxation which falls on them. 
They have called themselves The class which pays the Taxes.” So far 
is that from being the case^ hojvcver, that the share which they pay is com- 
paratively trifling. ^ Why, the whole rental of Kngl^md, ScotlaiuJ, and 
Ireland, does not amount to fifty millions ; and the rents have much to 
pay besides a share of the taxes. They have to maintain the proprietors 
and their families, pay hpavy poor's rates and other loc.al burdens ; also 
jointures and provisions to brothers and sisters. Moreover, the rents 
have to pay, in very many cases, large sums of interest of mortgages, not 
incurred on account of money borrowed to expend on improvements, but to 
be spent like the National Debt — to be consumed, leaving nothing behind. 
The landholders pay the taxes, forsooth ! Had the cliief part of the 
burden of taxation fallen upon them, the burden would ‘have been a 
lighter one. It^was they that voted away the money ; it was they that 
laid on' the taxes* and they took care that the burden should chiefly fall 
on other shoulders than their own, viz., those of the middle ami the 
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working classes^ upon wliicli two classes the sums raised by means oS 
the Excise^ Customs^ Stamps^ Post Office, arid even the Assessed Taxes, 
chiefly fall. 

If the national burdens are grievous in amount, and most unequal in 
their pressure on the rich and the poorer classes, ^the indirect manner in 
which most of the taxes are levied adds addition^ weight to the already 
sufliciently oppressive loa<V The pefson wl^ co/isumes the taxed article 
pays, in addition to tlie article’s natural price, not the tax merely, but also 
the same number oipar centagea upon it, according to the number of hands 
the article passes through, as upon the original cost of it to the p^son 
who paid the tax. 

In the catalogue of the national grievances, the corn tax must not be 
overlooked. It has the remarkable property of being not a tax for the sake 
of revenue, but for the purpose of raising tlie rents of the landholders. 
This atrocious tax costs the people, it is calculated, about nineteen mil- 
lions annucilly; while it is supposed not to benefit the landholders to 
more than the extent of five millions. But it is difficult to calculate how 
much injury to the nation the corn tax causes. This country possesses 
advantages for miinufactiircs and coniineivq^whicli no other nation can 
approximate. Our capital, our coal, our machinery, our skilful and in-- 
diistrious artisans, our intelligent and enterprising merchants and ship- 
owners, are admirably adapted to make Britain the wealthy emporium 
of the world ; and our insular situation protects us from the necessity of 
any interference with the quarrels of the Continent. Our powerful navy 
yields us complete protection, and enables us to dispense with an army, 
except for the purpose of keeping, in for^jed subjection to bad laws, a 
suflering and indignant people. All we want is bread. The foreigner 
has it in abundance, and is anxious to exchange it for our manufactures. 
But the landholders, those who make the laws for this manufacturing and 
commercial nation, step in, and say to our artisans, ** You shall not 
exchange with foreigners the works of your hands ; you must 1)uy your 
food of na. W e cannot supply you except at a far higher rate than the 
foreigner's charge, it is true ; nor can w'e, like him, purchase from you in 
return the largo quantity of goods which you are able and anxious to 
manufacture. There is no denying the hardship of your case ; but we 
must be protected from the foreign grower, although at your expense, 
otherwise our rents will fall." How long will this oppression he endured! 
Verily, our landholders are lik<\ the rich men we read of in the sacred 
Scrij)tures ; they lay heav^ burdens on the poor, while they themselves 
scarcely toucli them with the tip of their finger. ^ • 

It would be tedious to do more than alhide to the East India and 
China monopoly, by which, along with the tax, our tea is made to cost 
us more than double its natural price ; and the* West India mono- 
poly, wliich, besides making us abettors of negro slavery, raises the 
price of our sugar. These monopolies, and that of the Bank of England, 
we must, on this occasion, content ourselves with simply mentioning in 
the list of grievances. When we call the whole to mind, the immense sum 
taken from the people in taxes, the additional sum paid in consequence of 
the indirect mode of levying them, the effects of corn laws, of monopo- 
lies, of tithes, of local assessments ; and, to crown the whole, the unequal 
pressure o!’ the Excise duties, the bread tax, &c., upon the poor man and 
the rich, — ^the existence of great distress among the poorer classes, can 
excite no suiprise. — We proceed to inquire into tW present state of 
political feeling among the middle and lower classes of the community. 
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' In times of prosiierity^ men are apt to give little attention to the sysm 
torn of government under which they live. I they are pillaged only 
under form of law, and their personal liberty be not interfered with, 
they are seldom disposed to question the acts of those in authority. 
Tliey may be both hea\dly and unequally taxed ; but if the amount taken 
from tliem be concealed by indirect taxation, few murmurs will be heard. 
It is otherwise when distress comes on. The sum abstracted from a 
man's earnings, and the restrictions on the freedom of trade, then be- 
come objects of keen regard ; and if injustice be detected, a watchful 
eye is directed to the proceedings of that government by whose autho- 
rity tlie injustice is inaintained. Such an eye is now turned by the peo- 
ple to the proceedings of the Reformed Parliament and Earl Grey’s ad- 
ministration. Every indication of the feeling of Ministers and the Par- 
liament for the distress of the people is narrowly scrutinized. The mi- 
nisteriiil organs of the press are read with eager attention. Not a single 
.political article in the Edinburgh Review, not even a pafagraph in the 
Times or the Globe, but is the subject of universal and anxious comment. 
There will not be a motion respecting any important measure in Par- 
liament that will not be ar keenly discussed by the people as by either 
House. Indifference, on the part of the people, to the conduct of their 
rulers, need not be hoped for. If the Ministry and the House of Com- 
mons show a sympathy > with the sufferings of the people, and set ear- 
nestly about the redress of their grievances, all will be well. The 
people will endure the evils of their lot in patience, however great the 
pressure of calamity may be. But, if no sympathy with the national 
distress be shewn, the consequences may be terrible. Much has been 
hoped from the Reformed Parliament and Reforming Ministry — perhaps 
more than can he performed. If little be done, and that little with 
evident reluctance, great will be the ])eople*s disappointment. If that 
best security for the good behaviour of the present or any future Par- 
liament, short Parliaments, be not granted ; if the ballot, in favour of 
which the working classes are unanimous, and the middle classes very 
nearly so, be refused ; if those odious monopolies, which were so elo- 
quently opposed by the men now in power, be retained ; above all, if 
taxation be not reduced, and sinecures wholly abolished, there need be no 
expectation of quiet, nor of commercial prosperity in this country. One 
of two things will assuredly happen. Either the middle classes and the 
working alasses will combine in Political Unions, to cause their voice to 
be heard by the Legislature, in a potential mood ; or the working classes, 
on whom tlie iron hand of poverty presses with the greatest force, will, 
in a moment of frenzy, causqd by some deeply-felt wrong, break out 
into acts of outragq against their employers, whom, o^ account of their 
apathy, they may suppose to be in league with those who have given them 
insult for redress. Either event would be productive of much evil. The 
Unions have been long qiyescent ; and we speak from knowledge when 
we declare that, if the Ministry and the Reformed House of Commons 
be true to the popular cause, the Political Unions will never be aroused 
from their present state of expectant repose, unless to lend their power- 
ful aid to that House of Commons and Ministry, in an encounter with 
the House of Hereditary Law.makers, if their aid be required against so 
weak a foe ; or to carry triumphantly back into power, *a Ministry 
whose devotion to the cause of the people may have a second time 
deprived them oPbffice. Such a duty the Unions would perform with 
right good wiU. But if the Unions should bo called into activity 
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against Ministers and the House of (/ommons^ the least evil^ that 
wpuld ensue^ would be a system of agitation^ producing a feverish irrita*. 
tion of the public mind^ totally incompatible with the prosperity of the 
country. Should the agitation be continued for many months^ commercial 
distress^ general and severe^ would be the certain consequence. Work- 
men^ whom their masters had no longer capitdl to employ, would be 
discharged ; and, rendered desperate by want, they would resort to out- 
rage, no longer thinking of seeking redreifs of* grievances by constitu- 
tional means. If the middle classes, instead of joining the lower at 
such a crisis, and heading a popular movement, should stand aloof in a 
state of uncertainty and trepidation, they would be regarded as enemies 
by the starving operatives, and lose all influence over them. ‘ We should 
have a renewal of the Swing fires ; machine breaking ; and perhaps^ out- 
rages upon even a larger scale than has been known to former times. The 
funds, and our whole extensive system of credit, might be in one instant 
blown into the air. We sliall not pursue the fearful subject farther. 
Such a state of things, we rejoice to think, has very little chance of hap- 
pening; for it could only result from the working classes being driven, 
by the pressure of absolute want, acting upon an intense feeling of op- 
pression, to rise in a disorderly manner, and Without the direction of those 
immediately above them, against that society which, by its foolish and 
wicked institutions, had mainly contributed to their misery ; or from 
the middle classes deserting the lower, after co-operating with them for 
a certain time, instead of remaining united to them, giving the movement 
a good direction, and maintaining order. Neither such a separate rising, 
nor such a desertion, are likely to happen. We have much confidence iir 
the working classes. Their conduct, throughout the Reform Struggle, 
was alike- honourable to their good sense and good feeling towards those 
placed aboA'e them. But the possibility of such evils ought to be a sub- 
ject of grave consideration to our rulers. The distressed state of the 
People is well known to them. Let them take care how they add the 
rage of disappointment, and the sting of insult, to sufferings which al- 
ready have approached the utmost limit of human endurance. 


BRITANNIA COME .OF AGE! 

A NEW SONG. 

Inscribed to the Awicward Squ^d of the Rejectedy at the Election of the 
Fhst Reformed Parliament. 

•* No ono can read Sir Robert Peel’s SpVicb. without knowing that It expreucs the feelings of a 
great patty in this country, which ought to be represented in Farliqm^t^* Globe Newspaper# 

When school-days were^o'er, 

^nd Lord Borough no more 
(Jould keep me under lock and key, 

I told the Tory crew. 

As they flock'd round to woo. 

That none of 'em would do for me— for me— 

That none of 'em would do for me. 

The first of the breed 
Was a big- wig indeed— 
frreat 6f/^-hear of Chan-ce-ry. 

I sent him with a bug. 

And a flea in his lug. 

Since he would never do for me— for me^^ 

Since he would never do for me. 
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Next came Weather-all, 

With his shirt and his Small- 
Clothes, an outrage on de-cen-cy ; 

Him too I sent a scudding, 

For a crazy old jack-pudding. 

And one who‘’d never do for me-— for me— 

And one who'd never do for me. - 

Then young Master Praed, 

For the Muse who was made. 

Though he fain would affect the M. P., 

Let him go se faire valoir 
In some Tory blue boudoir. 

As he will never do for mo — for me — 

No — ^Iie will never do for me. 

Right honourable joker, 

Mr John Wilson Ookcr I 
It pains me your forlorn plight to sec. 

Sure you're not the self-same spark 
That so maul’d Mrs. ('lavke ! 

Ah flow you’ll never do for me — for me — 
Henceforth you’ll never do for me. 

Superb Sir Hal Ilardinge ! 

Not a soul cares a farthing 
For your spurs and your K. C. B. 

You may take a quiet walk homo 
With the Murray and the Malcolm — 

Or old Nicholas may take all three — all three — 
Old Nicholas may take all three. 

Lord Henley to paint 
As a fivsUwater saint. 

His once trine- co-bibhers agree ; 

Being politically mute 
About Edens lawless fruit— 

So my Lord will never do for me — for me — 

My Lord will never do for me. 

Who’d waste thought or song 
On the pale virgin throng, • 
g»»*#o, or DT*"-^*** } 

The*p(ft)r rejected rips. 

Colonel Sibthorp/ first of whips. 

To Jericho may drive for me — for me — 

To Jericho may drive for me. 

Having now run my rigs 
On the Tories — the Whigs 
Themselves in the next squad may see, 

I shall jilt ’em in a jifiPy 
If they blood-tinge the Liffy — 

For then they’ll never do for me— for me— 

Oh then they’ll never do for me ! 
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Intehcepted Letters. — A more curious epistle than any which figures in 
Tommy Moore's Twopenny Post-ba^, has lately embellished the columns of the 
Times. A letter purporting to be the production of the Rev. Jacob' Brooke Moun« 
tain, son to the late Bishop of Quebec, and High Priest of the Lilliput of Toryi^ 
in the County of Herts. The* Rev. gentleman wht#, foisthe Igst fifteen years, has-been 
noted in the neighbourhood of Ileiiicl Hempstead as man Friday to the Honourable 
Richard Ryder, and for affixing to his smallest note of invitation a seal bearing the 
device of Church and State," illustrating p Bible and Crown, of the dimensions of 
those over Rivington's shop, — haa indited to a brother Tory on the opposite side of 
the County, a very aniiising sketch of the imbecility of his party, — the amplitude of 
their pecuniary, and paucity of their intellectual resources. He boasts that his friend 
Ryder has given several dinners to sooth the trades people and promises to go 
about collecting subscriptions to repay the expenses of Lord Grimston's return, so far 
as may be consistent with his own dignity. Some years ago, the Rev. Jacob Brooke 
Mountain used to hazard the dignity thus highly ]>rized, by causing his duties as 
Vicar to be performed by deputy on the Sabbath day, in order that, in his capacity 
copartite of Cnnnty Magistrate, he might be at liberty to head a cnisade against the 
alehouses of Heniel Hempstead, wliich waged successful war against his eloquence. 
During the very time of ditinc service the future Prelate would steal out of church, 
and; busy himself in collaring tippfers and vagL'ints, and consigning them to the 
parochial cage! His next labour of love in the cause of ^^ChurcR and State,” was 
by putting forth niireadable Jeremiads against Catholic Kinancipation : — his last, is 
before us! Oh ! fie , Jacob 1 Call you this hacking your friends ?” Rely on It 
there is no further chance of “ your friend Rydei^’ being heard of, (like Patrick 
Heming in the ballad) — 

** on the aioUN'TAix, 

Gold and silver to be counting !*' ^ 

The New Eoa From time iiumeniorial, certain ages or epochs have been 

named after certain characteristic metals ; as the Age of Gold," the “ Age of 
Iron and we have ourselves been tempted to designate the reign of George IV. 
as the Age of Or A/om/m." But to the eye of^the moralist, nothing is more amus* 
iiig or instructive than the breaking up of one of these definite and cl^^cteristic 
stages of the world’s existence. The decademe of the Age of rhivalr|P||^roduced 
“ Don Quixote,” — the decay of Moiiachism, “ Pantagi Hel." Will iio^ new Cer- 
vantes — no new Rabelais, arhe and celebrate tlie ilisuetiide of dandyism.— the fall 

of fashion? Wc have heard it asserloil that “ P ” was intended as a satire; 

but connecting tlie axioms of tlic w'ork w'ith the manners and habits of the author, 
w'C Ciaiinot imagine that he devotes himself to leading a life of irony, by way of ex- 
tinguishing, by exaggeration, the fojiperies of modern society. The satirist of the 
Age of Coriaiption is still to arise ; or if already in incipient existence, we could 
heartily wish that he may have witnessed the anomalous exhibition in the House of 
Lords, on the opening of Parliament ; where the tail of tli^ old order of things con- 
nected itself with the head of^lie nc^e, to form the symbol of eternal Time! Wc cannot 
imagine a more striking and instructive picture, tlian the aged King, bowed down by 
the w-eiglit of yeains, and of his diamond cniwn, — his velvet, ermine, aiM unicorn,— .sup- • 
ported on one side by the impassive Chancellor, on tlie other by the courtly Premier, 
(the lion and the unicorn of the regal escutcheon,) and brought forw^ard to confront, 
in all the fceblcii«ss of infirmity, the daring energies of .the representathes of the 
mighty nation delegated to his guardianship 1 The very chamber itself exhibits the 
discrepancies of a great moral transition. Its obsolete proportions and venerable 
tapestry, assimilate ill with the gaudy modern throne and benches ; and it might be 
held as an impersonation of the new times and tht old, to turn from the reg'al dais, 
W'ith its robes of state, its gold and rdlvcr sticks, the woolsack and its wigs, the 
aristocnicy and its robing of scarlet, to the assemblage behind the bar — the “ Com- 
mons’ House,” in their every-day attire, hut with no every-day energy of mental 
vigour to distinguish them from the common herd, whether patrician or plebeian. 
Of such a meeting, Lear might indeed have said that “ one of us is sophisticated 
and to hate witnessed it, npprehend<^ the full force of the contrast, and moralized 
upon the lesson and its results, is w^^siderahlc source of triumph to those whose 
hopes are centred in the regeneratiqiv^f the human race. One article of the speech 
from the throve produced an unprecedented effect upon the house. On his Majesty’s 
allusion lo the views of Government on the subject of Church Reform, a sudden 
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ci'oud^was obaerved- to arise at the upper eivd of the chamber, which, on^nsp^ioii, 
proved to be the wigp-powder, set in motion by the sudden vibration of 
lieverend heads appertainingf to the bench of Bishops. 

City of the Dead. — A new cemetery of considerable extent, on the plan of the 
celebrated Cimetierc du Pere La Chaise, has just been consecrated in one of the most 
picturesque and secluded spots in the neighbourhood of London. It is surprising 
t^at an institution so intimately connected with the decencies and tendernesses of life, 

^ should have been so long neglected. Theqiarochial bi^rial grounds of the metropolis 
* are of the most wretched and repellent description ; and nothing has been more no- 
ticed by foreigners than tlie deficiency of a metropolitan cemetery to unite, in a com- 
mon shrine, those great national names which pride or prejudice excludes from the 
immaculate precincts of St. Paul’s' or tbe.Abbey. Sterne, for instance, lies unhon- 
oured in the comer of an obscure burial ground in the Bayswater Road, Mi*s. 

Siddons in the cemetery of a Chapel of Ease at Paddington, — Havditt in the church- 
yard of St. Anne’s, Soho. Henceforward, the mortal remains of the immortal will 
be so deposited, that future generations may gratify themselves by a pilgrimage to the 
spot ; while the plantations and gardens that intersect this new City of the Dead, will 
tend to dispel all gloomy associations ; and impart a mournful attraction to the ca- 
tacombs, and family Mausolea noAv constructing at Kinsal Green. The 'cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise is supposed to be more visited by travellers than almost any public 
monument of the French metropolis. 

Extract from the Mornino Post of 21st Feb., 1843. —Never, perhaps, at - 
any time of our history, has coi^^t intrigue beep so severe or so craftily conducted, ns 
at the present epoch. The decision of the House of Commons upon the Bill sent 
thither by P Upper House, for legitimating the birth of the Fitzjoi*dan family, is 
altogether^in«‘iHC)ilable ; and so nearly balanced is the strength of the rival factious, 
that to this hour each trembles for the result. To the nation and to ourselves, how- 
ever, the struggle is of little moihent ; for it is perfectly cvideiit, whichever party suc- 
ceeds, that the people will be the gainers. The present contest, in the estimation of 
every man whose eyes arc not blinded by party infatuation, has materially accelerat- 
ed the approach of that glorious day, the advent of which every well-wisher of liis 
country unceasingly prays to behold ; and we trust that before this day twelve-months, 
our columns, instead of being polluted by the details of dirty trickery and knavish 
rapacity, niiblushingly avowed by a fast.fadiiig Aristocracy, will be occupied in dis- 
cussing the qualifications of some individual who may be chosen to fill the Presiden- 
tial chair of the British Republic! We invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the speecli of Lord Lyndhurst in the House of Peers last night, wherein he 
demonstrates that the salvation of the country depends solely upon the immediate in- 
stitution of a Republic ; it is one of the most masterly efforts of oratory ever heard 
withi.i the walls of Parliament, and was ably suj>portcd by tlie luminous observa- 
tions of the Marquis of Londondeny. 

We cannot' do better tlian exhort our easily excited countrymen of the north to be 
cautious and chary of those political charlatans wlio call themselves the true friends 
of the people. The inflammatory address of the poor infuriated creature Sadler to 
tlie Macclesfield mob, in which he urges them to the immediate use of arms as the 
best means of jccuring the great national blessijig of a republic, must be as disgust- 
ing to nil and reflecting men, as it must necessarily tend to retard tlie measure. 
The opinions oC such a man as Michael Sadlei^ are not worth the breath which ut- 
ters them, M'firc it not^for the known support which a certain ‘ noble' duke affords 
to this babbler. His Grace of Newcastle may be willing enough to figure away as 
CiTizEX Clinton ; hut he may take our word for it, tic will never reach the Hresi- 
dential Seat ! 

Prom the Standard of March 1, 1843.— Nothing definitively has yet taken 
place relative to the appointment of a successor to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The preferment, w-e know from., official information, has been offered to more than 
one Reverend Gentleman of tlie Wesleyan church $ but in each instance civilly de- 
clined, without naming any specific reason for the refusaL It must be quite clear, 
however, that the miserable pittance attached to the appointment is the great obsta- 
cle in finding a successor. - From the pious habits and lowly living of Bishop Phil- 
potts, no individual could bo better qualified to undertake the responsible offices of 
the PR131ATE, but this, unhappily, is impoi^ble, by reason of the act passed some 
sessions ago, which interdicts translations. . 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The first reformed Parliuiiiciit met 
on Tuesday t)»e 29th of Junuary. The 
business in the House of Lords, in 
which the attcnduiiee of the Peers was 
small, was confined to reailin^^the Com- 
mission for the opening of Parliament ^ 
the Lord Chancellor taking the oppor- 
tunity to annoiifiee that his Majesty 
would, as soon us the Members of both 
Houses were sworn, declare in person 
the cause of his calling together the 
Parliament. In the House of Com- 
mons, between three and four hundred 
Members were present, an unusually 
large number at the opening of Par- 
liament. The House immediately 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker. 
Mr Hume commenced the biisiness of 
the day in a long aiul able sjieech, and 
moved that Mr Littleton, the IM ember 
for Staffordshire, a gentleman in every 
way well qimlilied for the ofiice, be 
elected. T’hc motion was seconded by 
Mr O’Coiifiell, and supported by Mr 
Cobbett, ill a powerful and effective 
speech ; but being op])OS(;d by Ministers 
and the Tory party in the House, it was 
lost by two hundred and forty-one to 
thirty-one. Lord Morpeth pitiposeJ 
the re-election of IVlr Manners Suttoif, 
the former Speaker, although he had 
retired from the ofiice at the close of 
the last Session of t^e former Parlia- 
ment, on a pension of £ 4000, on the 
account of bud health. Lord Morpeth’s 
motion was seconded by Sir Francis 
Burdetty and, after a debate which 
lasted upwards of three hours, it was 
crarried without a division. 

The support given by Ministers to 
Mr Mi^nners Sutton bas had a great 
effect in creating a suspicion through- 
out the country, that they are anxious 
to coalesce with (he Tories, in order 
to secure such a majority in Par- 
liament as will enable them to resist 
the effectual rifformutiun, now so loudly 
railed for, of the numerous abuses 
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in Church and State, and those 
measures which the independent Mem- 
bers of the new Parliament, with the 
great majority of the people, con- 
sider indispensable, to perfect the 
working of the Reform Act. The 
re-eIedlioji 4 )f Mr jManners Sutton Was 
ostensibly supported by Ministers almost 
entirely on account of his great expe- 
rience, and his eminent qualifications 
for the office ; and if they spoke as they 
thought, they must consider it nearly 
impossible to have the office adequately 
filled by any other person. They must, 
therefore, pray that his health and life 
may be continued during all the period 
that they remain in ofiice, at least ; for 
they must suppose that his death or 
incapacity would place the House in the 
most deplorable predicament. It has 
been felt by the country as little short 
of an insult, that, in the first freely 
elected House of Commons, a person 
should be appointed to preside, who 
exerted all his influence to prevent the 
success of the Reform Bill, and who, 
as well as his family and connections, 
has long wallowed in wealth wrung by 
every species of de^ce from an impove- 
rished people. The best defence which 
the Ministerial organs of thi press have 
been able to dc vise,* is^hat, by appointing 
Mr Manners Sutton to the Speaker- 
ship, they thereby rid themselves of the 
opposition of a Member who might 
otherwise have given them much trouble 
in a House led by so inefficient a debater 
as Lord AI(<liorp. It will require, how- 
ever, much exertion on the part of 
Ministers to recover the shock which 
their popularity has sustained, by their 
first step in the Reformed Parliament. 

The peiiod between the 29tb Janu- 
ary and 5th February was spent in 
swearing in the Members of both 
Houses ; the appointment of Speaker 
having been graciously approved of by 
his Majesty on the 31st January. On 
Tuesday the 5th February, Parliament 
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was opened by the King in person. An 
expectation, which was pretty generally 
entertained, that a great change would 
be made in the style and matter of the 
^ Speech from the Throne, and that 
would on the present o**casioiif'’cseinble, 
in some small degree, the able messages 
which the President of the United States 
is accustomed to deliver annually^ to 
Congrc‘'S, was disappointed. The Speech 
partook of the vagueness and inanity to 
which we have bet'ii long uccustoined in 
such documents. After an allusion to 
the unsettled state of affairs in Belgium 
and Portugal, from which no informa- 
tion as to the intentions of Ministry on 
the Belgian and Portuguese questions 
could be learned, it was remarked, that 
the near expiry of the Charters of the 
Bank of England and East India Com- 
pany, would reipiire an early revision 
of these establishments. It was then 
announced that the attention of Parlia- 
ment would soon be directed to the state 
of tbe Church, more particularly a 
regards its temporalities and the mainte- 
nance of the clergy. The complaints 
which have arisen from the collection of 
Tithes, it was said, reipiired a clmngc of 
system, and it was suggested that it 
would be proper for Parliament to con- 
sider what remedies might be applied 
for the correction of acknowledged 
abuses, and wlictliijr the revenues of the 
Church might not admit of more equi- 
table and judicious disposition. Ju 
Ireland, a commutation of Tithes and 
the reformation of the (Miurcli, wore 
recommended to attention ; and it was 
remarked that, although the Established 
Church of Ireland is bylaw permanently 
united with that of England, the pecu- 
liarity of its circumstances would 
require a separate consideration. The 
conclusion of the ®ptcch was, however, 
its most remarkable portion. It caused 
a great sensation throughout the United 
Kingdom, and particularly in Ireland. 
After pointing out the insubordina- 
tion and violence, which were said 
to have arisen in the latter country to 
the most fearful height, his' Majesty 
proceeded, — “ I feel confident that to 
your loyalty and patriotism I shall not 
resort in vain for assistance, in these 
afflicting circumstances, and that you 
will be ready to adopt such measures of 
salutary precaution, and to intrust to 
me such additional powers as may 6e 
found necessary for controlling and pun- 
ishing the disturbers of the public peace, 
and strengthening the legislative union 


between the two countries, which, with 
your support, and under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, I am determined to 
maintain, by all the means in my power, 
as indissolubly connected with the peace, 
security, and welfare of ray dominions.” 
His Majesty read the Speech in a very 
loud and distinct voice, and delivered 
the last passages with marked emphasis. 

The Speech was far from giving satis- 
faction to any party, except tlie thick 
and thin sup))orters of Ministers. Al- 
though measures were intended to be 
resorted to for the coercion of Ireland, 
it was surely unnecessary to allude to 
them in the King’s Si)pech, and thus 
irritate and offend the Irish before the 
Ministry had an opportunity of develop- 
ing thosq measures intended for their 
relief, which might have reconciled them, 
ill some degree, to the demand, on the 
part of Ministry, of powers of cocreion 
lieyoiid the law. The total absence of 
all allusion to the distressed state of the 
country — to any intention of revising 
our system of taxation, which has of late 
years been clearly proved to hear with 
undue jiressure on the middle and lower 
classes — and to West India Slavery, was 
productive of mueh disappointment. In 
the House of Lords, the address to his 
Majesty was moved by the Marquis of 
Uonyngluim, and seconded by liord 
Kifiiiaird, in a maiden speech. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, in u long and de- 
sultory harangue, attacked tlu; foreign 
policy of Ministers, particularly their 
conduct on the Belgian and Portuguese 
questions, and was ably and satisfactorily 
aiiswired by Earl (jrey. The Duke of 
Wellington followed up the attack of 
^lie P]arl of Aberdeen on the foreign 
policy'uf the Ministry, and denied the 
charge, which had been pretty broadly 
insinuated by Earl (irey, that the King 
of Holland had been encouraged in his 
obstinacy by the..counscls of the Tory 
party. The Duke also toiiehcd on the 
question of Chiireh Reform, ami the 
state of Ireland. After a few remarks 
from the Earl of Roden on the latter 
topic, and of the necessity of keeping up 
the eonnection between the English and 
Irish Churches, the address was carried 
without a division. 

In the House of Commons tbe motion 
on the address gave orc^ion to one of 
the most remarkable debates which was 
ever heard within the walls of Pnrlia-^ 
iiieiit, and which was continued with 
great eloquence and taleni for four days ; 
a circumstance, we believe, without 
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{mrallcl on motions for an 'address in 
niiswrer ta the Speech from the Throne. 
The debate was opened by the Earl of 
Ormelic, the successful candidate against 
Sir George IVIurray, for Perthshire. 
In the course of his speech thy noble 
Lord spoke at some length on the dis- 
astrous state of Ireland, which he attri- 
buted to misgovernment and agitation ; 
and he alluded very pointedly to the 
proceedings of Mr O’Connell and the 
other repealers. The motion was se- 
conded by Mr Marshall, one of the 
members for Leeds. The allusion to 
the state of Irehnid, and to the llc*ppal 
of the Union, in the King’s Speech and 
the adflress, naturally called up Mr 
O’ Connell, who, in a speech which in- 
creased the n'putation even of his well 
known talents and eloquence,* detailed 
at great length the numerous evils his* 
countrymen had so long snlfered, and 
concluded with moving, that the House 
resolve itself into a (hjmmittec of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
file address of his Majesty. In the 
course of his speech he triumphantly 
defended liim.self against the attacks of 
the Earl of (Irmelie, and gave his Lord- 
shif) some sound advice, which we trust 
will not be lost on him in his future 
Parliamentary career. The amendment 
was merely seconded by Mr Cobbett. 
Mr Stanley attempted to answer the 
arguments, and to refute the statements 
in point of fact, brought forward by Mr 
O’ (Connell, but failed in the attempt. 
Mr lloebuck asseited that the conduct 
of the Government tended to raise a civil 
war in Ireland; and attacked, with irre- 
sistible force, the dilatory and evasive 
])roceediiigs of Ministry in regard to the 
taxes on knowledge. After a disjointed* 
and imconiiccted harangue from Lord 
Althorp, and speeehes from Mr Grattan 
and two or throe other Members, the 
first day’s proceedings ^'cre adjourned. 

It will not be expected that, in the 
limits necessarily assigned us, we can 
notice any considerable number of the 
speeches delivered during this remarkable 
debate. From the present agitation in 
Ireland of the Repeal of the Union, 
and the disturbed state of that country, 
the debate was almost entirely confined 
to Irish affairs. Neither Mr O’Connell, 
however, nor any other of the Repealers, 
though taunted by the Whigs, would 
enter fairly into the discussion of the 
question of Rcpcaf. Mr E. L. Rulwer 
commenced tli^ debate the second day, 
and ably opposed the coercive system 


towards Ireland. His remarks on Mr 
Stanley’s declaration with regard to the 
finality of the Reform Bill, led to an 
explanation from that gentleman, from 
which we infer that he really does con- 
sider it a final measure in so far as 
relates to tbt representation of the 
people. Mr Tennyson, after advocating 
the necessity of the vote by Ballot; and 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
moved an amendment to the part of the 
address regarding Ireland, to the effect 
that if, under the circumstances which 
might be disclosed to them, they should 
be induced to intrust his Majesty with 
additional powers, they should accom- 
pany tliat acquiescence by a diligent 
investigation into the causes of discon- 
tent in Ireland, with a view to the 
application ^ of prompt and elTcctiial: 
remedies ’ and that, altl^ough it was 
their duty to receive the petitions of the 
people of Ireland with regard to the 
legislative union, and to leave themselves 
free to consider that subject, yet they 
would support bis Majesty in maintain- 
ing that union against all hiwless attempts 
to defeat it. Mr Macauley spoke at 
great length on the question of the 
Repeal of the Union ; and shewed, from 
the evideiiee of history and by irresistible 
urgiimeiits, that it was impossible that 
Ireland could continue with a distinct 
legislature from England, for any con- 
siderable length of time, without leading 
to a separation of the countries. Mr 
Shiel spoke with his usual eloquence, 
but avoided discussing the question of 
Repeal, and, consequently, did not 
answer the arguments of Mr Macauley. 
JMr Charles Grant, whose opinions on 
Irish questions art? valuable from the 
intimate knowledge he possesses of 
Ireland, addressed the Hoiyse in a long 
and able speech,. aMd supported the 
immediate granting of more extensive 
powers to Ministers. After hearing 
Mr H. W. Harve/, Lord John Russel, 
Mr Ewart, Mr Barron, and Sir Robert 
Inglis, who considered the proposed 
interference, with the Church as • a 
spoliatioir which would speedily lead to 
its ruin, the House adjourned. 

Mr Hume opened the debate the third 
day. He complained that no speech 
from the throne had ever touched so 
lightly on the general interests of the 
country. He hoped tliat Ministers 
would state their intentions with regard 
to the burdens which peculiarly affected 
the middle classes; and after going 
through the various topics in the speech, 
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concluded by defending the conduct of 
Mr O'Connell, and declaring his inten- 
tion of supporting Mr Tennyson's 
amendment. Major Beiuclerk pursued 
the same course of observation as Mr 
• Hume. Mr Cobbett compared the state 
of Ireland with that of the American 
colonies when they rebelled, and read 
several passages from their Declaration 
of Independence. Mr R. Ferguson, 
Mr B. Hall, Mr Tuncred, Lord Eb- 
rington, and Sir R. Peel, supported the 
address. Sir Robert Peel, however, 
declared, that he should resist all mea- 
sures that would turn church property 
from ecclesiastical purposes, though he 
was prepiu'ed to go into an inquiry as to 
its abuses. 

On the fourth day, the subject of Irish 
aifuirs was somewhat varied,^ by an inci- 
dental discussion, which arose' as to the 
operation of the oath administered to 
Catholic members in taking their scats, 
when questions connected with the Es- 
tablished Church came under considera- 
tion ; and by theory inaintaiiied by 
Colonel Torrance, that the distresses of 
Ireland did not arise from her poverty, 
but that, on the contrary, the introduc- 
tion of more capital would be injurious 
to Ireland. After a lengthened debate, 
which lasted till three in the morning, 
the House divided on Mr O’CJonnell's 
amendment. For the amendment, 40 

Against it, , 428 

Majority for ^Ministers, 388 

Mr Tennyson then moved his amend- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr Hiiiiic. 
For the amendment, . . 30.3 

Against it, . 60 

IVJajority, . . 333 

The only Scotch Members in either 
minority, were Mr Kinloch and Mr 
Wallace. 

Notwithstanding the ample discussion 
of Irish affairs which we have just no- 
ticed, the same topic was resumed on 
the 11th of February. On tite motion, 
that the report of the address be brought 
up, Mr O’Connell again spoke at great 
length on the distresses of Ireland, cha- 
racterizing ihe address as brutal. Mr 
Spring Rice proved, from the evidence 
of Parliamentary documents, that the 
assertions of the Irish Members, relative 
to the decrease of the prosperity of Ire- 
land since the Union, were unfounded. 
He was followed^ by Mr Cobbett, Mr 


Robinson, and by several of the Irish 
Members. On the question, that the 
report be read, Mr Cobbett again spoke 
at great length, and went into an irrele- 
vant, but amusing, detail, regarding the 
sinecures and places held by Lord Plun- 
kett and his family, whom he denomi- 
nated young Hannibuls, from his Lord- 
ship having declared, at the time of the 
discussions regarding the Union, that 
he would not only resist it to the lust 
gasp of his existence, but that, when 
he found his life about to close, be 
would, like Hamilear, the father 
of Hannibal, take Iiis children, and 
upon the altar of bis country, swear 
tluMU to eternal hostility and hatred to 
the invaders of bis country. Mr 
Cobbett proposed an amendment, to 
a similar effect as that of Mr Tenny- 
son's on a preceding night ; which was 
seconded by Mr Fielden. In the course 
of Mr Cobbett’s speech, he was rope it- 
cilly interrupted by laughing, and by 
other attempts to silence him ; but witli- 
oul effei’t, as he sueecssfiilly resisted all 
the efforts made against liim. We men- 
tion this circumstance, us it was the 
first attempt made to put down a Mem- 
ber, by interruption, in the reformed 
Parliament. Mr Thomas Attwood, the 
celebrated chairman of the Birmingham 
Political Union, spoke against the ad- 
dress ; and, on a division, there appeared 
for the amendment, . 23 

Against it, . . 323 

Majority for Ministers, 300 

Though this discussion of Irish affairs 
occupied the attention of the House for 
live nights, the time cannot be consider- 
ed as jiiisspent. Every one who will 
fealmly and dispussiunutely peruse the 
debate will be convinced, that the Repeal 
of the Union, instead of proving a 
remedy for the evils under which Ireland 
has so lung sulle^red, would aggravate 
them tenfold. The impossibility of the 
two countries continuing in disunion 
for any considerable length of time, 
with two independent legislatures and 
one executive, was demonstrated by 
Mr Macauley; and Mr Spring Rice 
shewed, by the best evidence, that the 
notion entertained by many of the Irish, 
that their country has dcci eased in wealth 
and prosperity since the Union, is with- 
out foundation. The debate will also 
convince the repealedli, that it is in vain 
to expect that Parliament will ever 
consent to a repeal ; for all parties in the 
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House, with the exception •of u few of 
the Irish Members, agreed in denouncing 
the Repeal of the Union as destructive 
to the Rmpirc. ^ 

On the 12th February, Lord Althorp 
broiiglit forward his plan for the Reform 
of the Church of Ireland. 

The following is a correct summary 
of the leading points of the Rill : — 

1. Church cess to be immediately and 
altogether abolished. This is a direct 
pecuniary relief, to the amount of about 
L. 80,000 per annum. 

2. A reduction of the number of 
archbishops and bishops prospectively, 
trom four ar( hbishops and eighteen 
bishops, to two archbishops and ten 
bishops ; and the appropriation of the 
revenues of the suppressed sees to the 
General Church Fund. • 

Archbishoprics to be reduced to 
bishoprics, — (Jashcl and Tuani. 

Rislioprics (fen) to be abolished, and 
the duties to be transferred to other 
sees, — Dromoreto Down; Raphoe to 
Derry ; C’doghcr to Armagh ; Eljdiin to 
Kilinore ; Killala to Tiiam ; Clonfert to 
Kill.doe ; Cork to Cloync ; Waterford 
to (Jashel; Ossory to Kerns; Kildare 
to Dublin. 

3. A general tax on all bishoprics, 
from live to lifteen per cent, to be 
imposed immediutel}''. 

4. An immediate reduction fiom the 
Bishopric of Dernjf and a prospective 
reduction from the primacy, in addition 
to the tax ; the amount to be paid to the 
General Church Kund. 

N. 13 Ttic net incomes of all the 

archbishops and bishops of Ireland 
amount to L. 130,000. The plan will 
effect a reduction of about L.(i0,000. 

.0. An immediate taxon all ^jeiiefu^s, 
from live to fifteen per cent, in licifc of 
first-fruits, which are hereafter to cease. 
Benefices under L.200 to be exempt, 
and the tax to be graduated according to 
the value. Total fhcoine of parochial 
clergy under L.()00,000. 

6. An abolition of all sinecure dignities, 
and a])propriution of their revenues to 
general fund. 

7. (Commissioners to be appointed to 
administer the fund, and apply it — Isf, 
To ordinary church cess; surplus to 
augmentation of poor livings, assistance 
in building iglebe houses, Churches, di- 
viding unions, &c. 

8. Commissioners to have the power, 
withconsentof Privy Council, of dividing 
and altering limits of parishes. 

9. Also, where no duty has been per- 


formed, nor minister resident for three 
years before the passing of the act, Com- 
missioners to have power to suspend 
appointment, (if hi the gift of Crown or 
Church,) and apply proceeds to general 
^nd. 

10. Tenants of bishops’ leases to be 
empowered to purchase the perpetuity 
of their leases at a fixed and moderate 
amount, subject to a corn rent equal to 
the amount now annually paid in shape 
of rent and fine. 

N. B — This is the application to 
the bishops* leases of the principal of 
the Composition Act, so far as it pre- 
cludes the possibility of future increase. 

14. The proceeds of these leases to be 
paid to the state, and applicable to any 
purposes not connected with the Church. 
The amount, if all purehase at a low 
rate, wili be from L. 2,500,000 to 
L.3,300,000 sterling. * 

The com mu tat ion of tithes for land, 
and the laws of enforcing residence, and 
prohibiting pluralities, to be the subject 
of other bills. 

The following is the scale of deduc- 
tion : — Upon livings under L.200 a-year, 
Government do not intend to impose any 
tax. From livings between L 200 and 
L.500 a-ycar, it is intended to deduct 
li\e jier cent; from livings between 
L.50() to L.700 a-ycar, six per cent; 
from livings between L.700 and L.80O 
a-ycur, seven per cent ; from livings 
between L. 800 and L. 1000 a-year, ten 
percent; from livings between L. 1000 
and L. 1200 a-year, tw'elve per cent; 
and fi om all livings above L. 1 200 a-ycar, 
fifteen per cent. This will create a fund 
which, assuming the tax to be seven per 
cent on the whole amount of the bene- 
fices of Ireland, will yield L. 42,000. 
Where an incumbent bolds more tlian 
one living, ho pay.^the rifle of tax appli- 
cable to the airiouiit of the whole, for 
the Kvings arc not to be taxed separately. 
For the rediictian of the bishoprics, the 
following scale is proposed : — Upon 
the revenues of those bishopries which 
are below L.4000 a-ycar, a tax of five 
per cent is to be imposed ; upon those 
between L.4000 and L.GOCiO a-ycar, 
seven per cent; upon those between 
L.GOOO and L. 10,000 a-ycar, ten per 
cent; upon those between L. 10,000 and 
L. 15,000 a-year, twelve per cent; and 
upon all above L. 15,000, fifteen per 
cent. The net revenue of the bishopric 
of Derry, which is L. 12,659, and which 
bishopric was received by the present 
bishop with an understanding that the 
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revciiiie was subject to reduction, is to 
be fixed at L.8000 a-year, which will be 
reduced to L.7200 by the operation of 
the tax. 

This plan was most cordially received 
by the Irish Members. IMi* O’Connell 
said, he had been more gra<iificd than he 
could express, and would give bis best 
support to a proposition so well founded 
both ill principle and in practice. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had acted most 
wisely in bringing forward a plan, good 
in its present operation, and containing 
principles that might be of the greatest 
future benefit. JMr Barron hailed the 
intended measure of the Noble Lord 
with great satisfaction, and could assure 
him, that it was ealeiihitcd to add more 
to the strength of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland than any other measure within 
his control. Mr Riithven, ont of .the 
members for Dublin, w'as not so well 
satisfied with the measure; and, there- 
fore, proposed an amendment, to the 
effect that it was expedient to iiirpiire 
into the prc'^ent state of the Irish Church, 
with a \iew' to an entire modification of 
its temporalities, and the appropriation 
of its revenues to their original purposes; 
but, as he did not find tlie amendment 
meet with support, he afterw’ards with- 
drew it. The high Tory party, of 
course, expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the plan, but no amendment was 
proposed by them ; and leave was given 
to bring in the bill without a division. 

The Irish Members are the best 
judges of the proposed reform, and w'c 
hope the people of Ireland will be as 
well pleased with it as their representa- 
tives. To us, it appears that the plan 
is only calculated to divide more equally 
the revenues of the Irish Church among 
her sinecure clergy, without materially 
abridging theif amount. The reduction 
in the number of bisljoprics is of little 
value, unless tbe revenues of tliosc'sup. 
pressed arc applied to secular piirjioses. 
The abolition of the church cess is the 
only immediate gain ; for w'e fear that 
the sums estimated to be derived from 
the sale of the bishops’ Ic'ascs will nut 
soon be received. Wc do not, indeed, 
understand how, if a corn rent equal to 
the present rents and fines is to be paid 
by the tenants, they should be willing to 
give six years’ purchase of the converted 
corn rent for a perpetuity ; but this part 
of the plan has not yet been sufiiciently 
explained. The whole revenues of the 
Irish Church were estimated, by Lord 
Althorp, at only L. 800,000, a much 


smaller sum than bad been generally 
estimated. The number of benefices is 
1401. 

On the 14th February, Mr Pease, a 
Quaker, was, on the report of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to 
search for precedents, allowed to take 
his seat as a Member of the House, on 
making his solemn afiirmation at the 
tabic, instead of taking the usual oaths. 
A committee of inquiry into the state of 
the municipal corporations in England 
and Ireland w'as, on the motion of Lord 
Althorp, appointed. Mr Hume after- 
wards brought forw'ard two resolutions ; 
the first declaring, generally, the pro- 
priety of the utmost attention to economy 
in the public cxjienditure, and the second, 
that the existence of sineeiirc ofiiecs, and 
offices executed by deputy in the army 
and navy departments, is unnecessary 
and inexpedient. This motion was 
seconded by Mr Robinson, and ably 
supported by Mr O’Connell, Mr Roe- 
buck, jMajor Boaiiclcrk, Mr Cobbett, 
Mr Shiel ; but being opposed by Mirii- 
ster.s, was lost by 2.‘h2 to 13B, being a 
majority of 94. Among those whose 
opposition to the measure was least to 
be expected, was Sir Francis Burdett, 
the ** man of the people,” who, of late 
years, has assumed a decidedly conserva- 
tive cast in his political opinions. The 
loss of these very reasonable resolutions 
niukcs us doubt much wdiether the 
reformed Parliament is likely to fulfil 
the expectations w^hich were generally 
entertained of it. If the JVTcmbers will 
not vote for the abolition of military and 
naval siiieeuivs, little hope need be 
entertuined of their reducing the taxa- 
tion, or alleviating its pressure, by a more 
equal distribution of the burdi'ii. Only 
eight Scotch Members voted in the mino- 
rity, — Lord l^almeny, Messrs Gillon, 
Kinloch, .1. Oswald, II. A. Oswald, 
R. Pringle, Wallace, and Wemyss. 

It is highly creditable to Lord Dul- 
mcjiy, surrounded as he is by the leaders 
of the Whig party in Scotland, to have 
thus throw'll himself loose from their 
trammels, and asserted his right to give 
an independent vote; and vve hope it 
may be accepted us a good augury of his 
future career in public life. 

Ill tbe House of Lords, no questions 
of any intei’^est came iitidcf discussion, 
until Earl Grey brought in his bill 
on the 15th February, containing the 
coercive measures propc^cd against Ire- 
land. It is, in fact, a declaration of wav 
against that country, and places it beyond 
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the pale of the iBritish Constitution. 
The measure is worthy of Castlercagh, 
and forms a striking confirmation of the 
truth of our anticipations of the conse- 
quences of allowing Ireland to be ruled 
by the Marquis of Anglesea -and Mr 
Stanley* — men valuable in their proper 
departments* but utterly unfit to govern 
a country reduced to the state which 
Ireland now presents. Sy this .act, 
which in reality places the country under 
m rtial law* the Lord Lieutenant may 
suppress any meeting he thinks proper ; 
he may proclaim any district to be dis- 
turbed, and so bring it under the opera- 
tion of the proposed act. In a proclaimed 
district* no public meeting cun be held* 
without ten days’ notice to the Lord 
Lieutenant* and his approbation of its 
object. Courts-martial are toT[)e forniefl* 
with extensive powers, by the Lord 
Lieutenant, consisting of from five to 
nine officers, a majority of whom are 
empowered to give a decision. These 
courts arc not to try capital offences 
without the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; and, in such cases* the punish- 
ment to be awarded is transportation for 
life, or for any period not less than 
seven years. Any one found out of his 
house* in a i)roclainied district, between 
one hour after sunset and sunrise, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and may be 
.summarily apprehended and imprisoned. 
Houses may be searched between sun- 
rise and sunset* and force may be em- 
])loyod if entrance is refused. Any 
person disposing of a seditious paper, in 
a proclaimed district, is liable to a year’s 
impiisonmeiit. To prevent, as it would 
uppear* any ‘redress even for the abuse 
of these extraordinary powers, nothing 
done in pursuance of the Act ^ to be 
questionable in any civil or criiniital 
court, but only in courts-martial ; that i«! 
to say, redress is to be sought from the 
delinquents themselves. l*crsons may 
be imprisoned wherever it is thought 
proper, whether tluj place be an ordinary 
jail or not. The Habeas Corpus Act 
is suspended for three months, as far as 
regards every person detained under the 
Act, and no offence is bailable. In short, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, who has stated 
it to be liis belief that he is the most 
unpopular man in Ireland, is to be 
made the Dicflator of the country. The 
measure of course met with the decided 
approbation of the Tory peers, who 
y ficemed to think 1:hat it did not go far 
enough ! TIfat it will have the effect of 
causing a temporary tranquillity in the 


districts to which it is applied, sup- 
ported, as it will be, by an overwhelming 
force of military, police, and yeomanry, 
we cannot doubt ; but that any perma- 
nent tranquillity will arise from so 
fearful a^yst^m of coercion, we do not* 
expect. It is far from improbable, 
indeed, that still farther inroads on the 
liberty of the subject will soon be re- 
sorfed to. The Bill gets over one part 
of the difficulty of obtaining convictions, 
by dispensing with juries ; but witnesses 
will be as unwilling to appear before 
courts-martial as they are at present to 
appear before the ordinary tribunals of 
the country. To complete the mea.surc, 
therefore, it will be necessary that trials 
should take place an secret, and that 
secret military iiujuisitions should take 
the place of trial by one’s peers. It is 
disgracerul to the Whig (iyvernment that 
matters should be brought to such a 
pass. They might, at any time they 
chose, during the last two yeans, have 
removed the grievances of Ii eland, and 
conciliated her population ; they have 
preferred attempting to vindicate the 
authority of unjust laws ; and have been 
forced to ti'nninate their efforts by the 
suspension of all law, and tlie placing of 
the Irish beyond the pale of the con- 
stitution. 

I11F.J.AND. — From the proceedings of 
Mhiistry and their statements in Parlia- 
ment, we arc forced to conclude that 
Ireland is' almost in a state of rebellion, 
a fact which we could hardly have dis- 
covered through the ordinary sources of 
information. The National Council, 
which met in Dublin in the latter end of 
January, was attended by about thirty 
of the Irish Mertihers of Parliament. 
The form of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment was in some measiire^mitated, and 
a variety of evideHcif was adduced before 
the Qouiicil, as to the grievances of 
Ireland. On the whole, however, we 
are inclined to tfiink that little benefit 
was derived from this assembly. 


FOftElGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The foreign news of the month pos- 
sess little interest. The King of 
Holland is as obstinate as ever, and it is 
strongly suspected that he is secretly 
supported by Russia, By imposing a 
heavy tax on the navigation of the 
Scheldt, he seems determined to force 
Britain and France again to resort to 
hostile measures. Don Pedro continues 
ill his old quarfers, and nothing of 
importance has occurred, unle.ss the 
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retirement uf the Marquis of Palmella 
from his service is so to be considered. The 
new general, Soligiiac, has been defeated 
in a sortie. The cause 'of the defeat is 
generally asciibed to Don Pedro with- 
' drawing a body of troops ^’hic|;« were in- 
tended as a reinforcement. Spanish af- 
fairs continue in an unsettled state. An 
armistice has been concluded between 


Ibrahim and the Sultan of Turkey, and 
peace will eventually, we have no doubt, 
be purchased by the surrender of Syria. 
The disj)ute between Carolina and the 
Government of the United States con- 
tinues nnsettled, and preparations are 
making on both sides for an appeal to 
arms ; which we earnestly hope may «till 
be avoided. 


STATE OF COMMERC E, MANUFACTURES, AND ACiRlCULTURE. 
February, 1833. 


The accounts from the iiiaiiufactiiring 
districts intbriii us, that the inanutacturers 
arc almost all employed; but the profits, we 
fear, arc extreme ly low ; and the Avages are 
barely sulficient to preserve the operatives 
from starvation, even although '‘their laliour 
is almost incess&nt. We refer to an article 
on the “ State of the Country, ” in this 
number, w'hicli will be foiiud to contain some 
information on this suhject. 

Cotton Manufactures. — There has 
been a considerable increase in the export of 
cotton yarn during the last twelve months, 
as compared with the preceding year. To 
Germany alone the increase amounts to near 
nine millions of pounds Aveight, and to Russia 
six millions. The export to India Avas con- 
siderably less than in INll ; and shipnieiifs of 
this article to the Meditenvinean, shew a 
considerable diininutiou in quantity. The 
exports of piece goods, hoAvever, apnca^||o 
have been less extensive last yeai tlian m 
1831. In plain and printed calicoes the de- 
crease, it appears, amountcfl to near fifty mil- 
lions of yanls. There seems, how'ever, t<i have 
been a larger export of muslins, fustians, and 
some other articles of inferior iiiiportaiice. 
The prices of cambrics, and of some kinds of 
c ilicoes, and of coarse goods generally in the 
Avest of England, have bt'cn on the increase. 
Cotton weaving is brisk, and a small advance 
of Avages has been made by the masters ; but the 
workmen cancA'ith difficulty earn more than 
six shillings per weeks a power loom weaA'cr 
will earn seven sliiilings per week, '^^ough 
the number of power-looms in Hyds, Duck- 
iiigfields, Say ley- bridge, and Ashton, amount 
to at least 14,000, preparations are making 
for 2000 more. The cotton factories at 
Rochdale, lleywood, Rury, Oldham, and 
other places, are working full time, and pre- 

f iarations are making for the building of nevA- 
actories. At Paisley the shawl trade is 
unctimmonly brisk, and the price of weaving 
in this branch is on the advance. The finer 
descriptions of shawl borders are paid 8d. 
per cover above the table price, which is an 
advance of one-third on the whole. There 
has not been so much doing in the imitation 
line since the years 1824 and 1825; and, 
indeed, the quantity of these goods made at 
present is far greater than that of those years, 
although the price of weaving is now 4d. 


per cover loAA'er tlion w'as paid at the above 
mentioned |>eriods. With the exception of 
silk gau/e, the prices of AAeavirig every sort 
of fabric manufactuviul, have risen consider- 
ably withiif these few weeks, and the usual 
huinber of workmen arc fully employed; 
Avhile in the silk gauze ilepartment the price 
i's steadily pressing doAvnwards, and a \'ery 
considerable number of the hands are still idle. 
For the last three ye.irs theie has been veiy 
little doing in this line, except during the 
spring and summer months. It may appear 
strange, that Avhile Aveavers for harnesses in 
Parley are in ipueh remiest, and are receiving 
a premium to take Avork, besides a very liand- 
soiiie advance of Avages, in Peith harness 
Aveavers are dreading to be paid off. The 
fa(‘t is, that tlie fabrics made in Paisley are 
of the finest quality, and of such v'uriety, that 
they are suited for every market ; while at 
Perth they are confined to an article, a great 
part of which is iiiteuded for the Turkish 
matket. I'he least commutiou in that quar- 
ter has a powerful effect. It is a well known 
fact, that the Navarino business ruined the 
liainess trade for a long period. Other 
branches of plain Avork continue in a languid 
.state. In the mnhrella cloths, no advance 
of wages has taken place, although all hands 
are employed. Striped gingliaiiis, crams, 
Ubd piillicats, are at lea.st as luw, if uot loAver, 
thjiD ever. At Kilmarnock the shawl print- 
ing establhshnients are fully employed, and 
the various classes of artisans connected Avitli 
these Avorks are in receipt of comfortable and 
regular AA'ages. The Area vers even are at 
present without comfiiaiut. Some employed 
in liarness AA'ork make very high wages ; and 
.such as are engaged in manufacturing the 
cloth used by the shawl printers, are likewise 
enabled to earn a very comfortalile livelihood. 

The Wool and Woollen Trades. — 
These trades, so intimately connected toge- 
ther, are in a state of much activity, and, we 
hope, of pros]^rity, though the manufac- 
turers are corniiellcd to put up with a low 
rate of profit. The work-people in the 
woollen districts of Yorkshire are generally 
well employed ; the mills are in pretty full 
work ; and the domestic manufacturers could 
sell even more goods thifn they make, as is e 
proved by the state of the Lfcds and Hud- 
dersfield cloth-halls. Within the last two 
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ur thi'ee montlu a considerabl* advance Las 
taken place in the price of the raw material. 
Long English wools have risen about ten per 
cent, and the finer qualities have also expe- 
rienced some advance, though not to the 
same extent. Foreign wools have risen from 
ten to fifteen per cent. ^ Tlie advance in the 
price of the raw material was looked to bv 
the manufacturer, before it took place, w'ltn 
considerable apprehension: it was believed 
that the advance then expected was to be 
ascribed rather to the short supply of wool 
in the country, than to an extraordinary 
demand on the part of the manufacturers, 
and that there would not be an advance in 
the price of manufactured goods equal to that 
in the raw material. We are disposed to 
think, that, though there is some truth in 
the notion of a short supply of wool, yet the 
manufacturer has been able to obtain an 
advance on his goods, which nearly, if not 
entirely, compensates him for the increased 
cost of the wool. The woollen wdhving about 
Rochdale was never known to be so brisk^ 
some of the factoiy people have gone to this 
trade, and an advance of wages lias been 
given by some masters. At present 7s. fid. 
per week is the highest average earnings. 
At Bradford business is much brisker, and 
in a more healthy state than has been known 
for several years. Every mill or warehouse 
is in full employment, and many ordeis that 
have been standing over for. tour months, 
cannot be executed. Stutfs have risen in 
correspondence with wool, and on some 
fabrics tls. fid. per piece advance is readily 
obtained. We notice an advance on the 
dying of w'ool blue, and of stuff goods in 
most coloum. 

RocHDAr.R Flannel Market. — The 
demand for low goods has been of late greater 
than the supply. Fine goods aie rather 
heavy, and the maniifactuiers of superior 
qualities find great difnculty in obtaining an 
advance equal to that wLich is realized in 
the wool market ; but altogether the fiannel 
market has not for many years past been 
known to be as brisk at this advanced season 
of the year. The weavers confidently expe(?t 
an advance in their wages, and if the demand 
■continues, no doubt it will be obtained. A 
little advance in low qualities has been given 
by some of the manufacturers, and it u 
expected it will be genaul. 

Carpet Trahe. — The trade of Kilmar- 
nock participates in the general improvement 
which seems to pervade the most of the large 
manufacturing towns of the united kingdom. 
The carpet manufactories are all in full 
work. 

Silk Tradk. — The demand recently has 
considerably improved, and advanced prices 
have been obtained for most (qualities. The 
silk weaving at Middleton, lallswoith, and 
the neighbouring towns, for several miles 
round Manchester, is very brisk ; so much m, 
that the weavers confidently anticipate a rise 
in wages. The fanny weaver con earn about 
fNrel^q^Umgsper week, and the plain sarsnet 
watver about eight ehillings. The calico ond 
' Na XIT. VoJ. ir. 


silk printing is more brisk at Middleton it 
the present time than it has been for the last 
ten years. The sUk and cotton dyeing isalso 
good : a cotton dyer earns, on an average, 
twelve shillings sper week, aud a silk dyer 
fifteen shillings. 

» Manufacturing Trade at Kirkaldy.* 
— Nothing, ^ce the panic in 1825, has 
occurred to affect this trade in any material 
degree. Previous to the peace, it consisted 
aliqpst wholly of ticks and checks. Dowlass 
is at prewnt the staple article ; and the trade 
is on the increase. The demand for mill-spun 
yarn has been uncommonly brisk for these 
some mouths past ; 3 lb. 2s. to 2 b. Id. The 
weavers arc all employed, and would fain 
hope for better wages. 

Leather Trajik. — The state of the 
tanning and leather trades is extraordinary^ 
Leather is now dearer than it was dui ing tM 
war, and yet bark was then from £10 to i>l4 
the ton, and leather paid a duty of 3i?. the 
lb.; while at presont no duty is paid, and 
barleis oflly fi om £5 to £6 the ton. 

Tobacco. — The price of^eaf tobacco has 
advanced, within these two months, 60 per 
cent, owing to a failure in the crops. In 
consequence, an advance of 4il. per pound in 
the price of manufactured tobacco has taken 
place. 

Sheffield. — A considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in many branches of 
the local manufactures. In 'iomc of the 
larger establishments, the quantity of work 
given out lately exceeds that given out in the 
like period of the preceding year. 

Irish Manufactures. — Very great acti- 
vity prevails at present among the manufac- 
tures of Belfast, occasioned by the demands 
of the English market. This is a satisfactory 
and cheering proof that the free intercourse 
between England and Ireland, so far from 
being injurious to the Irish manufacturing 
interests, has a direct tendency to promote 
them. Trade was never better in Ireland 
than it is at this moment. The plentiful 
crops of corn and potatoes last year ure the 
principal cause of tba activity. 

Commerce. — It anpears by a table which 
has been published, tnat since the principle 
of free trade has been ^opted,1ilthough there 
has in fact been a d^reasc of British tonnage 
of about ten per cent, the decrease of foreign 
tonnage, in 1832, hi^ been more than double 
than UMt of British. The total decrease in 
the port of London in the year 1832, as com- 
pared with 1831, is 8794 vessels, 1,666,478 
tons. On comparison of the numbet of 
ships of all nations which have passed the 
Sound in the years 1831 and 1832, it wiil 
appear that a consiijerable decrease has taken 
mace in the lost year on the Baltic trade. 
The total number of vessels which passed the 
Sound in 1831 was 12,938 ; in 1832 they 
amounted to no more than 12^202. In 1631, 
the number of British ships which pasted 
was 4776; during the last year, 18^ it 
amounted only to 3331. 

The peculiar situation of the United States, 
and the manifest intention of the Government 
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to make aa alteration in the tari£^ are already 
producin' its effect upon the unemploved 
capital in this country. Speculation has 
begun, and the woollen manufacture in par- 
ticular ieels its effect. * 

The American merchants in this county, 
from a serious conviction that the repeal *of 
the obnoxious tariff duties tvill take place, 
with the least possible delay, have in many 
instances transmitted large orders to the 
manufacturing districts for articles which will 
be chiefly affected by the reduction. 

An ingenious plan to alter the whole system 
of the sugar truoe, has been submitted to his 
Majesty’s ministers, and Co the principal 
houses connected with the colonial trade in 
London ; it has produced a great sensation. 
It is contemplated that only one process 
should tdee place in the West Indies, — that, 
after the boiling^ of the sugar cane, the 
proceeds, in a fluid state, should be shipped 
for England, to he manufactui-ed here. By 
Q patent taken out, the fluid, by one process, 
is to be inanpfactured into refifled shgars. 
The process ot making Muscovado sugar, and 
distilling rum, would all he in England. 
The pereon who has submitted this plan has 
taken out a patent for the refining, by one 
process, the fluid into lump sugar, in most 
of the European countries, and, we believe, 
in America. The plan will create a complete 
revolution in the sugar trade. It is enter- 
tained by the ministers, and approved of by 
the first houses in the West India trade* ^ The 
scheme is not new — it has been carried on 
at New York for six years, by the same 
gentleman who has now taken out the patent 
for this country. The cane juice aliout to 
be imported into Great Britain, goes through 
the process to that point which, it is stated, 
will prevent fermentation on tlie voyage ; it 
has been contracted for at Ids. per cwt., 
deliverable in this country, the buyer paying 
freight, in«urancp, and all other charges. 
Lord Auckland, the President of the Board 
of Trade, has authorized the import at a duty 
of 128. per cwt. ; of course the lather will be 
liable^to alteration, accoi ding to circumstances; 
it win thus be laid down on the wharf at 
the rate of Q2s. or S3s. per cwt ; and it is 
calculated tlmt onenhalf the weight w'ill be 
sugar. 


Agriculture oontinves in aTery depressed 
state, and the notice given of a motion to 
bring the Com Laws under the consideration 
of Parliament, by preventing speculation, has 
tended to depress the prices of grain. During 
January, some few purchases of grain on 
speculation took place, and on the 25th of 
that month, 561 quarters of wheat were sold 
at Haddington, at an average price ofdOs. 6d. 
per quarter, being the highest average during 
the preceding four months. But the grain 
markets have since become very dull. The 
aveiage of the price of grain by which the 
duty on importation is regulated, for the week 
ending 14th February, compared with the 
aggregate average of the five weeks preeeding, 
shews a decline on every species of grain 
except rye. 

Weekly Jiggngide 

Average. Averaipe. Duty. 

W'heat, 50s. 52s. 1 Id. d4s. 8d. 

Barley, 27s. 2d. 27s. 8d. 21s. 4d. 

Oats, Ji7s. 17s. 4d. 218. dd. 

Jlye, dOs. .Od. 028. lid. 21s. 5d. 

Beans, OOs. 5d. 31s. 4d. 22s. 9d. 

Pease, 35s. Id. 37s. lod. 14s. 

Large quantities of potatoes have been 
shipped in the Tay for tne London market; 
the price given is 9s. per boll, of 412 Dutch 
stones. 

The price of lean cattle has continued 
pretty steady, and as there has been abundant 
food for them, they have not been readily 
brought to market. Fat stock has been 
selling at remunerating prices. Wool has 
risen from 15 to 20 per cent during the lost 
four months, and although it is all out of the 
hands of the farmers, the prospect is cheering 
for the ensuing season. In the English 
markets, cheese is selling bwer than it has 
done for many years. 

Horses. — At the Stirling Candlemas 
Fair, above the usual number W'ere shewn, 
many of w'hich were of a superior description. 
Prices were considered to be froui 7)b to 10 
per cent above those of lost year. The best 
di aught horses from £33 to £37. Colts and 
fillies rising four yeais old were most In 
.demand, and brought, the former from £25 
to £30, the latter fiom £25 to £27 lOs. 
Good draught horses were from £12 to £15 • 
inferior animals at all prices from £5\ipwards. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sketch-Book or Fashiok.* — 
Of all existing noveLwriters, the world 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the depend- 
ences, cduld least spare Mrs. Gore ; the 
laughing satirist of " Fashionable So- 
ciety,” and the best shot at folly as it 
files” that ever made a successful deiui in 
New Burlington Street. In her works we 

• Beatlty, London. 


have the point, brilliancy, lightness of 
touch, and witty harmless malice of a 
French writer, in alliance with the shrewd- 
ness and range of observation of a very 
clever woman, who has seen, and who 
knows the world,” and bottomed (as Dr. 
Johnson might say) upon a deep stratum 
of English sterling ^ses. Late in the 
mont^ as her tales have reached ue, we 
have turned them eagerly iver, eyen from 
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•«Th6 Paviliou*’ to «<The Jntrtgante/* 
Their scope and tendency is ilmiUr to 
that of her earlier writings ; namely, to 
expose by dissection, and shame by ridi- 
cule^ the heartless, joyless, hollow vanities 
for whicli persons in a certain rank in 
life, under the bondage of conventional 
format barter away their peace, and de- 
stroy their happiness and self-i'espect. No- 
thing but the sprightly wit, and graceful 
badinage of the writer, could, howeyer, 
reconcile us to so many lords, ladies, bar- 
onets, squires, and nabobs, with their re- 
spective yvomen-kind, cut so much upon 
the same pattern ; and to the endless varie- 
ties of the vapid, the pompous, the selfish, 
and the hollow-hearted, as she pinned 
down and exhibited struggling and wrig- 
gling for our amusement. We hope, that 
having, as she announces, closed accounts 
with the aristocratic dynasty^f George 
IV., she will carry her unequalled powerf 
into the broader held of common life. The 
seven Tales, which form the present 
work, lack nothing of the spirit of Mrs 
Gore's previous delineation^ and display 
even more originality of invention. In 
<< The Pavillion,*' the little intrigues and 
petty manflDuvres of a Court and its human 
appendages, were displayed with the truth 
of a French memoir. To the philosophy 
of the denouement we object. The triumph 
of Lady Grasmere is scarce worthy of so 
charming a persorrsambition. << My Pac e 
in the Country’* is the most amusing tale 
in the volumes. What a revelation of 
of the small motives, and petty means, 
and paltry ends of a set of good enough 
sort of people.” As this book will be read 
by every body, we take leave to point 
out — would we could quote it — pouting 
Mrs. Martindale's invalid supper, and her 
confidential conferences with the moral 
member : they belong to the richest come- 
dy. The Second Marriage, is tuned t5 
younger and higlier minds. It is notta 
tale of the fashionable world, nor of the 
world in the every-day sense of tlic word 
at all. With a little of the romantic and 
improbable, it abouiffs in delicacy and 
beauty of language and sentiment The 
Manauverer Outxeitted, or Relations 
from India, is an exceedingly clever 
sketch, in which poetical justice is rigidly 
executed upon a cunning catch-match wi- 
dow, dexterously caught in her own toils. 
This tale, with many good ordinary cha- 
racters, has one undoubted original, Mrs. 
MaeWinnepey, a shrewd, meddling, bit- 
ter dowager, that accepts the homage, 
the presents and flatteries of the legacy 
and husband-huntqy who seeks to make 
her a prey, sees through her paltry arts, 
and maliciousfy plays with, mocks, and 


disappoints her. Bui it is for the last tala 
the authoress has reserved all her streng^v 
It is a politieo-moral story of the close of 
the reign of George the IV. Like Apel. 
les, the painter fifthe Intrigante has bor- 
rowed here a feature, and there a graces 
and from jpanv quarters snatched an *<art*' ‘ 
to make up in ner heroine, the first embp- 
dying of female political intrigue and am- 
bition which has found its way into any 
fin^ish work of fiction. The delineation 
cannot be without its use. 1 1 gives us as 
high an idea of depth of the writer’s mind 
as we previously entertained of her talents 
and sprightliness. 

The Libraht of Romance.— Thje 
Robber of the Rhine.* — The first 
volume of this formidable rival to the Mi- 
nerva, and other romantic presses, was 
the Ghost Hunter, by Mr Baniin, which 
we noticed *la8t month. The second vo- 
lume is the production of the editor ; and 
is likely to be much admired by young 
novel readers generally; but especially 
by such as like strong emotion, bold, and 
outre characters, and a bustling, stimn- 
Inting story. Many of the scenes are stir- 
ring ; and of Jews, robbers, &c., &c., 
there is no end. There is, moreover, a 
noble and generous hero, and a heroine^ 
all Shaksperian in her devotedness, and 
high-minded constancy. We wish all suc- 
cess to “ the Library of Romance.” 

The Georgian £RA.f — This is a 
brief biography, commemorating the most 
eminent persons who have flourished in 
Gieat Britain since the accession of the 
Hanoverian family. It is well com- 
piled, and neatly printed ; and will form 
a useful book of reference to many. In 
it the professions are divided, and profes- 
sional men classifiAl ; so that turning to 
the l^awyers, we have Brougham, Thur- 
low, Elleiiberough, Mackiiitj^sh, &c., &c., 
— to the Navy, Rodney, Nelson, Howe, 
&c., &C. ; and this is observed throughout 
every department, which we imagine ia a- 
new method, and hne that certainly fa-^ 
vours lucid arrangement. 

An Historical Sketch of the 
Princes of India, &c. — This volume^ 
written by an officer in the East India 
Company's service, along with an Histo- 
rical itketeh of the Native Princea, em- 
braces the more important object of trac- 
ing their connexion with Britain, as allies 
or stipendiaries, and their present politi- 
cal relations with this empire^ and each 

* Smith, Elder, A Co, 
f Visetel]]F,.Brsnitont, and Co. London. 
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Other. The work ie useful from bring*- 
ingr within small compass the contents of 
many rolumcs, from which its condens- 
ed information is gathered. Tlie author 
expresses his gratitude to WTe^al gentle- 
men, who in Indian affairs are certain^ 
iy qualified to impart the ^inosf; valua-' 
ble knowledge. The approaching discus- 
sion, or shiill we say crisis, in the Com- 
pany’s affairs, gives the work a tempo- 
rary interest besides what belongs to it 
intrinsically. 

In^dia’s Criks to British Human- 
ity." — This work is already well known 
in the neligiuus world ; and that a third 
edition is i*cquircd, inspires us with the 
hope that the benevolent object of the 
author has been responded to throughout 
Britain. The abolition of suttees, the 
prevention of infanticide, the subversion 
of idolatry, and genemlly the* fmprove- 
ment of the social condition of th'. native 
inhabitants of British India, is the hu- 
mane and truly Christian d(‘sign of this 
meritorious volume, which is worthy of 
all encouragement from such as Lay these 
things to heart. 

The Last Essays of ELiA-f— Of 
this fascinating voiume what cati bo said, 
but that here we have coilected the last 
essays of him, whom <<none but himseft 
can parallel.*’ If pronounced infeiior to 
the first selection, what is that but say- 
ing that in siibtilty, tenderness, and a cer- 
tain rare, quaint, and delicious humour, 
these Sketches must remain unique and uii- 
approached among English compositions, 
save by a second best, the present volume, 
namely. The bo<ik is rather high-priced, 
as times go; but then it is worth its 
weight in gold. 

WiiYCHCOTTE OF St. JoiiNS. — This 
is the title gigen to two volumes of Es- 
says and Sketches, gvave and gay, moral, 
biographical, and critical, and of varying 
degrees of literary merit; though, while 
some areexcellent, all are respectable. Some 
of them we must have seen before ; for we 
cannot take credit for dreams so full of 
liveliness and beauty; but as tijese are sub- 
jects upon which publishers or authors 
have of late resolved not to speak, and 
may have good reasons for silence, we 
shall be equally mysterious. It will ex- 
cite the curiosity of all the world, when 
we mention that we have sketches of 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Arbuthnot, and Mrs. 
Henry i^rey of Edinburgh; Sir Hudson 

• SiiBpkin and ManhalL 

f Sfoxon, London. Pp. 293. 


Lowe, Professor Smythe of Cambridge, 
Young Napoleon, and Earl Grey, with 
the Spectre of the Bloody Head, making 
altogether very agraeable, light, half-hour 
reading; though a few particularities, 
we shall not call them personalities, 
might have been spared. 

Arthur Coninsby." What shall 
we make of this romance ? It has little 
story, and not much character ; and is ne- 
vertheless marked by talent of no ordinary 
kind. In every page, it bears evidence of 
the rich and praliflc, though immatured 
mind of the writer; of his cultivation and 
elegance, and taste in the arts ; along with 
a very remarkable unskilfulness in the 
construction of a novel of every-day in* 
tcrest. There is a feebleness and haze 
over many parts of the story which looks 
as if it wdre a translation ; and though 
lAaiiy separate scenes are powerful, espe- 
cially those on Paris ; as a whole, it is far 
from being so effective as the genius dis- 
played by the author ought to have made 
a work which bears no mark of haste. 

Life of Cowper, compiled from 
ms COHUESPONDENCE, BY ThOMAS 
TAYLOR.f — A Life of Cowper, with as 
much as possible ofhis correspondence, is a 
work which should form a household book 
in every family that understands the Ian** 
guage in which the most popular and be- 
loved of modern poets wrote. Every one 
likely to purchase tills work is already 
aware of its material ; the inimitable let- 
ters of Cowper are interwoven into an ac- 
curate and luminous narrative, by a writer 
already favourably distinguished among 
the working bands of literature; and who 
is filled with admiration and sympathy 
for the subject ofhis interesting memoir. 
He has executed his task with delicacy 
ahd fidcUty, and in doiug so, performed a 
useful, and, we doubt not, acceptable ser- 
vice, in placing within the reach of ordi- 
nary readers, the biography and the es- 
sence of the delightful correspondence of 
Cowper. * - 


Life or Milton, by the Bey. 
Mr. IvEMET.^ — Milton has, by his for- 
mer biograjihers, been principally consi. 
dered as a poet In this Memoir, his- 
prose writings — some of them among the 
noblest effusions of genius, united with 
the purest love of truth, and the highest 
wpirii of independence which the English 
language boasts — have been more fully 
considered than in any previous lifis.— 


e Efllngham Wilson, LSndon, 2 vols. Pp. 971). 
t Effingham Wilson, London^ 3 vols. 
t firaltn ft Elder, Pp. 909. 
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Though it would not be ^sy to Batiaty 
UB with a memoir of Milton, and though 
the present one does not by any means 
realise our ideal; the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and Cliristiaiiity is largely indebted 
to the author for the attention which his 
work must draw to the opinions and sen- 
timents of this noblest of I'nglish patriots 
and poets. Mr. Iveincy indulges iii a vein 
of lamentation over some of the erroneous 
notions avowed by Milton at one time of 
his life, and never formally disclaimed, 
which strike us as infinitely too lackadai- 
sical. Otherwise we commend his work 
as highly laudable in the choice of the 
subject, and respectable in execution. 

The Death-Bed of Politics, or 
THE Coming of the Comet, with 
Humouoijs Ktchixos.* — The political 
writers do owe us sonic atonement for the 
perpetual boring of the last two years. 
This wit is, however, rather behind time. 
The portentous Comet has passed for once, 
and, iimcathed and quit for our fears, wc 
laugh at the danger, and think no more of 
its tail than if it were that of a paper kite ; 
norunless it rc-appear in that point of the 
horizon where we look for Ireland, shall 
we be easily frightened a second time. 


Thk British Luirary, f intended to 
comprise all the British Standard Authors. 
— The fust volume of this new Idbrury is 
a reprint of one of the most popular and 
delightful books wc know, Whitvs Natural 
liUtory of Selborne, It is illustrated by a 
variety ol amusing miscellaneous notes 
from the pen of Captain Tliomas Brown ; 
and forms a neat, and marvellously low- 
priced volume. There arc, among the other 
charms of the ed.tion, a few woodcuta 
of birds, sonic of them of almost Bexcickal 
beauty and liveliness. , 

The Voice of Humanitv?^ — Some 
months back we had occasion to notice 
the labours of the Association for 
Promoting Rational Humanity to- 

WARDS ANIMALS. AVc icjoicc tO SCC that 

this body is stil^^pvtnleediiig in their Chris- 
tian course, and would earnestly recom- 
mend the record of their transactions, but 
above all, their hints, suggestions, and 
plans for suppressing ciuclty, and encour- 
aging humanity to the inferior creatures. 
There is, in our mind, little doubt that 
ignorance and thoughtlessness is as fre. 
quently the cause of brutal and disgrace, 
ful cruelties to animals, as inherent de. 


♦ RIdgway, London, Pp. 40. 

4 Chambers, Edhiburgni Orr, London. 

{ Agent and PuUbher, MUbstt, Berner'i Strcft 
London. • 


pravity and malevolence; and this the 
periodical publication of this association 
must tend to correct. The Society qum- 
bers among its members some of the most 
eminent iiidivifluals of the age, in woith 
and in station, and deseiwes the support 
Snd cordial co-operation of every merciful 
man. The fearly volume just published 
contains many useful and valuable papers; 
and we would particularly recommend it 
to those who compile cheap books for the 
people, and for children. It is very low- 
priced, for wc believe the Society is prin- 
cipally supported by subscriptions from 
benevolent individuals. 


Autumn Leaves* — This is a volume 
of original tales and poems published at 
lladdiiigton ; the joint contribution, it 
would seem, of the wits and minstrels of 
East Lothian and Berwickshire. It is 
plegsanhta find the infiuence of the hu- 
manizing muse*' so wMely diffused in 
Scotland, that wherever a printing press 
is pitched, thence, in a few months, an 
original volume is sure to issue ; which, 
in literary merit, would, half a century 
back, have been looked upon as a world's 
wonder. There are many pretty things in 
the East Lothian volume, though the 
vci’se is, as usual, superior to the prose. 

The Splendid Village, Corn Law 
Rhymes, and other Po/ins, by Eben- 
EZER Elliott, with Portrait, &c+, — It 
gives us sincere pleasure to sec this neat 
aud compendious edition of the poems of 
Elliott ul Sheiiield published at a rate which 
enables every one to obtain them, who in- 
dulges ill literary luxuries at all. But this 
volume is among the works which must 
be considered necessary by all those who 
could raise their heads but one inch above 
the clods pf the soil, the Poet of the People 
being ev6i more eminent as a moral and 
political teacher, than as “ a sweet singer.** 
The length et wl\iclj his wBrks were lately 
noticed in this Magazine, precludes our 
dwelling on them again. Every passing 
day is extending iheir popularity, and con- 
firming the judgment passed by the Edin- 
burgh Review, the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, and by the whole of the liberaLpress, 
on their Singularly gifted author. The 
portrait shews a man of middle age, with 
an expressive physiognomy, and a hign, 
and finely expanded, forehead. 


A Treatise upon tub Ligature or 
THE Arteries, Translated from the 
French of Dr P. J. Manec. By J. W. 

GaRIICK and W. C. CoFPERTHWAlt*, 
• George Tait, Haddington ; Pp. 884. 
t Stlel,Titcnioster Row, London, Pp. 884, 
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M.K. C. S. Pp. 227. Plates. — . The process 
by which the closure of an artery ie effected 
the application of a ligature, is a subject 
upou which much eoutrariety of opinion nas 
hitherto existed among veryonanv eminent 
surgeons. While some have held that the 
obliteration of the cavity was produced by« 
the adhesion of the arterial paryetes t'rought 
into approximation by the mere pressure of 
the ligature ; others have maintained that it 
was altogether consequent upon the internal 
efiusion of lymph, whereby the opposite 
surfaces, of toe extremity of the vessel are 
united in the same manner as soft parts in 
general are healed by the adhesive innamma- 
tion. 

The present work is the result of some very 
elaborate experiments, apparently instituted 
by the learned author less for the purpose of 
reconciling conflicting hypotheses uy physio- 
logical examinatioa, tl^ for the higher 
puipose of discovering the most proper course 
to be pursued in so important a department 
of operative surgery as the suppieuion i>f 
arterial haemorrhage. 

The coagulum, or clot of blood produced 
by the application of the ligature, has been 
deemed by several writers as altogether 
accidental, and of little concern in the esta- 
blishment of a perfect and permanent closure ; 
indeed, Mr Guthrie broadly asserts, that^ 
although it certainly assists iu maintaining a 
permanent closure of the artery, he does not 
believe tiiat its formation is absolutely neces- 
sary to such an eud. Dr Manec, on the 
contrary, insists chat a coagulum of consider- 
able size is absolutely necessary for securing 
the success of the operation ; its union with the 
internal membrane of the artery lieing the 
only preservative against consecutive hsemor- 
rhage ; and we think his deductions sound, 
and lus arguments very forcible. 

He is led by this fact to inquire, what are 
the best known means of encour^ng the 
formation of this clot, and of assisting in the 
operation thus commenced by nature for 
effecting the necessary closure, and discusses 
the relative value of ligature compression and 


torsion with mveh ibili^ ; and his ** deduc- 
tions,** twenty-sig ig number, are ajcode of 
laws with winch evfiy practitioner ought to 
be familiar. 

The work is illustrated by fourteen coloured 
lithographed drawings exemplilying the 
operation in various situations of the body, 
which will be found eminently serviceable to 
the operator. To the provincial surgeon, 
who possesses not tlie advantages of constant 
access to the hospito] practice of large towns, 
it will be iuvaluttW ; os it contains a body of 
important evidence on a much disputed 
point, and sound practical advice upon a 
subject to which his manual interference is 
fr^uently directed. 

To the trauslatore much praise is due ; for, 
in aildition to their labour as doers into 
English*’ of a highly useful foreign publica- 
tion, they have given several excellent 
appendices, in which appear copious extracts 
from the works of most of the writers of 
eminence who* have in any way directed their 
atUntion to the subject. 

Indigestion : its Causes, Consxquencxs, 
AND ThEATMENT. fiv R. J. CULVERWELL, 
M.R.C.S. London. — This neat little vo- 
lume, avowedly addressed to the non-medical 
reader,, contains a rapid sketch of the diges- 
tive functions, aod so much of the physiology 
of the subject, .as tends to enlighten the 
dyspoptie upon the hidden matters connected 
with functional derangements of the stomach, 
and upou the most rational mode of self- 
treatment in various stages of this universal 
and distressing complaint. The phraseology, 
thouj^h divestod of all professional techni- 
calities, and somewhat quaint, is light and 
readable, while the views taken by the author 
are strictly correct. From the observations 
on dietary treatment, and the ample instruc- 
tions given upon the properties of various 
foods, it will be found a valuable guide to 
invalids labouring under occasional paroxysms 
of dyspepsia, and we may safely recommend 
it to their perusal and attention. 
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Finden's Illustrations of Bvbon. 
Part 1 1 . Murray and Tilt. This number 
is, unquestionably, one of the very beat of 
those which have yet appeared. The con- 
tents are wholly views : The Drachenfells, 
the Bridge of Sighs, and the Bernese .\lps, 
^ Turner; the Bridge of ^nippo, and 
Tivoli, by Stanfleld; the Acropolis, by 
Hardiiw ; and the Convent of La Pena, by 
Col^r Batty. With the exception of the 
ktlitf, which is rather heavy and sombre, 
aiidl^jgood only as a foil to the others, they 
due Si ez^imto productions. The view of 
Acropolis is a charming picture, and 
quite worthy of Mr HardiDg*8 growing cele- 


brity as a landscape painter; the name of 
Mr Cousen is appended as the engraver, and 
his performance is creditable alike to hit 
own skill, and to the discrimination of the 
Findens, by whom he was selected. The 
two vignettes, and the Drachenfells of Mr 
Turner, art excellent. The genius of this 
gentleman is truly under ** skiey influences 
for to it we mainly owe all that rich wad 
varied assortment of scenery in “ doud- 
land, gorgeous land,’* which is so coospicuoua 
in the landscapes of modern days, ana which 
rofluees the modifications o{ thu less ethereal 
and more natter-of-fact earth of ours into 
•uljeoti of almost cecondaiy imf^aaoe. A 
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bit of Bky, freih from Tarver's pencllf ie 
richer in value than many ft spreading scene 

or hill, and dale, and freeftwood tree. 

wrought by famous hands in the days of yore. 
Very many pleasant views of Tivoli have we 
seen in our time, but surely never one more 
picturesque than this by* Stanfield. The 
rude and rustic bridge in the centre of the 
view, and the quiet homeliness of the fore- 
ground, are in beautiful contrast to^ the 
stately ruins behind, and give an air of 
nature to the scene which identities* it at 
once as an actual portion of this habitable 
world. V^e are sure it is not a ** composition," 
.— the strained invention of some classic 
visionary, who huddles together a heap of 
temples and aqueducts, peaces and impos- 
sible places, where men and women might 
have had nothing in the world to^do but 
worship the gods (when they were in office^) 
and amuse themselves in proces>iunal sacri- 
fices, dancing to tamb<irines, mnd dragging 
along refiactory bulls by the horns. Wz 
could si'ike our thirst any day by looking 
upon Stanfield’s sea or river views; the 
water is so watery — pure, liquid, and 
refreshing. That placid sheet over which 
he has thrown the Bridge of Eguippo is just 
such : it is a sweet picture. 

Like sundry great poets, whose last stanza 
is the echo of the first, we repeat our 
opening, — This number is, un<]^uestionably, 
one of the very best of those which have yet 
appeared. 


Landscavi Illustaations or Scon* 
Parts 12 and 13. Chapman and Hall. — It 
is announced that the future numbers of ^ia 
pleasing work (to terminate with the twenty- 
fourth) will efeh contain two poitraita and 
three landscapes, in order that the whole of 
•the principal female characters" may be 
included '{his is a judicious and libeiU 
boon to the subscribers, to whom the arrange- 
ment cannot fail to be gratifying. We have, 
therefore, in the two parts before us, the 
pdltraits ef Isabel Vere, Edith Belleoden, 
and Jeanie Deans. Among the landscapes, 
the castle of Crookatone, (Abbot,) in whidi 
the Queen held her first coui-t after she was 
married toDaruley — the Cross of Melrow— 
Kennaquhair, (Monastery,) — ftnd a view, 
by Stanfield, of Edinburgh Castle, are the 
most attractive. 

Illustrations are also aanonneed by the 
same publishers, of the life and poetic works 
of Sir Walter Soitt. 

^E>«)iiiALs OF Oxford. No. IV. Tilt. 
Tnis work, when completed, promises to be 
not only a serviceable record to the mere 
historian, but an acceptable refresher to those 
whose days of adolescence were passed among 
the many, the delightful, the hallowed scenes 
thus memorialized. The west front of Christ 
Church, and the interior of the hall, form 
the subjects of the engraving in this number ; 
which contains in addition, hve well executed 
wood-cuts. 


THE DRAMA. 


The ** acted English Drama" will soon, 
we fear, be words applied to forgotten matters. 
At both Oi'ury Lane and Covent Garden the 
Pantomimes have been succeeded by foreign 
Sallets and troops of tripping exotic'*. to the 
utter astonishinent of the town, and the ruin 
of sorrowful numbers of native professionalsr 
All the world allows — that is, all Enghud, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the colonieT — th^t the 
British legitimate drama is so positively rich 
in sterling merit, and all that is excellent in 
composition, that it is not only unequalled 
by the productions of any writers in the 
living languages^iif that it must for ever be 
an imperishwl^und of delight to the uni- 
venal public, provided always that the public 
be in taste pure and untarnished, — that they 
be not agitated by more powerful excitement, 
or affected by some such disastrous circum- 
stance as the want of time or want of money, 
—that the performers be cmalified artificers, 
—that the house be adapted, — and that the 
manager be a fit and proper person to be the 
guaroian of that ward of fading charms — 
the legitimate drama. , 

Now ** i\ is matter of history,” as his Grace 
of Wellim^on uys, that the public have 
repudiated the objMt of ite oki attraction, 
and fixed fheir olfectionB on strange and 


impure sources of pleasure ; and the managers 
of the theatres have been soundly rated, as 
the chief cause of this calamity, by pandering 
to their corrupt fancies. 

A great deal of nnnecess'iry nonsen<>e has 
been consequently sftid and written upon the 
misconduct of theoe personages, in attemptii^ 
to substitute for the legitimate drama the exhi- 
bition of beasts, ballets, pantoiuimes, and 
ictures. We beg with greftt humility to ask, « 
ave not tragedy,* c9medy, and farce, io the 
mo^ legitimate of all their legitimate aspects, 
and m all their infinite varieties, been One after 
another tried, anfi found totally inattrftctivo ? 
Has not Shakespeare been read to etopty 
benches? Has not pure comedy in all its ver- 
sions by dramatists, old and modem, befta 
walked through by clever companies' befors 
thin, shivering, and undeligbted atidtonofta? Is 
a manager to go to the Fleet in support of a 
legitimacy the public care nothing about? 
Is a manager, the salaried servant of the 
public, to take any special ‘ charge of the 
tegitimate drama? Is hia insolvency to be ite 
only crutch? Stuff!- It is not for him to run 
counter to the public craving, be it what it 
may. He is U» much absorbed io the 
contempUtion of vulgar rooney-takiDg and 
money-payment to be disturbed about theyr 
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vitiated appetites. His one engrossing thought 
is the payment of rent. While idle dribblers 
are straining their taper intellects to manu- 
facture dolorous trash about the decline of 
the drama, he, unmoved the drivel, is 
ever and unon warily measuiing the compara- 
^ve distance between himself and thv 
Commissioners of the new Banke'upt^fy Court. 
As a man of common prudence his main 
object is, to watch in what direction runs 
the current of public taste, and follow in its 
course : it is nut for him to breast it. If the 
public prefer a menagerie of sivage animals 
to pure dramatic representation, what cares 
he in his capacity of manager ? As a man of 
taste he may deplore the public degeneration 
os sincerely as his neighbour; but as the 
lessee of a theatre, he must do his best to 
rocure the largest money-paying audiences 
e can coax together, and let the public take 
care of their own taste. As a man of 
business, he is bound to protect his own 
immediate interests, and adopt such means to 
replenish his treasury as shall honi^,tfy enable 
him to fulfil his pecuniary obligations — not 
to the public, who care no more for his 
success than a horse for a hammock — but 
to the lessees. 

It is wrong to assert that managers have 
warped the public taste by catering to its 
depravity, — such is not the fact. There is 
not a theatre in London, major or minor, 
which has not produced dramatic pieces, if 
not actually “ legitimate,’* of tiie true 
legitimate stamp, (to u^e words to which it 
is difficult to attach precise meaning,) and 
performers of great skill to support them ; and 
there is scarcely one in which it has not 
proved a signal failure. 

We sincerely deplore that the pure 
dramatic works should be thus comparatively 
shelved; but we must admit in coupon 
candour, much as we question their judglMkit 
in some matters, that it is not the fault of the 
managers, and they therefore have our 
unqualified permission to go on and prosper, 
if they can. Other megns must lie devised 
to lead back those who Aiave strayed, to a 
sense of their present naughtiness; and we 
may by and by try our own hand in the 
dispensation of that wholesome chastisement 
which, properly applied', will enable them to 
see the error ot tAeir ways. 

King's Theatre. — 'the opera season 
commenced on the 16 th. The ** event" 
occurred under auspicious aspects. ** La 
Cenerentola" of Rossini was the opera selected 
for the occasion ; and the ** Faukt” of M. 
Deshayes os the ballet. In the former, 
Madame Boccabadati, from the Theatre Royal 
Italien, at Paris, appeared' as the heroine, 
and was lucky eneuj^h to make a fivourable 
smpressioD. As a singer she evinced good 
and power: we do not mean vocal 
l^mal strength, but the discreet adapta- 
lioa of her voice to the feeling intended to be 
eommunieatBd' the musjc, and the ability 
to convey it with success. She is by no 
meana a iorid aioger, but confines herself 


strictly to the> task assigned to her perfor- 
mance. We are right glad to see our okl 
friend De Begnis upon these boards, and give 
equal welcome to Donzelli. 

The ballet of ** Faust" produced quite a 
sensation. It has been got up with great 
splendour. Though the preliminary diablerie, 
(borrowed from “ La Teiitatioii,”) by which 
the powers of him wliose name is never 
breathed to cars polite are made manifest to 
the aspiring Faust, was picturesque and 
impujfiiig, it pleased us not. It was too 
palpable, and therefore smacked more of the 
absurd than of the awful. There requires to 
be something of a shadowy indistinctness 
about such affairs to make the blood creep, — 
something of a mysterious, illegible, unde- 
fined Ambiguity, to set the mused imagination 
in full hunt after supernatural horrors. 

There are Mad. Montessu, Madlles. Adcle, 
Pauline Leroux, M.M. Albert, pere et Jils, 
CouloQ Perrot, under present engagement; 
and others, iVjnowned in name and heel, about 
to'* follow. Great things may be expected 
about this time. 

Dnuar Lane. — The revived opera of 
“ Don Juan” most excellently got up, “ the 
Nervous Man," io which Farren and Power 
hive a^ain over immortalized themselves; 
and the long announced ballet of ** La Belle 
au Bois Diiriiiant," have been all working 
wonders for this house. Ml'e. Duveruay 
appeared as the Princess Ysaiilt. This 
beautiful little lady rcqiiirci to be seen often 
before a correct opinion can be fonned of her 
abilities. Her reputation is high, and her 
face and form lovely to a luxury, so that it 
were not difficult to trip up the heels of stern 
criticism. The scenery Is gorgeous generally, 
but the last scene is cD*^ianting quite. The 
chief novelty, he is, that the eye no 

longer reposes wilderness of empty 

benches by whTAit was wont to be refresned 
during the seosou, — they arc now actually 
occupied. 

Cove NT Garden. — “ Nell Gwynne" has 
had a successful run, and promises to become 
an « old aapiaintance with play goers yet. 
PeaJ:e’s “^Smuggler Boy” the same. Little 
Poole is a inarvel'ous creature. It is sad to 
think how frequently precocious talent sinks 
into mediocrity : from the most disinterested, 
as .well as the most selfish feelings, we 
fervently hope that hers ^ay be the excep- 
tion which shall prove the rule. ** Kenilworth" 
is the ballet at tnis house, aud very magnifi- 
cently has it been produced. This theatre is 
better attended than it used to be, but we 
still hear that M. Laporte would give ** not 
a trifle" to be rid of tne concern wholly. 

Eoinruroh Theatre. — The chief attrac- 
tion at this theatre, during the last month, 
has been "the admirable exhibition of the 
light-hearted aqd vivaidous Irishman, by the 
celebrated comedian Power, who is as great 
a favourite in Edinburgh 9^ he is in London. 
More delighted audiences it hfs never been 
our chfUMf to witofis. 
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The country is threatened with calamities of such alarming magnitude^ 
that altliough that portion of our impression wh)ch goes to London has 
been already dispatche<l^ we eagerly take the opportunity that yet re- 
mains to us^ of addressing a few woifls to the People of Scotland^ to the 
People of Ireland^ and to his Majesty’s Ministel^, 

A Bill for totally suspending the liberties of Ireland has been brought 
into the House of Lords by Earl Grey ; pushed forward with unprece- 
dented spcedj amidst the uminimous cheers of the Tories; and been 
already passed in that House^ with the concurrence of nearly the whole 
of our Hereditary Legislators. Into a detail of the provisions of that 
Bill we need not enter. The newspapers have already made them familiar 
to all. Had all of those Edinburgh newspapei’s which profess liberal prin- 
cij>les accompanied their promulgation of this atrocious Bill with the 
expression of that indignation which such a measure might be supposed 
to call forth, from every enlightened journalist who aspires to rank 
above the mere tool o^ a faction, this Postscript should not have been 
written. But the Edinburgh pre^s, w^ grieve to see, is cyigaged in pal- 
liating the atrocity of this deadly wrong to Ireland, representing it as 
imperatively eddied for, and hallooing on Ministers in their mad career. 
Such conduct in some of these papers, which have ‘been long regarded 
as the Guardians of Liberty, constrains us to speak. 

'i'hat this coercive measure is, in the highest degree, unconstitutional, 
is admitted by Karl Grey himself, and is not denied by any one of its 
approvers, eitlier in or out of Parliament. The alleged excuse for it is, 
that it is necessary. This Bill is intended, as the j>reamble informs us, 
to put down a dangerous conspiracy against tlie rights of property and 
the administration of the laws tumultuous movements of large bodies 
of evil-disposed persons, w^ho have, by their numbers and violence, creat - 
cd such general alarm and intimidation as materially to impede the due 
course of public justice, and to frustrate the ordinary modes of crimi- 
nal prosecution;” meetings and assemblies inconsistent with the public 
peace and safety, and with the exercise of regular government.” The 
real purpose of the Bill is here at last avowed. It is a Bill to put dowm 
public meetings for the purpose of petitioning against Tithes, or for the 
Repeal of the Union. But the right of holding* public meetings for 
the discussion of grievaftces is a principle so well recognized by the 
people of England and Scotland; and the authors and abettors of ^ 
this gagging Bill have been so much connected 'with such assemblies 
during their struggle with the Tories that had such been declared 
to he its j^ct when it was first announced, public indignation 
would have been too strong to admit of any hopes of the Bill being 
carried. The course that has been pursued has been cunningly de- 
vised. No allusion was made, in the discussion on the King's S^ech, 
to public meetings, or to the resistance to tithes ; but only to those 
murders and outrages which are but too commpn in Ireland. Long 
catalogues of murders, forcible seizures of arms, threats of death to 
Jurors, &c., were brought forward. Public feeling was excited. Ig- 
norant people, in both Houses of Parliament, and. throughout the 
country, expressed their horror at such crimes. ‘‘ The perpetrators 
of such enormities must be put down,” " life and property must 
he rendered secure,” were the common -remarks. Will thia co- 
v6l. II. — NO. xir, 3 L 
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ercive measure put down murder and intimidation ? was it intended to do 
so ? will it not aggravate the evils it pretends to cure^ or ca ise other 
evils of yet greater magnitude ? — these were questions which it occurred 
to only a few to ask either the authors of the Bill or themselves. Ireland 
was regarded as a cour^try in which there was no safety for either pro- 
perty or life ; therefore this Bill should be supported — were tlie assump- 
tion and conclusion too generally adopted. VV^e deny both the assump- 
tion of fact, and the conclusion drawn from it. Murders and robberies 
are too rife in Ireland ; but wo deny that tliere exists that dreadful 
insecurity which the Ministry proclaim. Miserably poor as the Irish 
are, and reckless of humaii life, when incited by real or fancied wrongs, 
there are few robberies, except those 4)f arms ; few murders, exce)»t those 
dictated by a sort of “ wild justice.** The Irish have been oppressed l>y 
bad laws, administered w'ith shameless partiality. Resistance to the 
exaction of tithes was sure to lead to conviction and severe punishment ; 
while the savage policeman, w'ho visited the offence of a riot caused by 
his ow'ii conduct, in converting orderly and merely passive resistance into 
a tumult, was sure of acquittal. Law' has been ailministercd in Ireland 
in so scandalous a manner, that it has become odious in the eyes of tlie 
people. The consequence “lias been, that a sort of barbarous law has 
grownup, and been administered, with unhesitating ferocity, tow'ards all 
by whom the peasants think themselves wronged. They scruple not to 
assassinate the new tenant by whom their sickly wives and famislicd 
little ones are ejected from their farm, rather than see them die of star- 
vation. The conviction of a friend, guilty only of rather a rougli rcsis. 
tance to an oppressive impost for a church held in abliorrenco, is often 
]>reA'ented by threatening denunciations ; sometimes punished by death. 
All this is criminal, we admit. But this state of things is very different 
from that state of universal insecurity of life and ]>ropcrty which the 
friends of this coercive measure W4>iihl have the public believe exists in 
Ireland. A wild and barbarou'< system of natural law prevails in Ire- 
land. Still it is a system. People know what to expect ; and may be safe 
from cither robbery or murder, if they choose to conform to the savage 
system of laws’ to which they perfectly understand that they are amena- 
ble. That such a system should not be tolerated in any part of the British 
dominions, we admit. But how is it to be cured. Can Earl Grey, by send- 
ing over an army of fifty thousand men, and proclaiming martial law, 
prevent the peasantry, infuriated by this additional insult to their 
country, from visiting, with their w’ilA jnst’ce,” any of those offences 
which it is kpow'n they never pardon, ev^n in the neighbourhood of the 
troops ? He cannon. From assassination there is no protection, but 
the certainty of punishment ; end unless the sympathies of the people 
among whom the crime is committed, are with the aVo;a^rs, and not 
with the slayer, no certainty of* punishment can exist. Our conviction 
is, that even in the districts put under martial law, and filled with 
troops, the present number* of murders would be increased, rather than 
diminished. Were it otherwise, is it possible, we ask, to cover the 
whole disturbed districts of Ireland with troops } The thing is absurd. 

But although the suspension of law in Ireland will prove no protec- 
tion against murder, it msiy be very efficient in the putting down of 
public meetings. Long oppression from the British Government, and 
hoplessness of justice, have created a strong desire among the Irish for 
a Repeal of the Union with this country. Instead of endeavouring to 
put down the cry for Repeal,' by removing its cause, the Ministry have 
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duierniiiietl to put it down by “ the strong arm of the law ;** that is, hy» 
military \|^>lenee. Tli^ Irish have determined that they shall no longer 
he pillaged for the support of an alien church ; jind Ministers have re- 
solved to collect tithes at the point of the bayonet^ all other means hav- 
ing failed, ripon these two points^ the llritish Ministers and the Irish 
people are at issue. And to enforce the payment of tithe^ and to put 
down all public meetings unfriendly to Minjsters^ are the objects of the 
Hill for tlie suspension of the liberties of Irelaifd. If passed into a law, 
we may have the Manchester massacre re-enacted upon the occurrence 
of every public meeting. That good Reeling Rewards the British army, 
w'hich is now universal among the Irish peasantry, will, by the operation 
of so injurious a law, be exchanged for the rancorous hatred with which 
they regard the armed police, — the rjiscally Peelers, as they are called ; 
and Ireland will once more become the theatre of the atrocities of the 
last rebellion. 1'his consequence is by no means unlikely. Let any 
man read carefully the enactments of this Bill, and say, whether he 
thinks such a ])eo])le as the Irish, rendered desperate by want, and 
goaded by a sense of oppression, are likely to he able to endu>‘e the de- 
grading restraints upon* their liberty whicl^ the Bill imposes, even al- 
though they should resolve to subipit ^ith patience to what they must 
feel a« the most insulting tyranny. 

in pr(»of of our assertion, that this precious bill is meant to suppress 
the i)olitical agitation of Ireland, for which it is adapted, and not to put 
an einl to murder and nibbery, for wdiich it is not adapted ; it may be 
mentioned, that the Irish newsjiapers and the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment deny that there is any increase in the number of outrages com- 
mitted in Ireland within the last year; and they should be better au- 
thorities on this subject than Lord (irey, who seems to have no evidence 
of tlui strong assertions he has made in support of the alleged necessity 
of this extraordinary measure, which he dare shew to the Legislature, 
w'hile asking such pow'ers as should never be conferred on any man 
w ithout the most undeniable proof of their being necessary. It may be 
observed, too, that there is heard no cry of murder across the Irish 
cliannel from those tlie Hill is meant to protect ; no cry of vengeance 
from the relatives of the slaughtered. There is no a])pearance of there 
being any wish, on the part of the Irish people, in the most disturbed 
districts, for the interference of the British Government in their behalf. 
AV'e entreat mir readers to hear in mind, that the threatened victims and 
tlie slayers dw^ell together ,*aiid^lhat, were life and property so insecure 
as the Whigs pretend, tliere surely v?ouid be petitions to the LegislatuW^ 
for protection, and associations for mutual protection. 

It may bo reailily believed, that the pK»plO|Of Ireland have no more 
fancy for hein|ir^ohbed and murdered, than the people of England or 
Scotland. Ind not their sympathies go along with the murderers rather 
than with the law', the murderers would be hunted out and delivered 
over to justice there as well as elsewhere. Bht in Ireland there i*S no 
respect for the law ; there is no trust in it ; nothing is looked for from 
it hut oppression for the tithe- recusant, and impunity for the slaughter- 
ing ]>oliceinan. The only cure for this is the abolition of tithes, the 
removal of every degrading restriction on the liberty of Ireland ; and the 
introduction of Poor Laws, that the rich, by being compelled to support 
the poor when reduced to a state of starvation, may take some interest 
ill their condition. 

Already%the empire is threatened with dlsmomberment by the agita- 
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tion of the llepeal of the Union ; an agitation which must be stopped, if 
it is not now too late, by far other measures tliap this tyrap^iical Bill. 
Justice and conciliation must be tried, instead of heaping additional 
wrongs and insults upon a people who have never received any thing 
but oppression at the hands of the British Government. We are no re- 
pealers, but anxious to preserve the integrity of the empire ; and there- 
fbre do w'c call upon our co^jntryirfen, in all parts of Scotland, to meet 
and petition the House ^of Commons to delay the Irish Coercion Bill, 
and call for evidence as to the state of Ireland, and of the necessity for 
such a measure, 'riiose petitions will do much good. Along with the 
numerous addresses of the People of England, w'ho, we rejoice to see, 
are in motion against the Bill, and the strenuous remonstrances of the 
Irish Press and the Irish Members, they will be certain to efiect delay, 
and procure a demand for evidence ; if the Bill be not thrown out at 
once by the House of Commons, on account of the exorbitant and un- 
justifiable powers it demands to be lodged in a Government that cer- 
tainly has not, in the case of Ireland, made the wisest use of the powers 
it has pitssessed. 

Were the Beformed Hopse of Commons so far to betray its trust, as 
to pass this e-xecrable Bill, the petitions of the jjeoplc of Scotland and 
England will serve the impoi'tJint purpose of convincing the Irish, that 
the syrii])athies of the British nation are with them ; and that, in the 
present, as in all past wrongs, they must distinguish between the People 
and the Government. Such a conviction in the minds of the Irish would 
do more to maintain that union between the two countries, which we 
deem essential to the welfare and power of both, than even the detest- 
able measure of Government would do to hasten the separation. 

To the People of Ireland we now* address a few words. They may rely 
upon our assurance, that, so far as the real situation of affairs in Ireland 
is understood, the sympathies of the People of Scotland arc with them. 
The Scottish nation is, to a man, €*iverse to the llepeal of the rnion ,• 
but it is ne.arly unanimous in favour of the abolition of those opj>resKive 
regulations for which a repeal of the Union is desired. A love of religions 
liberty, and a hatre'd of tithes, and all comj)ulsory exactions for tlic siiji- 
j)ort »)f even tliat Churcb to wbicb they are warmly attached, are among 
the cJiief <’haracteristi<*s of the People of Scotland. A century and a 
half ago, they vindiuited their right of resistance to the ft)rcible iniposi.. 
tion upontliem, of that very C^hurch Estahlishment which has been forced 
upon the Peo])lc of Ireland, and niairtained rudely by force since its first 
nhposition. M'ith the utmost satisfaction, the People of Scotland will 
witness a quiet, ofdei:ly, and passive resistance to the exaction of tithes, 
or to any other real grie\^iice^inder which the People of Ireland labour. 
But a very exaggerated idea prevails in Scotland of thtfU'^-orders in Ire< 
land ; and to imperfect information alone, any appearances of want of 
sympathy witli their condition should be ascribed by the Irish nation. 
The Scottish Press must iiiot he taken as the index to Scottish feeling 
towards Ireland. We grieve to say, that the Scottish newspapers are, 
with few excejitionsv engaged in the support of one of tlie two great 
parties, or steering in a sort of middle course between both. The Irish 
should not be .surprised to find the Whigs and Tories of Scotland, and the 
Aristocratic classes generally, against them, and speaking the same 
language as the Whigs and Tories in Parliament. Until the 'J'axes on 
Knowled|fiB be taken off, so ns to admit of a much more c^xtended circu- 
lation than the Scottish newspapers can now obtain, most of these papers 
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must lo«k fo^upport to one of the two great parties. But the People • 
of Scotian A^ire not all, Whigs or Tories. Although the Reformers of 
Scotland have a strong attachment to Earl Grey and his colleagues^ they 
arc beginning to think for themselves upon all public questions ; and will 
not support the Whigs in any act of injustice to lieland^ if the injustice 
be made manifest to them. The working classes of Scotland who^ from 
their position in society, are removed^rom tjie influence of party, are all- 
Radical Reformers, and take the warmest iniferest in the liberties of 
Ireland. The same feeling prevails generally among those of the 
enlightened portion of the upper classes, wh(j have kept free from the 
shackles of party. Meetings tb protest against the Irish Coercion Bill, 
have already been held in Dundee, Paisley, &c. ; and, if we are not 
much mistaken, meetings in other parts of Scotland will soon bear tes. 
limony to the truth of our remarks. . 

Before concluding, we must add a respectful remonstrance to His 
Majesty’s Ministers, as to the course they are pursuing. That they mean 
well, we do not doubt. We give them the fullest credit for good inten- 
tions. But we beg to assure them, that the course they t^lke is totally 
wrong ; and, if pursued, ^las evei;y probability of ending in their defeat 
and everlasting disgrace, besides b^ngifig great calamities ^on the nation 
— pcrha])s causing that dismemberment of the empire which they are so 
anxious to prevent. We know the difficulties with w^hich they are sur- 
rounded : that tliey have the People eager for thoroijgh or Radical Re- 
forms on the one hand, the Aristocracy and the King opposed to those 
Reforms on the other ; and that they would have the whole Aristocratic 
portion of the House of Commons, the House of Lords, with a few noble 
exceptions, and His Reforming Majesty, King William IV., for enemies, 
were they to act in such a way as to secure the friendship of the People. 
TJioy arc, besides, embarrassed with divisions in their own councils. 
Tlit»re are 'Fories, traitors to the cause of the People, in the Ministerial 
camp. The consequence has been, a fatal compromise of principle ; and 
a practice, as yet, diifcriiig very slightly from that of their Tory prede- 
cessors. IVIinisters do not consider what ought to be done, but what can 
be done, witliout endangering a collision of the Aristocratic and 'Demo, 
cratic divisions of the State. They would willingly do nearly all the‘ 
Peojile wisli, if they could hope to carry their measures through the 
I Liusc of Lords ; and they are not so zealously attached to Reform buj 
that tliey would willingly do nothing, if there appeifred any prospect of 
the People allowing them^ rqp^n peace. 4\n at))empt is making to- 
steer a middle course, and maintain''’ sort of balanjte of *thc^oppos^B 
parties. The Globe, a ministerial orgn^ has' t^ly obscj^ved-, thgt tTie 
taking off the Taxes on Knowledge womd'^ the first step toM^a^ds a 
Revolution : J0fSt is, a great increase of knowled^fe among the People 
would leiid to such a sense of the grievances to Vhich the People are 
subjected, and to such a feeling of their strength to throw those griev- 
ances off, that tlie power of the people would* predominate ; the balance 
of the Aristocracy and Democracy be destroyed ; and Ministers forced 
either to head the movement, or resign. Such a deeded course is far 
from being consistent with the genius o^Whiggery. Upon such a course, 
however, the VV'^higs will be forced by the country. The juste milieu 
will be found impracticiible. If two sets of people are demanding oppo- 
site measures, without any appeal to the principles of justice and tnie 
liberty ; if th^rc be any doubt which of two claims is right, or how 
far oitheP of them is well-founded, it may do very well to adopt the 
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, medium between them ; but in a contest where the sublet in dispute 
is plainly referable to principle^ where there is no dQubt sh^ {o which of 
the claims is supported by justice, to concede equally to the contending 
parties will not do at all. If one man has got unlawful possession of 
another man’s purse, U is not doing justice to divide the contents of the 
purse between the holder and the claimant. Such a compromise is the 
•milieu ; but it cannot truly be called the juBte milieu , in any sense but 
that of the exact imddU\ In like manner, if a people be pillaged by 
tithe proctors, for the sumptuous maintenance of a set of useless clerical 
dignitaries, justice would^say, almlish that establishment. Reduce it by 
one half, says the pretended juste milieu. This system will not be 
found practicable in the present temper of the public mind. 

To leave generalities, we earnestly entreat of Ministers, as tliey value 
the peace and the integrity of the. empire, to pause, and re-consider tlie 
consequences of their attempt upon Irish liberty. AVere Ireland really 
in want of such a measure iis they are hastening through Parliament, 
there would have been previous calls from the people of 1 reland for 
help ; and there would, on the announcement of a measure calculated to 
relieve them from the hoiTors of murder and hipine, have been a slmut 
of thanksgiving for the beneficent ‘project of Ministers. Have there 
been such cries for help ? Have the Irish people leaped for joy at tlie 
prospect of relief fn»m unlawful outrage which the (.'oercive Bill 
affords. No. AV’^e cannot observe the slightest ajjpearance of re- 
joicing at the [)rospect of that protection of^ which the unfortunate 
people of Ireland are supposed so much to stand in need. It cannot 
be supposed that the murderers are so numerous in ]>roportion to 
their intended victims, that the latter durst neither iwy for assi^tance, 
nor shout for joy when help was at hand. I’he announcement of the 
Coercive Bill has spread consternation through every part of Ireland ; 
party feelings are forgotten, in the terror excited by a measure which 
unites all the restrictions upon civil liberty ever before exjierienced by 
a people long familiar wdth wrongs. Ireland has raised her voice against 
the measure. England is, at this moment, in agitation against it ; the 
Birmingham Union, tlie Cireat Northern Union at New'castle, and many 
others, are up ; and Scotland, we doubt not, w ill not be tardy in de- 
claring against the taking away the liberties of a whole nation, on the 
mere fissertions of the respected A'eteran Reformer, Karl (irey. 

IVe rati for inquiry. Let the progress of the Bill in the Uommons 
be stopped ; and evidence of its T^i'cessitj* be produced, before it is 
tiiiowed to pnss. oiiiely such a fU*man<^by the British and Irish peojdc is 
one that ..hoi. Id at ogf'e'^be conceded. Lord Althorp, w^e observe, has 
stated, in the House of f,V)m<ftons, that unless the Ministry carry both 
tneir Coercive and Conciliatory measures, they will resip,^j^. This is an 
old .trick of Ministers, and an unworthy one. Ho they think, after 
undertaking the noble ta.sk of establishing Reform, Rctreiichmeut, and 
Peace, as they solemnly Mid, whenever the People interfere with the 
management of their ow^n {.ffairs, and dictate a course to Ministers 
different in one narticular from what they are inclined to acbqil — that 
they are entitled to abrtndon I'heir posts, and leave us once more to 
the mercy of Tory domination?* These threatened resignations sliow a 
degree of thoughtlessness, or selfishfiess, of which Lord Althur]) should be 
ashamed. If Ministers, p's we iinVlerstand, are prepared to resign upon 
being left in a minority upoft^cAy question, we ask them 1 * 0 w they could 
reconcile it to their consciences, to leave the good work they Undertook 
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in so unfinisl^a state? Were the King^ on their resignation^^ caU 
tlie Torie^^^e more to power, how little reason we would have to be* 
thankful for all th^WhSgs have done for us during two years and a-half ! 
Excepting the rotten boroughs, the Tories have lost, and the People have 
gained, nothing. Plas the army, that formidable (engine in the hands of 
the Tories, been reduced ? It has been considerably augmented by the 
Whigs. Are the Taxes on Knowledge taken off ? No. With the press^ 
^fhiii^red, the power of public opinion wffuld#be irresistible ; but the 
Whigs have dreaded that power as much as the Tories. Have the Whigs 
sliortencd the duration of Parliaments, introduqpd the Ballot, or abolished 
Pens'ons and Sinecures? Not orfb of these thinj^ have they done. With the 
Army reduced, and the Taxes on Knowledge abolished, — with the Ballot 
and short Parliaments — we might bid defiance' to the Tories. Although 
supported by the King, the House of Lords, and nearly the whole Aristo- 
cracy of the Kingdom, the Tories could not remain in powder fora single 
montli. If the Wliig Ministry, therefore, are res(/lved to resign on the 
first occasion of any of their measures beiijg^thWarted, they should 
instantly set about giving us some of those seCTltities against the detested 
Tory faction, whi<;h it is®at present in their pbwer to give ; and prevent 
that indelible disgrace which w<tiild a*taclrfo the very name of Whig, 
were they, after for two years anifadialf having the command of large 


majorities in the House of Commons, to resign, without having even 
attempted to improve our institutions farther than 'by the introduction 
of the lleform Bill. 

Ill making these remonstrances to Ministers, and in recommending to 
our countrymen of Scotland strenuous opposition to the suspension of the 
liberties of Ireland, we are actuated by no factious motives. We have 
supported Ministers, not only in the lleform Bill, but on every occasion 
when we could do so conscientiously. If those occasions have been few, 
the fault is theirs, and not ours. If they bring forward few popuLar 
measures, we can only seldom lend thepi our support. The last Post- 
script wiiich we sent forth, was a defence of Ministers, on an occasion 
when all but their true friends took the opportunity of lifting up the 
heel against them. We shall continue to support every good niea- 
sure which they introduce into Parliament ; but we disdain the 
acter of the out-and-out unscrupulous defenders of any set of menTj 
Earnestly do we wish the better spirits of the present cabinet to : 
in office, and do their best for the jieopl^ They nui^ ffo/- rentyn i 
Coercive Bill being lost, oibdek^ld foi^vid#ice. • 
them to perfect the good work^h^ 

Conservative associates ; but let then 
during such rough weather. 








